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THe massive church. of St. George, Bloomsbury, is 
known from its masterpiece of absurdity, an obelisk sur- 
mounted by a statue of Grorce I. Hawksmoor, it is 
supposed, was attempting a realisation on a small scale of 
the mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The exterior must 
have always suggested the gloominess of orthodoxy. Of 
late years it has suffered from additional darkness. Nine 
or ten years ago the Kingsley Hotel was erected, and 
an injunction was applied for to prevent material inter- 
ference with the light of the east end. A settlement was 


entered into by the payment of 1,2001., as well as ll. a | 


year and a facing of the obnoxious wall of the hotel with 
white glazed tiles. A still further extension of the hotel 
was contemplated, but it was feared that the Case of Conus 
v. Home and Colonial Stores might apply. Accordingly 
the grievance was submitted to the arbitration of Mr. A. A. 


ee he tnetabera of the Tribunal of Appeal. | d’honneur for architecture is also withheld. 


He also recommends haying recourse to the remedy of 
white glazed tiles which are to be cleansed and repaired 
once every three years, and the payment of another 11. 
yearly. The arrangement was brought before the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of London for approval, and the 
granting of a faculty. The Chancellor considered that the 
proposals were reasonable, and the faculty was granted. 


Tue late Toomas Simpson, of Brighton, who died last 
week, held several public offices in that town. He ‘was 
the first surveyor to the School Board and designed nearly 
all the schools. As surveyor to local landowners he de- 
veloped extensive estates in Preston, Hove, and Brighton. 
Having gained experience in Chichester of ecclesiastical 
architecture, he became principal assistant to the late 
WILLIAM BurrEerFIELD. He succeeded to the practice of 
his uncle, James Srupson, who was.also long connected 
with Brighton. Among his pupils-were Mr. Cuayton, 
Mr. Buack, Mr. Grorce Hoxrorp, and Mr. E. T. 
{AMIuTon, 


GEORGE Borrow’s account of the Cyfarthfa iron- 
‘works is characteristic of a. writer who made no preten- 
‘sions to imagination or to presenting appearances which 
he did not-understand. ‘‘ I saw,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ enormous 
furnaces. I saw streams of molten metal. I saw a long 
‘ductile piece of red-hot iron being operated upon. I saw 
millions of sparks flying about. I saw an immense wheel 
impelled round with frightful velocity by a steam-engine of 
‘two hundred and forty horse-power. I heard all kinds of 
dreadful sounds. The general effect was stunning.’’ The 
works, he says, belonged to the Crawsuays, who were 


distinguished by eccentricity as well as by genius and enter- 


prise, and the word of any one of them was as good as the 
hond of other people. The house or castle belonging to 
the family was erected in 1820 at a cost of about 30,0001. 
For some years it has been unoccupied. The Mayor of 
Merthyr has been negotiating for some time with Mr. 
‘W.T. Crawsuay for the purchase of the castle and park, 
consisting of 111 acres. The lowest price which will be 
accepted is 14,5001., including the timber, or at the rate oi 


| 
| 
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1301. per acre with the castle and the timber thrown/in. 
Boundary walls and repairs will bring the amount to 
20,0001.. As the property is freehold the Corporation could 
make any use they like of it. They might utilise the castle 
as an asylum, a training college, or an art gallery and 
museum. Approval was generally expressed of the 
project at the last meeting of the Corporation, and it was 


decided that a report should be made by the borough 


engineer before the final arrangements were entered into. 


THe value of the Salon Exhibition (Société des 
Artistes Frangais) of this year is suggested by the inability 
of the jury to award a single first-class medal in the sec- 
tion of painting. Architecture stands no higher. The 
architects who gained second-class medals are MM. 
DeHAULT, Haruay, JANIN, and CuHavuvet. ‘Third-class 
medals were awarded to MM. Laprapge, Imanpt, SALLEZz, 
SaIGNE, Maraorix, Dupsos, and Danis. The meédaille 


THERE was much excitement when it was announced 
that a statuette of Ists had been stolen from the Louvre, 
which was followed in a few days by another example 
of ancient art. The two have not been recovered, but the 
French police believe they have discovered some of the 
culprits engaged in the robbery. A dispute arose between 
a man and a woman in a wine-shop, and in her anger the 
woman said she would inform the police that the man and a 
friend had stolen the two figures. A detective was present, 
who reported the circumstances, and the man was quickly 
arrested. He declared that he was only the watch and 
that the real culprits were his nephew and a man who had 
just left prison. It appears that in October 1906 when the 
Isis was carried off it was concealed in a hair-dresser’s in 
the Rue de la Glaciére. The other statuette was taken to 
the same place. They were so successful, an attempt was 
made to steal some ancient jewellery. But the key 
broke in the cabinet. It was stated the two statuettes were 
buried at Clamart. It has yet to be ascertained how the 
watchfulness of the guardians was overcome and whether 
the statuettes can be withdrawn from their concealment. 


Tue project for the proposed Summer and Winter 
Palace in Brighton has become more matured. Mr. C. E. 
CuaytTon, the architect to the promoters, was: despatched 
to various continental watering-places in order to be able: 
to report upon the latest attractions. The series of baths 
which it is proposed to introduce will be unequalled in 
this country. It may be possible in addition to the 
Carlsbad hot-air system, the carbonic acid baths and the 
electric baths, to have also sun baths. The position of 
the towers will be altered. The Winter Garden will have 
a length of 160 feet and will be surrounded by a gallery. 
The skating rink will be of large dimensions. There can 
be no question about the feasibility of the suggested sea- 
wall which can be constructed without extraordinary 
expense, and no risk would arise to the foreshore.. It is 
expected that the decision of the committee of the 
Brighton Town Council will shortly be ‘given. 
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NEED OF IMPROVED BUSINESS PREMISES. | departure of some firms from London, as if the city were — 


— \f EN who are competent to judge by continuous watch- 

M ing of the thermometers, barometers, and pressure 
gauges of business assure us that the depression which 
has lasted an abnormal time is about to change for the 
better. The belief is confirmed in all that relates to build- 
ing and its supplementary trades by experts who rarely 

allow their imagination to guide them. Trade in general 
is so sensitive, some trivial cause might prevent the pro- 
gress which is anticipated. But when all things are taken 
. into consideration there are strong reasons for assurance 
that distress has passed and prosperity is near. The most 
inveterate enemies of Great Britain must admit that we 
have earned a\renewal of the golden years. 


In any.¢a8e it would be impossible for the depression | 


to enduré much longer. There are too many capable and 


courageous men among us to sink under a temporary defeat | 


‘a8 if iy. Were the intention of destiny to reduce us to 


“. ignoniiny. The bravest soldiers, it is said, are liable to 


panics, and there can be no question that the main cause of 
the state of affairs which has endured for some years 
was the result of an undisciplined imagination. - The 
country having enjoyed a prosperity which was well 
merited, some weaklings assumed to themselves the office 
of prophets and employed themselves by pointing out that 
it is the fate of very prosperous countries to be suddenly 
reduced to indigence. They were without much faith in a 
Divine Ruler who couldsuppose that national life was merely 
a game of see-saw and that the endeavour to act rightly was 
futile. Whatever may be the defects of England, its his- 
tory is evidence that its aims differ from those of Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Spain, which are the most 
notable of the historic examples. The effect of such lay 
preaching has been very general, and the slightest varia- 
tion has been taken by many foolish men as evidence that 
the end was near. As they had temporarily deprived them- 
selves of courage they concluded that enterprise would 
make their affairs become worse; and like the man with 
the talent who tied it in a napkin, they concluded that the 
safest course was to deposit their wealth in bank cellars, 
where it could only slightly germinate, but where at least 
they had some certainty of security. 

It is needless to say how this unmanliness serves the 
interests of foreigners. What was the use, it seemed to 
be said, of setting up in England manufactories and employ- 
ing workmen who at any moment might rise in revolt and 
bring about a cessation of-business, when all the risks could 
be undertaken for us in various foreign countries, and 
where products could be got ready for us at a most moderate 
cost? During late years when everybody was complaining 
few signs of self-sacrifice were visible. Ordinary life con- 
tinued under circumstances similar to those of a dozen years 
ago, the only difference being that an enormous quantity 
of foreign goods was used instead of 
The mechanical way in which the school authorities of 
Derbyshire lately turned to Germany to help them in set- 
ting up a mere temporary wooden building reveals the 
terrible habit which is every day growing stronger in Eng- 
land, of relying on the foreigner for the simplest matters. 
Moralists may talk about the growth of the drink habit, 
but it at least is not so subversive of nationality and enter- 
prise as the dependence not only on foreign manufacturers 
but on foreign instructors in order to meet ordinary require- 
ments. Every nation should aim at becoming progressive ; 
but with such lethargy as has been tolerated during late 
years 16 is not towards progress, but decadence, we are 
drifting. 

As we have already said, there is too much common 
sense in this country to allow the road to ruin to be followed 
continuously. It was by self-reliance that Great Britain 
became. the model country which people far and near en- 
deayoured to imitate. That power, although temporarily 
subdued, is not yet extinct, and it is now manifesting itself 
in-the desire to renew the industrial contest in which we 
must take part. We cannot allow ourselves to succumb to 
enemies who have been allowed to assume 


the guise of 
friends. Business must be carried on if we rie suc- 
ceed, but 


under new conditions. Much is made about the 


English products.* 


accursed. But the true reason for such an emigration is 
generally to be found in the fact that the inconvenient and ~ 


' cramped buildings which have grown bit by bit in back — 


lanes, and which are badly lighted, badly ventilated, and — 
badly arranged, are not adapted for the new warfare; while — 
in the country, where abundance of space is available, © 
manufactories can be erected which will be properly 
planned, and in that way will lead to economy of cost in 
production. That so much could be accomplished in pre- 
mises throughout London and the larger towns is credit- 
able to the principals and workmen, and under more favour- 
able conditions it is to be expected that an increased quan- 
tity of better work will be the result. It is unnecessary to 
say that London possesses many advantages, and if space 
and funds are forthcoming there is no reason to prevent 
architects from creating manufactories of the highest class. 
But ground is costly throughout the Metropolis, and new 
firms are not always able to purchase as much of it as is. 
desirable for efficient production. Improved business 
buildings are the first need, but they are not all which is’ 
desired. : 

Another cry which has done much to retard the pro- 
gress of building is that concerning the ‘‘ Simple Life.’’ 
The poet tells us that the Devil’s darling sin is the pride 
that apes humility, and there can be no doubt it has in- 
spired some people who are generally obnoxious. The 
histrionism which of late years has been growing fast in. 
this country has not been without its effect in making 
wealthy people amuse themselves for a while by acting 
as if they were limited in their means. The natural or. 
acquired instinct of civilised man is opposed to the Simple 
Life. Two centuries ago, when App1son visited the Royal 
Exchange, he described the Simple Life of those days as 
requiring tables stored with spices, oils, and wines from 
all parts of the world; the morning draught came from) 
the remotest corners of the earth; the drugs of America 
repaired the bodies that reposed at night under Indian 
canopies; the vineyards of France were the gardens of 
Englishmen, the Spice Islands their hot-beds, the Persians. 
their silk-weavers, and the Chinese their potters. ‘* Our 
eyes,’’ he finely says, ‘‘ are refreshed with the green fields 
of Britain, at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics.’’ In the centuries 
which have followed many foreign things which were then 
unknown are now at our command, and at prices which 
would have amazed the merchants of Queen ANNE’s simple 
days. In other ways also we are brought into relation 
with all parts of the world. The reader of the cheapest 
newspaper is disappointed unless he is provided with in- 
formation from all parts of the earth within a few hours of 
the happening of the events described. It is impossible 
when we concern ourselves with what is remote, and we 
might say remote in time as well as in space, to lead what 
was known as the Simple Life by those who long ago were 
compelled to adopt it. The law of development extends 
to the human mind, and those who claim to. be ascetics. 
in our time cannot avoid being surrounded by objects which 
the earlier ascetics would consider as dangerous objects 
bound to increase the concupiscence of the eyes. It is 
absurd to teach people that a: handsome and well-built 
house, furnished with refined objects that gratify the in- 
tellect and the emotions, is less of an incentive to virtuous 
deeds than a trumpery cottage which an angry cow from 
the fields could easily demolish. Let those who are really 
desirous to lead a Simple Life make holes in chalk-cliffs if 
the police will allow them; but let them not increase the 
number of shams by professing to be what they are not. 
Maris ANTOINETTE played at the Simple Life in a part of 
Versailles specially constructed for the purpose, and we | 
all know what came of it. Hypocrisy in any form is 
dangerous. “ 

The truth is it is necessary for us to return not to such a 
life as might be led by figures in Dresden china if they 
were animated; but to the old true English life which, if it 
leads to wealth, has also produced heroism worthy of- 
ancient Greece.. At all times of that life buildings: were 
influences equal to those of our great Constitution. Never — 


--were they more necessary than at the present time. 


the surveyors of the Office of Woods and Forests. 


public and private Bills. 
the cost of acquisition would be considerably in excess of 
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There 
is a desire to shirk the duties attached to a house, and to 
evade those belonging to manufactories by investing in 
foreign countries and patronising foreign products. But 
‘the results of that mode of conduct are too serious to be 
incidentally referred to. Building. on the scale that is 
necessary has been too long neglected, and unless at once 
accomplished many dangers must ,arise. Agriculture 
seems likely to cease owing to the want of accommodation 
for labourers, and new by-laws are being introduced in 
order to obviate the evils which arise from insanitary 
factories. The importance of these facts is becoming 
recognised, and the remedy for them is not to be found in 
essays on political economy or passionate speeches about 


‘the advantages of socialism. 


It was not by waiting for the adoption of hazy systems 
of regeneration that England prospered, but by meeting 
the wants of the time in the best way that was possible. 
Economists, system-mongers, and other idealists have done 
‘much to injure English life, and it is time their true value 
was accepted. The’most pressing need now is to take part 
in an industrial struggle against able adversaries, and for 
that purpose very numerous buildings must be erected. It 
is satisfactory to find that this truth is not disputed, and that 
already efforts are being made to set about the erection of 
business premises and residences, which are among the 


most effective weapons in the coming campaign of English © 
industry against the world. 


NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, WHITEHALL.* 


4 SELEOT Committee of the House of Commons, 
A appointed over thirty years ago to inquire into the 
annual expenditure on public offices and buildings, and to 
consider whether the adoption of a comprehensive plan for 
the extension and improvement of the public buildings 
would not be advantageous, reported in 1877 against the 
practice of hiring houses, and urged that immediate action 
should be taken to promote the efficiency and comfort of the 
public departments and the dignity of the country. The 
Committee had had under consideration three plans for the 
concentration of certain departments: the first was sub- 
mitted by Sir Hzanry Hunt, consulting surveyor to the 
‘Office of Works; the second by Mr. Mitrorp, permanent 
secretary to that Office; and the third by Mr. Caras, one of 
Sir H. 
Hunt proposed to purchase all the block of buildings 
bounded by Parliament Street on the east, St. James’s 
Park on the west, Great George Street on the south, and 


Charles Street on the north, the building area provided 
-being 133,000 superficial feet and the estimated cost of site 


1,;800,000/._ Here accommodation was to be provided for 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Council Office. : It 
was estimated that the offices might be erected at a cost of 


6l. per superficial foot including all contingencies, this 


amount being in excess of that paid for the Home and 


~ Qolonial Office. 


One of the objections raised against this scheme in 
Committee was that the site was then occupied by pro- 


fessional people who were engaged at the Committee work 


of both Houses of Parliament and with the promotion of 
It was further declared that 


that named. In spite of these obstacles the greater part 


of the site has already been acquired under various Acts of 


Parliament, and the Public Offices Extension Sites Bill 
at present before the House embraces the remaining 
portion. 


The building we illustrate was designed some ten years 


“ago by the late Mr. J. M. Brypon, who, as in the case of 


Mr. Wii1am Youna, the architect for the new War Office, 
never lived to see the completion of his designs. He died 
in 1901 at the age of sixty. Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., 


the principal architect to the Commissioners of Works, has 


carried out the work above the foundations, which were 


begun in 1900. Mr. Brypon was considerably influenced 


* See Illustrations. 


in his elevations by the contiguity of the Home Office and 
the Treasury, especially by the former, with which it is 
connected by a triple arch across Charles Street. The 
Whitehall facades of the three buildings form an interesting 
group, and enable a comparison to be made between the 
treatment by Sir CHarues Barry, Sir G. G. Scorr, and 
Mr. Brypon. Scott provides at the Home Office only 
three storeys and a basement. Mr. Brypon, like Barry, 
has provided a fourth. His ground plan is conspicuous for 
simplicity and symmetry. It could be divided by an axis 
running north and south through the Circular Court into 
two almost identical portions. This imposing court is 
160 feet in diameter, is approached by a triple archway from 
Charles Street, and will be eventually opened to Great 


George Street in the same manner. The part of the build- 


ing to the east of it is lighted by one large court and ten 
smaller ones. The design has not been yet carried out in 
its entirety, for only three out of the five acres of site are 
occupied with Government buildings. The Public Offices 


Extension Sites Bill now before the House authorises the 


acquisition of all the remaining land required, and con- 
sequently no further measure will be necessary. Among 
the buildings to be demolished before the scheme can be 
complete are the headquarters of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, which were designed by CHarLes Barry the 
Second. The Commissioner of Works when questioned 
on the subject said that it was essential that the Institution 
of Civil Engineers should be removed in order to carry out 
the pledge of the late Government that the whole scheme of 
the late Mr. Brypon should be completed down to St. 
James’s Park. He agreed as to the beauty of the facade, - 
and regretted that at the time of its erection there had not 
been sufficient foresight to warn the Civil Engineers not 
to spend too much money on the building as the land might 
be required for public purposes. Mr. L. Harcourt added 
that the Institute would receive 40,0001. as compensation 
for disturbance, but they had paid to the Government - 
exactly the same price per foot for the new and larger site 
on the other side of Great George Street as they had received 
for what they had surrendered. The only opposition to the 
Bill in Committee came from a firm of solicitors having 
offices on the proposed site for the Institution headquarters. 

The new Government Offices are to be occupied by the 
Local Government Board and the Board of Education, 
the former having the part facing Parliament and Great 
George Streets, the latter the remainder, while on the top 
floor sufficient accommodation has been provided in the 
refreshment department for the inclusion of the Home 
Office officials, and for the novelty they are indebted to Sir 
Henry Tanner. The original intention of housing the 


| Board of Trade has had to be abandoned owing to lack of 


adequate space. ‘The official estimate of the cost of the 


‘building was 600,000I. 


Although in the course of a recent discussion in the 
House of Commons a protest was raised against the ‘waste- 
ful fashion in which the First Commissioner was erecting 
enormous marble palaces for numerous junior clerks, ‘there 
cannot be said to be any lavish outlay on materials. Fortun- 
ately the Government were conscious of their duty to erecta 
building not altogether unworthy of the claims of the 


| nation to be one of the most enlightened and leading forces 


of the world. The dignified exterior is of best Portland 
stone as supplied by the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. The 
material-is in harmony with the facades of the new War 
Office (where the same stone was supplied by the company), 
and with many other new buildings which are arousing 
enthusiasm in observers of London’s street architecture. 


. Sculpture has been rather sparingly introduced, though 


such as there is has a most pleasing effect. That in the 
pediment over the entrance shown in our illustration is by 
Mr. Bertram MacKennau. The original design. of Mr. 
Brypon included eight single figures on the parapet and a 
large group over the pediment where the flagstaff now 
stands. A feature of the Whitehall front is the bridge of 
three arches connecting the new building with the Home 
Office. The frieze is the work of Mr. Paun R. Monrt- 
FoRD, while the spandrils are by Mr. Frirx, who has also 
partly ‘executed the carving. The foundations for the 


| entire building were carried out by Messrs. J. Mowiem & 
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Co., who were awarded in competition the same contract 
for the new War Office. Messrs. SPENCER, Santo & Co., 
 Ltd., were the lowest bidders for the superstructure, and | 
their tender amounted to 473,0001., being nearly 10,0001. 
less than the next. 

It is difficult, as we have already suggested, to see any 
grounds for describing the new building as a marble palace. 
The exterior is substantial rather than rich, while the five 
hundred rooms, the staircases, and the long corridors are 
--all.of a severely businesslike character. The greatest 
departure from this rule is in the entrance hall and principal 
. staircase, where mazzano marble has been freely used, with 
pleasing results. The two apartments intended as recep- 

tion-rooms for deputations to the Local Government Board 
and Education Department haye also been treated with 
restrained richness. In one, pavonazzo marble columns 
(supplied by Messrs. Farmer & Brinpiey, Ltd.) with 
bronze caps and bases have been introduced; the other is 
wainscotted (also by the same firm), and has a 
modelled plaster frieze and roof. Wainscot panelling is 
set up in the rooms for the principal permanent officials. 
The important rooms are further fitted with more elaborate 
electric-light fittings by the Bromsgrove Guild. The walls 
of the corridors and of most of the rooms are finished with 
flatted oil paint on plaster, 

The principal deviation from Mr. Brypon’s scheme is 
the addition of a further storey ; but this has been set back 
so as not to interfere with the original proportions. The 
asphalte covered roof is too broken up by skylights, &c., 
to be of much value as a roof garden or similar purpose, 
though none the less it should be of value to any of the 
fifteen hundred officials who feel the need for a brief respite 
in the open air. Another alteration is the substitution of 
atmospheric heating for the ordinary open fireplaces. It 
may be remembered that two years ago, at the suggestion of 
Sir Henry Tanner, several comparative tests were made 
with open grates to discover their power of smoke abate- 
ment, heating power, fuel economy, and suitability. In 
accordance with the result ‘‘ Drawwell ’’ grates by Messrs. 
J.R. Corker, Ltd. (which were bracketed first), and two 
other makes have been installed. These will only be used 
on the first floor; elsewhere the heating will be on 
the Webster Atmospheric System, which has been in- 
stalled by Messrs. Srropr & Co. ; the radiators were sup- 
pled by the British Radiator Company. The wiring for the 
electricity was carried out by the Government’s own staff, 
under the direction of Mr. E. G. Rivers, I.8.0., the chief 
engineer to the Commissioners of Works, who controlled 
all the engineering work. 

In the boiler-room, four Lancashire boilers, 28 feet by 
7 feet 6 inches, have been fixed, and a smaller boiler of 
Cornish type, 18 feet by 5 feet, for use in summer; these 
boilers were supplied by Messrs. Apamson, and the setting 
carried out by H. Winpsor & Co. For protection against 
fire a No. 3 Ellington hydraulic injector has been installed 
by the Hydraulic Engineering Company. The four 
passenger and two hydraulic goods lifts and a number of 
small electric service or paper lifts were constructed by 

‘Messrs. R. Waycoop & Co.., Litd., with the exception of 
the ash or coal platform lift, which was supplied by the 
Easton Lift Company. ‘ 

The various contractors are :— 


Works. 
The foundations 
The superstructure 


Contractors. 
- Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co.. Ltd. 
- Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. W. Garstin & Sons, W. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., 


Marble’ work . -\__ Westminster Bridge Road, 8.E. 


Messrs. Daymond & Sons, Vaux- 
hall. 
- Messrs. A. & S. Wheater, Leeds. 
- Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co.; Ltd. - 
Cheltenham. , 
. Messrs. Carter & Co., Poole. 
Messrs. G. Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd., 
J) Great Portland Street, W. 
‘|The Stourbridge Glazed Brick and 
\ Tile Company. ~ . 
- Mr. W. E. Bone, Adelphi, W.C. 


Plasterers’ work 
Plaster ornament 


Internal tiling , 
Tiling and parapets . 


' Sanitary plumbing work 


born to the climate 
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Works. 


Contractors. 
The Mosaic Marble and Tile: Com- 
pany, Holloway, 
Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd., Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 
Cerne. R. L. Lowe, Ltd., Farn- 
Wood-block flooring . .) worth, Soa. 
(reJ. F. Ebner,‘ Cubitt Town. 
Messrs: H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., 
.- Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., 
S.E. been tls 
Messrs. Oscar Paterson & Co., 
Glasgow. 
‘|}Mr. Wallace 
Street, W. 
. Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
" Hornsey. 
Wrought-iron and bronze Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
gates. : Ltd., Clapham. Wate. 
Wrought-iron work . Messrs. T. Brawn & Co., Birming- 
ham. 
. Messrs. Verity. 
. Messrs. Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd.,. 
Long Acre, W.C. 3 
Messrs. Corker & Co., Rotherham.. 
Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Ltd., and T. Elsley & Co., W, 
Chimney-pieces . . Messrs. G. R. McKenzie & Co. 
Steam-cooking apparatus . Messrs. Wenham & Waters. _ 
Gas-cooking plant . The Carron Foundry Company, 
Upper Thames Street, E:C. 
Domestic hot-water service Messrs. R. Crittall & Co. 
Steam pumps and mains . The Brightside Foundry and En- 
gineering Company, Ltd., Shef+ 
field. : 


Mosaic and terrazzo hang 


Wood carving . ° 
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Stained glass , ‘ Howard, Oxford 
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Stairbalustrading  , Ltd., 


Electric fittings 3 
Electric bells. ‘ 


Stoves and special grates . 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.’* | 
By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D, 


T. JOHN’S occupies an interesting position among 

the Oxford Colleges as regards both its history and 

its architecture. In each there are special features which 
place it to some extent apart. 

The College was founded, as a college, by Royal Letters 
patent on May 1, 1555. The founder was Sir THomas 
Wuitz, Knight, Alderman of the City of London, and 
some time. Lord Mayor. It was he who had saved 
London, and thus the throne, for Queen Mary, when 


Sir THomas Wyatt’s rebels tried to force the bridge gate at 


Southwark. This was in 1554, and in the next year, 
when his Mayoralty was over, he set himself to do 


another service to the realm by founding a place of study - 


for the benefit of ‘‘ true religion and sound learning.’’ 
A tradition, which is found in a life of him written early 
in the next century, says that he was warned in a dream 
to seek for a tree from whose root grew three trunks, 
and thereby to build his college, The monastery of 
St. Bernard, founded by Archbishop CuicHEuE at Oxford 
in 1437, then lay. vacant. Its buildings, great gate, hall 
and chapel still stood, and still stand. It.had been given 
to the new royal foundation of Christ Church, and that 
house was not sorry to part with a property for which it 
hadnouse. The rich merchant saw it (and, it may be pre- 
sumed, found the tree of his dream), bought it, and straight- 
way set to work. The Crown gave him power to make 
statutes, and he made them very much on the model 
of those which the great Winu1am or WykeHam had given 
long before to his College of St. Mary Winton in Oxford. 
In time the foundation grew to be fifty Fellows and scholars, 
and when in later years Winu1am Lamsg had founded 
one more scholarship the number of fifty-one was com- 
plete, which is still commemorated by the ringing of a 
bell fifty-one times at nine o'clock every evening, 
Divinity, law and medicine were the favoured studies. 
One of the Fellows was always to be a physician, a very 
needful precaution in Oxford, where young men: not 
! probably had their health but ill then, 
as they do now. ae, ‘ mea eee 


ets See Illustrations. 
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' So far the history of St. John’s is like that of many 
another college. _It was a new foundation on an old site, 
and the circumstances of its creation are almost exactly 
like those of. Trinity College, its nearest neighbour, 
founded by Sir Tuomas Popsr, himself a friend of Sir 
THomas Wuite. . But the. special features of the first 
years of St. John’s which mark its history began a few 
years later. It had been founded by license of Puinie 
and Mary, and might well seem intended to mark the 
restoration of papal rule over the Church of England 
which they had brought about. But it proved quite 
otherwise. 

Sir THomas Wuite’s fortune was no more secure 
than that of other business men. He fell on evil days, 
and came to live the last years of his life within 
the walls of his College. He took upon himself, in a real 
way, the office of governor of his College. He watched 
oyer its youth, and directed its methods, its manners, and 
its morals. It was he who gaye it its Presidents, and not 
only that, but dismissed them at will; and the first in- 
stance of dismissal is significant of the founder’s mind. 
ALEXANDER BeEtsireE, the first President, was a canon 
of Christ Church, and held several livings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford.. He was deposed after four years. 
Why? Roman Catholic writers assert that it was for 
his refusal to accept the Royal Supremacy—that he was, 
in fact, a martyr to his papalist opinions. But Sir 
Tomas WuiTeE, who dismissed him, gives quite another 
reason—‘* great causes moving me, and especially,’’ he 


says, ‘‘ for that when I had delivered to the said Mr. | 


BELSIRE two score pounds in cash, and for the College’s 
use, and being required to restore the same he answered 
that he owed but 20]., and that the other 201]. was his 
own.’’ He left among the College records the story of 
prevarication and cheating, and Brvsire had to retire to 
his church preferments. But Sir THomas was not vin- 
dictive, or the ex-President fully conformed to the Eliza- 
bethan settlement, for he held his livings till the day of 
his death in 1567, and if he had been really a 
papalist it would haye been easy to dislodge him, and 
certain that, being so near to Oxford, he would have been 
dislodged. At the same time the story is supported by 
the history of the subsequent Presidents in inducing us 
to believe that the College was ruled continuously as a 
corporation loyal to the English Church. Wuut1am Evyve, 
the second President, was deprived in 1563 for maintain- 
ing the Popx’s authority, and Wini1am Srocxer, the 
third, gave up his post (though he retained the headship 
of Gloucester Hall) for the same cause. 

- $i Tuomas WHITE retained his hold on the 
lege till the last. 
and was buried 


Col- 
He died on February 12, 1567, 
under the altar of the chapel 
(which had been consecrated in’ 1530, when the 
Cistercians were still in possession, by Roserr 
Kina, the last abbot of Osney, titular bishop of Rheon), 
as he directed, ‘‘ honestly, without pomp and vain glory.’’ 
His last letter to the College, written nine days before 
his death, had given direction for the choice of choristers, 
“that the service of Almighty Gop might be maintained 
to the utmost of my power.’’ He designed that the 
College life should centre round the chapel, whence 
prayers should rise continually, after the use of the 
Church of England, whose days of Reformation he had 
seen and participated in. The special feature of the 
early history of St. John’s is that it was founded during 
the dominance of Romanism, and was guided through the 
years of Elizabethan settlement by its founder himself, 
who remained in thorough sympathy with the English 
Church. . . | 
Other features of the history of three centuries and 

a half must be briefly told. The College has the unique 
distinction of supplying two Archbishops of Canterbury in 
succession, WinLiam Lavup and WiuutAm Juxon, who had 
been successively Presidents of St. John’s. Laup, whose 
life and death belong to the history of England—for he 
was one of the five or six archbishops who have made a 
difference to the development of the nation—was in Oxford 
a great patron of learning, perhaps the greatest since 
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the Reformation, and in St. John’s a second founder. 
He gave books, buildings, and a tradition of loyalty in 
Church and State. He, too, lies. buried at the east end 
of the chapel, moved from All Hallows Barking, by 
the Tower, after the Restoration; and Juxon lies there, 
too, the good bishop who attended Cuarues I. cn the 
scaffold, and lived to’ take part in the crowning of 
Cuarzes IT. 

The College had long a traditional loyalty to the 
Srrewarrs. It had entertained James I., Cuaruss I., 
Cuarurs II., James If.; and Prince Rupert had been 
on its books as a member. Dr. Rawuinson, the great 
antiquary, and secretly a bishop among the Nonjurors, 
was among its alumni and not least munificent among 
its benefactors. Only when Dr. Houtmess, as President, 
received GrorGcE III. and Queen CHARLOTTE (whose 
pictures still remain in the President’s Lodgings) did it 
formally reconcile itself (men said) to the Hanoverian 
line. In later years it has certainly been among the 
warmest in welcoming modern progress: it has given 
generously to the new School of Forestry by building a 
new mansion for its use and by welcoming its work in 
and near the wood of Bagley, one of its choicest posses- 
sions. It possesses a noble and famous link with its past 
opinions and past glories in its venerable President, Dr. 
JAMES BELLAMY, who has done more by his wisdom, 
prudence and sympathy than any living man in Oxford 
to bridge over the gulf between the old and the new. 

A word of the buildings which happily are to be shown 
in numbers of The Architect. The greater part of the 
front quadrangle belongs. to the time of Archbishop 
CHICHELE, though the front has an upper storey of much 
later date, and the chapel and hall were first built in 
the sixteenth century. The ancient cellars show the 
strength of the old building and the largest one was no 
doubt the old beer cellar of the Cistercians. The Presi- 
dent’s lodging was largely added to in the seventeenth 
century, and the characteristic features of the interior, 
the fine staircase and beautiful gallery looking on to the 
inner quadrangle, belong to that period. 

The hall and chapel, as I have said, date from the 
monastic days, but the hall was entirely transformed in 
the eighteenth century, when the western portion was 
added and the whole ceiled, making a room of admirable 
acoustic properties but hiding the fine timber roof of the 
original hall. 

The chapel has undergone a more grievous change. 
Till 1845 it was a fine example of the Classical work in 
which the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries excelled. 
There is no known picture of it as it was then, but, from 
the records of the woodwork and the *‘ Corinthian ’’ altar, 
I conclude that it must have been like Trinity Chapel still 
happily is, or like some of the Wren churches in London. 
It was famous for its musical service. One reads in that 
rare book, Hunu’s “‘ Letters ’’ (11. 23) [Mr. WuistuEr to 
W. SHENSTONE, Esq.: no date] :—‘* You enquired after 
Mri D He, and his lady, and Miss B s, have 
drank tea with me twice within this fortnight. We 
went to Christ Church prayers together; from thence, 
arrayed in gold and silver, we rushed into St. John’s 
Chapel, where we stood, knelt and sate (I won’t say 
prayed) the whole service-time ; for you know it is usual 
there for strangers to sit in the choir, which we did, to 
the great advantage both of the fan and the snuff-box, 
which were neither of them long unemployed during 
Divine Service. You know they are great helps to devo- 
tion: snuff certainly composes, and a fan may waft a 
soul to Heaven before it is aware.’’ 

How long fashion frequented St. John’s Chapel I do 
not know, but it has had many famous organists, includ- 
ing Puinip Hayes, Crotcu, and STEPHEN EXLvey; and its 
choir is part of the original foundation, and was further 


endowed by Sir Wiutram Pappy, Physician to King 


JAMES I. It sadly needs still further endowment. 
The library is, as a building, in two parts. The first 


-was begun by Sir Taomas: Wuire and finished (with a 


gift from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, with which 
from the very first the College has been associated in good 
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works, a connection honourable to both corporations) in 
1596. The second is a long handsome gallery looking 
upon the garden, and is the choicest and most beautiful 
gift of Archbishop Laup. It is the chief part of the 
‘‘ Canterbury Building,” as it was called in the seven- 
teenth century, given by the generosity of the great Arch- 
bishop, and finished in 1636. Architecturally, the 
quadrangle is of extreme irerest. It is 8 masterly blend- 
ing of a general Gothic outline with Classical features. 
It suggests Italian influence, or, as Mr. REGINALD Buom- 
FIELD has shown, a sympathy with Spanish work, The 
cloisters, which remind one of Bologna, were in their 
time famous (so Juxon, then President, wrote to Laup), 
as ‘‘of a form not yet seen in Oxford, for that under 
Jesus College Library is a misfeatured thing.’’ Indeed, the 
interest excited by the building was so great and wide- 
spread that.an Italian life of Cosimo III. of Tuscany con- 
tains an illustration of it as one of the remarkable places 
which the Duke visited. I have also seen French prints 
of the building, of about the same date. 

But the garden front is the most beautiful feature of 
the whole, and one of the architectural glories of Oxford. I 
will leave it to architects to descant on its merits, noting 
only how the whole line (which is, on no authority, 
ascribed to Inco Jongs) is designed to develop the idea 
of the single window at the south-east, finished in 1596. 


RHYTHM IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


N architecture rhythm is the regular recurrence or succes- 
I sion of equal or similar features. It corresponds to time 
in music or measure in poetry. 

Rhythm gives to a design formality, dignity and unity, 
and is therefore always demanded in monumental composi- 
tions. It is a very comprehensive subject, and it is the inten- 
tion of the writer to touch only upon its elementary aspects— 
to do otherwise would develop these memoranda into a very 
large volume. 

It is a subject worthy of an architect’s most careful study, 
as it deals with the fundamental elements of his designs. In 
analysing his work nothing is so directly helpful to him in 
perfecting it as the application of the principles of rhythmic 
progression. In the formative process of designing, the prin- 
ciples discussed below should be subconscious, as it were, to 
his mind. He should follow his trained feeling and the 
impulses of his imagination—but for a cool analysis of a 
design he must let his intellect govern. ; 

Considered abstractly, rhythm (being repeated measure) 
implies finiteness—a bounding of space or time. In architec- 
ture its application refers, of course, to space-extension. 

Let us call the space, separating features, in a building 

an interval and the features themselves the accent, the whole 
together a measure. The interval may be void, as in the 
case of an open colonnade, or a solid, as in the case of a solid 
wall with engaged pilasters, 
_._ Rhythm maybe simple or compound, the simplest being 
that in which neither interval nor accent cxontain any sub- 
division, as in the case of the peristyle of a Greek temple, 
where the columns would represent the accent, the inter- 
columination the interval. 

Ar example of complex rhythm would be a group of 
three windows (between large bounding piers) separated by 
piers (relatively smaller than bounding. piers), forming, in 
combination, a larger interval, and this larger interval re- 
peated at least three times. Tho diagram below gives a few 
examples of rhythmic progression from the simplest to the 
more complex. 

Theoretically there is no limit to the combinations of 
rhythmic movement that can be made, but practically there 
is, of course, a limit. In composition, rhythmic progression 
applies to yertical extensions as well as to lateral. 

The forms of rhythm may be classified as follows :— 

(1) Single rhythm (a), 

(2) Compound rhythm (the combination of smaller equal 


units or intervals forming a large interval, as B, o, p, and BE). 


(3) Graduated rhythm (see r and a). 

(4) Merged rhythm or rhythm of curved lines (H).. 
. The. simplest complete form of rhythmical progression 
in architecture is that in which the interval is stated three 


* By Frederick P, Dinkelberg, from the Inland Architect. 


times, for the following reasons :—The first measure of space 
would necessarily consist of accent (or bounding term), in- 
terval and accent (second bounding term). By _Tepeating 
interval once, with its bounding term, we obtain accent, 
interval, accent, interval, accent—three accents and two 
intervals. 

We have in this case rhythm of accent because the accents 
are separated by two equal intervals, showing regular succes- 
sion, but we have only one accent separating the two intervals. 
To establish a regular succession of intervals we need at Teast 
two accents separating them (thus showing their continuity), 
together with the outer .bounding terms or accents. . This 


RHYTHM SN ARCHITECTVRAL COMPOSITION 
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would give us four accents and three intervals, forming to- 
gether tho simplest complete form of rhythmical progression, 
as at A in diagram, giving rhythm both of intervals and 
accents. 

In the diagram B and c are examples of compound rhythm, 
in which the main triple divisions contain subdivisions. p 
and E are examples of divided accents, » with the further sub- 
division of interval. ; 

In every case and in every form of rhythmic progression, 
however, the accents uniting (or separating) intervals must 
be equal; the intervals also must be equal to each other 
(except in the case of graduated rhythm), otherwise «the 
rhythm is destroyed. ‘ ' 

The first and last accent in a series of measures may bein- | 
creased in size over the intermediate accents, and usually are 
in architectural compositions for the sake of emphasis, | 

In Fr and G we have two examples of graduated rhythm. 
Graduated rhythm is a principle recognised in Greek orna- 
ment, more than in any other style. 

This fact, and the observance of the law of radiation, is 
the reason why their ornament is so supremely beautiful and 
perfect. The Greeks obtained thereby constant variety with 
unity. - 
Below are given two outline drawings of natural leaf 
forms, also a drawing of conventionalised Greek: acanthus 
leaf, which gives a good illustration of the beauty which 
results from the observance of the laws of gradation and radia- 
tion, 

The proportioning of the two factors, accent and interval, 
to each other, is the artist’s opportunity. The least beautiful 
proportion is that in which accent and interval are equal. 
The artist can combine and modify proportion or rélation of 
these two factors in a great variety of ways, but must, to 
achieve beauty, obey certain fixed laws. Rhythm is perhaps 


only another name for order, which, as we are told by the 
poet, is heaven’s first law. * 
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Mr. W. W. Astor has given a donation ‘of -1,0002. in 


support of the excavations of. the British School at Athens in 
Laconia. ; 
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. ITOWN PLANNING. 
At 


the annual provincial meeting of the Incorporated 

Society of Medical Officers of Health on Saturday, in 
Glasgow, Dr. A. K. Chalmers, medical officer of health, 
Glasgow, read a paper on “ The Growth of Cities in Relation 
to Town Planning.”’ He referred to the proposals before 
Parliament in the Housing and Town Planning Bill of the 
President of the Local Government Board, which, he said, 
aimed at something more than past housing legislation had 
done, by providing for schemes for town planning. These 
schemes need not be limited to unbuilt ground within the 
district of a given local authority, but could be applied to 
any land in its neighbourhood which appeared likely to be 
used for building purposes. There was, further, a provision 
which appeared to regard such an area as experimental 
ground for differentiating the various functions of public 
health administration, so that the authority responsible for 
the execution of the scheme may be one of the local 
authorities concerned, or for certain purposes of the scheme 
one local authority and for certain other purposes another 
local authority. Not only so, but a joint body may be con- 
stituted especially for the purpose, and this body is to be 
endowed with all necessary powers for carrying out the 
objects of the scheme. In Scotland, according to a return 
recently issued by the Registrar-General, the proportion of 
population living in one-roomed houses has fallen in forty: 
years (1861-1901) from 26 per cent. to 11 per cent., while 
the proportion living in two rooms had risen from 37.7 to 
39.5 per cent., in three rooms from 12.6 to 19.9 per cent., 
in four rooms from 6.4 to 9.1 per cent. In Glasgow the 
average house had undergone a gradual enlargement in size 
and the occupants per room a gradual reduction in number, 
and this latter, which was a most important sanitary factor, 
was true for all the large towns of Scotland. Moreover, the 
death rate of towns now approximated that which formerly 
obtained in. rural districts, and the life of the worker had 
been extended at its most useful period. But when all this 
had been’ granted, it remained true that there were still 
many districts in cities where, despite the improvements, the 
lives of the inhabitants were spent amid a succession of 
scenes of squalor and misery. That racial dangers did 
attend the ever-increasing masses of our population who 
passed: their existence in towns under existing conditions 
required almost no argument, but so far as they were de- 
finable they arose not from advances in hygiene, but because 
of its neglect; and when they belonged to the group which 
for want of a better term might be called neuropathic, and 
of which hooliganism was the most obtrusive type, they 
were too prone to suggest degenerate parentage and degraded 
home life as a cause, instead of seeking the true explanation 
in the wholly artificial life of a city child. Parks and open 


- would be to regulate its conditions. 


spaces no doubt had their value as correctives, but experience 
was teaching cities that these must be supplied on a more 
generous scale in the future. In these respects peril lay in 
the path of a nation which set itself to solve the problem of. 
empire on a groundwork of city populations. The well- 
being of.a city demanded more than the abolition or recon- 
struction of its worst houses—there remained the question of 
the physical efficiency of town populations on which the life 
of the nation must now more than ever depend. Here lay 
the problem. which we in Britain had set ourselves to solve 
by concentrating three-fourths of our population in: towns. 
Disappointment was expressed with many of the results of 
displacement. Slum areas had been reconstructed, but the 
slum was reproduced elsewhere. They need scarcely express 
wonder that the temptation to feel and express disappoint- 
ment.with these efforts was yielded to. But the effect on 
public policy was to be regretted. Because reconstruction 
areas were costly and failed to meet the case of the displaced 
tenant there had been.a growing tendency to leave the tenant 
in his surroundings and find some solace in the reflection 
that he was in some measure a contributory cause of the 
surrounding degradation. Local authorities were, if not lax, 
much less’ enthusiastic in the demolition of insanitary areas 
than formerly, and this partly because rehousing had come 
to absorb more attention than the displacement of the popu-. 
lations who were insanitarily housed. The requirements of 


the Act to provide accommodation equivalent to the number |) 


of persons displaced had operated in some measure to defeat 
its main: object, and so, instead of displacement schemes 
from insanitary areas, we had come to think mainly of 
rehousing. the displaced population; that was, demolition 
had come to be regarded as an incident only in a scheme for 
reconstruction. The emphasis had thus fallen on the wrong } 
place, the primary object of.all housing reform being, ty 
displace from houses which were unfit for habitation, Speak. 


ing of future reform, Dr. Chalmers said, in closing, that 
lower buildings and wider intervals between them seemed to 
him a necessity for the future, more especially in their 
Scotch towns with the flatted tenement system. So long as 
we could buy food supplies and maintain our markets the 
massing of population was likely to continue. The problem 
The modern city had 
no name, or rather it had a multiplicity of names, and the 
interests of its several parts were sometimes supposed to be 
divergent. Here it was that the present Bill might, he 
thought, prove of advantage if its provision for schemes of 
planning for the future were but liberally interpreted. 


LIVERPOOL ART GALLERY. 
fe Gea to the report of the curator of the Walker 
Art Gallery, the past year was one of unprecedented 
activity in the matter of special exhibitions, and as a result 
it was not possible at any time during it to show the per- 
manent collection in anything approaching to entirety. As 


| far as possible in the intervals between the exhibitions the 


pictures belonging to the Gallery were displayed, and those 
most sought after were not at any time removed from view. 
The cost of repeated removals, and the inevitable wear and 
tear of pictures and frames is one of several cogent reasons for 
extending the Corporation Art Galleries as soon as possible. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that during the year, 
notwithstanding the large number of persons attracted by the 
special exhibitions, the total number of visitors to the.Gallery 
(which in 1906 was increased from 350,759 to 403,592 by the 
attraction of the complete display of the permanent collection) 
fell to 587,205. Owners of works by Liverpool artists are again 
earnestly appealed to to assist the committee in developing 
its collection into one worthy of the great importance of the 
local school. The additions to the permanent collection show 
that in addition to such purchases as the committee ate 
able to make out of the profits of the Autumn Exhibition 
they continue to receive valuable and interesting gifts and 
bequests from citizens and others interested in the Gallery. 
In connection with the Autumn Exhibition, the proprietors 
of the Liverpool Courier again offered prizes for a special 
voting competition in connection with the Exhibition, which 
resulted in the distribution of pictures of the catalogue value 
of 133). The attendance of the public at the Exhibition 
numbered 51,055. The number of works shown was 2,185, of 
which 181 were sold, the catalogue prices of which amounted 


to 4,4461. 
ifs has been definitely decided to transport the remains of 
Crosby Hall from the City and re-erect the Hall at More’s 
Garden, Chelsea Embankment. The estimated cost, includ- 
ing the removal, is from 11,0001. to 12,0001., and of this 6,0001. 
has been promised in subscriptions. An appeal is to be issued 
later for further subscriptions. More’s Garden occupies a 
commanding piece of ground having Beaufort Street and 
Danvers Street for its wings, and the Embankment for its 
frontage. It is proposed that new Crosby Hall shall form 
art of the scheme for the erection of University Hall, a 
uilding similar in purpose to Toynbee Hall in East London. 
At present a portion of the site—that at the corner of Beau- 
fort Street-—is occupied by a block of flats, where several 
students are in residence. This is the nucleus of the buildings 
which it is proposed to erect. It is expected that the total 
cost will be about 60,0007. It is stated that once Crosby Hall 
is re-erected, it will probably be made over to the hondon 
County Council to hold in perpetuity, the rest of the building 
constituting University Hall being owned by the University 
and City Association—a body formed for the purpose of 
administering the Hall. 


CROSBY HALL. 


The Requirements of Painters in oils and water-colours 
should be well-known by Messrs. Winsor & Newton, Ltd. 
They must .have received many complaints about the incon- 
venience of the smallest easel for out-of-door work. The Wim- 
bush patent ‘‘ Knee Clip’’ Easel is an invention which is 
well adapted to surmount the difficulty. All that has to be 
carried is a small rod, which is joined together, and which 
serves as a fulcrum on one side for the canvas panel or block. 
On the other side the canvas is secured by two clips, which the 
artist places on his knees, and which are screwed into the 
frame. It depends on his or her steadiness to have the canvas 
as firm as on an easel in the studio. The whole apparatus can 
be obtained for the small sum of 3s. 6d., and everyone who: 

_ undertakes outdoor sketching; should be provided with a set. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At the annual meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings Sir Joun Srimtivc-MaxweEwn read a 
paper in which he advocated the creation of a Central 
Monuments Commission for each of the three kingdoms. 
A list would, in the first instance, be prepared of national 
monuments which would include cathedrals, a few excep- 
tional churches, castles, and certain prehistoric monuments 
such as Stonehenge. These would be placed under the 
direct control of the Commissioners, and none of them 
could be touched without their sanction. They would have 
a grant to administer, say of 20,0001. a year for England, 
and for the other kingdoms in proportion, with perfect 
freedom to use the money as they thought best, and pre- 
senting an annual report and balance-sheet to Parliament. 
They would no doubt retain the services of one or more 
architects and of mspectors; they would by no means 
relieve the present proprietors of the upkeep of the build- 
ings, but their sanction would be necessary to other altera- 
tions. The Commissioners would be in a position to give 
substantial assistance where required, and would have 
facilities for obtaining the power to step in and do repairs 
themselves where a building was proved to be negles*ed. 
In addition to these central bodies, Sir Joun Srrevinxu- 
MaxweELt suggested the establishment of a County Monu- 
ments Commission for each county, whose business it would 
be to draw up a list of the objects of interest in its own area. 
These might be termed ‘‘ County Monuments.”’ It would 
not be necessary to schedule whole buildings, often only 
part of a building would be scheduled; once on the list, no 
building could be altered without giving notice and sub- 
raitting plans to the County Commissions. The First Com- 
missioner of Works should be ex-officio a member of the 
Monuments Commission in each of the three kingdoms, 
and should take charge of their estimates in Parliament. 
In 1882 when the Ancient Monuments Act became law it 
would‘ have been made far more comprehensive if it were 
not for the apprehension about the rights of property. But 
in a quarter of a century we have been taught that preperty 
is less sacred than was formerly imagined. In Ireland 
the. Commissioners of Works have obtained charge of a 
great many remains of ecclesiastical edifices. necenily in 
Scotland the proposal to schedule old buildiags h:s been 
welcomed. It may, therefore, be concluded that such an 
organisation as is proposed would be accepted by Parlia- 
ment with few changes. What is desirable is protection 
, not only against vandalism, but irregular restoration. 


THE principle of co-operation has found adherents 
among French painters. 


in which there will be a permanent exhibition. If the paint- 
ings are'sold others will be 
The aim of the movement is to enable painters to deal 
directly with those who wish to be considered patrons of 
art. As the services of de 
will be no heavy commissions to pay beyond a stipulated 


percentage. M. Royser is the honorary President and 
M. Lion Commers the President. 


the hope of increasing his own profits, but because -he 
wished to carry out his contracts in the time agreed on. 


Lecuatre was imitated by other 


Ir cannot be said that although people 
are very desirous that Colonists shoul 
preference to the goods sent from 


subject is considered to have 
Colonial Conference last year the 


adopted :—‘‘ That it is desirable that reciprocity should 


be established between the respective Governments and 
examining authorities throughout the Empire with regard 
to the examination and authorisation of land surveyors, 


and the memorandum of the Surveyors’ Institution on this ' 


subject be commended to the favourable consideration of 
the several Governments.’’ The Queensland Parliament 
is the first to take measures to carry out the resolution. 
An Act has been passed of which the following is one of 
the clauses :—‘‘ The Board (1.e., the surveyors constituted 


under the Act) may enter into a reciprocal arrangement . 


with the Surveyors’ Board or other competent authority of 
any State or Colony within His Majesty’s dominions for 
the recognition of the status of any person authorised by 


such Board or other authority to practise as a surveyor in’ 


such State or Colony, and the registration of such person 
as a surveyor under the Act.’’ 
suitable persons will be registered every applicant must 
furnish satisfactory evidence of character and competency. 


CRAIGMILLAR CasTLE is one of the most interesting 


examples of its class in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Parts. 


of it date frem the fourteenth century or earlier, and the 
surrounding wall was erected in 1427. It is closely con- 
nected with the sorrows of Queen Mary, and the adjacent 
village was known as Petty France from the number of her 
French guards quartered there. There is a strong keep 
or tower flanked with turrets and connected with the lesser 
buildings. The English destroyed it in 1555, but it was 


restored. It might be supposed that a building possessing. 


so much interest would be respected, for it is freely open 


to the public except on Sundays and two or three week- . 


days in the year. But the owner says he will haye to 
adopt other methods unless there is a cessation of the 
injury which now takes place. Not only are the walls 


frequently defaced by writing or carving names on them, , 
but stones are sometimes loosened in their beds, and plaster’ 
The woods. adjacent to thé Castle are in- 
vaded by visitors who destroy young trees, root up and. 


pulled down. 


carry away rock plants, and break down and injure flower- 


ing shrubs. This havoc is not creditable to the people of» 


Edinburgh, who form the majority of the visitors; and it 
suggests a change in character if not a deterioration, for 


at one time no people were more proud of their ancient’ 


remains than Scotsmen. 


THE approximation of Indian to English ways is sug- 


gested by an inquest which was held in Bombay a fortnight 


ago. There was a sudden collapse of a house in Islampura 
and a Hindu labourer was killed. Mr. Mrrwanst 


Manecxs1 Misrri said that he held a municipal licence as_ 


a surveyor. He had submitted to the municipality the 


plans and details of repairs to be carried out in connection - 
with the building, at the request of owner. The work of: 
overhauling the building was commenced in February last.’ 
Since that time until the day of the collapse witness super-— 
vised the work. Witness had visited the house two days: 
before it collapsed. The municipal inspector was with him 
Witness thought that the collapse was due. 
to the sudden fall of the north-west external wall which. 


at the time. 


was being pulled down. Mr. Sorapst Temurgr Aca, In- 


spector of Streets and Buildings, Bombay Municipality, ° 
last witness two days: 


who visited the building with the 
prior to the collapse, said that when he inspected the work 
he found nothing wrong. He could not assign any reason 
for the collapse. Mr. Harr Burcasr, Municipal Divisional 
Superintendent of Streets and Buildings, deposed to haye 
personally inspected the building on August 21, 1907, and 
issued a notice for the removal of certain portions of the 
building, which he considered to be in dangerous condition. 
Witness had visited the building four weeks prior to the 
collapse. 


to prevent a collapse. The jury returned a verdict that 


death was due to fracture of the base of the skull caused by 


deceased having been buried under the débris of the house 
which collapsed on him while being demolished. The 


whole of the circumstances recall the recent collapse in 
.Castle Street, especially in being inexplicable, 


(Continued on page 9.) 


In order to insure that 


As far as he could see all precautions were taken 


; 


was on planks. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


Tue Chateau d’Amboise was at one time a favourite 
subject with artists. Its picturesque position on a steep 
rock above the Loire and the associations connected with 
it impart to it an interest which is almost unique. There 
is not much care taken of the chateau, and the neighbour- 
ing forest, it is believed, has been sold to a foreign 
syndicate in order to be cut down for timber. There 
is one curious architectural work at Chanteloup which was 
originally part of the domain of Amboise, and which it is 
feared will be destroyed in the contemplated *‘ improve- 
ments.’’ It is known as the Pagoda, although it is far 
from being so suggestive of the East as the structure in 
Kew Gardens. Indeed, it might be supposed that Lr 
Camus who designed it about 1775 was inspired by some 
of Wren’s steeples in London, and especially by St. 
Bride’s in Fleet Street. Chanteloup was owned by the 
Duke pr CuorsetL, who is described in a scornful way by 
CARLYLE as one of the proximate causes of the French 
Revolution. He was exiled by Lovis XV., and he 
gathered around him painters, musicians, and other 
artists besides authors and philosophers. The chateau 
in which they enjoyed themselves fell into the hands of 
CHaptaL, the chemist and discoverer of the process for 
making sugar out of beetroot. He sold the property to 
speculators, and although they were destructive and left 
no trace of the chateau, they spared the Pagoda. 
Whether it will survive amid the experiments for alter- 
ing the property cannot be foretold. But as a curious 
relic of the eighteenth century it deserves preservation. 
The interior decorations are of much interest. 


Tue description of Melrose Abbey by moonlight which 
appeared in “‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ published 
im 1805, was not without its influence in creating in- 
terest in Gothic. At the time a part of the ruins was 


- used as a parish church. Sourury remarked in 1805 that 
the finest of the abbey windows was injured by the 
weight of a clock placed above it, and another window 


served as a passage into the church. The ascent to it 
About 1810 a church was erected in the 
village of Melrose, and this was partially destroyed last 
week by fire, for although the walls remain it is doubtful 


whether they can be restored. The organ in the church 


cost 7001., and is now lost. After the new church was 


_ set up Scorr was able to carry out some reparations at 


the Abbey, the Duke of Bucctevcu, who possessed the 
abbey-lands, paying the expenses. Scorr was proud of 
his amateur restoration, for in a letter to Lord MontTaquE 
he wrote :—‘‘ Melrose is looking exceedingly well. I 
begin to think taking off the old roof would have hurt it, 
at least externally, by diminishing its effect on the eye. 
The lowering the roofs of the aisles has had a most ex- 
cellent effect.”’ Much as he admired Melrose, Scorr 


loved to make occasionally a raid on it in order to carry 


off pieces of sculpture and other ornament for the embel- 
lishment of Abbotsford. 


AmipstT the countless statues in the streets of Paris the 
visitor seeks in yain for one of Pierre CoRNEILLE, the 
dramatist, whose heroic tragedies are among the stock- 
pieces of the Théatre Francais. If, however, the visitor 
should wend his way to the cemetery of art known as the 
Depot des Marbres he would find there a bronze figure 
of the dramatist who, if he had waited in this world until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, would have 
been made-a prince by Napotgon. The statue in the 
Depét has a history. Some years ago the absence of a 
statue of CoRrNEILLE was considered discreditable to 
France. Accordingly efforts were made to collect sub- 
scriptions. .-The commission was given to M. ALLOUARD, 
and he proposed to supplement the figure of the poet with 
one of the Cid, the hero of one of the tragedies, and 
another of ‘‘ Tragedy.’’ The money did not come in 
abundantly, and the two side figures had to be omitted. 


Two years ago the statue was inaugurated with the cus- 
tomary ceremonial, speeches, and music. The site 
assigned to it was near the Panthéon, where it was to 
serve as a pendant to a statue of J. J. Rousseau. After 
the ceremony was over the statue had to be taken down 
and sent to the Depdt, for the simple reason that the 
pedestal on which it was placed was a temporary struc- 
ture of wood without stability. 


Amone the villas at Tivoli there is not one which 
surpasses that founded in 1549 by Cardinal Ippotito, and 
which, tradition says, cost more than a million Romsn 
crowns. The plan of the villa and gardens was prepared 
by Pirro Licorio, and the fountains and waterworks 
were designed by Orazio OLIviERI: one was said by 
MicHEL ANGELO to be the queen of fountains. It required 
a large sum to keep such a property in its origina] con- 
dition, and as the family p’EsteE lost power the villa and 
its appurtenances declined. The late Cardinal Honen- 
LOHE became proprietor of it, and he was able to expend 
money on the restoration. Before he died he made his 
steward Signor Nosrit his heir. The Archduke Franots- 
FERDINAND of Austria was, however, able to claim the 
villa and gardens as heir of the Duke of MopEeNa. Signor 
Nosia demanded a repayment of the outlay on restora- 
tion and improvements. The first judgment given by the 
Roman Court was not satisfactory to either litigant. 
Appeals were lodged, and last week there was a decision 
in favour of Signor Nor. 


Tue west end of Hereford Cathedral was one of James 
Wyatt’s creations, and it should have demonstrated that 
an architect who began his operations on the cathedral 
in such a way should not be allowed to take any further 
part in altering the cathedral. But it pleased the autho- 
rities at the time, and indeed it appears to have inspired 
many builders who at the beginning of the nineteenth _ 
century obtained orders for chapels. In consequence o! 
its character the west front was omitted when the cathe- 
dral was represented by artists who could appreciate 
Gothic, and it is not to be found among the views of the 
cathedral we published six years ago. Fortunately 
Wyatr’s folly will no longer displease the eyes of 
visitors to Hereford Cathedral. Recently the substi- 
tute for it, designed by Mr. J. Ouprip Scorr and carried 
cut by Messrs. Joun THompson & Co., was dedicated. 
the work has cosi about 15,0001. There are statues of 
the late Queen Victoria, St. Tuomas of Hereford, and 
St. ETHELBERT. The Archbishop of MrELBourng, who 
was one of the prelates taking part in the ceremony, 
delivered an address in which he said the way in which 
English Churchpeople awoke to the sense of the treasure 
they possessed in their glorious cathedrals was only part 
of a great national movement, after many years of neg- 
fect and disfigurement. Who built our cathedrals? 
Speaking generally, the cathedrals were built by the free- 
will offerings of bishops, dignitaries, and Churchpeople. 


.The fabric rolls of York Minster told their own story, 


and a like story could be proved or inferred for that and 
other churches. The Church now recognised fully that 
this proud inheritance of great buildings must be trea- 
sured in our generation and handed on to the next in 
goodly repair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S._GATEWAY, FRONT Quar— 
GATEWAY, BACK QUAD. 


OR a description of St. John’s College the reader is 
referred to the article by the Rev. W. H. Hurroy, 
B.D., in this number. 
NEW PUBLIC OFFICES, WHITEHALL, 8.W.—CIRCULAR COURT—DETAIL 
OF MAIN FRONT—DETAIL OF MAIN DOORWAY. 
N article on the new Education Office and the Office of 


the Local Government Board will be found. on 
pages 3 and 4. 
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HITCHIN.* 
HE custom of commencing a paper of this kind by an 
' inquiry into the etymological meaning of the place-name 
often throws a light on the past history of the town, but in 
the present instance it does not help us much. 

Hitchin is situated on the river Hiz, which runs in a 
northerly direction, and falls into the Great Ouse. The Rev. 
H. Hall, M.A., in his work ‘‘ Names of Places in Hertford- 
shire,’ says, ‘‘a meadow when’ free from trees was called 
‘ing.’ Of this we have an example in Hitchin—the meadow 
by the Hitz.”’ 

Norden in his ‘‘ Hertfordshire,’ says ‘‘ Hitching, or 
Hitchine, more properly Hitchend, because it lyeth at 
the end of a famous wood called Hitch, from which also the 
hundred of Hitch, called Hitch Haulf hundred, takes its 
name.’? But Hitch is only the river-name spelt differently,. for 
in Domesday Book the town and the half hundred are called 
‘“‘ Hiz.’’? This is one of those sibilant words like Ouse, Isis, 
Tees, &c., supposed to be of Celtic origin, simulating the 
hushing sound made by a streamlet purling over a pebbly bed, 
or in other words, of onomatopceic character—words formed by 
imitation of sounds. 

There is nothing to show that Hitchin was ever a Roman 
station, but from a few remains, coins, &c., that have been 
found -hereabouts, it seems probable that there were Roman 
buildings in the vicinity, and situated as it is at the cross 
roads or intersection of the Icknield Way and the Great North 
Road, it must have been a place of importance in quite early 
times. From the guild marks and arms of the staple of Calais 
that we have seen in and about the church we may gather some 
idea of the business carried on here four or five hundred years 
ago. The quaint street called Bancroft was the centre of the 
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' WINDOW OF THE TYLERS’ GUILD, HITCHIN. 


wool trade. Several wool-staplers resided there, and there was 
the house of the Brotherhood of Wool-staplers, and at the pre- 
sent time sheep are still penned there on market days. It may 
at first sight appear remarkable that this little Hertfordshire 
town’ should be so closely connected with Calais, but we must 
remember that Calais was an English town from the time of 
the Norman Conquest to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
a period of about 500 years. ae 
From the time of William Rufus to that of Edward I. the 
manor of Hitchin belonged to the Baliol family. In the latter 
reign it was seized by the King together with the other pos- 
sessions of John Baliol. At a later period it formed part of 
the jointure of the queens, and was held as such by Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry: VII., Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, 
J ane Seymour and_Anne of Denmark, consort of James I: 
It“was seized by the Parliament in 1649; but restored to the 
Crown ten years later. Since 1721 it has been leased by the 
Crown to private persons, the last of whom was William Wil- 
shére, Esq., of Hitchin. 
The church is a fine structure of the fourteenth century, 
150: feet in length and 65 feet in breadth, and is, with the ex- 
ception of St, Albans Cathedral, the largest in Herts. It 
* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenzum by Mr, 
_ Jonathan Downes. ye 


has a large west tower, and there are two very large chancel — 


chapels. The carved roofs throughout are good, and there 
are beautiful carved screens to the side chapels: the one be- 
tween the south aisle and south chapel has on the cornice 
angels bearing the emblems of the Passion. The architecture 
is mainly Decorated, but there are traces of earlier work, as 
well as later additions, as may be seen from the plan drawn by 
Mr. Geoffry Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., for the Hast Herts Archeo- 
logical Society, a copy of which is in the church. This shows 
that the piers at’ the angles of the nave are largely of 


twelfth-century work, and the tower is chiefly thirteenth cen-~ 


tury, and the north and south porches of fifteenth century. 
The church was anciently dedicated to St. Andrew, says 
Chauncey, who continues, ‘‘ As the church of St. Mary-the- 


‘Less in Hertford upon rebuilding thereof was dedicated to St. 


John, so this church upon the like occasion was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary.’’ , 
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COURTYARD OF THE BIGGIN, HITCHIN. 


There are many ancient brasses, tombs and effigies, some 
of which probably belonged to an older fabric. In the north 
aisle are three mutilated effigies, of which one represents a 
knight in chain armour, and is probably that of Bernard de 
Baliol, founder of the preceptory at Temple Dinsley and great 


grandfather of John de Baliol, founder of Baliol College. The 
others are those of Sir Edward de Kendale, d. 1374, and his. 
wife. They are fine examples of armour and costume of the — 


fourteenth century. There is over the north door a painting of 
the Adoration of the Magi, which Mr. R. Wornum, formerly 
curator of the National Gallery, pronounced to bea genuine 
Rubens, though the figure of the Virgin would seem to be of a 


less robust character than that of the women the master 


usually painted. .It was presented to the church by John 
Radcliffe in 1774, and was used for some years as an altar 
piece. Be eo ey 
To the south-east of the church is a quaint old building 


known as the Biggin, and now used as an almshouse for 


eighteen poor women, It was formerly an ecclesiastical manor, 


‘and is notable as having been at one time one of the twenty- 
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‘ting on the court being half timbered. 


the twelfth century, and called after him Gilbertine nun- 
neries or priories. On August 1, 1545, after the Dissolution, 
John Cokks, of Broxbourne, co. Hertford, made application 
to purchase ‘“‘ certain tenements, cottages and houses in the 
towne of Hychen, parcell of the lands belonging to the late 
Priory of Bygyng.”” About one hundred years later, in 1654, 


‘the mansion house and garden with other lands and buildings, 


formerly belonging to this manor, were bequeathed by will of 
‘Joseph Kemp, M.A., schoolmaster, to trustees, for charitable 


‘purposes, and was by them established much as we see it.” It 


is entered by a passage or cloister, which passes round two 
‘sides of a small open court, the walls of the upper rooms abut- 
Most of the rooms 


MARK OF THE STAPLE OF CALAIS, HITCHIN CHURCH. 


are panelled in Elizabethan or Jacobean style, the panelling 
‘having evidently been put up since the building was used as 
a religious house. . 

In Tilehouse Street is an ancient structure, now known as 


‘the Coopers’ Arms, At the back are the remains of a Decorated 


‘window, divided by a roll-moulding into three panels, each 
containing three lights, divided by moulded mullions (see I]- 
lustration). Facing the street there was evidently a similar 
window exactly opposite the one at the back, but this has been 


much mutilated. Mr. G. Aylott in a paper read before the Kast © 


Herts Archexological Society, gives good reasons for supposing 
that here are the remains of an old guild house of the Tylers’ 
Company. Certainly the name of the street supports the sup- 
position. Mr. Aylott says the principal room or hall would 
be 18 feet wide. by 28 feet 8 inches long, and probably 15 or 
16 feet high to the open roof, but a ceiling having been in- 
serted, the roof space forms an upper chamber, 

- George Chapman, the Elizabethan poet and playwright, 
translator of Homer, was according to tradition a native of 
Hitchin. 


SCOTTISH “ANTIQUES.” 


WARNING to American tourists against the purchase in 
A Europe of so-called ‘‘ antiques’’ was lately issued from 


_ the Washington Board of Manufactures, and it has been sup- 


plemented by the circulation of some advice forwarded by 
Mr. Maxwell Blake, the United States Consul at Dunferm- 
line. { 

Mr.’ Blake says:—As the summer season approaches, in 


' anticipation of the usual annual influx of Americans, many 


of whom continue under the delusion that all things in ¢his 
country are as old as its history, the growing legion of so- 
called ‘‘ antique”’ dealers, from cities to remote villages and 
unfrequented farmhouses, are now occupying themselves in 
arranging for display their various stocks of made-to-order 
antiquities. It ought by this time to be known to even those 
of little experience that the genuine antique, providing it has 
originally possessed something more than age alone to con- 
secrate it, has long ago passed out of the market as an article 
to be cheaply and haphazardly bartered for. This, on the 
contrary, seems to be a fact that is anything but generally 
known, especially to the average American abroad, in whose 
lack of knowledge of such things lies the security from punish- 
ment and the profits of the fraudulent miscellaneous antique 
dealer. Thus, largely as the result of. American de- 
mand—a demand that has long outgrown the supply, and 
‘which has increased with the disappearance of the genuine 
antique—such irresistible opportunity and reward has been 


offered the forger that now, thanks to his productive industry, | 
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‘five religious houses founded by Gilbert of Sempringham in 


11 
there is both abundance and variety of supply again of 
‘* antiques,’’ executed with all degrees of skill and varying 
from the crude products of amateurs to others of such preten- 
tious workmanship as often to puzzle the connoisseur himself. 

Rare old-period furniture, given the gloss and appearance 
of age by constant rubbing with bone and pumice stone ; old 
hand-rolled copper-plate, which has not been made since 
1840, a most favourite article of deception, over 1,000 pieces 
of which have been lately examined without finding half a 
dozen genuine specimens ; Spanish ivories, skilfully ‘‘ aged ”’ 
brown by acids; first-state engravings and prints, Queen 
Anne silver, superstructures of which are built upon the 
handle of an old spoon bearing genuine marks ; ‘‘ old ’’’ Bristol 
and Waterford hand-cut crystal, and that particular kind of 
china which is in most momentary demand—whether it be 
Oriental blue and white, or Lowestoft—abound everywhere in 
such wholesale lots as one would think should alone serve to 
excite the suspicions of any thoughtful person. 

In the preparation of this article visits were paid to scores 
of ‘* antique ’’ shops, from a few of the more trustworthy ones 
in the large cities to those of the smaller, more cunning, and 
less suspected ones in near-by villages and along motor-car 
highways, the latter establishments generally conducted by 
some ‘‘ interesting old character,’”’? who sat smoking his pipe 
indifferently, offering his wares in some basement difficult to 
approach, the windows of which were screened by a thick net 
of cobwebs. Collecting has been a passion sincé the eighteenth 
century. The British Isles have been searched up and down 
from door to door by experienced collectors’ for upwards of 
fifty years, and, not being large geographically, the thorough- 
ness of the search shows the remote likelihood of picking up 
something good for little money at this late day during a few 
weeks of a summer sojourn abroad. 

Beware of buying Robert Burns chairs and Mary Queen 
of Scots tables and all such things. It is safe to say that 
they are spurious. Beware especially of Sheffield plate; it is 
practically all modern, or old pieces plated over, which com- 
pletely destroys its value as an antique. Buy the new as suth 
at one-half the prices asked for it by the “‘ antique’’ dealers. 
Beware also of engravings'and prints. Many reproductions 
of old prints are made by artists of great ability, with no 
intention at deception. Some of these I have lately seen ‘ih 
antique shops, artfully ‘‘ aged’? and hung in frames, the un- 
scrupulous dealer asking four or five times the price the prints 
can be purchased for of the publishers. Crystal and china 
are also made in the old shapes, and often in the actual moulds 
of a hundred years ago. These are legitimate reproductions. 
It is the so-called ‘‘ antique’’ dealer who buys them up and 
offers them to the unsophisticated as genuine. 


WHITCHURCH CANONICORUM. 


HE members of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society, for their annual meeting, jour- 
neyed to Axminster, and drove through the beautifully 
wooded country lying between that town and Charmouth. 
On ‘arrival at Whitchurch Canonicorum the party had the 
good fortune of having the able guidance of Miss Prideaux, 
who recently read a paper before the Society, and also of the 
Rev. Oswald Stent, the curate of Marshwood, whose father 
had been Vicar of Whitchurch. 

The church is dedicated to St. Candida and the Holy 
Cross, and the appended name of “ Canonicorum’”’ is due to 
a division of the tithes in 1240 between the Canons of Salis- 
bury and Wells Cathedrals. Situate in a charming spot, the 
wealth of architectural detail of the exterior was only 
equalled by the interesting character of the interior. The, 
church is s@id to have'been founded by Alfred the Great, 
about a.p. 897, and at the present time contains examples 
of nearly alf'the periods of medieval architecture from the 
Late Norman period. The chief interest lies in the first 
dedication of the church to the saint and martyr, Candida, 
or Wita; as She is called in Saxon. It is conjectured that 


‘the shrine of the saint’ formerly stood under the richly orna- 


mented early‘arch: of the north arcade facing the south 
entrance. If is now located against the north wall of the 
north transept supported on a base of later period, the latter 
having vesica-shaped openings, in which those who came to 
receive the benefits of the venerated remains might place 
their handkerchiefs or other articles, and thus enable them 
tobe conveyed to the sick who were unable themselves ‘to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the shrine. Acts xix. 11-12 might 
‘aptly be referred to in regard to this ceremony. There 
appear to be only two shrines left in situ in England, this 


‘one and that at Westminster Abbey. 
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In April 1900 owing to the bad state of the foundations 
the shrine had to be opened, when it was found to contain 
a‘lead casket, holding the remains of a small woman, ap- 
parently about forty years of age, and bearing on iv the 
motto ‘‘ Hic requiesct rlique Sce Wite.’’. There is no authen- 
tic history of this saint, but the fact remains that about the 
year 1220 a.p. a resting-place of great beauty was prepared 


for her bones, showing the extent of the veneration for her , 


memory. The church itself is cruciform, with a fine western 
Perpendicular tower about 75 feet in height, from the top 
of which glorious views were obtained of the richly. wooded 
country. ; 

‘Of special interest on the exterior is the hut or turret 
over the roof of the chancel arch of the sacring bell, formerly 
rung at the “sacring of the Mass.’’ These were universally 
discovered in a field near Charmouth, and has carved 
arcading around it of Norman character. The pulpit is 
‘enriched by Jacobean panelling and ornamentation. In 1901 
during some repairs, and when it was found necessary to 
remove the Commandments, a former vicar (Mr. Stent) came 
across the rood-loft doorway, now exposed to view. The 
modern vestry stands on the site of a thirteenth-century 
chantry, to which the door from the south transept bears 
silent witness. The members came away much impressed 
with this remarkably fine church, full of interest to the 
architect and archeologist and presenting many problems for 
consideration. 

Returning via Charmouth, some remains preserved in the 
modern church of the ancient structure were’ examined, 
notably a fine sculptured cross standing in the remains of 
the apex of the ridge. The return drive, with fine sea views 
of Lyme up to Portland, along the Chesil beach, revealed the 
beauty of the scenery and the ancient racecourse at Lambert's 
Castle. On arrival at Axminster the large church was 
visited and the more interesting features noted, especially 
the Norman doorway, removed from the south porch to the 
east end of the south aisle, the parvise over the south porch, 
the beautiful pierced parapet on the north side. The 
Jacobean work on the pulpit and choir stalls: is even 
richer than that at Whitchurch. 

It is to the interior of the church we turn for remark- 
able archeological features. The round arched portion of 
the south arcade, dividing the nave from the south aisle, 
reminds one of the Norman arches at the ancient church of 
St. Mary Arches at Exeter. The nave appears to have been 
extended westward by deformed arches. The arcade on the 
north side is of superior and later type, with remarkable 
capitals to the engaged shafts of the pillars, the latter being 
plain cylinders on the south side. The carving presents great 
variety of treatment, and it was suggested that possibly the 
school of carvers trained at Wells might have extended their 
sphere to this important church. The chief architectural 
interest centres in the north transept, which has elegant 
wall arcading, and the carving represents water lilies and 
iris, probably in allusion to the saint. There is a space here 
for two altars. 

The only interesting features in the chancel are the early 
effigies in recesses on the north and south sides, and the 
pretentious later tombs of Sir John Jeffery and John Wad- 
ham on the north side of the sanctuary. The font bowl was 
destroyed by the iconoclasts, but, singularly, they were here 
satisfied with the removal of the bell, leaving the hut intact. 
The exterior of the tower on the south and north sides has 
curiously carved stones built into the walls without regard 
to order, and denoting a pick and an axe, also a ship, while 
there is a carving of the “Holy Grail’’ on the south wall of 
the nave. The south door is circular, headed with chevron 
ornamentation of early date. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Society of Arts: 


was held on Wednesday, June 24, Sir Steuart Colvin 
Bayley, K.C.8.I., C.I.E., Ghairman of Council, in the chair. 
The business of the meeting was the reading of the report of 
the Council on the work of the Society during the past session, 
the 154th since the formation of the Society in 1754. The 
report, after a reference to the grant of His Majesty of permis- 


sion to add the term Royal to the Society’s title, gave a sum- 


marised account of the various papers read and lectures 
delivered during the past year. In referring to the award 
of the Albert Medal to Sir James Dewar for his Low Tem- 
"perature investigations, special stress was laid on the power 
placed at the disposal of those interested in industrial appli- 
cations of science by the provision of temperatures so far 
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below any hitherto available, and it was suggested that before 
long this new power would find numerous practical applica- 
tions. Amongst the lectures delivered under the various 
Trusts available for such purposes, the course of lectures on 
Industrial Hygiene, provided out of funds left some years 
ago to the Society by Mr. Benjamin Shaw, was one of the 
most important. The award of a medal, under the same 
Trust, to Professor W. Galloway, for his researches into the 
action of Coal Dust in Colliery Explosions, was also recorded. 
The number of papers worked at the examinations of the 
Society, just concluded, was well over 25,000, the highest num- 
ber yet reached. The election of His Majesty the German 
Emperor, on the occasion of his visit to the country last year, 
as an honorary royal member, was mentioned, as was also the 
death of two other honorary royal members of the Society— 
the King of Sweden and the King of Portugal—during the 
year. 
result of the ballot for the election of the new Council was 
announced. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales con- 
tinues to hold the office of president, which he has filled since 
the accession of His Majesty in 1901: ; 


EARLY ENGLISH CARPENTRY. 


ee earliest English houses are supposed to have had but 

one room, which arose from the tact that the roof 
was supported by pillars. The sides were entirely filled out 
with wood, and the interior was divided by tapestry into 
apartments. The roofs were thatched, for it is recorded 
that when the roof of the royal mansion at Kennington was 
destroyed by fire it was renewed and covered with straw. 
Subsequently the thatch was abandoned and replaced by 
wood, which has been transmitted to us in the name of 
“shingles.’’ The roofs of the thirteenth century had a con- 
siderable pitch, and in many cases they were covered with 
stone, tiles or slates. The open timber-framing was generally 
very plain, and only seldom did it occur that the woodwork 
was painted. In the chapel built by Henry III. at Windsor 
the wooden roof was painted in imitation of another of stone 
at Lichfield. The first attempt at ornamental wainscotting 
was made under King Henry III. in the twenty-third year of 
his reign, when he ordered his clerk of the works at Windsor 
to work day and night to wainscot a chamber in the castle 
with boards radiated and coloured, so that nothing might be 
found reprehensible on that wainscot. The furniture at 
that time was limited to tables, either fixed or resting on 
trestles, which latter were removed when not in actual use. 
Every article appears to have been made on the spot for its 
purpose. Richard I. during his stay at Portsmouth ordered 
trees to be sawn into planks and formed into tables. The 
seats were made of planks, and in fact the buildings of that 
time appear to be without movable furniture. The corona- 
tion chair, which is still preserved in Westminster Abbey, 
was one of the exceptions. It is an elaborate piece of work- 
manship of the time when it was made. The lions on the 
lower portion are not in strict accordance with the upper 
part, and they may have been added at a later period. 
Similar specimens may have been in use among ecclesiastical 
officials in churches, but of these none are left to record. 
This assertion is based upon the fragments which at the 
present day may be seen in good condition—for instance, the 
reading-desk at Bury, in Huntingdonshire, which was made 
in the early part of the fourteenth century—and it is fur- 
ther proved by the interior decoration of several old churches. 
Previous to the Reformation the naves of churches, which 
were occupied by the congregation, were usually fitted with 
fixed seats, divided from each other by wainscotting. The 


| ends of these were panelled or carved, and some are found 


with straight heads and others with carved poppies. Findon 
Church, Northamptonshire, is one of the oldest and most 
perfect examples. 

The ecclesiastical monuments bear the most prominent 


j signs of the actual development: of the age. Although the 
Norman roof offers nothing worthy of imitation, the chancel. 


of Adel Church, Yorkshire, is an example of that period. 
Next we have the simple roof over the porch of Heckington 
Church, Lincolnshire, which is a trussed rafter roof. Long 
Staunton Church, in Cambridgeshire, is a similar example, 
with the addition that the roof is extended over the aisles. 
The roof covering the nave of Lympenhole Church, Norfolk, 
exhibits a different construction, much more pleasing. 
The difference is that in Lympenhole Church the braces ‘tra- 
verse the collar-beam. Another church in Norfolk’ has 
a similar roof to the latter, with an additional second collar- 
beam. The old roof of a house at Charney has seven cants 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report, the’ 


‘beams and king-posts ; the latter have moulded caps. 
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with tie-beams, king-posts and struts; the king-post is octa- 


gonal, with square abacus and base. An example far more 
interesting is afforded by the Hall at Stokesey, Shropshire. 


‘The principals rested upon projecting stone corbels, and these 


were framed together with collar-beams. In the same build- 
ing is a staircase of solid timber, leading into a room which 
is also built of timber. This building is a survival of the 
thirteenth century. In Kent is seen what is apparently the 
original roof of the: ancient manor house of Soar, with tie- 
A roof 
of plain construction is over the hall in the priory at Win- 


chester; each pair of principals is supported by a wooden 


arch, which springs from corbels about 2 feet below the wall- 
plate. At the point of this arch is the collar-beam. A 
rather singular remnant may be seen in Oxfordshire. It is 
the wooden doorway to a barn, the ornaments of which are 
all cut in wood. 

Under Kings Edward I. and II., and after (1272-1377), 
architecture made great progress. With the approach of the 
Decorated style came a feeling for improving the appearance 
of roofs by carving and moulding the principal timbers. An 
interesting illustration of this period is in the church at 
Wimbotsham, Norfolk. The roof is boarded beneath the 
timbers, and is divided into panels by small moulded ribs, 
which have well-carved bosses at their intersections. In the 
roof over the chancel of St. Mary Magdalen Church, Norfolk, 
we notice the introduction of principal rafters and purlins. 

The roof over the south aisle of St. Martin’s Church at 
Leicester dates from the Early Decorated period. The prin- 
cipals rest on carved angels; the spandrils, filled in with 
tracery, and the wall-plates are well moulded. In its details 
it is, however, not satisfactory, and produces less pleasing 
effect than the originals from which it was reconstructed. 
The roof in Trinity Chapel, Cirencester Church, Gloucester- 
shire, is similar. It has principal rafters and intermediate 
trusses, into which the purlins are tenoned. Every part 
susceptible of enrichment has received it. The short height, 
however, imparts a depressed appearance to the design. 

In 1364 letters patent were granted by Edward II. to take 
away the wooden shingles from the roofs which needed 
repair, and to replace the same with stone, slate or tiles. <A 
portion of ancient shingle roofing exists under a roof of 
later date at Igtham, Kent. In the illuminated manuscripts 
of this century may be noticed carved barge-boards, and in 
some the representation of a projecting wooden bay-window. 

The houses in Scotland during the fourteenth century 
were mostly of wood, as may be read in the chronicles by 
Froissart, and the conclusion can be drawn that wood archi- 
tecture was then in an advanced state. Owing to constant 


‘improvements and alterations it is impossible to determine 


exactly the various periods, because old timbers and pro- 
ductions in wood were used in the construction of new houses. 
For the same reason it is difficult to say whether examples 
were new in design or copies from earlier buildings. The 
ceiling of Neworth Castle is richly carved, and bears the 
character of the fourteenth century, although the structure 
was almost entirely rebuilt towards the close of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. At the time the common place of assembly or 
meeting continued to be in the hall of the houses, which also 
formed the principal room. Part of the hall was screened 
off at the lower end by a wooden partition, above which was 
the gallery. 

In churches screens were used for various purposes, and 


-in- most instances their lower portion is close panelling, 


with open work at the top. The oldest piece of screen-work 
was probably in Crompton Church, Surrey. It bears a 
transitional character, from the Norman to the Early 
English period. Of Early Decorated character is one in the 
north aisle of the choir in Chester Cathedral. The roof, as 
already mentioned, was generally open timber work and 
sometimes richly decorated, as for instance at Milvern. 
There are cases where a stone arch was thrown across the room 
to support the principals, as at the Moat, in Igtham, May- 
field, &e. : 

With regard to furniture, it is mentioned that during 
the time of Edward IT. a large oak table was bought for use 
in Westminster Hall, at the price of 11. 13s. 4d. An oak 
table at Windsor was made in 1356. In wardrobes from this 
period are some remnants in the shape of lockers or chests. 
Most.of these are preserved in churches, but whether they 
were originally made for them remains an unsettled question. 


Chests seem to have been very important furniture in olden — 


times, for they served for the safe keeping of all valuables. 


The oldest. chests known in England are at Climping Church, 
Sussex, and at Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey; next follow those — 
at Graveney and Saltwood, in Kent.° The latter is richly 


‘screen, also some old open seats. 


ornamented with carvings, not deeply cut, and decorated 
with ironwork. The chests of the Decorated period are 
mostly panelled and ornamented with carvings, which are 
confined to the fronts. A fine example of these was left in 
Grimmingham, Norfolk. An interesting specimen in Dur- 


‘ham was made in 1333-45; it is.strongly bound with iron, 


the latter rather ornamented on. the top.. The inner side, of 
the lid has heraldic paintings, of which the colours are still 
visible. 

About this epoch the guilds began to be established, and 
were in the habit of building their halls close to churches. 
Few of these interesting structures have been preserved. 
The town hall at Ashburton, in Deyonshire, is a curious 
and early building entirely of timber. In the timber roof 
over the nave of Wimbotsham Church, Norfolk, the collar- 
beams are placed low down, so as to equalise the sides and 
angles of the polygonal soffit; these are boarded over and 
divided into panels by mouldings, which have carved bosses 
at the intersections. These, as well as the mouldings, bear 
traces of having been richly coloured. The roof over the 
chancel of St. Mary Magdalen Church, in Pulham, Norfolk, 
shows a bold construction. The roof over the south aisle of 
St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, dates probably from. the 
Early Decorated period. The tie-beam, with the braces, 
form nearly a semicircular curve. This arch is beautifully 
moulded, and the spandrils are filled in with tracery. Simi- 
lar to this is the roof at Sparsholt, in Berkshire. The roof 
over the chancel in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, has a 
tie-beam, but no principal rafters; the purlins and ridge 
are supported by struts, the intermediate spaces having 
tracery ; the tie-beam is supported by curved braces. 

From the end of the fourteenth century we have still the 
roofs over the nave and transept in Ely Cathedral. _ The 
large carved truss is of one piece. The triangular corners 
are filled out with joists, which firmly combine the trusses 
with the rafters. The great strength of this roof consists 
chiefly in the large timbers used and in the extreme pointed 
curves, by which the greater part of the thrust is brought 
upon the struts downwards the wall. This combination in 
the Anglo-Norman style has led to clever and bold construc- 
tions. As the most developed must be looked upon the roof 
in Westminster Hall, 239 feet long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet 
high. The timbers are all well arranged. The roof is 
formed on the common pitch. The length of the rafters are 
about three-fourths of the entire span. To provide against 
lateral pressure, there are throughout the length of the hall 
principals at about 18 feet distance from each other. These 
abut against the wall between the windows, and have corre- 
sponding arch-buttresses on the outer wall. Every truss 
compreherids one large arch, and springs from corbels 21 feet 
below the base line of the roof, and at nearly the same height 
from the floor. The ribs forming the arch are framed into 


a beam connecting the rafters in the middle of their length. 


A smaller arch is turned within the larger, springing from 
the base line of the roof and supported by two brackets, 
which rest in the springers of the main arch. Smaller 
timbers are placed to bring the weight and pressure upon 
the principals. By this arrangement, and by having the 
springers so far below the top of the wall, a firm abutment 
and great security has been obtained. The quality of wood 
used in this roof was so well selected that now, after more 
than eight centuries, it remains in perfect condition, The 
hall was built under William IT. 

In Castle Neworth, Cumberland, there is a massive ceiling 
over the library. The wall-plates, principals and rafters 
have characteristic mouldings of the fourteenth century, and 
the intersections are dressed with extremely well-executed 
foliage carvings of the same period. The bosses immediate 
on the crossings of the timbers have been lost or destroyed ; 
the panels between the rafters are filled with tracery of con- 
siderable variety. Trunch Church, Norfolk, has a hammer- 
beam roof. The hammer-beams project too far; the tracery 
in the spandrils produces a very good effect. In the same 
church are the remains of a beautifully carved and coloured 
The roof of the church at 
Worstead is very similar to the one just described, but the 
nave being wider, and as the hammer-beams do not project 
so far, it gives a much grander impression. One of the most 
beautiful roofs. of this period is in Wymondham Church, 
Norfolk; the carving is exquisitely executed. Marston 
Church, in Bédfordshire, retains its old roof partially 
coloured, also a portion of the rood-screen richly carved and 
coloured, as well as a few old seats. Baggallay Hall, 
Cheshire, had a very old timber edifice; the only part now 
remaining is in the great hall. The roof is carried upon 
wooden arches and pillars standing a few feet from the side 
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walls, and the space is filled in with open trefoils. At Max- 
stoke Castle we find remnants of timber edifices from the 
fifteenth century in some richly carved doors. In the walls 
of an inn at Coventry are wooden windows richly decorated 
with tracery, which no doubt have come from a former and 
more important building. 

The Hall at Penshurst, in Kent, possesses excellent wood- 
work, amongst which is a richly carved screen. The roof of 
the hall is also fine timber work; the king-posts and collar- 
beams are well moulded, and grotesque full-length figures are 
‘carved into the wood. The Moat House at Igtham, Kent, 
is interesting for the wooden doors. The chapel has a 
wooden barrel-ceiling and seats. Considering its condition 
of perfection, it forms one of the most important chapels of 
that period. At Goudhurst, in Kent, is a remarkably fine 
doorway to a cottage, worked in oak and well moulded. 
Wingham has some good timber houses of the time of 
Edward III., but most appear to have had their origin at a 
later period. A timbered house of this period, with barge- 
boards, is found at Salisbury. _In the Close at Winchester, 
in Hampshire, may be seen a timber hall from the time of 
Edward IT. 

Somersetshire retains a singular example in the now 
termed Fish-house at Meare, built during the reign of 
Edward III. Also Shrewsbury has some good timbered 
houses of this period, as well as the small town of Welsby, 
in Herefordshire; the latter are remarkable for their barge- 
boards and panelling in flowing tracery patterns. 

The succeeding period with the beginning of the fifteenth 
century is marked with a decided advance in the application 
of wood for various purposes. The introduction of the cus- 
tom of overhanging the upper storeys may have had its cause 
in all instances where, with the increase of families, it 
became necessary to enlarge the houses—that is to say, the 
roof was taken off and another storey added, which extended 
over the open sides of the lower house. 
on the ground floor an open arcade. Such houses often 
represent very interesting features, the posts and struts being 
richly carved and the panels filled in with ornamental 
‘tracery, the more prominent or frame timbers being also 
‘painted dark. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


A PAPER was read at the Congress of the Sanitary In- 

spectors’ Association of Scotland by Mr. Alex. Knowles, 
chief sanitary inspector, Inverness. He asked, says the Free 
Press, if there was any overwhelming reason in favour of 
stone or brick in preference to all other materials. The answers 
usually given to this question were that these materials gave 
strength, durability, warmth, and, most potent of all, a good 
appearance. A well-built stone or brick wall was strong un- 
doubtedly, but, being due to the great mass, its source of 
strength was also its source of weakness, by causing unequal 
settlement on its foundations. He submitted that in these 
days of ferro-concrete, expanded metal and materials in 
greater choice than ever before, sufficient strength could be 
obtained with much less weight, at less cost, and free of this 
drawback of unequal settlement and consequent cracking. 
The durability of well-built stone walls was outstanding and 
beyond question. He doubted, however, if this was so great 
an advantage as might appear at first sight. Their typical 
house, however, was framed inside with wood, and in the 
course of half a century it would most likely be unfit for 
healthy occupation on account of decay and pollution of the 
timber and other porous materials. The ordinary built wall 
was credited with ensuring an equable temperature within a 
house. The thickness theoretically necessary to secure this 
was computed by'a French writer at two metres—about 6 feet 
6 inches—of limestone. Once heated a thick wall was not so 
Sensitive as a thin one, but, being also slow in responding to 
a rise in outside temperature, this was not in every case 
beneficial. _All of them must have seen thick, solid walls 
on a warm day succeeding a series of cold days acting as con- 
densers of the moisture in the air, and anything more .com- 
fortless indoors than the dripping, clammy walls it was diffi- 
cult to conceive. It must also be remembered that the common 
walling materials were all more or less absorbent. In order 
to circumvent these drawbacks an inside skin was provided, 
most commonly lath and plaster or matchboarding fixed on 
“‘strapping,’’- but with a space between. The actual walls 
were those of lath and plaster—the inner skin—and the 
benefit of the heavy stone wall as affecting temperature was 


almost entirely lost. Walls with both portions built and an‘ 


air cavity between were more successfu], but were not so 


common on this as on the other side of the Border. The often 


Further, we observe ° 


unnecessarily large windows also counteracted the benefit of 
thick walls, and the avenues by which internal and external 
temperatures could equalise quickly were so numerous that he 
thought the claim that warmth was secured by thick walls, as 
commonly built, might be disregarded. The custom of living 
within stone or brick walls was accepted as the only correct 
thing. The front elevation dominated the whole, and a house 
was proudly described as substantially stone or brick built, 
and, if not, had to be apologised for, and might even be con- 
temptuously referred to as a shanty. The public judged a 
house as it judged a man, largely by dress, and with both 
there was every chance of being cheated at times. He believed 
that many materials now available, with better to come in 
answer to a demand, would be preferable to stone or brick, 
both as to comfort and cost, and, when reason instead of 
snobbishness decided the matter a change would take place. 
From an artistic point of view there was much to be said for 
this prejudice. Wood and iron buildings had been erected, 
badly designed or with no design, to an extent likely to check 
the sense of beauty. It was surely possible, however, to 
choose materials from the large selection now available and 
erect buildings with taste. Floors largely determined the 
comfort of a dwelling. The typical house would be floored 
with tongued and grooved boards nailed to joists. The joists 
were invariably open more or less, and were covered by all 
who could afford to do so. The ground floor joisting would be 
supported on sleeper walls, and between the joists and ground 
there would be a depth of 1 foot or more. The space under- 
neath this floor was,, as a rule, littered with shavings and 
building débris. Schedule IV. of the Police Act gave power 
to demand a layer of concrete over this surface, but in his 
experience the provision of such a layer was emphatically 
an exception. Ground air permeated this space, and, with 
the débris, imparted a mouldy, musty flavour to the rooms 
above, more noticeably those in which fire was not regularly 
burning., If the ventilating gratings were open the ingoing 
air carried the smell all through the house. In addition to 
this, hollow floors and spaces harboured vermin of all descrip- 
tions, and in such a way as to make it all but impossible to 
dislodge them. That being a fact, what was the case with 
regard to the infra world of microscopic organisms, including 
disease-producing germs? He believed that many of the ills 
at present attributed to defective drains really arose by 
emanations from the ground under houses, disseminated by 
the means described. It might be said that something would 
be gained by breaking the continuity of these spaces. It must 
be remembered, however, that if the air in these spaces were 
rendered stagnant, there would be a greatly increased risk of 
another serious trouble—dry rot. In general terms the remedy 
for all these ills was the erection of walls of two skins sepa- 
rated by a completely closed air space between, solid floors 
with an impervious top layer, and possibly covered with thin 
boarding to ensure a comfortable tread. A popular writer 
put the matter as follows :—‘‘ I do not see at all why the walls 


of small dwelling-houses should be so solid as they are. There’ 


still hangs about us the monumental traditions of the Pyra- 
mids. It ought to be possible to build sound, portable and 
habitable houses of felted wire-netting and weather-proofed 
paper upon a light framework.’’ While not prepared to adopt 
this and defend it in its entirety, he (Mr. Knowles) thought 
that the outside skin might be ever so thin, provided it were 
at the same time fireproof, impervious to the weather, and 
reasonably strong. The inner skin might be of a thin, non- 
conducting substance with smooth surface, and made in large 
sizes to minimise the number of joints. There were many 
materials already available composed of mineral substances, 
such as Portland cement and asbestos, and something of that 
nature, possibly strengthened by expanded metal and weather- 
proofed by silicates, would, he believed, emerge by and by. 
Such materials erected on iron framing could be so constructed 
as to secure a measure of comfort rarely attained by present 
methods. If a house were built on the lines suggested, the 
means of ventilation would have to be designed and. not left 
to chance: This brought him to the present-day window— 
cased frame, double-hung sashes. He inclined to the opinion 
that ventilation which depended on windows was a mistake, 
and that it ought to be secured by means otherwise provided. 
The window ventilator was a survival from the times when 
one hole answered the double purpose of letting in light and 
letting out smoke, and when ventilation was over-abundant. 
He would not abandon the opening window, but have it to 
open inwards for cleaning and for an extra gulp of balmy air 
when available, just as a man normally breathed by his nose 
and enjoyed a mouthful of fresh air when occasion offered. 
His criticism had been mainly destructive, but he believed 
the first essential to a change was to raise doubt and discon- 
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British villa at the Stroud, near Petersfield, Hants, is nearing 
completion. The house is a large one of the courtyard type, 
with buildings on three sides of the court, and an enclosing 
wall and gateway on the fourth. The north wing (uncovered 
last year) consists of living rooms flanked by a wide corridor, 
which was at one time paved with a patterned mosaic. Most 
of these rooms had plain red tesselated pavements; two 
were heated by means of hypocausts. The west wing is 
composed of an elaborate group of twelve bath chambers, 
showing in good preservation the substructures, floors, and 
hypocausts of the various baths, whose uses can thereby with 
some certainty be distinguished. The drainage system can 
be traced in detail, and, in addition, a curious flue runs 
along two large caldaria underneath the hypocaust. 


occurred in the caldaria of the public baths at Silchester. 


purer type than that sent up to the actual hypocaust, it is 
hard to understand its connection with an undoubted waste 
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That a change was 


Sanatoria were brushing away many of these old 


THE ROMAN VILLA, PETERSFIELD.. 


LETTER from Mr. A. Moray Williams, of Bedales School, 
Petersfield, says that the excavation of the Romano- 


This is 
an interesting point, the more so as a similar feature 


Here, as there, this channel directly underlies the main flue 
passage, but if its object was only to provide warm air of a 


drain in an adjoining bath, and it is full of a clay deposit. 
The east wing of the house appears to have been devoted 
to outhouses or sheds, but there are indications, which have 
not yet been traced, of an annexe here. The gateway on the 
south side points across the valley. to Butser Hill, where a 
Roman road may still be traced. The whole house covers a 
rectangular area measuring about 250 feet by 150 feet. In 
plan it very much resembles the Brading Villa in the Isle 
of Wight, and its elaborate system of baths would point to 
its having been as pretentious a residence. On the other 
hand, this liberal accommodation is hardly in keeping with 
the unpretentious character of the main living rooms. Hach 
wing is being completely uncovered, and until September 
the public can thus have the opportunity of seeing the 
entire ground plan of another rather remarkable Romano- 
British country house of the late third century a.p. 


Abbeys and Priories. 

Srr,—It is not'of much importance to architécts to learn 
the difference between an abbot and a prior. What is desirable 
is information concerning the difference, if any, between the 
buildings in which they presided, or had either any special 
characteristic by which it could be recognised? I learn from 
books that originally the priory was simply a farm, or rather 
a piece of land fitted to become one, and the prior or pre- 
positus was the monk who had charge of it. If a dwelling 
were erected for the labourers—farm labour being a duty’ of 
the Benedictines—it became a priory. Where an abbot of, 
say, the Canon Regulars, obtained from the bishop (who was 
originally the parish priest of his diocese) the right to serve 
a certain district, the vicar or curate-in-charge from the 
abbey would then become a prior—prieurs-curés they were 
called in France. A vast number of chapels were in conse-— 
quence priories, and the monk in charge was allowed to per- 
form certain clerical duties, but not all for which a secular 
priest would be privileged. In that way the prior was con- 
trolled by the abbot ; but in certain cases, when a king claimed 
the right of nomination, the prior was independent’ of ‘his 


abbot. .The circumstances which determined the position of | 
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tent about the present state of things. 
bound to come he firmly believed. Many supporters of the 
present state of things asserted that they could not live unless 
in the shelter of a thick wall. They sat by the fire on a cold 
night, then went to sleep with the slates for their only pro- 
tection. 
ideas. They were teaching the public that the ills wrought 
largely by hot, stuffy dwellings might be remedied by re- 
versing these conditions. Disease, vermin and other evils 
fostered by bad housing were scourges in the hand of Nature, 
driving mankind back to a life in accordance with her laws, 
and a change in the present construction of houses, he be- 
lieved, must therefore come. 


a priory were so various I cannot discover any law of planning 
which applied solely to priories. A prior might one day be 
elected abbot, and, as far as I can see, a successful priory 
might become an abbey. It would not have the associations 
of the original monastery, but compensation could be found 
for them in other ways. We know that changes have occurred 
in bishoprics, one place after a time being preferred to the 
spot on which the episcopal chair was originally set up, and 
no doubt the abbatial seat also was liable to removal. But, 
unless I am mistaken, the normal type of the monastic church 
and of the monastic dwellings and offices was followed without 
regard to whether the buildings were to form an abbey or a 
priory. As in modern secular establishments, it was an 
affair of £ s.d. Without record or tradition it is impossible, 
I imagine, to determine whether a ruin was an abbey or a 
priory. If I am incorrect perhaps ‘‘R. A. J.’’ will kindly 
point out my error. I regard the subject mainly from the 
evidence of plan.—Obediently yours, 


June 27, 1908. Aw ARCHITECT. 


f 


Srr,—I hold no brief for either of the correspondents in 
regard to the ‘‘religious houses’’ dispute, but—moi, qui 
parle—I think the essence of the matter is that ‘““R. A. J.’s”’ 
opponents consider that he exaggerates the importance of 
what was undoubtedly an error in the first place. And I agree 
with ‘‘ Tweedledum Tweedledee’’ to that extent, though he 
is, of course, wrong in denying historical importance to the 
distinction drawn by ‘‘R. A. J.”’ ; 

E monte, mus ridiculus—the mountain laboured and 
brought forth a mouse—is ‘‘R. A. G. E.’s”’ view, and that 
would be the view accepted nowadays by most people who are 
not mere ecclesiological bookworms. 

“R, A. J.” has given some interesting information, but 
each one of us could say, with the patriarch Job :— 


snbwips prop7nyy na ‘six dpiesd nging 392 '2DF 


Doubtless your original correspondent, with his polyglot 
abilities, will know the meaning of that sentence; if not, 
Hebrew can soon be picked up; ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cotite.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ex PEDE HERCULEM. 

London, W.: June 29, 1908. 


A Decayed Floor. 


Siz,—Would it not be better in all such cases as Mr. 
Preece James described last week to have a consultation in 
which a builder as well as an architect could take part? 1 
am not ashamed to say a builder, for we handle earth, and 
therefore must have acquaintance with its peculiarities. He 
does not say what kind of soil he is dealing with, and there 
are, as builders know to their cost, many varieties. It is 
risky to say anything about what one has not seen, but I 
fancy the site was originally damp, and remains liable to- 
absorption of water. There is, I suppose, a local authority at 
Tenby, and if so, there should have been a substantial bed of 
concrete with asphalte and damp courses in the walls, It may 
seem absurd to say the germs of the fungi were in the soil, but 
there is no doubt ‘‘ rot’? sometimes gets hold of sound timber, 
for which there appears to be no other origin. Besides, as. 
there was a house on the site fragments of decayed wood might 
have mixed with the soil and began the mischief. If there 
are only two ventilators, they are not enough. If the timber 
is rotten after three months, the soil for more than twelve 
inches should be taken out, however inconvenient. But Mr. 
James may be over alarmed, and that is one of the reasons 
for a consultation. Some builders believe in paraffin for 
coating timber liable to rot, or laying on where it appears. I 
don’t. In such cases Peters’s ‘‘ Carbolineum,’”’ made in 
Derby, is most serviceable ; but as it is mostly employed by 
those who believe prevention is better than cure, it would be 
unfair to expect it to overcome a reeking foundation with de- 
éayed vegetation in it. Another good compound for timber is 
‘“« Anthrol,’’? which could be usefully applied when new joists 
and flooring are laid. 

I have written a longer letter than I intended, but lately 
I have given attention to the subject for public purposes. I 
was some time ago in one of your London suburbs, where I 
was told great care was taken in examining foundations. I 
watched men occupied in building a terrace. There had been 
heayy rain, and the soil was swamped. That did not prevent 
the laying of the floor, for when he could get standing room 
between a pair of joists, which was not for long, a labourer 
tried to remove the water by baling it out with a small beer 
ean,- I pitied the first tenants, and wondered how the sur- 
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veyor’s department was conducted. Yet there are ratepayers 
who object to builders with character and experience sitting 
on local councils, although such a gross error as I described 
would not be repeated if once reported.—Your obedient 
servant, 

A Country BurILper. 


A Gas Leakage. 

S1r,—A clerical friend of mine recently had an experience 
which may interest some of your readers. 

Some two years ago he carried out a substantial enlarge- 
ment of his church. Among other incidental alterations he 
replaced the wall gas brackets by swinging lights suspended 
from the apex of the steeply-arched open-timber ceiling, and 
hanging over the free passage of the nave. Two or three 
Sundays ago the members of the choir installed in the gallery 
at the far end of the church were startled to see a flame 
steadily burning under the apex of the roof, immediately over 
one of the clusters of lights. The gas was as soon as possible 
turned off, and the flame at once became extinguished. The 
explanation given by a gas engineer was a curious one. The 
long pipe from the roof was fitted with cup and saucer joints 
at two places, to permit of movement. The highest of these 
proved to have a leakage owing to the presence of some slight 
grit. The escaping gas had been ignited by lightning which 
came through a rose window at the back of the choir loft. The 
flame was within five inches of the roof boarding, and had 
slightly charred the varnished surface. There can be little 
doubt that in time the roof would have been set on fire. 

This was a real escape for my friend.—Yours, 

SUssEx. 
Sanitary Science. 

Srr,—Referring to the memorial submitted to the 
executive committee of the Franco-British Exhibition by the 
Council of the Sanitary Assurance Association, we are indeed 
glad, as professional men interested in such matters, that 
attention has been called to the absence of a sanitary science 
section in an exhibition of such a wide scope as the Franco- 
British, where all arts and more particularly applied sciences 
have ample space allotted to them. For many years past this 
subject has been carefully studied in this country, with the 
result that English sanitary. fitments and arrangements now 
enjoy a world-wide reputation for their excellence. It is un- 
necessary for us to dwell upon the importance of such matters 
to the community at large, and we sincerely hope that the 
committee of the exhibition will be able to adopt the sug- 
gestion contained in the memorial referred to, and that 
sanitary science will soon be well and adequately represented 
in all its branches.—Yours faithfully, 

Woop & Grimson. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Charles Geoghegan, who was probably the senior 
among the Irish architects, died last week at his residence in 
Dublin. 

A Portrait of an old woman by Hans Mewling has been 
purchased for the Louvre at a cost of 8,000/. It is part of a 
diptych, of which the second panel is in the Berlin Gallery. 

The Sanitary Assurance Association have memorialised 
the authorities of the Franco-British Exhibition on the 
absence of adequate representation of hygiene among the 
sections. 


A Bronze Statue of Latayette, the “ Cromwell Grandison” 
of the first French revolution, has been placed in the garden 
of the Louvre. It was modelled by Mr. Bartlett, the 
American sculptor, and was presented by American students. 
A model was provisionally inaugurated some years ago. 

Mr. F. H. Oldham, who was a leading architect in Man- 
chester, died on Tuesday last. 


The Court of Common Council last week considered a 
report of the coal and corn and finance committee in favour of 
the continuation of the financial support of the Corporation 
for another three years to the expenses of the London Court 
of Arbitration. At the same time it was decided to call the 
attention of the London Chamber of Commerce to the 
desirability of making the Court of Arbitration self-supporting 
by the institution of charges to disputants sufficient to cover 
‘standing expenses. 

The Old Courthouse at Merthyr, which is said to have been 
the home of Ivor Bach, a famous Welsh chieftain in the 
twelfth century, has been converted into a model lodging- 
‘house on Rowton principles. The building is notable for the 
‘thickness of its walls. 


A Large Picture by J. M. W. Turner, “‘ Mortlake Terrace,” 
brought 12,600 guineas at a sale of pictures at Christie’s 
last week, the highest price ever given at auction for a Turner. 
Two small pictures by the same artist, “The Storm” and’ 
“The Morning After the Storm,’ sold respectively for 
5,500 guineas and 7,700 guineas. “A View of Salisbury 


Cathedral,” by John Constable, realised 7,800 guineas. The 
picture has been bought for America. 
An International Archzological Congress, under the 


auspices of the Egyptian Government, is to be held at Cairo 
in April next. Invitations have been issued to all foreign 
countries to send delegates to this Congress, which will be 
largely occupied with discussions on the ancient monuments 
of the land of the Pharaohs and the discoveries made by the 
excavations in Egypt of recent years. The last Congress of 
Archeeology met in Athens in 1905. 

Under the Name of “The Byzantine Research and Pub- 
lication Fund” a Society has been formed for historical and 
antiquarian investigation into the period extending from the 
fourth to the fifteenth century of our era. The object of it is 
research into the effect of the introduction of Christianity 
into the history and art of the Roman Empire of Con- 
stantinople. 

The Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorised 
by the Scotch Education Department, have awarded diplomas 
to eleven students. The diploma is the highest award the 
school can give, and entitles the holder to an Associateship of 
the Glasgow School of Art. It carries the seal of the Scotch 
Education Department, and the Department accepts it as a 
testimonial of professional capacity. The diplomas were 
awarded as follows :—Drawing and painting, David L. Adam, 
John Currie, Reginald Duncan, James Huck, Alexander L. 
Jackson, J. Milne Purvis, Robert C. Robertson and Peter 
Mitchell. Modelling, W. Reid Dick. Design, Florence Jacob — 
and Florence M. Lee. 

Mr. W. 8. Wilson, the engineer-in-charge, reports as 
follows on the preservative operations at Ayr Auld Brig:—“T 
have to report that the underpinning of pier No. 3 is going on 
steadily, and that the four corners of the pier are now secure. 
The ground along the north side of this pier was badly secured 
some years ago, and concrete bags were put in, down toa 
level of from 3 feet to 4 feet below the foundation of the pier. 
These bags do not keep out the water, and consequently the 
underpinning of that side is a work of considerable difficulty. 
Soundings near pier No. 1 proved that deep holes had been 
scoured out in the bed of the river to the west of the bridge. 
These are now being filled up with concrete bags. There are 
nineteen men on the work at present, and the expenditure to 
date is 3,296/.” 

In the Limited Competition held for new Baptist church 
and schools at Headingley, Leeds, estimated cost 8,500/., the 
design submitted by Messrs. Percy Robinson, F.R.1.B.A., and 
W. Alban Jones, joint architects, of Leeds and London, has 
been selected. The assessor was Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R:1.B.A. 
The new buildings are in the Gothic style and of brick with 
stone dressing. The church will provide accommodation for 
500, with schools, gymnasium and-church parlour, &c. The 
site is a corner one at the junction of Cardigan Road with 
Kirkstall Lane. 

An Album containing eighty-seven lithographs, views in 
London and Paris, by Whistler, has been presented to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, by his sister-in-law, Miss Birnie 
Philip. 

The Tiverton Middle Schools Competition has attracted 
217 sets of designs. The work of adjudication must neces- 
sarily be a lengthy one, but it is hoped to announce the result 
in the course of two or three weeks. The number of designs 
received would probably have been doubled but for the fact 
that the Governors returned deposits and declined to entertain 
applications after the date advertised. Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend is the assessor. 


The Council of the University of Liverpool at their 
meeting on Tuesday acknowledged with thanks the gift of 
travelling scholarships in -architecture for this year from 
Mr. C. S. Jones and Mr. Edward Whitley. Each scholarship 
is of the value of 25/., and enables the holder to travel during 
the vacation and to study types of the best architecture on 
the Continent. These scholarships are in addition to that 
already provided by Miss E. G. Holt. 


Mr. Gilbert Fowler, consulting chemist to the Manchester 
Corporation, has published in pamphlet his lecture on “ Small 
Sewage Installation,” which was delivered before the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association. It is to be obtained from 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Westminster, and Messrs. Sherratt - 
& Hughes, Manchester. 
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New Pustic Offices, WHITEHALL, S.W.: DETAIL OF MAIN Doorway. 


The late J. M. BRYDON, Architect. 
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The late J. M. BRYDON, Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


"ENGLAND is so well provided with railways it might 
be supposed that any additions to the lines would be pro- 
vided slowly by one or other of the companies in a dis- 
‘trict. A case which was tried before Mr. Justice RipLEy 
‘is enough to suggest that private speculation in promotion 
was possible up to 1893. In that year it was proposed 
to construct a line, known «s the North Warwickshire, 
‘Stratford-on-Avon and Birmingham Railway. The pro- 
moters employed the late Mr. Winsy to prepare such 
plans and other documents as would be necessary to 
obtain the passing of a Bill. Mr. Wrnsy’s charges 
amounted to 5,282]. The promoters paid to him 5651. 
as out-of-pocket expenses. A great many engineers in 
‘Westminster would be glad if they were always so liberally 
treated, for in the majority of similar cases it is expected 
‘that the engineer will speculate at least so far as to pre- 
pare the preliminary plans and estimates. The widow 
claimed the balance of 4,7171.; but the promoters denied 
liability and pleaded the Statute of Limitations. The Act 
was obtained, but Mr. Winsy died before it was disposed 
of. His Lordship held that the statement of claim dis- 
closed no cause of action against defendants, for whom 
‘he entered judgment, with costs. 


ANOTHER painter who was loyal to architecture passed 
from this world on Sunday last. Mr. Samus, Joun 
Hopson, of the Water-Colour Society, has for nearly fifty 
years presented views of buildings in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Society of British Artists, 
and particularly those of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. As sometimes happens, the picturesque- 
ness of foreign subjects fascinated him. In 1860 he ex- 
hibited in the Academy a drawing of the carved oak con- 
fessionals in St. Paul’s, Antwerp; and it was followed by 


_views of Dinan, Rouen, Abbeville, Venice, Lisieux, 


Chartres, Caudebec. But there were few towns in 
France, Belgium, Germany and Italy from which Mr. 
Hopson was unable to derive subjects. In this year’s 
exhibition in Pall Mall he presented views from old Dinan, 
Siena, Burgos, Abbeville, Ely and Verona. Since 1880 
he was connected with the Water-Colour Society, and he 
took a zealous part in its affairs. 
truthful, for it was rarely an expert might discern any 
error in his drawings of buildings. He could draw well 
in line, though his best work was in colour. 


Tue saying of SteRNE about doing some things better 
im France has acquired the force of a proverb. It is cer- 


tainly true of the French mode of slaughtering cattle. 


Instead of allowing beasts to be killed in private places the 
French towns concentrate all the slaughtering in public 
““‘abattoirs.’’ This allows of an efficient inspection of 


‘cattle and of the means of slaughtering in order to insure 


‘humanity and cleanliness. Paris was the first to establish 
abattoirs, which in course of time have become anti- 
‘quated, and are considered inferior to those constructed 
more lately in Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, and Cologne. 
The Paris Municipal Council, with a public spirit that does 
‘them honour, are not afraid to borrow from their former 
‘enemies improvements which will better insure public 
health, and have decided to expend about forty millions of 
francs (1,600,0001.) upon rebuilding the slaughter-houses, 
‘carcase and cattle market of La Villette, in order to have 
an establishment not only equal, but superior to anything 
‘that exists in Germany. The Council have entrusted pre- 
paration of plans to M. Leon Bonnenrant, the official 
architect and surveyor of the district in which the slaughter- 
‘houses of La Villette are situated. Believing it would be 
agreeable to their English friends to have these plans 
exhibited 4t Shepherd’s Bush, they are to be seen in the 
Pavillon of the City of Paris. They bear the number 218. 
‘Borough engineers and all interested in municipal ad- 


As an artist he was _ 


| ministration have now the opportunity of studying the 


arrangenents of an establishment which will no doubt 
serve aS a model whenever public slaughter-houses and 
meat and cattle-markets are to be erected in this country. 


Tue Patents and Designs Act of 1907 will, it is antici- 
pated, become of special service to Birmingham producers. 
Mr. J. S. Taytor, the chairman of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, at the last quarterly meeting said that for 
many years they had watched a revolution in the trade 
with Germany produced by constantly increasing tariffs, 
and the officers of the Chamber could recount many 
instances of absolute hardship inflicted on Birmingham 
manufacturers not by the German tariffs alone, but by 
the arbitrary and irritating method of their interpretation 
by the German Customs. For instance, a cheap scullery 
gas bracket with a polished and lacquered brass ring was 
held to be ‘‘ coloured to imitate gold,’’ and charged 
accordingly at a prohibitive rate. They had, indeed, 
endured much with true British stolidity. Now the posi- 
tion of German manufacturers was changed by the new 
patents law. All the Patent Act said was that if the 
British law conferred a fourteen years’ monopoly it 
should only do so in consideration of the employment «of 
British labour during at least ten of those fourteen years. 
The chairman might easily have mentioned other instances 
of even greater importance to Birmingham metalworkers. 
Germany has its agents in this country, who are not always 
scrupulous diplomatists. The failure to sell simple gas- 
brackets in Germany is ascribed to the inability of Bir- 
mingham producers to compete with Germans in any 
matter in which form and decoration are required. It is 
even said that much of the metalwork supposed to be 
English is manufactured in Germany. Under the new 
conditions for patents, which will no doubt include regis- 
tered designs, ornamental metalwork will be on a new 
footing, and then it will become evident that English 
designs can hold their own against all rivals. 


Tue difficult question of deciding between a local con- 
tractor and one from a distance has been determined after 
a long discussion by the Leeds Corporation. The lowest 
tender for the construction of the Leighton Reservoir came 
from Messrs. Morrison & Mason, of Glasgow. Messrs. 
H. Arnoup & Son, of Leeds, came next, their amount being 
437,1821. The difference between the two was about 
5,0001. The Waterworks Committee realised the difficulty 
of a decision, for they knew of the local preference for 
Messrs. Arnotp. In addition to the City Waterworks 
Engineer (Mr. Henzewu), it was decided to consult Mr. 
James Watson (Engineer to the Bradford Corporation), 
Mr. CHarues Hawxestey, C.E., Mr. Gzorcs Huu, C.E., 
and Mr. Manserau, C.E. Four of the engineers were in 
favour of the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. Morrison 
& Mason, and one in favour of that of Messrs. ARNoLD. 
The subject came on for discussion last week. It was said 
that as there was no more than a difference of 1 per cent. 
between the tenders local labour should have the preference. 
In reply to that argument it was stated that. as navvies 
came from all parts of England there would be no loss to 
the working men of Leeds by accepting the lowest tender. 
It was also said that within a few years Messrs. ARNOLD 
had expended nearly half a million of money in Leeds. 
Eventually thirty-eight members voted for giving the 
contract to Messrs. ARNouD, while sixteen were in favour 
of the northern contractors. In all such cases it would be 
preferable if those who seek tenders were to announce that 
the lowest tender would not be accepted if it came from a 
contractor living beyond a defined boundary. The prepara- 
tion of a tender for work which is to cost about half a 
million is no easy task, especially when it is remembered 
that if any error should arise in the calculations it may not 
be detected in time for the withdrawal of the tender, and in 
that case a serious loss is sure to follow. If local prejudices 
are to count, they should be recognised from the first, and 
the invitations to compete should be restricted to local 
contractors. By 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 

HERE is often a risk that the last work of an admired 

writer will be slightly appreciated. Sometimes it 
may be left in an unfinished state, and at others the author 
is known to have declined in physical vigour and his mental 
_ powers are therefore supposed to have suffered. In 
no other way can we explain the neglect of the last work 
of ViotLET-LE-Duc. The subject he selected was, ‘‘ De- 
coration in Relation to Buildings.’’ A work of that kind 
required a large number of illustrations, and the author, 
although he had contracted a peculiar mannerism from 
his diagrams for his dictionaries, was competent to give 
suggestions in line which would supplement his text 
and increase the interest of it. From his long adherence 
to Gothic he could not perhaps display the characteristics 
of styles of decoration which disregarded the peculiar 
severity sought after by Gothic decorators, but at least 
he was able to indicate prominent characteristics. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc declined to recognise that decoration 
was a mode of employing painting or sculpture which 
was adapted to buildings alone. That theory has been 
the cause of the production of much painting which is 
little better than the scenic efforts displayed on the stage. 
Easel pictures, especiaily in modern times, have been 
executed with great attention to detail because they could 
be closely examined. In the public galleries of Europe, 
however, we find a great many altar pieces and wall 
paintings which afford pleasure, although seen under 
different conditions to those for which they were exe- 
cuted. VionLET-LE-Duc was always an enemy of the 
academical system; and in -his last as in his earliest 
works he maintained that the divisions by which the 
unity of art was broken up were to be traced to the 
professors of academies. 

An author who selects so vast a subject for treatment 
must go back to a distant age. VioLuET-LE-Duc points 
out that the painters and sculptors employed in the 
decoration of Egyptian temples were careful to avoid 
diminishing the effect of the architecture. Although the 
figure work of the painters and sculptors has received 
extraordinary attention in our time, the fact remains that 
the architecture is likely to be as impressive to a modern 
tourist as it was to one of the worshippers in the time 
of the PHaraous. We must also remember that owing 
to the ruin of the masonry in many places the sculptured 
figures now appear unduly emphasised. But only a little 
reflection is necessary to make a spectator feel that 
sculpture was really subservient to the architecture. It 
is also pointed out by Viotuut-Le-Duc that in so warm 
a climate as Egypt the sun’s rays were only allowed to 
penetrate to interiors through doors or apertures. But 
even under those restrictions any projections which cast 
shadows would have been out of place. The painted 
decoration is therefore very flat and the sculpture is 
sometimes treated as intaglio. As’ half-tints in painting 
would become blended, the primary colours, as OwEn 
JONES pointed out before ViotnET-LE-Duc, were em- 
ployed; and the consequence is that however numerous 
may be the figures they are seen distinctly. But as the 
conditions of Hgypt differed from those in Western 
Europe, the French architect was emphatic against the 
imitation of an Egyptian treatment in Paris or any other 
modern city. 

In Egypt materials were obtainable which promoted 
a style of architecture remarkable for its massiveness. 
However large might be a block of granite there were 
enough slaves to transport it from the quarry and to 
work on it until it assumed a desired form. 
there were no such natural advantages. The principal 
building material was brick mixed with chopped straw 
and dried in the sun. They had also bricks which were 
burnt in kilns and painted or, enamelled. Slabs of 
marble, alabaster or gypsum were obtained, but appar- 
ently with so much difficulty they could only be employed 
for the decoration of palaces or public buildings. We 
may suppose that the upper part of the majority of 
structures was of wood or other frail material which 
could not endure. Owing to- modern researches the 
Assyrians were made known to us like other peoples; and 


. Kast were beneath their feet. 


encountering. wild bulls and lions. 


In Assyria | 


we find that they had a passion for history, recording — 
not only the great deeds of their kings, but even the 
everyday transactions of modern life. 
futility of their efforts, XENOPHON and his ten thousand 
Greeks passed over the site of Nineveh without being 
aware that the ruins of one of the greatest cities of the — 
It was not to be expected 
that builders could do more, with the exception of the royal ~ 
reliefs, than employ their enamel bricks in vertical lines 


as if they were desirous of suggesting the trunks of palm 


trees, which at an earlier time were employed in house- — 
building. Too much emphasis has been given to the © 
bas-reliefs showing the king’s victories in battle or when 
The buildings in — 

general were decorated by a variety of colour and gilding, 
blue and yellow especially being favourite colours, with — 


_ strongly marked outlines in black to define ornament. — 


The Assyrians made the best of circumstances, and though ~ 
their architecture was of a flimsy kind they could not 
be blamed. - 

If books are to be credited the habitations of the — 
Greeks were without importance. Slavery was recog-— 
nised, and the consequence was that even poor citizens 
were able to spend the greater part of each day out-of- — 
doors, where various attractions were offered to, them. 
The houses were intended to be occupied by women and — 
children. That theory was not acceptable to V1oLLET- 
LE-Duc. He could not understand how a people who ~ 
were so refined and who had luxuries at command would ~ 
submit to such inconveniences as generations of scholars — 
have described. In his popular ‘‘ History of a Habita- 
tion ’’’ he presented Greek interiors of a most attractive — 
class. He maintained that what is to be seen in Pompeii — 
should be taken as an inferior imitation of the interiors 
in Greek cities. Wood was more largely used than is 
generally supposed. But the beams, corbels, and doors 
were coated with a fine cement which was so highly 
polished as to resemble Japanese lacquer. Like the 
Egyptians, the paintings and sculpture were on a scale 
which did not diminish the size of the rooms. Harmony 
of tone prevailed, and there was everywhere elegance, 
refinement, and appropriateness. 

If the Greeks recognised scale and were consistent 
in their. devotion to the lintel and trabeation in general, 
they found in the Romans eclectics who considered it 
was as possible to combine diverse and antagonistic 
principles in architecture as to combine various races 
in one great republican or imperial power. It mattered 
little to a commander to have battalions who differed in — 
colour, and the builders were no less indifferent to unity 
in combining the parts of their great buildings. 
Greek architects and other artists must often have 
suffered in their efforts to present order where chaos was 


| desired. The three Orders were supplemented by two — 


others. The Etruscan arch was combined with a Greek — 
colonnade. Order was superimposed on order until 
finally the column was supposed. to be merely an orna- 
ment. The entablature was sacrificed ; the true materials. 
of which a building was composed were concealed by a 
lining of marble or stucco. Various materials were 
employed to make a column, and paintings and mosaics 
were treated as if they were the most important parts 
of the structure. 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire gave an 
opportunity for Greek art to exhibit itself in combina- 
tion with Eastern traditions. In the church of Santa 
Sophia is found a remarkable example of independence 
of Roman results. 
was possible to have sculpture too large. The principal 
entrance to the Byzantine church was flanked by colossal 
equestrian statues of the emperors. But within the 
building there was nothing which would in, any way 
diminish the effect of the architecture. The orriament 
is on a small scale and the colour scheme was admirably 
worked out. The lesson was conveyed that-in dealing 
with mosaics they must be in keeping with all the sur- 
rounding parts, for if they are merely patches of colour 
or gilding the effect is lost. That. truth was, exemplified. 
since VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s time by some mosaics in Paris,. 


Yet, such was the 


The — 


The Romans did not consider it — 
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the garishness of the golden ground having to be subdued 
by whitewash in order to overcome the contrast with the 
walls near them. In those cases the mosaicists thought 
only of their own work, and in their wish to make it 
supreme they were indifferent to the debasement of the 
architecture of the building. The Byzantine system was 
introduced in Venice, and Vi1oLLET-LE-Duc believes the 
lesson it taught was taken to heart by the great Venetian 
painters. They were often exaggerated in their repre- 
-sentations. But they adapted their paintings to the 
surroundings, and it cannot be said that architecture has 
suffered. 

As was to be expected, Vio~Lmt-Le-Dvc finds con- 
firmation of his principles in the decoration of medieval 
churches, especially those in France. His own decora- 
tion of the walls of chapels is not very pleasing to 
the eye. But that he would explain by saying that in 
Western Europe colour is doomed to be deteriorated. He 
at least sought after flatness, and the ornamental patterns 
are as simple as if produced by stencilling. If the 
colours faded they ought to be renewed. He also avoided 
sculpture of a character where the most prominent parts 
-on which light fell soon became covered by streaks 
formed by soot and rain. As time went on less and less 
attention was given to the requirements of decoration, 
which had to be subjected to climatic variations. Occa- 
sionally a Renaissance artist was able to realise the 
lesson afforded by time, and by adopting low relief for 
his sculpture was able to make it remain effective in 
spite of the weather. But once Lovis XIV. established 
an academy of art, a new system was imposed on French 
artists, and works were produced without the least 
regard for the positions for which they were destined. 
In other words, if the architect allows painters and 
sculptors to have their own way it can be taken for 
granted that decoration is doomed to failure. 


SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL.* 


EN years ago we published about half a dozen plates 
of Southwell Cathedral. But as the desire has been 


expressed to have additional views, especially of the 


beautiful ornament which is unsurpassed in this country, 
we are glad to aid in any efforts which will increase the 
interest of the public in English architecture, and ac- 
cordingly we publish in the present number a plate show- 
ing a part of the carving at the chapter-house. It will be 
followed by other views. 

The ornament has received the praise of all writers 
who have described the building. It is essentially decora- 
tive. Care was taken to avoid any suggestion of the 


leaves and flowers performing any constructional duty. 


The columns and arching which perform the work are 
seen through the foliage. The independence is further 
shown by the treatment. Mr. F. Bonp says:—‘‘ If a 
finger be placed at the back of the leaves it will be found 
that they are finished off quite smooth behind. In one 
instance there is an animal behind the leaves which can 
only be seen by looking up from underneath. No two 
capitals or bosses or spandrels are alike. In the middle 
order of the arch of the doorway the foliage stands quite 
free of the hollows, and is attached only to their edges, 
and the hollows themselves are as cleanly chiselled as 
any exposed mouldings.’’ The beauty of the Gothic 
carving forms a strong contrast with the Norman work, 
which is generally severe and simple in character. 

The cathedral. of Southwell was known prior to 1884 
as a minster. It was one of the few collegiate churches 
in England. But there seems to be no definite evidence 
concerning the origin of such an institution in such a 
place. At the time of the Conquest it supported no less 
than ten prebends. The collegiate church was one of the 
links which connected England with Rome. According 
to tradition the Roman missionary St. Pautinus was the 
founder of the church. But it appears incredible that a 
bishop who died in 644 could have made the arrange- 


* See Illustrationssi se sae. = 
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ments necessary for the establishment of a house 
of such a kind in that part of England. A collegiate 
church had to possess property. The Roman col- 
legium was an association of at least three persons. 
They might be united for any purpose, and were 
not necessarily teachers. ‘The property was held in com- 
mon. Such a church as Southwell would be under the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese, but it did not follow 
there was a bishop among the sixteen canons found in it 
in the thirteenth century. There might be a master or 
senior member, but the government was different to that 
of a monastic house. Yet some Saxon landowner must 
have parted with property in order that a collegium could 
be established of which the use was not clear, for it was 
not to be expected that services would be rendered in 
return as in a monastery or ordinary parish church. 

Southwell was always spacious, for, as it has a length 
of 306 feet, it is only 13 feet shorter than Lichfield 
Cathedral. Unlike many other churches, we do not hear 
of any decay through poverty. For numerous adminis- 
trative purposes Southwell was a little county in itself, 
consisting of twenty townships, with magistrates 
nominated by the Archbishop of York. In fact, the 
archbishops possessed a palace in the minster yard. 
To some extent it was a sub-cathedral to York, with 
vicars choral and other officials who were supposed to 
be episcopal officers. It had also its chapter-house, which 
was usually an adjunct of cathedrals or of the great 
abbeys. As evidence of the care taken of the cathedral 
may be mentioned the retention of the leaden coverings to 
the wooden spires until the nineteenth century—i.e., 
during a period of seven centuries. 

Among the great names associated with the church 
are the Saxon King Epaar, Archbishop ALpRED, and 
The last was an en- 
thusiastic builder, and roused thé whole of his diocese to 
aid in contributions towards the cathedral and other 
churches. Archbishop Joun te RoMAYNE is supposed to 
have erected the chapter-house. It was to be expected 
that when the suppression of monasteries was resolved 
on, the collegium of Southwell from its anomalous 
character would be treated as one. Henry VIII. seized 
some of the property, especially such as was portable, 
but he contemplated the elevation of Southwell to a 
bishopric. As that arrangement was not realised, there 
was further spoliation under Epwarp VI. Mary re- 
stored the college to the canons and prebendaries, and it 
remained with them until the creation of the bishopric. 
Although the building was treated irreverently in Crom- 
WELL’s time—for CHartEs I. surrendered himself in 
Southwell—yet the people of the town and district were 
so closely connected with the institution that the damage 
was more slight than occurred in other places. 

The first impression which the visitor receives from 
the mass of the building is that of a Norman work. There 
are three towers, and although some portions of them are 
modern the original treatment was copied. The Norman 
windows are also imitations. The choir is Early Eng- 
lish, but the nave is Norman, and the columns are of a 
simple character. The round windows in the clerestory 
are likewise suggestive of an early date. In the transepts 
there is a mixture of Norman and Early English work. 
A Decorated screen supports the organ and forms so sub- 
stantial a barricade, it might easily be imagined that the 
laity were not supposed to unite with the clergy in the 
services. ; 

In 1806 it was proposed to remove the screen, and 
JouNn CaRTER made an appeal for its retention. In 1876 
there was a renewal of the proposition. If the screen 
were removed there would be, it was considered, more 
room to accommodate the clergy who might assist at 
services when the collegiate church became a cathedral. 
The Bishop of Lincouy, however, declined to approve of 
the change unless it was clearly proved that its retention 
would be inconsistent with the use of the church for wor- 
ship and instruction. The late Gzoran STREET was asked 
for his opinion, and prepared a long report, which ap- 


| peared in The Architect, along with the illustratious of 
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the building. Mr. Srreer said that in its original founda- 
tion Southwell Minster was just such a church in its 
ground plan as one would like to devise at the present day 
for such a place. The 55 feet of the choir was only 
adapted for the decent celebration of the functions of the 
ministers of the church. The short choirs of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were found to be insufficient for the 
increased number of ecclesiastics, and in the thirteenth 
century an entire reconstruction took place of the whole 
eastern limb of the church. The enlargement was con- 
ceived in a noble and artistic spirit, few thirteenth-century 
choirs being more excellent. ‘The difficulties which had 
to be contended with arose from the alterations of the 
fourteenth century, when the screen, which is about 
15 feet in depth, was introduced and divided the church 
into two distinct portions. The true course to adopt, 
according to Mr. Street, was to restore the thirteenth- 
century arrangements, and if it were then seen that a due 
and good use could not be made of the building, to 
remove the obstruction, though preserving it somewhere 
on account of its architectural interest. Mr. Srrenr 
suggested that instead of removing it it might be recon- 
verted into the orchestra or singing-gallery of the church. 
A third alternative would be to have the Sunday services 
held in the nave, which would imply the setting up of 
an altar with seats for the choir. The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings opposed the removal, and 
the’ sereen continues to remain, the character of the 
organ having been altered, although without any advan- 
tage, for a Gothicist would disown it as representing any- 
thing which existed in medieval times. As objections 
were raised to the late Mr. Curistran’s restoration, it is 
well to repeat his own declaration:—‘‘ As regards the 
fabric since the work of repair has been under my hands, 
no alterations whatever have been made ‘ destructive ’ 
either ‘ of artistic or historical character,’ but the works 
executed have been strictly those of careful restoration. 
The removal of certain windows inserted in the eleventh 
century in the aisles of the nave, and the substitution of 
other copies of the ancient? Norman window in the north 
aisle, was carried out under the late Archdeacon 
WILKINS, and the process was immediately stopped when 
the work of repair was put under my direction.’’ 


THE LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS.* 

LTHOUGH this book is a fourth edition, it will be 
eo clear, from the fact that the third edition was pub- 
lished in 1885, that it is substantially a new book. No 
branch of the law has been more radically altered in the 
interval between 1885 and 1908 than that with which this 
treatise deals. In 1885 some small inroads had been made 
upon the doctrine of common employment by the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880; but subject to this 
exception that doctrine still flourished. In 1908 the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906 has made every employer 
practically the insurer of his workmen’s safety, and has 
banished this once famous principle to the obscurity of the 
cases not touched by this privilegium of the employed. In 
our opinion the authors have done wisely in waiting to 
publish this volume till the passing of the Act of 1906. 
They have thus been able to present a most able and com- 
prehensive view of the whole subject as shaped both by the 
common law and by statute, and to state the duty of the 
employer not only to his workmen, but also to the public 
at large. Both the legal profession and the general public, 
whether employers or employés, will derive much profit 
from the lucid manner in which this complicated branch 
of the law is here explained. 

The learned authors begin with the background of 
common law principles, which, though much modified by 


* The Common Law and Stotutory Duty and Liability of 
Employers as well to the Public as 10 those Employed. By Walworth 
Howland Roberts, a judge of county courts, joint editor of Amos & 
Fererd’s Law of Fixtures; and George Wallace, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple and the South-Eastern Circuit, barrister-at- 
law. Fourth edition, by the authors and Arthur Harir gton 
Graham, M.A., of the Middle Temple and the North-Hastern 
Circuit, barrister-at-law. (London: Butterworth & Co., 11 and 12 
Bell Yard, ‘Temple Bar, law publishers. Pp. 1,014 and Ixxxii, 35s.) 


statutes, are yet the substratum upon which all the- 
statutes are founded. ‘Thus the first eight chapters deal 
with—the general principles of duty and liability ; masters. 
and servants who are under some disability, such as in- 
fancy, lunacy, and the like; the characteristics of the 
contract’ of service; the responsibility ot the employer for 
the acts of those employed by him; the liability of the actual 
wrongdoer; the duty of an employer to persons who, 
though not in his service, are working on his premises and 
using his appliances ; the duty of a master to his servants ; 
the doctrine of common employment. Three other 
chapters (XIII.-XV.) deal with the common law rules and 
the rules under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, as 
to the effect of death upon a cause of action, damages, and’ 
defences to an action. Chapters [X.-XII. give an exhaus- 
tive account of the Act of 1880; and Chapters XVI.-XX. 
contain the best account we have yet seen of the Act of 
1906. There is a most useful appendix of various forms, 
fees, rules, and orders chiefly relating to the Acts of 1880: 
and 1906 ; and an elaborate index of no less than 120 pages. 
We imagine that the layman who reads this book will 
be struck by the manner in which modern legislation has 
added to the burden of the employer. At common law he 
was no doubt liable to the general public for the wrongs 
committed by his employé, if committed while acting for 
the employer and in the course of the employment; on the 
other hand, he was generally exempt from liability for 
damage suffered by one of his employés in the course of 
the employment. Not only has this exception been almost 
swept away by the Act of 1906, but the employer is also 
regulated by a large variety of Acts dealing with special 
trades. These Acts are .usefully summarised by the 
authors under an alphabetical arrangement (pp. 192-221). 
Among the headings we may note bakehouses, boilers, 


| buildings, dangerous and unhealthy industries under the 


Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, the provisions of the — 
same Act relating to factories, workshops, warehouses, 
docks, &c., mines, quarries, railways, and shops. 

The treatise we have found to be very accurate in its 
statements of principle wherever we have tested it. The 
learned authors have some doubts as to the correctness of 
the decision in the case of Stanley v. Powell (1891, 1 Q.B. 
86), to the effect that trespass to the person is not action- 
able if it be neither intentional nor the result of negligence. 
They would hold that absence of negligence is no defence, 
and that a defendant is liable for trespass to the person 
if his act has caused the damage to the plaintiff. Much 


| authority can be found for this view in the Year-books of 


Edward IV.’s reign, none of which were cited in the case 
which they criticise ; and it is probably the original doctrine - 
of the common law. Whether it would be held to be law 
now is perhaps more doubtful. There is a learned dis- 
cussion of the point in Hotmss’s well-known lectures on 
the common law. At p. 103 the authors say that the 
doctrine of ‘* Respondeat superior ’’ is probably older than 
1285, ‘‘ and probably formed part of the common law ’’; 
but, if the authors mean to give the phrase the sense 
which it bears in modern law, this was not the view of 
the late Professor Marrnanp (Pontock and Marrianp, 
‘“ History of English Law,’’ vol. ii. 527-32), nor of Pro- 
fessor WiGMore, who has dealt exhaustively with the his- 
torical side of this question in vol. vii. of ‘* The Harvard 
Law Reyiew.’’ But these are small and rather academic 
points. We have no hesitation in recommending the book 
to lawyers and laymen alike as the best practical treatise: 
on this subject known to us. 


The New Law Courts at Hull were opened on Monday. 
They adjoin the town hall, and provide, on the ground floor, 
accommodation for the county court, the police court and the 
sessions court. On the first floor are rooms for the magis- 
trates, judges and grand jury. The second and third floors: 
are devoted to the city engineer’s and the city architect’s 
departments. The building forms part of a scheme for the 
reconstruction of the municipal offices, which is being carried 
out at a total cost of 115,0007. At one end is a fine group of 
statuary representing Progress on her car. Messrs. Russell. 
& Cooper are the architects, 
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OLYMPIC GAMES. 


HE proposal to hold games in London like those which took 
place periodically at Olympia has interest for all artists, 
and especially for painters and sculptors. The Greek games 
were intended to unite the different States, and in that way to 
promote the creation of a common interest against foreign 
enemies. But the exercises led to the development of the 
human form and consequently enabled artists to experience 
little difficulty in finding noble models. The subject was 
attractive to the late Watkiss Lloyd, who knew more about 
ancient Greek life than any of his contemporaries, British or 
German. The following article which he contributed to The 
Architect will have interest at the present time :— 

To the last number of the ‘‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,”’ 
Mr. Percy Gardner has contributed a very interesting paper 
on ‘* The Pentathlon of the Greeks,’’ that combination of five 
contests, respecting the arrangement of which in sequence and 
in conditions of final victory there is extraordinary difference 
of opinion among the archeologists ; for the Germans especi- 
ally, we may say in the words of Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, 
‘‘ What a world of theories have they not broached!”’ Mr. 
Gardner gives the outline of most of these, and in 
propounding a view of his own anticipates an advantage over 
those who have failed to discover its true nature, ‘‘ not of 
course in consequence of want of learning and ability, but 
rather from want of practical acquaintance with the nature 
of athletic contests, and from an absence of that spirit of sport 
which seems to have been almost the exclusive possession of 
the Greeks in ancient as of the English in modern days.”’ 
This advantage is not unapparent in the course of the Essay, 
and yet at last the solution proposed does not seem to meet 
all the natural requirements of the case ; however, it is con- 
sistent, though not necessarily exclusively so, with what 
ancient authorities remain to guide—sometimes to perplex us. 

The five contests are leaping—apparently a standing jump 
—spear throwing, discus hurling, running, wrestling. Mr. 
Gardner establishes satisfactorily that the trials took place 
in the order of this enumeration. The leap was taken with 
the help—if, indeed, help—of the halteres, a sort of dumb- 
bells held in the hands, and swung backwards and forwards 


before the leap. University athletics give no assistance, it 


appears, to judging of their value. It must have been mar- 
vellous if it enabled Phayllus of Croton to leap fifty-five feet, 
and Chionis fifty-two. There is a serious difference somewhere 
between such achievements and modern records, whether 
it is to be referred to the actual feats accomplished— 
the standard foot-rule employed—or brag. The discus was 
hurled by an underhand cast, and distance only was con- 
sidered ; as successive throws even from the same standing- 
place might not be in a direct line, a cross line would be 
required—a scratch—to decide direct distance, and this ex- 
plains a phrase which occurs also in reference to the compara- 
tive distances of leaps. In the case of spear throwing, not dis- 
tance alone, as in the trial with the discus, but closeness to the 
mark was also taken into account. Mr. Gardner speaks of it as 
no more than probable that ‘‘ the spear was only thrown at 
a mark or target, and the goodness of the throw tested by its 
arriving near to or far from the centre of such mark, and not 
merely by the distance covered. We are left to probabilities, 
he says, because there is, I believe, no passage of the writer’s 
which settles the question.”’ 

But this surely is a mistake. Two passages at least, if not 
three, can be adduced from Pindar’s Epinician Odes, the 
best authority possible on such a question, any one of which 
might be accepted as decisive. In his eleventh Olympic Ode 
he brings the victory obtained by hitting the mark—scopus— 
with the spear into immediate contrast with that of the discus 
thrower who covers simple distance. 


‘By Phrastor aimed, the javelin flew 
Right to his mark. Eniceus threw 
Over all, with skill adroit 

In measured length, the massy quoit, 
Wheeling it in his hand about.”’ 


In the last lines of the ninth Nemean Ode throwing the lance 
at a mark is assumed as a natural and familiar metaphor. 
Running and wrestling, the two most exhausting exercises, 
were appropriately placed after the others, and of these two 
wrestling, as the severest, was last of all. Of course there is a 
diversity of opinion on the subject, but the argument of Mr. 
Gardner, founded upon sufficient citations, seems quite con- 
clusive. It is not so easy to admit that the three contests— 


leaping, discus-throwing, and spear-throwing—were ‘‘ the - 


real essence of the whole contest,’’? and that running and 
wrestling were added to the three more special contests as 
an afterthought. At most it may be admitted as not im- 


probable that the three less severe contests at one time con- 
stituted a triathlon, which was afterwards extended by the 
additions to a pentathlon. So numerous were the festivals 
of Greece, at which prizes were given in gymnic contests that 
in many of these a triathlon may have continued unaltered, 
though, indeed, we never hear of it. But in any case, when 
the scheme of the pentathlon was once completed, it seems 
meaningless unless the true essence of it was to test a true 
balance of well-developed forces ; and this, in fact, was the 
value which the ancients assigned to the training which pre- 
pared for it and gained for it the approval of physicians, 
who did not fail to denounce the partial development of the’ 
frame which resulted from training for a single exercise as 
vehemently as any modern opponent of cram inveighs against 
the intellectual forcing that ‘‘ dims the eyes and stuffs the 
head,’’ and for the sake of a class— 


‘“* Full in the midst of Euclid dips at once 
And petrifies a genius to a dunce,”’ 


Now the evidence is conclusive for the fact that three victories 
out of the five contests were required for final success ; and then 
we are involved in what appears a difficulty that requires ex- 
planation. Ifthe same man won in the three first easier con- 
tests, there would be an end of the matter, and the pentathlon 
as such would be deprived of what was most characteristic, 
and its purpose frustrated. And must not this have been, 
under such conditions, a frequent or even a usual event? 
Trainers of the renown of Pindar’s Melesigs were certainly 
as wise in their generation as crammers in our own, and 
would not trouble themselves or their men with labour that 
might be spared for any use it would be at the examination 
of the contest. 

It is perhaps of less real interest to inquire how the 
ancients settled these matters, considering the paucity of 
evidence, than to endeavour to evolve upon rational consider- 
ations how they might or ought to be arranged. The mere 
archeological student may become, it may be, as bewildered 
about the Olympic custom, as a distinguished French naval 
officer admits himself after fair trial to be in an attempt to 
elicit from ancient testimony a practicable arrangement and 
construction of an Athenian war-ship :— 

‘Quoi qu’il en puisse étre, je me sens 4 bout de forces. A 
ce travail ingrat, je perdrais le sommeil ; s’en charge désormais 
qui voudra ; jene m’en méle. plus. S’il a existé des. trirémes 
telles que les décrivent Thucydide, Polybe et Tite-Live, il en 
peut exister encore. Qu’on en construise donc une et qu’on 
nous la montre. 

“La Marine des Anciens. 
la Graviére.”’ 

But when foiled in an endeavour to reconcile or under- 
stand the scattered and obscure allusions of the ancients, 
we may be more hopeful in dealing with the problem,—how to 
construct a sea-going vessel of a certain given capacity that 
shall attain the maximum of speed and handiness under the 
impulsion of oarsmen alone. If we attempt to construct a 
scheme of a pentathlon on the same independent principles, 
it becomes evident that what is required is to secure the 
prize for that man who, with one or more victories in the 
severer contests, can combine a test victory, or more than one, 
in contests of contrasted character. From this point of view, 
victory in wrestling, as one of the three at least out of five, 
would be indispensable ; and, therefore, those only would be 
admitted to the trial of wrestling in conclusion who had 
already been victors in at least two other contests, while victors 
in even more than two would still be bound to this last trial. 
The other contests fall into pairs. Overhand and under- 
hand hurling with discus or spear are exercises of strength of 
arm, and in one case with requirement of the faculty of aim ; 
and then the standing jump and the trial of speed test the 
vigour of the lower limbs in no less diverse action. It would 
seem not unfair to require that of the two qualifying 
victories one must be from each of these pairs. So we should 
have for participation in the final trial of wrestling, two 
victors, namely, one in— 

Discus and Jumping 
or in Discus and Running | Wisestltae 
and one in Javelin and Jumping TRS 
or in Javelin and Running 


Par le vice-amiral Jurien de 


Of course a third victory might be obtained by one competitor 
in these primary contests :— 
Discus, Javelin, and Jumping 
or Discus, Javelin, and Running Wrestli 
; ! > | Wrestling. 
Jumping, Javelin, and Running | J 
or Jumping, Discus, and Running 
The last series need scarcely be taken into account, and still 
less the possibility of a fourth victory ; an athlete who had 
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~gained two of the preliminary prizes, and who knew that he 
‘would not better himself by gaining a third, or even a fourth, 
‘would be careful, unless he had the greatest confidence in his 
‘powers, rightly or wrongly, not to exhaust by useless exer- 
-tions-the’ strength which would be taxed to its utmost in the 
‘decigive eontest of wrestling. 

At the same time the victor in any two of the preliminary 
four;'combined with success in wrestling, would amply certify 
a combination'of power of the nature proposed to be encouraged 
‘by the pentathlon. 

If any competitor were victor in three out of the four first 
contests, his competitor in wrestling could only have gained 
the other ‘prize, and thus, if successful at last, would only 
count two victories. Here we are again involved in a diffi- 
culty, for wé%should have the liability for one man to spare 
himself any exertion beyond what would secure one of the 
first four prizes, in order to be fresh for the decisive 
wrestling. : 

To meet this, it becomes a necessity to reckon as winners 
both the first and second men in the four first contests. Some 
of these winners might be excluded from wrestling by only 
having secured a place once either as first or second. But 
taking the extreme case, there would be four qualified by 
double victories thus understood, the first and second men in 
the pair of contests, including discus, and the first and second 
in the pair including javelin throwing. That is, eight places 
admit of being distributed in pairs among four men at most ; 
or they might be distributed between three men, so that no one 
had less than a pair, though either one or two might have 
more; or between two men in any proportion, so long as 
neither had less than two. 

If only two came out qualified to enter for wrestling, there 
would, of course, be no difficulty ; if four were qualified, 
they would cast lots for pairs in the first instance, and then 
the victors in each pair would wrestle for the final prize. 

In case three were qualified, neither more nor less, it 
would be necessary to cast lots for the advantage of sitting 
out to wrestle with whichever of the other pair might be victor. 
The only scheme that presents itself for equalising chances 
in some degree would be for C to be matched not only with A, 
the victor of the first pair, but, if he was winner, then with B, 
the vanquished in the first match. Each then might have to 
contend with two adversaries; but, nevertheless, unfairness 
would still remain, as A would be at the comparative dis- 
advantage of having to engage two men in succession 
unexhausted by a previous encounter. 

Now the Greeks—to compare their. practice in this point 
first—had certainly a scheme for settling the difficulty of a 
prize for wrestling when there were three competitors. The 
man who drew a ‘‘ bye’”’ (this seems to be the technical term) 
was called the ephedrus—literally one who lies by ; and Mr. 
Gardner quotes a phrase of Lucian which goes far to prove 
that, as in the case above supposed, the ephedrus might have 
to contend—or even usually had to contend—with more than 
one antagonist, though always with partially wearied men. 
The position of ephedrus was considered especially fortunate, 
and this implies that it was found impossible to exclude the 
element of chance entirely ; though odd numbers would always 
necessitate an ephedrus, ‘‘ they [the ancient authorities] 
seem usually to have had three competitors only in their 
minds.”’ 

The classical citations are also decisive, for three victories 
being necessary to constitute a victor in the pentathlon as 
such, and it is most important to note ‘‘ that in every case 
where we hear of wrestling as part of a pentathlic contest, 
the winner in that wrestling is victor in the whole.’’ 

Again, there is strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of a second place in the four secondary contests being reckoned 
provisionally as a victory, to count as one if followed up 
by decisive victory in the greatest contest of all. Philostratus 
gives a story of the institution of the pentathlon bv the 
Argonauts at Lemnos, and may be assumed to have tol] his 
story consistently with established usages. Telamon threw 
the discus best, and, Lynceus the spear ; that this victory is 
assigned to a hero of supernatural sharpness of sight is another 
proof that accurate aim was a requirement. One of the 
sons of Boreas ran the farthest and the other ieapt the 
farthest—very naturally, as they are represented winged, 
‘None, therefore, gained a double victory ; but Peleus who wis 
first in none of these contests, but second in every one, gained 
the prize in wrestling, and so was the first pentathlic victor. 

Ancient authority fails to support me in requiriag that 
the two qualifying victories out of the first four should be 
of contrasted character. The seer Tisamenus was victorious 
‘in running and leaping, but was overthrown in wrestling 
by Hieronymus who, as first in spear and discus throwing, 


scarcely evinced such true pentathlic prowess as if he had 
interchanged one of his other victories. A pentathlic victory 
must, of course, be more or less honourable, according to the 
standard of distinction of the victories which secured it in 
conjunction with the indispensable wrestling feat, Peculiarly 
honourable would be those cases in which more than the 
necessary two preliminary victories had been gained. In- 
deed, by the time the last contest was reached, the competitors 
might be ranked according to the order of their achievements _ 
up to that point. In the case of the Lemnian pentathlon no 
competitor has three victories in the strictest sense, and Peleus 
is only victor upon a valuation of total marks. Unless some 
principle of this kind was adopted it might constantly occur ~ 
that no one competitor secured three first places, and in con- 
sequence the pentathlic prize could not be assigned at all. 
There is evidence that in the Olympic chariot race even a 
fourth place was called a victory. Thucydides states that 
in the games of the ninetieth Olympiad Alcibiades con- 
quered with his chariots as first, second, and fourth; a 
fragment of the ode which Euripides wrote on the occasion 
gives the victories as first, second, and third, instead of 
fourth, a difference which is explainable. A Lacedemonian 
excluded from competing had entered his chariot as Boeotian, 
but could not resist rushing upon the course to crown his, 
driver ; he was driven back with blows, and the disallowance 
of his place moved up the fourth of Alcibiades, which perhaps 
might not otherwise have counted as a victory at all. 

Surely it is desirable that a principle akin to that of the 
ancient pentathlon should be introduced into modern athletic 
sports, and the highest prize given to the winners of double 
events at least of such contrasted character as to prove that 
perfection in one exercise has not been obtained at the cost of 
utter incapacitation for any other. 

Apart from some general impressions as to the amenities 


of the rules of football and the tediousness of a cricket match, 
JI write in the most crass and profound ignorance of the 


athletic exercises or sports of public schools and universities, 
and tender my suggestion with all modesty accordingly, in 


case the principle advocated is already provided for. 


The assumption that a victory in the final wrestling was | 
indispensable for the pentathlic victor may explain why 
it is not specially exhibited on some monuments that seem 
commemorative of success in this contest. An ancient discus 
is engraved with a leaper on one side, a javelin thrower on the 
other, ‘‘ the discus itself, by a pleasing conceit, filling up 
the third place, and thus becoming a complete symbol of the 
pentathlon of success, in which contest it was doubtless: a 
votive memorial.’’ It is tempting, no doubt, to recognise here 
the three victories that would give a majority out of five ; 
and so again in the three athletes—discus thrower, spear 
thrower, and leaper—of the vase painting published by Mr. 
Gardner ; but to do so would, as it has appeared, deprive the 
pentathlic scheme of justification for existence. It would 
cease to be a test of muscular strength, developed proportion- 
ately throughout the frame, and combined with dexterity | 
and skill. 

The conclusions which are here deduced as to the regulation 
of the pentathlon from simple consideration of its leading 
purpose appear to be coincident for the most part with those 
arrived at by Dr. Pinder in a work of length and learning 
(‘‘ Der Finfkampf der Hellenen ’’), which Mr. Gardner quotes 
with respect, but, on the whole, disagrees with. To Mr. 
Gardner’s view, that the victory might be assigned inde- 
pendently of wrestling, the objections have been stated ; 
to his further conjecture that the competitors were drawn in 
pairs for each several contest, the successful then paired again 
until only two were left for a final heat, the objection seems 
decisive, which he himself frankly adverts to, that time 
would fail the single day within which were comprised all the 
contests of an Olympic, festival. It may be said in conclu- 
sion that the Essay is distinguished by that union of candour 
with learning which is the characteristic charm of Mr. 
Gardner’s writings. i. : 


The Clerk of Works has reported that up to the end of 
May very satisfactory progress has been made in the building 
of Liverpool Cathedral. The lady chapel, the eastern wall 
and aisles of the choir, the north and south choir aisles, the 
arcade and tower piers, and the lantern piers show an average 
growth of about 2 feet per month over the whole of the walls. 
Some 256 men were employed, compared with 239 in the 
previous month. The committee have accepted the offer of 
Mrs. Oakshott, of Derby House, Rock Ferry, to provide the 
Holy Table for the Cathedral. -— - is 1% 


i al 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


HE establishment committee of the London County Council 
report that in accordance with the resolution of April 14, 
1908, the selected architect has prepared a design for the eleva- 
tion of the new county hall, and has submitted the same. The 
design shows the elevations fronting the river, and the West- 
minster Bridge approach. The elevation follows generally the 
main lines of the design selected by the assessors, and the 
modifications suggested by. the assessors in their report have 
been introduced. The central projecting features have been 
reduced, and the large flights of steps leading from the em- 
bankment to the river in front of the central bay of the design 
have been omitted, and substituted therefor are the slight 
projecting segmental bay and flights of steps parallel to the 
embankment. An important feature has been introduced by 
the addition of an attic storey in the centre of the river front. 


The selected architect is strongly of opinion that the introduc- | 


tion of this elevated block will very much enhance the appear- 
ance of the building on the river frontage. Another advan- 
tage is that additional room for the accommodation of staff 
can be provided at a moderate cost. A perspective drawing of 
the proposed building has been prepared, and this drawing 
will be placed on view in the members’ lobby. It is recom- 
mended that the design (registered No. 1,628), sumbitted for 
the elevation of the new county hall, be approved. 


OLD COLLEGE BUILDINGS, READING. 


Ae a meeting of the finance and general purposes committee 

on June 26, the following report was presented by the 
sub-committee appointed to consider the question of the ar- 
rangements to be made for utilising, for municipal purposes, 
the buildings acquired by the Corporation from University 
College :—‘‘ In considering the subject referred to them, the 
sub-committee have borne in mind the report which was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Henry T. Hare in 1902, describing a scheme for 
the provision of public buildings by utilising the Dairy Insti- 
tute and the other modern buildings which, the Corporation 
have acquired from the College, and by the erection of addi- 
tional buildings. The sub-committee desire, however, to point 
out that Mr. Hare estimated that the carrying out of the 
scheme would involve an expenditure of 40,5001. upon altera- 


tions and new buildings, and they are not prepared to recom- | 


mend the expenditure of so large a sum at the present time. 
. . . .» The sub-committee are of opinion that a council cham- 
ber, committee rooms, municipal offices, a police-station and 
cells, and a court for the holding of quarter and petty sessions 
can be provided in the existing buildings at a comparatively 
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small,outlay, and they recommend that Mr.) 87S? Stallwood 
(the architect under whose direction the hospitium and the 
building formerly known as St. Lawrence’s Vicarage were 
adapted for use by the College, and by whom the other build- 
ings, except the Dairy Institute, were designed) be employed 
to prepare, for the consideration of the Council, a scheme for 
adapting the buildings for these purposes. They further re- 
commend that he be paid a fee of 211. for the preparation of 
such a scheme, and that it be agreed that, if the scheme be 
carried out, he shall be employed as architect in the matter 
upon the usual terms.”’ ; 

The committee recommended that the proceedings and re- 
commendations of the sub-committee be approved and adopted. 


THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


ole following is the programme of the annual meeting at 
Durham, from Tuesday, July 21, to Tuesday, July 28 :— 

Tuesday, July 21.—Reception by the Mayor at the town 
hall; President’s address; Durham Cathedral Church; 
luncheon ; the monastic buildings of the Benedictine Priory ; 
evening meeting. 

Wednesday, July 22.—By rail to Darlington ; the church; 
drive to Staindrop; luncheon; the church; drive to Raby:; 
the castle ; drive to Cockfield station ; evening meeting. 

Thursday, July 23.—Drive to Bishop Auckland ; Escombe 
Church; Auckland St. Helen’s Church; South Church; 


‘luncheon ; Auckland Palace; drive to Brancepeth: church 


and castle ; drive to Durham ; evening meeting. 

Friday, July 24.—By rail to Sunderland ; drive to Monk- 
wearmouth Church; drive to Hylton Castle; by rail to Dur- 
ham; luncheon; Durham Castle; the cathedral library and 
collection of Saxon stones and other antiquities;. evening 
meeting. 

Saturday, July 25.—By rail to Gainford; the church; 
drive to Wycliffe Church; drive to Greta Bridge; luncheon ; 
drive to Eggleston Abbey; drive to Barnardcastle; by rail 
to Durham. 

Monday, July 27.—Drive to Houghton-le-Spring Church ; 
drive to Lumley Castle ; drive to Chester-le-Street ; luncheon ; 
church ; drive to Finchale Priory ; drive to Durham ; evening 
meeting. 

Tuesday, July 28.—Special train to Richmond; drive to 
Easby ; church and abbey of St. Agatha; drive to Rich- 
mond; luncheon; Richmond Castle; Grey Friars; St. Mar- 
tin’s Priory; the parish church; by rail to Durham. 

Extra day, Wednesday, July 29.—Hexham Abbey and 
the site of the Roman town of Corstopitum, near Corbridge. 


COTTAGE AT SHIPTON. 
Messrs. Eickton & Farmer, Walsall. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE amalgamation of the Society of Engineers with the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, which can be 
considered as accomplished, will enable many advantages 
to be offered to junior members. The financial position of 
the Society is fortunately such as to enable the Council 
to at once begin the work by offering gratuitous advice both 
of a general and legal character to members in connection 
with their professional work, or their relationship with 
their clients or employers. For the former, a Standing 
Committee of the Council has been appointed, and for the 
latter arrangements have been made with the Society’s 
solicitors which cover the year ending December 31, 1909, 
and members are invited to forward to the Secretary full 
statements of any circumstances which may involve ques- 
tions upon which general or legal advice may be of service. 
This arrangement is tentative, and it will be decided to 
continue or modify the details according to the result 
of the first year’s working. It.is not at present possible to 
undertake legal action on behalf of individual members, or 
to supply ‘‘counsel’s opinion’’ free of charge, but 
obviously such an extension of the work is only a matter 
of finance, and directly depends upon the support accorded 
by the profession at large. The Council express the hope 
that, where other things are equal, members will employ 
and recommend other members when it is in their power 


to do so. A card-index ‘‘ Employment Register ’’ and 
“Business Directory’’ of members were recently 
inaugurated. 


In one of the papers read before the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Mr. 8. E.-THompson, a consulting 
engineer, referred to the necessity of making concrete 
watertight. The concrete materials may be perfectly 
graded and the proper proportions of cement and of 
hydrated lime used, and then if the concrete is poorly 
mixed, mixed with insufficient water, or improperly 
placed, or if joints are left in the mass, the wall will in- 
variably leak. In the first place, the mixture must be 
thorough, and in the second place, sufficient water must be 
employed to give at least a ‘‘ mushy ’’ mix, so that it will 
settle into place with only a small amount of ramming. 
Fully as important as the mixture is the bonding of the 
concrete between two days’ work. For a small structure 
which must be watertight, it is advisable to place the con- 
crete continuously, allowing no joint whatever, and not 
even permitting the concrete to stiffen up between the 
batches. Even an interruption of an hour in the middle 
of a hot day has been known to form a joint which will allow 
water to pass. If continuous work is impracticable, the old 
surface of the concrete must be thoroughly cleaned of all 
dirt and laitance or’partially set cement, so as to expose 
the concrete. A layer of neat cement paste of soft con- 
sistency, or else of 1:1 mortar, should be then spread upon 
the old concrete after thoroughly wetting it, and the 
new concrete laid before this mortar has stiffened. The 
placing of the mortar or paste, however, does not preclude 
the necessity of thoroughly cleaning the surface, for if any 
of the laitance or partially set cement is left on the old 
concrete, it will form a joint under the new mortar through 
which water will pass. 


Mr. Bumste, the beadle, was informed by Mr. Sowsr- 
BERRY that it was necessary to make the parish coffins 
narrower and more shallow than formerly in order to have 
some profit. Seasoned timber was expensive, and the iron 
handles had to come by canal from Birmingham. The 
French have adopted a more efficient method of investigat- 
ing the expense of funerals, especially of great men, for 
the bill has to be examined by an architect, and one of the 
profession’ is not to be deceived about the cost of con- 
struction in wood and the providing of hangings. M. 
Newnor, who at the present time is the foremost repre- 
sentative not only of architecture, but of all the arts, for 
he presides over the Salon, has had before him for scrutiny 
the account sent by the city of Paris to the Government for 
the expenses of the burial of M. and Mdme. BERTHELOT. 
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It amounted to 11,700. francs. M. Nxenorv, having gone 
over the items as if he were examining a contractor’s bill, 
reduced it by 7,000 francs and certified the amount as — 
4,700 francs. The Minister of Public Instruction, who 
will have to pay the bill, took courage and suggested that 
as a crowd assembled in the streets there must have been 
an increase of business, and therefore the city could afford 
to pay half the certified amount, or 2,350 francs. The 
Municipal Commission will not accept either M. Nenor’s 
reductions or the suggestions of the Minister. They pro- 
pose to wait three months in the hope that an amicable 
settlement may be arrived at; but if not, then some means 
must be adopted to obtain payment of the bill. For whatis © 
the use of Paris having a monopoly of the ‘ 


pompes 
funebres ’’ if only a fifth of the regulated expenses are 
obtained ? 


THE cathedral of Cologne served as an agent in the 
promotion of German unity, for it was the first building in 
which all the States combined for its restoration. It is 
therefore with grave concern the intelligence has been 
received that an official commission found many parts of 
the cathedral in an unsatisfactory state. There is nothing 
to indicate a collapse through the weakness of the principal 
members, but much stonework, especially of an ornamental 
kind, is fast decaying. Whether one of the causes may 
not arise through the steam emitted from the vicinity of 
the railway terminus is uncertain, or whether the stone 
is of a perishable nature is uncertain, but the carving is 
losing its character. The decay is not confined to one part, 
and to cope with the evil on so large a building is a serious 
undertaking. Repairs always seem to be in progress, but 
more extensive efforts will be required if the cathedral is to 
be accepted as an indication of German unity. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S._FRONT QUAD—BACK QUAD 
‘ee two quads shown on the plates are interesting 
examples of a former ideal of collegiate architecture, 
and are noticed in the Rev. W. H. Hvrton’s article, 
which appeared last week. aN 


ST. BARNABAS CHURCH HALL, MITCHAM. 

HE Church Hall, now in course of erection, is 
the first of a group of buildings consisting of a 
permanent church of St. Barnabas, a parochial hall, and 
a parsonage house, intended to be built upon a freehold 
site in Gorringe Park, Mitcham, Surrey. The illustra- 
tion shows, without the need of other description, pre- 
cisely the character of this building and the nature and ~ 
extent of the accommodation afforded. The structure 
is well proportioned and substantial, but at the same 
time it is constructionally economical. The materials 
used are picked Crowborough facing bricks and Portland 
stone, and Wrotham handmade tiles for the roofs. The 
building is designed with a view both to the purposes 
for which it is at present needed, and to those for which 
it will be permanently employed after the erection and 
consecration of the permanent church, and suitably pro- 
vides for the needs of the district in respect to these 
purposes both present and prospective. Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downine, F.R.I.B.A., of 12 Little College 
Street,, Westminster Abbey, is the architect, and the 
builders are Messrs. G. P. & H. Barnes, of Streatham 

Park, whose tender was accepted at 2,9381. 
The foundation stone will be laid to-morrow, the 


11th inst., by H.H. Princess Lovisr or ScHiEswic- 
HOo.LstEIn. 


ALEXANDRA COURT, ,QUEEN’S GATE. 
es group of buildings designed by Mr. Horrmann 


exemplifies the class of residence for which there is 
a demand in the Kensington district. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—DETAILS OF RIGHT-HAND SIDE 
OF CHAPTER-HOUSE DOOR. 


HIS illustration shows an imitation of natural forms, 
and is referred to in the article on page 19, 


7 
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LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


HREE years ago, to quote the circular issued on the 
subject, the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, having 
through the liberality of the diocese been enabled to put the 
fabric of the cathedral in thorough repair, and having 
largely added to its beauty without and within, passed a 
resolution both to move and enlarge the organ, so that 
nothing might be wanting to make the services musically as 
perfect as possible. The development of this scheme has led 
to the restoration of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the most ancient 
chapelry of the edifice, which had for many years been 
hidden away from view by the organ, but which henceforth 
will be one of its chief ornaments. It is a work which owes 
its initiative to the present dean, and it is interesting to 
recall what has been done in the way of restoration since he 
was appointed to the deanery in 1892, a. period which will 
ever be memorable in the annals of the cathedral. As the 


’ restoration of the noble west front will for all time be asso- 


ciated with the name and fame of his predecessor, the Very 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Prolocutor of Convocation, 
so St. Chad’s Chapel, St. Stephen’s Chapel, and other re- 
storative works will in the days to come be identified with 
the Very Rev. Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., the present 


. dean, whose energy, munificence and persuasive eloquence 


have rendered them possible. Soon after Dean Luckock’s 
appointment in 1892, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, a 
meeting was held in Lichfield to consider how funds were to 
be raised to put the fabric in substantial repair and provide 
some important objects of beauty and ornament, so as to 
maintain those most characteristic features of the cathedral. 
To secure that end the Dean and Chapter made an appeal 
for further help. Eighty thousand pounds had been spent 
in recent years, and to meet the works contemplated another 
11,0007. were required. In due course the money was forth- 
coming, and most, if not exactly all, the works carried out. 
Externally the central tower and spire were repaired, 
new mullions were provided for two windows in the lady 


_ chapel, the north transept was renovated and a new window 


. of five lancets, as originally constructed, put in, while the 


_ parapets and buttresses of the choir, lady chapel and library 


_ were repaired. The north aisle was secured against further 
_ decay, and its antiquarian beauty preserved, and, happily, 
_ the arcading on the west wall of the south transept was 


maintained intact. Internally, the lady chapel, one of the 


_ choicest of architectural gems, was artistically restored. The 
_ windows were repaired, and a reredos in the form of a 


_ with altar rails of alabaster. 


triptych, carved by peasants at Ober Ammergau, provided, 
St. Chad’s Chapel, a small 
square building on an upper floor above the Consistory 
Court, which until 1897 was a mere receptacle for lumber, 
the dean réstored at his own expense, and it is now, as it 
always ought to have been, one of the most attractive places 
in the cathedral. The old treasury, with its aumbrye and 
early lancet windows, and other portions of the shrine, 
which had suffered in the havoc wrought by the civil wars 


’ or from the gradual dilapidations of time, were restored to 


their original beauty and made elegant in grace and sym- 
metry. For statuary and carved woodwork 3,000l. was 
appealed for, and no less than forty-seven statues were 
added, twenty-five of stone for the outside and twenty-two 
of alabaster for the inside. Altogether there are now over 
200 statues, large and small, and no niche which was ever 
filled remains vacant at this day. Thus Lichfield has been 
made to transcend all other English cathedrals probably in 
the richness of its sculpture. Eventually the appeal for 
funds was extended to 14,000/., but the dean succeeded in 
getting nearly 24,0007., and, almost needless to say, a way 
was found for it all in needed improvements and adorn- 
ments. 

_ St. Chad’s Chapel was re-dedicated and thanksgiving ser- 
vices held on Saturday, March 9, 1901, the octave of St. 
Chad’s Day, for the reparation of the fabric, and there was 
an historic gathering to mark the event. Our erstwhile 
diocesan, Dr. Maclagan, Archbishop of York, attended, and 
delivered a memorable discourse, founded on the words of 
St. Paul—‘ Let us go on to perfection ’’—and in which he 
said:—‘“Step by step this most beautiful of English 
cathedrals has been restored to more than its ancient beauty, 
and carried on to what we may call its present perfection.”’ 
By gradual stages the work of restoration was continued up 
to three years ago, and now we have the natural com ple- 
ment of these good works in the removal of the organ to its 
proper place in the triforium and the restoration of the 
most ancient chapel of St, Stephen, completing a great and 
moble work upon which all concerned, and especially. the 


dean, are to be congratulated, and in which all the people 


| of the diocese will rejoice. 


To solve the question as to what was the best position for 
the organ, the Dean and Chapter obtained and weighed care- 
fully the opinions of architects and the best musical experts 
in England, who knew the cathedral and had had oppor- 
tunities of judging. At the restoration in 1856 Sir Gilbert 
Scott, when the old organ was removed from the screen to 
throw the nave and choir together, proposed to erect it in 
the triforium, but unfortunately his advice was not accepted, 
and the organ was stowed away at a distance, isolated from 
the singers, in a vacant chapel on the ground floor which was 
then unused and seemed ready to hand. The late Mr. Pear- . 
son advocated the triforium as the best position, and Mr. 
Oldrid Scott, architect to Ely, Lichfield and several other 
cathedrals, did the same. The triforium site is adopted for 
eleven of our cathedral organs, and most of the others are 
raised on the screen—i.e., above the singers. Sir George 
Martin, Muc.Doc., the eminent organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Abbey ; 
Dr. Monk, of Truro Cathedral; and Dr. Sinclair, of Here- 
ford Cathedral, unhesitatingly condemned the old site; and 
Sir F. Ouseley, Sir J. Stainer, and Dr. Perrin as uneqtivo- 
cally advocated the new position in the clerestory. Sir 
George Martin is the honorary visitor of the Lichfield 
Diocesan Choral Association, and in presiding at the organ 
at some of the diocesan choral festivals up to 1893 fre- 
quently suggested the present site to the precentor and the 
organist, and who, in a letter (dated February 9, 1908) to 
the organist says:—‘I am so pleased you like the idea of 
having the organ up aloft. I am sure it is right, and it will 
add to, rather than diminish, the features of your most 
beautiful building. .The other position (in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel) was bad in every way.”’ 

Messrs. Hill & Sons, of London, who built the organ in 
1885, have removed it to its new site, entirely rebuilt it, and 
added twenty-three stops. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel has been a discovery in the removal 
of the organ. As the dean says in his circular explanatory 
of the scheme, few persons had any idea that the clearance 
of the pipes, &c., from the old position would reveal a 
disused chapel capable of being beautifully restored. Yet 
such it turned out to be. How it could have come to be 
hidden away from view is one of those mysteries of olden 
days which it is difficult to understand. St. Stephen’s 
Chapel is, in fact, the most ancient in the shrine of St. 
Chad, having been built shortly after the western bays of 
the choir begun about 1200, for when Bishop Pattishul died 
in 1241 the records testify that he ‘‘was buried before the 
altar in St. Stephen’s Chapel.’’ A stone coffin was found 
in situ in the course of dismantling the old organ, and there 
can be little or no doubt that it showed the burial place of 
Hugh de Pattishul,; who became Bishop of Lichfield in suc- 
cession to Alexander de Stavenby in 1240, but only ruled in 
the diocese for a short period. The architectural features of 
the chapel are, as the dean says, exceedingly beautiful, but 
from its having been so long completely hidden and disused, 
except as the receptacle of the organ-pipes, bellows, &c., it 
was found in such an unsatisfactory state that the Dean and 
Chapter felt that owing to its conspicuous position by the 
side of the north transept door it would throw discredit on 
the cathedral—in its other parts so perfect—to leave it as it 
was. They decided, therefore, wisely, as every visitor will 
admit, to have it fitted up for worship and in a manner 
worthy of its surroundings. This has now been acco:n- 
plished, and the chapel will henceforth constitute one of the 
chief features of interest in the cathedral, as it deserves to 
do and as it always ought to have been. Many memorials 
of the family of the Right Rev. Spencer Madan have been 
disclosed, and they are of great interest, inasmuch as Dr. 
Spencer Madan was Bishop of Bristol from 1792 to 1794 
and Bishop of Peterborough from 1794 to 1818, and his son 
and grandson were residentiary canons at Lichfield from 
1790 to 1851. To these have been now added the follow- 
ing:—The Diocesan Window.—The chief features in the 
sidelights are St. Simeon, in an old Rabbi’s dress, and St. 
Paul, “the aged,’’ with angels bearing shields, with the 
arms respectively of Canon Lonsdale and the diocese. In 
the central light is St. Stephen, the patron saint of the 
chapel, with the scene of his martyrdom beneath. The in- 
scription is, ‘Giving thanks to God for the life and work 
of John Gylby Lonsdale, for fifty-one years canon of the 
cathedral, a grateful diocese dedicates this window.’’ The 
Lonsdale Monument.—The recumbent effigy in alabaster is 
placed in St. Stephen’s Chapel by Canon Lonsdale’s family 
and nearest friends. The inscription is in Latin :—Johannes 
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Gylby Lonsdale, A.M., hujusce Cathed: Eccles: Cancell: 
et LI. annos Canonic: Divina Officia demum cum vita 
deposuit carus multis carissimus suis. Natus die xxv1Itr. 
Jan. a.8. MpccCOxVIII., obiit die vi1z1. Apr. A.s. MOMVII. 
The altar, credence and communicants’ kneeling-desks are 
the anonymous gift of a friend of the dean. The sculpture, 
representing ‘“‘ The Scene of the Crucifixion,”’ is given by the 
dean and his family, “In piam Memoriam.” The inscrip- 
tion of the Gilbert memorial is:—‘‘ Giving thanks for the 
honoured memory of their father, John Gilbert, three times 
Mayor of this city, who died March 31, 1902, his daughters 
dedicate the marble pavement of this chapel. June 30, 
1908.”’ 

Exclusive of these memorials, the cost of the work in 
removing and enlarging the organ and in restoring the. 
chapel has been about 5,300/., but so liberal has been the 
response made to the appeal of the dean that only the odd 
hundreds remained to be raised on the day of reopening and 
thanksgiving. The organ-chamber, carved woodwork and 
alabaster sculpture were constructed and supplied by Mr. 
Robert Bridgeman, the present Sheriff of the city, who in 
his earlier days was chiefly responsible for the restoration 
of the west front, and carried out the recent work from the 
plans of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, the consulting architect of the 
diocese. As already stated, the organ was enlarged and im- 
proved by Messrs. Hill & Sons, the original builders, and 
the diocesan window and other stained glass were supplied 
by the successors of the late Mr. C. E. Kempe, who in his 
lifetime had contributed much glass to adorn the cathedral. 


A NEW YORK EXPERIMENT.* 


HE majority of speculative builders in New York are 
obliged to face the disadvantages incurred by business 
men with bad credit. Because of their credit everybody 
with whom they do business charges an additional profit so 
as to cover the additional risk. His land costs him more 
than the market price. His building loan costs him a high 
rate of interest, a commission and a bonus. The building 
material dealers and the sub-contractors charge him the top 
prices. At no stage in his operations is he in a position to 
finance his enterprise in an economical way. At every stage 
he is, as it were, fighting for his solvency, and he is willing 
to take such chances because, in case he pulls it off, he makes 
an enormous profit on the few thousand dollars he risks. 
The result inevitably is that he builds the cheapest and 
flimsiest structure which the law or the inspectors allow. 
The average apartment house is planned almost exclusively 
for the purpose of securing as many rooms as possible in a 
given area; and they are designed for the purpose of seem- 
ing to be something very much better than they are. The 
buildings must have an amount of architectural pretension 
and ornament proportionate to the rentals exacted, but such 
ornamentation is, of course, merely the tribute which vice 
pays to virtue. It is almost always cheap, showy and 
wasteful, even in comparatively expensive fireproof build- 
ings, and it wholly ignores the fundamental requirements of 
good design. 

The reader should now bein a position to understand both 
why co-operative apartment houses can be profitable and why 
they should exercise a wholesome architectural influence. 
A co-operative apartment house company is in a position to 
build economically. It pays cash for its land. Its build- 
ing loan can be negotiated on much better terms. I{ can 
obtain the lowest prices from the sub-contractors, and what- 
ever profit there is in the enterprise accrues to the com- 
pany. Its subscribers consequently are in a position to get 
more for their money than is a man who rents an apart- 
ment or who buys a private house. Their interest demands 
not only a well-constructed dwelling but a well-planned one. 
They are erecting residences for their own comfort and con- 
venience, and ‘they naturally require well-lighted, well- 
shaped and, so far as possible, spacious rooms. Moreover, 
being people whose taste is better than the average, they will 
naturally object to the impropriety and vulgarity of marble 
halls and other stock-in-trade of the speculative builder. 
Their tendency has been to keep the entrance of the building 


and its public’ places simple, substantial and quiet in ap-— 


pearance, like the entrancé to the average apartment house 
in Paris, and if these co-operative apartment houses con- 
tintie to be built they are bound to have a corrective influence 
on buildings erected for a similar class of tenants under 


* From an article by Mr. A. C. David in the Architectural 
ftecord for July. 
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ordinary speculative conditions. The builder who is success- 
ful will have to offer to the public apartments which haye — 
some of the advantages of these proprietary buildings. 4 
One of the advantages with which the co-operative apart- 
ment house started was that of a plan which was particu- 
larly well adapted to the purposes of a studio building; 
and as this plan had much to do with the success of the ~ 
original buildings it demands some description. The object 
of the plan was to combine successfully a big studio at least — 
18 feet high with a suite of living-rooms which were neces- _ 
sarily smaller in area and lower in height. The studio, of 
course, had to have a north light and a huge window. These — 
various requirements were met by purchasing a plot 75 feet — 
by 100 feet on the north side of the street. The area so 
obtained was cut in half by the entrance and the halls, and 
a series of seven studio apartments were proposed in each 
half. Every one of these apartments had a studio 18 feet — 
high on its north side, while on the south side were obtained 
two tiers of living-rooms, each less than half the height of k 
the studio. On the lower floor was a study, a dining-room ~ 
and a kitchen, and on the upper as many bedrooms as the 
proprietor cared to squeeze into the space. All these rooms 
faced full south, and consequently obtained as much sun as — 
the weather allowed. There were certain other complications 
in respect to the plan upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. 
The distribution of space indicated above was the characteris- 
tic of the apartments which appealed to painters, and which — 
had much to do with the success of these early enterprises. _ 
The plan, however, had certain defects which, as the 
movement spread, were bound to make trouble, The living- 
rooms in the front of the apartments were low and small. 
The space devoted to the accommodation of servants, which 
was adequate for an artist’s family, was sometimes insuffi- 
cient for a tenant who was paying a rent of $2,300 a year. © 
The single bathroom was deemed insufficient by many 
people, and the requirements of the hall made the wall of 
the studio on that side cut in at a bad angle. Moreover, 
when the necessity arose of erecting the buildings on an 
avenue rather than a street the plan came very near to 
breaking down, because avenue lots in New York face east 
and west instead of north and south. The consequence was 
that the plan was modified little by little to meet the neces- 
sities of lots with different exposures and of tenants with 
different needs. A plot, for instance, was purchased at the 
north-east corner of 66th Street and Lexington Avenue, which 
measured 100 feet on the avenue by 160 feet on the street. 
This plot was divided into two lots, each 80 feet by 100 feet, 
and the series of apartments erected on the lot further re- 
moved from Lexington Avenue resembled in plan those built 
on West 67th Street, whereas that part of the building which 
faced to both west and north had to undergo radical modifi- 
cations. In certain apartments the studio was entirely 
abandoned, while in all of them many changes were made in 
details. : 7 
At 66th Street and Lexington Avenue the dimensions and 
the height of the building enabled the architect to do away 
with some of the defects of the earlier building. The addi- 
tional 5 feet contained in the 80 feet by 100 feet lot was of 
some assistance in enlarging the living-rooms in the front of 
the apartments, and the height of these rooms was also some- 
what increased. The angle at which one of the studio walls 
in the west side buildings cut in was dispensed with, and 
the looks of that room thereby much improved. These 
changes made the apartments more habitable, but they did 
not do away entirely with the difficulties raised by the old 
plan. For a small family who lived in a modest way the 
plan was well adapted, but families who pay a rent of 
$3,000 and more a year do not always live in a modest way. 
For such families there was a lack of servants’ rooms and 
bathrooms, and it was obvious that if the price of these 
apartments were to continue to increase something radical 
must be done to adapt them to the needs of families who 
could afford to live more generously. And the only means 
whereby such a result could be accomplished would be to do 
away with the studio. In the original plan the studio was 
the main feature, because the apartments were intended for 
painters; but when the price of the apartments became s¢ 
high that the average painter could no longer afford them, 
the need of a big studio no longer dominated the whole plan. 
The tendency has been to convert them into ordinary duplex 
apartments, planned so as to afford more space for servants 
and bath-tubs, but minus the big, spacious studio. gy 
’ Such a change was inevitable as soon as the apartments 
passed beyond the means of the average painter, and the 
omission of the studio has undoubtedly tended towards a 
more economical use of the available space. It may be 
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doubted, nevertheless, whether the two-storeyed apartment 
will ever possess the charm and the interest which are 
characteristic of the studio apartments. With all its minor 
defects, the original plan had certain extraordinary merits. 
To a person accustomed to the ordinary New York apart- 
ment, or even to the ordinary New York house, its effect 
was positively exhilarating. It provoked such a feeling of 
amplitude. It was supplied with such an abundance of 
light and air. It was so big and yet so intimate, so spacious 
and yet so economical, and the studio made a most admirable 
living-room. As a matter of strict architectural proportion, 
the room was too high for its area; but its height, which 
would have been disagreeable in an ordinary apartment, was 
naturalised by the fact that the room was a studio. It was 
lighted by a huge norta windew, and with its abundance 
of even light and its spacious dimensions it gave one the 
sense of being a room in the country rather than in the city. 


- We know of no apartments or houses in New York which 


compare to these studios in the opportunities which they offer 
to a family of moderate means of a pleasant, wholesome and 
genial domestic surroundings. 

The architectural merits of the first of these studio build- 
ings were negative rather than positive. They escaped the 
errors in taste which were characteristic of the ordinary 
apartment house, without, however, attaining on their own 
part any peculiar merit. Their exterior design was de- 
cidedly neglected. It obtained a little more attention in 
each succeeding building, but it did not become of any in- 
terest until the first building was erected on the east side. 
More thought was given to the design of the entrance-hall, 
which, while not being made really attractive, was kept, as 
we have said, substantial and simple in effect. In one of 
the earlier buildings some money was wasted on unnecessary 
wall paintings, but this error was not repeated. For the 
most part the subscribers to these buildings spent as little as 
possible on the architecture of the facade or of the entrance. 
They preferred to keep their money for the decoration of their 
own individual apartments. In the later buildings, on the 
other hand, the tendency has been to spend rather more 
freely upon the public appearance of the building. The 
apartments in these structures lease for $3,000 a year and 
over; and their tenants naturally require a standard of good 
looks proportionate to the rentals they are paying. The 
first co-operative apartment house in which this higher 
standard is embodied is at the corner of 66th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. The design of its facade was entrusted 
to Mr. Charles A. Platt, and the proprietors had no reason 
to regret the selection. Mr. Platt has made his reputation 
as the architect of private houses, but he has not failed to 
exhibit in the architecture of this facade the qualities which 
give a peculiar character to his private dwellings. This 
apartment house is distinguished among similar buildings 
in New York by the breadth and dignity of treatment and 
the refinement of its detail. 


ART EXHIBITION IN COVENTRY. 


LOAN exhibition has been opened in the gallery of the 

Coventry School of Art by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P. 
Tn his address Mr, Mason pointed out that such an exhibition 
was undoubtedly significant, for it was another sign—and 


_ there were many abroad in the land—that the very old theory 


of the incompatibility of the commercial and industrial spirit 
with the artistic spirit was fast breaking down. That theory 
had waxed and waned from time to time, and he thought it 
was a tribute to the artistic spirit that it had usually waned 
when the artistic products were of high achievement, and it 


had waxed strong when artistic achievement was on a low 


level. Venice, in its great days of commerce, knew nothing 
of the incompatibility of industry and art, and on the other 
hand they heard a good deal about it in what they might call 


the early Victorian era, when no drawing-room was complete 


without some waxed fruit under a glass case. But they had 
grown out of that nowadays. He should like to say a word 


‘or two on the value of that exhibition in that particular com- 


munity, because he thought it was growing very clear and 


evident nowadays that commerce and industry and art must 


go hand in hand in the future. There was no doubt that 


: people were more and more attracted by beautiful colours and 


beautiful shapes, and bought what they required very often 


__.because of the beauty of its patterns rather than for the actual 


solidity of its work. In exhibitions such as that they did 
learn something of the beauty of form, they did learn a great 
deal of the beauty of colour, and there was no doubt that such 


4 exhibitions tended undoubtedly to increase the artistic value 
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| of the commercial products of a city. Therefore, he thought 
that if we could recognise and establish a gallery in Coventry 
such as Birmingham, it would have an actual effect on the 
commerce and industry of the city, and he only hoped, 
although he believed that was a temporary loan exhibition, 
that the time was not far distant when they might have a 
permanent gallery in Coventry. Speaking of the exhibition 
from the point of view of artistic methods and the artistic 
spirit which was revealed on the walls, Mr. Mason said one 
might assume the attitude of amanin oneof the greatest poems 
he knew—Robert Browning’s ‘‘In the Balcony ’’—where he 
said, ‘‘ We live, but they experiment on life,’’ and no doubt 
that was a pretty true description of the difference between 
the man actually engaged in the practical affairs of life and 
the artist. But there were undoubtedly lessons to be learnt 
from those experiments on life and to one or two of these he 
wanted to call their attention, The contemplation of art 
could well establish in their minds the need to search in one’s 
self continually for what one had to contribute to the world in 
the way of personality. As to what artistic work should be, 
he was inclined to agree with that great poet who had said 
that it should be ‘‘ better than life, although no life at all,”’ 
and in this sense that it should have a cohesion, a unity, 
which actual life did not present, a unity due to the person- 
ality of the man who was painting or the man whowas writing. 
In other words, craftsmanship was not of much avail unless 
the man who owned the craftsmanship had also something 
of his own to contribute to the people who might read or 
regard his work. He fancied it was the duty of every artist 
to search thoroughly in himself and in his own mind until he 
found out precisely what it was that he could contribute to 
the work of the world, and he was inclined to believe that was 
a lesson which might, be also learnt by men not merely in the 
artistic world, but in every other form of work. But per- 
haps the most important lesson of all to be learnt was 
the value of perseverance. A man might work perhaps 
most of his life before the great idea came, but if it did come, 
he would then, from his continual perseverance and lifetime’s 
work be able to accomplish it in a way which must give plea- 
sure, not only to the people living to-day, but to the genera- 
tions that were to come in the future. Mr. Mason concluded 
by declaring the exhibition open. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON FROM THE TENTH 
TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* : 


TRANGERS visiting Stratford for a brief space may 
kL.) possibly care more for a short abstract of the town’s 
history than for any particular detail of any one period. 
It is just this abstract which is so hard to find. The sense of 
proportion has either been lost sight of, or facts have been 
wrested into wrong conclusions, or have been quite falsified, 
so that in all the multitude of literature relating to the town 
no treatise is at once modern and scientific. It is my object 
to-night to sketch in the few moments allowed me the lines 
of such a treatise and to attempt to point out the sequence 
of great events, from the dawn of knowledge to the Eliza- 
bethan era. 

It has been vehemently maintained that the town is of 
Roman origin, the apologists relying upon its name, its posi- 
tion at the end of a branch road to Alcester, and upon the 
finds of coins in the vicinity. As to the first, it is much to be 
doubted if the word ‘‘strata’’ was ever applied to a road 
during the Roman occupation of these islands ; second, there 
is no evidence that the road is Roman, and a good deal against 
it; and third, the finds of coins have been so varied that, 
judging by the most important recorded, it may just as well 
have been a town of the consular period as of any other, which 
is absurd. Moreover, coins are the slenderest of clues whereon 
to build a theory, as no objects are more easily removed from 
one place to another. 

The foundation of Stratford must be sought in later 
times. When the invasion of what was afterwards Mercia 
was first attempted by the Teuton hordes, the attack seems to 
have developed in a two-fold manner. The easier way, and 
that most in accord with Teuton customs, lay in a boat 
attack by the Severn and its tributaries, thus ascending the 
rivers to the spot where the Avon enters Warwickshire. The 
second and harder, by land marches along the old Roman 
fosseway. 


1 * A paper by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, re:d on the occasion 
of the visit of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club, and 
published in the Shrewsbury Chronicle. 
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I do not believe that any organised resistance was offered 
until the invaders reached Stratford, or rather the spot where 
Stratford was to be. Here they were stayed by the burgh, 
now called Welcombe, whose mounds and earthen ramparts 
barred further access by the river. The burial of Teuton 
warriors with spear head and shield boss near Welcombe 
bears out the name of Earth Fort, ‘‘ Eorth byrig,’’ by which 
it was known as late at 960-92, and the same charter speaks of 
Wachan-leage as a parcel of land in Uferan Stretford, which 
may be the site of a famous battle, generally supposed to 
have been fought near Chester. In any case the first com- 
munity dwelling upon modern Stratford lands was formed 
by the warriors of Welcombe in their earth fort. Within 
easy reach and shelter stood amid the marshes of the Afon, 
on an island, the little Saxon religious house founded by St. 
Fewine, the great bishop of the Hwickians in 691, when the 
See of Mercia had been in existence scarce twenty years. 

There has been considerable doubt cast upon the charter 
which gives the information, and rightly so, since it could not 
be correct in its present form. Nevertheless, it may only be 
that it is the copy of a man ignorant of Saxon land books, 
who wrote not a copy but a paraphrase of the original. In any 
case, the vast extent of Stratford was the property of the See 
of Worcester at an early date, and was confirmed to it by Offa 
in 781, when it was computed at thirty hides. In 845 King 
Bertwulph gave yet another confirmation, which was wit- 
nessed by the whole Witan. The monastery in its swamps 
was a small affair of the usual Saxon type, and was probably 
swept away by the Danish inroad of 1016. It was, however, 
like the earth fort situated at Uferan Stretford, a name 
which suggests that even at this remote date Stratford was 
divided into an upper and lower town, the upper on the north 
of the lower, that which is to-day called Old Town, and may 
have been the site of a village before Welcombe was selected for 
an earth fort. 

By some means not very clearly defined, the Bishop lost, 
between the days of Offa and William the First, nearly four- 
teen and a half hides, perhaps in part the territory now called 
Alveston and Loxley, which became settled on the prior and 
his monks by the Bishop, but some of this loss was no doubt 
due to subinfeudation, which commenced early, the thanes 
holding for lives land which became to be held in fee farm. 

A very considerable development took place in Stratford 
between the time of Edward the Confessor and William, since 
in the former’s régime it was worth as a gold paying concern 51., 
and by the time of the Survey 251. What was the cause? 
Ealdred had been translated from the Mercian See to the 
Northern Archbishopric, and took with him so much of the 
property of Worcester that the See was nearly ruined. On 
the consecration of Wulstan II. a fierce battle was waged for 
his right, and we behold the remarkable sight of a Saxon pre- 
late forcing Norman William to do him justice. I believe 
that Wulstan II. is one of Stratford’s greatest benefactors, 
and that he raised the town once more to a position of wealth 
and importance, so that it was fitted to become a market town 
at no distant date. 

The Red Book of Worcester, which I have lately identified 
after being lost sight of for nearly a century, gives the market 
charter of Richard, granting to Bishop John de Constantius 
and his successors the right to hold a weekly market upon 
Thursday within his manor for ever. It bears date June 25, 
1196, and is witnessed by, among others, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Coventry, and the Seneschal and 
Constable of Normandy. 

The goods not provided by the weekly market were brought 
within reach of its inhabitants by a yearly fair, granted 
perhaps at the completion of the first church, May 7, 1270. 
This was to last for the four days commencing upon the Vigil 
of Trinity Sunday. 

Stratford was already not only an episcopal manor with its 
customary tenants and freeholders, its view of frankpledge, 
&c., under the Bishop’s bailiff, but had its own town moot 
under bailiffs chosen by its inhabitants, the earliest of whom 
(that I have noticed) was one Richard, in office in 1245, At 
these burgh courts all changes of property were duly registered, 
the bailiffs attesting as principal witnesses. 

To carry on the trade outside the town, and to do much 
within it that was not within the proper scope of the bailiffs, 
guilds were formed whose members were not of necessity either 
burgesses or inhabitants, and Stratford was the possessor of 
three guilds before the close of the thirteenth century. 

The first in importance, and that which ultimately ab- 
sorbed the others, was placed upon a permanent footing by 
Bishop Giffard in 1269, when Robert de Stratford and his col- 
leagues obtained the Bishop’s license to found an Augustinian 
Hospital for poor clerics and others. It was this guild that 
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obtained the control of the town weights and measures, the 
clock, and possibly modes of protection against fire and dis- 
ease, and last but not least the education of the children of 
the burgesses. 

It became strong enough to fight the parish church, and — 
had, besides its chapels there, one in the town served by five 
chaplains who said mass daily for the souls’ sake of its mem- 
bers. Nevertheless the church was not to be behind. Two of 
the most illustrious of Stratford’s sons, successively Chancel- 
lors of England, raised the church to collegiate rank, and > 
practically rebuilt it; so that at the close of the fourteenth 5 
century the town was as well endowed as any town of its size 
in England, and must have been a serious trade rival of the 
county town. - ee 

The geography of the town is worthy of attention at this — 
date, since it is getting obscured by modern extensions. On 
the extreme south lay the manor mills, where they still stand — 
just below the church, which had the House of St. Mary on its 
north, the home of the Old Mary Guild, and the home also of — 
Stratford’s first Free School. West of the church, but con- 
veniently near, lay the buildings of the college, alas! pulled — 
down ; scattered between these and the bustling town of com- 
merce lay the detached residences of the Bedull’s and Saw- 
cer’s and other of the rich merchants who constituted the — 
Masters and Aldermen of theGuild and the bailiffs of the town. 
In their midst, at the southern end of the High Pavement or 
High Street, stood the Guild building with its upper and lower 
hall, the old refectory and dormitory of the hospital and its — 
chapel, still standing in its newer form as Hugh Clopton 
built it temp. Henry VII. Before its door was the White 
Cross, where the Master and brethren assembled when they 
went in procession on the great feasts to the church. The ~ 
street of the Oilmakers lay on the west, that of the tanners 
on the east led to the ancient Bancroft by the Avon side. The 
sheep market was parallel to Walker’s Street, while the High 
Street ran due north and south, with the cattle market, — 
Rother Street parallel with it upon the west and joined by 
the Wode Street, which as Grenehill Street passed westwards — 
into the country, and Hell Lane, which led to Henley Street, 
the home of many merchants. Behind these lay the Normans’ — 
land of the ‘‘Gyld Pytts,’’ where the Bishop held his Court — 
of honour of Pathlow, or, as it is sometimes called, Gyldpytts. 

The action of Edward VI. on Stratford would have been 
ruinous in every respect, and it is no merit of that priggish 
young man to say that it was not; least of all is any honour 
due to him. At one fell swoop all that made for the commer- 
cial, ecclesiastical, and educational prosperity of the town 
was taken away, and its very lands were granted to the most 
despicable of his courtiers, the Duke of Northumberland. 
Happily this nobleman foresaw the ruin in time, and per-— 
suaded his boy king to restore the privileges the town had 
already enjoyed so long, under a new guise, that of a mayor 
and corporation. It was thus that the precious documents 
in which the town is so rich were preserved, and the town was — 
fitted to become the nursing father of William Shakespeare. — 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF SCOTLAND. — 


HE Secretary of the Royal Commission on the Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland, Mr, Alexander O, Curle, Edin- — 
burgh, states that the preliminary work of framing lists of 
all antiquities shown on the six-inch scale of the Ordnance ~ 
Survey sheets for Scotland will shortly be completed. These 
lists, arranged according to counties and parishes, will form 
the basis from which the Commissioners will proceed in 
framing the inventory after the existence and character of — 
the monuments have been duly verified by inspection. <A 
commencement will be made with the monuments of the county — 
of Berwick in August, and, with a view to obtain additional 
information, there have already been distributed to certain 
local antiquaries copies of the lists for the county, and to the 
schoolmasters lists relating to their particular parishes, along ~ 
with copies of a schedule and a request for assistance. It 
will be Mr. Curle’s duty to inspect every monument in the 
county, and from the foregoing sources as well as from personal 
inquiry it is hoped that the inventory may be made as complete 
as possible. The schedules ask for information regarding — 
the existence and situation of any monuments of the following — 
character :—1, Sepulchral cairns and other burial places; 
2, forts, camps, earthworks, brochs, crannogs, and other de- — 
fensive works, either overground or underground ; 3, stone 
circles and standing stones, and rock surfaces with incised — 
or other sculpturings; 4, architectural structures, ecclesi- 
astical and secular, whether ruinous or in use, including 


-elephants and cars. 


7. 
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sculptured or inscribed memorials of earlier date than the 
year 1707. Information is also desired regarding the names 
given locally to any such monuments specified or otherwise ; 
the excavation, not hitherto recorded, of any of them; and 
the disposal of any relics so found. 


THE RUINS OF BANGKOK. 


HE ruins which are found at Bangkok are of interest in an 
archeeological as well as in an architectural sense. Fer- 
gusson considered they exemplified ‘‘ the instinctive mode in 
which some races build and the innate and irrepressible love 
of architecture.’’ They also show how easy it is to degenerate 
among a people in a low state of civilisation. He believed 
the great temples to be monuments of serpent-worship, 


_ although he was less positive than usual on the subject. The 


Jesuits were the first to describe them for Europeans, and 
speak of a tradition which ascribes their origin to Alexander 
the Great. But they must have had a different origin. 

In last March the Duc de Montpensier, one of the Orleans 
princes, who was then travelling in Cambodia, resolved to 
visit Bangkok. He gives an account of his success in a letter, 
dated May 3, 1908, which appears in the Figaro. He says :— 

I have arrived at the ruins of Bangkok. What marvels! 
How dazzling they are to the eyes! And how powerful for the 
mind which is amazed by these sublime and delightful 
vestiges of the magnificent art of a past civilisation. The 
delight of seeing them has abundantly recompensed my com- 
panions and myself for the fatigues we have undergone, for 
the difficulties we have had to face and overcome in order to 
approach these prodigious temples, to penetrate within their 
sanctuary, and to walk under their fantastic vaults amidst 
the mysterious and religious silence which seems adapted to 
the colossal tombs of a banished race. The temples and the 
palaces have been previously described, but our imagination, 
which was already intoxicated by the splendours met with in 
the course of our long voyage, could not have expected to find 
such prodigies. 

We have passed amidst all the ruins feverishly, yet with 
respect, being in haste to visit and revisit all that was visible 
and to allow admiration to follow admiration. Whether 
standing singly or in groups they are surrounded by an 
astonishing decoration of verdure, and they have been invaded 
by herbs and flowers, as well as by palm trees and other exotic 
vegetation. 

The two most remarkable remains of the art of the Khoner 
race, the ancestral art of the modern Cambodians, are Bangkok 
Thom, the grand royal residence, and Bangkok Vaht, the 
temple of the royal city. Both are fantastic, as much through 


their size as by the richness of the ornamentation introduced 


in a frenzy of prodigality. They defy description, for they 
are the works of artists who were passionate and fanatical. 
But if Bangkok Thom is magnificent, what is to be said of 
Bangkok Vaht, the sanctuary of modern Buddhism, amidst 
the ruins of which devout pilgrims still encamp with grave 
and solemn bonzes—faithful guardians of the idols which 
have survived ? 

When the temple first revealed itself to our eyes we believed 
we were under a magic or fairy sway. Before us was a terrace, 
guarded by nine-headed dragons and fantastic lions. <A 
fountain where the water descends down large staircases, 
passages adorned with nine-headed nagas or serpents, lions 
on the different platforms of the staircases, and then a temple 
with a gallery of columns. Belfries which seemed ornamented 
with lace, and arches through which passed enormous 
And then beyond dazzling vegetation, 
almost concealing other temples still more remarkable and 
more ancient. It is impossible to imagine the unique splen- 
dour of so architectural a marvel in a style that is truly 
Flamboyant. After crossing the courts, ascending the stair- 
cases, passing by the fountains, traversing the galleries and 
past all these richly sculptured stones, the eye becomes 
dazzled. The thoughts are overcome at such a discovery of 
treasures of a human race in a former age. Much has been 
said about them, but their splendour has not yet been suffi- 
ciently praised. Moreover, as yet nothing has been intro- 
duced to diminish the magnificence of the ruins. There is no 
hotel near them, nor advertisements, nor guides. They still 
stand amidst a most savage vegetation. They are also almost 
inaccessible, and during some months of the year they are 
only to be reached by boat. 

The Duc de Montpensier next describes his journey to 
Bangkok as well as his return. He believes that if the ruins 
could become accessible they would make the fortune of Cochin 


eager for novelties would rush to Bangkok. Whether the ruins: 
would not suffer by the influx of strangers the prince does not 
say. 

_Fergusson is less enthusiastic and more critical about the: 
ruins. They are all as rich, he says, as carving, gilding and 
painting can make them, but, as in the pagodas, it is over- 
done and fails to please. Taking the Hall of Audience as a 
typical example, he says of it :—‘‘ Like all the others, it has: 
two roofs intersecting one another at right angles, and a 
spire of greater or less elevation at the intersection. Some- 
times one, two or three smaller gables are placed in front of 
the first, each lower than the one behind it, so as to give a 
pyramidal effect to the whole. Generally the subordinate 
gables are of the same width as those in the centre ; but some- 
times the outer one is smaller, forming a porch. In the 
Audience Hall there are three gables each way. The Burmese 
adopt the same arrangement in their civil buildings, and in 
Siam and Burmah the varieties are infinite, from the simple 
pavilion with four gables, supported on four pillars, to those 
with twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater com- 
plication of walls and pillars for their support.”’ 


THE LATE ALFRED DARBYSHIRE. 


HE death occurred on Sunday at his residence, Chatham 
House, Flixton, of Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., in his seventieth year. Alfred Darbyshire, says 
the Manchester Guardian, came of an old Quaker family. 
He was born in the Adelphi, Salford, in June, 1839. He 
was educated in Manchester, at the Friends’ School at Ack- 
worth, and at Alderley, and, after serving his articles in the 
office of Peter B. Alley, he began at the age of twenty-three to 
practise for himself. His reputation is chiefly that of a 
theatrical architect. In Manchester he built the Comedy 
Theatre and the Palace of Varieties; he carried out exten- 
sive alterations at the Theatre Royal, and also at the Prince’s, 
which was originally built by Mr. Edward Salomons. He 
also designed a theatre at Rawtenstall and one at Exeter. In 
London Sir Henry Irving employed him to alter and to 
decorate the Lyceum. He built the Manchester city abattoirs 
in Water Street and the lodges at Alexandra Park. Pendle- 
ton Town Hall is his work, too. He refitted and decorated 
Knutsford Parish Church in a somewhat garish, not to say 
theatrical, style. The restoration of Ordsall Hall was 
entrusted to him, with a result somewhat disappointing to 
thorough students of ancient work. Galtee Castle, county 
Cork, and St. Cyprian’s Church, in Salford, are his, or the 
work of his firm, Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, for it is not 
easy to say, when recording work done under joint names, 
which partner had the main responsibility. The representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Old Manchester and Salford’ at the Jubilee Exhi- 
bition of 1887 was designed and carried out by Mr. Darby- 
shire’s firm. He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, of which he was President in 1901-2. As President he 
was a member of the Joint Committee for the establishment 
of a Chair of Architecture at Owens College. When Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society he attended its meetings 
regularly and devoted much time to its business. He lived 
at Manor Park, Knutsford, a house which he originally built 
for his cousin. In 1897 he wrote and published an auto- 
biography under the title of ‘‘ An Architect’s Experiences ; 
Professional, Artistic, and Theatrical.” 


THE MARINE DRIVE, SCARBOROUGH. 


Thee following report has been prepared by Mr. P. Meik, 
C.E., for the streets and buildings committee of the 
Scarborough Corporation :— 

In accordance with your instructions, as conveyed in the 
letter of the Town Clerk, dated May 12 last, that I should 
inspect and report upon the condition of the entire length of 
the sea wall, &c., I visited Scarborough on May 29. By 
arrangement, one of the Inspecting Engineers to the Local 
Government Board, Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell, was at Scar- 
borough on the same day, and along with the Borough Engi- 
neer we together inspected the whole length of the sea wall. 
For the purpose of this report it will be convenient to divide 
the wall into three sections, as follows:—Part I., from the 
Lady Dock Bridge to the east end of Section C; length about 
1,373 feet. Part II., from the harbour to the north end of 
the sack dam section ; length about 1,139 feet ; and Part III., 


China and Cambodia. The whole world of sightseers who are | being the portion of the wall between Parts I. and II., and 
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in length about 1,690 feet. This section includes the length 
of wall damaged by the storm of January, 1908. 

Part I., which has hitherto not been damaged, is not 
directly opposed to the heaviest seas, as they meet it at an 
angle. It is practically all founded above low water, and 
it is well protected by numbers of large boulders, and in 
places by solid rock. Under these circumstances this part 
of the wall may be considered sufficiently strong to fulfil the 
purposes for which it was intended. It is, however, advisable 
to carefully watch any movement amongst the loose boulders, 
and if necessary from time to time secure them by concrete 
or by wedging them together by concrete in bags. ; 

Part II. includes the sack dam section, and also the length 
of wall damaged by the storm of January, 1905. The concrete 
toe which was put in under the instruction of Sir William 
Matthews appears to be fulfilling its purpose satisfactorily 
for the present. I am of opinion, however, that it will ‘in 
time become undermined, when repairs and renewals will be 
required ; this, however, may not be so nearly in the imme- 
diate future as to render it necessary to incur any expendi- 
ture at present. This section, like Part I., ought to be care- 
fully watched, and deficiencies in the protecting toe made 
good as they occur. 

Part III. is the length of the wall which is proportionately 
the weakest, taking into consideration the exposure and the 
much smaller amount of rubble protection at the toe, together 
with the fact that the shale foundation is all below low water, 
and in places as much as four or five feet, Although there 
are at present no signs of further movement in this part of 
the wall, it may be assumed that with the continued displace- 
ment and degradation of the large rubble stones and the 
greater wasting of the shale, the stability of the wall will 
be sensibly impaired. If the work carried out now be limited 
to the recommendation in my last report, and the remainder 
of this wall be left as at present, it is possible it might suc- 
cessfully withstand the sea for several years. But it is more 
than probable that if a storm as heavy as that of January 
last happens to come from the right direction it would cause 
a forward movement similar to the two which have already 
taken place. The most economical course in the long run as 
regards this section of wall would, I think, be to strengthen 
the whole length as soon as possible. 

As I have already explained to the Corporation, under any 
ordinary circumstances the cheapest effectual way of 
strengthening the wall undoubtedly would be to put in a 


concrete toe along the whole length, which would not only. 


reduce the tendency of the wall to slide under pressure, but 
also prevent the wasting away of the shale immediately in 
front. Such a toe ought to be taken down 5 feet into the 
shale and the concrete carried up to 6 feet above low water. 
‘The height above low water is desirable for two reasons, first, 
for the extra weight, and, secondly, to form a level bench 
above low water on which a travelling crane could be placed 
if necessary in order to pull in and utilise the outlying 
boulders. This method of procedure would be quite satis- 
factory if efficiently carried out, but it is particularly impos- 
sible to estimate the cost. For that reason it would not be 
desirable for the Corporation to undertake any of the risks 
of construction, and the only condition under which this 
plan should be adopted would be by letting the work to a 
responsible firm of contractors who would take all risks and 
undertake to complete the work for a lump sum and within 
a reasonable time. Annexed hereto is a sketch showing the 
toe as it ought to be completed. As regards time, this is 
evidently nearly as difficult to estimate as the cost, but with 
average weather I think it would take about three years. 
After careful consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that the only alternative to the concrete toe already described 
is to strengthen the whole wall by caissons as recommended 
in my report of April 6 last, for the damaged length 3f the 
wall. The estimated cost stated therein was 9,200]. A large 
part of this estimate was for plant, which is necessarily a 
heavy item in a comparatively small contract, and there 
would be practically no material addition to the plant re- 
quired if the whole length of Part II. of the wall were done 
under one contract. As regards the undamaged part of this 
length, it would not, I think, be necessary to put the caissons 
as close together as was allowed for in the report of April 6 
last, for the damaged length, and probably 20-feet centres 
would provide sufficient support to secure the wall against 
further movement. This would make ahout ninety caissons 
altogether, and the cost ought not to exceed 2501. each, or a 
total of 22,5007. To this would have to be added a sum of 
from 2,000]. to 3,0001. (say 25,0001. altogether) for pulling in 
the outlying boulders and packing them with concrete bags 


between the caissons so as to make a protecting-toe to the / ing done of the property which was proposed to be acquired, 
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unsupported lengths of the wall. If it is considered desirable, 
a short specification could be prepared and tenders taken for — 

putting in the concrete toe as herein suggested, but I do not 
expect that you will get any responsible firm to offer to do the — 
work fcr less than the sum quoted for the caissons, viz, 
25,0001. 


MUNICIPAL WORK IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A REPORT of the City Surveyor (Mr. H. E. Stilgoe) for the 
two years ended March 31 last in Birmingham states” 
that in the building surveyor’s department building plans to” 
the number of 556 were approved during the year 1906-7, and 
506 during the year 1907-8. The number of houses and shops — 
completed in 1906-7 was 844 and 798 in 1907-8. Forty business — 
premises were completed in 1906-7, against 54 in 1907-8 ; ware- q 
houses and shopping numbered eighty-three, compared With — 
eighty-four. Two more schools were completed in 1907-8 than 
in the preceding year, and two churches and three chapels com- — 
pared with none. The number of miscellaneous buildings in 
1906-7 was fifty-five compared with 116, whilst alterations and 
additions were 220 as against 245. The number of buildings — 
for which plans were deposited during 1906-7 was 1,739, and 
the number last year was 1,829. Under the Factories and 
Workshops Act of 1901, in addition to dealing with new fac- — 
tories, and the numerous alterations and additions to existing — 
workshops completed during the two years, inspections had — 
been made in respect of 5,074 factories and workshops erected 
prior to 1892, as to the means of escape from fire, and 244 
notices had been served requiring additional means of escape — 
being provided. All the new factories and workshops, and 
the numerous additions to the existing ones, which had been 
built in the city during the past two years, had been dealt — 
with as required by the Act. In reference to the Sewers and 
Rivers Department, it is reported that the rainfall recorded at — 
the Edgbaston Observatory was 22.845 inches for the year ended: 
March 31, 1907, and 29,820inches forthe year ended March 31, 
1908. In the latter year there were three rainfalls which — 
caused over-charging. Dealing with the roads and scavenging 
department, Mr. Stilgoe states that in conjunction with ~ 
tramway construction and reconstruction the full width of — 
the carriage-way had been paved or repaved with 20,683 super- 
ficial yards of hard wood or prismatic oak, and 15,022 super- — 
ficial yards of granite. For the purpose of coating and re- — 
pairing macadamised roads during the past three years — 
38,545 tons of various materials were purchased in 1907-8, 
58,560 tons in 1906-7, and 28,877 tons in 1905-6. Street water- — 
ing was in progress for 171 days during 1906-7, and on 116 — 
days in 1907-8; the number of gallons of water used in the © 
former year was 83,124,480 and in the latter 23,644,770. The 
number of trenches opened up for the various departments 
and companies, and restored by the department, were 15,694 — 
in 1906-7, and 11,417 in 1907-8. ‘The average expenditure per — 
annum, and cost per mile of repairing macadam, granite and 
wood pavements, watering and gritting streets, for the two 
years ended March 31, 1908, was as follows:—Repairing — 
macadamised streets, 19,6561. 19s. 4d., mileage 216.68, cost — 
per mile 901. 14s. 4d.; repairing granite pavements — 
1,6821. 9s. 4d., 56.70, 451. 16s. 10d. ; repairing wood pavements — 
and part renewing 5,016]. 18s. 9d., 19.15, 2611. 19s. 7d.; 
cleansing streets 34,9131. 17s. 2d., 272.64, 1281. 1s. 2d. ; water- 
ing 1,827]. 13s. 9d., 272.64, 6l. 14s. 1d.; gritting 2,056). 
15s. 7d., 272.64, 71. 10s. 10d. It is pointed out that the area 
of wood pavement under maintenance contract with the Im- 
proved Wood Company was 111,193 square yards. The amount ~ 
paid during the past year for such maintenance was 3,9961. . 
19s. 1ld., being at the rate of 8.63d. per square yard, such pay- 
ment, according to contract, covering the cost of entire re- — 
newals where necessary. The approximate area of wood pave- — 
ment maintained by the Corporation was 156,551 square yards, 
the cost of which during the past year was 1,4611. 1s. 6d., being — 
at the rate of 2.24d. per square yard. The majority of the — 
wood pavements maintained by the Corporation had been laid — 
comparatively recently, and, as yet, had required little atten- 
tion in the way of repairs. 

In connection with the Great Western Railway Company’s 
improvement of Snow Hill Station, the lowering of Livery — 
Street and Great Charles Street had been effected, and the 
necessary surveys and levels of the bridges under and over the 
railway between Snow Hill and Constitution Hill had been — 
made in readiness for the work of raising and lowering the 
roads, in accordance with an agreement between the railway 
company and the Corporation. Parliamentary deposit plans — 
and sections had been prepared for the proposed extension of 
the tramway system to Harborne, and the necessary reference. 
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the line of route. 

In regard to the public lighting department, the report 
shows that the total expenditure, including wages, repairs, 
painting lamps, gas, &c., amounted to 27,2811. in 1906-7, and 
26,4981. in 1907-8. During the year 1906-7 flat-flame burner 
lamps to the number of 1,050 were converted to incandescent 
at a cost of 420/., thus completing the whole of the scheme as 
authorised by the committee. The accountant’s department 
employed persons paid weekly wages to the number of 1,615 
in 1906-7, and 1,385 in 1907-8; and the amount paid in 
weekly wages and petty disbursements, &c., during 1906-7 
was 104,628]. 16s. 8d., and in 1907-8, 90,489]. 9s. 6d. 


Abbeys and Priories. 


Srr,—Obviously plan has nothing to do with rank of 
monastery. Buildings were erected as and when required, 
but it is well known that the various religious orders had 
some particular and differing arrangements for the various 
departments. Consult Lenoir’s ‘‘ Architecture Monastique,”’ 
Walcott’s ‘‘Conventual Arrangements,’’ arid similar works, 
not forgetting Dom Gasquet’s books ; also Chambers’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, s.v. ‘‘ Abbey ’’ and ‘‘ Priory.”’ 

It is those who are not ‘‘ sticklers for accuracy ’’ that make 
the blunders I complain of. Common sense ought to teach 
them a monastery cannot be an abbey and a priory at one 
and the same time. If they choose to misname any monas- 
teries, let them keep to one particular term. We want people 
who know their business to write for our professional papers, 
and if they do not know it they should leave it for those who 
do. ‘*Punctum finale.’’—-Yours faithfully, R. A. J. 


Fire Protection for Royal Residences. 


Srr,—I notice from the public Press that the question of 
fire protection has been raised in the House of Commons, con- 
cerning St. James’s Palace, and that there is a disposition 
of the Office of Works at present to rely upon automatic alarm 
and electric bell rather than automatic sprinkler, the objec- 
tion stated to the sprinkler being that it is apt to do water 
damage in excess of immediate need. Lest this should be mis- 
understood, may I be permitted to say that there is a sprinkler 
on the market, the sealed joint of which has never been 
known to give way and do any water damage except in case 
of actual fire, and hundreds of testimonials can be seen re- 


‘lating to what might have been serious fires that have been 
prevented by the prompt action of automatic sprinklers with © 


damage amounting only to a few shillings, or not exceeding 
a 51. note (some of these in congested districts of London). I 
should be pleased to hand any member of the House or official 
of the Board of Works full and complete details of this 
system. i Grorce MILts. 

46 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Cowper and Newton. : 

Sir;—I-am sorry there has been no reply to a paragraph 
in your issue of June 19 concerning William Cowper and John 
Newton. The tone of the allusion to them is so alien to the 
usual spirit of The Architect that I venture to ask the favour 
of space for some words of correction. 

If the remark ‘‘ from a maniac’s tongue was poured the 
deathless song’’ means that any of Cowper’s poetry was 


written when under the influence of insanity, it is only neces- . 


sary to read his life to learn this was not the case. His fine 
Olney hymns and longer pieces were penned when in the full 
possession of reason ; besides, a little consideration will show 
they. could not have been written under any other condition. 
His friend Newton, so wrongly referred to, was one of the 
finest mén of his time, much thought of by many—as may be 
observed from his letters, usually known as the ‘‘ Cardi- 
phonia.’? Among the correspondents much indebted to him 
was Thomas Scott, the grandfather of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Newton was of great service to Cowper when at Olney, and 
for the last twenty-eight years of his life was Rector of 


St. Mary Woolnoth, Hawksmoor’s interesting church. His | 


remains were removed from the vaults some years ago and re- 
interred in the village graveyard of Olney.—I am, yours 
faithfully, : 
. G. S. AITKEN. 
33 Castle Street, Edinburgh: July 6. 
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together with that fronting on all ‘‘narrow places”’ along 


Architectural Education. 


Str,—We shall be much obliged if you can find space in 
your Journal for this letter, stating the alterations made in 
the Architectural. Day Courses at University College since 
the incorporation of the College in the University of London, 
and the reasons for making the changes. 

After this session the existing two years’ day course will 
be discontinued. The courses in future will both be for three 
years ; one course leading to the B.A. degree of the University, 
the other to the College certificate. The architectural training 
in the two courses will be the same; but candidates for the 
degree will have to pass the Matriculation examination of 
the University before commencing the course, and the Inter- 
mediate examination in general subjects at the end of their 
first year. Certificate students will not have to pass any 
Preliminary or Intermediate examination, but, in their first 
year, they will be required to attend lectures on general sub- 
jects, each student having the right to choose his own from 
a long and comprehensive list, including languages, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, geology, &c. The 
study of such subjects is discontinued after the first year in 
both courses, and the second and third years are devoted 
entirely to architectural work. 

The reasons for instituting the Degree course and for 
making the change in the Certificate course are (1) the 
amount of general knowledge possessed by the majority of 
boys on leaving school is not sufficient to enable them to follow 
a comprehensive architectural training, which must in these 
days include at least the simpler problems of engineering. 
Moreover, the student who cannot read books published in 
foreign languages is at a serious disadvantage; (2) 
most schoolboys have not learnt how to learn, and nothing 
helps them to do: this better than a course of study at 
a University. At the same time it is recognised that some 
architectural students, and those not necessarily the least 
promising, are unable to reach proficiency in certain subjects 
—-mathematics in some cases, languages, &c., in others—and 
the Certificate course is therefore framed accordingly. The 
granting of the certificate is not in any way dependent’ on 
the passing of examinations in general subjects. The re- 
quired standard in these for Degree students—that of the 
Intermediate examination—is not unnecessarily high, and 
yet is admitted to be sufficient for all practical purposes ; 
(3) the first year training in both courses includes instruction 
in building construction and in architectural and freehand 
drawing, and students consequently commence their profes- 
sional training from the first, this running concurrently for 
one year with the study of other subjects ; (4) Degree students 
who, having passed the Preliminary examination, fail in 
their Intermediate, can, if they please, proceed with the 
Certificate course without loss of time.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Arruur W. Ricker, Principal of the 

- University of London. 

T. Grecory Foster, Provost of the 

University of London, University 

College. . . 

¥F. M. Srmpson, Professor of Architec- 

ture in the University of London, 
at University College. 


A Decayed Floor. 

Srr,—When found make a note of! Your correspondent 
Mr. Preece James had better write to Peters, Bartsch, of 
Derby. They got me out of a similar mess some Seven or 
eight years back, and I have used their stuff satisfactorily 
several times since.—Yours faithfully, 


July 6, 1908. PERPLEXED ONE. 


A Gas Leakage. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Sussex ”’ certainly gives 2 
strange experience, but he is quite correct. The cup and saucer 
joint is a-very dangerous one, and, apart from the danger, an 
expensive one. Some few years back I was asked to give some 
reason for the very excessive amount charged for gas in con- 
nection with a church, and on going over the fittings I found 
that six were on the basis of friend ‘‘ Sussex.’’ Three of them 
were leaking badly from the same cause. We soon did away 
with the whole six.—Yours, &c., 
; Essex. 

Franco-British Exhibition. 

Sr1r,—Very unfair treatment is being shown to the ex- 
hibitors. No catalogues are ready, no one can find the ex- 
hibits. The main entrance was entered on the plans for let- 
ting space as Shepherd’s Bush and Uxbridge Road, and since 
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the exhibition opened Wood Lane has been made the principal 
entrance ; this is grossly unfair to those who took space near 
the Shepherd’s Bush entrance. I am afraid in consequence 
of this alteration your reporter has overlooked niy exhibit. 
Perhaps you could rectify this.—Yours respectfully, 
Aw EXHIBITOR. 

[We have received several complaints of the alteration of 
the main entrance, so are pleased to publish this letter in the 
hope that our readers will not overlook the Shepherd’s Bush 
side of the exhibition.—ED. ] 


GENERAL. 


Mr. William Burton, the chemist and potter, has received 
the honorary degree of M.A. from the Manchester University. 


An International Garden Exhibition 18 to be opened in 
Berlin in April next. 

Sir J. Tollemache Sinclair has offered a painting by 
Murillo representing Christ with a crown of thorns to ‘the 
Louvre, in recognition of the entente cordiale between France 
‘and England. 

The Design by Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of Manchester, has 
been adopted in a limited competition by the building com- 
mittee of the Ansdell (near Lytham) new pr.iiic hall and 
institute. 

The Department of Agriculture and Techn’ a: Instruction 
for Ireland, with the concurrence of the Treasary and the 
Lord Lieutenant, have changed the title of the Dublin 
Museum to that of the “ National Museum of Science and 
Art, Dublin.” 

The Sheffield Corporation Improvement Committee, 0 the 
suggestion of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, have agreed to have the parapet walls of the 
ornamental oval terrace in Fitzalan Square constructed of 
ranpolished grey granite instead of freestone. This will 
involve an expenditure of 700/. in addition to the 1,972/. 
already sanctioned. 

The Council of the British Medical Association at a 
meeting last week discussed the question of the statuary on 
their new premises in the Strand and Agar Street, and passed 
the following resolution :—‘“ That having carefully considered 
the objections raised, and the many favourable expressions of 
opinion by eminent authorities on art as to the statuary on 
the new premises, the Council instructs the architect to 
proceed with the work.” 

Mr. Henry Lord, architect, Manchester, has been awarded 
the first premium of 30/. in a competition for the erection of 
an elementary school to accommodate 800 pupils in Beech 
Street, Winton. The Eccles Town Council have awarded 
second and third premiums of 20/. and 10/. to Messrs. C. 
‘Clegg & Sons, Manchester, and Mr. J. Fletcher, Manchester, 
respectively. 

The Restoration of St. Anne’s Church, Manchester, is 
complete. The work has occupied four years, and has cost 
about 4,0007. It has been carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and the contractors were Messrs. R. 
Bridgeman & Sons, of Lichfield. 


Mr. Harry Tillstone has been appointed borough surveyor 
to the Brighton Corporation at a commencing salary of 400/. 
Mr. Tillstone was born at Brighton in 1854, and having 
finished his education at the Brighton Grammar School, 
entered the surveyor’s office in 1869 as a pupil of Mr. 
Lockwood. After passing through all the departments he 
became a salaried assistant in 1873, and has remained in the 
service of the Corporation. 

Mrs. Constance Emily Warr, of 16 Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington, the widow of Professor George C. Warr, left estate 
valued at 23,518/. gross. Her bequests include the following 
pictures:—To the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool: “ Proser- 
pine” and “ Ricordanza” (Rossetti), “Helen of Troy” and 
‘‘ Viola” (F. Sandys), “Old Letters” (F. Walker) and 
“‘ Woodland Scene” (Linnell). To the National Gallery 
‘““ Eece Homo” (Baroccio). To the Tate Gallery: “ Watch- 
ing” (Israels) and “Stella” (Sir Frederick Leighton). To the 
National Portrait Gallery : Two chalk portraits of Swinburne 
and Rossetti by S. Solomons. 

Mr. E. J. Tench, architect, Norwich, has been placed first 
in a competition for a Council school in Grove Road, Gosport. 
The cost is estimated at 7,474. 

Mr. T. B. Kennington has been elected vice-president of 
the Institute of Oil-Painters, Piccadilly, in the place of the 
late Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I. 


The Sheffield Corporation have received 147 applications 
for the post of city architect and the number has now 
been reduced to six. The following are the names of the 
gentlemen from amongst whom the final choice will be 


made :—Mr. T. W. Newbould, Sheffield (city surveyor’s office). 1% 


Mr. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Bradford. Mr. William 
Eaton, architect, Cardiff. Mr. James ‘Stockdale Harrison, 
architect, Leicester. Mr. R. G. Kirkby, architect, Glamorgan 
County Council. Mr. J. H. Latrobe, architect, Bristol. 


Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed — 


assistant in the Architectural Department, University College, 
London, in succession to Mr. A. G. James. There were sixty- 
six candidates. Mr. Wilkinson, when a student at the Royal 
Academy, gained the following prizes there :—Silver medals 
for measured drawings and perspective ; 10/. premium (lower 


school) ; 25/. premium (upper school); 60/. travelling student- 


ship (England); and the gold medal and foreign travelling 
studentship (200/.). He also gained the R.1.B.A. silver medal 


-| and prize of 107. 10s. for measured drawings. 


Mr. Ramsay Traquair, of Edinburgh, has obtained first. 
place in the competition for a range of model cottages to be 
erected at Bannockburn. The cost of the six is estimated at 
960. ‘ 

Mr. A. B. Plummer is to be made the recipient of a 
chiming clock and silver salver at the dinner at Northallerton, 
following the annual excursion of the Northern Architectural 
Association on July 22. 
tary to the Association for fourteen years, and is now acting 
as president. The testimonial fund amounted to over 45/. 

Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., has presented to the Halifax 
Corporation the original drawing of the Halifax town hall by 
the late Sir Charles Barry, the architect of that building. 


A Competition was promoted by Messrs. N. F. Ramsay G 


Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, and | Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., for designs of door and window fittings. 
The assessors were Mr. H. I. Hare and Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
They awarded the premiums 
Bidmead, 19 Alfred Street, Bath; (2) Mr. Ralph W. Thorp, 

Phoenix Chambers, South Parade, Leeds; (8) Mr. C. W. 

Pike, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

A State Commission on Sculpture has been appointed in 
Connecticut, U.S.A., which will “have power over all matters 
of design, material and location.” 

Mr. Benedict Williamson is the architect for the new 
Roman Catholic Church which is to be erected in Northampton, 
as well as of the large secondary school now in course of 
erection for the Jesuit fathers in Leeds. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects will hold a 
private view of drawings by M. Jean Hulot (Prix de Rome, 
Médaille d@’Honneur, Salon 1907) at the Gallery of the Royal 


Society of Painters in Water-Colours on Monday next. A © 


paper is to be read on the “ Restoration of the Fortified Port 
of Selinus,” by Professor Gustave Fougére. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, the assessor in the competition for the 
erection of the public libraries in the Rowley district (for 
which over 100 designs were submitted), has awarded: the 
first prize to Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of London, and 
second prize to Messrs. Crouch & Butler, of Birmingham. It 
is expected that building operations will be commenced early 
in August. 


The Institution of Electrical Engineers at a special 
general meeting adopted a resolution for the purchase of the 
lease of the site and building known as “ The Medical 
Examination Hall,” situate on the Thames Embankment 
between the Savoy Hotel and Waterloo Bridge, now the 
property of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, for 50,000/. The 
examination hall contains sufficient rooms for the purposes of 
the electrical engineers, but it is understood from what was 
said at the meeting that there will be a large surplus space, 
which, it was suggested, could be let to other engineering and 
scientific societies. The annual ground rent is 2,201/. The 
Institution propose to take possession on June 1, 1909. 

The Westminster City Council has received a letter from 
the Marquis of Lansdowne stating that a committee has been 
formed for the purpose of erecting a national memorial to the 
late Duke of Devonshire. Among the sites under their con- 
sideration one in Whitehall, not far from Parliament Square, 
was sugge@ted as likely to find favour with the public, and the 
City Council was asked whether this proposal would be favour- 
ably regarded. The general purposes committee of the 
Ccuncil recommend that they agree toa site being provided 
in Whitehall, and that the negotiations be left to the town 
clerk and city engineer. 
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Mr. Plummer acted as hon. secre- 
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THE WHEK. 


‘ALTHOUGH so much has been said about the re-erection of 
Crosby Hall, the ultimate fate of the materials remains 
uncertain. It is true the present owners of the fabric, the 
directors of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, have stated that they are prepared to hand over the 
fabric to the London County Council, being assured that it 
will make such arrangements as it deems best in the public 
interest. The materials are at present stored at the ex- 
pense of the bank and storage rent has been paid up 
to the end of the present year; the directors have offered 
to give the Council the benefit of this arrangement if the 
Council will take over the charge of the fabric at once. A 
committee of the Council have again considered the subject 
and believe the proposal may be taken as satisfactory. It 
is again recommended that the building be re-erected 
forthwith on land adjoining More House, Chelsea; that 
the freehold of the site adjoining More House, together with 
the hall, be conveyed to the Council, subject to a right of 
user of the hall for the academic purpose of the University 
Hall of Residence, Chelsea. That arrangements, to be 
approved by the Council, be made for public access to the 
hall. That the interests of the Council be safeguarded to 
its satisfaction, and that no charge fall upon the county 
-rate in respect of the storage of the fabric and the erection 
and maintenance of the new building. It is evident from 
the action of the County Council that they are aware of the 
efforts which are being made to have Crosby Hall re-erected 
within the City boundaries, but as the owners have made 
over the materials to the University and City Associa- 
tion and the County Council, there are more chances in 
favour of Chelsea having possession of the building. The 


_ outlay will be 30,000/., and promises for about 11,5001. 


-have been received. 


‘THE paintings which form so much attraction in the 
‘Panthéon of Paris were executed in the artists’ studios on 
canvas and afterwards attached to the walls. Some of the 
painters endeavoured to preserve the characteristics of 
fresco, but as a rule they are large easel pictures, and some 
at least among them are wanting in the characteristics 
which should dominate in mural work. At last an actual 
fresco has been attempted. The subject is allegorical, 
viz., Glory Surrounded by the Arts and Literature. It 
is the production of M. Hector p’Espovy, and as an ex- 
‘periment merits attention. It is very vivid in colouring, 
but time may soften the effect. When it is recalled how 
numerous were the failures to introduce fresco painting 
some sixty years ago, when the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament was under consideration, everyone must 
wish that M. p’Espouy’s work will be permanent, for it 
must seem strange that a kind of painting which is well 
adapted to the French manner should be neglected. 


__ Iv was pointed out at the Cardiff Congress by Mr. 
R. O. Wrynnz-Rozerts, who has been largely engaged in 
South Africa as a city and water engineer, that the anti- 
‘quated methods of surveying which are adopted in most 
places in Great Britain have to be abandoned for later, more 
‘scientific, and expeditious systems in the Colonies. Young 
‘engineers from European countries, such as Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, and Italy, are, he said, generally pro- 
ficient in the art of surveying, and in the employment of in- 
‘struments rarely used or seen in this country, consequently 
young British engineers are at a serious disadvantage in 
this respect. The tacheometer, for instance, has been 
used on the Continent with great success for over fifty 
years, yet such an instrument is not often met with in the 
British engineer’s office. The art of surveying is probabiy 
as fully developed in the Colonies as in any other part of 


the world. There the best system available supplants the 


traditional methods, for the engineer is not hampered by 
ancient precedents, and new departures: are adopted 
without hesitation, provided the advantages are fruitful 


in the direction of accuracy and expedition. The chain or 


| tape is seldom used except on small surveys, or in establish- 


ing the base line. The difficulties to be surmounted are 
many, such as rugged grounds, steep mountain slopes, 
ravines, wide rivers, and great distances. Mr. WyYnne- 
RosBeErts has carried out extensive levelling with dumpy 
levels fitted with stadia lines, thus obviating the employ- 
ment of a chain or tape, and the results were satisfactory 
and expeditious. He has also made contour surveys of 
about 4,000 acres of reservoir basins by means of the 
tacheometer, the dumpy level being used only to obtain a 
longitudinal section, and to fix a few datum points as a 
check. By this system he was able to obtain the bearings 
and spot levels at the same operation. Contour lines five 
feet or less apart were drawn, and the capacities of pro- 
posed reservoirs were obtained with equal, or possibly 
greater accuracy, greater expedition, and at less cost than 
would be obtained by the usual home methods. Surveying 
in the Colonies is done under stringent laws when applied 
to fixing boundaries or the transfer of land. Surveying is 
now being taught in numerous technical colleges in Great 
Britain, and professors would do well to remember that 
the old-fashioned systems of depending on the chain and 
the circumferantor, with an occasional use of the theodo- 
lite in important cases, is not sufficient for any student 
who would seek fortune in the Colonies. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday approved of 
the reconstruction of tramways from Euston Road, via 
Camden Road, to Holloway Road. As the length of the 
tramways is about two and three-quarter miles, the track 
work alone is estimated to cost 105,000. , but the total cost, 
including cables, plant, and rolling stock, will be'173,7301. 
Two years ago it was proposed to adopt the underground 
conduit system of electric traction on part of the line, and 
the overhead trolley system on the remainder. The road 
authorities would not give their consent to the adoption of 
the latter system. It was then proposed that the whole 
route from Euston to Holloway Road should be recon- 
structed for the surface contact system of electric traction, 
which has been adopted for the tramways between White- 
chapel and Bow. Some doubts have been éxpressed about 
the success of the surface contact experiment on the Mile 
End Road, and the Highways Committee have come to the 
conclusion that sufficient experience will not be available 
for some time to enable them to decide whether that system 
can be recommended for adoption on other routes. The 
difference between the cost of conduit traction instead of 
surface contact on the line from Huston Road to Holloway 
Road is estimated at no less than 34,0001. It is probable 
that any special track work required for the tramway will 
be obtained from Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company, Ltd. 


Ir would be advantageous if more interest were taken 
in archeology, and for that purpose the subject should 
receive some attention in schools from which it now appears 
to be universally excluded. At the annual meeting in 
Ashford of the Kent Archeological Society last week the 
Rey. J. P. Faunruorps, of Bromley, proposed that six 
copies of the Society’s volume should be offered annually 
as prizes for historical or descriptive essays in competition 
among the scholars of the schools throughout the country, 
and that the Council of the Society should be asked to 
give the subject consideration. Some years ago he offered 
a similar suggestion, but it was not taken up. Lord 
NortTHBOURNE, the President, considered that the inten- 
tion would be more likely realised by inducing the teachers 
to take more interest in the work of the Society, but the 
proposition was adopted. The duties of teachers in 
Council schools especially are so rigorously. defined, and 
there is so much risk in diverting the attention of children 
from the subjects which are prescribed by authority, it 
is doubtful whether archeology could be even indirectly 
made part of a school course. But members of the Society 
who reside in Kent could, if they cared, find opportunities 
to persuade the children to take interest in remains which 
are found in the district. In that way the elements of 
archeology would become more interesting than if. they 
formed part of the offieial curriculum, 
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THE SANITARY CONGRESS OF CARDIFF. 
HILE the Congresses of the Royal ‘Sanitary Institute 
continue to be held it cannot be doubted that 
Sanitation is progressive. At every one of those assem- 
blies opportunities are given for bringing forward and 
discussing new theories. ‘The publication of the com- 
munications imparts information to a larger number of 
people than are able to attend. In addition general views 
and conclusions which have already been accepted ‘are 
shown in their application to local conditions. In any 
case increased interest is taken in the subject of health, 
and it is not likely to be without effect when the Congress ' 
is over. 

It cannot be denied that opportunities for sanitary 
improvements are still offered, although during a great 
many years much has become compulsory which at a 
former time was neglected ; yet one improvement suggests 
the possibility of another which will be more effective, 
and in that way the scope of sanitary science is con- 
tinually expanding. 

The difference between past and present was sug- 
gested by a comparison between the address of the 
President, the Earl of PiymoutH, and a summary of 
industrial legislation from the medizval period prepared 
by Capt. Owen Epwarps. His Lordship, after pointing 
out how closely sanitation was connected with the 
comfort, happiness, and sanity of the people, and how 
it aided in the abolition of crime and enabled the poorer 
classes to work during a longer period, recommended 
that provision should be made in all newly-built houses 
for open spaces, either covered balconies or loggias on 
each floor, in order that children might play in the open 
air without having to descend into the street, and where 
women of the family could. sit and work, and in the 
summer such a loggia could be used as a dining-room. 

In the fourteenth century, on the contrary, so little 
interest was taken in the labouring classes that although 
the opportunity was presented for obtaining higher wages 
they were not allowed to receive more than was paid 
at a time when the demand was not excessive; as food 
had imereased in price the ordinary labourer could not 
obtain sufficient nourishment with his wages. Migration 
to towns was prevented by legislation, while at one time 
a man was prohibited from taking a farm of more than 
ten marks in the Isle of Wight, and dare not convert 
tillage land into pasture. Under those circumstances it 
was not likely that municipal or other authorities would 
care about providing loggias for the benefit of those who 
could hardly be called free men. 

Cardiff, as a seaport, presents more difficulties to the 
sanitary reformer than the ordinary inland town. In 
1348 it appears a port sanitary authority was established 


in Venice, and Mr. Urrtrna, of Liverpool, was able to . 


claim a fairly high degree of antiquity for the functions 
and duties of port sanitary authorities. The difficulty 
of the task is shown when he says that, although the 
risk of invasion from yellow fever may no longer 
exist, cholera and plague are as real dangers as at a 
former time. The measures for coping with those 
diseases are adequate, but if they were not exercised 
there is no knowing what might follow. Every in- 
sanitary condition, such as insufficient water supply, 
defective drainage, &c., is enough to cause the diseases 
to increase with a loss of human lives. Of course, the 
expense is an important consideration, and Mr. Urrina 
maintained that the Imperial Exchequer should con- 
tribute at least a part of the outlay. - 

At the present time the Housing and Town-Planning 
Bill is receiving much attention from sanitary authorities, 
although it is doubtful whether it can become law in the 
present Session. Mr. Wesr, the sanitary inspector for 
Walthamstow, considered the Bill to be an honest and 
determined attempt to remove many blots from the 
surface of the land. The roundabout process for dealing 
with insanitary property which is at present in use will 
be altered. It is, however, pointed out that, although 
much will depend in the working of the Act on the 
energy of the sanitary inspector, the Act is silent about. 
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any measures which are to be taken to prevent the — q 
inspector being sacrificed for a zealous carrying out of — 
his duty. At the recent Housing Conference, when the 
security of the sanitary officers was proposed, discussion — 
was evaded by moving the previous question. It there- 4 
fore remains possible for rural medical officers and 
inspectors to be got rid of at the termination of the 
short period for which they hold office. This is not ~ 
fair to a class of men on whom so much responsibility 
rests. Mr. Anprrson, the President of the special 
Conference of Sanitary Inspectors, said that the duties ~ 
of a sanitary inspector are such as almost necessarily — 
bring him into antagonism with those amongst his ~ 
employers who are owners of house property, and ; 
especially does this occur in districts where insanitary 
conditions are rife. The fact also that the inspector is 
liable to risks connected with periodic re-election handi- 
caps his work, and renders it extremely difficult for him ~ 
to discharge his duties in a fearless and fully satisfactory 
manner. . = 
_ Another subject which is opportune is the planning 
of towns and streets. When it is found that the 
Commission on London Traffic recommended that main — 
avenues should be 140 feet in width and first-class 
streets 100 feet, it is easy to imagine the largeness of 
ideas which now prevails... In the Housing and Town- 
Planning ‘Bill the arrangements for suburban streets are 
such as would have daunted the authorities of cities 
some fifty years ago. It should be remembered that 
wider streets will impose additional expense on the rate- 
payers, and although the benefits to be derived fromy 
having business premises along the sides of them will” 
be acquired by a comparatively few people, all the in- 
habitants will have to pay for that benefit. Although 
business may decrease in the narrower streets yet the 
occupiers of property in them will continue to pay 
similar rates to those levied at a time when there was 
more equality in the character of all parts of atown. 
With wide streets it becomes almost a necessity to 
have trees planted on both sides. Mr. Prtrtiarew, the 
Superintendent of the Park Department of Cardiff, was 
able to give some useful information on the subject. — 
The larger trees are placed 60 feet apart, and deciduous” 
trees. are preferred to evergreens. Conifers grow im” 
garden cities, but in Chelsea there is no trace of the 
limes and cedars which once flourished there. They 
could not resist the smoke. The flowering ash, horse-_ 
chestnut, and laburnum would thrive in suburban streets, 
but the youthful population show little respect for them. 
Cardiff has some claims to be considered as a typical 
city which can show the benefits arising from sanitary 
administration on a sufficient scale. According to Dr. 
Watrorb, the medical officer of health, his office dates” 
from 1847, and it was probably the earliest appomtment 
of the kind. The staff has grown at a rate that corre- 
sponds with the enlargement of the town. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the population of the 
urban district of Cardiff was 1,870, it is now 191,446. 
The necessity for making sanitary arrangements was: 
mainly owing to the influx of unfortunate emigrants from 
Ireland, who were driven by the famine ih 1846-7 to 
seek employment in Cardiff. In 1847-8-9 the number ~ 
of deaths exceeded the number of births; the death rate 
was about 25 per 1,000. In 1907 it was reduced to 
15 per 1,000. Dr. Rosryson, the Chairman of the 
Cardiff Port and Sanitary Committee, in his address 
confirmed Dr. Watrorp’s conclusions, but if the city 
had been better planned he considers the results would” 
be still more satisfactory. He said Cardiff’s compara-— 
tive modernity and rapid growth have saved it from — 
any extensive slum area, and it is without the wretched 
excrescences that handicap many cities of similar Size. 
Yet if Cardiff had been laid out ‘‘in advance,’’ so to- 
speak, and its development taken place on certain definite 
lines well thought out, it is easy to conjure up in the 
imagination a veritable garden city, with infinitely better 
and healthier facilities, without appreciably extending 
the area for the same density of population. Another- 


i 


long before marble or bronze was: used. 


_ remarkable. 
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remark of his is deserving of attention throughout the 
country :—‘‘ If it is important to learn to die, it is equally 
important to learn to live, and if I bemoan one thing 
more than another it is that the forces, necessarily 
influential, at work in the domains of religion and 


education do not raise their voices so loud, nor so long, 


nor so.often as they might in the direction of exhorting 
and teaching the people to sweeten their daily life. 
Ministers and teachers, who have unrivalled facilities for 


telling the masses and guiding the young as to their’ 


plain duty in the matter of domestic hygiene, could well 
strengthen this side of their noble work without sacri- 
ficing in the least the spiritual and educative side.’’ 

It would be impossible to particularise the numerous 


_ subjects which have been brought before the Conference 


this week, but we shall make our readers acquainted 
with those which are more nearly connected with con- 
struction. The Conference has been in more than one 
sense a success, and it reflects great credit on the Council 
and officers of the Royal Sanitary Institute, who every 
year appear to be endowed with an increase of energy. 


SCULPTURE IN. WAX. 

- ITTLE over half a.century ago imitations of . fruit 
in coloured wax reposing under glass shades were 

a common ornament in English homes. They are still 
to be purchased, although the majority of people now 
regard them as in bad taste. On a small scale they 
perpetuated the same defects which can be found in 
representations of the human figure in wax. Mrs. 
JARLEY’S waxworks, in spite of defects, must have pleased 
@ great many rural people, and the superior imitations 


in the Tussaud Gallery are still visited by holiday-makers. 


The French, from their acquaintance with the theory 
of esthetics, have long abandoned representations in wax, 
but such is the fickleness of people in connection with 


_ art that the discovery of a likeness of Lovrs XIV. by 


AnTornE Benotst has caused so much interest to be taken 
in waxen sculpture or céroplastique that no one would 
be surprised to learn there was a revival of the art, if 
it can be dignified by that name. It was for a brief 
time fashionable in France, and from the desire to possess 
novelties in the form of reproductions of ancient processes 
refined ladies and gentlemen may possibly consider there 
is no better mode of representing themselves. Sculptors 
are now, like other men, suffering from the absence of 


commissions, and there is little doubt they would be 
prepared to produce busts and statuettes in wax with 


fewer defects that those which were found in the older 
French examples. 


It hardly seems necessary to state that wax has been. 


in use from ancient times and probably was in favour 
It is only 
necessary to glance at the collections in that great store- 
house of antiquity, the British Museum, to learn that 
wax figures or figures of clay coated with wax have sur- 
vived from the time of the ancient Egyptians. 
to the ease with which the material is melted this is 
The Egyptian artists seem to have been 
particularly attracted by the suitability of fruit for 
reproduction in wax. The Greeks also largely employed 
Wax statuettes as votive offerings in the temples. The 
material was used to make dolls for children, and it is 
to be feared that with all their philosophy the Greeks 
sometimes used wax figures for superstitious purposes, 
especially when thef desired that the gods should make 
enemies suffer. The Romans believed in something 


that was very like ancestral worship. They were not 
_ satisfied with having names on a 


: : genealogical tree; they 
wished to display effigies of their family worthies, and 


_ Wax was in request because it allowed them to have 
_ vivid representations. 


ie It is.remarkable that in medimval times, especially 
in France, the Roman practice of having effigies of the 


2 dead in- wax, which might be deceptive to the eyes, 
| was again in request. Wax was also employed for other 


Owing 


‘gave him commissions for portraits. 


‘of French art. 


it brought money to the artist. 


purposes. Figures were given by traders to customers 
at some festivals. We find entries of votive offerings. 
to churches representing not only the human figure, but 
occasionally a knight’s charger; and one case, is recorded 
where the offering weighed 3,000 lbs. Sometimes an 
arm or a leg of wax would be presented. In the 
fifteenth century the King of France, sent an image 
of his daughter, Mdme. Anne, weighing 45 lbs. to 
the Abbey of Cléry. In 1467 a lady purchased from 
a merchant at Tours 80 lbs. of wax for an. image. 
In 1564 a lady not being able to deliver her husband 
from prison resolved that CHARLES DE VatLors should 
die. Towards that end she had an image of the king 
made, and in order that the crime might not be dis- 
covered it was arranged the king was to die slowly; 
for that purpose the image was melted little by little 
before a fire. A similar attempt was made against the 
life of Francts I., crimes and credulity being inseparable. 

It is, however, in Italy that we must look for the 
development of the art. Probably the material was used 
from the time of the Roman effigy makers, but at the 
beginning of the Renaissance it was well known among’ 
the arts. One Florentine family were known as CERAJUOLO 
from their constant practice of wax work. Perhaps the 
seal was placed on it when ANDREA VeERROCCHIO, the 
great sculptor, undertook commissions in the material. 
When Lorenzo ps’ Mepici escaped death at the time of 
the conspiracy. of the Pazz1, his friends desired that 
figures of him should be set up by way of thanksgiving 
in several churches... ANDREA with the help of Orsrno, 
who was an established worker in wax, prepared images 
of the prince which are described by Vasari. One repre- 
sented Lorenzo when wounded in the throat, as he 


appeared at the window of his palace to show himself 


to the people. -Another displayed him in the dress of 
a Florentine citizen. Vasari considered that the art in, 
his own time was in a state of decay, one of the 
causes being the decline in devotion, for people evidently, 
were not disposed to accept such substitutes or to.be 
inspired to pray by the sight of them. 

The beauty of the forms which it was possible to 
attain is suggested by the circumstance that the head 
of a young girl, which is in the Wicar Museum of 
Lille, was for many years attributed to RapHarn. Other 
critics have asserted that it was moulded from the 
mummified remains of a young girl which were discovered 
in 1485. But céroplastique was practised in the six- 
teenth century with no less success in Ferrara, Siena, 
and Florence. The coloured medallions were sometimes 
marvellous examples of realism—one still exists which 
has been attributed to Benvenuto CrLumi—but im 
addition to works of that class wax was generally employed 
in modelling. Several of the figures by MicueL’ ANGELO. 
have surviyed, and are marvellous when we remember 
that his preference was for a class of work which would, 
allow of his great force to be exercised, but his 
anatomical models are surprising for their finesse. 

In the time of Lovrs. XIV. the art had fallen ‘out of 
fashion, ANTOINE Benotst, although an able artist, does 
not appear to have gained the applause and success which 
he considered to be his due. Among all the portraits 
of the king there is not one which is more suggestive 
of being truthful than Benoisr’s. The courtiers may 
have considered it was not sufficiently flattering and that 
he would have rendered less justice to them. if, they 
He practised’ 
painting, and there are very few references to his ability; 
his name is no longer mentioned among the grandees 
He obtained, however, a licence to hold 
an exhibition of his works in wax. As was to be 
expected in those days, his principal subjects were the 
French and English courts. The exhibition was open. 
in the evening. It was followed by a second exhibition 
in which figures in the dresses of several countries were 
represented. It was not an-exalted kind of show, but 
La Bruyvére, in fact; 
grumbled because Bernaist enriched himself by ‘dis-' 


playing a circle of marionettes. 
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It may be expected that searches will now be made 
in order to discover some of the wax figures which at 
the end of the seventeenth century were admired by the 
nobility of France. The mere fact that Benorsr modelled 
the king on eleven. occasions might be supposed to 
have gained for him immortalhty among his country- 
men. But he has been treated as if he were one of 
the footmen or equerries of the court. His name is 
to be found in the works of some of the authors of the 
time, and there are some drawings by him; but with 
all his cleverness he was the creature of fashion, and 
he has passed away with a great many of the vanities 
of that period. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 
By Our Sprrcrat COMMISSIONER. 
A hair, perhaps, divides the False and True— 
Yes! and a single Aleph were the clue 


(Could we but find it) to the treasure-house 
—-And, peradventure, to the Master too. 


Wet induced our fair companion to quote that much 
over-quoted Omar-Fitzgerald we could not for the 
moment fathom ; but as we swung by her side into the Court 
of Honour and surveyed the Oriental pretentiousness and 
pretence of its architecture we recognised the aptness of the 
apostrophe uttered by that product of the day, the lady- 
architect. We had entered by way of Wood Lane, after a 
friendly dispute, my own wish being to commence at the 
main entrance and to take everything in order; but the day 
has not yet arrived when the word of the fair sex shall be 
no longer our pleasure-provoking law. A pause may be 
effected here to remark that attention had been already 
devoted to gazing for a very brief spell at the Porte Monu- 
mentale, the main entrance to the exhibition on the Uxbridge 
Road. Our private opinion is that it requires all the 
strength of the entente cordiale to render this monument 
digestible—we cannot even pretend that it is palateable. With 
one accord my companions and I hasted away, and shortly 
arrived at the Wood Lane entrance. Why we were forbidden 
to enter from Uxbridge Road was because “ there was nothing 
to see in the series of seven galleries leading to the Exhibition 
proper,’’ a feminine inaccuracy, whose enormity we sub- 
sequently disproved to the lady’s confusion, previous visits 
having already served to dispel my own misconceptions on 
that head. We must confess that the stall-holders in these 
same galleries seem to have a legitimate grievance against 
the Management, who, having established the Main entrance 
on the Uxbridge Road, have now (for all practical purposes) 
transferred such priority to Wood Lane. It is easy to under- 


stand how the exhibitors who rented space near the Main. 


entrance, for the purpose of attracting the unjaded attention 
of visitors, now consider that they have been unfairly dealt 
with. 

In an exhibition extending over some 140 acres and with 
sightseeing buildings proportionate to that area the diffi- 
culty is to know where to commence. A party of three pre- 
supposes three different opinions, but fortunately matters 
were simplified for us by there being only one lady, whose 
wishes, of course, prevailed. Her idea was to take every- 
thing as it came and leave the rest to Providence ; nor do we 
think that a better opinion could have been formulated. In 
such brilliant weather as that recently enjoyed, heterogeneous 
architecture may: pass muster with the unenlightened 
crowd—such an one, for instance, as our friend Populus, 
who formed the third member of our party. “Ah! a 
veritable White City !’’ he remarked, “charmingly light and 
fantastic, with all the Oriental playfulness and none of your 
Gothic barbarity.’’ Ma foi! what playfulness! My first 
idea was that the famous magic carpet had carried us to 
Aladdin’s palace, in all its monstrosity of one-night design 
and execution ; but as we: proceeded further along the walks 
that graced the various courts in all their unfinishedness 
we noted many buildings whose restrained Renaissance treat- 
ment contrasted pleasantly with the Aladdinesque and 
Rococo eruptions elsewhere displayed. De jure, it is a 
Franco-British Exhibition ; de facto, it is French by design 
(where it is not Oriental) and British by accident. Con- 
sider, for examples, the Court of Honour, the Elite Gardens, 
the Flip-Flap reserve, the Stadium annexe, and ...-. 
ang |; ‘a?and- 4} 
sire is not to display Anglo-architecture, but Anglophobia. 
The vernacular may indeed be seen in the Irish Village, an 
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old: Tudor house and sundry scattered erections, but’ theyr 
only serve to emphasise the “ British-by-accident’’ above- 
referred to. I was pleased to observe that the lady-archi-- 
tect’s opinions accorded with mine, but our friend Populus. 
gave utterance to views whose practical value must not be- 
ignored. ( : 
sober, correct architecture; they want lightness, fantasti-- 
cality, gaiety, even bizarrerie; they want to feel shut off. 
from the machine-line regularity and precision of the world. 
‘of business. Were you to plant the Parthenon or St. 
Paul’s or even Amiens Cathedral within the area of this. 
exhibition the popular desire for freedom from restraint 
would be interfered with’’—and, with that, let us dismiss 
all discussion of the general non-architectural effect. 

The exhibits themselves are a source of delight, entrance- 
ment, amusement, indifference—is not this always so at am 
exhibition? The commingling of good—very good—paltry 
and indifferent ; but where such a huge show benefits is that 
amidst the multitude of stalls there must be more than suffi- 
cient to give ample satisfaction to all tastes. For those 
whose predilection for the Fine Arts is insatiable there are 
representative collections of English and French pictorial 
and sculptural works, and Mr. John Crapaud and M. Jean. 
Boulle may congratulate themselves individually that they 
need not visit each other for the purposes of self-instruction. 
Amongst other interesting displays in the initial galleries 
(we shall return to them later) are the paintings by French 
artists in connection with ; 
flower-pieces whose charms rivet our attention by their 
realism, duly modified by the claims of art. In the British: 
Fine Art Section we were attracted by a small-scale model: 
of the Victoria National Memorial. 
Art Gallery in Ballymaclinton Village. 
Court we were interested in a large oil-painting portraying 
the opening of the Commonwealth Parliament by the Prince 
of Wales—a work admirably conceived and executed, and 
one from which lessons might advisedly be taken by some of 
our home painters when they undertake subjects of cognate’ 
composition. In the Palace of Women’s Work, too, paint- 
ings are displayed, but we ventured to advise our fair com- 
panion that her sex should study the school work exhibited’ 


in the Education Palace before seeking the support of Art- * 


patrons. Miss Dulcima accepted the challenge, and routed: 
us by the mere brilliancy of lingual attack, so that we ven-- 
tured no further overt criticisms of her sex; indeed; we- 


abjectly followed her through the mazes of the Women’s: 3 


Palace and admired all that was and was not to be seen. We 
could rhapsodise mildly at the stall of the London Hospital, 


but of a surety we did not see the exact appropriateness of” 1 


its situation in the Women’s Section. What more reason 


for the London Hospital stall to be placed thus than for the — 
stall belonging to the Dowsing Radiant Heat Company, 


whose exhibit is also mainly devoted to medical parapher-- 
nalia? This Company’s display of its apparatus for the 
electrical treatment of muscular and similar troubles is 
worthy of the prolonged inspection we bestowed upon it. 
There is every convenience for applying the “radiant ’’ cure 


in the bed specially prepared with patent electric lamps and” 


reflectors, adaptable to all angles desired. The “Solarium ”’ 


or sun-bath is an electric-light cabinet with “light”? and’ — 


“colour’’ treatments; and the hydro-electric chair or local 
cell bath is an improved apparatus for obtaining an electric 
bath without necessitating total immersion, as in the olden 
days. The current consumed is stated to work out at about 
a penny per bath. At the same stall our attention was: 


directed to ‘“‘ Ozonair,’”’ but the advantages of the latter had: x 


been alréady demonstrated to us on the occasion of a pre-- 
vious visit to “ Ozonair’s ’’ own stall near the main entrance. 
The hygienic properties of ozone are too well known to need’ 
enlargement upon here; what the patentee has effected is, to: 
render commercially available at a moderate cost the 
ozonising of the vitiated air of the towns. The apparatus is” 
simple and the management even more so. The external air- 
is admitted to the building at the most convenient position 
(preferably near the ground); it is passed through a fibrous’ 


filtering-screen, where it is washed, and’ then enters the 


-mixing-chamber, where it is purified and sterilised by means 
of ozone admitted from the generator. From this chamber- 
the ozonised air passes by means of ducts to the various parts 
of the building. The system is being extensively introduced, 
oe Piccadilly Hotel being a recent instance in the Metro- 
polis. Wa iets 
It was at stalls such as those just described that our per- 
‘Sonal tastes would have led us to spend our time ; but friend 
Populus was anxious to visit the “ attractions,’’ and his- 
wishes could not’ be altogether disregarded. It may be re-- 


“After all, the mass of visitors do not desire — 


the school of horticulture— 


There is also an Irish: © 
In the Australian. 


ty itr globe 


= 


- from within above the undressed battens and rafters. 


it is too big to admit of neglect. 
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marked here, in a few brief, disposing words, that between 


times we “ flipped the flap,’’ “scenicked the mountain rail- | 


way,” ‘“toboganned & la Canadienne,’’ “threaded the 
spider’s web,’ and various other more or less childish 
pastimes. There are no “houses in between ”’ to obstruct an 
extensive view from the “Flip-Flap’’; but, when all is 
said, ‘Ozonair’’ is more refreshingly breezy. _ We must 
not, however, forget. the cinematograph exhibition of MM. 
Pathé Fréres. It is notable in more ways than one; for 
amidst so many buildings of sham construction it is pleasant 
to meet with one in honest brick-and-a-half work. It is 
pleasant, too, to witness a show so superior to the run of 
cinematograph performances. Some of the credit is fairly 
attributable to the electrical contractors—the British Elec- 
tric and Telephone Company ; we might say that the entire 
installation (including supplying and erecting an ingenious 
arrangement of fireproof screens and the motor generator) 
was carried out in six days. The current (100 ampéres), 
which is supplied by the management at a pressure of 500 
volts, is transformed to one of 100 volts, the potential required 
for the purpose, and this works not only the Pathégraph but 
also the Pathéphone, by which means mimic action and 
vocalisation are obtained synchronously. 

Miss Dulcima, whose tastes are more seriously inclined, 
gently led us towards the Senegalese Village, where we ob- 
served the native method of hut-building—wooden stakes for 
the skeleton, boarded over roughly within, and with large 
dried palm-leaves intertwined on the exterior, the roofs being 
thatched. As a replica of the real native article we gazed 
at the huts with interest, undiluted by any desire to inhabit 
such in propria persona. The blood-red hand couped and 
erect sanguine, which we British are accustomed to connect 
with baronetage, is displayed freely flaunting over the 
Franco-British-Senegalese huts, nor did we learn the reason 
why. From there we wended our way to Ballymaclinton, 
where a reproduction of the famous Round Tower of old 
Kilcullen recalls to the history-learned one of the fiercest 
engagements of the fighting in 1798. The old tower is of 
Norman design, and other objects of antiquarian interest, 
such as an ancient Irish cross, are also shown. The old and 
the new jostle each other in this village—and for picturesque- 
ness we prefer the former. In the replica of an ancient fac- 
tory it was interesting to observe the roof-thatch showing 
The 
modern sanitary (or should we say hygienic?) cottage is also 
shown, as it is, indeed, elsewhere in the exhibition; and the 
various Garden-City companies give effective display (for 
both countries) to the work they are carrying out, their stalls 
helping to render attractive the initial galleries. As we 
seem to have wandered verbally in that direction, we may 
make reference to some other exhibits there displayed. The 
National Institution of Apprenticeship has an extensive area 
for exhibiting specimens of the work executed by the lads 
apprenticed under its auspices, work that is well worthy care- 
ful inspection by reason both of its variety and its work- 
manlike qualities. Messrs. Wright & Co. and Thurston’s 
show their billiard-room fittings in these galleries, but we 
have to look elsewhere for the stall occupied by Messrs. Bur- 
roughes & Watts. 

Any extended notice’ of the French exhibits is out of 
question in this brief account, where, indeed, we can notice 
but a very few of the British stall-holders. We may, how- 
ever, refer to the collapsible jalousies and persiennes shown 
by M. Perrier Fils, of Paris, in the somewhat neglected initial 
galleries. Here, too, one of the earliest exhibits beyond the 
Porte Monumentale, Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, has a very 
interesting collection; but we regret to see such a poor 
example of oil-painting as Mr. Tennyson Cole’s portrait of 
King Edward. The only other exhibit in these galleries to 
which we can devote space is the Heatley commode bed, a 
special mattress for the use of the bedridden so as to obviate 
the discomfort of using the ordinary bed-pan, the patent 
providing for a removable central air-cushion, to be replaced 
at need by a pan that can be levered into position by action- 
leyers worked from the side of the bed. 

So far we have not made reference to the Stadium, but 
It has been erected most 
obviously for use and not for artistic effect, and this is 
glaringly patent from without; from within, when the 60,000 
seats and the standing room are crowded to their utmost with 
a total population of 100,000 during the Olympic games, the 
magnificent spectacle of humanity removes all desire to criti- 
cise non-architectural effects. 


_One of the “sides”’ that may interest both professional . 


and lay spectators is “Old.London,” a model in petto of 
some of the famous buildings. and districts prior to the 


Great Fire. Here are shown Old St. Paul’s (with its.520 feet 
height of spire,. being the tallest in Europe), London Bridge 
(with Nonsuch House, whose details were prepared in Hol- 
land and then brought over here for erection), Cheapside, 
with its Conduit, Charing Cross, &c. 

We must devote some attention to the old Tudor house 
removed from a street in Ipswich and temporarily re-erected 
at the exhibition by Messrs. Gill & Reigate, the well-known 
antique-furniture dealers. The ‘‘Old House’”’ (to give its 
familiar title) has the date 1563 chiselled over the entrance- 
door. It had to submit to the demands of modern com- 
mercial requirements, but fortunately it will be re-erected for 
a client and will be restored in its former picturesqueness, 
though in a fresh neighbourhood. The old workmanship is 
of excellent quality, and the ornamental details are charm- 
ing, the carved balusters and newels being of unusual section 
and design. The wainscot panelling is freely inlaid with 
holly-wood, but this panelling and the contemporary furni- 
ture, though quite in keeping, are relics of other Tudor 
houses. 

Dilating thus upon old work, our mind reverts to the 
series of ‘ period’’ rooms shown in the British Palace of 
Decorative Art. Three of these rooms (Queen Anne, 
George I. and II., and Chippendale) are exhibited by 
Messrs. White, Allom & Co., and of the three the Chippen- 
dale is the most artistic; the rooms themselves are actual 
relics of old houses formerly standing in the Metropolis. 
Hampton’s, of Pall Mall, have also a very fine display of 


-old furniture. 


The Colonial Courts have their customary exhibits of 
structural statistics or statistical structures (4 votre plaisir), 
and we are confessedly weary of them. Truly, we noticed 
a similar structure in the initial galleries, erected by 
Chocolat Menier, and the sight of it almost (not quite) makes 
one vow to forswear the future consumption of chocolate. Of 
course, it must be borne in mind that the effect of passing 
from one exhibit to another in quick survey must of necessity 
prove wearisome, even when very many are deserving of high 
praise. Before leaving the Colonial Courts, with their dis- 
plays of forest timber, ocean treasures and subterranean 
wealth, we must make reference to the famous “ Southern 
Cross,’’ an ocean-formed nine-pearl group in the form of a 
Latin cross, its whole height being not much more than an 
inch and its value being 10,0001. sterling. This far exceeds 
in interest the exhibition of diving in another part of the 
same Court, our interest being languid in seeing a diver 
pick up pearls previously carefully deposited in the tank to 
this end. Populus, however, evinced a great liking for the 
exhibit of divers’ apparatus at Messrs. Hencke & Co.’s stall 
in the Machinery Hall. 

We do not propose to comment upon the Indian and 
Cingalese Villages, the Stereomatos (fine though it is), nor 
the canal trips by electric boats. The latter, indeed, seems 
to be the solitary example of non-recognition of the privi- 
leges of the Fourth Estate; not that this Estate is at all 
satisfactorily treated at the exhibition. Allowances may, 
perhaps, be made by those who desire to find apologies for the 
authorities; but the order of the day would, paradoxically 
enough, seem to be represented by that Portuguese word of 
attraction, ‘‘ 4amanha.”’ 

But we have now reached the British Machinery Hall, 
where there are many objects of interest, a prominent stall 
being Messrs. Chance Bros. & Co.’s, of West Smethwick, 
the well-known revolving-light engineers. They execute 
work in many lands, and at this exhibition show flashlights 
of varying size and capacity. Their most prominent exhibit 
is a first-order revolving quadruple flashing light, with an 
incandescent vapour burner of 2,000 candle-power, increased 
by the dioptric lenses to a candle-power of 400,000 units; the 
light gives four flashes in quick succession every ten minutes. 
A mercury bath is employed as the floating medium, thusmini- 
mising friction. The whole apparatus weighs five tons, and 
it is well worthy close inspection. The vapour burner. is 
claimed to be superior to oil, wick, or electricity. 

Messrs. Summerscales, Ltd., have a small stall showing 
their laundry appliances. 

‘Miss Dulcima would by no means gllow us to pass the 
Carpet Beating Company’s effective stall; and when we 
observed the contrast between the unshampooed and treated 


_drugget we inevitably wondered whether a further great con- 


trast might not be obtainable by renewed application. 

Messrs. Royle’s, Ltd., of Irlam, show their calorifiers, 
steam-traps, copper steam-kettle (which boils water at the 
rate of a gallon per minute), bath fittings, &e. Here again, 
ere we have devoted sufficient attention to that firm, our lady- 


companion diverts our steps so that we may notice the magic 
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dish-washer and the electric knife-cleaner exhibited by 
Messrs. Followe & Bate, Ltd., of Manchester. The dish- 
washer does all the work whilst the kitchenmaid is trying to 
make up her mind where to commence; we have some doubts 
as to the thorough cleansing capabilities of the machine 
where very greasy articles are concerned, but it is at least 
probably as effectual as the work of the average kitchenmaid. 

By this time the heat was oppressive to the extreme of 
sultriness, so that when we entered the chamber containing 
the exhibits of the United Electric Companies of London 
the refreshing draught created by Messrs. Bergtheil & 
Young’s now celebrated ‘“‘ punkah’’ was welcome to the last 
degree. This device was explained in our columns recently, 
so we need do no more here than congratulate the firm on 
the success of their patent. The London Decorative Metal 
Company has an artistic showease, and we also noticed an 
exhibit of Messrs. Verity’s here. This and other chambers 
are decoratively furnished by Waring’s, whose name is 
synonymous with decorative merit. 

Many other stalls we noted, not forgetting Mr. W. F. 
Stanley’s display of scientific and other instruments. But 
we must hasten to the Palace of Decorative Art, where the 
two friendly nations have fraternised closely, room leading 
to room in an agreeably intimate fashion. There is, as 
might be expected, charming furniture and decoration in the 
French galleries, but once again our attention was more 
closely devoted to the British Section, where we first ob- 
served ‘the delicate and artistic china shown by the Royal 
Porcelain Worcester Works, the biscuit-coloured perforated 
ware being of extreme refinement. The Pilkington Tile and 
Pottery Company have a most attractive exhibit with their 
lustre and other wall, floor and ceiling tiles and their artistic 
pottery. 

The wall-paper firms are tothe fore—Messrs. Charles 
Knowles & Co., Ltd., who make a specialty of flock- 
papers, Messrs. John Line & Co., and others. The lady- 
architect, keen as was her interest in wall-hangings and 
grates, was, to our mind, more engagingly occupied when 
showing a childlike interest in Hutchins’s garden swing-seat, 
the action being roller-geared on rails, and offering all the 
pleasures of a rocking-chair without any of the pains in- 
volved in exhausting impulse-power. The seat is made in 
one standard size for occupation by four people, and is pro- 
vided with a removable central table and an overhead canvas 
cover. 

The grates, chimney-pieces and ranges shown by such 
firms as the Bell Range and Foundry Company, the Eagle 
Range Company, the Carron Company, and Mr. James Prior 
(of Birmingham) arrest attention.’ The last named is con- 
cerned solely with the “ Venetian ”’ grate and the heat-dis- 
tributor, the latter utilising the waste heat from a fire in 
order to heat water and rooms throughout the building or a 
portion of it. The practical utility is not to be gainsaid, but 
the appearance of a twisted copper coil in the firegrate of 
one of the living-rooms is, to our mind, none too sightly. 
Messrs, Carron’s specialties seem to be armour-bright and 
steel grates, and also institutional ranges, but they have 
won renown in other fields also. The Bell Range Com- 
pany’s grates and chimney-pieces are varied and are nearly 
all good, but a curious difference of opinion is apparent be- 
tween them and their neighbours as to the merits of the 
“hob ’’ grate. 

Messrs. Chubb & Sons and Frederick Sage & Co. are 
effective exhibitors in this section, the former (amongst other 
articles) showing the partition fire-doors, or rather gates, 
originally made for the Manchester Art Gallery. Messrs. 
Sage are in evidence with a gentleman’s clothes-hanging 
wardrobe, containing extending and other rail fittings and 
finished off with pleasing workmanship. 

The Brilliant Sign Company justifies its name by the 
brilliancy of its display, and we were very pleased with the 
good reproductions of oil-paintings and facsimiles of. all 
kinds attainable by the Marblitz process. The terrors of war 
were recalled on looking at the 1.85-inch 54-calibre gun and 
the mitrailleuse shown in the French Machinery Hall by 
MM. Hotchkiss et Cie. Elsewhere in the same hall is a fine 
model of Dunkerque Harbour. 

Needless is it to enlarge upon the costumery exhibits, 


where France comes in an easy first over us, though we are | 


by no means sartorial outcasts and barbarians. We endeav- 
oured. to promote the ‘“‘entente”’ by engaging in convers1- 
tion with Monsieur, and as we held up our end of the con- 
versation in semi-passable French whilst listening to his 
demi-passable.English we felt that our endeavours were suc- 
cessful. 


‘At that stage -Populus pulled us by the sleeve and re- 


marked that if we did not at once go and refresh the inner 
man (and woman) at Paillard’s or Lyons’s he would. dis- 
solve the Triple Alliance. To avoid that calamity we sub- 
mitted to his demands and went to Paillyons’s—and there we 
pray you, of your courtesy, leave us for a while. 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCURSION. | 

HE second meeting of the Archeological and Architectural 

Society of Durham and Northumberland was held last 

week in the North Riding of Yorkshire. Members met in the 

forenoon on Thirsk railway platform, and drove under a 
threatening sky to the old-world village of Topcliffe. 


Avrived at Topcliffe, says the Durham Advertiser, Mr, W. 


Brown, F.S.A., Thirsk, gave a brief historical description of 


the village, which, he said, with its surroundings would at — 


the time of Domesday contain a population of some 250 people, 
There were eight plough teams at that time, and, as they 
knew, a plough team included eight oxen. It was not likely — 
that the Percies ever lived there, for they found in 1254 the 
mansion house was in such poor repair it was worth nothing 
by the year, and in 1314 it was only worth 6s. 8d. Topcliffe 
only once figured in proper history, and that was when Thomas 
Percy was there on his way from Scotland to York to be 
executed for the part he took in the rising of the North in 
the sixteenth century. One of the most interesting features 
of the church was.its dedication to St. Columba. There was 
only one other Yorkshire dedication to a Celtic saint, which 
strengthened his conviction that the Celtic influence in York- 
shire was practically nil. The design of the ancient brass 
on the south wall consisted of two figures of a civilian and 
his wife, the respective dates being 1365 and 1391. 

The Rev. Canon Fowler, Durham, pointed out that the 
brass was not in its original position. It had been on the 
floor, and was considerably worn. The marginal inscription — 
round the top had been broken off by attempts to wrench the 


' brass off, and it was in parts atrociously dented by attempts to 


break it up with a hammer. 

The Rev. Canon Julian, rector of Topcliffe, said 
the present was not by any means the original thirteenth- 
century church. The only original portions were the south 
and east walls of the chapel. Sixty years ago the church was 
tumbling down. It was pewed in the old-fashioned way with 
what is now called black oak, and the vandals of that time 
took it all oift, and, together with some carved work which was 
at the west end, broke it up and sold it for firewood. The 
only portion they now had belonging to that day was the altar 
table. That was sold along with the rest, and was used as a 
dining-table for many years in a house in Thirsk, but the 


authorities eventually purchased it and brought it back 


to the church. When being rebuilt the church was shortened, 
and so the foundations of the original tower were to be found 
outside the church to the west. The registers date from 1570, 
and include the period of the Commonwealth complete. 

With rain falling steadily all the way, an eight miles’ 
drive over a practically straight and level road brought the 
party to Pickhill, passing, by permission of Mr. Brennand, 
the owner, through Balbersby Park, in which a fine view was. 
obtained of the large ivy-mantled hall, once the residence of 
‘“‘ King ’’ Hudson, of railway fame. : 

At Pickhill there is an interesting church, with a very fine 
Norman door and chancel arch. Mr. McCall, of Kirklington 
Hall, Bedale, explained it. There was no doubt, he said, 
that there had been a Saxon church on the site. Four pre- 
Conquest stones were preserved, two of which were pieces of 
hog-backs, The church was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
after the Scottish raids. The whole of the south wall is 
Norman, and Mr. McCall described the peculiar beauties of 
the door in detail. The chancel arch was another survival of 


' the Norman church, which, no doubt, was aisleless. The date 


of the north arcade was 1120, and the extension of the church 


_ eastward in the chancel was probably made about 1270. There 


. to afford light to the priest at his reading 


was a low side window, the date of which it was difficult to 
ascertain. He knew of the theories of such windows being 
used for outside confession and the ringing of the sanctuary 
bell, but he had always thought himself the true object was 
desk, A sculptured 


_ effigy was found in 1876 buried in a hole beneath the chancel. 
- It was probably the monument of Andrew de Neville, of date 


the end of the thirteenth century, who, there was no doubt, 
belonged to a separate family from the Nevilles of Middleham 
or the Nevilles of Raby. The font was dated 1662, and was 
doubtless an addition made to the church at the time of the 
Laudian revival. At Swainby, in the same parish, was 
founded in 1120 the Premonstratensian abbey which was re- 
moved to Coverham in 1213. 
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Canon Fowler remarked with regard to low side windows, 
that they were always found pretty nearly in the same situa- 
tion. Mr. J. F. Hobson had within the last two or three 
years written a very complete account of all he could find, and 
he had a theory about them which had much to be said for it. 
It appears that in the earlier medieval times there was a very 
prevalent idea that evil spirits frequented churchyards after 
dark at night, for the purpose of tormenting the souls of the 
people who lay buried there. It was also thought that lights 
burning visibly would have the effect of dispelling these 
spirits of darkness—that they could not bear the light, and 
would not come where it was. In Rhenish Prussia it appears 
there were niches for lights made in the churchyard crosses. 
In England we had nothing of the kind. In Northern Ger- 
many they had no low side windows. It seemed extremely 
likely, therefore, that low side windows were for allowing a 
lemp to shine through in order to keep the evil spirits from 
the south side of the churchyard, in which the faithful were 
buried. That belief died out in later times, and the windows 
were walled up, or, in some cases, used as confessionals, to 
hear the confessions of all comers, and not merely 
parishioners. That was one of the first things done away with 
in the Reformation movement. 

Fair weather prevailed when the party emerged from Pick- 
hill Church, and, omitting on account of time to visit Kirby 
Wiske, the company experienced a pleasant eight miles drive 
to Thirsk. There the ornate and handsome church was in- 
spected, and the more curious of its characteristics noted. On 
the desk beside the visitors’ book lies a card upon which is 
printed many interesting details, headed by the following 
verse :— 

Tf aught thou hast to give or lend, 
This ancient parish church befriend, 

Tf poor, but still in spirit willing, 

Out with thy purse and give a shilling ; 

But if its depth should be profound, 

Think of thy God, and give a pound. 

Look for no record to be given, 

But trust for thy receipt to Heaven. 

From the particulars referred to we learn that the church 
is of Early Perpendicular architecture, and the roof has an 
openwork parapet, and a number of pinnacles and gargoyles. 
The date of the present church may be placed at about 1430, the 
chancel being probably fifty years later than the nave, but 
many fragments and indications of a pre-existing Norman 


~ church have been found. The only brass remaining is a sadly 


defaced one, in the south aisle, of Robert Thirsk, who died in 
1419. The restoration of the church was completed in 1899. 
Underneath the chancel is a crypt with an ordinary plain 
barrel roof. Above the porch is a parvise, or small room, 
which was at one time inhabited by a hermit, and traces of 
a fire still remain in one of the corners. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary the Virgin. 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL IN EDINBURGH. 


A SERIES of proposed regulations for streets and buildings 

has been prepared by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court. They deal with (1) preliminary matters, such as 
definition ; (2) the constitution of the Dean of Guild Court ; 
(3) the laying out and formation of roads ; (4) the repair and 


“maintenance of roads; (5) warrants for buildings; (6) the 


rules to be observed with regard to all classes of buildings ; 
(7) the rules to be observed with regard to houses and tene- 
ments ; (8) the rules to be observed with regard to public 
business, trade, and minor buildings; (9) the inspection of 
and certificates for buildings ; (10) sewers and sanitary pro- 
visions ; (11) insecure and ruinous buildings ; (12) amenity ; 
(13) public monuments ; and (14) miscellaneous matters. 

It is proposed that a road board be established, to consist 
of the burgh engineer, the master of works (where that posi- 
tion is not filled by the burgh engineer), the city superinten- 
dent of works, the burgh road surveyor, and a civil engineer 
of not less than ten years’ standing, to be appointed and 
paid by the Town Council. The board shall take into con- 
sideration all questions regarding the laying out, forma- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of roads, and shall, 
whenever they consider it necessary, make reports and recom- 
mendations thereupon to the Council. The board shall also 
take into consideration all petitions with the relative survey 
maps, plans, and sections for the laying out and formation 
of new roads, and shall make reports and recommendations 
thereupon to the Council. Any person wishing to lay out and 
form a new road shall present a petition to the Dean of Guild 
Court for warrant to do so, and shall lodge along with the 
petition an Ordnance Survey map showing the block in which 
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it is proposed to lay out the new road and the existing roads 
surrounding the block, and plans and sections of the proposed 
new road. Notice of the petition shall be intimated to all 
owners of land within the block. Any owner of land within 
the block in which a proposed road is to be formed may oppose 
a petition for warrant. The Court shall thereafter take the 
petition and objections into consideration, and the pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted as an ordinary process in the 
Court. In the event of the Court granting warrant conform 
to the plans and sections lodged, the Ordnance Survey map 
and the plans and sections shall be signed by the Lord Dean 
of Guild or the presiding member. 

The Corporation seek further powers for the safeguarding 
of the amenity of the city. In this connection sky signs and 
advertisement hoardings are proposed to be controlled. No 
licence, it is proposed, shall be granted for a site if in the 
opinion of the Council the setting up or exhibition of public 
advertisements on the site will injure the amenity of the city 
or of the road or district where it is situated. The owner 
of any land or the owners of any lands contiguous to one 
another may execute a deed declaring that the said land or 
lands is or are dedicated for the erection thereon of houses 
exclusively. The Corporation seek powers to protect them- 
selves from the erection of buildings or such alterations of . 
existing buildings as will in the opinion of the Dean of Guild 
Court injury the amenity of the city, and the Court may remit 
to the Town Council and to the council of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association to advise whether in their opinion 
such building or alteration will injuriously affect the amenity 
of the city. It is proposed to keep a register of facades. No 
warrant shall be granted for the alteration of any fagade 
so filed or for the erection of any buildings the fagades of 
which will not be in conformity with the facade which has 
been filed for such buildings. It shall be lawful for the 
Council to give premiums for fagades of buildings. 

The Council may cause a register to be prepared of all 
buildings or lands of antiquarian, historical, architectural, 
literary, artistic, or scientific interest within the city or three 
miles from its boundary. Any owner whose building or land 
is included in the register shall be entitled to lodge objections 
to its inclusion, which objections shall be dealt with by the 


‘sheriff. When any building or land has been entered in 


said register the owner shall not sell or transfer the same to 
any person without in the first place offering it to the Council 
at the price which has been offered by the purchaser and which 
the owner is willing to accept. When it is proposed to alter 
any buildings on the register the owner shall give the Council 
at least one month’s notice of his proposal, and the Council 
may either acquire the building by agreement or arbitration 
or endeavour to make arrangements for the building not being 
taken down or altered in such manner as they propose. The 
Council may alter or improve any building or land acquired 
by them and entered in the register, and may open such to 
the public. 


TESTING IN GLASGOW. 


T was proposed at the last meeting of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Court ‘‘That a smallcommitteebe appointed to con- 
sult with Professor Barr and report to the Court as to the pos- 
sibility of utilising, for the benefit of the University funds, 
the testing machinery in the Engineering Laboratory.” 
Time was, said Mr. Lorimer, when specifications for material 
stipulated that the material should be made by certain manu- 
facturers, or should bear a certain brand, and nothing else 
was called for. Engineers now, however, were insisting more 
and more that the material used should be subjected to certain 
mechanical tests in order to test its breaking strength and 
also the limit of elasticity, and these facts could only be ascer- 
tained by the use of a specially designed testing machine. 
Most of the large firms had machines of their own for this 
purpose, but there were many firms who were not able to afford 
the provision of such expensive plant. Besides there were 
engineers who would not accept the tests of manufacturers’ 
own machines, and insisted upon an independent test. He 
had spoken to Professor Barr on the subject, and he assured 
him that they would have plenty of work for this machine in 
the laboratory. At present they had actually to buy material 
in order to utilise the machine for the instruction of the pupils. 
It seemed to him that they might very well look into the whole 
question, and he proposed that a small committee should be 
appointed, which would not only consult with Professor Barr 
as to the utilisation of the testing machine, but if they deter- 
mine to take any further action, would decide under whose 
control the work should be done, and what arrangement should 
be made in regard to division of the fees. 
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Waite holding the Grand Prix de Rome M. JEan 


Hunor, following the custom of restoring some ancient 


building or buildings, executed a series of drawings illus- 
trative of the Greek city of Selinus on the south-west 
coast of Sicily. The drawings were exhibited at the Paris 
Salon in 1907, and are the property of the French Govern- 
' ment. The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
- Architects having obtained a loan of them, they will be 
exhibited in the galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours (Pall Mall East) until the 25th inst. 
Last week Mr. Ernest Grorae, as President, received 
_ Several guests at a private view of the drawings. A paper 
descriptive of the work by Professor Gustave Fougsres, 
- who has collaborated with M. Hutor in the restoration, 
» was read. Selinus suffered through war and earthquake. 
It was a solitude when Harris and ANGgEu arrived there 
in 1812. They prepared drawings of some of the remains 
which were considered remarkable, the metopes especially 
being very striking. The place was afterwards inyesti- 
gated by the Germans, Hirrorr and Zanru, and by the 
Italians, CAVALLARI, Parricoto, and Sauinas. M. 
Fouaires said that the position of the city resembled that 
of many primitive colonies.’ There were two ports, one 
for commerce, the other for military purposes. The city 
was divided by a straight street running north and south, 
about twenty-three feet wide, and several streets trans- 
versal to it and laid out at right angles. It is supposed to 
exemplify the planning of Hippopamas, a contemporary 
of Perictes. The houses were of extreme simplicity and 
after a uniform model. Each had a large and a small 
doorway. There were shops like those at Pompeii. There 
was a small court surrounded by a peristyle and provided 
with a well; the rooms were very small. There was no 
relation. between the simple houses and the luxurious 
temples, but the same contrast was exhibited in Atheas. 
The acropolis could not accommodate more than from 
4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants ; the people must therefore have 
lived elsewhere. The ruins of eleven temples have been 
found which are in three groups, six of them are on the 
acropolis. The Temple of Apollo was 120 metres in 
length ; it is now only a mountain of débris. The visitor 
can hardly realise that he is before the remains of a work 
of human hands. The parts exemplify Doric energy ‘and 
suggest the naiveté of the patriotic and religious faith of 
the race. M. Hunor’s drawings are not coldly geo- 
metrical, but form a panoramic picture which is sug- 
gestive of the city in the morning when the architecture 
was illuminated. A number of other drawings by M. 
Hutor are also exhibited in the gallery. Admission is free 
on presentation of a visiting card between the hours of 
ten to five. 


On Friday last there was a joint excursion of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, “which was arranged to 
allow of an examination of the remains of the Roman Wall 
from Camelon to Gartshore. The subject has lately 
obtained additional interest, for the Germans have been 
examining the wall in order to show its relation to the 
Roman fortifications throughout Europe. The party ex- 
amined the remains of the vallum in different places. It 
was stated that originally the height was not more than 
eight feet. At Gartshore House the visitors were enabled 
to see fragments of architecture and an altar taken from 
the well. There were also many remains of old shoes, 
pottery, tools, chariot wheels, bones, arrow heads, and 
small ornaments recovered during the explorations, many 
of them from the rubbish pit of the camp. At Kirkin- 
tilloch the peel tower was examined, and the usual doubts 
were expressed about its forming a part of the Roman pro- 
tection. On Saturday there was a visit to the collection of 
remains deposited in the Glasgow University, most of 
which were obtained during the eighteenth century. 
Among the seventeen inscriptions one stone bore the name 
of Lotiius Ursicus, the general of ANTONINUS Pius, who 
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4h HERE is an account of the opening of the new build- 


was responsible for the building of the fortified line.. F, 
Besides the distance slabs and the dedication tables th ~ 
were tombstones, one of which showed that as early as” 

the second century the Semitic trader had made his way 
into North Britain in the wake of the Roman soldiery, — 
There were also a considerable number of altars, the most : 
remarkable being a group found in the eighteenth century 

at Auchendavie, all of them dedicated by one and the same 
‘person, a centurion. They bore the names of nearly a 
dozen. divinities, the most striking being one who* was 
addressed as ‘‘ The Genius of the Land of Britain.’’ These 
altars illustrated in a very instructive way the curious | 
catholicity which characterised the religious aspirations on & 
the ordinary Roman at the time when Christianity was 
beginning to make headway in the western world. 


Ir is curious how few men who propose to erect. build- ~ 
ings seem to be aware of the labour involved in the taking 
out of quantities and of the advantages which arise to them 
from estimates being prepared in a methodical manner 
on a definite basis than when the amount is obtained by 
guess work. Last week at the Nottingham Assizes Mr. ~ 
Harry Gin, architect, sought to recover 1111. from a> 
chartered accountant for preparing plans for four pairs — 
of houses. The commission charged was 5 per cent. on ' 
the first pair of front houses, 23 per cent. on the second ; 
pair, and the same amount for the two back pairs. The 
defence was that the charges were in excess of those agreed — 
to, and that defendant was not aware he was to pay for k 
quantities in addition to the ordinary fees. What was 
most curious was that when the defendant saw the entry — 
of charges for quantities he concluded it was a secret com- 
mission. Mr. Justice Bray, who heard the case, doubted 
whether a chartered accountant would be ignorant con-_ 
cerning an architect’s practice, and of course there was no 
ground for the suggestion of secret commission. J udg-— 
ment was therefore entered for plaintiff for the whole — 
amount with costs. 


Tur Diisseldorf Academy possesses so much influence 
with German artists, the vacant post of Director has been 
assigned by artists to many prominent painters. It has — 
been at last announced that Professor Frirz Roser is di 
appointed to the office. His career has well-fitted him — 
for such a position. He was born in 1851 in Elberfeld. 
He studied under BeypEMANN in Disseldorf, and in 1893 
he became one of the professors of the Academy. In his — 
early days he was one of the envied assistants employed in — 
the painting of the Connrxius room in the Berlin National _ 
Gallery. Wall-painting at the time was in demand j 
throughout Germany, and artists who could work in a 
suitable style were sought after. A drop-scene painted by 
Roser for the Elberfeld Theatre was much admired. He 
also painted the walls of buildings in Cologne, and he — 
designed the great mosaic for the Art Gallery of Diissel- — 
dorf and a painting of Freperick THe Great with his 
generals at Luthen for Berlin. For the hall of the 
University in Minster he executed no less than eight — 
paintings which are symbolic representations of knowledge 
and of the cultured age. Like many German painters, he 
presented scenes from the Edda showing the old Northern 
Olympus. He has done much to popularise German 
history by means of paintings, and he has shown marked f 
powers of organisation in promoting exhibitions. Pro- — 
fessor RoBER appears to be well adapted for the important — 
office he has undertaken. , i 
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LEEDS UNIVERSITY.* 

HE address which was read when their Majesties the King 
di and Queen opened the new buildings of the Leeds Uni- 
yersity records the principal events in the history of the 
institution, viz. :— 

We, the members of the University of Leeds, desire to 
express our dutiful loyalty to your Majesties, and to proffer 
you a heartfelt welcome to the University which you honour 
with your presence. Rg ee 

We bear in grateful memory the visit with which your 
Majesties were graciously pleased to honour this institution, 
then the Yorkshire College, for the purpose of opening the 
buildings erected in 1885 ; as also the occasion on which their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York graciously 
consented to open the hall and library and the new buildings 


_ for our school of medicine in 1894. 


It is now four years since your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to incorporate the Yorkshire College by Royal Charter 
as the University of Leeds. And we humbly trust that both 
the growth in the number of students and the foundation of 
fresh departments, which have led to the erection of the 
further buildings now completed, may be taken as proof that 
the favours thus shown by your Majesty have not been be- 
stowed in vain, but that they have already given an impetus 
to those higher studies and that advance in scientific, literary, 
and historical research in which your Majesty has always 
shown so deep an interest. 

The present extensions are designed not only to provide 
better accommodation for those literary and historical studies 
which have an immemorial place in schools of learning, but 
also to meet the ever-growing needs of scientific study and of 
those branches of applied science, such as electrical engineer- 
ing and metallurgy, which have so direct a bearing upon the 
industrial life of a great manufacturing community, and 
which it is one of our first duties as a University to promote. 

We recall with gratitude the interest which your Majesty, 
following in the steps of your revered father and your Royal 
ancestors, has ever shown in the universities of your kingdom ; 
and we are proud to reflect that the same beneficent apprecia- 
tion of university studies which your Majesty has already 
proved, formerly as Chancellor and now as Protector of the 
University of Wales, should have been repeatedly manifested 


in the case of this University, and of the earlier institution 


from which it grew. 

Given under the Common Seal of the University, this 6th 
day of July, 1908. 

In 1874 the Leeds Educational Board decided on estab- 
lishing a college of science, especially in its application to 
the industries of the town, mining, engineering and agricul- 
tural. The premises in which the classes met were soon found 
to be inadequate, and it was necessary to erect buildings in 
College Road. Subsequently the Leeds College united with 
those in Manchester and Leeds to form the Victoria Univer- 
sity, but the principle was not approved. Then Leeds en- 
deavoured to associate itself with Sheffield to form a univer- 
sity, but eventually each had to stand alone. 

It is needless to say the course of study had to be widened, 
as is shown by the increase in the number of professors from 
four to thirty-four. But the original purpose of the college is 
still paramount. As a Government report lately said :— 
“Students trained in the Chemical Department do their re- 
search work on the technological side of the University, 
partly on account of its better accommodation, and partly 
because definite problems in pure science start up in the 
course of every attempt to understand and to improve the 
processes used in the arts. All science in the making is pure 
science, whatever the industrial undertaking to which it may 
be yoked when made. We have in Leeds an excellent illustra- 
tion of the stimulating influence which their industrial rela- 
tions exert upon independent sciences.’’ But the higher aims 
of the researches are also allowed, and were expressed by Pro- 
fessor Smithells when he said :—‘‘If the sole purpose of our 
new universities were to make industry and commerce more 
effective instruments of either personal or national wealth, 
you might indeed find men to staff them, but you would not 
find men who were worthy of their hire, and you would have 
nothing that had a just claim to the title of a university. No, 
the sacred fire must burn, and the strength of our position is 
that, as has been demonstrated over and over again, it is the 
highest science, the most disinterested study, which are the 
most productive even in the narrow sense,”’ 

From his wide experience in designing educational build- 
ings, the promoters of the Leeds College were fortunate in 
obtaining the services of the late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse as 


* See Illustrations. 
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architect, and his name will be associated with the growth of 
the project. Mr. Paul Waterhouse has continued the original 
intentions, and the buildings are therefore remarkable for 
their general unity. The latest addition contains class-rooms, 
laboratories, workshops and store-rooms relating to fuel and 
other mining on a large scale, and comprising means for 
ventilation, the investigation of dangerous gases and safety 
lamps, and other provisions to minimise the dangers to 
miners. The study of electricity will henceforth be followed 
in a new building. The illustrations will enable our readers 
to realise what has been accomplished. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE.* 
iE is the custom of presidents of sections to inflict on the 

members a short address, and generally the matter of it 
has been concerned with some phase of the work in which 
they are specialists. I am unable to follow this course, 
because the direction in which I may be said to specialise 
has no general interest. I propose, therefore, to refer to some 
matters in connection with building which I think deserve 
special consideration, and which may be said to come within 
the aims of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The architectural and engineering professions are more or 
less conservative, and changes in building construction and 
engineering practice are gradual and slow ; but there are occa- 
sions when some marked departure from the usual methods 
takes place with apparent speed ; this is generally only after 
long incubation, and there is something more or less out of 
the ordinary that has led to it. The introduction of iron 
joists had a considerable influence on building construction, 
almost entirely throwing out of use cast-iron or wooden 
beams ; and the introduction of steel further emphasised this 
change, and for some time past skeleton steel structures have 
been multiplying. The general desire nowadays is, in regard 
to the majority of buildings for other than domestic purposes, 
to provide structures which, while economy has to be duly 
considered, are the best that can be devised to resist fire ; 
and for this object wood has to be abandoned as far as possible, 
and all steel has to be covered with some material which is 
a bad conductor of heat. Portland cement concrete is being 
generally used for the purpose. This obviously adds to the 
cost of such structures. The consequence has been that rein- 
forced concrete, which for the last ten years has been 
occupying the attention of many people, has almost suddenly 
burst upon the professions in this country, and has provoked 
an unusual amount of interest. We are much behind other 
nations in this respect. 

The question of economy and strength, together with light- 
ness, in the first place forced railway and dock companies 
to take this method of construction into serious consideration. 
Owing to bad and unequal foundations upon which, in the 
case of docks, warehouses and other similar structures had to 
be constructed, lightness and homogeneity became important 
considerations. These qualities have considerable influence 
on cost, which is small in compdrison with the usual brick 
buildings, while concrete piles, which are practically inde- 
structible, take the place of those of wood. The structures 
thus erected, such as the warehouses on the quays of the 
Manchester Ship Canal and the goods warehouse at New- 
castle for the North-Eastern Railway Company, forced them- 
selves upon the notice of architects, and these came to con- 
sider why, if such buildings could be erected for railway and 
dock purposes, the system should not be utilised for ordinary 
building objects, such as factories and large structures. The 
various building regulations have stood in the way of the 
general use of reinforced concrete because, as in steel-frame 
structures, the outer walls were required to be of the same 
thickness and strength as if they were intended to carry the 
superstructure, although there are a few local bodies which 


have permitted elasticity in this respect. At all events, these 


regulations in the main only permitted the construction of 


| floors and their supports to do the work required. The obstruc- 


tions thus raised, and the fact that the whole business was 
practically in the hands of specialists and patentees, has 
hindered the more general adoption of this form of construc- 
tion.. It is, however, to be hoped that the rules comprised in 
the report which has been prepared by the committee 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects may 
enable local authorities to establish standards, and thus afford 
freer facilities for users, and that the members of the pro- 


* An address by Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., F.R.I.B.A., as 
President of the Section of Engineering and Architecture at the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Cardiff. 
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fession will find it as necessary and as easy to make calcula- | 


tions as they have done in the case of steel. 

Municipalities have largely availed themselves of this 
method of construction, and no doubt would more extensively 
do so were loans obtainable for the same term as for the 
ordinary methods of construction. For instance, sewers can, 
I believe, be constructed at about half the cost of those in 
brick, but as loans can only be procured for half the usual 
term, which implies some doubt as to the life of such con- 
structions, the preference is given to old forms by bodies who 
have not sufficient courage to arrive at an independent judg- 
ment, consequently double the money is expended that is 
necessary ; and even if reinforced concrete is adopted, the 
annual payments are the same in amount, although, of course, 
there is only half the number. j 

The advantages of reinforced concrete are numerous, 
although at present there are comparatively few builders 
or contractors who lay themselves out to execute such works, 
but the numbers are increasing and will do so more freely so 
soon as the system of licences comes to an end, while in course 
of time, I think, supervision will become more easy as general 
acquaintance with the construction extends. 

Reinforced concrete construction is the best fire-resisting 
system at which we have yet arrived, assuming that the steel 
is properly covered, severe fires showing that it suffers little 
damage, which, however, can easily be made good, and con- 
fines fire within the enclosing area. There results a great 
saving of space owing to the thinness of the external walls, 
retaining walls, &c., and it is astonishing what pressures 
these latter can resist. There is no space for vermin, the 
solidity of the structures being complete, unless such spaces 
are required for other purposes. In engineering works the 
economies should be greater than in ordinary building, re- 
taining walls and bridge work showing remarkable lightness 
and strength. The objection to the material lies in the neces- 
sity for foresight, and the early settlement of such items as 
in ordinary construction generally lead to a large expense in 
“cutting away,’’ as for lifts, electric lighting appliances, 
heating apparatuses, and similar services. 

The cost of such operations in reinforced concrete demands 
early consideration and settlement on the part of those re- 
sponsible. I regard this as a good point, as tending to bring 
these gentlemen up to the scratch, and induce them to make 
up their minds at an early date instead of postponing every- 
thing of the kind until the last moment because ‘‘it is so 
easy to cut holes when and where they are wanted,’’ frequently 
at those places which have no superfluity of strength. I 
anticipate that some difficulty may arise in plastering and 
other’ internal and external finishings. owing to the non- 
porosity of the material, and therefore the want of adhesion 
consequent thereon. However, I have no doubt that this 
difficulty will be surmounted, and that externally. at least, 
it will be found possible by the use of suitable moulds to leave 
the surfaces from these moulds. This I am partially doing 
already, and in regard to treatment externally there is 
abundant room for the invention of designers. I find that 
a 7-inch or 8-inch wall against earth can be made impervious 
to moisture ; there must therefore be a reduction of air passing 
through as compared with ordinary walls, which should be 
considered in connection with ventilation problems. 

The simplicity of the construction alters the proportion of 
the trades employed, carpenters taking-the place of brick- 
layers, while labourers can no longer be employed to construct 
centring as is now the case, but their numbers are largely 
increased. Consequently, during the construction of the car- 
case carpenters and labourers are emploved in something like 
the proportion of two to five. bricklayers being seldom needed. 
The material consisting of round rods. cement. sand and 
ageregate. there is little trouble in obtaining them, and the 
delays attending built-up girders and other forms of con- 
struction are in the main avoided. 

Doubts have been raised as to the stability of this form 
of construction, but I think that these need not cause any 
anxiety to those who use it. It has been reveatedly shown 
that the steel does not oxidise when covered with concrete 
avch as is used for the purpose, and that accidents. none of 
which have oceurred in this country. have all been traced to 
causes which should not have existed. The explanation of 
that at Milan in April last has not, so far as I know. reached 
this country, but the photos which T have seen would imply 
bad or imverfectly-set concrete. Of convse, if the work is 
not properly designed and carried out accidents must occur, 
as in any ordinary form of construction. 

The sanitary principles which should apply to the plan- 
‘nine and arrangement of buildings are now very generallv 
understood, but it seems to me that the stringent tests which 


‘duce a body of workmen who thoroughly understand t 
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are employed for drains must lead to the abandonment of 
salt-glazed stoneware pipes, as no drain formed of such pipes — 
is likely to stand the usual tests after a few years. This 
look upon as unfortunate, because a slight leakage outsi 
the area of any building cannot give rise to any harm, an 
moreover, there are very few street sewers that could sta 
similar tests. Having regard, however, to the probability 
having to relay such drains after a few years if no leaka 
is to be permitted, there is no alternative but to use ir 
pipes tliroughout, although, personally, I have a preferen 
for the stoneware. ‘ 

Plumbing work can now be done in the most excellent 
mauner, and the action of the Plumbers’ Company, with the — 
able co-operation of its master and clerk, has tended to pro 


objects of the work they do and who.are first-class tradesme 
The payment made to them is no more than to others, and 
I therefore strongly recommend that such men should ha: 
the preference for sanitary works at least, and that encoura 
ment be thus given to men to join the ranks of certified — 
plumbers. :F 

The grea4 diversity of the requirements of local water 
authorities renders it important that water fittings should 
be standardised, and that what is found to be good for its 
purpose and approved by one company should meet the re- 
quirements of another. Some public authority should set up 
the necessary standard, of which there should be two classes 
as regards strength. I suppose that the limit of water-waste 
preventers to two gallons will remain, but the quantity is 
meagre, and is certainly the minimum, and often leads to 
a double consumption. I prefer larger cisterns, and use them 
where the regulations do not apply, as is usual with meter 
supplies, but even then authorities will not consent to cisterns 
of larger capacity. Another half-gallon would be of decided 
advantage. The two-gallon supply requires careful adjust- 
ment in all parts of the apparatus. 

I desire to draw the attention of the meeting to the ques- 
tion of paint. Hitherto white lead has formed the chief 
ingredient, and as it has very deleterious effects on the health 
of the workpeople engaged in its manufacture, and upon th 
using it, unless special precautions are taken, and which are 
always difficult to enforce, it is most desirable that its use 
should be limited or discontinued. The latter is, I believe, 
the case in France, zinc oxide, ordinarily known as zinc white, 
being substituted. The matter was taken up by the Home 
Office some time ago. There is much prejudice against the 
use of zine white, the majority of painters preferring white 
lead without having taken any adequate steps to ascertain 
what the substitute is capable of, but at the same time the 
use of zinc white is growing extensively, owing chiefly to its” 
being largely employed in the manufacture of ready-mixed 
paints having well-known names. Very few painters, how- 
ever, are aware of this fact, as although in favour of white 
lead they frequently uphold various brands of zine paints. — 
Zinc white is especially useful for painting in white or light 
tints, as it changes very little in colour on exposure, sO 
different to white lead, which turns to a yellow tint. It is 
innocuous, and it is the duty therefore of all those having the 
opportunity to require its use in preference to white lead. 

It is little understood, and education is required, but I 
am convinced that better work can be done with such pain 
at certainly not greater cost if the right materials are em- 
ployed in suitable proportions, while its lasting qualities 
in some situations, especially where exposed to sea atmo-— 
sphere, are much superior. Owing, as I have said, to the 
want of knowledge in regard to it the paint should be obtained 
ready mixed from reliable manufacturers, which will lead to 
satisfactory results, and I have found that, if carefully done, 
two coats can be made to cover new plaster work on walls in 
a satisfactory manner with suitable colours. The materials 
should be zinc oxide (not more than 2 per cent. of impurities), ~ 
refined boiled linseed oil, and oil varnish. Mixing by hand 
should be deprecated. 4 

The question of smoke abatement with reference to house- 
hold fires is one of considerable importance, and a short time 
ago the Smoke Abatement Society carried out a series of 
experiments with a variety of grates and gas-stoves with the 
assistance of H.M. Office of Works. The report on grates 
will be found in the Lancet for May 19, 1906. The number 
of grates submitted for test was considerable, but did not in- 
clude all descriptions ; though the numbers and forms were — 
sufficient to enable one to arrive at a fairly accurate idea of 
the design which might be expected to give out the maximum 
of heat with the least expenditure of coal and smoke. Four 
makes of grates were found to give about equal results ; but 
they vary considerably in pattern, the only common point 
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‘| : 
| being that the backs sloped upwards and towards the room 
more or less, an arrangement which has been regarded for 
"years as necessary to ensure consumption of smoke. In one 
case the basket projects considerably into the room, and 
_ three have bottom bars and ashes-pans or frets, forming them 
into slow-combustion stoves. From examination of the 
several patterns I came to the conclusion that the fire-basket 
should be shallow in depth, project slightly into the room 
and be furnished with an adjustable blower, while the fire- 
_ brick should be substantial in thickness. With the kind of 
stoking that is customary in private houses freedom from 
smoke cannot be expected, and still less can it be hoped for 
in connection with the kitchen range; this is probably the 
worst offender and is going all the year round instead of only 
during the cold weather, as in the case of grates. 
Drs. Parkes and Des Vceux in their paper read before this 
_ Institute in November last year advocated gas, and in the case 
, of large buildings hot-water or steam heating. Except in 
_ eases of intermittent use there is no doubt that the cost of 
gas is much in excess of that of a coal fire, and this will pre- 
vent, in the majority of cases, its adoption, and in regard to 
hot-water or steam heating one is faced with a demand for 
_ artificial ventilation, even in cases of ordinary occupation. 
_ This is serious, and while adding to the general expense is 
_ open to the objection that constant adjustment is required. 
_ There is no doubt that in the case of office buildings hot water 
| or steam heating has the advantage, the former by preference. 
| The warmth is more evenly distributed, and the general ex- 
| perience is, I believe, that there is greater freedom from 
_ catarrh and other similar complaints, corridors and entrances 
_ being warmed in the general scheme, and so far as my experi- 
ence goes in the case of offices occupied for some seven or eight 
hours per day the use of mechanical ventilation is by no 
means proved to be necessary, provided fresh air is passed 
_ through the radiators, and that there are other means of air 
_ inlet and exhaust flues. The case is, of course, different where 
_ largé numbers are assembled in one room. Apparently there 
is little objection to the open gas fire, but closed ones are to 
_ be avoided owing to their liability to go wrong, and then the 
products of combustion escape into the room. A number of 
gas stoves were experimented with in the same room as the 
grates, and the full report will be found in the Lancet for 
November 17, 1906, Dr. Rideal’s experiments on the effects 
of gas combustion and electric lighting on the atmosphere of 
a room are interesting in this connection, as they show that 
gas is much less innocuous by comparison than was generally 
supposed, * 
The city in which we are assembled is marked by the 
‘general progress which it has made in recent years. It has 
provided new administrative buildings and new law courts, 
while the docks continue to expand and enlarge, and it is a 
most appropriate place in which to hold this Congress, and 
the visit can only be of advantage to the members of the 
_ Institute. 

I will not detain you longer with these discursive remarks, 
which however will, I hope, be thought of sufficient import- 
ance to be brought to your notice. You will, no doubt, desire 

_ to commence without further delay the discussion on ‘‘ Street 
_ and City Planning,” a theme which will no doubt occupy all 
| the time which is at our disposal. 
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: FEDERATION OF THE POTTERIES. 


| BILL which is now under the consideration of a com- 
| mittee of the House of Commons has for object the 
_ confirmation of a Provisional Order issued by the Local 
Government Board relative to the federation of the six towns 
of the Potteries, viz., Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, Fenton, 
_ Hanley, Tunstall, and Longton. The following evidence by 
two architects will suggest the necessity for the measure. 
The report is from the Staffordshire Advertiser :— 
Mr. Charles Lynam, architect and surveyor, Stoke-on- 
Trent, said he had been in practice in that town for upwards 
of fifty years, and since 1848 had been actively engaged in 
local affairs. During that time he had been for a number of 
years surveyor to certain local authorities, and subsequently 
he became a member of the Stoke Town Council. In 1869 
a scheme was brought forward for dealing with the sewage 
of all the towns of the Potteries, and the surveyors of the 
several towns reported favourably upon the proposal. If 
that had been carried into effect, the work of the County 
Council as to the sewage pollution of the Trent would have 
_been considerably lightened. It was proposed that the sewage 
of the Potteries should pass below the towns, and if that 
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idea had been given effect to the sewage disposal of the district 
would have been improved. i 

By Mr. Brough: The present divided governments are 
wasteful by reason of their being separate. Is the cost of 
administration, in your opinion, wasteful by being dis- 
tributed amongst different authorities?—I should not like 
to say the individual towns are wasteful. I don’t think they 
are, but one management could only result in economy and 
efficiency. 

In further answer to Mr. Brough, witness said if federa- 
tion were blocked now very few of them would live to see 
its accomplishment ; the difficulties would grow rather than 
diminish. He differed with the line of action taken by the 
Stoke Town Council on the federation question, and he had 
interested himself in the preparation of the petition signed 
by a majority of the ratepayers of Stoke. As to the offer of 
the Duke of Sutherland to give Trentham Park to the Pot- 
teries, in the event of federation coming about, that still 
held good, and would prove a great acquisition to the new 
borough. The carrying of this Bill would, in his opinion, 
confer on the district the greatest boon that could be con- 
ferred. ; 

By Mr. Clease, for Stoke Council: He considered’ a com- 
prehensive system of sewage disposal at the present time 
was out of the question, but how long the present systems 
of sewage disposal would suffice he could not say. Cross- 
examined as to the petition of the Stoke ratepayers in favour 
of federation, he said the Town Clerk had reported that the 
petition was altogether signed by 3,054 persons. Of these, 
1,884 were compounded ratepayers, 775 were non-compounded 
ratepayers, making a total of 2,659. In addition to these, 
261 persons who signed were not on the rate-book, forty-two 
had signed twice, and one had signed three times. 

Mr, Clease: Mr, Lynam, if 261 of those who signed were 
not on the rate-book, forty-two signed twice, one signed three 
times, and 1,884 who signed were compounded ratepayers, 
and consequently don’t pay rates themselves, that alters the 
position of things ?—Mr. Lynam: I do not admit that they 
do not pay rates.—The Chairman: We know what is meant 
by compounding. 

Mr. Lynam further admitted, in answer to Mr. Clease, 
that a letter had been written by Mr. R. P. Copeland to the 
Mayor and Town Clerk of Stoke approving of the Stoke 
Council’s action. 

By Mr. Vesey Knox, for Fenton: Witness did not know 
that the Local Government Board had ever refused any loan 
on the ground that two or more places ought to combine far 
the purposes of sewage disposal, as the Board had done in 
other cases. The nearest sewage works to population were 
the Hanley works, but the Stoke works were not far from the 
district of Boothen. Since the Hanley works had been in 
operation the waters of the Trent had been much improved. 
He admitted that in the past a joint sewage scheme would 
have been the best, but it would be an enormous sacrifice and 
expense to ‘‘ scrap ’’ the existing works for the sake of making 
a joint disposal works. 

The Chairman said if there was no suggestion to be made 
for a joint sewage scheme Mr. Vesey Knox need not pursue 
his cross-examination on this point. 

Major Norton (Inspector to Local Government Board) : 
I am going to suggest a joint scheme of sewage disposal. 

After Mr. Vesey Knox had further cross-examined on the 
point, Mr, Disturnal, on behalf of the County Council, 
asked: You do not know of any suggestion in the district for 
‘‘ scrapping ’’ these works and going in for a joint scheme ?— 
Mr. Lynam: I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Disturnal: Do you think if it had been suggested to 
the ratepayers of these various towns that they should 
‘scrap’ their works and go in for a joint scheme, which I 
am. told would cost something like 350,000/., that they would 
have been favourable to federation ?—Mr. Lynam: I cannot 
tell what would be in the minds of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Disturnal: Supposing federation will be detrimental 
to the County Council, and does not meet with the. approval 
of the majority of the inhabitants of the six towns, would you 
still advocate its being carried ?—Mr. Lynam: I would not 
advocate anything which would be detrimental to a county 
or authority which would get no compensation. 

Mr. Disturnal: You are leaving out a part of the 
hypothesis. I am putting to you the hypothesis of it being 
detrimental to the county and not receiving the support of 
the majority of the inhabitants of those areas. Would you 
then still advocate this scheme being passed by Parliament ? 
—Mr. Lynam: One would hesitate. * 

“Mr. Keen was questioning as to the centre of govern: 
ment of the new borough, and ridiculing the idea of Longton 
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ratepayers haying, for instance, to come to Tunstall for 
municipal purposes, when the Chairman facetiously re- 
marked amidst laughter that counsel seemed to anticipate 
the decision of the committee. 

By Mr. McMorran, for the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company: Mining subsidences had taken place in Hanley. 
and bridges had had to be raised. The expense had fallen on 
Hanley because it was Hanley work, and Hanley benefited 
from the rateable value of the mining areas. Mr. McMorran 
suggested that the railway company itself had been put to 
expense in raising bridges. 5; 

Mr. Brough, re-examining: If the railway company are 
beginning to raise bridges, you are glad to hear the railway 
company is at last beginning to do something for the district ? 
—Mr. Lynam: Yes. 

Further re-examined: Mr. Lynam said that at the 1907 
Local Government Board inquiry, relative to the smaller 
federation scheme, the Stoke Town Council then called Mr. 
Strachan, sewage engineering expert, to prove the value of 
unifying sewage disposal systems. Mr. Strachan further 
stated that Stoke, Longton, and Fenton were eminently suited 
to the formation of one sewage disposal scheme. 

Mr. Brough was about to put to the witness further ques- 
tions as to opinions on the same subject expressed by Mr. 
Willcox, another sewage engineer, when Mr. Talbot objected. 
He contended that it was unfair, because they could not 
cross-examine the persons who gave the opinions. 

The Chairman held that the opinions of these gentlemen 
might be put to the witnesses without their names being men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Talbot said that was all that they desired. 

Mr. Clease said on behalf of Stoke he should contend that 
the points were irrelevant, because Stoke called these wit- 
nesses with reference to an entirely different scheme. 

The matter was then allowed to drop. 

Mr. Alexander Scrivener, architect and surveyor, Hanley, 
gave evidence with a view to proving the superiority of 
Hanley over the other towns in regard to streets, footpaths, 
passages, &c. Hanley was comparatively free from the long 
back passages which divided rows of houses, and which were 
common in Burslem and Tunstall. There were also some 
very insanitary places in Burslem. The average numbers 
of persons to each inhabited house were:—Hanley, 4.80; 
Stokeg 5.84; Longton, 5.14; Fenton, 5.20; Burslem, 5.20; 
Tunstall, 5.0. Witness went on to say that Hanley was well 
provided with parks and recreation grounds, and then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the question of mining subsidences. He 
said all the shallow mines in Hanley had been got, and they 
were now working to a depth of 800 yards. There was, of 
course, less possibility of damage from deep than shallow 
mining. At Stoke there were valuable seams of ironstone 
and coal under the town, at. a depth of not more than 500 
yards, and there was no reason to suppose that they would 
not eventually be worked. Fenton had suffered, and was 
suffering very considerably, from mining subsidences. One 
of the schools in Fenton had suffered badly and the Fenton 
sewage works were in the centre of the workings of the Great 
Fenton Colliery. 

By Mr. Wedderburn: He admitted that the streets of 
Tunstall were fairly well kept. He also admitted that under 
Tunstall were valuable mining areas still undeveloped, so 
that Tunstall’s rateable value was likely to increase. He 
denied, however, that Hanley had nearly exhausted its coal 
resources ; the deep measures were a very important part of 
the mining possibilities of Hanley. He would not agree that 
Tunstall had in prospect a greater increase of rateable, value 
from collieries and ironstone properties than Hanley. 

By Mr. Vesey Knox: Mr. Scrivener admitted that in 
Longton there were two places which required to be dealt 
with on a wholesale scale as insanitary areas. So far as 
street widening was concerned, Fenton required less expendi- 
ture than any other of the towns, and there was nothing more 
expensive than street widening. 

By Mr. Vesey Knox: Generally, has Longton the appear- 
ance of an ill-managed town ?—I don’t know; it is not a 
very well managed town. It has had a very bad past history. 

Generally, you found its streets were in a dilapidated con- 
dition, did you not ?—They were. 

Some of the footpaths dangerous ?—Yes, to a certain 
extent, through sloping of the kerbs, but there are narrow 
pavements in Burslem as well. 

You found, so far as the Longton Town Hall is concerned, 
that it is very noisy, and their Court House is a disgrace 
to any town ?—I am afraid I did. 

By Mr. Parr, for the County Council: Witness con- 
tended that the streets and roads of Hanley were in fair con- 
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| dition, though some of them were in a bad state. He denied 
that the main roads of Hanley compared very unfavourably 
with the roads of the other towns. They were in good con- 
dition, except where the mining damage was going on, 
Mr. Parr went on to cross-examine with a view to showing 
that the sanitary condition of Hanley was not altogether 
satisfactory, and of Longton very unsatisfactory. 
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COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS* — 
ESTEEM it a great privilege to be permitted to preside 

at this Conference of Engineers and Surveyors to county 
and other sanitary authorities. I believe that my selection — 
by the Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute to fill this — 
honourable position is explained by my long experience as an 
official to public authorities. “4 
My acquaintanceship with the work of county and muni- © 
cipal engineers and surveyors extends sufficiently far back — 
for me to remember the great opposition which used to be — 
aroused by almost every attempt to improve the health con- — 
ditions of towns or of individual houses. The opposition — 
then encountered had as its basis lack of knowledge, pre-— 
judice, dislike to expenditure, or the sentimental objection 
to any interference inconsistent with the idea that ‘ Every 
Englishman’s house is his castle.’’ 
The Royal Sanitary Institute has done most valuable 
service to the nation by arousing interest in and making 
known the proper methods of living and the advantages” 
arising from efficient sanitation, with the result that to-day 
it is not usually necessary in enlightened communities to be 
obliged to force forward works requisite for the attainment 
of healthful conditions such as sewerage, water supply, play- 
grounds and open spaces, and numerous other things con- 
tributing to our enjoyment of life. 
When I joined the ranks of public officials, well over a 
third of a century since, the work done in municipal sar- 
veyors’ offices was very limited in compass and character 
compared with that of the present day. Excepting as to 
a few specially situated towns, sewage purification was little 
more than talked and written about. In most towns, un- 
treated sewage ran into the sea or nearest river; the sewers 
themselves were usually of most unsatisfactory construction, 
trouble rarely being taken to ensure water-tightness or 
smoothness of their interiors. Means of flushing, access, 
ventilation, and other necessary appliances of sewers were 
little considered. It is probable that not half a dozen towns 
in the country possessed machinery for pumping sewage 
or felt any necessity for its possession. Apart from wate 
supply purposes, machinery, even steam rollers, was not 
used by towns, and the water works, which in some cases 
had machinery, were generally owned by companies. Where 
building by-laws existed they were frequently of a very 
sketchy character, leaving much scope for arguments and 
disputes between the surveyor and the builder. . 
There were thoroughly competent engineers and surveyors. 
working for municipalities in those days, but such men were 
not so general, either proportionately or in actual number, 
as to-day, nor did the average of their work demand such 
high qualification and efficiency as are now required. ‘ 
Even to-day there is no compulsion upon local authorities” 
to appoint only competent engineers and surveyors, and from 
time to time cases occur of men being placed in positions 
for which they have few, if any, claims on the ground of 
efficiency, whilst suitable candidates are passed over. Fur- 
ther, after a local authority has appointed a surveyor there 
is ‘no certainty of fair treatment, with the result that occa-. 
sionally such officers owe the loss of their appointments to. 
enmities created by the proper discharge of their duties. 
Quite recently such a case came under my notice. A com- 
petent surveyor serving a local authority caused a highway 
encroachment to be abated. The landowner responsible for 
the encroachment was not at the time a member of the local 
authority, but he told the surveyor of his intention to be-— 
come a member for the purpose of ‘‘hunting’’ the latter 
out of his berth. It took the landowner a few years to 
cary out this threat, but he eventually succeeded, and the 
surveyor has no redress. In local government areas, medical 
officers of health and sanitary inspectors are protected in 
their work, inasmuch as they can only be Zischarged with 
the consent of the Local Government Board. This is a most 
necessary and proper provision, the operation of which 
pi ee eee 
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should be extended to all officials who in the carrying out 
of their duties are likely to incur the ill-feeling of owners or 
occupiers who, it must not be forgotten, often are or may 
become members of the authorities served. 

The Town Planning Bill of the Presidens of the Local 
Government Board, if it becomes law, will throw great 
responsibility and work upon surveyors and often bring them 
into direct conflict with owners and occupiers ; notwith- 
standing this, the Bill gives no protection to these officials. 
A body of far-reaching influence like the Royal Sanitary 
Institute could render very valuable service by creating a 
powerful public opinion in favour of the requirements that 
none but properly competent surveyors should be appointed 
to carry out duties upon which the health and comfort of 
the public depend, and that they should be protected in 
the proper carrying out of their duties after appointment. 

The improper appointments which have been made and 


‘the unfair dismissals effected have usually occurred with 


the smaller local authorities. Generally in the larger towns 
these abuses do not occur ; this and other considerations lead 
one to conclude that probably there has been too great a 
sub-division of the country into independent local govern- 
ment areas, with the result that many authorities exist who 
find it financially impossible to engage the services of com- 
petent officials, hence health conditions suffer and money is 
wasted. It appears to me the Royal Sanitary Institute 
would do well to utilise its influence in directing attention 
to this feature of local government and to the best means of 
improving matters. 

The work required of the present day engineer and sur- 
veyor is of such highly complex character as to defy ade- 
quate description within the limits of this short address, but 
for the information of those present who do not hold such 
offices I may say it includes investigating, reporting upon 
and carrying out works in any or all of the following sub- 
jects :—Street and road construction and maintenance, in- 
cluding all sorts of methods of paving, flagging, concreting, 
macadamising, tar-paving, cleansing, watering, lighting and 
tree-planting ; sewerage, sewage pumping machinery, 
sewage treatment, sewer ventilation, sewer maintenance and 
cleansing ; water supply, pumping, filtering and distribu- 
tion ; administering building by-laws and those relating to 
new streets; design and construction of isolation hospitals 
and lunatic asylums, with their arrangements for heating, 
hot-water supply, steam and other cooking, disinfection, 
steam and other laundries, fire appliances, telephones, &c., 
&c. ; erection of public offices, free libraries, museums, pic- 
ture galleries, and care of corporation estates including 
houses thereon; laying out of public parks, gardens and 
pleasure grounds, including athletic appliances, prepara- 
tions for games such as cricket, football, bowls, lawn tennis ; 
provision of swimming and other baths and their heating 
and water supply; street tramways; refuse destructors ; 
abattoirs ; river improvements ; bridges. 
any work arises of an unusual character it is generally re- 
ferred to the engineer and surveyor. 

It goes without saying that no man living can be an 
expert in so many varieties of work, and it is astonishing 
that the general average quality of the multifarious works 
carried out by surveyors is so high as it is. With so much 
to do, a surveyor has little time for independent investiga- 
tiors, and for most departures must rely on others; in this 
he can and does obtain valuable help. The marked advance 
made in investigation work is apparent. Consider, for in- 
stance, the treatment of sewage. A third of a century since 
the towns attempting to treat their sewage could. be counted 
on the fingers, and the work was done almost entirely in 
ignorance of the actual cycle of operations. For many years 
there was no apparent progress in the understanding of the 
problem, and it is only comparatively recently that the 
work of such men as Santo Crimp, Scott Moncrieff, Colonel 
Jones, Dibdin, and Travis, culminating in the Hampton 
investigations, have shown the necessity for, and means of, 
removing nearly all solids from sewage before filtration or 
irrigation. 

That public officials are not content to take things 
easily and do their work by rule of thumb is shown by the 
papers we are to consider to-day. The Borough Engineer 
of Blackpool will bring before you a question much vexing 
the minds of the community. Mr. Boulnois’s and Mr. 
Steel’s subject is one which shows that we do not neglect 
the commercial side of our work ; in fact, in this respect we 
are at least on all fours with 


mi other good managers. Mr. 
Chambers Smith and Mr. Pettigrew deal with the beautify- 


ing of our streets by nature’s aid. Consideration of their 


communication will show that wide knowledge and experi- 
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ence are required to ensure the best results in street tree- 
planting. 

In these days an engineer and surveyor can only keep 
abreast of the times and advise the authority he serves 
to the best advantage by constant watchfulness of progress ; 
and such a Congress as this affords one of the best oppor- 
tunities of comparing and exchanging experiences and of 
feeling the pulse of progress. 

I have obtained a great deal of such knowledge as I 
possess of public work as a result of attending conferences 
like the present, and as one of the older engineers and ‘sur- 
veyors of the country, I feel that local authorities would 
be well advised in requiring their surveyors to attend them. 

Local authorities, subject to the audit of the Local 
Government Board, cannot however incur any expense in 
this connection. This I consider to be a defect requiring cor- 
rection. 

My advice applies as much to the older as the younger 
men; the former to give of their experience and to be re- 
refreshed in their work by contact with the enthusiasms of 
their younger brethren, and these in their turn to learn 
from the successes and failures of their elders, and with 
this knowledge make further advances towards perfection 
for the good of all. 


ARCHA OLOGY IN NORFOLK. 

NAP ae the walls of the mighty keep of Rising, guarding 

the marshes by the North Sea—amid the thunders of 
heaven crashing above the towering battlements of Norman 
times, with lightning flashing fiercely through the crumbling 
walls and broken roof of the great east staircase, once trod by 
kings and princes, and the Queen Isabella who loved not 
wisely, and showing naked in the lurid glare the old stones 
of hall and dungeon, raised seven centuries since by d’ Albini, 
pincerna or butler’s son, peers of the Conqueror’s race—came 
to its ending, says the Norwich Mercury, the summer search- 
ing after truth of those who, leaving the small matters that 
‘““win great commendation, because they are continually in 
use, and in noate,’’ sought the great virtue that ‘‘ commeth 
but on hollidaies ’’—an ending full fitting its beginning in the 
land of that Nelson who, in his death, amid the thunder of 
Trafalgar’s guns, bequeathed to his race the majesty of the 
sea. Opportunely the end came, for Rising—with its 
castle of Norman times raised on stupendous earthworks 
of Roman or British origin and occupation ; its elaborately 
ornamented Norman (with restorations of this period, good, 
bad, and indifferent) church, dedicated to St. Lawrence, re- 
maining in its combination of massive strength and richness 
in design a gem among the famous churches of West Nor- 
folk ; the quaint Jacobean almshouses, founded by the Earl 
of Northampton early in the seventeenth century, and their 
yet quainter ‘‘ pauperes mulieres’’ in high-crowned hats and 
red cloaks, bearing the Howard badge; and the village or 
wayside cross (said, however, not to be the original), standing 
on the village green, formerly the market place of a borough 
which once may have been a port, and did, of a certainty, send 
two members to Parliament—was the last place marked out 
on the Friday’s itinerary for the Society’s certain visitation ; 
and the thunderstorm which broke with such grandeur while 
the party were at the Castle interfered only with an ‘‘if time 
permits ’’ cursory inspection of South Wootton’s church of 
St. Mary, an incident which, fortunately, did not cause any 
great regret to the majority of antiquaries, who had a long 
journey before them from Lynn. 

Rising was essentially the most interesting from the anti- 
quarian point of view of the many interesting’ places visited 
during Thursday and Friday’s pilgrimage—so interesting, 
not only on account of what is known and what is obvious, 
but also for all that remains to be learnt, both of the origin of 
the great mound upon which the Castle stands (for authority 
has it that no Roman remains have yet been found), and of the 
beginning of the tradition which gives Rising, now so far 
from the sea, the premier position in the far past as a sea- 
port on this coast. To members of the Society who were artists, 
either with pencil or camera (and there were several such, in- 
cluding one who claimed a descent from those Pheenicians who 
traded to distant Cornwall, and sent their wares by British 
trackways for barter with Norsemen who sailed to Holme, at 
the head of the ‘‘ Peddar’s Way’’), Rising proved a very 


large attraction ; but such as were collectors of antiquities of 


‘reall vertue’’ found small opportunity, either there or at 
any place by the road, though, by way of exception, and not 


‘of rule, the hon. secretary was held to be happy in the gain 


of an ancient instrument, said to be pertaining to the 


medizeval art of falconry, but to the modern man of dubious 
utility. 
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The preceding visit to Dersingham, if of great interest to | gradients of many sites add to the cost per head of the — 


the archeologists on account of its church, its church plate and 
wonderful oak chest, was probably somewhat heartbreaking to 
local antiquaries who had pinned a new faith on the recently 
re-discovered remains of the parish Praying Cross, for archeeo- 
‘logists' of sterner mould and wider experience determined, in 
solemn conclave, that the plinth was no plinth, and that if 
it had been a plinth of the Praying Cross, the pedestal stone 
upon which it was resting could not have supported the super- 
structure of the cross; moreover, that the plinth (so-called) 
was probably an old cross from one of the gables of the church, 
and the pedestal—simply any stone. ; 
Snettisham church of St. Mary obtained a new interest 
from the theories put forward by the Vicar, the Rev. F. J. 
Gibbings, with regard to the date of its ‘‘ coffee cup ’’ bell—a 
bell which, he was understood to say, had been pronounced by 
Taylor, of Loughborough, to be unmatched in England—and 
to the use to which the chamber over the “‘ narthex ’’ had been 
put in the middle ages. Something more should be heard of 
the “coffee cup’’ bell; but the chamber above the porch ap- 
peared to be much too narrow and low-roofed to have served 
any ecclesiastical or ceremonial purpose, and the fact of the 
entrance to the staircase leading to it (and to the roof of the 
church) being inside the nave went some way to negative the 
presumption that the chamber had ever been intended as a 
place from which the priest could view the altar lights. The 
story that ‘‘ Parish Archives’’ had been found in the tail 
of the medieval lectern eagle was accepted cum grano salis. 


The parish was said to be interesting for its old Hall, an. 


Elizabethan building, formerly the seat of the Styleman 
family, and its traditions of an ancient market and a fair 
known as ‘the Stetters,’’ but the origin of that name was 
not forthcoming. A cross, either a market or village cross, 
or one of the Walsingham pilgrims’ crosses, formerly stood in 
the Market Place. 

At Heacham general regret was expressed that no village 
antiquary was present in the capacity of cicerone; but, for- 
tunately, Mr. Bolingbroke and Mr. E. M. Beloe were able to 
give some interesting information with regard to the history 
and special architectural features of St. Mary’s Church, and 
to draw particular attention to the fine east window, spoilt, as 
it now is, by the low ceiling of the nave. There were formerly 
chapels in the parish, one being near the Manor House, which 
itself is an interesting Elizabethan structure, and Celtic and 
Roman remains, it was stated, had frequently been found in 
the village. 

But if Castle Rising was the one most interesting place 
visited during the two days’ perambulation, the first day’s 
excursion was on the whole the more complete and satisfac- 
tory of the two in the number of churches and objects of anti- 
quarian concern brought before the notice of the archeologists, 
and there appeared to be more room for propounding theories, 
heretical and otherwise, and for discussing them, and more 
opportunity of eliciting information, general and expert, 
such, for instance, as to the secular origin of much of the 
church plate, and its first purpose, than occurred on the Fri- 
day. Possibly these visits are too short to allow of the local 
antiquary learning as much as he might hope—he would have 
liked, for example, to have heard the views of philologists 
when the party was at Holme on the possible origin of the 
local pronunciation of the place (phonetically ‘‘ Holmham ”’ 
in its early association with the Bishopric of Elmham—but, 
undoubtedly, these summer visitations do present opportuni- 
ties for disseminating expert knowledge which cannot gene- 
sally be obtained in any other way. 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS.* 


\ HEN invited to write a short paper for this Congress on 

Schools, it appeared to me that a few notes on small 
country schools or schools erected in rural districts would be 
of some interest, and lead to adiscussion which would disclose 
the opinion of those interested in school planning. It may be 
an easy matter to express an opinion as to the most suitable 
soil, best aspect, &., for a school site, but it is quite another 
matter to get an ideal site, or to get any site at all, and 
when a piece of ground is fixed on, the price asked for it is 
often very excessive, if not prohibitive. In addition, the 
Local Education Authority is often required to erect fences, 
construct roads, paths, bridg 


( ges and sewers, which are a very 
costly item in this district 


* A paper by Mr, David Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., county architect 
(Eastern Division), Glamorganshire, read before the Sanitary 
Congress, Cardiff, ae 
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school, and makes it more difficult to prepare a good plan 
and form suitable large playgrounds. In many instances : 
large sums have to be expended on retaining walls, subsoil 
drainage, &c., and a portion of the ground is wasted, Toye 
meet the exceptional increase of population in Glamorgan- — j 
shire the committee very wisely buy or lease more land for 
each school than is immediately required, but this naturally -. 
adds to the first cost of the schools. When, however, addi-— 
tions and extensions will be made the cost per head will be 
materially reduced. Although half an acre of ground is 
allowed by the Board of Education for 500 scholars, it 
appears to me to be insufficient, especially when organised 
games are part of the curriculum, and as county schools are 
nearly almost always of one storey in height the amount of 
playground is naturally less than when two or three storey 
buildings are erected. 


da 
Planning. s 


Whichever method of planning is adopted such as the ‘fj 
central hall, the semi-detached hall, or corridor system, the 
general arrangement should be as simple and direct as pos- — 
sible, with all parts well-lighted and ventilated. The central 
hall may be made use of as an assembly hall for special 
instruction or lessons, lectures, drills, and as a means of ‘ 
assisting the ventilation of the class-rooms particularly in 
the winter, as fresh and warmed air could be admitted — 
through the central hall. Glazed screens between the class- — 
rooms and the hall assist the lighting, and with folding A 
glazed partitions a larger hall is obtained for special pur- — 
poses. When no hall is provided, folding partitions may be — 
used between the class-rooms, and. so obtain a large hall ~ 
and at the same time reduce the cost per head. The’special 
advantage of the corridor system is that separate entrances — 
are provided for the rooms. This avoids the objection of © 
having to pass through one class-room to get to another, as — 
is still the case in many old schools. The Staffordshire — 
education committee has adopted a plan without a central 
hall, with open verandahs between the class-rooms, and a _ 
detached or semi-detached drill hall to serve all departments, — 
Another type of plan has been adopted by the Derbyshire — 
education committee with a high corridor and folding parti- _ 
tions. In both types the class-rooms have windows on each _ 
side (left and right hand), and are no doubt well lighted — 
and ventilated. A room should be provided for the teachers a 
and for the medical inspection of scholars, 4 


Class-rooms, 


The number and size of class-rooms depends to some q 
extent on the size of the school. No class-room should accom- 
modate more than sixty scholars, but I think a class-room 
to accommodate from thirty to fifty scholars the best if the — 
question of cost allows it. A good shape for a room is that. 
approaching a square with the fireplace on an inner wall 4 
facing the scholars at’one side, either near the door or near 
the windows ; the latter is best, as this would not compel — 
the teacher to stand in the draught between the window and _ 
the fireplace. The central part of the wall opposite the — 
scholars should be kept clear for the teacher’s use. In my 
schools the class-rooms and central hall floors are invariably 
formed. of solid rift sawn wood blocks, on conerete. A black- 
board about 21 inches wide is generally provided round the 
rooms in upper part of dado for scholars’ free arm drawing, | 
and is made of boards, slate, cement, or plaster, painted — 
black, chocolate, or dark green. A revolving black-board ap- — 
pears to be most suitable for the teacher’s use, aS it may be © 
fixed at various angles and height and special matter may be _ 
retained on one side while the other side is being used. These — 
are provided in all our new schools. Dual desks are pro- 


vided for all older, scholars, with tables and chairs for the 4 
younger infants, | i 


Cloak-rooms. 

Cloak-rooms are placed near the entrances, separate ones — 
being provided for boys, girls and infants. Rails should be ‘a 
at least 4 feet apart and two tiers high. I think that from 
15 to 18 inches should be allowed between the hooks for girls’ 
hats and cloaks, which only means 8 to 9 inches hanging 
space for each scholar, while 9 inches would be sufficient for 
boys’ caps. The fittings should be of iron coated with enamel 
ov aluminium paint, which keeps very clean. The walls _ 
should be faced with glazed brick or tiles to forms dado. 
The rooms should be well lighted and cross ventilated. 


Doors capable of being locked should be provided to prevent. 
the clothes being stolen by tramps and others, The floor: 
may be formed with terrazzo cement or tiles, a; 


{ 


should be regularly attended to and kept clean. 
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Sanitary Conveniences, Drainage, &c. 

For schools where a public water supply and sewers are 
available, water closets are provided and are of a modern 
type. Children old enough to attend school should be cap- 
able of pulling the chain to discharge a flushing cistern, 
and so separate pedestal closets should be provided, and not 
trough closets. The pedestals should be from 12 inches to 
14 inches high, with large water area and a good seal. 
Closets may be 2 feet 9 inches wide with a door short at 
the bottom and at top, and a fanlight over and cross venti- 
lated. The divisions should be 6 feet high and 3 inches 
above the floor, and may be of slate slabs with glazed bricks 
on cement to the walls. Many schools have no public water 
supply or sewers within a reasonable distance, and so pail 
closets, such as Moule’s earth closets, have to be used. These 
A good 
sanitary glazed earthenware pail is now on the market, but 
adds somewhat to the cost. Pails are, I think, better than 
the standard earth closets, designed by the late Mr. Sylvanus 
Trevail and allowed by the Board of Education. The sani- 
tary arrangements of some of the old non-provided schools 
in my district were defective and had to be remodelled. 
Urinals should be lined with impervious materials, such as 
glazed bricks, cement, or slate, with channel along the walls, 
and a perforated flushing pipe fixed about 3 feet 6 inches 
high; slate divisions reaching to the ground are objection- 
able, and difficult to keep clean. The floors should be 
formed of impervious material with as few joints as pos- 
siblé. Where no sewer is available the urinals and lavatory 
wastes may be drained into a water-tight cesspool. All soil 
drains are laid on concrete and are well ventilated. 

Water Supply. 

Many schools have no proper supply of drinking water, 
and the water has to be collected from roofs or pumped 
from wells and stored in tanks. Stored water is never satis- 
factory and is always liable to contamination. Drinking 
water stored in tanks should be filtered through such filters 


’ as Pasteur Chamberland. In some of our schools water has 


to be stored in tanks taken in public mains in consequence 
of the irregular supply and to the damage caused by sub- 
sidences due to mining. 


Warming and Ventilation. 

The methods in use for heating are the plain grate of 
the Leamington bar type, warm air ventilating grates, 
warm air stoves, and low and high pressure hot water. The 
open fireplace is no doubt cheerful and materially assists 
ventilation. In old schools I find the grate is set too far 
back in the wall, and the brickwork set sloping away from 
the fire. With a heating apparatus fireplaces may be used 
for special occasions. Where there is no heating apparatus 
a warm air ventilating grate, such as Boyd’s or Wright’s, 
gives satisfactory results. Warm air ventilating stoves give 
out a considerable amount of heat, but should be fixed nearly 
flush with the wall, but they are not so cheerful as open 
fires. To both the warm air grates and stoves a fresh air 
supply flue should be joined. Nearly all my new schools are 
heated by the hot water low pressure system with pipes and 
radiators; this is less dangerous and more uniform than 
the high pressure system. Pipes in channets covered with 
open gratings should not be allowed. Boilers of the ‘‘ White 


‘Rose’’ type work very satisfactorily. A minimum heating 


surface of 16 feet per 1,000 and 60° F. inside when the tem- 
perature is 30° F. outside is always required. Ventilation 
is probably the most difficult problem not only for schools 
but for other buildings. For small if not for all schools the 
best system appears to me to be the natural system. An 
extract flue in the chimney stack is useful, but it is not suf- 
ficient. An extractor should be provided in the ceilings, 
carried out through the roof by means of air-tight shafts 
connected to a roof or ridge extractors. 
necessary when no cross ventilation is provided and the 
ceiling covered, but when windows are provided on both 
sides, as on the Staffordshire and Derbyshire schools, this 
is not necessary. Inlets may be provided by having a large 
portion of the windows to open at both top and bottom. 
The upper portion should be made to open on centres, and 
the lower part of at least one of the windows fitted with a 
hopper about 15 to 18 inches high, with passable glazed 
hopper cheeks such as the N.A.P. and Hill’s, so as to allow 
the sash to fall on the window board when necessary, and 
the lower part of the other windows fitted with sashes in 
boxed frames. Wall inlets with outer gratings and inner 
regulating louvre inlets may be provided. The outside 
grating should be built lower than the inside in order to pre- 
vent rain, &c., blowing in, and to direct an upward air 
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current. I find all window fittings provided with cords 
troublesome, good rod openers being far more satisfactory. 
Lighting. 

Every part of the school should be well lighted. Ordinary 
class-rooms are best lighted from the left windows and should 
be well distributed, with the tops reaching as high as pos- 
sible. Central halls, if used as an art room, which is often 
done in higher elementary schools, should have anorth aspect. 
All windows should have clear glass equal to one-fifth to 
one-sixth of the floor area. Often less than half, of this was 
found in non-provided schools ; the minimum amount asked 
for by county councils was two-thirteenths for old schools. 
For artificial light gas is used where possible with incandes- 
cent burners, or electric light. A large number of schools, 
however, have to be lighted by oil lamps. The light should 
be well distributed over the rooms, but kept more to the left 
hand of the scholars. 

Infants are not taught by artificial light, but a light 
for the cleaner’s use is provided. Two and a half to three 
candle power per scholar appears to me to be a fair amount, 
but as most, if not all, artificial light burners deteriorate, 
particularly incandescent mantles, it is advisable to allow 
a little margin. 

Cost. 

The cost of schools varies considerably according to size, 
area, and suitability of site, distance from railway station, 
&c. Schools of the central hall type may cost anything from 
12]. to 201. per head. Some in my district erected previous 
to my appointment cost even more than this, while I have 
designed extensions fitted up to date at a cost of less than 
8l. per head. The cost of additions is sometimes dispropor- 
tionate to the cost per head on account of the amount ex- 
pended on work which does not add to the accommodation. 
Schools on the corridor system would cost less than the 
central hall type. 


ST. MARY’S, BISHOPHILL JUNIOR, YORK. 


HE tower of St. Mary’s, Bishophill Junior, York, is, 
with the exception of the Saxon stones of York Minster, 
and the Roman multangular tower, the oldest masonry exist- 
ing in York. The tower, an object of the greatest interest to 
archeologists, is in a dangerous condition, and although the 
work of putting it in a state of repair is one that will be a 
tax upon the limited resources of the comparatively small 
working-class congregation, it has been undertaken in a spirit 
of determination to preserye the valuable and interesting 
features of the building. 

The whole of the church, says the Yorkshire Herald, needs. 
more or less attention at the hands of the repairer, but the 
work in hand at the present time is that of the restoration of 
the tower. There were cracks in éach of the four walls, but the 
one on the western face was the worst, the crack extending 
from bottom to top. When the work was commenced it was 
discovered that a portion of the north-west foundation had 
been cut out, to permit of a grave being dug, at some period in 
the past ages, and it is a testimony to the stability of the 
wall that it has stood so long. The crack had become so 
serious, however, that there must have been a collapse very 
soon had no remedial attention been paid to it. The walls 
of the tower are three feet thick, the space between the inner 
and outer walls having been filled with stones and rubble, 
much of which had dropped out, however, leaving big hollow 
crevices. Stability has been imparted to the walls by cement 
grouting, a system of pumping cement that has been employed 
with success at Winchester Cathedral, Holy Trinity Church, 
Hull, and Chester. The machine used was secured from Win- 
chester. The pumping is done by compressed air, working at 
a pressure of fifty pounds to the square foot. Up to the 
present time three to four tons of cement have been used for 
the tower and for the west end of the north aisle, which also 
demanded immediate attention. 

It is intended to construct a window in the west side of 
the tower, where formerly existed a doorway that was blocked 
up half a century or so ago. The doorway provided a separate 
entrance from the church, and was used in the days when 
street lanterns were stored in the tower. The addition of the 
window will give much-needed light. The battlements are 
being repaired, and the next step will be to restore four of the 
original eight pinnacles. Funds will not permit of the whole 
eight being dealt with, and for the same reason it will not be 
possible to repair the gargoyles. Friends of the church are 
giving what help they can, and the children of thé school 
have’'undertaken to raise the money for one of the pinnacles. 
On the south side of the tower the tracery is to be renewed. 
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Whilst the work has been in progress it has been discovered 
that the foundations of the tower are of good rubble, composed 
of Roman tiles and bricks, and broken stones. Fragments of 
the original Saxon church have been found, including a 
door head with a Maltese cross, a fragment of a Saxon cross, 
and a number of moulded stones, which formed part of the 
original battlements. The jointing of the battlements is filled 
with oyster shells, in fine condition, a sign of fifteenth-century 
“work, 

The work is being carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate, architect, of Blossom Street. 


Sanitation at the Franco-British Exhibition. 

Str,—We thoroughly endorse all that Messrs. Wood & 
Gimson say about the memorial of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, and, as manufacturing sanitary specialists, we 
are glad the question of sanitation at the Exhibition has been 
definitely raised. If the executive committee of the Exhibi- 
tion should convene a meeting of representative architectural 
and sanitary associations, and manufacturers of sanitary 
appliances, we shall not only make a point of attending, but 
we may at once say that if space is granted for a sanitary 
section at the Exhibition we shall be pleased to co-operate. 
It has been a great surprise to us that an Exhibition of so 
inclusive a character as the one at Shepherd’s Bush did not 
invite the principal manufacturers to be represented, but 
it is not too late, for it would not take more than a week or 
ten days to instal a fair representation of British sanitation 
if all work the matter up with a will._We are, Sir, your 

obedient servants, For Winszr & Co., Lrp., 
F. S. Winsrer, Managing Director. 

52 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.: July 8. 


Abbeys and Priories. 


Sir,—I stand or sit corrected. Friend ‘‘R. A. J.’’ has 
converted me, and I am surprised to find I was so ignorant. 
Well, Mr. Editor, we live and learn, and I for one am grateful 
to ““R. A, J.’ for his information. I signed myself before 
“R.A. G. E.’”’? I will now sign my name more correctly.— 
‘Your obedient servant, G, R.A, 0.) E, 


GENERAL. 


A Statue of Michael Servetus, who was executed in Geneva 
in 1558, has been placed before the Mairie of the XIVth 
Arrondissement in Paris. It represents him at the stake, and 
the sculptor is M. Jean Baftier, Servetus was a Spaniard, but 
“he studied medicine in Paris, 


A School of Decorative Arts is to be erected in Paris on | 


‘the site of the old hospital known as the Hotel Dieu. 

At a Meeting of the Wakefield City Council on Tuesday 
it was resolved to advertise for applications for the position of 
-city surveyor, at a salary of 300/., rising by four annual 
“increments of 25/. to a maximum of 4001. 


The Glamorgan County Council are desirous of obtaining 
a design for a county hall and offices in Cardiff, and invite 
-architects to send competitive plans. A statement of require- 
ments can be obtained from the clerk, The usual information 
about premiums and manner of selection-is not announced. 

The Cost of the Commission for reporting on the health of 
Belfast will amount to 1,931/., towards which the Treasury 
~will contribute 500/. 


The Wantage Hail, which is part of University College, 
Reading, will probably be completed in September. The cost 
will be about 30,0007, Messrs. C. Smith & Son are the 
-architects, 


The Wincobank Exhibition of Designs for Cottages having 
‘failed financially, the guarantors will be required to meet the 
‘deficit, 

A Committee of the Wolverhampton Town Council recom- 
mend that the old baths buildings be demolished, and that 
new baths, with aerating and filtering apparatus, be erected 
on the site at an estimated cost of 10,2001. 

An Engineering Laboratory which will cost about 14,0002. 
‘is to be erected in connection with the Dundee College. The 
funds will be partly furnished by the Carnegie Trustees. . 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., delivered a lecture on 
“The Limitations of the Arts” at the University of Liverpool, 


The Sixty-ffth Annual Congress Of the British Archeo- 
logical Association began at Carlisle on Monday. The 
members were received at Tullie House by the Mayor and — 
Corporation. After visiting the Cathedral, the Deanery and 
the Castle there was an excursion to Holme Cultram Abbey. — 


The Winchester Pageant has produced 11,117/., and the 
expenditure was 8,403/. Out of the balance 2,000/. will be 
contributed to the Cathedral Restoration Fund. = 


An Old House in Long Millgate, Manchester, which was 
one’ of the last surviving examples of black and white work, 
has been demolished. It is supposed at one time to haye 
been occupied by the Flemish weavers, who were exiled by 
persecution. a 


A Claim of Messrs. Barnes & Burton, of Hartlepool, for 
2,340. for preparation of plans for cement works has been 
settled on the terms that defendants paid plaintiffs 1,000/, 
within seven days, and the taxed costs of the action, and also — 
that, if the buildings were not proceeded with within twelve — 
months, they should pay 750/. in addition in full settlement of 
all claims. 

The Surplus from the Glasgow Exhibition of 1901 amount 
to 42,625/. 18s, 6d. The greater part is to be invested with 
the Corporation, and the interest applied for the purchase of 
pictures and additions to the museums. = 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for 
a new building for art classes at Daniel Stewart’s College and 
the enlargement of the ordinary class-room accommodation in 
the main building. The new building will be situated a little 
to the west of the college, from which it is separated by the — 
south approach. It will be 65 feet long by 31 feet wide, and — 
the light for the art room will be entirely from the north, — 
Kach end of the building will be finished with a scrolled gable, 
and at each corner there will be an octagonal turret of stone 
finished with an ogee pinnacle in lead. The architect, Mr. G, 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., has made the new erection 
reflect in a modified degree the characteristics of the main — 
college. The estimated cost of the works, including equipment, — 
is 2,3500, . 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department has — 
replied in the negative to a question as to whether he — 
proposed to call for a report from the Commissioner of Police 
on the statues, nude and otherwise, ornamenting or disfiguring 
the streets and open spaces, as well as public and other 
buildings in London, and as to their effect on public morals. 
In reply to a further question by Mr. Sloan, calling attention — 
to the statues on the new building of the British Medical | 
Association, Mr. Gladstone replied:—“I am not officially — 
the arbiter either of taste or morals, and I have no control — 
over the decoration of private buildings unless they violate — 
the law. Were it otherwise I should see no reason to 
interfere.” 


The Late Martin Henry Colnaghi bequeathed to the 
trustees of the National Gallery the . following valuable ~ 
pictures :—“ Madonna, Child and Saints,” by Lorenzo Lotto, 
(signed) ; “The Bohemians,” by Philip Wouvermans; “Land- — 
scape,” by Gainsborough (exhibited in the Winter Exhibition — 
of the Royal Academy, 1892); “ Dawn,” by A. Van der Veer, ~ 
Subject to his widow’s life interest he left the whole of the 
residue of his fortune to the trustees of the National Gallery — 
for the purchase of pictures, annually or otherwise, according 4 
to their discretion, such pictures to be grouped and known as — 
“ The Martin Colnaghi” Bequest. 


The Government of Queensland are disposed to remove the 
reserve which has been placed on the 250,000 acres of timber — 
on Fraser Island. The island has an area of several hundred — 
square miles, and lies off Maryborough, 140 miles north of 
Brisbane. It is covered with a large growth of mature timber, — 
which has never been interfered with. There is some talk of © 
the Lands Department granting a lease of 10,000 acres to a 
local syndicate, who are willing to spend 20,000/. in erecting — 
a saw mill and constructing a railway and wharf. 


Royal Sanitary Institute——The following members were 
elected in July:—Edwin Ault, F.S.1., Westminster; T. R. 
Bailey, Fleetwood ; J. K. Colwell, F.I.C., Laboratory, Rosebery 
Avenue; J. M. Glasse, M.B., Haltwhistle; A. H. Hogarth, 
M.B., Whitechapel; H. T. Hooper, Thornton Heath; ©. H. 
Humphreys, M.R.C.S., Llanfair-Caereinion; J. G. Jones, 
Wandsworth; W. M. Jones, city surveyor, Chester; W. G. 
Marshall, Grays; F. A. Pickles, Nottingham; A. E. Purnell, — 
Wandsworth ; T. H. Scott, burgh engineer, Inverness; H. G. | 
Sharp, Oldham. a 
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THE WEEK. 


A raruer novel case has been decided by Mr. Muir 
Mackenzir, the Official. Referee of the King’s Bench 
Division, who by this time, from his experience, should 
rank high as an authority on the law of contracts. The 
‘Corporation of Bridlington having decided to provide a 
supplementary drainage system, the work was carried out. 
But as the bedding of the pipes which were laid under the 
‘sea was not sufficiently substantial, it was necessary that 
‘they should be taken up and relaid in connection with 
piles to which they were bolted, in order to prevent a dis- 
turbance. The work was undertaken by Mr. GrorcE 
Bet, a contractor, for 700l. ; but extra works ordered by 
the Borough engineer were to be paid for. After the com- 
pletion of the work a claim was made for 1,600/. on the 
ground that a different line was adopted for the outfall 
pipes by which the conditions of the contract became 
different. Expert evidence was called on both sides, but 
counsel for the Corporation relied mainly on Section 174 
of the Public Health Act, by which a contract with a Cor- 
poration must be under seal, and if this were a new con- 
tract, no such document existed. The Official Referee de- 
cided that there was no such alteration of the work as was 
stated. But if there was such an alteration payment could 
not be claimed because the contract was not under seal, 
and, moreoyer, the Borough engineer had no authority to 
order such a deviation as was described. The Official 
Referee considered the contractor was entitled, in addition 
to the lump sum for payment, to any expense caused by any 
variation or extra work ordered by the Borough engineer, 
the amount of such difference of expense to be ascertained 
by the engineer pursuant to the contract. That was equiva- 
lent to judgment for the defendants with costs. The 
clause in the Public Health Act about a sealed contract, 


it must be allowed, is often inequitable towards a con- 


‘tractor, for delays are dangerous in dealing with outfall 
sewers. But it is the law, and whenever it is invoked a 
contractor is bound to lose his case. This fact should be 
vemembered in all dealings with local authorities. 


Ir is always satisfactory to learn that captains of in- 
dustry are respected by the rank and file who are guided 
‘byithem. An occasion of the kind occurred a few days ago 
when Sir Wini1Am Marner, the head of the firm of MaTurr 
‘& Prarr, Lid., was presented with an illuminated address 
‘and a golden loving cup in celebration of his seventieth 
‘bitthday. During more than fifty years Sir Wmu1am has 
‘béen closely associated with the business which has 
~attained success in various parts of the world. In reply- 
Ing, Sir Witr1am Marner said the business was founded 
by his grandfather nearly a century ago. When he himself 
was twenty he had gained sufficient knowledge of the work 
to be appointed assistant manager. He was only thirty 
years:of age when, as sole proprietor, the whole responsi- 
bility rested on his shoulders. His experience had given 
him a profound respect for the honest, diligent, earnest 


working man. He regarded labour—manual work if they 
would—as the greatest dignity of human life. He was 


the rest of the world as 


; 
: 


) 


| 


le 


proud to think that British working men stood apart from 


: ih showing, on the average, the 
highest qualities of citizenship, the greatest loyalty ‘to 
their country, the greatest regard for rightful authority, 
the greatest sympathy one with another, helping those 
who were weak, encouraging those who were strong, and 
caine all they could to assist their employers to maintain 
he great interests of this country, and to perform all the 
duties of life and citizenship according to the light they 
had and the strength given to them. He believed that 
‘British working men in that respect stood above all the 


| working men of whom he had knowledge throughout the 


wide world. When we consider how much the present 
state of business is due to the discontent among work- 
people the amicable relations between employers and em- 
ployed in the firm of Marner & Pratt, Ltd., deserve to 
be not only commemorated, but imitated. 


Tue French sculptors have taken pride in preserving 
traditional methods. They do not all cut the marble with 
their own hands, for they employ metteurs aw pomt, who 
convert marble blocks into resemblances of the clay 
models. These subordinates are likely to be assisted by 
the appliance or machine which the expeditious American 
sculptors have employed for some time. M. MarqugestE 
is at present engaged on the monument of the late 
WALDECK-RovssEau, which is to be placed in the garden 
of the Tuileries. The completion of the work is desired, 
for as politics vary in France it is possible for a Govern- 
ment to come into power who would refuse to grant a site 
for such a purpose. Accordingly, M. MarqusrstE has 
introduced into his atelier a compressed-air apparatus by 
which the superfluous marble is removed with facility and 
in much shorter time than is possible with practiciens. If 
the process is found to answer it is likely to be employed 
by other sculptors, for as one man can do as much work 
as two or three, the production of a statue will become | 
more economical. The sculptor himself will also have 
more time for the necessary finishing touches. 


Berore long there will be a creditable thoroughfare 
running from west to east in the metropolis. By the 
expenditure of 370,000]. on Piccadilly, 32,067]. on 
Knightsbridge, and 75,0001. on High Street, Kensington, 
the roadway has been widened and improved. The next 
stage is King Street, Hammersmith. To carry out widen- 
ing an expenditure of 88,423]. will be necessary. This 
estimate is prepared on the basis that the improvement will 
be executed in the most economical manner, namely, by 
the acquisition of the necessary property as opportunities 
occur, and is, therefore, considerably less than the amount 
which would be required if the improvement were to be 
executed as a whole and at once. Application was made 
to the London County Council for a grant towards the cost. 
Already 5,5001. has been contributed to it, and the Im- 
provements Committee did not contemplate affording 
further aid. But as property has been purchased by the 
Borough Council to the extent of upwards of 15,000I., 
and it is stated that further negotiations may not succeed 
should it be known the County Council are not participat- 
ing, the committee recommend a contribution to the 
extent of 15,9371. 10s. 


Tux London County Council on Tuesday were enabled 


_to carry the proposals of the Building Act Committee for 


dealing with the Euston Road. The Skinners’ Company 
on the expiration of the leases of over thirty houses pro- 
posed to advance the building line 20 feet and to surrender 
the remaining 30 feet of the forecourts for the widening 
of the roadway. Huston Road will then be 101 feet 
opposite St. Pancras goods stations and 87 feet opposite 
Mabledon Place, Instead of the present houses, which 
are in an unsatisfactory state, important business premises 
will, it is expected, be substituted. An amendment was 
proposed that the Euston Road, from its proximity to 
five railway termini, should be considered asone of the 
main avenues which the Traffic Commission recommended 
should be 140 feet in width. That amendment was re- 
jected. But one by which it was proposed that the part 
opposite St. Pancras railway station should be 100 feet 
instead of 90 feet was adopted. The improvement has 
been long desired, because it is likely to have the effect of 


leading to a transformation of much of the property in the 
neighbourhood. 


BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 

HE ‘majority of people in this country must by this 
‘time be aware of the change that has taken place 
in respect of official control. It may not be so apparent 
in large cities, for in them there were corporations and 
other public bodies who exercised power in addition to 
what was generally known as issuing from the Govern- 
ment. But in small towns where there are only a few 
municipal officials the ordinary policeman has become a 
more busy personage than his predecessors. In other 
words, we are approaching the Continental idea at a 

rate which was not anticipated half a century ago. 
We need not recount all the causes of what can be 


called, without exaggeration, a revolution. But there | 


is no doubt that one of them arises from the increased 
power of the working-classes. In the old days those 
who administered authority were usually of a superior 
class if wealth, education, and other influences are con- 
sidered, and those on whom the power was exercised 
were assumed to be an inferior or irregular class who 
had to’ be ordered or disciplined in various ways. It 
cannot-be said that such a state of things is yet reversed ; 
nevertheless, the inferior class now sometimes exercise 
authority not only over their fellows, but over those who 
at one time were the rulers. 

The change is to be observed in a marked way in 
respect: of accidents in business. It used to be supposed 
that. an employer’s authority resembled that of a parent 
in respect of children. So long as employment was 
found and wages duly paid there was no question of 
the condition of workpeople. The first Factory Act 
was a revelation that all was not perfect in factories, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to have official 
intervention in order to prevent suffering, especially 
among women and children. It is needless to say that 
from time to time further restrictions have been imposed 
and it cannot be said we have reached the end of them. 
It was doubtless considered to be an interference with the 
liberty of the subject when an inspector or one of his 
assistants exercised the right of entering a factory when- 
ever he pleased. By later Acts a notification must 
also be sent of any changes in the organisation. Young 
persons cannot be employed before or after certain hours 
without authority, the times for meals cannot be 
altered. Variations of the manufacture, such as the 
artificial production of humidity and much else, will 
bé illegal unless formal notice has been given. The giving 
and serving of notices constitute an important part of 
the governing system as now practised. 

Notice of accidents which cause loss of life or bodily 
injury (were it only to the extent of preventing a man 
from working on any one of three days after the 
occurrence of the accident) is imperative, and must be 
followed by investigation and report of the certified 
surgeon. The Secretary of State can order a formal 
investigation and the procedure is necessary for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of compelling employers to take pre- 
cautions for the attainment of safety. 

Prior to 1895 the Factory. Act did not apply to 
buildings in course of erection. In the comprehensive 
Factory and Workshop Act of 1901, the provisions 
rélatitig to dangerous machines, accidents, and dangerous 
tiadés were made to apply to any premises on which 
mechanical power was temporarily used for the purpose 
of thé construction of a building. The persons using 
the machinery were to be considered as occupiers of the 
premises for the purposes of the Act, just as if they 
weré the occupiers of a factory. The provisions con- 


cerning the notification of accidents were to be applied 


to any building exceeding thirty feet in height, and which 
was being constructed or repaired by means of a 
scaffolding, or one in which more than twenty people, 
not being domestic servants, were employed. 


' When the Commission was appointed in 1906, it | 
was pointed out that the regulations for dangerous trades » 


did. not apply to buildings in which machinery was not 


efriployed. As: in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, | 


1906, the thirty-feet limit was abolished, it was main- 


7 
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tained that a similar amendment was required for dealing 
with buildings under the Factory Act. It was found — 
that many reportable accidents on buildings were not : 
notified to the Factory Department. Yet there is no 
doubt that over 2,000 accidents occur every year On 
buildings in course of construction or repair, amd that — 
more than one hundred are fatal. a 

It was stated by the Departmental Committee on x 
Building Accidents that im order to prevent accidents — 
the working men desired that inspectors should be — 
appointed by Government, and that they should 7 
practical men with powers similar to those of factory 
inspectors. A large number of builders, probably the | 
majority, considered the local building surveyors to be — 
the proper persons to enforce the regulations. There 
were other master-builders who were of opinion that ~ 
inspectors should be appointed by the Home Secretary — 
with an office to which complaints could be sent, while 
some considered the factory inspectors were the proper” 
men to enforce the regulations; and if it were necessary 
special building inspectors should be appointed in the 
same way as the factory inspectors. Me 

The Bill which has been introduced by the Home 
Secretary ‘‘ to make better provision for the health and 
safety of persons employed in certain building opera- 
tions and engineering works, and purposes connected — 
therewith,’’ is the solution of the difficulty which the 
Government has devised. «By the first clause the Secre- 
tary of State is to obtain power to make such regulations — 
as appear to him to be reasonably practicable for securing | 
the health and safety of persons employed in building ~ 
operations and engineering works. Not only section 79, 
but sections 80 to 86 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, are to be applicable. The provisions of the 
Act relating to steam-boilers, dangerous machines, in- 
quests and formal investigations, industrial diseases, and 
powers of inspectors, abstracts, general registers and 
legal proceedings are also to apply. The duty of seeing 3 
that the provisions of the Act and the regulations there~ 
under are observed is imposed on the district council. 
Instead of references to the Secretary of State and m= 
spectors there is to be substituted references to the: 
district council, and to surveyors or other officers em- 
ployed or appointed by the district council. But 
inspectors appointed under the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, are to have the like powers of entry and 
inspection in the case of building operations as are con- 
ferred on them in the case of a factory, and if any 
breach of the Act is being committed the inspector is 
to giye notice to the district council, and the council 
are to make such inquiry as seems to be proper, d 
to inform the inspector of the proceedings. And if 
proceedings are not taken within a reasonable time the 
inspector may take proceedings. Fines are to be paid 
‘to the district council or other local authority. Building 
operations are to be taken as meaning “ the construc- 
tion, repair, or alteration of a building and the prepara 
tion for, and laying the foundations of, an intended 
building,’’ but do not include any operation which is 
an engineering work within the meaning of the Act, The 
expression engineering work comprises the construc 
tion of a railway, tramroad or tramway, and the con- 
struction, repair, or alteration of any harbour, dock, 
inland navigation, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, ga® 
work, water work, or other work authorised by any local 
Act of Parliament or Provisional Order, or order having 
the force of an Act of Parliament. Building or engineer- 
ing works undertaken by a local or other public authority 
are to be treated like other works. 

Where any accident occurs on any premises where 
building or engineering work is being carried on whic 
| 


causes loss of life or is due to machinery, molten metal 
hot liquid, explosion, escape of gas, steam or electricity 
and causes a workman to be absent for one whole day 
or which disables him for more than seven days it mus 
be notified in the case of building in the form directe 
to the district council, and in the case of engineerin 
' to the factory inspector. If death should follow, anothe 


at 


ry 


_ did it bring him commissions. 
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notice is to be sent to the district council or inspector. 
The penalty for failure to send notice in case of accident 
is not to exceed 101. Sub-contractors are to report to 
the contractor, and failure will incur a fine not exceeding 
51. Copies of notices are to be sent by the district 
eouncil to the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

The -Bill, it will be observed, is a compromise. A 
majority of the master-builders desired local inspectors, 
and the Act is to be enforced by district councils or 
other local authority. The building workmen preferred 
Government inspectors, which is a compliment to those 
who look after factories, and a factory inspector can 
at any time inspect a building and report upon the 
arrangements for the prevention of accidents, The 
standard adopted by the two authorities may differ, and 
in that case if there is not suspension of works there 
will be delay, which means loss to the contractor. 
Regulations concerning scaffolding have been issued by 
the Home Office; but it may be expected that other 
information will be formulated assuming that the Build- 
ing Operations and Engineering Works Bill becomes 
law. It is well to remark in conclusion that the 
strictest observance of official regulations will not dimmish 
in any way the responsibility for damages imposed by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


SELINUS. 

URING the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
there was a marked desire among English architects 

to study and measure examples of Classic architecture. 
‘They were no doubt inspired to make the journey, which 
was then attended with considerable danger, both by 
Stuart and Reverr’s drawings and by the noble sculp- 
ture which Lord Exatn was enabled to secure. There had 
been a long period previously during which English archi- 
tectural designing appeared to be no more than a “‘ sad 
mechanic exercise,’’ and it was rightly supposed that 
fresh inspiration could be derived from serious study in 
‘Greece and its colonies. CocKERELL, Barry, DoNaLpson, 
Rattron, and Scores were among those who profited by 
their travels. Cockmrett could have enriched this 
country with the remarkable sculpture he discovered at 


Aigina if English officialism had been less dilatory and | 


circumlocutory. In consequence the sculpture is now in 
Munich. Samurt ANGELL’s name might also be associ- 
ated with the collections of sculpture in the British 
Museum if it were not for the energy of the Neapolitan 
Government, and we have to be satisfied with a set of 
casts of the strange metopes which are now in Palermo. 
COcKERELL was recognised as one of the most skilled 
representatives of English architecture. It is generally 
believed that, however important might have been the 


-work entrusted to him, he would have made it a credit 


to his country. Unfortunately such commissions were 
not forthcoming. In Samus ANGELL, on the contrary, 
‘travel apparently caused no revolution in his mind, nor 
Before he went abroad he 


_ produced such designs as ‘‘ A Building to Commemorate 
| National Virtue,’’ ‘‘ An Observatory,’’ ‘‘ A Sepulchral 


Chapel,”’ &. After his return he drew representations 
of some of the temples he had measured. But if we may 
judge by Academy catalogues the only modern works he 
exhibited were “‘ A Villa at Hornsey,”’ and ‘‘ An Idea for 
a National Gallery.” His name is not found in the 
majority of the records of English architects, and yet he 


could claim to have been a discoverer of the strange sculp- 


‘ture of the temples at Selinus. 

AneELu and his companion Harris visited Sicily in 
1823. Harris succumbed to a fever which he caught 
amidst the decaying vegetation. Josppu Woops, how- 
ever, visited the place five years earlier. He describes the 
Temple of Juno, of which eleven columns with the archi- 


| trave were standing; the Temple of Concord, where all 


_ 


| 


the columns were standing as well as the walls of the 
cella; and the Temple of Hercules, of which only a frag- 


‘ment was erect, though the ruins formed quite a hill. The ' 
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columns were nearly 7 feet in diameter and about 380 feet 
high, a remarkable instance of substantial Doric. What 
Woops calls the tremendous ruin of the Temple of Jupiter 
convinced him that it was in bad taste and of bad'con- 
struction. The stone employed was coarse-grained, soft, 
and perishable. Time and weather were sufficient to 
cause the decay, but there were also signs of crushing by 
superabundant weight. The columns were built up of 
several stones, but there were only two blocks in a 
capital. ‘‘ The sculpture,’’ he said, ‘‘ has the smirking 
character of the early attempts to represent the gods, .and 
we may distinctly trace in one fragment the features of 
Venus.’’ Woops refers to earlier drawings by WILKINS. 
At Selinus he found three large temples. One, known.as 
the Great Temple, he preferred to that of Jupiter at Agri- 
gentum. The columns and entablature were not built up, 
but formed of large masses which harmonised with their 
proportions and magnitude. He found one block of the 
architrave measuring 26 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 9 inches 
by 6 feet 103 inches, and each of the capitals was cut out 
of a block 13 feet square. He observed that the contour 
of the capital differed from ordinary Doric, for a deep 
hollow was introduced between an upper and lower set of 
annulets. He visited the quarries at’ Selinus, but could 
not discover how the immense stones were raised to their 
places. Woops’s guide told him the blocks were carried 
by giants on their heads. 

It is remarkable that Woops, although he gives. so 
much detail of the masonry, is silent about the metopes, 
three of which were to be seen in one temple. The sub- 
jects represented were Hercuues and the robbers, PEr- 
sEus killing the Mrepusa, a female divinity with a slain 
giant, and a figure in a quadriga. ‘They are noteworthy 
as suggesting that an archaic style was still followed by 
Greek sculptors. The bodies are so short and the limbs 
so stout the figures might have been treated in a way that 
was regardless of nature in order to be in keeping with 
Dorie architecture. The countenances appear as if look- 
ing outwards, but most of the legs and feet are in profile. 
The hair is long and is disposed in formal plaits. Brny- 
DORF, who wrote a book on the metopes, says that, 
although they may have been executed at a later time than 
the Parthenon sculptures, they recall the style that existed 
in Athens at an earlier period. It has been pointed out by 
Dr. Murray that in the metope showing the decapitation 
of Mepusa it was necessary for Perssus and ATHENZ to 
look outwards, for, according to the legend, anyone who 
saw the face of Msepusa was turned into stone. He also 
remarks that although the figures project far from the 
background they are treated in the manner of flat rehef. 
Thus the fronts of the horses drawing the quadriga are in 
flat relief, but they are brought forward from the back- 
ground to the extent that was necessary by lengthening 
the bodies. 

Although the ruins had been repeatedly described, it 
is creditable to ANGELL and Harris that the earlier travel- 
lers were unable to recognise the peculiarities which give 
interest to the metopes from Selinus. GorrHE visited 
them in April 1787, for he considered that Italy without 
Sicily was of little value. His desire was to seek out the 
roots of things, and the archaic temples enabled him to 
obtain larger views concerning the growth of architecture. 
The small book by RrepEsEL, consisting of copies of 
letters to WINCKELMANN, he carried about in his bosom as 
if it were a breviary. His remarks are interesting, but 
they show the novice in architecture. He admired the 
restoration in plaster of parts of the temples. He is 
silent, however, concerning sculpture, and it may be-his 
attention was so much attracted by vegetation, insects, 


and other living things, he was probably indifferent to’ the 


primitive sculpture. 

The principal ruins are found at Segesta, where «Doric 
columns are to be seen without any fluting, Selinus and 
Agrigentum. Their condition is mainly owing to civil 
war. The cities could be considered as neighbours, but 
they would not agree, and the Carthaginians were ready, to 
take a commercial view of the situation and to side. with 
one or other of the cities according to the profits which 
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were to be derived from the alliance. That Sicily must | 


have been prosperous is suggested by the beautiful coinage 
of which fine examples are in the British Museum. The 
style of them would be creditable to any Grecian mint. 
From their beauty we must suppose that skilled artists 
were to be found on the island, although few examples of 
sculpture on a large scale which will bear comparison with 
the coins have been found. The metopes of one of the 
detached temples which were erected at a later time than 
those of the Acropolis are more creditable. But it is 
difficult to understand why the head, feet, and hands 
should be in white marble, while the remainder of the 
figures are in ordinary stone. No doubt paint was largely 
applied on the bodies and garments, which became more 
effective than any marble stain. There is no doubt also 
that terra-cotta was employed in ornament, and from the 
influence which Carthaginians exercised we may assume 
that novelties from other lands were often imported to 
Selinus. But local jealousy caused destruction, and the 
great heaps of ruins which still exist are likely to con- 
tain fragments which would enable us to have clearer ideas 
about the architecture of Selinus. 

We offer these remarks in order to prevent amateurs 
especially from imagining that the views of the city which 
M. Jean Hutor prepared, and which were exhibited in the 
Pall Mall Gallery, are to be taken as a discovery, but 
rather as an essay of invention which only partially agrees 
with what is known about the Sicilian city. In the 
eighteenth century several English travellers wrote about 
Sicily; and restorations of the temples, if not of whole 
towns, have been seen in English exhibitions. 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
By A CoRRESPONDENT. 


HE contemplation of a visit to this exhibition not un- 
naturally arouses in one’s mind some little curiosity con- 
cerning the features which are foremost in their appeal to 
his tastes or to his interests. Thus, the architect may prob- 
ably be interested by the architectural design of the exhibition 
buildings, and by the ornamentation of individual edifices, no 
less than by the exhibits which are to him suggestive of 
advancement or otherwise in the progress of his art. The 
engineer, again, will search for such novelties which he may 
with advantage employ in the practice of his profession, while 
availing himself, of the opportunity of concurrently studying 
the modern developments in his industry as exemplified in 
the exhibits. It must be admitted that in spite of the limita- 
tions which have been imposed upon the organising council 
of the Franco-British Exhibition, they have performed their 
work exceedingly well, and that their efforts have yielded a 
really magnificent effect. The plan of the exhibition itself 
has been well arranged, and the grounds tastefully laid out— 
the white palatial structures interspersed by lagoons or canals 
with high and white bridges being of uniform design, and 
presenting a homogeneous appearance. Indeed, unlike most 
other exhibitions there is considerable uniformity of design, 
with just, however, sufficient variety to remove monotonous 
equalities and similarities. The fact that only two nations 
were concerned probably made it easier to agree on a general 
scheme. The 140 acres of land at Shepherd’s Bush were 
divided in half, and the French built on their half sections 
matching the same sort of structure on the other side. The 
structures are clearly intended to be of a temporary character, 
being formed chiefly of plaster. Naturally, this ephemeral 
formation has afforded the architect the widest scope for the 
play of his imagination, and has provided him with the rare 
delight of realising—in plaster—some of his most cherished 
conceptions which he is not permitted to embody in the more 
monumental buildings. The result is that the public are 
able to enjoy types of architectural beauty which must be 
very uncommon to their perception. 

It is not, however, intended that this article should deal 
with the architectural features of the exhibition, many of 
which are so unique as to merit special treatment. But it 
may be permitted us to mention in this article, in which we 
propose to deal particularly with the exhibits in the 
Machinery Halls, a word about the great quadrangle which 
is reached from the Wood Lane entrance to the exhibi- 
tion. It is known as the Court of Honour, and is treated in 


q 
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Hindoo style—a style of architecture we believe to be unique: 
in the history of exhibitions—with kiosks that stand in a 
picturesque lake, and are bridged to the terraces. There is a 
gorgeous cascade opposite the main entrance, and at night 
the illuminations shed upon the scene a colouring that is 
very fascinating—the more so that during the daytime the: 
unrelieved whiteness of the structures becomes somewhat 
monotonous. 

The Machinery Halls occupy three sides of a great court, 
and are splendidly spacious and airy. This court covers an 
area of about 64 acres, and consists of two main buildings, 
running north-east to ‘south-west, joined together at the 
south end by a building of similar construction, Hach side 
building is 661 feet long by 130 feet wide, the cross building 
being 302 feet long by 310 feet wide. The display of machinery 
is quite up to the mark, and, except for a patch here and 
there, which, when last we visited the exhibition, was still 
without its stand, the whole is now sufficiently complete to 
enable the general nature of the exhibits to be described. 

Dealing first with the lighting, ventilating, and heating 
apparatus émployed in the construction of buildings, we 
find these focussed in the gas and electrical sections. The 
gas undertakings of the United Kingdom have combined to 
give a practical demonstration of the domestic and industrial 
uses of gas, and a visit to the completely furnished rooms in 
which this demonstration is held shows the artistic, efficient, 
and economical applications of gas for lighting all descrip- 
tions of buildings. Steel constructional work, steel tanks, 
gas holders, water-gas plant, and general gas apparatus are 
shown by Messrs. Samuel Cutler & Sons, of Millwall. Messrs. 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., Retford, show among other things 
models of coal and coke handling plants, fans, &c., and a 
wide range of incandescent gas burners and mantles is shown 
by Messrs. George Bray & Co., Ltd., and by the Laddite In- 
candescent Mantle Company, Ltd. : 

For the numerous visitors who nightly, and sometimes by 
day also, are compelled to depend on petty and insufficient 
means of lighting, especially in country houses, factories, 
railway stations, &c., the gas machine of the “‘ De Laitte™ 
Syndicate, Ltd., will have superior attraction. From its 
size and compactness there is no need to provide a special 
building for the apparatus, and the light it affords is pure, 
safe, innoxious, brilliant and economical. It confers an in- 
dependence on the possessor, and every user is satisfied. 
Such inventions are desirable in a great exhibition, for 
bringing light into darkness is one of the aims of civilisa- 
tion. 

Not to be outdone by their older rivals, the electric supply 
companies of London have combined to give a display of 
the domestic uses of electricity. The electrical section adjoins 
the gas section, and is somewhat smaller than its neighbour, 
but is none the less interesting. Attention should first of all 
be directed to the model house furnished by Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, and consisting of a hall, dining room, drawing room, 
two bedrooms and a kitchen. The electric light fittings in the 
dining room are choice examples of artistic furnishing. In 
the drawing room the art of concealed illumination is shown 
to advantage ; the lamps are hidden behind the cornice, and 
the lights reflected from a cream-white ceiling. The advan 
tages of reflected illumination are becoming more and mor 
appreciated. This method certainly produces a fine artisti' 
effect ; the soft and even diffusion of the light apparentl; 
satisfying the artistic and physiological aspects of illuminat 
ing engineering. The kitchen has a complete equipment 0 
heating and cooking apparatus, and demonstrations of electri 
cooking, heating, sewing, ironing, &c., are given daily. Ven 
tilation is provided by ceiling and disc fans of standar 
patterns. In the reception room, however, Messrs. Bergthe’ 
& Young, Ltd., of London, are showing a specimen of vel 
tilating apparatus which is new in this country. Suspende, 
from the roof is an electric punkah, which is claimed to soly 
the problem of mechanical punkah-pulling, and to reproduc 
exactly the flick of the hand puller. 

The model house and the reception room, which is divide 
from it by a passage, are surrounded by the stands of indiv 
dual exhibitors. The Edison & Swan United Electric Lig! 
Company are showing what is probably one of the most cor 
prehensive displays of electrical accessories, fittings, a1 
other appliances. Prominent among these is the exhibit _ 
the royal carbon and metallic-filament lamps, which a) 
shown not only in every conceivable form and shape, 4 
for every possible purpose, but also in various stages of man 
facture. The Stearn Electric Lamp Company show th«’ 
‘‘Leuconium ”’ metallic-filament lamp, in which each fi)” 
ment is contained in a separate tube, and the whole -/ 
bunched together to form a singlelamp. In this way, breaka® 
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of any one filament will not render useless the entire lamp, 
as is the case with ordinary metallic-filament lamps. Messrs. 

~R. Waygood & Co., Ltd. show a two-floor model of one of 
their automatic electrical lifts, which is operated by the 
passenger simply touching a button, and does away with 
the necessity of employing an attendant, while the Barlow 
Patent Lift Company show a type of lift-gear specially suit- 
able for lifts running between two floors. 

Turning now to the ‘‘ heavier ’’ class of exhibits, it cannot 
be said, as is the case of many exhibitions, that machine tools 
predominate, although as regards civil engineering, water- 

works construction, and works of a similar character, the 
exhibits by no means adequately represent the wide range of 
machinery employed. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., are showing 
several new machine tools, including a combination turret 

lathe, with patent chasing saddle for the heaviest type of 
chuck work up to 20 inches diameter. This machine is equip- 

_ped with an outfit of tools for producing a cast-iron valve 
copper plate, which shows in a remarkable degree the advan- 
tages possessed by this type of lathe over the ordinary centre 
lathe. The other exhibits of this firm include automatic screw 
machines and horizontal and vertical milling machines. 
Messrs. Buckton & Co., Holroyd & Co., Hetherington & 
Sens, and others, are also showing wide ranges of the various 
machine tools which they manufacture. There is a fair dis- 
play of gas engines and of steam engines. Messrs. Mather & 
Platt occupy a large space, on which they are exhibiting a 
twin-cylindér two-cycle gas engine, giving a continuous output 
of 800 b.h.p., and consuming # lb. of coal per h.p. hour. 
Mounted on the crankshaft of this engine is a three-phase 
generator, the output of which is 2,200 volts, 170 ampéres at 
twenty-five cycles per second, which, with a power factor of 
0.8, is equivalent to 520 kilowatts. There is also shown a 
Zoelly patent steam turbine of 210 h.p., coupled direct to a 
high-lift turbine pump, which will lift 1,200 gallons per 
_ minute against a total head of 40@feet, A quadruple-acting 
steam-driven fire pump is shown of a type which was designed 
to meet all the requirements of the insurance companies for 
fire and sprinkler service. Messrs. W. H. Allen, Son & Co., 
Bedford, have also on view a number of turbine pumps, as well 
as high-speed enclosed engines. Messrs. Crossley Bros. & Co. 
have erected a 180 h.p. vertical gas engine complete with 
suction gas producer plant, coupled to a 125 kilowatt direct- 
current dynamo, while on the adjoining stand the National 
Gas Engine Company are erecting a large producer plant and 
gasengine. The British Westinghouse Company have erected 
a large tandem vertical gas engine coupled to a dynamo of 
500 kilowatt capacity, to be supplied with Mond producer gas. 
The cooling tower for the water in connection with this 
exhibit is supplied by Messrs. Jarvis Bros., Middlesbrough. 
Messrs. C. A. Parsons are showing an 1,800 kilowatt steam 
turbine which is working in parallel with the Westingliouse 
gas engine. The dynamo is of Messrs. Parsons’s latest con- 
struction, and is fitted with their patented compensating 
winding, which enables sparkless commutation to be obtained 
at all loads without moving the brushes. The steam for the 
turbine is supplied from three double-drum Babcock boilers, 
and the turbine is coupled to two Parsons direct-current 
generators working in parallel. Near this stand is shown the 
Margewood lever lock, which exemplifies an important ad- 
vance in lock construction. Messrs. B. Gibbons, jun., and 
Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Dudley, are showing fireclay goods and 
elevating and conveying plant. The General United Slate 
Company, London, are exhibiting building slates and slabs, 
while the Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Company, Ltd., 
are showing Specimens of asphalte paving. The Glenboig 
Union Fire Clay Company, Ltd. show samples of their fire- 
bricks, while the Gregory Reddish Company, Ltd., Deepcar, 
Sheffield, have a stand at which information may be obtained 
as to their manufactures of fire bricks and silica bricks, and 
repr pa materials. 

n the French section there is an interesting displ 
electrical exhibits. Particular attention snAld Poe - 
shite 3 the display of photographs, drawings, and designs 

epartment of Public Works. Here ferro-concrete 
constructions predominate. At one stand there is a fine dis- 
play of photographs, illustrating bridges, reservoirs, dock 
ha tunnelling, industrial, and other buildings, and public 
Bilt cent scrtmea cranes eam. Along we 
ate in adopting ferro-concrete, 


that class of construction is now being wi 
i widely ad ; 
there is much still to be known Pe canes ret 


Study of the works carried’ ou 
our trouble. There are a numbe 
crete constructions on the Coign 
1s a framework of a be 


t will amply repay us for 
r of models of armoured con- 
et system on view. The first 
am showing the stirrups connecting the 


concerning this system, and a 


upper bar and the economical arrangement of the bars. There 
is also a model of a Coignet pile with the middle portion of 
the concrete removed to show the framework. These piles 
can be made any length up to 70 feet with a diameter of about 
16 inches. They are driven with a steam pile-driver, the 
monkey weighing about 14 to2 tons. A wooden dolly is placed 
on the end of the pile to prevent shattering. The great 
economy of these piles is that they are practically inde- 
structible, and that they can carry very heavy loads. There is 
also shown a model of a pipe with spigot joint, the thickness 


' of the concrete of which is never more than a few inches. Some 


illustrations of the use of volcanic cement for terraces, roof- 
ings, copings, &c., are on view at the stand of MM. P. 
Seurat & Deschamps, of Paris. The Ministry of Public 
Works show models of the barrage of the Seine, &c. 

In concluding our review of the exhibits in the Machinery 
Halls, we may make mention of the fact that there are, yet 
many exhibits which, while interesting and instructive, 
hardly come within our purview. 


WE have before referred to the various contractors for the 
erection of the buildings; a few names of the principal firms 
may not be amiss. Messrs. Alexander Findlay & Co. 
carried out a good deal of the constructional steelwork, as 
did Messrs. Geo. Sands & Co., of Nottingham. Mellowes’s 
patent glazing has been used very effectively, and both 
Messrs. Humphreys and Messrs. Hawkins & Co. have 
supphed large quantities of their fireproof partitions and 
slabs. The concrete work in connection with the Stadium 
was executed by the Empire Stone Company, and for the 
reinforcement ‘‘ Indented ’’ steel bars were employed. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


VERY successful gathering of the past and present 

members of the School of Architecture was held at 18 
Tufton Street, Westminster, on Friday afternoon last, for 
the purpose of inspecting the students’ work on exhibition, 
and of hearing the announcement of the awards and prizes 
for the session 1907-8. Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., the 
president. of the Association, first read out the names of 
prize-winners in the day school, as follows :— 


First Year Awards. 

Book prize for first place in history test paper, and 
general excellence in this subject, A. S. G. Butler. Book 
prize for first place in construction test paper, and general 
excellence in this subject, J. A. Cheston. A. A. sketch book 
for first place in freehand drawing test, J. O. B. Hitch. 
Prize for first place in perspective drawing test, C. W. 
Rogers. The Studio prize.—Best portfolio of drawings made 
during session, E. S. A. Baynes; hon. mention, F. A. 
Crouch, C. W. Rogers, H. B. Chisholm. Recommended for 
special continuation prize, J. O..B. Hitch. Authors of 
drawings selected for school portfolio, J. O. B. Hitch, 
EK. S. A. Baynes, F. A. Crouch, C. W. Rogers, H. B. 
Chisholm. 

Second Year Awards. 


Travelling studentship, 15/., for studio and lecture work 
during session 1906-7, holiday work and general progress, 
J. Page; hon. mention for general progress during session, 
P. M. Andrews, A. H. Moberly, J. A. Slater, A. W. Robert- 
son, W. 8. Grice (two terms only). 


End of Session Test. 

Special prize offered by the Master, H. P. G. Maule, 
subject, ‘‘ A motor garage and chauffeur’s cottage.’’ First, 
A.H. Moberly ; second, —Cowper, J. Page and W. Cheriton ; 
third, A. T. Phillips and W. 8. Grice; hon. mention, A. W. 
Robertson, A. B. Knapp-Fisher and P. M. Andrews. “The 
award was made by Mr. Walter Cave, president. 

Drawings selected for presentation to school portfolio :— 
J. Page, P. M. Andrews, A. H. Moberly, J. A. Slater, 
A. W. Robertson, A. L. N. Russell and A. T. Phillips. 

Students recommended for the Association Two Years’ 
Course certificate: —P. J. Adams, P. M. Andrews, F. Can- 
non, B. P. Collin, A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F. B. Last, A. H. 
Moberly, J. Page, A. T. Phillips, A. W. Robertson, A. L. N. 
Russell, J. A. Slater, R. Walker, A. D. Robinson, W. A. L. 
Cheriton and R. E. Eiloart. 

In the course of his incidental remarks, Mr. Cave stated 
that Mr. H. M. Robertson, who completed the two years’ 
day school course last year, and who was present, has just 
been admitted to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, at- his 
first trial. 
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The list of awards and prizes in the evening school 
were as follows :— 

First Year.—D. J. 8. Dawson, book prize, 21. 2s.; L. A. 
Bellamy and A. L. Lucas, hon. mention ; Master’s special 
prize to hardest working student in each year, not otherwise 
a prize-winner, L, A. Bellamy. 

Second Year.—P. D. Hepworth, scholarship, 151. 165s. ; 
H. A. Thomerson, book prize, 21. 2s.; W. J. Durnford and 
H. A. Gold, hon. mention. Master’s special prize, W. J. 
Durnford. 

Third Year.—F. A. Swindells, scholarship, 151. 15s. ; 
T. A. Lodge, book prize, 21. 2s. ; G. D. Gordon Hake, L. K. 
Hett, E. J. Tanner, hon. mention; R. W. Cable, G. Flint 
Clarkson; B. F. Mathews ; Master’s special prize, G. Flint 
Clarkson. 
Fourth Year.—V. C. B. Reis, travelling studentship, 
151. 15s. ; H. Battiscombe, book prize, 21. 2s. ; W. J. Jones, 
hon, mention (winner of Banister Fletcher Bursary, away 
part of term); M. S. R. Adams, hon. mention; Master’s 
special prize, M. S, R. Adams. 

After the announcement of prizes Mr. Hugh P. G. 
Maule, F.R.I.B.A., the head master, described the general 
working of the School of Architecture. He emphasised the 
fact that it should be borne in mind that the Association 
day classes only attempt to give what might be rightly 


termed elementary education. Though these have now passed . 


out of. the experimental stage the classes do not yet. get the 
whole-hearted support of architects. It is universally 
admitted that some preliminary training should precede 
entry into an office. But there are still many students in 
London alone who enter into an office direct, and do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities which might be theirs. 

To get the greatest benefit from any architectural school 
it is of vital importance that the student should have had a 
sound general training without any thought of specialising 
at school—except perhaps in the case of drawing, the im- 
portance of which is not yet realised in most of our great 
secondary schools. It is to be hoped that the approaching 
International Art Congress may bring about a more general 
understanding of the educational value of drawing, not 
only for those who wish to become architects, but for almost 
all modern arts and sciences. Every year an increasing 
number of students desire to begin specialising without suf- 
ficient general knowledge, and without that most important 
of all adjuncts to education, trained powers of observation. 
A large portion of the first two years is wasted because the 
student has not learned to observe accurately or to think. 
In other words he has not been taught to teach himself. The 
power of observation so strongly marked in most quite 
young children seems to have been completely sterilised. In 
some cases these powers are only recovered after long and 
systematic training to that end, and meanwhile precious 
time and opportunities have been lost, never to return. 

The Architectural Association School of Architecture is 
in no sense an establishment for cramming. It may be de- 
scribed as one long continued test of a student’s capacity for 
acquiring knowledge and developing his powers of design. 
From the day he enters the schools a record is kept of all he 
does, not only in the making of drawings and studio designs, 
but of the many papers and tests to which he is subjected all 
through the course, as well as his attendance and progress in 
lecture work, workshop and demonstrations. The test papers 
which follow every visit in the first year, and the construc- 
tion drawings made in the second year, are given with a 
view to test and improve powers of observation and capacity 
for self-instruction. The certificates which can be gained at 
the end of the second year from the Council of the Associa- 
tion, and the certificates given by the Board of Architectural 
Education at the end of the fourth year upon the recom- 
mendation of the scholastic staff, are given for a satisfactory 
record all through the course, and are granted or refused 
upon the records kept. If then a student starts with a low 
standard of general education, no powers of observation and 
little or no idea of teaching himself from what he is shown, 
his early records are generally very poor, and he stands a 
very great chance of not having a certificate. In all this 
there is no cramming, no forcing in of indigestible facts so 
often miscalled education. The full advantage of the whole 
course can only accrue to those who commence with a fairly 
high standard of general knowledge and the power and de- 
sire to learn from everything and of every one. 

During the past session this principle has been extended 
to the evening school. Principal and secondary subjects 
have been given in each term, and the positions of every 
student recorded in the year-books, together with the records 
of lecture and paper work. In the coming session it is hoped 
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to improve still further upon the methods of marking and 
classifying. That these methods have been successful is 
proved. by the extraordinary amount of work done, and the 
keenness shown by evening school students. To those who 
have followed the work of some of these students for four 
years, the result is most gratifying. Many have contri- 
buted towards this success, not the least being the untiring 
efforts of Mr. C. E. Varndell, the master, Mr. Dickie ae 
Mr. Scott. ‘Acknowledgment must also be made of the work 
of Mr. H. A. Douglass, Mr. L. M. Gotch and Mr. Alan 
Snow in the day school second year, and of Mr. H. L. 
Samson, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Forbes in the first year. There 
will be general regret that Mr. Forbes’s private work is taking 
him away from the school. The secret of whatever good 
that is being accomplished is that one and all, students and 
staff, are working together for a common end, and that end is 
not merely the private gain and personal success of each 
student, but also the gradual building up of a systematic 
architectural training, or rather of a tradition in elementary 
training—the inculeation of broad principles in design and 
the importance of continued, steady, thorough, collective 
work in elementary training which may lead up some day 
to a higher school of more advanced training which the more 
able students from all over the country can enter—a school 
which will-take its place in the national life and serve still 
further to advance the little understood, but none the: less 
noble calling which all friends of architecture are trying, 
however humbly, to serve. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


W* are glad to know from Mr. Ferrar, the representative 
of Messrs. Thompson in the repairs of Winchester 


Cathedral, says the Hampshire Advertiser, that in 
a few days the whole of the elegant vaulting and 
architecture of De Lucy’s aisles will be cleared of 


platforms and _ scaffolding, the repairs, including the 
strengthening of the fourtdations and the keying of the va 
ing and its ponderous centres, having been accomplished. 
We shall now see again this Early English part of the cathe 
dral in all its beauty, for no inconsiderate restoration has 
been intruded. The ties and rods have been made as um 
obtrusive as possible, both within and in the buttresses with- 
out. The strengthening of the foundations by the diving 
operations and subsequent underpinning in cement and 
brickwork leaves the superstructure safe for all time. Scat 
tered about outside are the beech trees and piles on which Di 
Lucy’s artisans and craftsmen built in the early Plantagenet 
period (1189-1204), a curious contrast alongside the steam 
pump, the diver, and the steam cement-injector, which ar 
at work daily. The diver is as fine a specimen of genia. 
humanity as one would wish to enjoy the company of. 
decorators are busy in cleansing and repairing the exquisit 
tracery and decoration of the roof of Waynflete’s chantr 
(this has been underpinned), the cost of which work Mag 
dalen College, Oxford, Waynflete’s foundation, will defray 
Cardinal Beaufort’s chantry, equally beautiful in its way 
will at once be repaired, and the retro-choir and lady chapel 
the latter Early English and Late Perpendicular, will m_ 
few days be again seen in all their original beauty. Fox’ 
chantry which, savé that of Gardiner, is the last erected i 
the cathedral, will also soon again be uncovered, and th 
reredos and choir freed from dust. During some removals < 
inserted piers in the crypt two or. three fragments ‘ 
Decorated work have been found, sintilar, as to the king 
head carved on them, to the corbels of the similar period) 
the chancel. There are remains of colour and gilding sti 
evident on them. Mr. Long hopes to come across more> 
these examples of fine work. | 


Messrs. A. Constable & Co., Ltd., are publishing at onct 
volume on “ Analysis of Elastic Arches of Steel, Masonry a) 
Reinforced Concrete,” by Joseph W. Balet This work 1) 
been written for the purpose of bringing to the. aid - 
practising engineers an exact, simple and reliable method © 
computing the stresses in hingeless arches, according to ul 
elastic theory. The firm are also about to issue “ The Desi! 
of Typical Steel Railway Bridges,” by W. C. Thomson, wh) 
treats of the commonest types of railway bridges. ” = | 

Mr. R. Frank Vallance, F.R.LB.A., of Mansfield, Not} 
president of the Society of Architects, who died on April 
at the age of fifty-one, has left property to the value)! 
31,1581. : | 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
| SHAKESPEARE. 
4 MEETING of the joint committee of the Shakespeare 
| memorial committee and the National Theatre Shakes- 
_ peare memorial committee was held on Tuesday at the Man- 
sion House, the Lord Mayor presiding. It was*resolved that 
the Shakespeare memorial committee should consist of the 
members of the present Shakespeare memorial committee and 
the members of the present National Theatre Shakespeare 
memorial committee. Further, that an executive committee 
should be elected consisting of twenty-one members, with the 
addition of an honorary secretary and a secretary, with power 
to add to their number, and the following were elected :— 
The Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of Lytton, Viscount Esher, 
the Lord Mayor, Sir John Hare, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. 

William Archer, Mr. H. Granville Barker, Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, M.P., Mr. J. Comyns Carr, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. R. Donald, Mrs. G. L. Gomme, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. 
H. W. Massingham, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. A. W. 
Pinero, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Professor I. Gollancz (hon. 
secretary), and Mr. Philip Carr (secretary). The meeting 
further resolved to ask Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson to join the executive committee. The pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor. 


PLAIN CONCRETE BEAMS.* 
T the Structural Materials Laboratories of the United 
States Geological Survey in St. Louis, Mo., a series of 
important tests on the strength of plain concrete beams has 


just been completed. These tests form part of the comprehen- ' 


sive series of investigations undertaken by the Government 
for the. purpose of determining the strength of concrete and 
reinforced concrete. The work involved in those investigations 
consists of a study (1) of the constituent materials of con- 
crete ; (2) of its strength when moulded into various structural 
shapes; and (3) of the methods by which its maximum 


strength may be developed through various forms of metallic: 


reinforcement. 

Although it is true that concrete possesses but little 
strength in tension and must be reinforced with metal to resist 
tensile stresses, it is believed that no study of concrete would 
be complete without a series of tests establishing its strength 
without reinforcement. This first series of beam tests covers 

144 beams without reinforcement, 8 inches by 11 inches in 
‘section and 13 feet long, together with the corresponding 
compression test pieces, consisting of cylinders, 8 inches in 
diameter by 16 inches in length, and of 6-inch cubes. Tests 
were also made on 108 beams of variable spans, 6 feet to 9 feet, 
by using the larger sections of the 13-foot beams after rupture. 
An attempt has been made to bring out, if possible, the com- 
parative value of gravel, granite, limestone and cinders for 
use in concrete; the effect of age and consistency on the 
strength, as shown by the modulus of rupture of the long and 
short beams and by the ultimate strength of the cylinders and 
cubes ; and the influence of age and consistency on the stiff- 
ness, which is indicated by the unit elongation of the long and 
short beams and by the initial modulus of elasticity, as deter- 
mined ;by tests of the cylinders. Three consistencies—wet, 
medium and damp—were somewhat arbitrarily chosen. Tests 
were made at the ages of four, thirteen, twenty-six, and fifty- 
two weeks, 

The purpose of this series of tests was to determine :— 
(1) The effect of age on the strength of concrete; (2) the 
effect of variation in the consistency*on the strength of con- 
crete; (3) the effget of different types of aggregates on the 
strength of concrete. 

The first question is perhaps the most important, since an 
early attainment of considerable strength and no subsequent 
decrease in strength are two essential qualities in concrete, 
in order that a structure may be put to the use for which it is 
intended as soon as possible,and that there shall be no subse- 
quent deterioration in strength. } 

The least age at which any tests were made was four weeks, 
and at that period in no case, except that of the cinder con- 
crete of ‘wet consistency, did the compressive strength fall 


* A report by Richard L. Humphrey. engineer in charge of 
structural materials investigation, United States Geological Survey. 
Published in the Engineering Record. ; 
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' below 2,000 lbs. per square inch, while the cinder. concrete 


had in every case a compressive strength of at least 1,000 lbs. 
per square inch. : 

In every instance the compressive strength shows a sub- 
stantial increase from four to thirteen weeks, with the single 
exception of limestone concrete mixed to a wet consistency, 
for which a decreased strength is indicated by the tests, a 
decrease which continues to the age of twenty-six weeks. This 
decrease in the strength of the limestone concrete is unex- 
plainable, and the results of the fifty-two week tests on this 
material will be of value as indicating whether or not this 
decrease continues to the latter period. The other aggregates 
show either the same or a slightly greater strength at twenty- 
six weeks than at thirteen weeks. 

The transverse tests on both the long and the short beams 
bear out very closely the fact indicated by the compression 
tests on the cylinders and cubes, and lead to the belief that the 
tensile and compressive strength are affected alike by both age 
and consistency. The effect on the strength of the variation 
in the consistency is clearly shown. In almost every case the 
concrete of the damp consistency is the strongest, and that of 
the wet consistency the weakest. This is true for the three 
ages at which the concrete was tested, and is confirmed by 
the tests of the beams as well as of the cylinders and the cubes. 
Attention is called to the fact that the damp consistency used 
is much wetter than the damp consistency used in making 
mortar building-blocks, for which the same conclusions may 
not apply. 

The difference in strength of the stone and gravel concretes 
of the three consistencies is more pronounced than in the case 
of the cinder concrete. ,The effect of the consistency on the 
strength seems to depend to a great extent on the behaviour 
of the concrete while being tamped and to the method used in 
tamping. Great care was taken to tamp all the concretes in 
the same manner. The thorough mixing of the concrete is 
absolutely essential and has a marked influence on the con- 
sistency. 

The relatively slight influence exerted by the consistency 
on the strength of cinder concrete may be partly due to the 
structural weakness of the cinders themselves, which in the 
drier mixtures were to a great extent broken up by the 
tamper, while in the wet mixtures the cinders would move 
from beneath the tamper. 

While it is true that in almost every instance the drier 
mixtures give the greater strength, it does not follow that dry 
(or damp) mixtures should be used in construction. Prac- 
tical considerations warrant the use of a wet mixture. The 
difficulty in securing efficient tamping and a smooth finish in 
a damp concrete, the loss of strength due to the unavoidable 
drying out of the concrete used above water, the difficulty of 
securing in reinforced concrete an intimate union with the 
steel, and the far greater ease of placing wet concrete, all 
seem to warrant the sacrifice of what in many cases is but a 
slight difference in strength for a greater ease of manipula- 
tion and a thorough bedding of the steel, which is of the utmost 
importance in reinforced concrete work. 

It is dangerous to draw any general conclusions as to the 
relative value of concrete made of the four aggregates used, 
unless the character of the aggregates employed in this par- 
ticular series of tests is carefully kept in mind. The gravel, 
granite, limestone and cinders were used as available repre- 
sentative types of aggregates, and, while the results indicate 
that the granite makes the strongest concrete, it should not be 
assumed, therefore, that a granite concrete is stronger than 
a gravel, limestone or cinder concrete. Every material should 
be accepted or rejected on the results of the tests of its 
qualities, regardless of the tests of other materials of the same 
type. Apparently insignificant differences in two materials 
which appear to be similar often cause considerable difference 
in the strength of concrete made from them. For instance, 
two limestones from the same quarry, crushed and screened 
under similar conditions, except that one was screened while 
wet, which caused the dust to adhere to the surface of the 
stones, would make concretes of considerable difference in 
strength. 

Because the hard, flinty gravel used in these tests gave 
excellent results it does not necessarily follow that a similar 
well-graded gravel, but composed of soft limestone or shale, 
would give like results. No series of investigations, however 
elaborate, will do away with the necessity of careful inspection 
of the materials to be used. The relative value of materials 
to be reported in this forthcoming bulletin should be recog- 
nised, therefore, as applicable only to the particular materials 
from which the reported physical properties were obtained. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Municipal Council of Avignon has, it is said, paid 
the large sum of 4,000l. for a figure in ivory representing 
Curist on the Cross. It is nearly two feet in height and is 
finished in a style that is exquisite. So much money was 
expended in the belief that it was a work of JEAN GUILLER- 
min, which during two centuries hung in the chapel of 
the Confraternity of Mercy at Avignon. GUILLERMIN was 
a sculptor who made it a speciality to produce similar 
figures for churches and convents. According to tradition 
he offered his masterpiece to the confraternity in order to 
obtain, through their influence, the pardon of one of his 
nephews who had been condemned to death. The account- 
books, however, show that the artist was paid 280 francs 
for his work in addition to the price of the ivory. 
Although of doubtful origin, Avignon possesses a work 
of art which is not surpassed by any of the Dieppe 
examples. 


Tus Board of Trade Census of Production Office have 
issued forms to the building and contracting trades with 
the object of ascertaining the total output for the year 
ending June 30, 1908. The questions proposed have been 
prepared in consultation with a special advisory committee 
consisting of Mr. W. Nicuouson (nominated by the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers), Mr. 
J. Lustre (nominated by the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation), Mr. H. H. Barruerr (nominated by the 
Institute of Builders), Mr. J. Beau (nominated by the 
National Association of Master Plumbers), Mr. T. 
Costican (trade correspondent to the Board of Trade), 
Mr. Epwarp A. Goutpine, M.P., Mr. H. Hotioway, 
J.P., and Sir Weerman D. Pearson, Bart., M.P. A 
principal contractor is to include the work done by sub- 
contractors, and the sub-contractor is to return the value 
of the work he has executed. Where buildings are con- 
_structed for sale the value to be stated is to be their net 
‘selling value, thai is, the amount at which they were sold 
less ‘discounts, charges for agency, and similar outlay. 
Such buildings if unsold at the end of the year of return 
are to be taken at their estimated value. Where the work 
has only been partly done in the year of return the best 
possible estimate must be made of the value of that part. 
‘The value of works of construction is to be returned separ- 
‘ately from the value of works of alteration and repair 
‘wherever that is possible, but where the separation is 
absolutely impossible a firm may return the value of its 
works of construction, alteration, and repair jointly in 
the last column. 
ings is also to be included re-decorating, e.g., painting, 
-papering, whitewashing, &c. The cost of all purchased 
goods used during the year in connection with the business 
carried on is to be returned. Materials will thus include 
all raw and other materials (such as ballast, lime, stone, 
bricks, drain-pipes, timber, steel, glass, doors, paint, 
paperhangings, &c.) and all fittings (such as grates, blinds, 
builders’ ironmongery, &c.) used in the construction, 
alteration, or repair of buildings, or in any other work con- 
stituting the output of the establishment; all fuel, gas, 
and electric current purchased; all oil, waste, and other 
stores; all tools (not forming part of the permanent 
machinery and plant) replacing those worn out in the 
year ; materials for packing; and all materials used by the 
firm's workpeople in the execution of repairs to or con- 
struction of the firm’s own plant or machinery. 
Machinery and plant bought or made in the year must 
not be included as ‘‘ material,’’ nor is any entry to be 
made for depreciation. All the information given will be 
tfeated as strictly confidential. Any person improperly 
disclosing or publishing information is liable to imprison- 
ment for two years with or without hard labour, or to a fine, 
or to both imprisonment and fine. The information is 
compulsory under the Census of Production Act, 1906, 
and any refusal to give a return or giving false answers 
incurs liability to a fine not exceeding 10]., and in the case 
of a continuing offence to a further fine of 51. for each day. 
Voluntary information may also be given concerning the 
iron and steel used and the fuel consumed. 


Under ‘‘ alteration or repair ’’ of build-_ 
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Luyesura is one of the most interesting towns in North 
Germany on account of the large number of houses which — 
are supposed to date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. They are mainly built of brick and with curious 
gables. Ong of them which was taken down in 1901 sur- 
prised people from having the basement arranged as a 
heating apparatus or, it might even be supposed, as a 
hot-air bath. There were two chambers; one. of them 
which was altered contained a chimney with a smoke 
mantle, for even at that time the smoke sometimes pre- 
ferred to turn backwards rather than pass into the damp 
air. Similar chambers were known to exist in other parts 
of Germany, but apparently they were restricted to official 
buildings, palaces, and cloisters. The house in Luneburg 
may have belonged to one of the rich inhabitants, but it 
does not appear to have been the only one in the town, 
for in the museum is a stone which has round holes and 
grooves that is supposed to have formed a part of some 


medieval aid for heating. mt 


Tue programme of the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Sheffield has been issued. The Depart- 
ment is founded at the desire of the Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, which is associated with the Council and 
Senate of the University in its management. The Board 
of Architectural Education has appointed Sir Aston WEBB, 
R.A., chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, 
and Mr. Hatusry Ricarpo to act as visitors. A course of 
ten lectures will be conducted by local architects, viz., 
Messrs. W. G. Buck, C. F. Innocent, A.R.1.B.A., oie 
Parerson, A.R.I.B.A., J. 3B. MitcHeni-Wirners, 
A.R.1.B.A., andJ. R. Wieruny, A.R.1.B.A. ‘The design 
class is conducted by Mr. E. M. Grpss. The course of 
study is wide, and part of it will be in other departments 
of the University, such as mechanics, literature, physics. 
The courses do not in any way supersede the training whieh 
is obtainable in an architect’s office or on works. by 


Amona the obstacles to the advance of architecture 
in this country are the short leases and the absence 
of any necessity to recognise outlay on improvements. 
The latter difficulty has been to some extent overcome 
in Ireland, but in English: towns it still prevails. “A 
Bill is now before the House of Commons “* to improve 
the position of tenants of certain houses, shops, and 
other buildings in Great Britain.’’ The Bill provides 
that a tenant may, on quitting his holding, claim com- 
pensation from the landlord in respect of all improye- 
ments made by him, or his predecessors in title, whieh 
have added to the letting value of the holding, are suit- 
able to the character of the holding, and have not 
diminished the letting value of any other property o! 
the same landlord. The compensation is not to exceec 
the capitalised value of the addition to the letting valut 
of the holding as the Court shall determine to be the 
direct result of such improvement. In the event 0 
dispute, unless the parties agree to refer it to arbitration 
the claim will be settled in a county court. A tenan 
proposing to make alterations or improvements must giv) 
his landlord notice, and if the landlord, or his agent 
does not, within three months, send notice of objection 
the tenant may proceed with them. If the landlord, 0 
his agent, send notice of objection the tenant may appl, 
to the Court for its opinion. Any mesne landlord agains 
whom a claim arises will at the end of his term b 
entitled to claim compensation against his immediat 
landlord as if he had himself made the improvements 
‘‘ Holding ’’ is described as any parcel of land, house 
shop, and other building situate in city, borough, or urba 
district, and occupied either for residential or for busines 
purposes, or partly for residential and partly for busines 
purposes. The Bill might easily be made more favou! 
able to tenants, but if passed in its present form it woul 
have a beneficial effect on the improvement of streets. 
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OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S.—DINING HALL—LIBRARY. 


HE dining-room of St. John’s College recalls the 
time when Classic was ascendant. The library, on the 
other hand, testifies to the fascination of Gothic. It 
was of such a sanctum CuarLes Lams wrote :—‘‘ Above 
all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most arride and 
solace me are thy repositories of mouldering learning, 
thy shelves. I do not want to handle, to profane the 
leaves. I seem to inhale learning, walking amid their 
foliage ; and the odour of their. old moth-scented coverings 
is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential apples 
which grew amid the happy orchard.”’ At the same 


/ time there is some incongruity in enclosing printed books 


_ which are products of the Renaissance in medieval cases. 


QUISISANA HOTEL, TENERIFFE. 
WP\EE existing building was originally designed as a 
private residence, but has been for some years used as 
an hotel. The situation being superb, the accommodation 
proved quite inadequate, and the owner decided to entirely 
remodel and enlarge the building. The work, which is to 
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whole of the work will be completed ready for the season 
in 1909. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


JE give the plans of the main entrance and principal 
floors of Mr. Epwin T. Hatu’s design for this 
building, of which a perspective view was in the Royal 
Academy this year, and was favourably noticed by us 
on May 8 and June 12 last. It will be seen that, unlike 
the other designs, Mr. Hatu places the main entrance 
on the Embankment instead of in a back street, a much 
nobler and more dignified access to a county hall in 
one of the most conspicuous sites in the capital of the 
Empire. Through a spacious entrance hall and by two 
marble staircases access is given to the principal floor— 
to a members’ lobby 96 feet by 36 feet extending 
from the council chamber to the members’ terrace, , 
270 feet long by 11 feet wide, overlooking the river. The 
rooms reserved to members on this floor are entirely 
self-contained in the blocks east of this terrace, and 
kept entirely distinct from corridors or offices to which 
the public have access, and, in addition to their official 
use, would form an extensive suite of reception rooms. 
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commence immediately, consists of removing the existing 
external staircase and forming a porte-cochére and entrance 
hall at ground level, with a marble staircase leading up to 
the patio. An electric elevator, luggage hoist, and food 
lifts will communicate with the different floors. A dining 
room to seat about 250, with band stand, also a private 
dining room, are in direct communication with the service 
and wine rooms, and ample lavatory accommodation for 
both ladies and gentlemen. Two additional floors of bed- 
rooms, all with dressing-rooms attached, several bath- 
rooms and w.c.’s, with the necessary staff accommodation. 
The entire reconstruction of the kitchens, and by an altera- 
tion to the existing road all luggage and goods will be 
delivered at the back of the hotel. This road will also lead 
direct to the staff entrance. The grounds are to be re- 
arranged, a sunk garden being formed in front of the 
loggia, surrounded by a pergola; the natural slope of the 
ground will be utilised to form terrace gardens. The laun- 
dry and electric light plant will adjoin the cart entrance. 
The alterations and additions have been designed by 
Messrs. J. Harcuarp Smitn & Son, F.R.I.B.A., of 
41 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., and it is hoped that the 


J NATCHARD=SMITH & = 
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Every department in the building is entirely self-con- 
tained, many on one floor, and all having the simplest 
access from the staircases which arise from the many 
entrance doors. ‘The total floor area of rooms is 
30,000 feet in excess of that specified. The architect’s 
estimate supported by that of a firm of contractors of 
high standing was about 780,000/., or 70,0001. less than 
the outlay suggested in the Council’s instructions. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—THE CHAPTER-HOUSE DOOR. 


AVING published on the 10th inst. a part of the 

ornament of Southwark chapter-house we now 

show an illustration of the doorway which the carving 
adorns. 


Mr. W. 8S. Perrott, M.A.I. (Dublin), M.1.c.E., has been 
elected to the newly-established Chair of Civil Engineering in 
Liverpool. After graduating at Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. 
Perrott was engaged for seven years in practical railway - 
engineering work. In 1906 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Civil Engineering in the University of New Brunswick. 
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THE BEWCASTLE CROSS.’ 


EWCASTLE CROSS is the oldest monument of our 
Angle forefathers. It bears the earliest writing of our 
English language ; and as a work of art we can hardly do 
better, after more than 1,200 years of progress. Its merits, 
its runes, and its dates have been discussed by antiquaries 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth onwards. For a long 
while it was a mere mystery ; then the inscription was read 
with some approach to reasonable accuracy by the late 
Rector of Bewcastle (Mr. Maughan), who lived close by, 
and spent years over the study of this one subject. Of late 
writers some have tried to upset his conclusions and some 
to improve them, but without much success. Living autho- 
rities, like the Bishop of Bristol and Wilhelm Victor of 
Marburg, have accepted his reading with some slight amend- 
ments and hesitations; and so, whether he was right or 
~ wrong about other matters, he must have the credit of this 
one good piece of work; the fact being that he gave time 
and trouble to it, while the rest of the antiquarian world 
formed hasty notions from rubbings or casts without his 
intimate knowledge of the original. We may, then, take 
the reading with up-to-date corrections as fairly estab- 
lished, especially as it fits in with all we can learn from 


history and archeology ; and waiving anything like a tech- , 


nical discussion, pass on to tell, as one of the earliest and 


most interesting chapters of our North-country annals, the — 


story of Bewcastle Cross. 

A four-square pillar of stone, carved all over. Not unlike 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and yet not an obelisk, for it once had 
a cross-head on the top. Dwarfed by the church tower that 
‘rises over it, and crowded by the headstones around, but still 
-a noble monolith, brought hither and raised and set on its 
base by no unskilled hands. The ornament, weather-worn 
and low in relief, needing sidelight of sunshine to give it 
effect ; but graceful flower-work and carefully wrought knots 
of symmetrical interlacing ; and one side all a single scroll, 
as if the boughs of a tree in which birds and squirrels are 
sitting and feeding; and on the side towards the church 
more knots and flowers, and a tall panel of chequerwork. 
To the west, looking over the land of Cumbria, there are 
figures: a saint in flowing robes at the top, holding a lamb, 
St. John with the Agnus Dei, Christ Himself in the mid- 
-dle (not the suffering Christ of later art, but a dignified 
_and calm God, raising His right hand in blessing and in 
His left holding the rolled book—is it His gospel, or the 
book of remembrance in which is written the name of His 
‘servant here buried ?). They do not leave us in doubt. Over 
Him they have carved His name in strange letters and 
curious spelling—it is the first time English hands have 
written it for us to read—GESSUS KRISTTUS, and be- 
neath is a page of the book He holds, and what is known in 
Heaven may be remembered on earth :—‘‘ This victory-stan- 
dard tall set up Hwaetred, Wothgar, Olwfwolthu, for 
Alefrith, late King, and son of Oswy. Pray for (?) his 
soul.’” And beneath is the figure of a king, in robes ot 
peace, lifting on his hand the falcon from its perch, Alcfrith 
himself. 

There is more writing in runes on the south side, but 
very much defaced :—‘‘In the first year of the King of this 
realm Echfrith.’”” And on the north side at the bottom :— 
“ Kynnburg.’”’ Higher up, and less distinct, another lady’s 

-name: “ Kyneswitha.”’ Above and now very faint:— 
“ King of the Mercians Wulfhere.’? We know Alcfrith and 
Ecgfrith already ; whose ‘are these other names? 

There was a singular fitness in this tribute from the 
Anglo-Roman Church to Alcfrith, over and above his share 
in the conversion of Mercia. When Oswy, with Alcfrith’s 
help, had finally overcome Penda and made the Angles into 
* great and glorious nation, and when Middle England too 
was at rest and in friendship with the North, then there 
was a great burst of progress for all, a sort of spring tide, 
like the few years before 1500 in Italy, when a wave of 
energy passed over the land and created the Renaissance. 
Here our English forefathers were ripe for the change, and, 
being already Christianised by the Irish, welcomed the fur- 

ther and more satisfying culture from Rome. The difference 
a nothing to do with modern quarrels. The great fact was 
* e tes Ireland and Iona came the first, but from Rome 
n © ancient cities of the south came the fairest and 
The Irish monks were 


finest examples of Christian ideals, 
earnest, self-sacrificing, exacting, learned, pedantic, un- 


* From a paper by Mr. W. G. Colli ae 
eee Vieit ofthe Britisti Archaoloribal Acsociation ack ed 
the Carlisle Caters. chological Association and published in 


kempt, inartistic; all their art is a spoiled imitatiom-of 
English work. The Romans and their disciples were repre- 
sentative of a quite higher grade of human existence, of 
complex civilisation, grand traditions, the wealth and health 
of the wonderful Southlands. They brought with them 
much saner learning and sounder minds than the others. 
They were personally more pleasing, better groomed, and 
better mannered; and they could practice and introduce 
music and painting and sculpture, to which the poor at- 
tempts of our rustic English were child’s play. No wonder 
that Alcfrith foregathered with these new missionaries. Note 
that he was half a Briton (Welsh), and think what. it 
means. The imagination, the love of art, especially of the 
romantic and wonderful in art, must have been his (the 
darker side of the British character, I think, came out in 
his sister, for which we need not interrupt the story). We 
see how he would be exactly the man to take up with what 
was Roman, for the Cumbrian nobles traced their pedigree 
to Roman rulers. Everything made him the patron of the 
new culture, the friend of St. Wilfrith, the advocate of 
Roman claim ; and we are not surprised to find that it was 
his influence that decided King Oswy to close the Whitby 
controversy with the reluctant half-humorous. verdict, ‘‘I 
must not quarrel with your friend St. Peter, for he has the 
keys of heaven.’’ This was in 664. Alcfrith sent Wilfvith 
to Paris to be made bishop, and intended him for the See 
of York. Meanwhile Oswy’s man, St. Chad, stepped in, 
while Wilfrith was delayed in returning. When he did 
come back it was with foreign artists and stores of Gallic 
and Italian art; and so interested was he in building 
churches that he did not seem to mind missing his bishopric. 
He evidently made a great impression on everyone. King 
Oswy fell sick in the winter of 670-1, and begged him to 
be his companion on a journey to Rome in case of recovery. 
The Mercian royal family were also his great friends, and 
many of his finest churches were in their territory. So we 
note, about 670, Wilfrith hard at work in Yorkshire and 
Northamptonshire as—not a bishop—but head of a School 
of Art, under the highest patronage, doing splendid things 
in all the flush of a ‘‘movement.’’ In the midst of this 
movement for which King Alcfrith had done so much, he 
died. There is no mention of his death in the histories, 
simply, I think, because it took place in obscure Bewcastle, 
and from sickness or in some petty fight. His work here 
was evidently to push the borders of the English a little 
further into British territory. We do not know that he 
was fighting against his king; and if he were it was accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, doing his duty as an English 
leader, dying the death.of an English hero. 

Kynnburgm, his queen, at any rate thought so, and she 
would have the finest monument for him that had ever been 
raised. She talked it over with her sister and brother, then 
growing to be the. foremost man in England, and they all 
joined in the undertaking. She must have applied to 
Wilfrith, but he was not an artist such as would himself 
execute the cross, nor did he need to act as patron and pro- 
vide funds. So his name does not appear, but we can 
hardly doubt that he lent the artists and promoted the work. 
The names of Hwaetred, Wothgar, and Olwfwolthu, if they 
are rightly read, seem to be those of these artists, the men 
who actually set up the cross, while their noble employers 
are elsewhere commemorated on the shaft. They must have 
come to Bewcastle for the job, because it was too big to carry 
out at a distance, and Bewcastle, in the first year of King 
Ecgfrith, must have been settled and peaceable English 
ground. On arrival they found the English hall in the 
Roman camp ; a little wooden church, and the freshly turfed 
grave. Their first work was to find material for the monu- 
ment. Close at hand were plenty of Roman stones; but 
after 250 years of ravage and destruction, nothing big 
enough or sound enough. Up on the moors, on Langbar, 
the natives could tell them of hard rock in plentiful out- 
crop. They found a piece some 21 feet long without a flaw, 
chiselled wedge-holes along a line, drove in their wooden 
wedges, and rent it off, rolled it upon a sledge, and drew it 
five miles down hill over the heather and home. So far 
they were doing what had been done before. They must 
have known the standing stone with early heathen spirals 
and cup-markings, like Long Meg, and the early Christian 
crosses, rudely incised on rough pillars. This Bewcastle 
Cross is only a further development of the same idea, the 
new Anglo-Roman art applied to the old Celtic gravestone. 
But the art is not Celtic. Let us look at the motives of 
ornament, interlacing, figures, scrolls, and chequers. .There 
is no Irish interlacing earlier than this in MSS. or other- 
wise. The Irish St. Columban, buried at Bobbio, has no 
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interlacing on his tomb. The Lindisfarne Gospels were 
iffwmjnated by English, not Irish scribes. It is true that 
the notion of interlacing was very soon taken up in Ireland, 
but here we intercept it on its journey outward from the 
Continent in the act of being exported. The figures are 
just such as had been carved in marble and ivory by Byzan- 
tine and North Italian artists, with broad flowing draperies, 
natural proportions, and quiet action—the direct descen- 
dants of classic masterpieces. These, imitated without good 
teaching and without what good teaching always enforces, 
study from nature, degenerated into the grotesque figures of 
Irish MSS. and crosses which make a mockery of sacred 
subjects. The scroll-work and animals are demonstrably 
identical with seventh century North Italian work. The 
scroll of vine symbolises the tree of life, or Church of Christ ; 
the little animals are sometimes actually (as in the Hever- 
sham Cross, Westmorland) little foxes ‘that spoil the vine ; 
sometimes, as here, squirrels and birds ‘‘ of paradise,’’ pea- 
cocks, hinting at resurrection and eternal hfe. The Irish 
copied these ideas with much ornamental skill, but no feel- 
ing for natural form, and debased them into the strange 
monsters involved in plaited straps, or the still lower 
dragonesque interlacing which is so familiar in their art. 
Our cross and the Ormside cup in York Museum are worthy 
to rank with the Blacas vase in the British Museum and 
others of the sixth and early seventh centuries. From our 
cross was imitated that at Ruthwell, and this motive was 
further developed in the Hexham school of sculpture; so 
that it by no means stands alone, but forms a link in the 
great series of Anglian art. The chequers used to be 
thought Norman, but are found elsewhere as _ pre- 
Norman, being also from Italy, where the same 
motive developed largely in Early Venetian and Lombard 
ornament, The dial is of a type known to be Anglo-Saxon, 
and is evidently part of the original design. The head, re- 
moved by Lord William Howard, of Naworth, the Belted 
Will of legends, is lost; but it was probably free-armed, 
not a wheel cross, which is a later and Irish form. This 
head would have been like that at Ruthwell, or Irton, or the 
two at Carlisle. No doubt Hwaetred and his colleagues 
brought with them sketches and plans embodying the hints 
of foreign art and foreign masters; but their names prove 
that they were Englishmen, at any rate not Irish, so that 
the whole cross is English, our earliest English work of art, 
made, like so many after it, under strong influence from 
Italy. Having finished the carving they set it up in a 
great base, six tons in weight, where it stood from 671 till 
1891, when the wear and tear of 1,220 years made some 
repairs necessary. But it has not been ‘‘ restored.’? What 
we~see there is all genuine, and we see it standing on its 
original site, not in the distraction or the desolation of the 
museum. As long as it is respected and left unharmed by 
unwise meddling or ignorant attacks so long it will be 
safe for all that mere wind and weather are likely to do, 
and remain in touch with all its associations to give our 
children the lesson that our fathers have told us. 


TOWN PLANNING." 


HE question of town planning is one to which attention 
has of recent years been called by public men and local 
authorities, and as a result of the bad examples of town 
planning to be found in every populated part of the country, 
resulting in narrow streets, courts, alleys, congested and 
insanitary areas, Parliament is now attempting to put right 
what should have been done at the latest through the medium 
of the Public Health Act, 1875. 

The probable cause of a good deal of the overcrowding 
in our towns and cities may be attributed to avarice—the 
desire on the part of landowners to make the most possible 
out of their lands. While saying so much, I wish at the 
same time that these remarks should not apply to all land- 
owners, for there are many noble exceptions to the rule, and 
I believe the city of Cardiff is a fine example of these excep- 
tions. 

Here, I may say, we have many fine wide streets and 
open spaces, which have been laid out voluntarily by the 
large landowners, while courts are almost unknown, and 
marrow streets are few and of ancient construction. 

It is mainly due to the small landowners where the ifl- 
effects of bad town planning are most prevalent, and: also 
PASE CO REPOS Pett ne ones eh 


* A paper read by Mr. William Harpur, M.Inst.C.E., Hes be, 


city engineer and surveyor, Cardiff, before the Sanitary Con- 
gress, 


where land companies or syndicates buy up small proper- 
ties with the object of laying out and reselling at the highest 
possible price. In such cases, in years gone by, in districts 
where no building bye-laws were in operation, or where such 
bye-laws were inadequate to properly deal with building 
operations, the effects have been in many instances deplor- 
able, and have resulted in the expenditure of many millions 
of money by local authorities in clearing insanitary areas, 
in widening and improving narrow and crooked streets and 
roads, and in constructing new streets of communication 
which should never have been necessary had the land been 
properly planned at the time it was first laid out for 


| building. 


What public expenditure might have been saved had 
local authorities been possessed of sufficient power to pro- 
perly deal with matters of the kind even since the passing 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, it is impossible to say, but 
it would total to a very large sum. In the laying out of new — 
towns, such for instance as are constantly springing up in 
our colonies, the question of town planning is not so. diffi- 
cult a matter. The district of a township would be planned 
out with its centre of commerce, its public buildings, shop- 
ping area, and manufactories ; each district being mapped — 
out for the different requirements of the city or township. 
From the various centres, main trunk thoroughfares of — 
adequate width would be constructed, leading in the direc- 
tion in which the most traffic would invariably follow, with 
side streets of varying widths for different classes of resi- 
dences, suited to the requirements of the inhabitants, and 
the provision of the requisite parks, gardens, open spaces 
and play-grounds necessary as lung spaces, and means of 
outdoor pleasure and recreation. The main thoroughfares 
would be constructed of ample width, providing for a double 
line of tramway track of standard gauge, and wide enough 
for all other kinds of vehicular traffic, especially as in 
these days of automobiles and road locomotives it is neces- 
sary that all streets, and particularly the main thorough- 
fares, should be of ample dimensions, not only for present 
requirements but for the provision of future generations. 

In choosing the site of a township three features are of 
the utmost importance :—(1) No town should be placed where 
an adequate supply of pure water is not procurable ; (2) the 
site should be at such an elevation that it may be easily 
drained.; and (3) it should be located where suitable land 
or other means of treating or otherwise properly disposing 
of the sewage are obtainable. ma 

It is seldom, however, when a new town is planned, or 
rather springs up, that these absolute essentials for the well- 
being of the inhabitants are considered, and the difficulties 
of water supply, sewerage, and sewage disposal are left to 
be grappled with and mastered at some time in the future. 
In a mining district, the first and only consideration is 
where best and most economically can the values be won; 
where and how the workers are to live is too often of secon- 
dary or no consideration. In a seaport the first considera- 
tion is where best and most economically to construct the 
docks or harbour, and seaside resorts are generally located by 
the attractiveness of the sea and beach, and of the beauty 
of the surrounding country. In the laying out of an indus- 
trial, manufacturing, or market town, however, it is pos- 
sible to fix upon a more ideal situation, and in such a case 
the three essentials before-mentioned should have first con- 
sideration. No ideal plan can be laid down as a model for 
a new town or city. The planning must naturally depend 
upon many circumstances, and particularly on the natural 
configuration of the ground. In a flat district the planning 
might be as one liked, while in a hilly district the planning 
must, whether ones likes it or not, follow the best lines 
suitable for building purposes. The planning will also de- 
pend very much upon what is likely to be the industry of 
the district, and the kind of traffic which is likely to be 
conveyed along the streets of the town, and for a proper 
idea as to what is likely to meet the case in this direction 
the only safe method to adopt in the planning is that of 
ample and sufficient areas in the building sites, with ade- 
quate width for streets and roads, and a broad estimate for 
public parks and open spaces. 

But after all, it is not so much the planning of new 
towns and cities which we have to consider in this country. 
for these will be few (except, perhaps, in mining districts) 
compared with our Colonies. We are, however, greatly con- 
cerned in the spreading out and enlargement of existing 
towns and cities, and in the necessity of preventing ‘any 
repetition of narrow streets and roads, courts and alleys, 
and in the provision of public parks and open spaces, as 


. well as a sufficiency of open space in connection with every 


ay 
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habitation, and that the expansion of our towns shall be 
upon such lines as the distant future will not have to re- 
proach the present generation as we have to reproach our 
predecessors, 

I believe that Cardiff was the first city, or if not the 
first, at any rate one of the first cities in the kingdom to 
obtain special legislation enabling its Corporation to deal in 


a limited manner with the matter of town planning. Sec- 


tion 53 of the Cardiff Corporation Act, 1894, reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Corporation may by order vary or alter the in- 
tended position or direction of any intended new street for 
the purpose of causing it to communicate in a direct line 
with any other street or any intended new street adjoining 
or near thereto or leading in the direction thereof. The 
Corporation shall make compensation to all persons injuri- 
ously affected by the exercise of the powers of this section.’’ 

It will be noticed that this clause only deals with the 
matter in certain instances, and it was brought about in 
consequence of difficulties having arisen in the planning of 
estates adjoining each other, where one estate owner, for 
instance, would not or could not make arrangements with 
the adjoining estate owner to join up streets from estate 
to estate in a proper and reasonable manner for the public 
convenience. In such cases the section of the Act referred 
to gives the Corporation power to step in and insist upon 
the streets being carried through from one estate to: an- 
other; but even this Act has its drawbacks, because it will 
be noticed that when the Corporation takes action under 
the Act, they have to ‘‘make compensation to all persons 
injuriously affected by the exercise of the powers referred 
to’’; that is to say, they have to purchase the land neces- 
sary for making the connecting streets at building land 
value, The Act also has this drawback: that to a land- 
owner anxious to make the most possible out of his land, 
it offers an inducement to so plan out his estate that the 


Corporation will be obliged to put the section into force, 


and compensate him to some extent—a nice and easy way 
of making a little money to assist in the development of 
his estate. 

The matter of wider streets was entered into very largely 
by the Corporation of Cardiff when they were remodelling 
their bye-laws prior to 1900, and was one of the points which 


for a long time delayed the making of new building bye- 
laws. My Corporation were of opinion that they should have 


power to require, in certain instances, a greater width than 
56 feet (the ordinary L.G.B. Model Bye-Law), for it is well 
known that a street of a minimum width of 50 feet is re- 
quired where a street tramway is to be constructed, as no- 
thing less than that will permit of a double line of standard 
gauge tramway and allow for the standard margins for 
ordinary road traffic. Modern conditions of street traffic, 
and the sanction of the L.G.B. to the introduction of road 


locomotives and motors on the public highways, demanded 


that streets should in the future be constructed of greater 
widths than previously. As a result of very much negotia- 
tion with the 1,.G.B., I believe that Cardiff was the first 
city to obtain the following bye-law (2) :— 

“4, (1) Every person who shall lay out a new street 
shall so lay out such street that the width thereof shail be 
forty feet at the least. 

(2) Every person who shall lay out a new street (a) 
which shall be intended for use as a earriage-road, and shall 
exceed 300 yards in length ; or (b) which, being intended to 
be used as a carriage-road, is in continuation of an existing 
Street imsended to be so used, and of a length, including 
such new street, of not less than 300 yards, shall so lay out 
such new street that the width thereof shall be fifty feet 
at the least.’’ 

What the Corporation wished to have was a discretionary 
power enabling them in certain instances to require a greater 
width of street than 40 feet. The L.G.B., however, would 


give no discretionary power, and as a result the bye-law 
requiring streets of 300 


made 50 feet in width, was obtained. 

This bye-law, however, like the preceding Act referred to. 
has its drawbacks. It is not necessary that every street of 
300 yards or more in length should be so wide as 50 feet, 
while it is very desirable that in other instances certain 
streets should be even wider than 50 feet. Therefore it 
appears that a discretionary power to make arrangements 
with landowners for certain main trunk roads to be of a 
width of 50 feet or more is very preferable to the stipula- 
tion that every street of 300 yards or more in length be of 
that width. ~ " 


It also has the further drawback that where a landowner 


yards and over in length to be | 


is desirous of making the most possible out of his estate, 
he may break up the planning of his estate in such a way 
as to make no street of a continuous length of 300 yards 
or more. There is an old saying that it is possible to drive a 
coach and horses through any Act of Parliament, and I 
may say that it appears to me quite possible for any land- 
owner, who so desires, to drive a coach and horses through 
section 53 of the Cardiff Corporation Act, 1894, and the 
Corporation bye-law respecting the width of streets greater 
than 40 feet. 

When the Cardiff Corporation was discussing with the 
Local Government Board as to the necessity of bye-laws re- 
quiring, in certain instances, streets of a greater width than 
40 feet, they were told by the official of the Board that if 


' a town or city required a street in any particular instance 


more than 40 feet wide, it was the duty of the local autho- 
rity to purchase the land necessary for making the street 
wider. 

Shortly after we had occasion to put section 53 of the 
Cardiff Corporation Act, 1894, into operation, and applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow a 


‘sum of money for buying a strip of land in order to make 


a street into a main trunk thoroughfare of greater width 
than 40 feet. We were then told by the Local Government 
Board that they could not sanction a loan being raised for 
the purpose, inasmuch as the street about to be made was 
not a public highway, and that the money was not required 
for widening an old highway, so that when we asked for 
a bye-law enabling us in certain cases to insist upon wider 
streets, we were told by the authorities that it could not 
be sanctioned, but that we must buy the additional land 
required ; but immediately we wanted to purchase land for 
making a new street. wider than ordinary, we were told by 
the same authority we could not be permitted to borrow 
money fcr such a purpose as it would be for developing a 
private estate. It is to be hoped that the Town Planning 
Bill will end such a condition of things. 

IT have here several examples of bad town planning, 
showing a condition of things which would never have been 
allowed had my Corporation power to prevent them, but the 
plans when submitted complied with the bye-laws and the 
Public Health Acts, and we had no authority to prevent 
things of the kind being done. 

If the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Bill now before 
Parliament becomes law, it will entirely obviate the bad 
methods of town planning I have just referred to, and wil! 
put an end to such a condition of things. 

The Bill enables a local authority to prepare a scheme 
‘““in respect of any land which appears likely to be used fcr 
building purposes, with the general object of securing proper 
sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenience in connection 
with the laying out and use of the land.’’ It also enables 
a local authority to prepare a scheme, not only within its 
boundaries, but also ‘‘in the neighbourhood of their area,’’ 
if the authority satisfy the Local Government Board that 
there is a primd facie case for making such a scheme. This 
will doubtless prevent bad planning just over the borders of 
the large cities and towns of the country. 

In the Town Planning Bill it also provides: — 

“The use of land for. building purposes shall include 
the use of the land for the purpose of providing open spaces, 
parks, pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose of 
executing any work upon the land, whether in the nature of 
a building work or not, and the decision of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether any purpose is a building purpose or 
not, shall be final.’’ 

A local authority is also empowered to purchase lands 
and lay them out for building purposes. 

In the case of a scheme being so prepared as to injure 
any property, the Jocal authority has to pay such compensa- 
tion as may be determined after inquiry by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and in certain events this may be recovered 
from adjoining landowners, whose properties have been en- 
hanced in value through the preparation of a scheme. 

It is to be hoped that the basis of this compensation 
will not be the inflated value usually put upon land when 
required for such purposes, plus 10 per cent. for forced sale, 
on the assumed basis of prospective building value, but that 
the valuation should be based upon the income or rental of 


_the land prior to its development for building purposes. 


There is every prospect that the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment will very greatly assist local authorities in the better 
development of the surroundings of existing towns and 
cities, and it should be hoped by everyone interested in 
town work that the Bill should in due course receive the 
Royal assent. 
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THE LATE JOSEPH HENDERSON. 


art circles and among the community generally the 


TN 
| intimation of the death of Mr. Joseph Henderson will. 


be received, says the Glasgow Herald, with profound regret. 
Mr. Henderson was the doyen of his profession in the West 
of Scotland, and by his fellow-artists was held in universal 
regard, while to the public at large he made peculiarly 
direct appeal by the quality of his art in subjects which 
never failed to charm. Though Mr. Henderson had reached 
his seyenty-sixth year his death came suddenly and un- 
expectedly. At the beginning of the month he went to 
Ballantrae, one of his favourite resorts, for a holiday. He 
was then apparently in excellent health, and until the 
middle of the present week there was nothing to indicate 
any change in his condition. On Wednesday he felt some- 
what unwell, and at half-past seven o’clock on the 17th inst. 
he passed away, death being due to heart failure. 

Joseph Henderson was born in 1832 in Stanley, Perth- 
shire. When six years of age he was taken to Edinburgh, 
where he attended school. His love of the fine arts was early 
manifested, and his school days over, he pursued his 


-art studies in the Trustees’ Academy and the School of De- 


sign. Among his fellow-students there were W. Q. Orchard- 
‘son, the brothers Burr, and Robert Herdman. When still 
‘a young man Mr. Henderson left the capital. He came 
‘to the western metropolis in 1852, and his long career co- 
incided with the rise and progress of the fine arts in Glas- 
‘gow. In the early “‘fifties’’ art in Glasgow was at a low 
ebb. The city was wholly commercial in her activities; 
art was regarded as a vain superfluity. Yet there were 
notable professors of the art of painting within her borders. 
There was MacNee—not then Sir Daniel—who was in the 
heyday of his fame as a portrait painter. Taylor of Camp- 
sie was dealing with landscapes ; Knott and Wighton were 
striving to make a living; Woolnoth and Greenlees were 
teaching drawing. Those were lean years for the artistic 
brotherhood of Glasgow. They were without a local habita- 
tion; the Art Club had not yet emerged. There was no 
Institute of the Fine Arts and no Water-Colour Society. 
Young Henderson had his share of anxieties. But he had 
in him a large measure of native grit. Glasgow remains a 
commercial city ; but the worship of the ‘golden calf’ is 
not quite the same worship it was half a century ago. To- 
day money is valued not for itself, but because its posses- 
sion lends a more delicate zest to life. The changed attitude 
is illustrated by the leading position which Glasgow now 
occupies among the art centres not only of the United King- 
dom, but of Europe. 

It is one of the distinctions of Joseph Henderson’s life 
‘that he bore a large part in bringing about the artistic 
awakening of his adopted city. He headed a small band of 
workers in oils’ and water-colours who by dint of hard work, 
earnestness of purpose, and growing pictorial achievement 
gradually dispelled the narrow estimate of art and its fol- 
lowers. Joseph Henderson’s artistic life was singularly 
complete. From his eighteenth year, when, with the daring 
of youth, he set up as a professional painter, until the close 
of his life his career was one of steady progress. If his 
earlier years had their vicissitudes, long before he reached 
‘‘the fallow leisure of his life’’ he was not only a painter 
of recognised high repute, but a prosperous and respected 
citizen. His was also an abundantly fruitful life. The two 
lines of art which he specially cultivated were those of por- 
traiture and marine work, and in both he won distinction. 
His earlier works are a revelation in respect of subject, of 
strong colour harmony, of deep sympathy. He was a ver- 
satile artist. His efforts were not confined to oil-painting ; 
the art of the aquarellist he also expressed with much charm 
of colour and grace of line. He was catholic in his choice of 
subjects. We cannot even merely catalogue all the efforts of 
his busy and accomplished brush. Nor is it necessary to 
attempt an estimate of their artistic worth. His value has 
been already appraised, and his position is securely enough 
defined, 

Half a dozen years ago, when he celebrated his artistic 
jubilee, an exhibition of his works was held in the Art Club. 
That exhibition, though it by no means fully represented 
the labour of those strenuous fifty years, was sufficient to 
illustrate his artistic development. The earliest of the 
works, dated 1852, was a portrait of himself by himself. In 
that and other of his earliest efforts in portraiture the -in- 
fluence of ‘the great masters of the eighteenth and early 
vears of the nineteenth century is plainly discernible. As 
he gained confidence his pictures gained in individuality. 
The methods of his later works were his own, the methods 


q 


< 


which he discovered for himself by close observation and un-_ 


tiring study. Among the more notable portraits painted by 
Mr. Henderson we may note as of local interest those of 
Mr. Scott Dickson, Sir Charles Cameron, and Sir John 
Muir. He remained faithful to his first love, portraiture ; 


but when a young man, when commissions were not so fre- - 


quent as during his later years, he painted interiors and 


subject pictures which afforded abundant evidence that had — 
he continued in this branch of art his distinction would have 
been as noted as it is in portraiture and seascapes. His séa- 
scapes are so familiar to frequenters of art galleries that | 


they call for no lengthened comment. He painted the sea 
in the greys of the stormy skies, swept by the wind into 
noise and tumult, but perhaps he delighted most to paint 
it in restful mood, when the calm waters glistened in sun- 
shine. The artistic output of his long: life will remain a 
testimony to his industry, versatility, and power. Why a 
painter of so much admirable work never received academic 
recognition is an enigma turning upon_the unfitness of 
things which it is now useless to attempt to solve. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 
REPORT from the education committee shows the rela- 


tive cost of higher elementary and higher grade schools. — 


A site and building of the size and character requisite for a 
higher elementary school for 345 scholars (six classrooms for 
forty, and three for thirty-five) would serve also for a higher 
grade school accommodating 420 scholars (seven classrooms: 
for forty, and four for thirty-five), practically the only dif- 
ference in requirement being that whereas the planning of 
the former type of school has to be arranged so as to give 
each scholar 12 square feet; only 10 square feet need be 
allowed in the case of a higher grade school. The above 
refers to the classrooms for ordinary instruction. As regards 
the further rooms for special forms of instruction, ¢.g., 
manual training and domestic economy, it does not appear 


that there would be any appreciable variation between the — 


structure of the two schools in this respect. A site and 
building of the kind here indicated may be assumed to 
cost about 15,000/.—5,0001. for the site, 10,0007. for the build- 
ing—and this is equivalent to nearly 431. 10s. per scholar 
(site 14]. 10s., building 297.) for the higher elementary school, — 
and nearly 35/. 15s. per scholar (site 121., building 23/. 15s.) 
for the higher grade school. The equipment (also charge- 
able to capital account) would cost about 3101., or 18s. 
scholar, for the higher elementary school, and about 3151., 
or 15s. per scholar, in the case of the higher grade school. 


Sculpture in Wax. 


Str,—Allow me to supplement the article in your last 
week’s issue on the above subject by quoting Vasari’s de- 


scription of making wax models. It may be of interest 
to your younger readers who have not their Vasari by 
them :— s- « 
‘In order to explain how wax is worked, let us suppose 
that the model is to be made in wax and not in clay. To 
render the wax more tender there should be mixed with it 


a little suet, turpentine and pitch. The property of the 


suet is to render it more easily impressible; the turpentine 
to render it more tenacious, while the pitch gives a uniform 
dark colour, and a certain tendency to harden after working. 
Should you desire to make your model of any other colour 
than black, you may do it easily by adding either red ochre, 


lake or vermilion. By adding yellow ochre it may be made 
of a corresponding colour, or by adding terra verde it may 
be made green, and so on of any other colour. Care must | 


however be taken that each of these colours shall be reduced 
to a very fine powder, and perfectly triturated, so that they 
may readily mix with the wax while melted. White wax 
will be found most useful for minuter work, such as medal- 
lions, little portraits, or such subjects as are suitable to be | 
expressed in low relief on a very small scale. For this pur- | 
pose powdered white is added to the wax as above described. 

Nor should I here conceal that some of our modern artists 
have discovered a method of mixing in wax all sovts of 


_ draperies, and everything else existing in their models with 
such truth that to many of these figures nothing seems want- 


ing, if you may so say, but life and language. 


‘* Fo return to our method of preparing the wax. So soon 


“as it is cold, make of it little sticks; these being held for a 


certain time in the hands, through their warmth soften and 
become plastic, and with these you may model sitting, up- 


right, or any other figures you desire, having taken care to 
_ build up for your wax a little scaffolding or stiffening, either 


figure, in its position. 


- modifications of attitude. 


] 
7 


of wood or iron wire, as you like, so as to preserve your 
The last is convenient, as it is 
easily bent about at the will of the artist, so as to allow of 
Working them, little by little, 
with judgment, pressing the wax with the hands, and adding 
more where necessary, you will press in the wax here and 


there with little sticks, either of bone or ivory, of iron or of 


wood. With other tools of the same kind you will add to 


and smooth the surface, and at last, with your finger, you 
will give your modelling the last softening and delicacy of 
surface.”’ 

‘Wax by itself is innoxious. But a good deal of the 
coloured material utilised in modern modelling may cause 
illness to the operating artists, and should therefore be 
employed with caution.—Yours truly, 

: ‘ ConsTaNt READER. 


Abbeys and Priories. 


Srr,—I would not weary you with correspondence on this 
subject, but I cannot refrain from expressing my admira- 
tion for “‘R. A, G. E.,’’ who on becoming a convert has 
had the “G, R. A. C. E.’’ to make a public confession. 
Apparently ‘‘Tweedledum-Tweedledee’’ (from whom I 
should have liked to read a further letter in your columns) 
is still unregenerate; so indeed am I, to speak truly. I 
perceive that you have of late admitted letters dealing with 
classical and other quotations—a graceful addition to cor- 
respondence, if not carried to excess. May I be permitted 
to parody the late Robert Browning, and apostrophise 
“GR. A. 0. BE.’ (né “‘R. A. G. E.’’) as being 


“One who sometimes turn his coat and marches sideways 
’ “When he thinks the earth will quake ; 

One who deems when right is worsted wrong should triumph ; 

Deems the fallen ne’er will rise—are wholly routed— 

Thus the Delphic spake.’’ 

Nothing can alter the fact that ‘‘R.A.J.”’ raised a steam- 
hammer to crush’a worm, and he must not be surprised if 
brother worms turn ; only, don’t let them turn their coats.— 
Faithfully yours, 

Ex Prpe HeERcuLem. 


July 20, 1908. 


a ; The Olympic Games. 

_ S1r,—The reproduction of the article by the late Watkiss 
Lloyd on the above subject, which appeared in your issue 
of the 10th inst., I read with much interest, as also did 
many: others, no doubt, and the explanation afforded re- 


garding the pentathlon of the ancient Greeks is very © 


apropos, now that the contests of a similar character are 
raging at the Stadium. The pentathlos, it is agreed, con- 
tended in five athletic exercises, viz., running, leaping, 
throwing the quoit and the javelin, besides wrestling. It 
would seem, however, from the pages of Epictetus that in 
the Olympic Games there was also the digging race, and 
there is an allusion to this curious feature of the contests 
in the fourth Idyll of Theocritus, while it appears on the 
authority of Festus Pompeius that there was a statue in the 
Capitol of a youth bearing a spade, after the manner of 
the Olympic combatants. It is a matter then for considera- 
tion whether a digging competition might not advan- 
tageously be introduced at the Stadium, in order to give 
encouragement to not only a healthful, but a profitable exer- 
cise, and in connection with that subject I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention that readers of The Architect might ad- 
vantageously vary their studies by hiring an allotment, as 
I did Some years ago, and cultivate it, so as not only to pro- 
vide ‘sufficient fresh vegetables for household consumption, 
but make presents thereof to friends who find them accept- 
able. ‘This form of practical athletics will no doubt com- 
mend itself to many, and should not be lost sight of among 
the many other contests which find so much. favour just 
now at the Franco-British Exhibition. . 
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‘colours, and of this they are wont to make coloured portraits | 
of mezzo-relievo, expressing the complexion, the hair, the , said Epictetus, ‘‘and a fine thing it would be; but mark 
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‘*So you wish to conquer in the Olympic Games?’” 


the prefaces and the consequences, and then set to work.”’ 

The advice which he gave elsewhere on the subject is: 
well worth bearing in mind now that so much attention is- 
being directed thereto:—‘‘ And if any toil, or pleasure, or 
reputation, or the loss of it be laid upon thee, remember 
that now is the contest, here already are the Olympian 
Games, and there is no deferring them any longer, and that 
in a single day and in a single trial ground is to be lost 
or gained.’’—Yours obediently, 


J. T. R. 


Cowper and Newton. 


Srr,—As the letter of Mr. Aitken which appeared in your’ 
issue of the 10th inst. has called forth no remarks editorial 
or otherwise, I ask your permission to publish a few words 
on the subject. I suppose it was considered that any ques-: 
tion relating to a poet was too literary to be discussed:in a. 
technical journal. But as architectural classes are now 
established in universities and colleges, courses of English 
literature will have to be gone thrgugh by the student. Be- 
sides, if Cowper could not be regarded as an artist, he 
certainly induced men to study nature as it appeared before 
their eyes ; and he therefore helped to create the landscape: 
school of England, which vastly differed from the classic 
school. His sensitive mind considered that the arts were not 
free from the liability to evil which accompanied human 
efforts, for he wrote :-— 

To teach the canvas innocent deceit, 

Or lay the landscape on the snowy sheet— 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime, 
That leave no stain upon the wing of time. 


Cowper loved the country and, although he might consider 
the love a weakness, he also loved truthful representation of 
rural scenes. He at one time went so far as to suggest 
subjects from Homer which he imagined were fit to be- 
painted. I daresay Mr. Aitken has by this time remembered 
that. 

The words in your article which were obnoxious to him, 
viz., ‘‘from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing,’’ were taken from Mrs. Barrett Browning’s ‘‘ Cow- 
per’s Grave,’’ which is to my mind the most sympathetic 
poem ever written by one poet on the fate of another. No- 
one was better qualified to understand Cowper, for Mrs. 
Browning had likewise to pass through painful years. A 
great many physicians who have studied mental diseases 
would say the lady was right, and that Cowper’s mind was 
generally unpoised, although at intervals it was shrewd, 
vigorous and upright. Other specialists hold the contrary 
opinion. It would ill become me to attempt a decision. 
My conclusion, after giving closer attention to the question 
than is usual, is that William Cowper was an ultra-refined 
aristocrat, that he was ultra-sensitive, and that he had 
not the vigour to forget acts of injustice towards himself, 
but even in his boyhood brooded on and exaggerated them. 
Many artists and poets are remarkable for femininity. 
Cowper possessed it from his birth, and it was developed 
with time. It is an exceptional quality, and it is well the 
multitude do not possess it. It makes the poet fit to be. 
classed, as Shakespeare said, with the lunatic and the lover, 
and it is the thin partition which divides great power from 
extreme weakness. 

Cowper’s mind was essentially religious, but from his 
natural organisation he could not help feeling remorse for 
acts which were as blameless as teaching the canvas inno- 
cent deceit. He had, like most youths in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, no voice in the selection of a career. 
From Westminster School he passed to a solicitor’s office, 
and yet, such was his tendency to remorse, he spoke of leav- 
ing his father as if he were the prodigal son :— 

At a thoughtless age, allured 
By every gilded folly, we renounced 
His sheltering side, and willingly forwent 
That converse which we now in vain regret. 


Cowper in such a disturbed and susceptible state fell 
under the influence of the Rev. John Newton, who was a 
most remarkable character. He had been brought up as a 
slaver, and we may be sure he was an energetic agent. The 
desire at length came to him to make atonement for the past 
by becoming a clergyman. An Archbishop of York declined 
to ordain him—probably because he was unable to. under- 
stand the depth of the uncouth candidate’s zeal. However, 
he was more successful with another prelate, and in 1767, 
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when Cowper went with Mrs. Unwin to’ live at Olney, he 
wwas the curate. The poet was then thirty-six years old. 
-Newton, who possessed literary gifts and wrote fine hymns, 
could have little difficulty in persuading Cowper to aid him 
‘by composing hymns. But as a clergyman he did not realise 
that constant prayer-meetings and services which were sup- 
plementary to the services in church were not adapted to a 
delicate man like Cowper, who had lately suffered great 
‘tribulation in the loss of a friend. It is not difficult to 
‘obtain the opinion of scholarly physicians in Edinburgh, 
and if Mr. Aitken would inquire he would learn that. such 
a course as Cowper had to pass through would not be 
tolerated by any doctor in our time. The poet broke down, 
and it was long before his mind recovered. John Newton’s 
portrait is enough to explain the system adopted, for with 
excessive energy he could not make allowances for the 
idiosyncrasy of such a weakling as William Cowper. The 
tragedy of the relations between the two men is suggested 
with a skill to which I lay no claim. 

With apologies for occupying so much of your space with 
a subject that may be considered to some extent as per- 
sonal,—Your obedient servant, 

KE. N. Cowper. 


Stone Houses and Window Frames. 


S1r,—I beg to enclose a query and to solicit the honour 
of a reply in your paper. 

In building a stone house to be rough-cast overlined inside 
and round windows with brick, windows being side-hung 
pine casements, measuring on an average 4 feet high and 
divided by one or more mullions with oak sill, will you 
kindly advise me at what stage of the work and in what 
manner it is best that window-frames should be placed in 
position ? 

1. Should they be built in during the building of the walls, 
and if so (a) should the bricks be built up close enough to 
actually touch the frames? or (b) should a space (and of 
what size) be left between bricks and window-frames, to be 
afterwards filled in with mortar or cement? or 

2. Is it best to finish building the walls first, leaving 
empty spaces for the window-frames to be inserted after- 
‘wards, breaking walls when necessary to push the frames in ? 
—Yours obediently, aM, 


Srr,—Can you inform us who are the manufacturers of 
the hand-made roofing tiles marked “ XL” ?—Yours truly, 
beige AE 
[Can any of our readers give our subscriber this informa- 
‘tion 7] 


GENERAL. 


Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., has completed another painting for 
‘the Edinburgh Merchant Hall. It will be used as an over- 
‘mantel, and represents the first meeting of the Merchant 
‘Company in 1681. There are over twenty figures, but none 
of them are derived from portraits. 


Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., formerly professor of Greek in 
Edinburgh, was on Tuesday elected a trustee of the British 
Museum. 


A Sub-Committee of the general purposes committee of the 
London County Council have reported on the works depart- 
ment, and recommend that it should not be continued as 
at present. 


The Bronze Statue of James Boswell, by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A., and which he is presenting to the city of 
Lichfield, is now ready for delivery. Lord Lytton will be 
invited to unveil the statue on September 19. 


The “Grand Prix de Rome” for painting has been 
‘awarded to M. Lefeuvre, pupil of MM. Jules Lefebvre and 
‘Tony Robert-Fleury. A ‘premier second grand prix” was 
‘gained by M. Prat, and a “ deuxiéme second grand prix” by 
M. Bergés, two pupils of M. Cormon. 


The Littlehampton Urban District Council invite plans and 
‘sections, with estimate of cost, of a scheme of drainage of part 
of the district of Littlehampton, Wick and Toddington. No 
premiums. Instructions will be forwarded on application to 
Mr. A. Shelley, clerk, Littlehampton. The successful engineer 
will be employed at a commission of 5 per cent. on the outlay, 
to include all travelling and personal expenses. 

The House on Denmark Hill, Camberwell, where Ruskin 
resided in the ’forties, and in which he wrote the second part 
of his “ Modern Painters,” is being converted into a boarding- 
house for gentlemen. 


The Town Council of Perth are applying for an extension 
of the boundaries of the city so as to comprise the districts of 
Scone, Corsiehill, Hillyland, Tulloch and Friarton. It is 
also proposed to extend the tramways and to erect a larger 
town hall than was originally contemplated, and to purchase 
property near the building for the formation of new streets. 


The Legion of Honour is not increased by the addition obey 
any architect in celebration of the national fétes. M. Gervais, 
a painter, and M. Desbois, a sculptor, aré promoted to the 
rank of officers. The following are among the new chevaliers :— 
MM. aDechenaud, Delance, Gueldry, Jobert, Geo. Roussel, — 
painters ; M. Payrol, sculptor ; M. Mignon, engraver. © r 


At University College, London, the following appointment a 
have been made :—Mr. Henry Metcalfe Hobart, to the newly — 
created lectureship in electrical design ; Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, 
assistant in the department of architecture; Mr. R. E, ~ 
Middleton to the lectureship in municipal engineering for the — 
session 1908-9. a. 

A Report and Plans have been prepared by Mr. James 
Morris, architect, Ayr, showing the work that was being” 
carried out on the Auld Brig by him. The report and plans 
had been generally approved of by Sir Rowand Anderson, — 
Edinburgh. The plans were exhibited in the Council Cham- 
bers. It was remitted to the burgh surveyor to consider the 
plans and report. 4 


The Worcester Education Committee last week adop cL 
the plans of the city architect for the proposed girls’ school 
between the two blocks of buildings of the Victoria Institute, 
The cost of erection is estimated at 6,750. The city archi- © 
tect has also been instructed to prepare an estimate for the ~ 
erection of a complete secondary school for girls on another — 
site. : 


a 4 
ed 


Mr. Frederick E. Pearce Edwards, city architect of Brad- 
ford, having been recommended by the special committee to the © 
Sheffield City Council for appointment as eity architect at 
a salary of 650/. has been elected. Mr.. Edwards was — 
appointed city architect for Bradford in 1900. Among his — 
testimonials was one from Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., with — 
whom he has been associated in designing and building large 
additions to Bradford town hall, which are to cost 85,000/. 


The Whitworth Art Gallery and Museum, Manchester, is ~ 
to be opened on July 29. The galleries double the former 
capacity of the building, while on the first floor a lofty and ~ 
spacious lecture hall, capable of accommodating 700 or 800_ 
people, has been provided. An illustration of the building, of ~ 
which Messrs. Beaumont & Son are architects, appeared in 
The Architect on February 8, 1907. 7 


The Formal Reopening, after restoration, of the Abbey — 
Church of Sempringham, took place on Sunday. The tower ~ 
was struck by lightning last February, three of the orna- 
mental pinnacles being dislodged, and wrecking the chancel _ 
roof. Extensive repairs have consequently been necessary, — 
and, as far as possible, the restored parts are in keeping with — 
the original architecture. Sempringham was the birthplace of — 
St. Gilbert, who founded the only English monastic Order, — 
the Order of: Sempringham, during the great religious revival 
in the reign of Stephen. The distinguishing feature of the — 
Order was the revival of the double monastery. This institu- — 
tion, owing to the ravages of invaders, died out after 
100 years. The Norman nave of the abbey still remains. | 
There is also a fine Norman doorway on the south side of the 
church with ancient doors of fir ornamented with ironwork, 
amongst the finest in England. The damage having been ~ 
caused by lightning, the expense has been borne by the — 
insurance company. a 


The Shropshire Education Authority at their last meeting 4 
adopted ‘a report by the works committee which stated that — 
ninety-eight sets of plans were received for a proposed 
secondary school for the Market Drayton Union. Mr. H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., was appointed as assessor at a fee of 
thirty guineas, and the committee recommended that the 
plans submitted by Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert — 
Square, Manchester, be approved and adopted, subject to 
certain minor alterations suggested by the assessor, and that 
Mr. Holt be appointed architect of the school on the usual 
terms, viz.:—2% per cent. for the quantities and 5 per cent. 
for the preparation of the plans, making the necessary copies 
thereof, supervision of the work of the erection of the school, 
&c. The committee had decided that in future competitive 
plans for the erection of new schools be obtained by invitation 
only, the local advisory committee to nominate a certain 


| number of architects and the local education authority to | 


select a similar number, each case, however, to be dealt with | 
on its merits, 


24, 1908, 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE is a prospect of a reform in the London County 
Council by which the mysterious opposition to the use of 
reinforced concrete will come toanend. The Building Act 
Committee have at length discovered that although it would 
be useless to attempt to seek Parliamentary sanction for a 
general amendment of the Building Acts, there is one 
important matter which should be dealt with in the next 
session—yiz., the use of steel construction and reinforced 
conerete in buildings. This method of construction, the 
Committee explain, was not contemplated in the Act of 
1894, and there is no doubt that a change of the law in this 
direction is necessary in order to meet modern building 
requirements. The Committee have been strongly urged 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institution to pro- 
mote legislation with that object. Under the London 
Building Act, 1894, the walls of all buildings must be of the 
thickness prescribed by the first schedule of the Act, with 
the effect that the walls of buildings mainly constructed 
of steel or reinforced concrete have to be of a greater thick- 
ness than is necessary for stability, thus unnecessarily 
diminishing the floor space of the buildings. The solicitor 
says that under standing order No. B 163 the Council have 
power to promote legislation on the subject, and the Par- 
hamentary Committee have been informed of what is 
intended. Considering the lethargy hitherto shown it is 
remarkable that the amendment of the Building Acts so 
as to facilitate the use of steel or reinforced concrete is to 
be secured as quickly as possible. 


GaLLANt little Wales is not likely to overlook the possi- 
bilities of advantages which may arise from having a 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer who is a native. About a 
week ago a deputation had an interview with Mr. Luoyp- 
GrorGE in respect of the contemplated National Museum 
of Wales. Already a grant of 20,0001. had been promised. 
The deputation wished to have the grant increased by 
39,0001., and that an annual grant for maintenance of 
10,5001. should be made. It was also asked that an Act 
should be passed authorising the Corporation of Cardiff 
%0 transfer the contents of the Cardiff Museum to the 
National Museum and to apply the rate of 4d. in the ll. 


‘to the same purpose. The public subscriptions amount to 


22,5001., and the Cardiff Corporation will give 7,5001. It 
is estimated the buildings. will cost 75,0001. and the fur- 
nishing and equipment 10,0001. The additional grant of 
939,000I. is therefore required. Edinburgh and Dublin have 
already secured much larger sums from the Treasury. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his satisfaction 
that a fine building was to be erected, for a shoddy 
Structure would not be worthy of the magnificent site in 
Cathays Park. He was therefore favourable to the appli- 
cation, and promised to do all he could to help forward so 
important a national institution. 


Committee of the London County 
Council propose to expend 401. on a drawing of the site of 
the new County Hall, to be preserved with other works of 
art. But what will give more satisfaction to contractors 
1s that 751. is to be laid out on copies of plans and drawings 


Tur Establishment 


Of the river wall for their use in tendering. The Thames 


‘mission, on certain conditions, to the Council to construct 
am embankment on the site of the new County Hall, in 
accordance with the plan submitted. The Establishment 
Committee are strongly of opinion that tenders for this 
work should be invited from selected firms. It is con- 
‘sidered inexpedient at present to publish the amount of the 
= in respect of this part of the work, which will, 
ia be submitted to the Council subsequent to 
Getiyery of the tenders. In connection with the embank- 


‘ment wall some lengths of 
will also be Behicciad Hae aks ae the County, Hall 


Conservancy have expressed willingness to grant per- 
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A case was lately decided in the Supreme Court of 
New York which the American Institute of Architects 
have recorded in their ‘* Bulletin.’? The suit was brought 
against an architect to recover damages for alleged negli- 
gence of the architect, causing the death of a workman 
employed in the erection of a building. The death was 
alleged to have been caused by defective construction of a 
wall, which fell and killed the deceased, husband of the 
plaintiff. The building was constructed under’ the 
ordinary form of contract between the contractor and the 
owner, adopted and recommended for general use by the 
American Institute of Architects and the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, which provided, among other things, 
that the work was to be done under the direction of the 
architect. Plaintiff claimed the architect owed a duty of 
supervision of the work done by the builder. By demurrer 
to the complaint the question of law was raised whether 
there was any such liability ‘as between the architect and 
an employé of the contractor. Mr. Justice Davis, in 
giving judgment, said: ‘‘ Assuming the truth of the mate- 
rial allegations of the complaint, I think it must be held in 
this particular case that the defendant, an architect, was 
the agent of the owner and that the derelictions com- 
plained of were violations of a duty which the defendant 
owed to the owner alone. This duty was created solely 
by the contract between the defendant and the owner, 
and the violation of that duty was a dereliction of non- 
feasance for which the defendant cannot be held liable to 
this plaintiff.’’ 


Tue Homeric Age was at one time supposed to be so 
remote that Cardinal Newman described it as ‘‘ the age 
which preceded or introduced the first formations of human 
society,’’ and the poet was said to be an almost mythical 
personage and the earliest apostle of civilisation. The 
excavations of Dr. ArTHur Evans and of other explorers 
have shown there was a ‘‘ Greece before Greece,’’ and that 
centuries before Homer began his wanderings there was 
advanced civilisation in Knossos as well as elsewhere. The 
ancient civilisation of Crete has inspired a remarkable 
series of lectures in connection with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Extensionist Summer Meeting. The first part 
came to an end yesterday, and the second part, which 
commences to-morrow, will continue until August 13. In 
the course there are fifty-eight lectures, and as several 
recognised authorities have co-operated in delivering them 
a large amount of knowledge regarding Greek archeology 
will be diffused. The secretary is the Rev. D. H. 
CraNnaGE, who has already endeavoured to make English 
Gothic better known by his lectures in the provinces. 


EXPERIENCE in London is that only by means of the 
most rigid economy is there a possibility of making an 
underground railway produce a dividend. There is no 
doubt that one of the causes was the costliness of the pre- 
liminary outlay in obtaining an Act and purchasing ground. 
But all the contractors who were engaged on sections did 
not find the excavations were profitable. With such 
differences as now exist in Paris there is little likelihood that 
the contractors for the Metropolitan Railway can escape 
heavy losses. Almost from the commencement of the 
work the quantity turned out by the excavators was much 
less than had been estimated. The Government autho- 
rities have made tests as to how far the allegations were 
true, and they have found that the quantities were even 
less than were stated by the contractors. One reason given 
is that owing to the difficulty of obtaining work it is neces- 
sary for the men to extend their employment as long as 
they can. But before the whole line is completed several 
years must elapse. In order to have the work carried out 
in their own way the men will no longer obey the con- 
tractors’ gangers and overseers, and they wish to stipulate 
that the gangers are to be elected by the navvies. It is 
also proposed that the day should be limited under all 
circumstances to ten hours, and the wage is to. be 
80 centimes an hour. The contractors are willing to pay 
70 centimes. But as that rate will not be accepted the 
Chamber of Syndics propose that the works should be 
closed by degrees, | 
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AN OLD HOSPITAL AS A COLLEGE. 


ee suggestion offered by Lord MacponNeuL in the 
House of Lords on Monday about making over the 
Hospital or Priory of Kilmainham to the new but name- 
less Irish University is likely to cause some surprise 
among those who are not acquainted with the buildings. 
Others who may be only partially informed would say 
the suggestion was as absurd as would be a proposal to 
assign the Royal Hospital at Chelsea to London Uni- 
versity, which, like the Irish institution, has not the 
‘residences for students usually associated with a uni- 
versity in this country. 

The Royal Hospital in Dublin, which is very close to 
the western boundary of the city, was founded about 
1680 in order to receive 200 invalid soldiers. But it does 
not entirely consist of wards and dormitories. The 
buildings form a square around a court, and have a length 
of about 800 feet on each frontage. There is an interest- 
ing chapel, the ceiling of which was lately restored and 
of which we published illustrations. In this country 
there is not a finer exanrple of work in plaster. There is 
also a large wainscoted hall, which serves as an orna- 
mental armoury and portrait gallery. The style is 
evidence for the belief that the whole group was designed 
by Sir CuristopHeR Wren, and it has an architectural 
character which deserves to be recognised. 

The hospital, it should be remembered, is the official 
residence of the Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
and as such it was occupied by the Duke of Connaucut 
and his family. Readers’ of “‘ Charles O’Malley ’’ are 
aware that Sir Gzoraz Dasuwoop once held the appoint- 
ment; and from the description of the ball-room it might 
be supposed that the hospital was a delightful place, 
like some other buildings which have had to suffer from 
a name that is not entirely appropriate. Lord Mac- 
DONNELL no doubt knows that about seventy years ago 
the Government of the time intended to abolish the 
institution. But on the remonstrances of the citizens of 
Dublin, with the support of the then Commander of the 
Forces, the hospital was allowed to remain. There may 
still be a desire among officials to have it utilised for a 
different purpose, and it may one day become a residential 
college. 

The arrangement would, however, be no more than a 
temporary evasion of a difficulty. If the Government 
undertake to set up a new university it should be pro- 
vided-with whatever is necessary for accomplishing that 
purpose, and collegiate buildings are as indispensable as 
any apparatus in the laboratories. The new university 
has to compete with the Elizabethan University or Trinity 
College in Dublin, which possesses several large build- 
ings erected for students’ residences. To the majority 
of the citizens the idea of the university is more closely 
associated with the students’ quarters than with the 
examination hall, library, or printing office. Unless the 
new university is to be handicapped in the competition, 
and is intended to be evidence of governmental mis- 
management, care should be taken to erect suitable build- 
ings for students as well as for professors. 

The Royal Hospital at Kilmainham is, as we have 
said, the Horse Guards of Ireland; but it has also served 


as a hospital, and accordingly there will be little difficulty . 


in exciting prejudice against it whenever the project 
receives approval from the Government. To the excit- 
able Irish mind it will appear to be a death trap. If 
ordinary hospitals should from their degeneration be con- 
sumed after ten years’ use, it will be asked, what must 
be the state of one which has been in use since the seven- 
teenth century? If tested by the abundance of microbes 
the walls are likely to be considered irreparable. 

But on financial grounds also this project seems to 
be not worthy of approval. By one of the amendments 
of the Bill the university is to be without a chapel. It 

cannot therefore be said that the existing chapel is to 
be allowed to continue as a place for devotional services. 
Some of the large halls and galleries will also be found 
useless. The conversion of so many buildings into 
students’ quarters will prove a costly experiment, and 
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- to seek elsewhere. 
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the rooms cannot be as well adapted to residence as those — 
ina specially planned building. There is the advantage of — 
a large site which is rather remote from the central parts — 
of Dublin, and which is moreover contiguous to the fine — 
and diversified region known as the Phoenix Park. Nor is 

it without associations, for at one time it belonged to the 


Knights Templars, and after their suppression it was 
transferred to the Knights of St. John of Jem m. 
Use the site if it can be obtained gratuitously, but erect — 
on it a building which will be adapted to the requirements — 
of the occupiers. re 

Trinity College, fortunately, came into possession not 
only of monastic property in Dublin, but of many con- 
fiscated estates throughout the island; otherwise it is 
doubtful whether it would now be in existence. Long 
before it was founded Ireland had gained a reputation for 
its schools; but they were attached to monasteries. The 
school of Armagh was at one time said to be attended by 
5,000 students. Places where there were formerly sey n 
churches were probably the sites of large schools. But 
there were branches of knowledge which Irishmen h 
In Oxford the Irish students form 
part of the Southern English ‘‘ nation,’’ and a street 
known as Irishman’s Street. Accordingly early in 
fourteenth century the Archbishop of Dublin obte 
from the Pope the necessary authority for establishing 
university. ‘The Archbishop died before he comple 
his task, and several years passed before it was resu 
by his successor, and he also failed. Later on a petiti 
was addressed to Edward III. on the subject, and 
issued Letters Patent giving special protection to Tt 
students travelling to and from an English unive 
Another fruitless effort was made in 1465, and. a 
one in 1496. 

With so many precedents before them the Gove 
ment should be able to realise that neither papal nor royal 
support can by itself found a university that will endu 
One of the main causes of the fiascos is poverty ; am 
is the complete reliance on Government for everytl 
The Queen’s Colleges in Cork, Galway, and Belfast 
new erections, and they were well adapted to mee 
necessities of the country; yet, judging by the resul 
they have not been successful. The Catholic Unive 
was promoted at.a time which was most favourab 
such a novelty. There was boundless enthus 
throughout the country ; nevertheless only a few st 
were forthcoming. The latest project has many % 
ponents, and it is not difficult to imagine what i» 
become unless unusual care is taken to overcome thet 
objections. | Every shortcoming will be magn 
thousandfold. The absence of residential buildin 
3 firmer foundation than any of the other imputed 
of the scheme; and judging by experience it is uml 
that people will supply what the Government hav 
deemed to be necessary. The erection of build 
therefore a duty which should be accepted by Mi 
and then if the University should not become an 
in the pacification and prosperity-making of Ireland, 
fault will be with Irishmen alone. 


“FLIGHTS OF STEPS.” 

HE house agents complain about the difficulty 
daily experience in letting houses with basemer 
Occupiers may be willing to put up with the arrangem 
as with many other shortcomings, but servants 
to accept them. We are not to be surprised at 
about sanitation descending to the kitchen; and if x 
in the basement are asserted to be unhealthy 
medical officers of health and other functionaries 1 
be ready to agree. , a 
It must not be concluded that in all cases baseme 
were a necessity in London streets. A great mamy p 
desired to have steps leading to their hall door. They 
to be found in expensive houses, and it was imagine 
conferred an air of respectability, although there mga PS 
only two stories above the basement. Housewives were 
indifferent to the inconvenience which might be caused 
servants for the sake of appearance, and declined to admit 
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the difficulty in wintry or unfavourable weather of keeping 
“the stone steps in a creditable state. Probably the toil of 
“scrubbing has more to do with the condemnation of houses 
‘with basements than any other cause. 

Although exterior steps may continue to be adopted for 
yuildings to which it is desired to impart an air of dignity, 
it is not likely they will always form part of houses in by- 
streets and in suburbs. Yet it must be allowed that the 
“humblest example has some interest. In our peaceable 
times not much attention is given to security in considering 
the approaches to a dwelling. But it was not so at all 
times, and the subject of steps has, therefore, a very close 
eonnection with the history of buildings. Although this fact 
ean be easily demonstrated, it is remarkable that languages 
seem to be wanting in a word which will distinguish 
exterior from interior stairs. Popularly exterior stair- 
eases with us are known as flights of steps, and the phrase 
is likely to remain. 

On any question, however simple, relating to building 
‘it seems to be necessary to go back to Egypt. Were steps 
employed to enhance the effects of the great buildings? 
The American poet tells us— 

. The mighty pyramids of stone, 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


Some corpulent Englishmen would testify that they 
are the most inconvenient stairs which were ever con- 
‘structed. The ground had been so overcast with sand 
and other material it is impossible to speak with certainty 
concerning many arrangements of the buildings which 
have survived. Steps appear to have been used at certain 
“places on the Nile which would be called ‘‘ stairs ’’ on the 
Thames. There were also stairs or steps as well as ramps 
‘in the approaches to the tombs. But the most probable 
Opinion is that the temples as well as the dwellings were 
entered at the ground-level. 
_ Other races who may have drawn inspiration from 
Egypt were able to realise the effect of a great number of 
Steps or stages. But we need not enter on a description 
_of work throughout the East. It is sufficient to say that 
at an early period the value of height was recognised—we 
“suppose it was a stage in development—and in order to 
attain 1b arrangements had to be made which comprised 
employment of steps of various kinds. Primitive 
dwellings, for the sake of safety, had also to be raised so 
as to become inaccessible to marauders, and, in fact, there 
‘were a number of causes which would make men seek a 
different scale for dealing with some things than was to be 
derived from their own height. 
be _ When, therefore, we find, as with the Greeks, that the 
‘ideal style for their temples did not ascend far above the 
earth, it was only natural that they should add to it by a 
lofty stylobate or platform, as well as by placing the build- 
ings on lofty sites. Unless there were intermediates on 
‘each stage of the stylobate it could not be expected that an 
‘aged worshipper would often enter such a building as the 
‘Parthenon. The temples, as we know, were to be con- 
‘sidered as shrines, and there was no obligation on any of 
‘the worshippers of Athena to enter the temple at any time. 
The advantage to be gained from a lofty platform is to be 
witnessed in Nimes, as well as in Athens and Rome; the 
~ Maison Oarrée,’’ being Corinthian, is loftier in propor- 
tion to its length or breadth than a Doric temple. But if 
the building had been erected so that it could be entered 
at the street-level it would unquestionably lose much of 
‘its dignity. 
. it 1s worth noting that, although the Greek and Roman 
bag resembled the Maison Carrée in the effort to 
elevate them, a different principle was followed with 
‘Christian churches. They were accessible to old and young 
without the trouble of climbing. This becomes more re- 
‘tmarkable from the fact that several of them possessed 
‘“typts to which it was necessary to construct stairs for 
descent. _ The level of the ground may have changed, but 
‘™ most instances it will be found that the necessities of 
living worshippers or parishioners were considered to have 
The prior claim over reverence to a martyr or other saint. 
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Occasionally there may be one or two steps to an Italian 
church, but it is evident the aim was to dispense with 


| them. 


One of the strongest aspirations of Gothic architects 
was towards height. The body of the building was not 
only raised in order that the roof could be seen above all 
the surrounding buildings, but towers and spires were 
added without much regard for utility. Very rarely one of 
the great Gothic churches has a base which is above the 
roadway. Exceptional conditions sometimes occur which 
made it compulsory that one part should be higher than 
another. Such cases only demonstrate the general rule. 
The English cathedrals and churches will serve to suggest 
the conditions as well as any others. If St. Paul’s, 
London, should be cited we must remember that it is not a 
Gothic building, and it was erected at a time when many 
steps were supposed to be suitable for churches as well as 
secular buildings. 

What seems more extraordinary is that at a time when 
churches were open to all many of the castles displayed 
precautions against the entry of strangers. The house of 
JACQUES Ca@uR at Bourges, which was erected towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, shows a staircase constructed 
within a special tower. It was only after the Renaissance 
that in France the entrances were not suggestive of danger. 

In England, although party influences were not always 
favourable to friendship, there never was such enmity 
between possessors of land as we hear of in France or 
Italy. When a new era began with the suppression of the 
monasteries the buildings which were obtained by royal 
favourites were of a different kind from the castles of the 
nobles on the Continent. An abbot or prior could generally 
afford to be hospitable, and their doors did not seem to be 
guarded. The majority of early Tudor buildings which 
were specially erected appear to have been designed to 


carry on the tradition of hospitality. But in some of the 


Elizabethan buildings we see the effect of foreign influences, 
and the front stands on a terrace which cannot be reached 
without ascending several steps. Paintings by Mr. Friru 
and the late Mr. Wauuer suggest the picturesqueness of 
those features, and there is no question that the exterior 
stairs and balconies lent themselves to display. In conse- 
quence they have been employed on the stage. They are, 
however, suggestive of transactions for which the interior 
of the house was not adapted. There is no reason why the 
peasants who appear in Mr. Friru’s picture of the coming 
of age of the heir to: the estate should not meet him in 
the great hall, as would have been the custom at an earlier 
time. It may also be pointed out that Bacon is silent 
concerning external stairs; although he proposed for his 
model palace a tower in the centre of the front elevation, 
with stairs within leading to a fine landing-place at the 
top. In the court there were also to be staircases cast into 
turrets on the outside. Worron, although he gives direc- 
tions concerning staircases within a building, is likewise 
silent about any which would be visible on the outside to 
the public, while he gives advice concerning interior 
staircases. 

The means for ascending and descending in Italian 
gardens in order to perceive the novelties which were 
created by famous artists could hardly fail to persuade 
those who made the Grand Tour to adopt some imitation 
of them. Steps, especially if they were flanked by balus- 
trading, were taken to express the same idea as the foun- 
tains and sculpture of the Italian gardens. When once . 
work of that kind was introduced in an English garden. it 
became evident that similar treatment was necessary more 
near to the mansion in order that it and the grounds 
might appear to have unity and belong to the, same 
possessor. That Sir Cuartes Barry accomplished at 
Trentham in Staffordshire, endeavouring by the terraces, 
balustrading, vases, and statues to widen the base of the 
mansion, and the terraced gardens at Shrubland Park are 
examples of the belief in the traditions up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. ey 

It is, however, doubtful whether, for a time at least, 
as much advantage will be derived from flights of steps as 
in past years. People who have had experience of the con- 
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venience of lifts are not likely to undergo fatigue for the 
sake of recalling a practice which, if ancient, is foreign. 
But it should be remembered that the objections on sanitary 
grounds to basements do not apply in the case either of 
public buildings or large country mansions, where the 
basements are only used temporarily, and rarely, if at all, 
for residential purposes. But in streets in towns base- 
ments when used for the latter are not much superior to 
cellars, and it would be an advantage if similar laws were 
applied to both. The basement would not exist in many 
cases if it were not for the flight of steps leading to tre 
hall, and as a pretentious accessory the steps are not de- 
serving of approval. : 


WARWICK AND ITS CASTLE.” 


(Gj UY’S CLIFFE is most charmingly situated, the mansion 
J being beautifully placed on a cliff overhanging the 
western bank of the Avon. It is supposed that here was an 
oratory and a cell for a hermit in Saxon times, and it is 
certain that a hermit dwelt here in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Henry IV. Henry V. visited the Cliff, 
and here a chantry was founded by Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. I might here mention that Henry V., 
the victor of Agincourt, was so much struck with the 
beauty of the spot that he determined to found a chantry 
for two priests. This intention was frustrated by death, but 
as just mentioned, Richard Beauchamp gave effect to that 
monarch’s wishes in the first year of the succeeding monarch’s 
reign, the unhappy Henry VI. This beautiful spot is 
however more particularly associated with the legend of 
the doughty Guy, Earl of Warwick, who decided to wean 
himself from the ‘‘ deceitful pleasures of this world,’’? and 
retire here to pass in devotion the closing years of ‘a 
bustling life of warlike and wonderful adventures.”’ 

It appears that Guy, as was wont in those days of 
chivalry, wooed the fair Felice, and it was only after he 
had slain that ‘‘ monstrous wyld and cruell beast,’’ the Dun- 
Cow of Dunsmore, and had fought with great valour against 
the Pagans in the Holy Land, rescuing more than one 
emperor’s daughter, and generally proved himself a proper 
man, that he succeeded in overcoming her reluctance. His 
subsequent desertion and deception of the lady he had been 
at so much pains to win was no doubt prompted by the best 
of motives, but looks to posterity much like attempting to 
mend one wrong by committing another. He is supposed to 
have reflected— 


How he had done many a man woe, 
And slain many a man with his hand, 
Burnt and destroyed many a land, 
And all was for woman’s love 

And not for God’s sake above. 


A curious story attaches to the story of the Dun Cow, 
mythic though it be. On the north-west edge of Shropshire 
is the Staple Hill, a collection of upright stones disposed in 
a circle 90 feet in diameter, and bearing the name of 
‘‘Michell’s fold,’’ a title signifying the middle fold or en- 
closure, forming as it does the central one between two others. 
It is supposed to have been the scene of burial as well as 
sacrifice by the Druids, and the following legend still 
lingers among these stones. Here the voice of fiction declares 
there formerly dwelt a giant, who guarded his cow within 
this enclosure like another Apis among the ancient 
Egyptians, a cow who yielded her milk as miraculously as 
the bear (idumla whom we read of in Icelandic mythology, 
filling every vessel that could be brought to her, until at 
length an old crone attempted to catch her milk in a sieve, 
when, furious at the insult, she broke out of the magical en- 
closure at Michell’s fold and wandered into Warwick- 
shire, where her subsequent history and fate are well known 
under that of the Dun Cow, whose death added another 
laurel to the immortal Guy, Earl of Warwick. 

To the reign of Athelstan, a.p. 926, some of our early 
chroniclers assign the existence of the fabulous Guy. Accord- 
ing to the legend, Athelstan was at war with the Danes, who 
had penetrated to the neighbourhood of Winchester ; and it 
was to depend upon the issue of a single combat between an 
English champion, to be appointed, and Colbran—who, 
though acting as champion of the Danes, is described as 
being an African or Saracen of gigantic size—whether the 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atherzum by Mr. 
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crown of England should be retained by Athelstan or be 
transferred to Anlaf, King of Denmark, and Govelaph, King 
of Norway. Earl Guy, whose valour had obtained for him 
great renown, had at the very time landed at Portsmouth 
in the garb of a palmer, having returned from a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and being engaged as champion by the 
king, who, without knowing him, had been directed by a 
vision to apply to him to undertake the matter, he sue- 
ceeded in killing the Danish champion. What is the origin 
of this tradition, which cannot be traced higher than the 
early part of the twelfth century, it is difficult to determine. 
The story as given by our early historians is inconsistent 
with the known circumstances of the times, and it may be 
observed that the name of the champion, Guy, the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and the African or Saracenic origin of 
Colbran, point to a period subsequent to the Norman Con- 
quest as that in which the legend received its present form. 

Returning to the surroundings of this beautiful spot, we 
notice beyond the house the chapel. Its chief interest is the 
much mutilated statue of the famous Guy, carved out of the 
rock, and standing some 8 feet high ; the statue is believed tp 
be much older than the building which contains it. : 

In the front of the house we find a path which leads down 
to the level of the river and to Guy’s Well, at which the hero 
is said to have quenched his thirst. Passing by the foot of 
the perpendicular rock upon which the house stands, and 
by the side of the river, we come to the cliff beneath the 
chapel. Here are a number of caverns, hollowed out in 
medieval times, probably for the accommodation of the 
chantry priests; they communicate by subterranean pas- 
sages with the chapel. Adjoining is the more ancient caye 
which Guy is said to have inhabited. ’ 

Not far from here, northwards in the direction of Kenil- 
worth, is Blacklow Hill, the scene of Piers Gaveston’s execu- 
tion by the barons. It would appear he surrendered to them 
at Scarborough, under a distinct promise of safety. He was 
at first conducted to Deddington Castle, near Banbury, but 
Guy, Earl of Warwick—not our mythical friend—whom he 
had mortally offended by calling him the ‘‘ Black Hound of 
Arden,’’ had him seized and conveyed to Warwick Castle. 
‘‘ Now you shall feel the hound’s teeth,’’ the earl muttered 
when the captive Gascon was confronted with him. After 
a mock trial by torchlight, Gaveston was led out and be- 
headed on this spot. Retribution followed this lawless act, 
for every one of the barons concerned died by violence within 
the next few years. . 

Reluctantly leaving this delightful scenery, we take te 
our carriages and wend our way to ancient Warwick, com: 
mencing our pilgrimage with a visit to that institution which 
owes its existence to that much-maligned Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, whom Walter Scott in his ‘‘ Kenilworth” 
depicts in such uncertain light. It is one of the few build 
ings that.escaped the disastrous fire of 1694. It dates baci 
from the reign of Henry VI., and originally belonged to tw« 
guilds or fraternities, one in honour of the Holy Trinit 
and the Blessed Virgin ; the other of St. George thé Martyr 
They were eventually united. On the dissolution 0 
the guild the property came into the possession of thi 
bailiff and burgesses of Warwick. In 1571 Queen Hliza 
beth’s favourite appears to have signified his desire to form 
a hospital of ‘‘certain poor people,’’ in effect for twelve mei 
or brethren, ‘‘ impotent persons not having above 5/. per an 
num of their own, and such as either had been or should bi 
maimed in the warrs in the said queen’s service, her hein) 
and successors, especially under the conduct of the said ear 
or his heirs, or had been servants and tenants to him ant 
his heirs, and born in the counties of Warwick or Gloucester 
or having their dwelling there five years before ; and in cas) 
there happen to be none such hurt in the warrs, then othe 
poor of Kenilworth, Warwick, Stretford-super-Avon in thi 
county, or of Wotton-under-Edge, or Erlingham @ 
Gloucestershire, to be recommended by the minister ani 
churchwardens where they last had their abode, which poo 
men are to have liveries (viz., gowns of blew cloth wit) 
a ragged staff embroydered on the left sleeve), and not to g 
Into the town without them.”’ 

The property of the hospital consists of farms and tithe 
in the counties of Warwick and Gloucester. Each brother 1 
allowed 701. per annum besides the privileges of the house 
The master receives 3501. per annum. As you have observed 
each brother has separate apartments; there is a commo) 
kitchen with attendant cook and housekeeper. I feel sure yo 
were much impressed with its old-world quaintness, its beav 
tiful situation. Leicester piously called this place his Maisor 
Dieu, and by way of keeping up the tradition embellished th 
building wherever possible with scriptural texts, suitable fc 
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cogitation by aged men. Its chapel, dedicated to St. James, 
stands immediately over the west gate; the embattled tower 
probably dates from the fourteenth century. The view from 


here is delightful; one can see the Cotswold Hills to the 


westward standing out on the horizon. 

The gateway beneath the chapel is strongly vaulted, and 
formed part of the town fortifications erected in the twelfth 
century, the iron stanchions of the gate being still visible in 
the walls ; over the gateway is the cognisance of the Dudleys 
—the bear and the ragged staff—with the motto ‘‘ Droit et 
Loyal.”’ This badge is between the initials R. L.—Robert 
Leicester. 

Lord de Lisle and Dudley, the lineal descendant of 
Robert Dudley, has the right of nomination to the vacancies 
as they arise. His ancestral residence is, as you are aware, 
at Penshurst in Kent. 

Before I proceed further, let me give you briefly a few 
facts touching the history of this celebrated little town. It 
is said that P. Octavius Scapula erected here about the year 
a.p. 50 a fortress, and it was supposed to have been the 
presidium Romanorum at which a cohort of Dalmatian 
horse was stationed. Another account states its erection 
was due to Cimbeline, a British king, whose son Guiderius 
greatly extended it, but being afterwards almost totally 
destroyed by the Picts and Scots, it lay in a ruinous con- 
dition until it was rebuilt by the renowned Caractacus. It 
suffered greatly from the Danish invaders, but was repaired 
by the Lady Ethelflede, the daughter of King Alfred, who 


‘made a strong fortification here, called the Dungeon, upon a 


hill of earth artificially raised near the river side on the west 
part of the castle. Warwick has been the centre of many stir- 
ring events in English history ; to mention three—firstly, the 
insurrection of the barons in Henry IITI.’s reign; secondly, 
the Wars of the Roses, when the King-maker, Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, brought his sovereign Edward IV. 
here as his guest, but virtually a prisoner; and 


finally, the Civil Wars of the Stuart period, the then 


chatelain of the castle being an ardent Parliamentarian. 


The town is of course mentioned in Domesday Book, where 


we learn that ‘‘in the borough the king has in his demesne 
115 houses, and the king’s barons have 112, from which the 
king receives danegelt ; the Bishop of Worcester has nine 


‘dwellings, the Bishop of Chester seven, the Abbot of Coven- 
_try thirty-six, and four were destroyed to enlarge the castle.”’ 
In the time of Edward the Confessor the sheriffwick’ of 


Warwick with the borough and royal manors rendered 65). 
and ‘thirty-six sextars of honey, or 24]. 6s. instead of 


_ honey ; now with the forra of the royal manors and pleas of 


the county it pays per annum 1451. by weight, 237. for the 
custom of dogs, 20s. for a sumpter horse, 107. for a hawk, 
and 100s. for greengold ; besides this it renders twenty-four 
sextars of honey of the larger measure, and from the borough 


“Six sextars of honey at the sextar for 15s.’’ I think you will 
agree with me, an unusually long extract from the Domesday 


Book, and moreover it is apparent that a by no means modest 
tithe of goods and chattels fell to the king’s treasury. 

We continue, our pilgrimage and enter the Collegiate 
Church of St. Mary. It was made collegiate by Roger de 
Newburgh, the second Norman earl. Dissolved in 1545 by 
Henry VIII., it was transferred to the burgesses of the 
town, with an estate then worth 581. 14s. 4d., to maintain 
it together with the king’s school. The glory, however, of 
this church is the Beauchamp chapel, founded by Earl 
Richard Beauchamp by will, and commenced in 1443 and 
completed 1464 ; it is considered one of the finest examples of 
pure Gothic in the kingdom. In the centre of the chapel is 
the splendid tomb of the earl ; it is of grey Purbeck marble, 
and supports a beautifully wrought brass effigy of the great 
earl, with sword and dagger, the head uncovered and rest- 
ing upon his helmet, the hands raised in prayer, the feet 
Supported by a bear and griffin ; the curious hoop-like frame- 
work you saw at one time supported a velvet pall, which 
has been removed. Another monument is that of Robert 


Dudley, Earl of Warwick, favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 


founder of the hospital we saw this morning. Beside him 
lies the Countess (not Amy Robsart) ; a long description in 
Latin records that the monument was “erected by his most 
Sorrowful wife Leetitia, to the best and dearest of husbands.”’ 
The local guide-book facetiously adds ‘‘ the student of his- 
tory will probably think that Letitia was easily satisfied.’’ 
Close by is the tomb of the “noble Inpe,”’ the quaint expres- 
Sion used with respect to the child of the before-mentioned 
Robert Dudley and his wife Letitia ; his diminutive suit of 


armour you saw subsequently in the castle. 


A flight of six steps on the north side of the chapel leads 


to a small lobby containing some ancient stall-seats, and from 
this we reach the chantry, remarkable for its richly-traced 
fan roof and curious wooden piscina. The confessional or 
oratory is reached by an ascent of four badly-worn steps from 
the north side of the chantry ; it contains a pew, doubtless 
used by the Warwick family during the celebration of High 
Mass, and a hagioscope afforded the occupants a view of the 
altar in the adjoining chapel. 

The chancel is a beautiful piece of Perpendicular work. 
It is part of the building erected by the Beauchamps at the 
close of the fourteenth century ; the lofty groined roof with its 
elegant tracery displays the arms of the founders. In the 
middle of the choir is the tomb of the first Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and Catherine his second wife ; he 
distinguished himself at Crecy and Poictiers, and fought in 
Palestine. In the choir also, though no stone marks the 
spot, lies William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, brother 
of Queen Catharine Parr. The guide-book tells us that ‘‘this 
Marquesse so decessid not the richest man in Englond 
nor of sufficient living to make his said lady any jointure 
it was doubtid howe and by whom he should be buryed. Ffor 
the said lady had not wherewith to beare the chardge, and 
therefore order was given that his corps should be enchested 
and kept untill the quenes pleasure therein might be 
knowen.’’ Queen Elizabeth subsequently paid the cost of 
the funeral. 

In the Norman crypt we found a splendid example of 
solid Norman and Early English masonry ; the vault of the 
Warwick family also, though lugubrious, was interesting, 
and the ancient ducking-stool preserved in the crypt was in 
excellent preservation, having the effect no doubt of making 
many much-married men, who suffer from the genus ‘‘ nag- 
ger,’’ heartily wish its ancient functions were yet still in 
vogue. 

Warwick Castle. 

We now arrive at the pitce de résistance of our wander- 
ings, and enter by the porter’s lodge into the precincts of 
this ancient stronghold. Warwick Castle is one of the very 
few baronial residences now remaining which are connected 
with our early history, and rears its tower and lofty turrets 
in the immediate vicinity of the town. It stands on a rocky 
eminence 90 feet perpendicular height, and overhanging the 
river, which washes its rocky base. The most ancient part of 
the castle, according to Domesday Book, was erected in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, which document informs us 
that it was ‘‘a special stronghold for the midland part of 
the kingdom.’’ In the reign of William the Conqueror it 
received considerable additions, when Turchill, then vice- 
comes of Warwickshire, was ordered to enlarge and repair it. 
The Conqueror, however, being distrustful of Turchill, com- 
mitted the custody of it to one of his own followers, Henry 
de Newburgh, whom he created Earl of Warwick, the first 
of that title of the Norman line, the father of Roger, the 
second earl, who founded the Collegiate Church of St. Mary. 
This Roger garrisoned the castle for King Stephen against 
Maud, Henry [.’s daughter. Of such importance was this 
castle considered that Henry III. compelled Margery, 
the sister and heiress of Thomas de Newburgh, the sixth earl 
of the Norman line, that she would not marry any person 
who was not persona grata with the king, and for whom he 
could not have the greatest confidence. To the Newburghs 
succeeded the Beauchamps. Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Richard Beauchamp, Karl of Warwick in the reign of 
Henry VI., married Richard Neville, who assumed the 
title of Earl of Warwick in the reign of Henry VI. by 
right of his wife, and was called the King-maker. After 
the forfeiture of the estates from the Nevilles, it was granted 
to the Dudleys, and that line failing, the title of Earl of 
Warwick was given by James I. to Robert Rich, whose 
property it continued until 1759. The castle, however, was 
granted to Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. This latter noble- 
man found the castle in a ruinous condition, and expended 
large sums on its restoration. Under his successor the for- 
tress was garrisoned for the Parliament, and in 1642 it was 
besieged by the king’s forces. The gatehouse tower of the 
castle is flanked by embattled walls covered with ivy, 
having at the extremity Cesar’s Tower and Guy’s Tower. 
The gate between machicolated towers leads to the great 
court bounded by ramparts and turrets. Czesar’s Tower 
is 174 feet high, and is supposed to be the most ancient part 
of the castle, the dungeon beneath it being a strong vaulted 
chamber, and on its walls are rude scratched drawings and 
inscriptions of those unfortunates who were imprisoned here 
from time to time. It was here Piers Gaveston was confined 
previous to his execution, 
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Beside the towers mentioned, there are the Bear and deficient, every fresh-air inlet was closed, in order to keep 


Clarence towers, and the Northern tower, almost in front 
of the mound. The Bear Tower was the erection of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. The won- 
derful collection of armour, one of the finest in the kingdom, 
appears to the best advantage in the armoury passage and 
the great hall. The paintings are of the greatest possible 
interest, some of Vandyke’s and Rubens’s masterpieces. The 
red drawing-room, sometimes called the sealing-wax room, 
the cedar drawing-room, the green drawing-room, the State 
bedroom, and finally Lady Warwick’s boudoir, are all filled 
with articles of the greatest interest and value. The great 
dining-room contains the celebrated equestrian picture of 
Charles I. by Vandyke; copies are to be seen in other 


places, notably, I believe, Windsor Castle and the National | 


Gallery. I have omitted to mention one picture of supreme 
interest, and that is the one in the cedar drawing-room of 
Queen Henrietta, the wife of Charles I.; the bust was 
by Vandyke, and the rest of the portrait completed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. This cedar room is panelled from cedar 
obtained from the castle estate and carved by the local car- 
penters, really a very fine piece of work. I must not omit to 
mention the celebrated Warwick Vase standing in the green- 
house. It is attributed to Lysippus of Sicyon, a Greek artist 
who flourished at the close of the fourth century ; it was dug 
out of the ruins of the Tiburtine villa, the residence of 
Hadrian Augustus. I feel confident that you were much im- 
pressed with the noble proportions of the hall, and although 
one naturally deeply regrets that the original roof, so richly 
carved, was destroyed in the disastrous fire of Advent Sun- 
day, 1871, nevertheless I must confess I think the raising 
of the roof, originally rather low-pitched, adds much to its 
noble proportions, The views from the windows give a 
glimpse of truly delightful woqdland scenery, with the silvery 
Avon winding beneath. This is indeed worth a long journey 
of itself, but combined with the gardens and park, laid out 
with such exquisite taste, with its noble cedars, majestic 
oaks, elms, and beeches, cannot but arouse in our breasts an 
intense admiration of this noble demesne so redolent with all 
that charms the lover of venerable monuments of his coun- 
try’s history. 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS.* 


HE object of all true education should be to make intelli- 
gent labourers, craftsmen, merchants and good citizens, 
and the conditions under which our children labour should be 
such as to assist them in every way in the attainment of this 
object. Whilst of late years much has been done to improve 
the curriculum, administration, lighting, cleanliness, &c., of 
our schools, yet very little progress has been made to improve 
their ventilation. 

Of the many causes which bring about mental fatigue, 
lassitude, headache, inattention, so often noticeable in chil- 
dren towards the close of the day’s studies, there is none, 
perhaps, which contributes more to this end than the want of 
proper ventilation. I recently visited a new school of the 
central hall type in Middlesborough, a town whose death rate 
from lung diseases is very high. On entering one of the class- 
rooms that had just been vacated I found the air so foul that 
it caused me to draw back, and I noticed that no attempt was 
made to change the air by opening the windows or in any other 
way, and the children were allowed to again occupy the room 
under these very unsatisfactory conditions and were expected 
to do justice to their studies. 

My attention was then drawn to the natural system of 
ventilation, and I have since examined and tested a number 
of buildings in various parts of the country supposed to be 
ventilated on this system, and found :—Where several ceiling 
outlets were connected together by metal tubes and led into 
a so-called central extractor there was a danger of foul air 
being drawn from one class-room and carried along the tubes 
and delivered through what was intended to be the foul-air 
outlet into another room, for the children there to breathe over 
again. 

: I believe Dr. Scurfield, medical officer of health for Shef- 
field, made some tests in Sunderland a few years ago, with 
somewhat similar results. 

Fresh-air inlet wall-tubes fitted with regulating traps were 
very often closed and sometimes filled with paper and rubbish, 
-and the flaps being out of sight had been forgotten. In very 
cold weather, owing to the heating of some schools being so 
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the room warm. The'same often applied to ventilating stoves, 
which were closed and had been forgotten, Inlet metal grat- 
ings in outer walls were of such design that the metal closed 
the opening at least 60 or 80 per cent. Down draughts were 
often complained of coming from the ceiling foul-air outlets, 
connected to so-called roof extractors ; and in some cases gas 
jets had been placed in the tubes, but these were not sufficient 
to cause a proper draught. Regulating flaps had been placed 
in the ceiling outlets ; these had been closed to prevent down 
draught, and had remained so. 
matic closing valves were used to prevent down draughts, and 
these wbuld somietimes ‘‘ go wrong’’ ; and in one new school, 
not twelve months old, every one had ‘‘ gone wrong,”’ and was ~ 
closed and had been for some time. To avoid interfering with — 
the appearance of a building by putting in a number of roof — 
turrets ‘‘ secret ventilators ’’ were often used, and for the sake — 
of appearance the children’s health was made to suffer, for the — 
very name of “secret’’ concealed ventilator implies its use- 
lessness, . 


From my observations and the recent tests made by experts _ 


to ascertain the state of the air in the class-rooms I am led to 
believe that many, if not most, of our modern schools are 


ta 


inefficiently ventilated, and a radical change will have to be — 


made to make them efficient. A mistaken belief in the powers 
of the many appliances which are now put on the market and 
illustrated in well-got-up catalogues is partly responsible for 
this, and too much reliance is placed in so-called roof ex- — 
tractors which trade under the assumed name of “ venti- 
lators ’’—in some cases they would be better called fresh-air 
inlets. : 
Dr. George Reid, county medical officer of health, Stafford-_ 


shire, recently made some tests to ascertain the quality of air 


in schools built on the central hall type and those of the — 
pavilion system now being erected in Staffordshire and Derby- — 


shire. The tests showed the air to be very much purer in the — 


pavilion schools than those of the central hall type, and even — 
better than the Plenum ventilated schools of that district. __ 


The standard of purity in the central hall schools was very 


far short of that generally recognised. From the complaints 
made in the central hall schools it would appear that from a~ 
ventilation point of view it is not the most serviceable build-— 
ing, and even from an administration point of view many 
head teachers have led me to believe that little importance can di 
be placed on the idea of having the head teacher's desk in 
sight of all the class-rooms. It is to be regretted that this type | 
of building has been so extensively erected before its efficiency — 
has been proved. No doubt the rules of the Board of Educa-— 
tion in recommending it in their ‘‘ Principles to be observed ~ 
in planning and putting up new buildings” has led many 
architects and others to adopt it in order to get their plans — 


approved, there being no other course apparently open to 
them. The arbitrary manner in which the Board of Educa- 
tion have dealt with those who suggested improvements 1m 


the planning and ventilation of schools is much to be regretted, — 
and the opposition which the pavilion system met with from 
this body does not reflect much credit upon uy — 

By ventilation we do not mean putting into a building 
certain appliances either mechanical or otherwise, but by 
passing through a building sufficient fresh air to maintain 
it in a state of purity to the general comfort of the occupants. | 
The different systems of ventilating schools may be described 
as follows :— 

1. Natural systems. } 

(a) By means of fresh-air inlets in walls, and in ventilat- 

ing radiators and stoves fitted with regulating flaps. Foul- 


air outlet openings in ceilings connected by means of tubes — 


to so-called roof extractors either on the ridge or “ concealed.” 
This system, which appears to be. largely adopted, will be 
known to most of us by its failures and want of system, and — 
thereby want of ventilation, 

(b) The open-air system, such as may be found in Germany 
and at ‘ The Cloisters,’? Letchworth, where really no yentila- — 
tion in the ordinary sense takes place. Whilst this building 
has many advantages from a hygienic point of view, yet I do 
not think the idea could be adopted for the average school of, 
say, 300 to 500 scholars without enormous cost, but at the | 
same time its possibilities should not be overlooked. The result 
of this scheme is that sufficiently warm and completely fresh 
air is supplied to each student without the danger of it 
becoming vitiated. 

(c) Another system, somewhat on the lines of the first one 
as regards inlets, and having the foul-air outlets in the ceil- 
a roof turret by ducts formed of wood 
The turret is fitted with an inner 


* 


framing and plaster. 


In some cases hinged auto- — 


Le 
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framing, the openings of which are covered with silk cloth 
flaps, which remain closed on the side of the wind and easily 
open with the current of air passing through the ducts. An 
outer framing is fitted in the usual way with louvred openings 
to protect the inner from the weather. The system has proved 
successful but is capable of improvement. 

(d) In some cases an iron flue from the heating chamber 

is placed in an upcast shaft, which draws the vitiated air 
from the class-rooms by means of ducts with outlets at ceiling 
and floor levels. The fresh air is warmed by being passed 
over the heating apparatus, and is delivered at about 8 feet 
from the floor level. This system is more elaborate and pre- 
tentious than most natural systems, but has met with some 
measure of success. 

(e) In the counties of Staffordshire and Derbyshire a new 
type of school on the pavilion system has been built to ensure 
the cross ventilation into the open air of all class-rooms, which 

_ appears to be the most natural and successful way of dealing 
with, this question. The tests in these schools, taken by Dr. 
Reid, shows the air inside to be practically as pure as that 
outside. This system of ventilation is by means of hoppers 
and sash windows on both sides of the room. No appliances 
of any kind are used, but ventilating radiators are introduced 
on both sides of the rooms. On the coldest days in winter 
some of the hoppers are kept open with no discomfort to the 
scholars. The fresh-air inlets provide six or eight times the 
area usually required by the Board of Education. It has been 
necessary to slightly increase the heating surface on account of 
the larger quantity of fresh air admitted. In these schools a 
system of thorough cross ventilation is obtained and so a 
natural system of ventilation exists. All sorts of difficulties 
were raised by the Board of Education when the plans for 
these schools were submitted, and it was only after a deputa- 
tion had waited on the Board that permission was ébtained 
to put up the buildings, which have undoubtedly proved far 
in advance of those built on the principles recommended by 
the Board. Although several of His Majesty’s inspectors have 
visited these schools privately, yet, I understand, no official 
approval of them has been given. 


2. Mechanical systems. 


A number of schools have been ventilated on various 
mechanical systems, but I think the initial cost and cost of 
upkeep is too prohibitive for schools excepting in special cases, 
and could only be used with advantage in large towns where 
the air is laden with dust and dirt. On this account and owing 
to the limited space I have not dealt with the mechanical 
systems. 

_ There may be some excuse for keeping windows closed 
where the air is laden with soot and dust and the air requires 
moistening, but even then buildings should have their windows 
made to open. It does not seem natural to teach children to 
keep windows closed, as the ideas learnt at school are carried 
into the home, and they should rather be taught to keep 
windows open and obtain as much fresh air as possible. 

Among the buildings of this class which I visited was one 
recently erected in London for higher educational purposes. 
Outlets were placed near the ceilings, connected by ducts to a 

large extracting fan on the roof, and although the fan could 
be heard working in the rooms below, yet no upward movement 
of the air was noticed, although I tested it in several ways and 
in a number of rooms. I entered the rooms immediately after 
an examination had been held, and found it quite a relief 
to pass out into the open air once more. 

The question often arises as to whether schools can be pro- 
perly ventilated so as to maintain a recognised standard of 
purity without incurring great expense. The Staffordshire 
and Denbighshire show us that this can be done, for the 
amount of added impurity in the schools only averaged 
-23 CO, per 1,000 cubic feet. 

_ Ihave purposely avoided going into technical details on 
“points which may be interesting in themselves but may cause 
us to overlook the more salient points of the question before us. 
_ My object is not to attempt to calculate the velocity of air 
passing through certain-sized openings, or to say whether the 
CO, to be found in class-rooms is greater at the ceiling or 
floor level. Whilst I have gathered statistics on these and 
other interesting points, I have purposely omitted them, and 
hope rather to show that there is something radically wrong 
with the ventilation of many of our new schools, and to appeal 
for an inquiry to ascertain the best means of making them 
efficient. What I think we want to consider is how to supply 
our class-rooms with plenty of fresh air so as to scour them as 
often as possible during occupation. I would suggest :— 

1. That school teachers be scientifically taught the neces- 

sity for keeping the air of the class-room in as pure a state as 


© 
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possible, and the proper use of regulating fresh-air. inlets 
and the need for opening windows on every possible occasion. 
(a) For the sake of the children, to enable them to obtain the 
maximum benefit of the teaching from an educational point 
of view. (b) For their own sakes, to guard against the lung 
and throat diseases and excessive death rate which teachers 
are liable to. Teachers should understand that fresh air will 
prevent the spread of disease and growth of organisms which 
thrive in closed rooms. 

2. That a standard of purity be required rather than 
certain fixed rules as to cubical contents. Any amount of 
space can be had in a room, and yet the air can be as filthy 
as it is possible for it to be. 

5. That all class-rooms be so designed that windows or 
hoppers, &c., be made to open, and so arranged as to 
thoroughly scour the room in a few minutes with inlets well 
ag a pid The more inlets there are, the less draughts will 

e felt. 

4. That qualified inspectors be appointed to examine all 
schools and to regularly test the air to see that the standard of 
purity is maintained, and that efficient inlets and outlets are 
provided and to keep charts of their observations. Such in- 
spectors should be directly under the medical officer for the 
district. This work should be done by men having a knowledge 
of school building, and not left to those who have been ap- 
pointed by virtue of their having previously held some Govern- 
ment appointment in another capacity. 

5. That the heating arrangements are such that a reason- 
able temperature shall be maintained without resorting to 
extraordinary stoking of fires or boilers. 

Here again too much reliance is put on the heating power 
of certain makers’ fittings claimed by them. It must be re- 
membered that children often come to school in a half-clad 
condition, and the want of proper heating has led to the 
closing of all fresh-air inlets which might have been left open 
had the temperature of the rooms been raised to a state of 
comfort. 

A great deal depends upon the surroundings of a school, 
and not enough attention is paid to the selection of its site. 
Committees often choose an unsuitable site and then invite 
architects to submit designs, which, at the best from an 
aspect point of view, have much to be desired. Advice should 
be taken before the site is chosen, so as to place the building 
in a suitable position with as much fresh air around it as 
possible, and to avoid playgrounds being overshadowed, &c, 

The question of the ventilation of our schools requires the 
more serious consideration of those who have to look after 
them. It is only by collaboration with medical experts that 
architects can expect to arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
this question and find the most suitable means of making our 
school buildings healthy and really efficient ; schoolmasters 
may also be consulted with advantage. It is singular that 
schools are designed and erected from stereotyped rules 
without even consulting masters in any way, as so often 
special requirements peculiar to the locality may be entirely 
overlooked. J 

It is a well-known fact that persons engaged in outdoor 
occupation are much stronger in physique than those who 
follow an indoor vocation; and yet, do we realise that our 
children are in many cases shut up in unhealthy surroundings, 
even in our new schools, for so large a period of their lives? 
The experiments recently made in Germany to provide open- 
air schools for teaching physically unfit children and those 
who are backward (not on account of defective intelligence) 
points to the necessity of supplying the children with as much 
fresh air as possible during teaching hours. As yet, how- 
ever, the difficulty of successfully coping with the require- 
ments during winter time when the snow is on the ground 
has not been overcome, but the good results show that it is not 
necessary, even in a climate like ours, to bottle up children 
in class-rooms, whose air is vitiated, to secure efficient tuition. 
The reason for this is that we treat fresh air as an unwelcome 
guest in our homes, and avoid the least draught as likely to 
bring us all the ills that flesh is heir to. ; ; 

To-day hundreds of new schools are being erected in various 
parts of the country, many of them probably with no real 
ventilation at all, and in these buildings our children will 
have to labour under most unhealthy conditions. May I urge 
for a more natural environment? What we want in our class- 
rooms is more fresh air; nothing can equal it, and there is 
plenty of it to be had. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute and the Royal Institute of 
Public Health are to hold a joint congress in Leeds next 


year. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue results of the midsummer examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have been an- 
nounced, Out of 188 candidates in the ‘‘ Preliminary ”’ 
21 claimed exemption, 128 passed, and 39 were rele- 
gated. For the ‘‘ Intermediate,’ out of 176 candidates 
83 passed and 93 were relegated. ‘There were 116 candi- 
dates in the ‘‘ Final ’’; 36 of them passed and 80 were 
relegated. The following specific subjects will be omitted 
from the ‘‘ Intermediate ’’ examination in future :— 
1. Classic ornament. 2. The characteristic mouldings 
and ornaments of each period of English architecture 
from A.D. 1000 to 1550, with their application. 3. The 
orders of Greek and Roman architecture: their origin, 
development, and application. 4. Outlines of the history 
of Medizval and Renaissance architecture in Europe. 
Instead of the above, two papers will be set on (1) the 
General History of Architecture ; and (2) the Purpose of 
Architectural Features in Relation to the Buildmgs in 
which they occur. Answers to be accompanied by ex- 
planatory sketches. The following specific subjects will 
be omitted from the ‘‘ Final and Special ’’ examination 
in future :—Subject II.—The principal styles of archi- 
tecture: their features, mouldings, and ornament.  (i.) 
The characteristic mouldings, &c., of the special style 
selected by the student ; (ii.) the characteristic mouldings, 
&c., of the principal styles of architecture. Instead of 
the above the following papers will be set :—Morning.— 
The Principles of Architecture: their Theory and Applica- 
tion. Illustrated by drawings. Afternoon.—A written 
thesis. Illustrated by sketches. The first examinations 
under these new conditions will be held in June 1909. It 
had been felt for some time that the headings of the sub- 
jects on the art side of the examinations were too precise, 
and rather tended to foster cramming, which the Board of 
Examiners are anxious to avoid. The examiners have 
felt themselves precluded from going beyond the exact 
limits of the headings of the subjects, and the candidates 
have been handicapped by the narrow scope of the 
questions. 


Tat most costly incubus the Works Department of 
the London County Council is now among the historic 
blunders which are inevitable when ambitious amateurs 
experiment with administration and it can no longer do 
wrong. It was cast aside on Tuesday amidsi a state of 
confusion which was a significant testimony to its effects. 
How much the people of London have had to pay for such 
a burthen is not easily calculated. There is no doubt also 
many other public bodies throughout the country were 
weak enough to follow the London example, and with 
similar consequences. All such shams owe their exist- 
ence to the supposition that architects and builders are 
unlike other men in business, and are organised to cheat 
those who employ them. ‘The condition of business is a 
commentary on the distrust which the Works Depart- 
ment has engendered; but the deception has vanished, 
and they must have peculiar notions of right and wrong 
who will have the hardihood to regret the dissolution of 
the members or their subordinates. 


THERE was a time when there was no difficulty 
in finding a place in an English church for any repre- 
sentation of a member of a noble family. Fortunately 
more care is now exercised, of which an instance was 
afforded in the Carlisle Consistory Court on Tuesday. 
The Dowager Countess of DerBy wished that a statuette 
of a baby son, who died in 1871 when sixteen months old, 
should be placed near the communion rails in Witherslack 
Church. The Vicar accordingly applied for a faculty. 
The Chancellor refused the application. He considered 
the position suggested was inappropriate, and if the 
sanctuary had to be enlarged trouble would arise from its 
presence. It was also possible that mistakes would be 
made in identifying the subject. The erection of monu- 
ments in churches is no longer generally approved. - But 


in this case the figure could not be considered as monu- 
mental. In the wide possessions of the Derby family if 
would not be difficult to find a secular building where it 
would be welcomed, especially if the figure could be con- 
sidered as a work of art. 


From the first report by the Board of Trustees for the 
National Galleries of Scotland it appears the collections 
were visited by 66,704 people. The gifts were a picture 
in oil, entitled A Cornfield near Wooler, by JAMES 
CHARLES; antique marble bust, Head of young man, by 
unknown Greek sculptor; and picture in oil, entitled The 
Bowlers, by Sir Grorae Harvey, P.R.S.A. The 
Trustees purchased a picture in oil, entitled Gil Blas and 
the Bishop of Granada, by W. E. Lockuart, R.5.A.; a 
picture in water-colour, entitled Moorish Procession, by 
Artuur Meuviute, A.R.S.A.; a picture in oil, entitled 
Christmas Eve, by AntHuR Menviuie, A.R.S.A.; and a 
picture in oil, being the study for the picture entitled 
John Knox preaching, by Sir Davip Wiuxte, R.A. The 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery was visited by 5,392 
people. A marble bust of Sir WaLTEeR Scort, by Sir PF. 
Cuantrey, R.A., was presented, and the purchases were 
a portrait in oil of Wriiu1am, Earl of GLENCAIRN, artist un- 
known; a portrait, water-colour, of Professor Dick, V.8., 
artist unknown; a portrait in oil, GEORGE MACDONALD, 
LL.D., by Miss C. S. Harnison. 


Tur Prix de Rome for architecture has this year 
rewarded M. Boussois, a pupil of M. Pascau, who, 
according to the Figaro, relates an incident in the prize 
man’s career which is meritorious. M. Boussois when 
he was fifteen entered the atelier of M. Pascau, where his — 
abilities were soon recognised. That he was to compete 
for the Prix de Rome was taken as a matter of course; 
but in order that he might concentrate his attention on 
the contest when the time approached to begin the special 
studies he resolved to serve his year in the army before — 
he was summoned. Neither in Paris nor Versailles would 
the. authorities enrol him, and he decided to try if there 
was a chance in Melun. M. Pascau, who approved of 
the intentions of his pupil, then introduced M. Boussors — 
to the Minister of War, with the result that he was 
accepted by the Council who had originally set aside his 
application. When his term of service was over he re- 
turned to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, obtained sundry 
prizes, and finaily, in his twenty-fourth year, secured the 
Grand Prix. The subject assigned was ‘‘ Faculté mixte 
de médecine et de pharmacie ’’ on a rectangular site of 
20,000 metres and including all the departments of @ 
hospital. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S._CHAPEL AND PRESIDENT’S - 
DWELLING—GARDEN FRONT. 


ie two plates do not show buildings which are umi- 
form in style, but in the later work the collegiate 
type of residence is preserved as well as in the earlier. 


STOCKPORT TOWN HALL. 


DESCRIPTION of this building is printed on the 
page which follows. ; 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING, CLYDEBANK, N.B. , 
HE building illustrated suggests that Mr. Mir pre- 
served some of the characteristics of Scottish 
Renaissance. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE SEDILIA-THE ROOD- 
SCREEN, EAST SIDE. 


HE elaborate sedilia and rood-screen are additional 
ae examples of the love of the carver’s arb which 
seemed to be inherent in the members of the Southwell 
Collegiate Church. 


a] 
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THE STOCKPORT TOWN HALL.* 


HE town hall, which was opened by the Prince of Wales 
on July 7, stands in Wellington Road South. 
principal fagade is 220 feet long and 45 feet high. The 
principal entrance is placed under the clock-tower in the 
centre of the facade. This tower rises to a height of 130 feet 
above the street-level. The first apartments reached on en- 
tering are the entrance-hall and staircase-hall, the walls of 
which are panelled with Italian marbles, the staircase being 
in Sicilian marble. The staircase balustrade is in wrought 
iron and bronze, parts of the iron being gilded. 

The entrance floor provides accommodation for the borough 

treasurer, the water department and the gas show-room. In 
the borough treasurer’s department is included a large cash 
office where the public pay their accounts for gas, elec- 
tricity, &c., and the borough rates. On this floor are also 
placed the strong-rooms in connection with the departments, 
the boiler-house and the heating arrangements. 
_ The principal staircase leads to the upper ground floor, 
on which all the principal departments are arranged, and 
here again the staircase walls are panelled with various 
marbles. The colonnade round the well of the staircase is 
executed in Breccia marble and supporting the arches from 
which the pendentives and modelled plaster domes forming 
the ceiling are developed. The site has somewhat restricted 
the area of this staircase hall, but by careful consideration 
and selection of the various materials used the apartment 
has all the appearance of size and dignity usually associated 
with an apartment of much larger area. 

With a view to facilitating the business of the Council, 
all the principal rooms are so arranged as to communicate 
with one centre, and this is designated the “Council ante- 
toom.’” This room is placed on the principal or upper 
ground floor, immediately facing the staircase. The public 
hall, Council chamber, members’ cloak-room, and all the 
committee rooms adjoin and communicate with the ante- 
room. The town clerk’s department, the borough surveyor’s 
department, and the Mayor’s offices are placed within easy 
reach of same, which is 60 feet long by 15 feet wide, the 
walls being panelled with Austrian wainscot oak to a height 
of & feet. The Doric columns and pilasters which support 
the modelled entablature and domed ceilings are in fibrous 
plaster, and at the apex of each of the three domes is ar- 
tanged the lighting for the apartment. 

The Council chamber is placed on the south side of the 
ante-room, and is 46 feet long by 33 feet wide and 37 feet 
bigh, the whole being crowned by an enriched and modelled 
dome, The room is on plan a parallelogram, with further 
space for the public. The general treatment of wall surfaces 
to all the principal rooms is in Austrian wainscot oak, 
slightly fumed and wax polished, and in the chamber the 
oak panelling is 7 feet 6 inches high. The members’ benches 
with radiating gangways are arranged in the form of a 
semicircle, and provide accommodation for 66 members of the 
Corporation. Facing the’ members’ seats is placed the 
Mayor’s dais, and gives accommodation for the Mayor and 
two of the principal Aldermen. The centre-piece at the rear 
of the dais is of rich design, catved after the Grinling 
Gibbons style. The Mayor’s table, placed at the front of 
the dais, and the town clerk’s seat below are also carved in 
a like style. The members’ benches are carved with wreaths 
and palmettos. They are upholstered in green morocco 
leather, stamped at the backs with the borough arms in gold. 
rT @ floor is in oak, and the great electroliers are specially 
lesigned in keeping with the building and executed in cast 
oronze gilded. 

_ The stained-glass windows show the Royal arms, the 
Prince of Wales’s arms, the Stockport arms, and a picture- 
window depicting the presentation of the charter of freedom. 

The committee rooms are placed on the north side of the 
Council ante-room, two of the rooms being 30 feet by 17 feet 
by 16 feet high, and the third by 30 feet by 22 feet by 16 feet. 
The oak panelling is 12 feet high, with massive entablature, 
and the coved ceiling above is richly modelled in fibrous 
plaster. In the centre of each ceiling is arranged a circular 
ppening, with balustrade, &c., surmounted by elaborately 
designed glass domes, this giving additional light to that 
provided in the windows. Special care and thought have 
deen hestowed on the planning and furnishing of these three 
*ommittee rooms owing to the necessity of their being at 
times converted into one large reception and banquet room, 
and a novel scheme has been introduced whereby to meet the 
particular rquirements. Between the rooms are placed 
sound-proof screens which when necessary can in thirty 


* See Illustration. 
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seconds be raised into the roof above by a mechanical con- 
trivance. The screens when lowered have the appearanee 
of ordinary wall surface, and, being sound and fireproof, 
answer their purpose admirably. In a convenient position 
adjoining these rooms is placed the serving-room for ban- 
quets, with kitchen, scullery, &c., of ample dimensions. The 
furniture to these rooms comprise tables 14 feet by 5 feet, 
members’ chairs and chairmen’s chairs upholstered in green 
morocco leather. These have been specially designed by the 
architect, as also has all the other furniture, &c. 

The public hall is 114 feet long by 62 feet wide and 
41 feet high, and has a seating capacity of 1,250 on the floor 
level. There is a large stage at one end and a gallery 
seating 147 at the other. Behind the stage is placed the 
stage ante-room and dressing-rooms, and the former being 
38 feet by 25 feet can be used on occasion as a refreshment- 
room. The hall is divided into seven bays, and the en- 
tablature and curved ceiling, which is supported on large 
piers, are executed in richly modelled cast fibrous plaster 
work, special attention being given to the elaboration of the 
ventilating openings in the ceiling. 

The windows are fitted with stained glass, the centre one 
being a picture window with the following inscription : — 

“ Randle the Third, called the Good, was the sixth Earl 
of Chester, and held the Earldom for 51 years. He 
was present at the signing of Magna Charta by King John, 
after whose death he, with two others, was entrusted with 
the administration of the kingdom. He granted to his 
Baron, Sir Robert de Stokeport, the charter of freedom for 
the town of Stockport and died in A.D. 1233,.much honoured 
and loved.’’ 

The walls are panelled in oak to a height of 7 feet 
6 inches, and the oak floor is specially designed for dancing. 
In conjunction with the hall and on the same floor is ar- 
ranged a fine crush hall with cloak-rooms, &c., for both 
sexes, and in the ceiling above the crush hall there is a large 
well hole forming a gallery, with circular colonnade and 
dome in fibrous plaster. The gallery can be approached 
either by the stairs from the crush hall or from the public 
hall gallery, and will be used as a lounge in connection with 
the hall. Ample exits have been provided, and particular 
attention paid to the provision of sufficient fire appliances. 

The remainder of the upper ground floor is occupied by 
the offices of the borough surveyor, town clerk and Mayor. 

The first floor is occupied by the education department, 
the medical officer of health department and a portion of 
the borough surveyor’s drawing staff. The caretaker’s 
quarters are also placed here, adjoining the staircase by the 
Edward Street entrance, and access is provided to the clock- 
tower. 

Ample provision is made on all floors for sanitary ar- 
rangements, and fire appliances are placed in convenient 
positions in the corridors and rooms. 

The warming and ventilating are by the ‘ Plenum ’”’ sys- 
tem, by which the fresh air is mechanically brought into 
the building by revolving fans and warmed as necessary on 
its passage to the various rooms. Being a mechanical 
system, the volume of air and its temperature can be easily 
regulated. - 

A system of electric synchronised clocks has been intro- 
duced ; by this means clock winding and repair is obviated. 

The authorised amount to be spent on the town hall is 
100, 0007. 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas was the architect, and Mr. 
Josiah Briggs, of Stockport, the builder. 


THE CHICHESTER CAMPANILE. 


SERVICE of thanksgiving on the occasion of the com- 

pletion of the detached Bell Tower was held last week 
in the Chichester Cathedral. Afterwards there was a pro- 
cession to the Bell Tower, when the Dean read the following 
statement to the Bishop :— 

‘‘T have now the pleasure on behalf of the Dean and 
Chapter of this cathedral church, to ask you to unveil the 
commemorative tablet which has been placed here to record 
the fact that this ancient Campanile or Bell Tower has been 
thoroughly renovated, repaired, and made safe—as we hope 
for many years to come—at a total cost of about two thousand 
pounds. Compared with the amount of money which has 
been expended upon the cathedral—some hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds—since the fall of the central spire in 1861, 
when the great Dr. Hook was Dean, the effort of which we 
commemorate the happy and full completion this day, may 
seem but a minor matter. But I venture to think that it is 
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not on that account an unimportant one. For the building | 
‘with which we are now dealing is one of peculiar, and I may 
say of quite unique interest, being theonly detached Campanile 
connected with any cathedral in England and Wales. A simi- 
lar tower once existed at Salisbury and at York, but they have 


‘both been pulled down. Possibly there may have been others 
in' times past, but at all events this one now alone remains. 
This tower is often called Raymond’s or Ryman’s Tower— 
not that it was built by R. Ryman, of Apeldram, but prob- 
ably because the stones were purchased from him, when he 
was refused permission to fortify his house at Apeldram. 
Tt is sometimes said that it was built by Bishop Langton, 
but the style of the building is some 100 years too late for 
this Bishop. The date of the tower is about 1420 to 1440. 
The stone is of the green-sand species, and came from Vent- 
nor in the Isle of Wight. As to what has been done here, 
it may be well that I should enter on a few details. When I 
first came to live here some six years ago, one of the first 
things that were brought under my notice was the fact that . 
the surface of the Bell Tower was decayed, and it had there- 
fore become a source of danger to the passers-by, as portions 
of the stonework were becoming detached from time to time, 
and falling to the ground.. There was never any question 
as to the structural soundness of the building itself, as the 
‘walls are of exceptional thickness, and it was only their 
surface which had begun to decay. It was found necessary 
to take the matter in hand with as little delay as possible, 
and ‘as a first precaution its immediate surroundings were 
closed to the public and the best expert advice attainable 
was called in. The key to the problem seemed to lie in 
chemically treating the surface of the stonework, and ex- 
periments were made with baryta solution, which was 
strongly recommended for this purpose by Professor Church. 
After tréating a small portion of the surface with this chemi- 
cal, and allowing time to observe and record the results, it 
was resolved to continue this process over the whole building, 
and to renew the stonework where the decay had so far 
advanced as to render this necessary. No single stone 
has been removed which it was possible to preserve, but the 
upper portion of the building was found to be so far gone 
that it became necessary to entirely rebuild two out of the 
four turrets, and also to renew a large portion of the para- 
“pets and the tracery in the lower portion of the building. 
More than 100 tons of stone have been absorbed by this work. 
The whole has now been completed in the most satisfactory 
manner under the superintendence of the consulting ,archi- 
tect to the cathedral, Mr. Somers Clarke, assisted by the 
‘cathedral surveyor, Mr. Gordon Hills. To these two gentle- 
men, as well as to the Rev. Prebendary Bennett, who has 
acted throughout as hon. clerk of the works, as well as to 
the chapter clerk, Mr. Freeland, and the builders, Messrs. 
Vick & Sons, of Chichester, our most ‘cordial thanks are 
due, and are hereby offered. It is satisfactory to be able to 
record that in spite of the dangerous nature of the work, 
and the altitude at which much of it had to be carried out, 
no accident has happened to any of the workmen employed. 
It is also very satisfactory to be able to add that by the 
recent payment of two subscriptions of 100]. each from the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the chairman of the restora- 
tion committee, and the Hon. T. A. Brassey, we have practi- 
cally sufficient funds in hand to meet all the liabilities we 
have at present incurred, though it must not be forgotten in 
this connection that we have still before us the very heavy 
expense which is likely to be incurred in overhauling and 
making good the leaden roofs of the cathedral. When this 
latter work has been accomplished, we shall probably be in a 
position to state that Chichester Cathedral is in a thoroughly 
sound structural condition from end to end, .a position un- 
fortunately not enjoyed by all deans and chapters through- 
- out the land. Our troubles came early, and so we have got 
through them earlier than others. The fall of the spire at 
the time was looked upon as a great and grievous disaster, 
but it has certainly turned out a blessing in disguise, for it 
directed men’s attention at an early period to the state of 
the .cathedral fabric, with the happy result that—giving 
thanks to God—we are able to record this day. The Cam- 
panile is not only a great ornament to the cathedral build- 
ings, and one of our most cherished possessions, but it is very 
useful as well, for it contains all the bells (except one which 
hangs in the central tower), and it possesses a very spacious 
ringing chamber. Latterly we have also used its ground-floor 


- Space to.re-erect the noble Arundel screen, which, since its 
removal from its original position in the cathedral, had been 
suffered to he about in imminent danger of ultimate destruc- 

_ tion. It is now all put together again, and is stored for 


safety here, where it can be easily inspected and admired 
awaiting its final destination, which has not yet been de 
cided upon.”’ ‘ 
The tablet which records what was done was unyeile 
by the Bishop. | 


DURHAM . CATHEDRAL. = 
HE annual meeting of the Royal Archeological Institut 
was held last week in Durham and vicinity. The Pre 
sident, Sir Henry Howorth, D.C.L., and other member 
were received at the Town Hall by the Mayor, who welcome; 
them, as it was, he said, over forty years since a simila 
visit occurred. A report of the proceedings appears in th 
Durham Advertiser, from which the following extracts ar 

taken :— a 
Sir Henry Howorth delivered an address in which h 
said it would not be fair for him to trample over groun 
which was presently going to be walked over by others. H. 
would, therefore, make a few general remarks, and put be 
fore them shortly some of the salient features of interes 
attached to that part of England. He remembered sittin 
by the bedside of Mr. John Bright when he was very poorly 
towards the end of his life, and Mr. Bright told him tha 
some time before he had been talking to Mr. Gladstone, an 
had said to him that it was very curious they should bot 
be admirable speakers, and not so vain as not to know it 
which was a pretty way of putting it—and he also told M 
Gladstone that the latter’s methods of speaking always 1 
minded him of the beastly county of Buckingham, whic 
went sprawling about into so many other counties where i 


had no business to be. He was all parentheses, and alway 


rambling off into parentheses, whilst his method (Brig. 
was like the lovely county of Durham, which scho 
found so easy to draw on the map, because it was alm¢ 
simple triangle without any promontories. It was_ 
triangle between the Tees and the Tyne, which they had: 
there specially to investigate and explore. One of the 
things which struck anyone who cared for its history wai 
the things which it contained so much as the curious 
that there were so many things which it did not contain 
was a most remarkable thing that, planted as that 
was between the very rich prehistoric district of Yorks 
and the similar district of Northumberland, it should | 
poverty-stricken in regard to its prehistoric remains. © 
Greenwellhad called attention tothat before, and it had 
struck him in making his notes that it was a great puz 
understand how this particular district between those 
rivers should have so few remains of the Stone and 
Ages compared with its neighbours on either side. It se 
to him that that was also the case with the Roman 
They had several fine big stations, military stations, 
son stations, they had several very fine Norman roads 
ing the district, and most of the stations he had mention 
happened to be on the most famous of all early roads. - 
the road was originally called he could not tell. w 
now named Watling Street. In Durham it was not ¢ 
Watling Street in the time of Simeon of Durham, wi 
known as Deor Street, but it was called Watling Street els 
where, and the name might have been given to the extensio 
He could not help feeling that if in Roman times they hi 
detached the garrisons and the soldiers, and perhaps t 
veterans forming the colonies immediately round these towr 
the actual rural population of the county of Durham w 
just as sparse as it must have been at the earlier perio 
One reason for saying that was, that when they passed | 
to the next stage of its History they had precisely the sat 
want of remains. It was most singular that in this d 
trict, rich beyond measure in some things, the remains Ic 
were very scarce. This was particularly surprising, becau 
wherever lead was found, as it was in Durham, they get 
_rally had remains in profuseness. But in Durham it seem 
they only had evidence of military occupation. When th 
came to Anglo-Saxon times the sparseness was quite pl 
nomenal. North of Yorkshire the remains of Anglo-Sax 
times—of pagan Anglo-Saxon times—right into Scotla) 
were scarce. They were very scarce in some parts of t 
lowlands, but they were peculiarly scarce in that count 
And he believed he was right in saying that only one Ang 
Saxon cemetery of pagan times had ever been found int 
county. They passed on from the pagan Anglo-Saxon tit 
to the Christian Anglo-Saxon times, and the peculiar featt 
of the county of Durham was the enormous number co 
paratively of settlements of monks, or rather he would "| 
call them monks, because the founders of monkery in th 


7) 


agnaly were really anchorites living in a community chiefly 
belonging to the Irish Columban and the Scotch Columban 
Churches, of whom Aidan and his brethren were pro- 
minent figures, It was very singular that they should have 
chosen the county of Durham for very many of their settle- 


ments. There were the little islands off the coast which were 
very tempting, but they did not suffice. It seemed to him they 
would not have had so many of these settlements in this par- 
ticular district unless it had been very thinly populated, and 
unless it had been just the sort of country of their choice, 
where they could lead a peaceful life, far away from the 
eares of politics and from the additional cares of those germs 
of suffragettes which must have existed. The President went 
on to trace the history of the monks who first settled at 
Lindisfarne, and who afterwards became so prosperous and 
produced that extraordinary saint, St. Cuthbert. He spoke 
of the bringing of St. Cuthbert’s body to Durham and the 
building of the cathedral, and said the accumulated gifts 
to St. Cuthbert were capped eventually by a most magnifi- 
cent gift, inclusive of all the lands between the Tees and the 
Tyne, which were made over as patrimony to St. Cuthbert 
to be held by the bishop, who was substituted for the Bishop 
of Chester-le-Street—the new bishop of the great fane of 
Durham. Hence they had in England ever so many coun- 
ties with one bishopric. They had a bishopric with a great 
number of special privileges, just like the counties of Chester 
and Lancashire, a great palatinate planted on a dangerous 
frontier. Like Chester on the frontier of Wales, and Lanca- 
shire on the frontier of Scotland, they had the necessity at 
Durham of guarding against the east of Scotland. And he 
had no doubt that very largely these excessive rights of juris- 
diction were due to the necessity of having a strong hand, 
episcopal or otherwise, who would control local forces and 
keep out if possible the Scots, for the Scots were specially 
vindictive against the clergy of that northern district. There 
was one great desperate battle fought within the borders of 
Durham county. He thought it ought to have been included 
amongst the decisive battles of the world, because it decided 
eventually whether England or Scotland was to be master. 
ff David had won the battle of Neville’s Cross—and he des- 
perately nearly did—when he tramped through that part 
like a fiery savage, destroyed Lanarcost, pillaged Hexham, 
and did all kinds of mischief to parish churches, he thought 
the course of history would have been greatly changed. Pro- 
seeding, he said they had to thank Durham for a succession 
% extraordinary bishops, amongst them Bishop Cosin, 
Bishop Lightfoot, and Bishop Westcott. 
other matter he would like to mention. One did not quite 
know how the great knightly families arose in that county. 
They must all have been feudatories of the bishop. He took 
it the Nevilles, who had their estate originally as a lease, 
eee been feudatories of the bishop. In conclusion, the 
President mentioned that the Institute at present had the 
largest number of members it ever had, and in looking 
through the list he felt they had a more distinguished set 
of members than they: had had for many years past. He 
a them very much upon the beginning of their 
meeting, ° 

_ Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor for the kind welcome he had extended to the 
nembers of the Institute. In every possible way his worship 
aad shown the greatest kindness and goodwill towards them. 
| Me W. 7, Bensley seconded, and said that his worship 
Wasa fit successor of those who for over 700 years had pre- 
sided over this ancient and historic city. 

| The Mayor fittingly responded, and hoped that the mem- 
ers would have an enjoyable time. 


a The Cathedral. 

_ Subsequent to the official welcome at the Town Hall the 
Rembers of the Institute paid a visit to the cathedral. Mr. 
I. Bilson delivered an address on the early architectural 
story and features of the sacred edifice: 

| He was introduced by the President, who said that after 
ne address they hoped to have some discussion on this mat- 
&, which was of interest to all of them, and they were also 
/Xpecting to have the advantage of some remarks from Mons. 


°ontalis, who, he was told, had been there Since six o’clock 
‘reparing himself, 


| 


At the outset of his remarks, Mr. Bilson expressed the 
‘eeret, and the regret of all of them, that Canon Greenwell 
Nit able to be with them, and to give the address. It 
er abby owing to Canon Greenwell that the question of 
?urham had become, as he might call it, a European ques- 
aes he could have given a most excellent description © 
the building. Proceeding, Mr. Bilson paid a high tribute * 


There was one | 


to the vergers at the cathedral, the late Mr. Weatherall and 
Mr. Freeman, who would always be associated with the 
building in the minds of those who had visited it. They knew 
some buildings where, if a person wanted to take measure- 
ments and so on, he was looked upon as a phenomenon who 
ought to be discouraged, but at Durham nothing which could 
be done to help them was omitted, and this assistance was 
rendered with the greatest willingness. He wished to 
recognise the great kindness which they always re- 
ceived from those in charge of that great building. Dealing 
with his subject, Mr. Bilson detailed the history of the 
building of the church as it is known, and said that not 
only was,Durham the most magnificent church of the Anglo- 
Norman school, but it was one of the most important build- 
ings in Western Europe. He used the words Anglo-Norman 
not as they were used in modern days, as a nickname for some 
period of English architecture, but in their proper sense, 
as meaning the work of the Norman race. Mr. Bilson de- 
scribed the architecture and the process of building the choir, 
where the first part of the address was given, giving particu- 
lar details in reference to the vaulting of the roof. Mr. 
Bilson, after dealing with the discovery of the apse, referred 
to the fearful ordeal which the cathedral had undergone at 
the hands of the notorious Wyatt, who pared large portions 
off it. Many others had been imbued with the spirit of that 
miserable architect of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, but he hoped and believed that it had died out now. 
The company subsequently adjourned to the transepts, which 
were also exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Bilson. 

The President said they must all have been deeply in- 
terested in the address, which had been a most scientific one. 
They had had a great controversy about that church and how 
it was built, and it would probably be renewed, and he would 
ask Mons. Pontalis to give them his views upon it. There 
was one matter also which might not be thought germane to 
their business, but which he thought was so, and that was 
that he wished it was possible to convey to the French 
Government from that meeting their feeling that it was 
exceedingly desirable that the Church of St. Nicola at 
Cannes, which was a most critical document to them, should 
be kept in a better state. When he last saw it it was like a 
hayloft, and it was impossible to examine the interior pro- 
perly because it was full of hay. It was a most important 
church to the student of Norman architecture, and it was 
far more necessary than the two of their better-known ones. 

Mons. Pontalis said there had been a long discussion 
between English and French antiquarians as to when stone- 
vaulting was first introduced, whether the English learnt 
this method of building from the French, or the French from 
the English. Mr. Bilson had made it quite satisfactory to 
several of the most distinguished French architects that the 
evidence of Durham Cathedral is conclusive that it started 
in England, whence it was taken into France. As a French- 
man who had devoted himself to this particular point, he 
agreed with Mr. Bilson, and compared Durham Cathedral 
and other Norman churches with a great number of churches 
in France, and showed points which existed in common be- 
tween them, 

Mr. Bilson then conducted the members to the Galilee, 
and from thence to the Nine Altars, where Wyatt again 
came in for severe denunciation for his ‘‘ atrocious work.”’ 


The Monastic Buildings. 


An adjournment was then made to the cloister garth, 
where Mr. W. H. St. John Hope described the existing re- 
mains and old arrangements of the Benedictine Monastery. 
The big stone basin is not in situ, but having been removed 
from its original position is now simply resting on the 
grass. The discovery of the old well in the cloister garth, 
the use of which was discontinued when water was brought 
in pipes from the other side of the river to a conduit head, 
the original dimensions of the cloister, the site of Aldhune’s 
church, &c., were fully described. The present cloister is 
due to a period later than Pudsey’s time. In fact, it be- 
longed to a reconstruction under Bishops Shirlaw and Lang- 
ley, and was finished at the end of the fourteenth century. 
All the windows had been modernised. The buttresses and 
main walls were of the time of the bishops named, as was 
also the beautiful ceiling which ran all round. In the course 
of his address Mr. Hope quoted the ceremony in the cloisters 
on Maundy-Thursday, when the prior washed and kissed the 
feet of twelve poor men, and bestowed upon them thirty 
pence, seven red herrings, three loaves, &c. 


The chapter-house was next inspected. It was built-in 


1140 by Geoffrey Rufus, and remained intact until 1796. 


when, being found uncomfortably large by the then dean 
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and chapter, a man suspended above the keys of the vault- 
ng knocked them out, and the vaulting fell down and 
‘mashed the gravestones of the bishops. A wall was then 
puilt across at a place indicated to make a comfortable 
yoom. In 1874 some interesting excavations were made 
under the shattered gravestones, and a number of very in- 
teresting chalices, the remains of croziers, &e., taken out and 
placed in the library. The chapter-house was rebuilt in 
1897 as a memorial to Bishop Lightfoot, when as many of 
the old stones as could be found were used up. Fragments of 
the original bishop’s church were restored to their original 
position at the east end. When the abbot was present in 
chapter he occupied that stone seat, the prior sitting on a 
wooden seat by his side. A doorway in the south-west corner 
led into a curious place, namely, the prison, where such of 
the monks guilty of light offences were temporarily placed. 

Canon Fowler mentioned, lest a wrong inference might be 
drawn, that the original keystone of the vaulting of the 
chapter-house was buried in the foundations of a wall, and 
therefore could not be seen. No doubt it would have been 
better if the foundations of the. wall made when the old 
chapter-house was destroyed had been carefully taken up 
and looked over. Then this keystone would have been found, 
and the vaulting could have been reproduced in exactly the 
original form. It was only fair to mention that the stone 
was buried under the foundation, and could not very well 
have been seen beforehand. 

After tea the members reassembled in the cloisters and 
proceeded into the crypt, which in the good old days was used 
as cellars and for cold storage. Mr. St. John Hope pointed 
out where in the cloisters the old seat was placed on which 
on Maundy-Thursday the monks washed the feet of a num- 
ber of’ poor children and sent them on their way rejoicing 
with presents of herrings, bread, &c. Proceeding thence to 
the deanery, a halt was made in the prior’s hall, the hand- 
some panelling in which was taken from the fratery. 

The abbott’s kitchen was next visited. It was built prob- 
ably on the site of an earlier one, in 1368-69. It is octagonal 
in plan, and in each of the four corners was a vreat fireplace. 
The cooked meats for the fratery were served through a 
hatchway which had recently been opened out. Mr. Hope 
particularly directed attention to the ingenious construction 
of the roof so as to carry the lantorn. That was undoubtedly 
one of the finest medizval kitchens in existence. There 
were Raby and Glastonbury, and one or two others, but that 
at Durham was in its way the best. It was very useful to 
bear that in mind as a typical model of what these great 
kitchens were in large monastic establishments. 

Leaving the deanery, a return was made to the cloisters, 
where the treasure house was examined. Here the treasures, 
the chapter seal, &c., were kept, as well as the treasures of 
many of the other great houses, they being regarded as being 
safer in that treasury than in the custody of the owners. 

The dormitory and the loft, where the monks with the 
sub-prior dined, were visited, and described by Mr. Hope, 
aiter which the party returned to the church to examine 
one or two features of the choir, St. Cuthbert’s shrine, and 
the ancient arrangements in the Galilee. 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


dhe Board of Management of the new Edinburgh College 
of Art have engaged the following teaching staff :— 

Painting Section.—Head, Robert Burns, A.R.S.A.; J. 
Campbell Mitchell, A.R.S.A.; Henry J. Lintott, Ernest S. 
Lumsden, J. Menzies,. Mabel A. Royds. Teacher of 
geometry and perspective, Teacher of anatomy— 
Henry J. Lintott. Teacher of etching—Ernest 8S. Lumsden. 
Lower Division.—Two student assistants. 

Sculpture Section.—Head, Percy Portsmouth, A.R.S.A. ; 
Edward Crompton, J. Hayes, Thomas Good. 

Design Section.—Head, William S. Black; 
Smyth, Charles Cairncross, assistant for ditto. 
dery—Miss Burns. 

Architectural Section.—Head, John Watson; Alfred 
Greig, John Wilson, David Ramsay, William Davidson. 
Teacher for colour—J. Campbell Mitchell, A.R.S.A. Lec- 
turer on architecture—Ramsay Traquair, and four leaders 
of sketching class for each Saturday. It will be noted that 
in the architectural section the number of teachers engaged 
is larger than that provided for in the first report sub- 
mitted by the committee, but the salaries suggested do not 
exceed the amount sanctioned by the Board. 

Mr. Riddel has asked for time to consider the offer made 
to him by the committee. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board, two women teachers have been provided. 


James 
Embroi- 


The committee, having further considered their reco, 
mendations as to scholarships and bursaries, submit the f; 
lowing conditions as suitable for publication in the prospx 
tus of the college. The notice with reference to scholarshi 
in the architectural section would be in the same terms 
hitherto. 

The Board is prepared to consider applications for e 
trance bursaries of 401. a year, tenable for a year, a) 
renewable from year to year for not more than four yea; 
Applicants for these bursaries, which will be awarded at t¢ 
discretion of the Board, must satisfy the following co 
ditions :—(1) They must satisfy the Board as to their gene; 
education. (2) They must be not less than sixteen years 
age. (3) They must have been engaged as craftsmen, g) 
must have shown by their work that they are likely to pro 
by the education they would receive in the college. 

The object of these bursaries will be to enable craftsm 
who have shown ability at their craft to attend day cour; 
at the college in order that they may become more acco) 
plished and competent workmen; and in awarding th 
this consideration will be kept strictly in view. No defin: 
number will be awarded each year, but the total num} 
awarded in any year will not exceed five. Periodical ¢ 
aminations will not be held, but applications will be de; 
with on their merits. Students who obtain these bursar 
will be required to put in full attendance at day class 
and may be required to take a diploma course. The by 
saries will only be renewed when the work done by the m 
or women who hold them justifies their renewal. Ten hi 
saries of from 10/. to 201. will be awarded on similar ec 
ditions. In the case of these bursaries it may be a conditi 
that the holder of the bursary should continue to work 
his trade, either so many hours a day or so many days 
week. The Board reserve the right in certain cases to d 
pense with the condition that applicants are actually « 
gaged as craftsmen, but only when they have studied | 
some school of art, and can produce satisfactory evidence 
their ability. N | 

At the end of each year of instruction scholarships » 
be awarded to students in the college on the basis of 1 
work done by them during the year. Students who hy 
them will be required to take a full diploma course, a| 
the scholarship will be renewable from year to year fill j | 
course is completed. Students who have obtained entra)’ 
bursaries will be eligible for these scholarships, but | 
student will be allowed to hold both a bursary and a schol 
ship at the same time. Two scholarships of 50J. and fiye| 
25]. will be awarded annually on these conditions. :| 

Students who have taken a full diploma course will 
eligible for travelling scholarships of 1007. One of these m) 
be awarded annually in each section of the college, but #]) 
will only be awarded to students of exceptional abil) 
whose work during their whole course has been such as | 
justify such facilities for further study. The scholars] | 
will be paid in instalments, and before receiving the fi| 
instalment the holders will be required to submit for :- 
proval a scheme of study. Further instalments will 0) 
be paid on their satisfying the Board that they are carry)! 
it out. 

Free studentships will be awarded to a limited num! 
of students. 

With reference to the question of fees, the commit: 
recommend that the year of instruction be divided into th: 
terms instead of two as at present. If this suggestion' 
adopted théy would propose that there should be a cover’ 
fee at the present rate of 51. a year or 2I. a term for ¢} 
classes and 5s. a term for evening classes. The fees for - 
dividual classes would be on a rather higher scale. ‘| 
report upon the conditions governing the allocation | 
scholarships and bursaries was recommitted for further ¢: 
sideration. The rest of the report was approved of. | 


Mr. W. S. Wilson, Glasgow, the engineer on the presel! 
tive operations at Ayr Auld Brig, has reported as follow’ 
Messrs. D. W. Shaw and Welsh, Ayr, the joint hon. sev’ 
taries :—“T have to report that the underpinning of the }’ 
No, 3 has been finished with the exception of the mi’ 
leading to the cutwaters. The stability of all the arche! 
now assured. One section of underpinning in the east ¢) 
water is completed, and in this case difficulties similar to ths 
mentioned in my last report were encountered. If noth’ 
unforeseen occurs the work at this pier should be doné! 
three months. The cost of the works to this date is 3,622 
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REBUILDING SAN FRANCISCO. 


TMMEDIATELY after the fire large numbers of profes- 
sional men, says the Engineering Record, flocked to 
San Francisco. Many of them with very little experience 
proclaimed themselves structural engineers. They were un- 
familiar with reinforced concrete designs and construction ; 
‘but worse, they were not acquainted with local costs and 
markets for materials, nor did they appreciate the peculiar 
labour conditions. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
large number of reinforced concrete buildings were con- 
structed which cost very much more than the first estimates. 
Indeed, some notable structures, not yet completed, when 
finished, will have cost almost double the originally stated 
figures. One can hardly understand how otherwise intelli- 
gent owners could allow themselves to be misled or duped 
to this extent. Perhaps the unusual situation following the 
. - fire encouraged a laxness of business acuteness. 

For example, in one instance, an eastern architect who 
combined his designing office with a constructing staff, ar- 
ranged to design and construct complete a hotel in reinforced 
concrete, the estimated lump sum cost to be about $450,000. 
It was agreed that the work should be done upon a percentage 
basis, the plausible argument being that the owner was to 
pay only the actual expenditures for labour and materials 
plus a percentage for the architect, to defray the expenses 
of his designing and constructing establishment. A surpris- 
ingly large number of contracts were let in this way with no 
visible protection for the owner. The hotel building just 

cited is not completed at this writing, although the structure 
was begun nearly two years ago. The writer is informed 
that more than $750,000 have been expended to date, 


although before the work was started the total cost was _ 


stated at $450,000. 

In another case, a building for office purposes with first- 
floor stores was estimated by a competent engineer, and 
upon his design (a steel-frame structure), a reliable contrac- 
tor offered to erect the building complete for a lump sum 
payment of about $120,000. A reinforced concrete expert, 
who combined, according to his prospectuses, the talents of 
architect and contractor, offered to build the structure for 
about $94,000 on a percentage basis, as in the hotel case 
above cited. By what seems almost hypnotic influence, the 
owner agreed to the second proposition with no real security 
or assurance that the work could be done at the $94,000 
figure. Results have shown that the confidence was mis- 
placed. The building in question, when completed, cost 

nearly $150,000. 

‘A number of other instances might be described where 
buildings structurally sound have cost too much money. San 
Francisco owners have been disgusted by these cases and many 
of them are loath to try the experiment. Fortunately a 
goodly number of first-class modern-type reinforced concrete 
buildings have been brought to successful completion at 
moderate prices, and it is to be expected that the attitude of 
doubt or fear in the minds of prospective builders will soon 
be dissipated. 4 
_ A number of reinforced concrete buildings have been 
completed in the city with unusual designs. In one of 

_ them the floor and spandrel wall reinforcement are made of 
straps forming equilateral triangles. Old wire cables have 
been introduced to reinforce the light latticed floor girders. 
‘The columns consist of a mixture of light rods and bars held 

together by latticed bands. The designer claims for this 
building as a great advantage that the reinforcement metal 

ould be built complete for the whole structure before de- 
positing the concrete ; indeed, the major part of the steel 

_ work was put in place before the concrete forms were built. 
The writer does not know the cost of this building, but it 
certainly represents an eccentric type. 

Ane of the great sources of expense is the unnecessarily 
large amount of steel reinforcement for columns and heavy 
girders. It is to be assumed that the designers were anxious 
to be on the safe side, not having had much previous experi- 
enee in the designing of reinforced concrete buildings. 

___ Exorbitant amounts of metal in the lower storey columns 
of reinforced concrete buildings are a common fault in a 
goodly number of the first buildings erected in San Francisco. 
Most of the buildings to be so criticised are from five to 

‘ eight storeys in height. The designers, new to the business, 
Were anxious to get sufficient strength. It is a fact that ina 

j number of these same structures there was relatively a dearth 
of continuity steel to take reverse bending moments in the 

_ Upper sides of beams and girders. To reduce the cost of 

’ forms many designers are omitting knee-brace connections 

tween columns and floorbeams, and to reduce the cost of 


reinforcement metal, they are cutting down to a minimum. 
the percentage of continuity metal to take reverse bending. 
moments. One cannot deny that buildings with these de- 
ficiencies will in most cases never show signs of weakness, 
but it is to be deplored that the practice is so general in a 
community which has been subjected recently to a severe 
earthquake shock. To save three per cent. in the total struc- 
tural cost of a building, these vitally important structural. 
features are omitted. It would be better to save the three 
per cent. by omitting unnecessary architectural decoration. 
The writer might add maliciously that this could have been 
done with great effect in some buildings which have been. 
loudly decorated in glaring tile of all colours of the rainbow. 

It is significant to note that the use of terra-cotta for the 
ornamentation of buildings has increased in San Francisco 
since the fire, although it was conclusively shown that this 
material lacked the structural requirements for earthquake 
resistance. It was, however, in interior partitions that the 
earthquake did most damage to tile construction, partly 
due to careless work, but mainly to the inherent fault of the 
type of construction lacking elasticity and coherence. Few 
tile floors are being built in the better buildings. Reinforced 
concrete floors have proved their worth and are accepted 
on all hands. The earthquake has encouraged a more careful’ 
use of terra-cotta for outside ornamentation. The product 
is better and stronger and more intelligently anchored to 
the steel framing. 

The great influx of eastern contractors into San Francisco 
immediately after the disaster was looked upon with con- 
siderable disfavour. Some of them soon left the scene of 
action dissatisfied or unsuccessful. The larger and wealthier 
firms have maintained their position. It must be confessed 
that they have done much good for the building interests of 
California. They have brought in new ideas both in design 
and construction, and have encouraged the inspection of 
materials. Ten years ago an engineer or an architect com- 
mitted an unpopular act by requesting the inspection of 
steel. Public opinion was against such procedure. To-day 
it is the rule rather than the exception to inspect not only 
cement and steel, but other products as well. The construc- 
tion itself is receiving more inspection and examination. The 
result is improved building construction. This situation is 
having its effect upon the municipal building department in 
San Francisco, which needs encouragement. At least four: 
recognised testing and inspection firms have offices in San 
Francisco to-day. San Francisco needs now not a revised 
building law with greater detail of specification, but rather 
the present ordinance with a few modifications, corrections 
and greater brevity, coupled with an efficient building de- 
partment commanding the services of a sufficient number of 
properly trained inspectors, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SYDNEY. 


{hese expenditure in the Architectural Department for the 
last year, for which returns were prepared, was 
550,7271. 17s. 7d. The increase over that of the preceding 
years is marked, and indicates the return of prosperity to: 
the State and the more active policy of the Government. 
Special note may be taken, says Mr. W. L. Vernon, with» 
regard to operations during the year upon the following 

buildings, namely :— 

New Central Railway Station.—On August 4, 1906, these : 
extensive works were brought to a conclusion, and the station 
was opened for public traffic. To mark this important 
occasion, a bronze tablet commemorating the completion 
under the Hon. C. A. Lee, Secretary for Public Works, and” 
its opening by the Hon. J. H. Carruthers, Premier, was 
affixed to the building with some public ceremony. The 
numerous and complicated contracts undertaken by this 
branch in connection with the erection of the station build- 
ings proper, and covering the large number of railway re-- 
quirements which had to be satisfied as the completion was 
approaching, were promptly dealt with, and a final state- 
ment with contractors satisfactorily arrived at. The pro- 
portions of the station buildings, which will present them- 
selves when completed in accordance with the design, are 
necessarily lost under the partial erection only, but sufficient 
work has been executed to indicate that some day Sydney will 
possess a station architecturally commensurate with its im- 
portance. 

Royal Prince Alfred Hospital.—The work carried out for 
this institution during the year has been the completion, 
with the most modern appliances, of the operating: theatre 
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and lecture room. As no special provision had been made 
by the Government for this, it has been taken in hand at 
the request of the hospital authorities and at their cost. 
This institution may now rank, as regards accommodation, 
arrangement and appliances, with the best hospitals in any 
part of the world. 

Penitentiary and Female Prison, Long Bay.—During the 
year it was considered by the prison authorities that their 
arrangements would admit of a large proportion of the 
buildings not then erected being advantageously built by 
prison labour, under the supervision of this Department, 
and at the same time application was made for the erection 
of certain other buildings as part of the establishment which 
were first required for the accommodation of the prisoners 
who would carry out the scheme. Accordingly, contracts 
were entered into for these latter, but only a comparatively 
small progress has been made during the present financial 
year. This arrangement still leaves the institution in a most 
incomplete state, and it is feared that the policy of piecemeal 
-erection, which circumstances appear to have necessitated, 
will very much add to the total cost of the whole scheme. 

Fisher Library—U niversity.—This Gothic fane has been 
proceeding without interruption steadily towards the com- 
pletion of the stonework, and little more now remains to be 
done to entirely complete this portion of the work. The best 
carvers obtainable have been employed upon the enriched 
work, with a satisfactory result, and an important contract 
was entered into with one of the most experienced firms of 
contractors in the city for the construction and erection of 
the hammer-beam open timber roof to the library proper. 

Mitchell Iibrary.—The Mitchell Library portion of the 
new National Library has been steadily approaching com- 
pletion, and it is anticipated that within, comparatively 
speaking, a few months it will be possible to hand the build- 
ing over to the library authorities for housing the bequest for 
which it was specially erected. 

Royal Naval House, Sydney.—The foundation-stone of 
extensive additions to the Royal Naval House in Sydney was 
laid by His Excellency Vice-Admiral Sir William Fawkes, 
K.C.M.G., a contract having been prepared by this branch. 

Royal Edward Victualling Stores.—The extensive War 
Victualling Stores at Darling Island, for the use of the 
Australian, Indian and China stations of the Royal Navy, 
were practically completed and handed over to the possession 
of the Imperial naval authorities. 

Hospitals for the Insane.—The increasing need of ad- 
ditional accommodation, to relieve the overcrowding of exist- 
ing institutions, was brought very specially before the 
Government by the Inspector-General of the Insane, with 
the result that instructions were given for the erection of 
extensive reception blocks at Kenmore, two similar blocks at 
Gladesville, another at Callan Park, and the initiation of an 
extensive institution at Morisset (on Lake Macquarie), for 
which two blocks, estimated to cost about 17,0007., were also 
decided upon. General improvements have also been pro- 
ceeding in connection with all these institutions, and it has 
been found necessary to take steps for the replacing of a 
considerable amount of obsolete laundry machinery by other 
of the latest type. 

Benevolent Institutions.—Much activity again has been 
shown, and considerable enlargements to the accommodation 
commenced at Rookwood and Liverpool, and also at minor 
institutions. The Premier during the year has personally 
given a great deal of attention to the pressing necessities 
with regard to some features of these institutions, and he 
decided that a new hospital of the latest type, and suitable 
for the accommodation of consumptives (now badly housed 
at Liverpool), of cancer patients and other isolation and 
general cases of the indigent poor, should be erected on a 
site chosen by him near Waterfall, on the south coast line, 
and extending over a large area of elevated land with ex- 
tensive views, and in such a position as to provide for all 
the climatic and other requirements necessary for such an 
institution. Before the end of the year it was possible to 
report that a large ward to accommodate 240 consumptive 
patients was well on its way, and that an inexhaustible 
water supply had been provided, and that extensive planting 
and other improvements to the estate generally were in hand. 

Engineering School, University.—The Government 


having agreed to accept the term under which Sir Peter 


Russell’s generous offer of a gift of 50,0007. had been made— 
namely, to provide the sum of 25,0001., the estimated cost 
of erecting the necessary buildings and supplying machinery, 
plant and fittings—a-contract during the year has been 
entered into for the erection of the new school building, and 
considerable progress has since been made. This building, 


complete in itself in every respect, now forms a prominent 
feature in the group of schools in the western angle of the 
university buildings, and is so designed that the first s 
has now been taken in gradually treating these ergy 
designed buildings as to bring them back into harmony wi 
the general design of the main university buildings. 

New Abattoirs.—The Government during the year ap- 
pointed a representative board of professional officers repre- 
senting the various interests involved in this scheme to deter- 
mine the general lines upon which these works, under the 
authorisation of the Act passed in the previous year, should be 
forthwith designed, and such considerable progress has been 
made with the preliminary details as will enable a contract 
to be entered into during the next year for a considerable 
portion of the buildings. 

School Buwildings.—The instructions received from the 
Department of Public Instruction indicate considerable 
activity in the remodelling of existing school buildings and 
in the erection of new ones upon the new principles adopted 
for educational matters. At times this work completely 
overtook the resources of the branch—although every en- 
deavour was made to cope with it with an undermanned 
staff. It is understood that the policy of the Department 
Public Instruction in the forthcoming year is to entirel 
remodel the school buildings of the State and to ere¢ 
numerous new ones to keep pace with the increasing need 
of an increasing population; and this branch will be i 
to its utmost to satisfy these demands. 

Lighthouses.—The annual inspection of the lighthtg ses 
and pilot stations on the coast of New South Wales w 
made, and a complete report indicating all requ . 
was submitted to the Department of Navigation, and the 
work so reported upon has been practically carried out. P 

Intelligence Department.—The establishment of a new 
Department of Intelligence by the Hon. the Premier, te open 
out the many existing and newly discovered tourist resorts ( 
the State, has involved considerable work in this branch—t] 
principal being Challis House, Martin Place, and at Mount 
Kosciusko—where an accommodation house has been erect 
at Thredbo, at its foot, and an extensive hospice, 6,000 
above sea-level, is now in course of erection ; while a 
Betts’ Camp and improved accommodation on the summ 
have all been accomplished, in spite of the many phy: 
difficulties. The accommodation house at Thredbo is n 
ready for the reception of visitors, and it is hoped tha 
with good seasons, the hospice—to accommodate 100 visitors 
—may be ready by next Christmas for the accommodation of 
those expected to visit this almost unknown district. 


JOINTING EARTHENWARE PIPES. 


XPERIMENTS have been carried out for the Depart : 
ment .of Public Works of New South Wales, 1 
different jointing compositions, altogether twelve tests eng 
made. The object was to endeavour to obtain a jointing 
which would give an equally tight joint with cement compo. 
but not have ‘the same rigidity. % 
The test was made with six pipes of 6-inch diameter, al 
also with 9-inch pipes laid in line, the joints being 1 
with the material in the same way as lead joints. Aiter 
allowing time to set, water with a 34-foot head was appl y 
this gave a pressure of 14.62 lbs. per square inch. The sup- 
port was then removed from the centre. The following : 
tures gave the best results : — 

1. With bitumen alone a good flexible joint was obtaine 
when pressure was applied ‘all the joints were found to b 
perfect and sound. On lowering the centre pipes to vit 
2-inch sag there was no sign of leaking; on still further 
lowering to give a 4-inch sag the joint held tight at a 
but after a lapse of five minutes two joints showed sli 
signs of leaking. This material runs freely and make 
first-class joint, setting fairly hard in thirty minutes. ag 

2. Bitumen, three parts; coal-tar pitch, one part; blue- 
metal dust, one part. All joints perfect ; on lowering ‘centre 
pipes 2- inch joints still sound, and on further lowering to 
4 inches only two joints showed slight signs of leaking. Set 
in thirty minutes. This mixture flows freely, is tough, and 
remains fairly hard when exposed to the sun’s rays. Ts 
composition gave the best results of any of those tried: >. 

3. Bitumen, nine parts ; coal-tar pitch, five parts ; blue- 
metal dust, three parts. The results obtained from this 4 
ture were good, but it requires considerable heating tol 
it run freely. Set in thirty minutes. zs 
The result obtained with cement compo.—one cement, one 


| fine sand—was not satisfactory. In this case extra care was 
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used in making the joints and the compo. set very hard. 
The joints were tested four days after making, being kept 
well covered with wet bagging until ready for test; on 
lowering the centre to give 3-inch sag, when only 4 inch 
down from the horizontal, one joint leaked badly, three 
others slightly. As long as the pipes remain‘in the one 

ition as when jointed the compo. remains constant, but 
the slightest settlement causes the joints to leak and the 
compo. to crack under this pressure. Locally manufactured 
earthenware pipes were also tested, as to porosity and crush- 
ing strength. 


CLAY-WORKING INDUSTRIES AND TRANSIT. 


By A CorRESPONDENT. 


OR:a long time past the British community has been 

steadily concentrating its attention on the great need 
there is for a far more extended use of water communication. 
The Manchester Ship Canal, which was looked upon by many 
as likely to fail as a commercial undertaking, has under care- 
ful management become a successful enterprise. It is 
gradually becoming more and more sound in its financial 
aspects, besides providing an efficient and, on the whole, a 
fairly cheap method of transit. Its inception and com- 
pletion opened out the city of Manchester as another port 


for the reception and distribution of all kinds of heavy | 


merchandise in the manufacturing districts. We have, 

therefore, this splendid waterway to guide us as to other 
results that will assuredly follow from further extensions of 
such a mode of transit. Chambers of commerce and public 

bodies are all alive to the necessity for the development of 
the canals of the country. It is satisfactory to note, more- 
oyer, as proof of the desire the evidence before the Canal 

Commission, that evidence being obtained from the most ex- 

perienced and practical men engaged in engineering, in the 

coal and brick trades, besides many canal authorities, civil 

engineers, &c. 

No industrial representatives are looking forward with 
keener interest to this desideratum than the various clay- 
workers throughout the country, whose number is legion. 
To a great extent the brick and tile makers and producers 
of sanitary wares, such as chimney-pots and drainage-pipes, 
are almost dependent at the present time on our railways. 

__ It is not so long since the railway officials used to weigh 

all clay goods as loaded in the trucks, the loading being 
done by the makers, but the weighing was performed by the 
officials over their truck machines. This system was mani- 

festly a most unsatisfactory one for the senders of such 
merchandise. The weighing was done by coupling the trucks 
of bricks on to other trucks being shunted out by the com- 
pany’s engines or horses, and when one loaded truck was on 
the machine the weight of a preceding or succeeding truck- 
load, of course, had a severe bearing on the machine, and 

In nearly every case the weights so arrived at were in excess 

of the real and actual weights. Sometimes, especially in 

those districts where both iron and bricks formed the largest 

Proportion of the traffic, a heavy and large wagon of pig- 

iton might be coupled to a load of bricks, and so form an 
_ ©xcessive pressure and swell the load of bricks ; then the tares 
_ Of the trucks were very uncertain, nearly always proving, on 
_ test, to be inaccurate. 

Por a number of years the brick industry groaned under 
this serious injustice. At last the Midland brickmakers, 
including those of South Staffordshire, made a stand, and 
when their carriage accounts came in monthly they reduced 
the tailway weights to actual weight, each brickmaster 

owing the weight of his own bricks. The overcharges were 
deducted, and remained on the railway outstanding books 
year after year. In the interval, and whilst the disputes 

ept increasing in bulk, the brickmasters appealed to the 
) Board of Trade, and in the end, under the influence of the 
Railway Department of the Board, a new system began, 
Wh ch remains in force to this day and has removed all cause 
: of friction. The agents of each railway company having 
_ forwarding stations in a district visited the various works, 
measured sample bricks and weighed so many, say ten, of 

each kind, and then computed what their weight averaged 
_ per 1,000 bricks, and thus was a long-endured evil ter- 
_Minated. In order to keep the makers up to their mark, the 
_ Tailway agents jointly make similar tests from time to-time. 
i, stage ue te security that there is no favouring 

y either one railway company nor to the prejudice of 
_ other brickmakers, ‘ rear eg 
__. The canal carriers have not adopted this system yet. They 

tge on what is known as the boat-gauge system, but there 
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is no doubt when the canals, as they are almost sure to be, 
get widened and larger vessels are employed for carrying, the 
same system which now prevails on the railways will become 
the rule on canals. It is certain the canals will reap a 
largely extended brick traffic, and not only so, but millions of 
tons of coal for the kilns now carried by rail will reach the 
brickworks by water and greatly assist the brick and tile 
trades. Time was when this national industry was not so 
free as at present. In a certain brickmaker’s office at Tipton 
I have seen a unique receipt which reads as follows :—‘ Re- 
ceived the 30th day of July, 1795, from A. John Ludford, 
Hsquire, the sum of seventeen shillings and sixpence for the 
duty on bricks, according to the Act of Parliament in that 
behalf made. (Signed) B. Frposg.”’ 

Fortunately we rarely come across such documents nowa- 
days, and this curious receipt is an interesting relic. I felt 
more interested after meeting with this remnant of former 
brick trade days, and put certain inquiries to the Govern- 
ment, and as the renly I received may prove interesting 
alike to architects, surveyors, engineers, builders and con- 
tractors, as well as clay workers, I herewith append the copy 
of the official reply fiom the First Lord of the Treasury, 
through his private secretary :— 

Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, W. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of January 17, 1906, I am 
desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that an 
Excise duty was first impoved on bricks in 1784, the year 
following the loss of the American Colonies and at the close 
of a long struggle with France and Spain. The tax was at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 bricks, and it was increased at 
the same time by the amount of the new Excise duty. 

The relative duties were fixed by Pitt, who was then 
Prime Minister, in 1757 thus:—On bricks made in Great 
Britain, 2s. 6d. per 1,000; on imported bricks, 7s. 2d. per 
1,000. The rates underwent a number of changes, and 
finally in 1850 the Excise on bricks, which at that time stood 
at 5s. 10d. per 1,000, was repealed by the Act 13 Vict., cap. 9. 
The Customs duty, which amounted to 10s. 6d. per 1,000, was 
abolished in 1855. These repeals formed a part of the great 
free trade measure of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
There are at the present time no Customs duties on bricks, 
either upon import or export.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN BRADBURY. 


This very lucid reply from the Treasury pleased me much, 
as it is free from red-tape expressions and minus the cir- 
cumlocutionary method. 

So far as is known, there are no bricks now imported 
into England, except a few special-made firebricks used in 
furnace work in Yorkshire, where the users seem to have a 
liking for them. But there are no firebricks to surpass those 
made in the Stourbridge district. 


Wewton and Cowper. 


S1r,—Mr. Cowper in his letter to you retains the idea 
long discarded that Newton’s influence on Cowper was in- 
jurious, and writes of their relationship as a tragedy. I have 
not the “‘ Life and Letters’’ of Cowper at hand, but my re- 
collection is that Cowper sought Newton’s society at Olney, 
and proposed living with him, which he did for some time, 
much to Newton’s inconvenience. 

Mr. Cowper thinks the relationship between them would 
not be tolerated at the present time by any doctor. But 
before an opinion can be expressed on this matter many 
points will have to be assumed for which we cannot possibly 
have any authority. But the general law remains for our 
guidance: that a weak man is all the better for associating 
with one who is strong and self-reliant; and, provided the 
latter is wise and sympathetic, nothing but good can come 
of the contact. It is only necessary to read Newton’s letters 
to find that he had these qualities in large measure. Besides, 
it must not be overlooked that Newton’s earlier career, 
with its resultant knowledge of the world, gave a practical 
element to his ministry that would be wanting in the 
work of a man whose studies had been purely academic; and 
while there may be less objectionable ways of gaining ex- 
perience, it, such as it was, gave Newton’s counsel a peculiar 
value. — 
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What Cowper required was some useful and congenial 
“occupation that would keep him from looking on the sombre 
aspect of things, and this he had in the writing of the 
sixty-seven Olney hymns which Newton persuaded him to 
undertake ; and it seems hardly grateful to Newton’s memory 
that the service he thus rendered not only to Cowper, but to 
all English-speaking people, should be depreciated. Indeed, 
it is quite likely if Cowper had not found this outlet for 
his genius that the malady would have taken a more serious 
form. 

Mr. Cowper assumes the Archbishop of York’s declina- 
ture to further Newton’s wish to enter the ministry of the 
“Church reflects on Newton; but he himself did not think 
so, for, as he remarks, ‘‘I have known several persons. . . 
who. being wearied out with repeated refusals of ordina- 
“tion... have at length struck into the itinerant path or 
settled among the Dissenters.”’ 

Cowper’s letters are graceful and bright, but Newton’s 
are more useful and far-reaching. These and his “ Table 
Talk’’ are not well-enough known. May I add that Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, that prince among book students, gives 
the letters a very high place ?—I am yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh, G. S, AITKEN. 


The Franco-British Exhibition. 


Srr,—Your ‘‘ Special Commissioner ’’ was funny in his 
article on this Exhibition. I met him there, and I enjoyed 
my chat with him, but I did not expect I should find myself 
mentioned in ‘‘the leading organ.’’ I am afraid ‘‘ Mr. 
Special Commissioner ’’ is not quite as truthful as he might 
be, for I am certain he would have missed much which was 
of value by his hurry and scurry, but for my calling his 
attention to the good things ‘‘a mere man’’ would have 
overlooked. It is hard work looking through an exhibition, 
very hard and very trying, and poor ‘‘ Special Com- 
missioner ’’ seemed to find it so, but ‘‘ just like a man,”’ 
instead of being grateful for my assistance, he practically 
sneers at it. Poor old gentleman, he looked very tired when 
he had finished!! Give a younger man a chance next time, 

“Mr. Editor, or might not the lady architect be able to 
assist ?—Yours, &c., 
Miss Dvtcera. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. C. McArthur Butler, of Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, 
has been appointed secretary of the Association of Men of 
Kent and Kentish Men. 


A Movement has been started to acquire the Murillo 
painting of “ Christ Healing the Sick,” in order that it may be 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral in commemoration of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress recently held in London. Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., has written a letter corroborating the 
authenticity of the picture as a Murillo, and a number of the 
leading clergy have written appreciations of the work. The 
picture is valued at from 6,000/. to 10,0007. 

An International Exhibition, consisting of artistic and 
historical-archzeological sections, will be held in Rome in 1911. 
It is also proposed to organise an industrial international 
exhibition at Turin during the same year. The British 
Government have been officially approached with a view to 
sparticipating in both these undertakings. 


Mr. Alfred Dryland, county surveyor of Wiltshire, has 
‘been appointed county surveyor for Surrey at a salary of 700/. 
a year, in succession to Mr. F. G. Howell, resigned. 


The Rowley District Council on Tuesday adopted a report 
of the public libraries committee stating that 103 designs 
were submitted for the libraries at Cradley Heath, Black Heath 
vand Tividale. Mr. Hare, the assessor, recommended that 
Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of London, should be entrusted 
with the commission, and that Messrs. Crouch, Butler & 
‘Savage, of Birmingham, were entitled to the premium of 20/. 
Messrs. Wills & Anderson will carry out the work. 


The Schiller Memorial which is to be erected in Dresden 
will, it is decided, be reproduced from the model prepared by 
Herr Dohler, sculptor, and Herr Herschmann, architect. 
Both are young artists resident in Dresden. 

Mr. W. H. Ashford, 90 New Street, Birmingham, has been 
placed first in the Tiverton middle schools competition by 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, the assessor. The second place 
was given to Mr. W. H. Ansell, 18 Guilford Street, Russell 
Square, W.C. The 216 competitors submitted 231 designs. 
The premiated designs will be on view in Tiverton from 
‘September 21 to September 28. 


Mr. Allen S. Walke (hon. secretary of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society) will lecture on the “ History 
of All Hallows Church” at the conclusion of special after- 
noon services to be held on Sunday next and on August 9 in 
the church of All Hallows, London Wall. 


Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & Morris have been appointed 
to prepare such plans as the higher. education sub-committee 
may decide on, and to carry out the proposed alterations and 
additions at Reading School. 

Mr. Bligh Bona, while pursuing his excavations in the 
nave at Glastonbury Abbey, uncovered near the base of the 
western chancel arch the foundations of what is supposed to 
be a much older building. Some coloured mosaic tiles were 
turned up, as well as a medallion engraved on one side with a 
hand outstretched in blessing and the Roman numerals 
MCV. The medallion probably commemorated the work of 
Abbot Herlewin, who ruled from 1101 to 1120. 

The York Education Committee have agreed that applica- 
tion be made by the City Council to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction of the loan of 12,700/., being the 
amount required for the construction of a new municipal 
secondary school for girls. 

The Executive Committee of the recent Winchester 
pageant announce that the total receipts were 11,117/. and 
the expenditure 8,403/. It has been decided to forward 
2,000/. at once to the Cathedral Restoration Fund, the balance 
to be retained by the committee pending any outstanding 
accounts or contingencies. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, senior vice-president, has been 
nominated by the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
represent the Institute on the sectional committee on bridges 
and general building construction (chairman, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, K.C.B.) of the engineering standards committee. 

The Court of Common Council held a special meeting last 
week to consider a communication from the Leighton House 
committee with reference to the re-erection of Crosby Hall in 
the grounds of Leighton House. An offer was made to convey 
the house to the Corporation ‘on an agreement to re-erect the 
ancient fabric and maintain it in perpetuity. After some 
discussion on questions involved in the conditions laid down in 
the letter the whole subject was referred to the coal and corn 
and finance committee. 

The American Institute of Architects aTe making a special 
appeal to the various chapters in the United States for the 
purpose of increasing its membership from 800 to 1,000 in the 
course of the year. The secretary in the course of his letters 
states :—‘“As the Institute has striven, it will continue to 
strive for beauty in design, for honesty in construction, for 
advancement in culture and education, for improvement in 
competitions, for capable designers and efficient superin- 
tendents in public work, for higher standards in practice and 
ethics, for artistic treatment of landscape in harmony with 
buildings, for systematic and artistic municipal and civic 
development, and for purity in public taste which makes for 
the elevation and nobility of life.” 

A Scheme for providing new municipal offices for Chelten- 
ham is to be laid before the Town Council to-day (Friday). 
The Mayor has purchased a row‘of nine houses in Bayshill 
Terrace for 1,920/., and has offered to sell any of the properties 
to the Corporation for conversion into municipal offices. The 
borough surveyor is satisfied that the site of Nos. 8 to i4 
inclusive is sufficient to provide ample accommodation, 
including the education and electricity departments if 
required. These properties can be had for 1,480/., and the 
surveyor estimates that the cost of the scheme, including the 
provision of a Council chamber, heating, lighting, furnishing 
and purchase money of site, will not exceed 10,000/. ‘The 
general purposes committee recommend the Council to enter 
into a contract for the purchase of Nos. 8 to 14, and to direct 
plans and estimates to be prepared for the conversion of the 
property into municipal offices. 

A Deputation from the directors of the’Manchester Royal 
Exchange have placed before the parliamentary committee of 
the Manchester City Council details of the extensions which 
it is proposed to make of the Exchange building, power to 
make them being asked for in a Parliamentary Bill which will 
be presented next session. The object of the deputation was 
understood to be to obtain the assistance of the Corporation 
in regard to the Bill. The directors of the Exchange propose 
to carry the extension beyond Bank Street, on the south- 
western side of the existing building, to close up that street, 
and also to take up a portion of the site on the opposite side 
now occupied by office buildings and other private property. 
In place of the closed street it is proposed to construct a 
roadway from Cross Street at about midway between Market 
Street and St. Ann Street. 
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THE WEERK. 


Tue project for a Summer and Winter Palace at 
Brighton has received further consideration from the 
Town Council, and the report of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee on the subject has been adopted. Several changes 
have been made in the arrangements. The ice skating- 
vink has been abandoned, but a system of medical and 
curative baths will be introduced. A Bill is to be lodged 
in the session of 1908-9 at the expense of the promoters, 
and the building is to be completed and opened to the 
public within two years of the commencement of the work. 
Local labour is to be employed in the construction of the 
works, so far as is reasonably practicable. All smoke and 
steam produced upon the premises after they are opened 
will be conveyed by an underground shaft to the north side 
of King’s Road, and the Town Council will have power to 
limit the hours during which carting to and from the 
completed Palace may be carried out. With regard to 
hathmg, the agreement requires that accommodation 
available to the public at 1s. per person shall be 
substituted for the stands which will have to be removed; 
and the promoters are also to provide accommodation for 
bathmg *‘ of the most attractive description for the con- 
venience of persons using the Palace,’’ between the 
western groyne and the Oriental Place groyne. The 
promoters are to have the exclusive use of this stretch of 
beach down to low-water mark for fifty years at a pepper- 
corn rent, if demanded. The lessees are to deliver up the 
premises at the end of the term with all fixtures in good 
and substantial repair; to permit the Corporation to 
examine as to the state of repair once a year, and to carry 
out repairs notified within three months; not to allow 
shops to be opened upon the premises; to use electricity 
for all illuminating and power purposes if satisfactory 
terms of supply can be arranged with the Corporation ; to 
rebuild or restore in case of destruction or damage by fire 
or storm; to ensure that all amusements shall be of the 
"highest class; to restrict Sunday catering to music of a 
classical character ; and not to provide any bars or buffets 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor. The conditions are 
_Onerous and the risks are large, for Brighton is visited 
by many people because it is supposed to be adverse to 
change. 


Tue advantages of sanatoria for consumptives are 
generally recognised. The cost, however, is believed to 
_ be too excessive to’ allow of their erection near districts 
_ where they are required. Accordingly several physicians 
_haye=been advocating various kinds of cheap sanatoria. 
| Dr. A. Waker, of Edinburgh, at the recent meeting of 
the British Medical Association in Sheffield, said that 
_ efforts should be made to induce the working classes them- 
Selves to support sanatoria out of their own pockets. They 
must set their faces like flint against the scandalous ex- 
_tayagance which seemed to be the besetting temptation 
Mall these enterprises. The first sanatoria were built for 
rich people, and those for the poorer classes had followed 
onthe same lines. But palatial buildings were not neces- 
Sary. Dr. Waker referred to cases in which the cost 
worked out at 7501. per bed, and condemned this expendi- 
ture as disgraceful. In other cases the cost was as low 
| as 801. or 901. per bed. The results of treatment, appa- 
_Yently, had no relation to the price of the building—in 
| fact, the cheaper buildings, if anything, bore the palm 
_M¥ point of efficiency. Wood and iron structures could be 
| put up for 801. to 1001. per bed, with every requisite in 
_ comiort and durability that such institutions could reason- 
ably be expected to afford. If the money already spent 
| @ Sanatoria had been well spent it would have provided 
7,000 beds, capable of receiving 20,000 patients. Our 
| Teaders may remember that in March Mr. E. T. Haury 
ike: ® paper before the Architectural Association, in which 
F explained that a sanatorium can be erected at a cost of 


— 


tom 851. to 1051. per bed. He exhibited designs which 
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showed one sanatorium of sixteen beds with its appro- 
priate administration to cost about 1,6801., one of thirty- 
two beds to cost about 3,1701., and one of forty-eight beds 
to cost about 4,0801. 


Crowuurst, which is within five miles of Hastings, 
has long been connected with the history of the Prnaam 
family. The buckle which was adopted as a memorial 
of the capture of the French king at Poictiers. is suggested 
by the tracery of the windows in the parish church. 
The rector, the Rey. J. P. Bacon-Puiuurps, has called 
attention to an iron tombstone measuring 7 feet by 
24 feet which is now in the chancel of the parish church. 
He considers that originally it was ornamented by 
brasses. As is generally known Sussex was at one 
time renowned for its iron, although none of the works 
would in size bear comparison with those in the Midland 
districts. But the pigs were supposed to be equal to 
those of Sweden. It was used not only for firebacks but 
for grave-slabs. In Wadhurst Church there are said 
to be no less than thirty grave-slabs, and there are also 
several in the large church of Mayfield, where St. 
Dunstan resided. The grave-slabs are not marketable 
commodities, and care should be taken about their 
preservation in churches. 


Ir is curious to find the Local Government Board 
urging the adoption of narrower roads than are pre- 
scribed by local by-laws. At the last meeting of the 
King’s Norton Urban District Council some corre- 
spondence on the subject was considered. The by-laws 
required a width of 42 feet, and the Local Government 
Board desired that an exception should be made in 
favour of a proposed garden city known as the Bournville 
Tenants, Ltd. The Board suggested that the road in 
question should have a total width of 30 feet, viz. an 
18 feet ‘wide carriageway and two footways of 6 feet 
each. The District Council were, however, not to be 
moved, and decided that 42 feet should be the minimum 
width of new streets which were to be used as carriage 
roads. The local authority are doubtless acquainted 
with the necessities of the district; but it is surprising 
that while the Town Planning Bill is under consideration 
So important a change should be thought to be advan- 
tageous. 


Tue “harmless necessary cat,’’ although prized in 
Egypt, found no favour in the eyes of the medizval 
sculptors. Ireland, however, presents exception to many 
practices which are supposed to be general, and the 
figure of a cat was not excluded from the sculpture of 
the great Cistercian Abbey of Jerpoint. The Rev. Canon 
FPrrencu in describing a stone from the Abbey, which 
is now in the Kilkenny Museum of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, says:—‘‘ The stone has at one 
side a figure of a cat sculptured in high relief; on the 
reverse side there is a much-obliterated cat running, and 
at one end of the stone there is carved the perfect head 
of a cat. This stone is 134 inches long and 54 high. 
Mr. Morpuy identifies the stone as the base of one of 
the upright columns in the outer wall of the cloister of 
Jerpoint Abbey. As far as the writer knows, the cat 
never had a place in Christian symbolism, nor was it 
used for ornamentation in Christian architecture, except 
on the stone now under notice. In pagan Egyptian 
symbolism the goddess ‘ Bast’ was represented as a 
cat-headed deity. ‘The cat was also sacred to Isis or 
the moon. Temples were raised and sacrifices were 
offered in its honour, and its body was embalmed at 
death.’ Many years ago a cargo of these embalmed cats 
was brought to Liverpool to be sold as curiosities, or 
failing to be disposed of in that way to be manufactured 
into superphosphate; but among European nations the 
cat is regarded with suspicion as a favourite agent of 
witchcraft, and seems often to have shared in the 
cruelties inflicted on those who were supposed to practise 
the black art.’’ 
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THE ART CONGRESS. 
HE number of congresses which were held of late, 
and in each of which something was said concerning 
the shortcomings of Governments, must cause more or 
less worry to officials. They may be indifferent to the 
orations, but deputations will probably endeavour to obtain 
audience, and, apart from the loss of time, it is certain 
that varied correspondence has to follow. On that account 
it is easy to explain the absence of the Government's direct 
recognition of the International Art Congress which, by 
favour of the University of London, was held this week 
at South Kensington. The numerous changes which have 
taken place in the organisation for teaching art during the 
last sixty or seventy years suggest the difficulties which 
have to be encountered before a definite system can be 
established. Somerset House, Marlborough House, and 
South Kensington have furnished a series of theories con- 
cerning art which could not be matched for variability in 
any other country. Hach system was supposed to be in- 
fallible, and therefore adapted for universal use; and yet 
somehow in the course of a very few years each had to 
give way to another opposed to it in principle and in prac- 
tice. At one time we sent out raw youths, whose ex- 
perience was derived from copies in stipple of plaster casts 
and geometrical diagrams of plants, to India to teach the 
natives design and colouring ; at another time the Easterns 
were supposed to be our only capable guides. For a while 
the aim appeared to be to increase the number of painters 
of pictures, while under other officials the desire was to 
utilise art for industrial purposes. The difference between 
the directors at different periods was enough to indicate 
that the official system of teaching was as unstable as the 
Governments who were responsible for it. 

The public who paid did not profess to be acquainted 
with the subject, and the officials were allowed to vary 
their experiments at leisure. With international art con- 
gresses there is a risk that international faddists will try 
to make themselves known and feared. They are likely 
also to captivate the ratepayers. Is it any wonder the 
Board of Education should be in terror? From the cir- 
cumstance that the Irish Department of Agriculture was 
selected to put in an appearance at the meetings we can 
imagine the humorous idea as to the promoters which is 
entertained by the official mind and the extent of the 
reforms which are to follow. 

On the other hand, it would not be amiss if art in 
general were accepted by the multitude in a more humor- 
ous manner. One of the ancient charges against English- 
men was the taking their pleasures sadly, and a glance at 
any modern athletic sport is enough to confirm the belief 
that the power of heredity still prevails and gloominess 
oppresses us. It is more apparent in a gallery of pictures. 


If Herpert Spencer had worked out his notions there | 


would probably be a change as respects the general views 
of art. His system is uppermost for the moment, and is 
not without influence among British officials. He usually 
took a serious or sad view of things. But he was im- 
pressed to make an exception in the case of art by hearing 
of the ‘‘ Spiel-Triebe ’’ of Scuinner. It is true he gave 
so little attention to the subject that he failed to remember 
who inspired him. But that could easily be recalled for 
him by some of his friends. He tells us how “‘ many years 
ago I met with a quotation from a German author to the 
effect that the esthetic sentiments originate from the play- 
impulse. I do not remember the name of the author; and 
if any reasons were given for this statement, or any infer- 
ences drawn from it, I cannot recall them. But the state- 
ment itself has remained with me as. being one which, if 
not literally true, is yet the adumbration of a.truth.’”’ If 
SPENCER were acquainted with the literature of meta- 
physics, he would have known that Scumier derived the 
doctrine in question from Kant, who opposed beauty to 
utility—an arrangement which, if accepted, would have 
kept us without a Department of Practical Art and its 
successors. ScHOPENHAUER also believed works of art 
were no more: than playthings whose fascination for a 
moment compelled us to forget our misery. SPENCER 
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pursued his conclusions irrespective of his predecesso 
and as a biologist he was able to demonstrate how anim 
could make a comedy’ or a farce of their struggle for 
existence. With human beings similar phenomena are 
to be witnessed. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, soon after the 
German invasion, represented in his Ludus pro Pa 
the ancient Gauls practising warlike games around t 
humble cabins. For pastime they were drilling thems 
for encounters with the Romans. The Romans as 
as the Greeks had also their games and dances which gs 
gested war. In modern times we have become mo} 
pacific, or war is left to a special class of men; but 
all games what is sought after is not merely occupati 
but victory. Without the “‘ rigour of the game ”’ not € 
the famous Mrs. Barruz would care to engage in a frien 
turn at whist. _ 
In dealing with art it should always be consider 
although it is generally neglected, that there are two” 
of men who find a pleasure in it. To the artist the ¢ 
pletion of a work is a victory. He may have to depict 
infinite variety of nature by the aid of a few earth 
mineral, or vegetable substances; or he may try, as” 
said by the ancients, to deliver a goddess who was 
tombed in a marble block. Or, harder still, as Dr 
Wyatt said, he may have to conquer the wills of 
men before he is able to raise his edifice. It will be 
for every class of artist if they can continue their w 
a Marx Tapuey-ish spirit and convert their troubles 
pleasures. Fortunately a great many artists have 
so endowed by nature, and they find satisfaction in : 
their completed work. Hzrsert SPENCER expresses 
we are saying in a more precise way by telling us th 
nerve-centre, from its extreme instability, become 
usually sensitive to certain reverberations and is read’ 
undergo change, to yield up molecular motion and ( 
become the seat of the concomitant ideal feeling, an 
on. Consequently the production of a work of art 
more nerve-centres than ordinary toil, and we may 
fore consider it as an evolutionary necessity which 
always have its place among men until they are prov 
with another variety of organs which will demand s. 
faction in a new way. 
If some artists had their will, the only test applie 
a work of art would be the satisfaction given to the } 
ducer. The man who told Turnsr that he never say 
large a brig close to the shore or such tremendous we 
as appeared in his drawing of Hastings was ask 
reply, whether he did not wish he could see such fi 
Generally” speaking, an artishb can see more in his 1 
than any observer. One painter may go about wit 
magnifying glass in order to try and discover the 
strata of colours in the work of another man, or he 1 
try to analyse why certain details produce an effect 
building. But however careful may be the scrutin 
architect or painter would still reveal much which a 
concealed. Now one of the pleasures which a work 
yields is the chance for a spectator to display his 
ledge, judgment or experience. We can sometim 
in an exhibition a man who looks surly suddenly 
formed when he hears a lady near him express ign 
of the subject of a picture or why it was talked ab 
Professional critics seem to be the only men wi 
chary of expressing opinions by speech. 
A work of art also affords a man’ an opportuni 
testing to his own satisfaction whether he has re 
his knowledge, whether it has vanished or become 2 
mature. Rrynoups was not afraid or ashamed to 
the was disappointed when he first saw the wor 
RapHag in Rome. His subsequent appreciation of 
testified to his growth of knowledge and afforded him 
satisfaction, or, in other words, personal pleasure. J 
man likes to be convinced that in a progressive wor 
is doomed to stand still, and in one way we can gauge 
fact by again looking at works of art which we form 
admired or scorned. . 
It is possible the majority of people would fai 
admire a work of art if they knew all about the sta 
its preparation. The mechanical efforts are not invariably 
pleasing. There will always be, we suppose, people to 
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‘admire engravings made up of a continuous spiral line. 
eerie not eke long before such a work is compared 
with the engine-turning on the back of a watch, and the 
thickening of the line by which effects are produced is 
undervalued. Such a work, when we have once discovered 
the trick, does not seem to be SO much of a victory as 
when there are a great number of lines arranged in various 
ways and by their combination producing a pleasing effect. 
For the same reason massive walls, although suggestive of 
great strength, do not excite so much wonder as a vault or 
dome which, for part of its length, can be made to appear 
as if unsupported. Our curiosity is piqued, and we en- 
deayour as well as we can fo explain the prodigy. 
While the world lasts we presume the majority of 
people will be more attracted by paintings than by statues 
or buildings. In popular language an artist is a painter. 
There must be something in his works by which he has 
acquired such a position. H»rpert Spencer asserts that 
where the technique is satisfactory, the emotion appealed 
fo is seldom of a high order. He refers as examples to 
the paintings of the French artist Grroms, which, as he 
says, alternate between the sensual and the sanguinary. 
But the French people who enjoy them would explain 
that many of them appealed to their patriotism, while 
others revived the life of ancient Rome for them which was 
among the inspirations which gained their liberty. So 
much is paintable in the world that it is really difficult, if 
not impossible, to devise a formula which will be univer- 
sally applicable. The painter is expected to possess keener 
eyes than ordinary spectators, and sometimes in conse- 
quence he can become a discoverer. The sordid notions 
of the French peasant, for instance, were known to most 
observers, and were referred to in grave books on political 
economy as well as in comic songs. But Miner revealed 
the existence of the highest kinds of feelings among them, 
and few would care to question his accuracy. Probably 
Miter would never have attempted such an innovation 
if he had not been trained among the courtly scenes, often 
of a tragic kind, which DeLarocue produced. 
__ Herpert Spencer, in his love of generalisation, 
classes the form and colour of a picture, the cadences and 
chords of a song, and verbal symbols which describe some- 
thing beautiful and grand as if they were all alike in their 
effects on the emotions. If we may be allowed to say so, 
he has not sufficiently considered the process of identifica- 
tion which is inherent not only in man, but in other 
animals. It is, in fact, one form of the “ Spiel-Triebe. ’’ 
‘The cat playing with a ball can have a similar feeling to 
the tantalising of a real mouse, and the schoolboy who 
reads one of Dumas’s romances enjoys peculiar delight 
because he is carried away into a new world and enjoys 
thrilling adventures without even a fear of the cane. As 
for music, it is Supreme over an impressionable subject. 
But it is difficult to say how far emotions are stirred by 
paintings and statues. As respects buildings, men and 
women in general are only slightly susceptible to them, 
and particularly in cases where wonder is raised. If we 
may judge by what isto be observed in exhibitions, the 
works which are accepted as “ popular ’’ are seldom 
Worthy of the distinction. 
ny years have passed, and large sums of money 
have been expended in the endeavour to induce the mass 
of the population to take some interest in art. From what 
‘was said at the International Art Congress, the conclu- 
sion could be drawn that both time and money were wasted. 
Aceording to the reformers, different methods must be 
pursued to attain that end. It is not wise to exaggerate 
over such a subject. As we have remarked above, there 
are artists and others who may briefly be described as 
amateurs. Both of them depend in a large measure on 
* Possession of peculiar qualities, and if a man is not 
endowed by nature with them, not much advantage is 
te or the community in attempting to make 
than’ that of Revnorps’s, that in art nothing is denied to 
well-directed labour. Much of the failure of the Govern- 
‘ment system arises from an excessive belief in the words. 


lapel being must find a pleasure, however slight, 
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in the presence of a work of art. But there are an infinite 
number of degrees of susceptibility. Nature mus# do a 
great deal towards the producing of genuine amateurs who 
can have a wide range of pleasure. But in every case it is 
to be remembered that pleasure is the aim sought after. 
Mr. Rusxrn endeavoured to convince his countrymen that 
in the enjoyment of a picture or a building we should have 
aims of other kinds, and his eloquent writings created 
a large amount of affectation. Something of the kind is 
evident in the discourses of the International Art Con- 
gress; and on that account we are afraid that less benefit 
will be derived from the assemblies than would be the case 
if the connection between aré and pleasure were more 
frankly recognised. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE.* 

has list of the very few books which Mr. Watson was’ 

able to consult in preparing his volume on the archi- 
tecture of Portugal is by itself a commentary on the 
peculiar condition of the country. At the present time 
Portugal is outside the limits of the tourists’ world, and 
formerly, when there were no telegraphs, even political 
disturbances were over before they were known beyond 
the frontiers of the kingdom. If it were not for trade, 
the country would be as unknown as remote parts of 
Africa are to-day. Buildings were among the objects 
which could not be brought to market, and in consequence 
neither the Portuguese nor their customers bestowed much 
interest on them. Englishmen especially had reason to 
apprehend danger to themselves if they attempted to study 
the buildings. All the sacrifices which they made to 
protect the country from French invaders were not only 
ignored, but were considered to be the subterfuges of 
enemies who wished to possess Portugal for their own 
profit. Itis therefore easy to understand why Ferausson 
could not discover more about the ancient and medieval 
styles than would occupy four pages, and why in treating 
of a later period he was compelled to ask, ‘‘ Are there 
any buildings of Renaissance style in Portugal worthy of 
note? ”’ 

' Some who know Portugal only from repute will say 
Mr. W. C. Watson must have a charmed life, for he 
tells us his book is the outcome of visits in April or May 
of three successive years. Seeing in the buildings the 
commemoration of the great deeds of the Portuguese in 
the past, it seemed worth while to try and interest others 
in them. When it is remembered what a dearth there 
is of books on the subject, lovers of architecture should be 
thankful to author and publishers for producing such a 
series of descriptions and illustrations of Portuguese build- 
ings. That they are mainly Gothic churches which are 
exemplified was to be expected, for not only were the 
people loyal to their creed, but they erected churches and 
monasteries as thankofferings for victories in battle and 
successful voyages. Much of the treasure obtained in 
India was expended on architecture and sculpture. There 
would be stronger evidence of the liberality and devotion 
of the people if it were not for the vandalism of the French. 
They destroyed churches which the earthquakes had 
spared. 

Portugal was not recognised as a separate kingdom 
until the twelfth century. To the Romans it was the pro- 
vince of Lusitania. It is remarkable how rare is the 
evidence of their dominion. The best-known survival of 
Roman work is the Temple of Diana at Evora, of which 
fourteen Corinthian columns on a high podium have sur- 
vived. ‘‘ Everything is of granite,’’ says Mr. Watson, 
‘“ except the capitals and bases, which are of white marble ; 
but instead of the orthodox twenty-four flutes, each column 
has only twelve, with a distinctly unpleasing. result.’’ 
The ruin must have been cleared since 1835, for Grorar 
Borrow said the space between the pillars was filled with 
rubbish, and there were additions which he thought dated 
I es ee eee sy 

* Portuguese Architecture. By Walter Crum Watson. (London’: 
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from the end ofthe Middle Ages. He says it served as 
the residence of the bishop. 

There are several villages in out-of-the-way places in 
which may be found churches built of hard, grey 
granite. Mr. Watson considers they were erected by 
unskilled soldiers. The simplest and probably the 
oldest type, he says, consists of a nave with a square 
chancel. A second kind has one or two aisles with 
a semicircular apse at the end, but with the chancel 
still square. They are, in fact, examples of primitive 
Romanesque. One is said to be the church which 
King Turopomra erected in 559. Legends are still 
related about some of the churches, which Mr. Watson 
records. The cathedrals of Lisbon and Evora are of great 
interest, because they indicate that Portugal also had its 
period of transition. Although the Moors possessed some 
power, there is no sign that they were able to cause the 
architects to imitate their peculiar treatment. Some of 
the small horseshoe arches in the cloister of Evora un- 
doubtedly show a tendency of that kind, but the detaits 
may have been derived from an attempt to combine the 
round arches of Romanesque with the lhghter piers of 
Gothic. Dates are not to be depended upon in Portugal, 
and it is possible that although a church was founded in 
an early period, many of the details were introduced some 
centuries afterwards. 

One of the principal churches is that of Alcobaga. 
Some French archeologists have declared it to be a simple 
reproduction of a French type—namely, the abbatial 
church of Clairvaux. In this view Mr. Warson agrees. 
The first stone was laid in 1158, and the church has a 
length of 365 feet, and the general height is 68 feet. This 
noble building suffered in the French invasion, but as in 
1834 the monastery was converted into barracks, the 
church and cloister were allowed to fall into decay. It was 
not to be expected that people who have shown so much 
liking for exuberance in ornament should be satisfied with 
Cistercian severity. The churches of that order were for 
recluses, and in them no allowance was made for the 
weakness of common men who had not acquired a 
superior taste in building. Few of the Cistercian features 
were naturalised :— 


Although the distinctively French features of Alcobaca 
seem to have had but little influence on the further develop- 
ment of building in Portugal, a few peculiarities are found 
there which are repeated again. For example, the un- 
usually large transverse arches of the nave occur at Batalha, 
and the large plain western door is clearly related to such 
later doors as those at Leca do Balio or of Sao Francisco at 
Oporto. Again, the vaulting of the apse in Sao Joao de 
Alporao is arranged very much in the way which was almost 
universal during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
the chancels and side chapels of many a church, such as 
Santa Maria do Olival at Thomar or the Graga at Santarem 
itself; and the curious boat-like corbels of Sao Joao are 
found more than once, as in the choir of the old church for- 
merly the cathedral of Silves, far south in the Algarve. 
The large round windows at Evora do not seem to be related 
to the window at Sao Joao, but to be of some independent 
origin; probably, like the similar windows at Leca and at 
Oporto, they too belong to the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
turies. 


The church of Batalha is by some judges considered to 
be the most important in Portugal. It originated, like 
some other great buildings, as a memorial of the victory 
gained by Joao I. in 1385. He promised to rebuild the 
church at Guimaraens and to found a‘monastery. Sta 
Maria da Victoria or Batalha therefore corresponds with 
the English Battle Abbey. King Joao met Joun or Gaunt 
in 1387, with whom he had entered into a treaty at 
Windsor in the preceding year, and as a further alliance 
the Princess Purnippa married the Portuguese king. It 
has therefore been supposed that English influence could 
be seen in the design, and a German writer has gone so 
far as to assert that the nave and transepts of Canterbury 
Cathedral were followed in the planning. It has also 
been said that the west front was inspired by York Cathe- 
_dral and is ascribed to SrepHen STEPHENSON, an English 

architect in the suite of Queen Puinippa. FERGusson 
says that neither the proportions nor the details are good, 


for ‘‘ it was erected in a country where the principles of 
Gothic art were either misapprehended or unknown, ‘and’ 
where a lavish amount of expenditure in carving and 
ornament was thought to be the best means of attaining 
beauty.’’ The church of Batalha has been more ge 


of the eighteenth century, whose book was one of the 
pioneers in the revival of Gothic. . a 

In an architectural sense there are two Batalhas. The 
kings in Portugal were no less honoured after their death 
than those elsewhere. It was decided to build an 
octagonal tomb-house 72 feet in diameter, with seyen 
apsidal chapels and eight smaller chapels between them. 
This was the structure which Ferausson after studyin 
Murpuy’s plates, declared to be the largest Gothic dome 
attempted, and which to him exemplified the adaptability 
of Gothic forms to afford abutmental support and resist- 
ance with the utmost degree of lightness. Martunys 
FERNANDES, master of the works to the king, commenced 
the completion of the chapel about 1503, and the work 
was probably finished in 1509. He undertook to unite the 
octagon to the church by means of an entrance-hall or 
patio. Part of the work comprised an entrance doorway, 
which is one of the most remarkable examples of its kind in 
the world. Mr. Watson says of it:— 


It is the chef-d’ceuvre of the Manoelino style, and al- 
though a foreigner may be inclined at first, from its very 
strangeness, to call it Eastern, it is really only a true de 
velopment in the hands of a real artist of what Manoelino 
was—an expression of Portugal’s riches and power, and of 
the gradual assimilation of such Moors as still remained on 
this side the Straits. Of course, it is easy to say that it is. 
extravagant, overloaded and debased; and so it may be. 
Yet no one who sees it can help falling a victim to its faseina- 
tion, for perhaps its only real fault is that the great cusps 
and finials are on rather too large a scale for the rest. Not 
even the greatest purist could help admiring the exquisite 
fineness of the carving—a fineness made possible by the 
limestone, very soft when new, which gradually hardens and 
grows to a lovely yellow with exposure to the air., No 
records tell us so, but considering the difference in style 
between the upper and the lower part, it may perhaps be 
conjectured that the elder Matheus designed the lower part, 
and the younger the upper after his father’s death in 1515. 


Mr. Watson does not believe that the tomb-house was: 
surmounted by a dome, as Frerausson and Haupt be- 
lieved. Nor is Murpuy’s idea of a vast Pointed timber 
roof more plausible. Mr. Warson’s belief is that the 
roof must have been a great Gothic vault covered with 
stone slabs. So large a span would require vaulting that 
was likely to have been weighty. But although the piers. 
are so elaborately carved as to seem only a mass of orna- 
ment, yet they are strong enough to sustain a load with- 
out fracture. Batalha suffered much during the retreat 
of Massena in 1810; but since 1840 about 4501. a year is: 
devoted to reparations of the buildings. g 

Portugal, it is believed, could have obtained the ser- 
vices of CouumBus; but fortunately there was a great. 
native captain found in Vasco pa Gama, who was rightly 
made the hero of the epic of Camozns. In those days 
navigators were not over-scrupulous, and it is believed 
Portugal was enriched by the wealth of the Indies, and 
part was devoted to the erection of churches. It has been 
also supposed that Indian ornament was imitated to a 
large extent. The monastery and church at Belem was 
founded in that way, and was commenced about 1500. 
This build'ng is remarkable also because three French 
artists who were engaged at Coimbra were invited to 
assist in the works, and in consequence there are parts of 
the church in a modified Renaissance style. The interior 
effect. is most impressiye, although the windows are far 
from being satisfactory. = 

A writer in ‘* The Ecclesiologist,’’ who ventured on 
a tour in Portugal in 1853 for the purpose of examining 
the churches, said that nowhere can be a more striking 
ecclesiological contrast than that between the buildings of 
D. Manoen (a.p. 1521), who reigned when Belem was 
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erected, and those of D. Joao IIT., his son and successor. 
The extraordinary and ultra-fantastic richness of the 
former gave way at once to a simple semi-Classicism— 
-marvellously free from bad taste, retaining Flamboyant 
yaulting indeed, and some few other details of that epoch, 
but making the structure of its churches Classical—if 
Classical that may be called which has as little style of 
any sort as a building can have. The reform was in some 
places only partial. Such a reredos as that of Sa Velha 
shows the power of the old style, although it is supposed 
to be the work of a Fleming. But no doubt by degrees 
design and carving approached more closely to the classi- 
cism adopted in other parts of Europe. ANDREA DEL 
Sansovino was employed for about eight years in Portugal, 
but apparently he did less for the introduction of the new 
style than some of the French artists. 

One of the latest works which may be mentioned is 
the convent and palace of Mafra, which is sometimes com- 
pared with the Escorial of Spain. As in other cases, it 
was due to a royal vow. Joao V. promised that if a son 
were born he would transform the poorest monastery of 
Portugal into the richest. Mafra fulfilled the condition, 
and the German Lupovicr was appointed architect. The 
works were commenced in 1717, and the church was dedi- 
eated in 1730, when it appears 45,000 men were employed 
by the king. The Escorial has an area of 300,000 square 
feet, and Mafra 290,000. Mafra was able to accommodate 
280 monks on the east side; on the west were the king’s 
apartments, and the queen’s on the north. The buildings 
are in the style of the time, the chapel being the most 
ereditable part of the interior. As it was within the lines 
of Torres Vedras, it did not suffer from the French; but 
since 1834 the greater part of the building has been used as 
a barracks. 

On the whole the Gothic period in Portugal was the 
most satisfactory. The style was not so logically treated 
as elsewhere. But the large amount of carving allowed 
individuality to be exercised to an extent impossible in 
Renaissance work, or at least in the later examples of the 
latter. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. W. C. 
Wartson’s book is a revelation. He is not afraid to 
describe detail, and in consequence it is possible, with the 
aid of his photographic illustrations, to derive definite ideas 
of the buildings. There was a vacancy in most English 
libraries which Mr. Warsow has been able to fill, and his 
volume serves as an interesting chapter in the history 
of the world’s architecture. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
By the Rev. H. E. D. Buaxiston, D.D. 


P all the colleges in the University of Oxford, Trinity 
perhaps conforms least to the general plan of col- 
legiate buildings which owes so much to WILLIAM oF 
Wrykenam’s clever adaptation of the normal arrange- 
ments of a monastery. It has no street facade; the only 
quadrangle is a small gravelled court, barely rectangular 
and enclosed by miscellaneous erections three or four 
hundred years apart in date and style, unharmonised even 
im elevation and surface material. The ‘‘ Garden Quad ”’ 
certainly faces the garden, but, so far from being a quad- 
rangle, is correctly described by Wren as only ‘‘ a lame 
one, somewhat like a three-legged table’’; while the 
' Front Quad ”’ appears at first sight to be half an orchard 
and half a lawn, surrounded by experiments in architec- 
ture. A practised eye, however, will soon detect some 
order amid the apparent confusion; and a little explana- 
tion will enable ihe historian to find in Trinity perhaps 
the most complete record in Oxford of the vicissitudes of 
& collegiate structure. For Trinity still retains consider- 
able remains of a College of 1286, within the walls of 
which it was founded by Sir Tuomas Popr in the reign 
of Mary Tupor ; and the older foundation, the ‘‘ nursery ’’ 
Of the rich and reputable abbey of Durham, ranks with 
Gloucester (now Worcester) College, the joint house of 


* Soe Illustration, 


with which it was fitted up in 1651 at a cost of 541. 


the southern Benedictines, as an imitation, even earlier 
than anything extant in University or Balliol, of the 
‘“mansio’’ of WauTER OF MERTON. 

The oval drive and green, open to Broad Street through 
the fine iron gates given by the first Earl of GuiLDrorD 
in 1737, which formed the approach to the Old Lodge 
under the Chapel Tower till 1885, was only an‘expansion 
to the east of the narrow ‘‘ Trinity Lane,’’ which ran 
along the Balliol boundary from the fine Perpendicular 
gateway of the monks to their towerless chapel of 1406, 
with the treasury over its entry. The original site of the 
Durham buildings was acquired in small pieces about the 
end of the thirteenth century, after the nuns of Godstow 
had granted the *‘ hinterland’’ which now forms the 
gardens of Trinity and St. John’s; and the hall, chambers, 
and dormitory mentioned in a curious letter * of c. 1316 
may have been existing tenements adapted to the use of 
the monastic students. But the west side, at least, of the 
‘“‘ Chapel Quad ’’ must coincide with and in part incor- 
porate the Durham refectory, kitchen, and chambers. 
The main doorway from the hall passage into the buttery 
is Perpendicular; but a few paces to the left is a pointed 
arch of much earlier character. Against and at right- 
angles to the southern end of the hall is another building 
of uncertain date and intention; nearly all its windows 
have been modernised, but their original style can be 
traced in one blocked up at the west end. The eastern 
gable-end can easily be distinguished by the difference 
between its old hammer-dressed stones and-the ashlar of 
1620; the long window in it contains in the tracery the 
name of WiuuI1amM EscHEesTEeR, warden of the Durham 
students 1419-28; but the building can hardly be as late 
as this. It is tempting to conjecture from the orientation 
that it was originally used as the oratory (licensed about 
1330), since there was no chapel till 1406; for the Dur- 
ham monks, being at daggers drawn with the Benedictine 
‘Prior Studentium,’’ are very unlikely to have shared 
the south aisle of the parish church (St. Mary Magdalene) 
with the more submissive conventuals of Gloucester Hall. 
The upper room is now the Fellows’ common-room, lined 
with poor panelling of the eighteenth century ; it contains, 
with many prints of college worthies, REyNoLDS’s superb 
THomaAs WarTON, professor and poet laureate. The room 
below, which was the original common-room and one of 
the earliest in Oxford (c. 1665), retains the beautiful oak 
The 
old refectory fell down when President Krtrenu 
attempted to dig cellars under it ; it seems to have been as 
large as the present hall, with the usual louvre for the 
central hearth. 

The rest of Durham College,'as shown in Loaaan’s 
bird’s-eye view of 1675 or still surviving, must have been 
built in consequence of the augmentation of the endow- 
ment by Tuomas Hartrieip, Bishop of Durham, in 1381, 
though not actually by his executors. It included a 
Perpendicular chapel of three bays, probably not unlike 
that which survives at Lincoln; this was superseded so 
completely that even its glass and monuments have dis- 
appeared, except the tomb of the Founder and Foundress 
of Trinity, which still stands over their vault. The north 
side of the quadrangle, which contained the warden’s 
chambers, the monks’ perlocutorium or parlour, &c., 
was similar in style to the east side, which happily escaped, 
but only owing to the inability of the College to obtain 
funds for the completion of Wren’s design. Neither the 
modernisation at different times of many of the windows, 
nor the insertion of attics with dormers in the high-pitched 
roof in 1601, has seriously impaired its beauty; the north 
and south ends, containing boldly designed windows, are 
almost untouched, and deserve careful notice. The east 
elevation, as seen from the President’s garden, in spite of 
later chimneys and staircases, is as charming as the best 
Gothic work at Worcester or Merton. Half the upper 
floor was devoted to the library, which, though books and 
bookcases alike were swept away at the Dissolution, is still 


* Printed in full in my article on Durham College in Oxford 
Historical Society Collectanea, iii. p. 75. 
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mediaeval in general appearance, and retains some excel- 
lent fifteenth-century glass, including a cracked figure 
of Becket, with various patrons of the ‘‘ black monks 
who-kneel at their feet, and the shields of their northern 
benefactors. The other rooms in this range are also hand- 
some, and were used as the lodgings of the presidents of 
Trinity up to 1887. One of those below the library was 
originally the vestry; it had a little door in the south 
wall, now blocked by the east end of the chapel. For 
most of the Durham buildings it is possible to give exact 
dates, because the bursars of that College, in reporting to 
the distant Prior of Durham, gave more details than 
officials accountable only to their colleagues in Oxford. 
The only other pre-Reformation work is to be seen 
in ‘‘ the Cottages ’’’ which form part of the Broad Street 
front, and consist of three academic hostels, Banner, 
Bodyn and Brackley Halls; though it is impossible to 
date exactly any particular part of these, they are probably 
‘not later than the fifteenth century. The plainness of 
their south elevation may be due to the fact that till 1636 
they were concealed by a row of squalid hovels with yards 
encroaching on Broad Street. The beautiful stone house 
to the east of the Cottages was built by Dr. Kerrziy about 
1615, on the site of an old Perilous or Perles Hall, belong- 
ing to Oriel College. From after the Restoration to some 
time in the eighteenth century it was used as an annexe 
to the College, with one of the Fellows as a ‘‘ chamber 


supervisour,’’ when the change in academic habits made: 


it unusual to put more than one inmate in a set of rooms. 
Here Dr. JoHnson is said to have stayed with Warton 
while he used the College library (to which he presented a 
Baskerville Virgil); in the last century it was the home 
of Bishop Stusss while Professor of Modern History. It 
has been adapted for sets of rooms with a minimum of 
alteration ; even the bicycle stable located in the old base- 
ment is quite unobtrusive. It is perhaps the best speci- 
men in Oxford of purely domestic architecture of the 
Jacobean period. 

When Durham College was finally surrendered to the 
Crown in 1544 the buildings lay more or less derelict, till 
in 1554 they were sold to Sir Tuomas Pops, a native 
of Deddington and an efficient civil servant under 
Henry VIII. and Mary, who, as one of the executors of 
Lord Chancellor AupLEy, had just completed the founda- 
tion of Magdalene College, Cambridge, in the dissolved 
house of Benedictine students from the Eastern abbeys, 
known as Buckingham College. He contented himself 
with necessary repairs, including some decoration of the 
old chapel, reserving his munificence for the endowment 
and for the supply of plate and books. His widow is 
responsible for the beautiful semi-Gothic alabaster monu- 
ment, which is the only founder’s tomb in Oxford. The 
panelled ‘‘ alcove’’ by which it has been subsequently 
preserved has sash windows, through which their effigies 
are fairly visible; but the fine armorial shields within 
wreaths, which retain a good deal of colour, cannot be 
seen to advantage. The half-length statue of Sir Tuomas 
Pops over the entrance to the hall is only an adaptation 
from his portrait of the school of Honsetn, of which there 
are several copies in the College. 

Raupu Kerrey, president 1599-1643, was the first to 
undertake the serious improvements which soon became 
inevitable. He seems to have reconstructed the cham- 
bers internally, adding studies, cellars, &e.; he devoted 
a small bequest to refitting the library, which had been 
entirely despoiled. His most conspicuous alteration was 
the insertion of ‘‘ cock-lofts’’ or attics with spacious 
dormers in the old roofs of the north and east ranges; the 
latter set remains substantially unaltered, except by the 
addition of several chimneys. In 1618-20 he rebuilt the 
hall above excellent new cellars, for which he sacrificed 
the old refectory, in very fair Jacobean Gothic. Tt is now 
rather disfigured by inferior wainscotting of the eigh- 
teenth century, but is well suited for the exhibition of the 
portraits, many of which have been added in recent years. 
The most striking is HerKommr’s representation of the 
late president, Professor H. F. Peuuam ; the Bishop of 
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Hererorp and the Archbishop of CANTERBURY we 
painted by Mr. Huan Riviere; Professor Roxingo) 
Euris, Lord Lincen, and Bishop CravcHTon by 
Jacoms Hoop; Bishop Stuspss.by Mr. C. W. F 
Canon RAwLINnson 


late plaster ceiling of some slight merit, was un 
ately made low in order to allow of an upper sto: 
chambers; externally battlements have taken the pla 
the normal ogee gables. on 

The isin was almost ruined by the Civil 
but after the siege of Oxford the numbers rose st 
and as the standard of comfort also rose, Trinity, 
a small foundation and many well-to-do commoner 
soon forced to improve its accommodation, 
Baruurst, M.D., F.R.S., president 1664 to 17 
Dean of Wells from 1670, where also his addit 
the Deanery show great taste and liberality, was 
the first to recognise the ability of his fellow-mem 


plan of building a long range in the upper part 
Grove was not adopted for fear of alienating conse 
benefactors, the block of twelve sets of rooms, whi 
erected 1665-8 in the Fellows’ Garden as the nor 
of an open quadrangle, illustrated for some years t 
which Wren preferred. In 1682 the west side was 
ceeded with on exactly the same lines; and eventual 
1728 the range now dividing the two quadrangles 
substituted for the north side of Durham College 
with some modification of Wren’s design. T 
President’s lodgings and library were fortunately lef 
touched for want of funds to complete the reconst: 
Wren had intended to replace them by a block 
on the garden front, something like the eighteent! 
buildings at Magdalen or Worcester, with a sm 
panding extension of the north wing to correspond 
design is clever, but the earlier work is now far 
interesting. It is difficult to trace in the “Gi 
Quad ’’ as it now is the hand of a great archite 
really marks an epoch as the earliest specimen a 
of the style of the French Renaissance in domes 
tecture which Wren introduced and popularised 
windows only one, and that in a pantry at th 
the building, retains the cruciform monial and 
which is so characteristic of WrEn’s work. ‘The 
tution in 1802 of an ill-proportioned upper storey fo 
broad central pediments and the attics with smal 
has done even more to destroy the merits of the 
tion. The southern wing, however, never had att 
was finished off at its present height with a balust 
sembling that of the chapel, which had been er 
that time. Internally many of the rooms are stil 
with panelling not much later than the date of t 
The west wing was planned to encroach so far on 
offices of Durham College that it was necess 
ceded in 1676-7 by. the erection of the present 
with four chambers over it, at the west end of 
passage; here, as in everything else that BaATHUR 
intended, the woodwork is thoroughly sound in d 
execution. It is most unfortunate, however, 
quite recent times the architects did not notice 
hammer-dressing of the medieval buildings was 
suitable method for dealing with the soft stone 
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described by Ausrey, Woop and Stevens; but it cannot 
be denied that Oxford has gained in acquiring so beautiful 
'an example of the Palladian style. It is not unusual for 
yisitors from countries where the Classical taste has gene- 
rally replaced the Gothic to rate Trinity Chapel above 
‘those which appeal more strongly to an English eye. 
Baruurst himself gave the 2,0001. expended on the shell, 


and collected another 1,2001. for the fittings and decora-. 


tions. Among the subscribers was the first Trinity Chan- 
‘eellor, Lord Somers. 
Ween was the architect, but this is certainly not the case. 
The original *‘ Orthography and Ichnography ’’ was en- 
‘graved in 1691, and Wren was not consulted till 1692, 
‘when he made several alterations, strengthening the west 
‘wall of the porch and tower, and by making the balus- 


trade much more solid, probably saving the building from | 


the fate which has recently overtaken Worcester Chapel. 
“That remarkable amateur, Henry Aupricu, Dean of 
Christ Church, who certainly built All Saints Church 
at the other end of Turl Street, was probably the real 
author of the design. The body of the chapel is admirably 
‘proportioned, but the tower is much inferior to the graceful 
arcade and cupola of his church. The south front is now 
‘perhaps unduly concealed by creepers, but the splendour 
of the tints on it in October is unrivalled even in Oxford; 
and the details can be better studied on the north side, 
where the stone has suffered less from the weather. The 
ladies on the tower represent Theology, Medicine, Geo- 
metry and Astronomy, but are hardly recognisable as 
such. 
The interior merits the most careful study in almost 
every feature. The architéct may have drawn the general 
‘scheme, but the details were executed by that real artist 
in wood-carving, Grinuina Gippons, and probably no 
better specimen of his work has survived than the festoons 
‘ma white wood, possibly lime, which surround the centre 
panel of the reredos. The main structure of this and of 
the screen seems to be some sort of pine; the ornamental 
‘parts are generally supposed to be cedar, and certainly 
have some aromatic properties. Miss Cetra Fiennes, who 
“Yisited Oxford in 1695, just after the completion of the 
edifice, describes it as “y® fine sweet wood y° same y* 
y° Lord Oxrorp brought over when high admiral of Eng- 
land... . It is sweet like cedar and of a Reddish coull" 
‘but y® graine much finer and well vein’d.” She may, 
however, be wrong, as she mistook the matchless oak * 
(of the wainscotting for walnut; this is almost as clean 
‘end light as when it was made, and is finished with a 
charming frieze in low relief in the coving of the cornice. 
“Though less of a tour-de-force, the open work panels in 
‘the sereen and altar-rails are even more beautiful than the 
‘applied carving. The plaster-work of the ceiling is also 
‘remarkably good of its kind, and the Ascension by Prmrre 
Bercuer is not worse than usual. 
Except for the erection of the organ at the end of the 
last century and for some benches in the aisle, practically 
nothing has been changed; but only those who remember 
the chapel twenty-five years ago can realise how greatly 
‘It has gained by the insertion of the seven windows by. 
| Powe as the gift of President Woops. The saints who 
ure in them are partly known and partly conjectured 
to have adorned the windows of the old Durham Chapel ; 
the most successful is probably the VenzraBte BEDE. 
Opposite him is now placed the glaring Munich glass in 
|™emory of Isaac Winutams, which was originally in the 
(chapel itself. The large painting in the ante-chapel isa 
good copy of AnpREA DEL SarTo’s Deposition in the 
Pitti Gallery ; and the heavy brass pedestal, topped by the 
College crest, was formerly a reading-desk in the hall. 
a After the completion of the chapel no changes except 
fe mentioned in the description of the garden quad- 
Tangle took place till 1883, when the new buildings were 


“ommenced from the designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson. The 
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were taken to preserve the interesting objects which are | style is‘a rather overblown and pretentious Jacobean, and 


It is commonly supposed that. 


le standing in the ante-chapel, formerly a central panel, 
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much of the detail is mechanical, but the general’ effect 
is not unpleasing. It is unfortunate, however, that though 
the long block of rooms harmonises fairly well with the 
chaster design of Kettell Hall, the new President’s house 
forms too strong a contrast with the Palladian chapel. 
A new hall on that site would have been not only more 
useful, but more easily harmonised with the existing build- 
ings. At the same time several gardens and orchards were 
thrown together, ‘‘ the Cottages ’’ became sets of rooms, 
and the porter’s lodge was transferred to one of them, 
while the iron gates were greatly improved by the piers 
copied from those at the bottom of the College garden. 
Just inside the new entrance to the garden may still be 
seen what is almost a piece of architecture, the Lime 
Walk, planted in 1713; but the trees are now hastening to 
their decay, and have already lost many of the branches 
that once formed a natural vaulting. 

There are many other details in the buildings which 
illustrate the history of the College to one who has studied 
it, but enough has been said to show that even the passing 
visitor may infer a good deal from the dates and positions 
and character of its various parts. 


HEXHAM ABBEY. 


Q* to-morrow (Saturday) the restored parts of the great 

Abbey of Hexham will be dedicated by the Bishop of 
Newcastle. It appears that St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, 
erected a church and monastery at Hexham which was con- 
sidered matchless in Western Europe. Part of it remained 
in 1191. After the Northumbrian Synod of 678 the see of 
York was divided, against the wish of Wilfrid. Hexham-was 
one of the parts and the first bishop was St. Kata, who had 
been abbot of Melrose and prior of Lindisfarne, 

The present church was probably erected about 1200. The 
nave was destroyed by the Scotch in an irruption of 1294, and 
has now been rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. Temple 
Moore and Mr, C, C. Hodges. The length of the choir, in- 
cluding the lady chapel, is about 95 feet ; that of the transepts 
is 156 feet. Thus the church is quite on a par with cathedrals 
of the second size, and more than the equal of such as Ripon, 
Rochester and Carlisle. Indeed, the view of the transepts 
from the entrance, which is at the northern door of the north 
transept, would not easily be rivalled. The foliage of the 
piers and the arrangement of the triforium are singularly 
beautiful. The rood screen and parcloses are very curious 
Flamboyant and painted. St. Wilfrid obtained the right of 
sanctuary for Hexham ; its limits were marked out by crosses. 
That on the south exists no longer even in tradition ; that on 
the west has left its name to the Maiden Cross Fields ; the 
eastern cross is perfect, and stands in the White Cross Fields ; 
the northern one is mutilated, but still graces the Cross Bank. 
Richard of Hexham says that the penalty for violating 
sanctuary within the crosses but without the town was two 
hundreds (16/.) ; within the town, 32/.; within the monas- 
tery, 481. ; within the church, 961. ; within the choir, 1401. ; 
“but if anyone, possessed of the devil, violated the fried-stool, 
or the altar, he was Botolos—i.e. beyond the reach of pardon.”’ 
This stool is a plain First-Pointed stone stall with sloping 
sides, like the Glastonbury chair. 

The lady chapel was long in as disgraceful a condition 
internally as externally. The lower part was nothing but dry 
mud ; the upper boarded over for a school. 

Canon E. S. Savage, who was appointed rector in 1898, 
resolved that the abbey church of St. Andrew should be 
restored in the true sense of the word. The excrescences of 
the last two centuries have been removed, the early foundations 
have been exposed, and a careful preservation of the old stones 
has facilitated the work of reconstruction. The contractors 
were Messrs. Holloway, of London. 


At a Cost not exceeding 2,000/. new chambers for the 
Bellshill Parish Council, N.B., are to be erected on a 
prominent site in Motherwell Road. Competitive plans are to 
be advertised for, and it has been decided to offer no 
premiums. The buildings generally are to be of the best red 
local freestone, two storeys in height. The front will be of 
polished rybets, and the gables and back of irregular dressed 
rubble. oN 
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As an ancient nunnery church, as well as on account 
of its architectural interest, Romsey Abbey should not be 
subjected to any alteration. It was commenced early in 
the twelfth century; and although at later periods work 
of other styles was introduced, the building still mani- 
fests Norman characteristics. A recent pageant left a 
balance of 5751., which was given to the vicar as a fund for 
the expenses of restoration. As further subscriptions 
came in, it was proposed to build a north-western porch 
in the Early English style. It is said that the foundations 
of a former porch still exist, and it is proposed to use 


them for the new work. An application was accordingly: 


made in the Winchester Consistory Court for a faculty. 
No less than 533 inhabitants joined in a petition against 
the proposal, declaring that it would alter the appearance 
of the Abbey and was without any direct advantage. The 
vicar does not. seem to be enthusiastic on the subject. 
The Chancellor considered it was a case for experts, and 
he therefore adjourned the hearing until October 23. If 
a porch did exist, it was not likely fo have been removed 
unless for valid reasons. It is impossible to define its 
form, and the design of the porch would therefore be mere 
guesswork. Under those circumstances some other use 
should be found for the money. 


M. Newnot, the French architect, nas succeeded the 
late M. Guapret in having charge of the Palais-Royal 
and the Theatre Frangais. It is generally believed that 
if money can be obtained from the Minister of Finance 
the part of the Palais-Royal occupied by the Council 
d’Etat and the Cour des Comptes will be adapted for 
receiving Royal visitors who may desire to renew 
acquaintance with Paris. At present they have to find 
shelter in hotels or embassies. - The chambers were for 
some ‘time assigned to the Prince Napo.zon, the cousin 
of the, Emperor, as a residence, and can be considered 
as in fair repair.. The part that is known as the Palace, 
and which will be under the care of 'M. Newnot, has 
however suffered many vicissitudes. It had become the 
property. of Puitippp Ea@anitE prior to the Revolution, 
and he made several changes in the rooms.’ After his 
death it was seized by his ‘creditors. Then it was 
deserted, and Lucitmun Bonaparte gained possession of it. 
In 1814 it again fell to the Ornnans family; who held 
it until 1848." If the interior is to be restored to a 
condition worthy of. France a liberal expenditure must 
be allowed to the architect. 


APPARENTLY the Local Government Board are desirous 
that bills of quantities should be made part of the con- 
tract. This is evident from a report of one of the auditors 
of the Board relating to some of the arrafigements of the 
Kent Education Committee. He wrote: ‘‘ A most ob- 
jectionable clause appeared in the specifications attached 
to certain contracts for building, &c., under the super- 
vision of an architect engaged for the works purporting 
to prohibit reference (except on arbitration) to the 
original bills of quantities or priced tender of the con- 
tractors, the same being kept under seal in the custody 
of the architect until the completion of the works. Such 
a condition would, I think, be held in law to be ultra 
vires, and would neither relieve your Committee nor 
myself of the responsibility of checking the appropria- 
tion of provisional sums and omissions, variations or 
additions, but, to prevent the possibility of difficulties 
in future, I would urge the adoption, as is now very 
general, of such form as will, in definite terms, embody 
. the document in question as part of the contract.’’ The 
clause to which the auditor objected was one which 
occurred in a specification. prepared by an_ outside 
architect, and it did not appear in specifications prepared 
by the Committee’s architect. With regard to the 
second point raised in the remarks quoted, the Sub- 
Committee recommended that in all cases in which 
quantities were taken out the bills of quantities should 
form part of the contract, and that the Committee’s form 
of contract should be amended accordingly. Builders, 
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in Dorsetshire, and two parishes of the county C 


[Aue. 7, 19 
of course, will have to realise what the effect wi! 


of making quantities part of the contract. For 
doubtful whether all contractors approve of the pra 


-Tup second number of the Architectural and Tope 
graphical Record treats of the parish of Downin 
Buckinghamshire, the parishes of Studland and Kn 


Ireland. There are several illustrations of the 
desired by architectural students. The Commit 
that the response they have met with has bee 
encouraging, but, in order to carry on the work 
Society efficiently, a much greater membership 
required. The work of the Society is one which 
appeal to everyone who has any interest in his 
land, and its history as recorded in the buildings 
annual subscription is: half a guinea, and contr 
can claim a rebate. The offices of the Record 
33 Old Queen Street, , Westminster, and the Ho 
Secretary is Mr. W. L Travers, architect. 4 


A SUB-COMMITTEE in connection with the Art Con 
have been inquiring into the training of teache 
drawing and other art subjects in England and 
They found that among 128 education authori 
counties and boroughs, forty-one make no spe 
vision for art instruction, seventeen give instru 
uncertificated and supplementary teachers onl 
give free instruction to teachers, twenty-nine | 
examinations, forty-eight have Board of Hd 
examinations, six have examinations other than 
the Board of Education. Instruction is given 
arrangement of special classes, usually in 
with technical institutes or municipal schools — 
Where fees are charged, these range from 2s. 
a guinea, with an average of about 5s. per 6 
is recommended (1) that the provision for imstrue 
on the basis of the recognition of drawing as 
of general education; (2) that drawing be brot 
closer relation with other subjects, as its chi 
early years is as a mode of expression; (3) that 
of all subjects practise drawing as a part of 
fessional equipment; (4) that. prospective tee 
drawing have the professional part of the genera. 
course, having access to this through a cert 
general fitness; that special emphasis be given 
study of child nature; that instruction be gi 
special methods: of teaching drawing, wit 
lessons and: criticism; and that examinations | 
fessional fitness. One of the. prominent fes 
this professional training should be the study 
nature and especially the development of th 
expression. It is clear that. instruction m_ thi 
methods of teaching drawing is of little value 
being taken in connection with regular practi 
The training colleges seem to be. peculiarly 
this respect. Again, if efficient teachers of draw 
to be secured, one of the necessary condition 
examinations should cover professional fitn 
tests so far applied deal only with technical ab 
certificates may be held without any assurance of 
to teach. 


District surveyors will be glad to hear the de 
of Mr. Lanz, K.C., at the West London Police Court 
in the case Guasson v. The Franco-British Exhibiut 
Incorporated. Mr. Warton Guasson, the dis 
veyor for Hammersmith, tried to recover his f 
surveying the Machinery Hall at the Exhibition 
building was constructed by several independen 
tractors. None of them claimed the privilege of © 
considered the builder under the Act, and disel 
the obligations incurred in that way. As the A 
vided, the Franco-British Exhibition Corporatio 
therefore sued as owners. Mr. Lane reserved hi 
decision until Tuesday. He found in favour of 
district surveyor on all the points raised, and ma 
order on the Corporation for the whole of the clat 
4971. 17s. 6d., with 301. as costs. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY._FRONT QUAD—CHAPEL. 
AN article descriptive of this College, by the Rev. 
. H. E. D. Braxrstron, D.D., will be found in the 
‘pages preceding. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, WEST SIDE. 


HE Southwell example is noticed, as well as others, in 
Mr. Cuurron’s paper, part of which appears in 
his number. 


THE TOWN HALL. BROMLEY, KENT. 


/P\HE group of buildings shown in the illustration were - 


| 


opened in September last. The principal front is 
‘towards the Tweedy Road; the council chamber is 
arranged on the first floor. In the rear is the County 
and other Courts. Mr. R. Frank Arkinson was the 


architect, and Mr. F. G. Minter, the builder. 
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architectural wall and fine arch could be erected. The 
new station covers nearly 16 acres, is 320 feet wide and 
1,500 feet long, while the total expenditure involved in 
working the wonderful change was over 1,000,0001. The 
whole of the plans in connection with the enlargement of 
the station, including the Grosvenor Hotel annexe, were 
prepared and carried out under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Cuarues L. Moraan, M.I.C.E., the chief engineer 
of the company. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Mowuem & Co., while the metal-work contractors were 
Messrs. Hanpysipg, of Derby, and Messrs. Hzap, 
Wricutson & Co., of Thornaby-on-Tees. The faience 
decoration was by ALFRED WurreneaD, of the Prudential 
Buildings, Leeds; the stained and leaded glass, W. 
Morris, Rochester Row; the roof glazing, Renpite & 
Co.; the lifts, Easton & Co.; the collapsible gates, of 
which there are a large number, the Bostwick Shutter 


NEW VICTORIA STATION, 


\VICTORIA STATION ENITARGEMENT.—THE ARCHWAY, EUCKINGHAM 
PALACE ROAD. 


HE London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
opened their new Victoria station on July 1 last, 

thus in the course of seven years having completely 
metamorphosed their West-end premises. In the early 
stages the reconstruction presented many difficulties 
which entailed considerable engineering skill, as the 
ground on which the station is built is an alluvial deposit 
which once formed the Grosvenor basin and canal. To 
Secure satisfactory foundations no less than 1,200 
American pine piles, 14 inches square, of lengths varying 
from 38 feet to 45 feet, were driven by a steam pile- 
driver, with a 27 cwt. monkey, under the hotel annexe 
into the London clay. Eight acres of land adjacent to 
‘Buckingham Palace Road had to be cleared before the 


GASKELL & CHAamBERS, Blackfriars Road. 


Co. and the Phcenix Art Metal Co.; the oak furniture, 
Messrs. Mapur & Co.; the bar fittings (pewtering work), 
The whole of 
the hot-water system of heating was by AsHweLn & 
NesBit, Lrp., of Leicester, and the electric lighting by 
Marie & Co. 


HAYES COURT, KENLEY. 


HIS house, just completed, has been built on the site 

of an old one of the same name for Mr. A. .F. 
Stewart, of London and Blairgowrie, N.B., and occupies 
a high position on the south side of the Caterham Valley, 
with an uninterrupted view of Riddlesdown Common and 
the surrounding country. The house is faced with Law> 
RENCE’S bricks, and the dressings are of Bath stone. The 
roofs are covered with Westmorland green slates, and the 
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window openings are filled with steel casements glazed 
with plate glass. The public rooms, hall and staircase 
finishings are of Austrian oak, this work having been 
creditably carried out by Messrs. J. GARVIE & Sons, ot 
Aberdeen, which firm also made the mantelpieces through- 
out. Messrs. VERONESE, Lirp., were the contractors for 
the ornamental fibrous plaster-work. The grounds, which 
are richly wooded, have been relaid out by Messrs. Cuzau & 
Sons, of Crawley, Sussex. The builders who carried out 
the work were Messrs. Bacon & Son, of Thornton Heath, 
S.E., and the architect was Mr. J. Auaustus SouTrar, 
of 41 Bishopsgate Street Within, H.C. 


CHAPTER-HOUSES.* 


{Pris publication of a view of the Southwell chapter-house, 
' with its beautiful carved decorations, furnishes an 
opportunity for printing the paper by the late Mr. Henry 
Clutton, architect, which was read at Salisbury, and which 
is probably the most learned description of an interesting 
class of buildings in the language :— 

In deference to a suggestion of the rev. the sub-dean of 
this cathedral, I am about to ask the favour of your atten- 
tion to a paper upon the origin, forms and architectural 
peculiarities of chapter-houses, with a few remarks upon 
the uses to which such buildings were in former days applied. 

In this review of chapter-houses in general it will be my 
object to illustrate that at Salisbury in particular by a 
careful exposition of its merits and demerits as compared 
with those of other buildings of the same class. I should 
have preferred confining my observations exclusively to 
Salisbury, as the example possessing the greatest interest to 
all now present in this room, had not the recent and 
elaborate investigations of Professor Willis, . Professor 
Cockerell and Mr. Winston already exhausted this treasury 
of art in respect to its architecture, its sculptures and its 
stained glass. 

Chapters, in the sense of ecclesiastical corporations, may 
be associated with those early missionary colleges by which 
the inhabitants of this and other countries were converted 
to the Christian faith; but they cannot be said to have be- 
come an essential element of every ecclesiastical institution 
until bishops in their respective dioceses began to exercise 
episcopal jurisdiction according to ecclesiastical canons, nor 
until Monachism had resolved itself into separate and dis- 
tinct communities, each swayed by the advice and example 
of its abbas or spiritual father and subjected to the rule or 
code of domestic discipline enjoined by the policy of the 
legislators of its respective orders. 

The place, then, or house so called, in which chapters 
thus organised were held was always considered an integral 
part of every cathedral as well as of every conventual 
church; and. to a third class of churches, called collegiate, 
it also became an equally important adjunct. Chapter- 
houses received the same rite of consecration as the churches 
to which they were attached; they were honoured with the 
interment of patrons, abbots and other great persons; in 
them all elections were made, whether of bishops, deans or 
heads of monasteries; from them all processions commenced 
after such elections; and, lastly, they were the places 
wherein all acts of discipline were performed. 

It is very probable that the apsis or bema in the first 
Christian and basilican churches, containing as it did the 
seats and throne for the presbytery and its bishop, was the 
actual type and origin of all chapter-houses. Examples of 
this arrangement may still be seen in the ruined church of 
Torcello, near Venice, and in the famed church of St. 
Clement, at Rome; and, as a subsequent phase of the same 
arrangement, I may point out the chapter-house at Durham, 
which appears to have been originally built after the manner 
of the eastern ends of these early churches. 

Bingham, while asserting that certain ecclesiastical con- 
ferences were held in the exedra of those churches, is, how- 
ever, uncertain whether that term applies to the apse or 
bema, or really to the secretarium or vestry, which, he con- 
tinues to say, was a building large and capacious enough to 
receive not only a private consistory, but a provincial or 
‘general council. 

It will be obvious to everyone at all acquainted with the 
arrangement of churches that so soon as the basilican type 
of those Christian edifices was given up, and the sanctuary 
and choir advanced to the extreme east of the buildings, the 


* See Illustration. 
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-which in all probability was rectangular, and th 


bishop and presbytery had to exercise their functio 
another place, and in one too, be it observed, of a cha 
equally as sacred and religious as that from which th 
just retired. The obligation, which I shall presently 
upon every ecclesiastical body to attend chapter every 
necessarily prescribed the situation of the building, 
was to supersede the last place of meeting, being in a 
tion very contiguous to the church itself; consequen 
earliest chapter-houses now in existence are usually 
very near the south transept of the church. In ey 
where the church was conventual, or one served by r 
clergy, and even in most cases where it was cath 
served by seculars, the chapter-house was approa 
the east side of a cloister, which was more frequent] 
on the south side of the church than on the nor 
exceptions to this arrangement, as applied to cath 
churches, are York, Lichfield and Wells. The 
houses in these buildings are all on the north side 
approached directly from the cathedral itseli—that is 1 
not through cloisters, but through certain trisantie 
bules, the use of which I hope subsequently to point ¢ 
The forms and sizes of these buildings vary. — 
found octangular and of other polygonal shapes, squai 
of rectangular forms. In the former cases sometimes 
at others without, central pillars; in the latter som 
perfectly free from columnar supports for the sto 
frequently however divided into aisles of equal 
columns. : 
It is not unusual to find a crypt beneath some 
especially in those of a polygonal shape as at Wells 
Westminster. In the chapter-house of the Old § 
there was also one. Inasmuch as burials took pla 
these buildings, the use of a erypt is very obvi 
arcades or stalls- around the walls of the interi 
versal as applied to chapter-houses in use by the s 
clergy, although not so in the case of those belong 
particularly to monastic institutions. In the f 
they were necessary to define the office and positi 
to whom one of them was assigned, as prebendary 
wise, and as taking part ‘in the administrative 
bishop in his diocese. ee 
It is very rare to find any other form of chat 
than the rectangular attached to conventual ¢ 
even to cathedrals which were built and served by 1 
lar clergy. On the other hand, there are no exce) 
the polygonal shape as applied to cathedral churche 
were built and served by seculars. An analysis of 
ing chapter-houses attached to our cathedrals will t 
convey my meaning. = 
First take the cathedrals. of the old founc 
churches which were built and served by secular 
York, St, Paul’s, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells, nine in number, 
remains, ‘and is octangular. St. Paul’s, now dest 
(according to Dugdale) octangular. Of Ch 
stroyed, there is no tradition. Exeter, founded 
Benedictines, and an abbey before the see of 
was divided, is an exception—it is rectangular. I 
in ruins now, was decagonal. Lichfield remains, { 
unequal, Lincoln remains, decagonal. Salisbury, « 
And lastly, Wells remains octagonal. Next let us 
eight churches which were termed conventual chur 
cathedral monasteries—those served by the regul 
viz. Canterbury, Durham, Carlisle, Hy, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester. Canterbu: 
and served by Benedictines remains, and ~ 
angular. Durham, also Benedictine, is rectan 
it had an apsidal termination to the east. Th 
house of Carlisle, the only cathedral of Augustini 
tion, is destroyed. That of Ely, Benedictine, 
destroyed. Those of Norwich, Rochester, and W: 
all Benedictine, are rectangular. Worcester, B 
has a circular one—and why? Because it was fo 
built by seculars, whom the Benedictine regulars 
in the eleventh century. 7 4 
Again take the five remaining cathedrals, 
abbeys, but made into bishoprics by Henry VII 
Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, and Chester ; 
all founded, built, and served by Benedictines, 
chapter-houses are all rectangular. 
I think this analysis is sufficient to establis 
that the rectangular was the form in which the el 
Benedictine order erected their. chapter-houses. 
minster, a Benedictine abbey, date 1282, is howev 
ception, but this building certainly superseded an old 
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nee given to the polygonal form in the new building may 
have been on account of the privileges granted to a royal 
monastery, the chapter of which would rank with those 
under episcopal jurisdiction. Again, although the nine 
cathedrals of secular foundation have polygonal chapter- 
houses, these buildings, with the exception of that at Wor- 
cester, are chiefly of the date of Westminster, and doubtless, 
in the same manner, superseded older buildings; but it 
must be observed that the exception, Worcester, of Norman 
origin, and built by seculars, is circular and not rectangular, 
as probably would have been the case had it been founded 
by regulars. ; 

| The inferences I wish to draw from these facts are two— 
‘first, that the rectangular form was chosen by those religious 
‘communities whose daily obligation it was to enforce a 
‘rigid observance of discipline within the walls of their 
‘monasteries, that form being the best adapted to all acts of 
a judicial nature. Secondly, that the polygonal shape was 
‘preferred by chapters served by secular clergy, because their 
meetings partook chiefly of the character of synods or ad- 
‘ministrative councils; and consequently, a form which 
brought every assistant within a certain focus was the best 
for all deliberative assemblies. ; 

I will now proceed to speak of the architectural and other 
peculiarities of chapter-houseg, and chiefly so for the pur- 
pose of comparing them with that of Salisbury, in which 
you are at present so particularly interested. I have before 
‘said that the rectangle and the polygon are the almost 
‘amiversal forms of these buildings. The chapter-house at 
Worcester is, however, circular, but with this exception 
all the specimens now existing of the eleventh and first half 
jof the twelfth century (and they are the earliest) are rect- 
angular; for examples, take the chapter-houses at Bristol 
\Cathedral, and the ruins of that at the abbey-of Much Wen- 
lock. Both these buildings are of one design. That of Much 
Wenlock is groined into three bays in length, whilst Bristol 
has only two. Neither of them has columnar supports for 
the stone vaulting. 

_ Without referring at any great fength to examples of the 
Transition period, namely, the latter part of the twelfth 
ventury, I may say that there are several still remaining in 
those abbeys which were founded during this period by the 
Cistercian and Augustinian orders of monks. Two are 
shown on these plans, one at Jervais, near Middleham, in 
Yorkshire, the other at Rommersdorf, Neuweid, on the 
Ghine. Both belong to monasteries of the Cistercian rule, 
amd are rectangular, but divided into aisles, and have 
solumnar supports for the stone vaulting. The columns at 
Jervais are octangular, the responds of the vaulting against 
the walls rest upon corbels, in order to leave the seats 
which surrounded the interior of the building per- 
‘ectly free from interruption. The example given of the 
vhapter-house at Rommersdorf is particularly interesting, 
yecause it shows the abbot’s seat at the east end, elevated 
me step above the surrounding ones. The brackets or stops 
io the ends of the seats are also shown. Adjoining the 
shapter-houses of this period, and those of the next, it is 
tot uncommon to find a long narrow chamber between the 
‘Tansept of the church and the chapter-house or the vestibule 
f the chapter-house, if it had one. 
is divided into twenty-two arcades or stalls, the columns of 
vhich test upon a seat. This arrangement, but without 
\weades, also occurs at Westminster, and there is terminated 
ly an altar formerly dedicated to St. Blaize. 

At Thornton Abbey this chamber may have been used for 
he purpose of holding monastic courts, corresponding to 
ose of the consistory in cathedral chapters. I the more 
varticularly allude to this fact to point out that the chapter- 
louses In these buildings were peculiarly set apart for religious 
uscipline, and not, as many have supposed, solely for the 
lurpose of the management of church estates and their effects, 
\. lieve some very interesting papers might be written upon 
Rese chambers in connection with the treasury usually 
Pee to them. At Westminster it has been proved that 
aa oor which led into this apartment was formerly lined 
7th skin from a human body. Bits of this skin still remain, 
belieye, and have recently undergone an examination which 
vully confirms the fact. It is supposed that recourse was had 
i this Seemingly horrible expedient the better to deter 
a from the guilt of sacrilege. Of course, in these days 
Pas il for human laws, such an act appears wantonly 


\ The exquisitely beautiful chapter-houses at Oxford and 


fe r are examples of the next series, or those of the 
i tteenth century. They are of the purest Early English 


r 
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This at Thornton Abbey. 
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art, are rectangular in form, composed of three divisions or 
bays, each compartment filled with a triplet of unequal height, 
and the east end with five unequally sized lancet windows. 
These houses possess all the peculiarities of the style in its 


most perfect richness of detail, in detached shafts to the 
windows, in simple and powerfully expressed forms of groin- 
ing. Indeed, it is much to be regretted, and especially in 
the case of Oxford, that they cannot be seen at present in all 
their beauty. These examples have no arcades or stalls, pro- 
bably for the reason already assigned—viz. that the churches 
to which they belong, having been monastic, the enforcement 
of discipline was the first and most important use to which 
they were then applied. In the next period—namely, the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, we begin to find the 
prevalence of the polygonal form over that of the rectangular, 
Salisbury and Lincoln are the best examples of those which 
were built by the secular clergy ; Westminster—Benedictine, 
Thornton—Augustinian, abbeys or monastic churches, of those 
built by regulars. As the ruined chapter-house at Westminster 
has a most singular resemblance to that at Salisbury, I 
think much useful information may be elicited by a com- 
parison of the peculiarities of the two edifices. 

The peculiarities, then, of Salisbury in reference to those 
of Westminster, and in which they agree, are these—they are 
both the largest of existing chapter-houses, being each about 
60 feet in diameter. Like its fellow, Westminster is wonder- 
fully, almost painfully, slight in its construction, but it is 
unlike in being built in a very superior manner, and, be it 
observed, by the regular clergy, who always built stronger 
and better than did the secular. This fact is almost universal. 
The large voids. caused by the size of the windows, the very 
small abutments at the angles of the buildings, in width as 
well as in projection, are peculiar to both; Westminster, 
however, has had flying buttresses, one or two of which remain 
and appear to be of subsequent putting up, although archi- 
vecturally they are of corresponding date with the building. 

_ The windows in both examples very nearly assimilate. 
They are composed of four openings, the tracery filling the 
heads being divided and again subdivided into two orders. 
The larger are filled with a circle containing an octofoil ; 
the two smaller with quatrefoils ; that of Salisbury within a 
circle, at Westminster worked out of the principal mouldings. 
The same profusion in the use of Purbeck marble is also 
apparent. The central shafts, the columns at the angles 
supporting the vaulting and decorating the windows, are of 
that material, and are for the most part of the same foym 
and arrangement. At Westminster, however, the columns at 
the angles supporting the vaulting are single ones; at Salis- 
bury they are composed of three. Again, at Westminster these 
columns and those to the windows have no intervening bands 
of mouldings as are to be seen in Salisbury, features which, in 
their case, greatly improve the appearance of the latter 
building. I think from the remains of the groining at West- 
minster that that at Salisbury exactly resembles it. These, 
then, are the chief peculiarities in which it may be seen both 
correspond. The high-pitched roof at’ Westminster was re- 
moved in 1714; this is a recorded fact, and confirms the 
opinion set forth in my report that no chapter-house of :% 
polygonal shape was ever entirely finished without the addi- 
tion of this very characteristic feature. 

The distinctive features of these two buildings consist, 
first, in the arcades round the interior walls. At Salisbury 
each bay is divided into seven stalls ; at Westminster the same 
space into five only. The arches of the former are very deli- 
cately and richly moulded; the shafts of Purbeck marble 
which sustain them are compound, with capitals of stone, of 
very beautiful Early English foliage. The space between the 
top of the arches and the Purbeck string-mouldings beneath 
the sills of the windows is enriched with the sculptures, which, 
from their great beauty have become so justly celebrated. 
At Westminster the stalls are very boldly moulded in the 
form of a circular trefoil-headed arch; the Purbeck marble 
shafts supporting them are single columns, and the space 
above the arches filled in with a very beautiful diaper. In 
both examples the eastern arcades are recessed and elevated 
one step above the surrounding ones, as possessing greater 
dignity for the bishop or abbot. Westminster, it must be 
remembered, was a mitred abbacy; consequently its abbot 
ranked with bishops. The colour with which both these 
arcades were decorated was also dissimilar. My restoration 
of that at Salisbury must necessarily be, to some extent, 
arbitrary ; enough, however, remains, as I have already men- 
tioned in my report, to warrant a restoration of the moulded 
parts. It is therefore in the representation of the yellow 
drapery that an authority is required. Perhaps the very 
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obscure lines of folds still apparent upon the walls may be 
thought insufficient to warrant its introduction ; if 80, I 
confess to be fairly at a loss what to substitute. There is a 
most beautiful authority for this drapery in the example here 
of that which formerly decorated the arcades of the chapel 
of St. Stephen at Westminster. Nothing can be more ex- 
quisite than the original must have been, and the idea, too, 
that of figures of angels introduced for supporters of the 
drapery. In the restorations of the Ste Chapelle, at Paris, 
drapery conventionalised, of a chocolate colour and pow- 
dered with a diaper, has been introduced as a background 
to the arcades around the walls of the interior; with what 
authority I know not, but certainly with admirable effect. 
The chocolate colour throws up the gilded columns of the 
arcades to perfection. The yellow colour introduced for the 
proposed restoration at Salisbury will harmonise best with 
the grey and silvery tints of the Purbeck marble. At West- 
minster colour may be traceable in the mouldings of the 
arcades, but it is very obscure, and little light can now be 
obtained for an examination of what remains. This same 
difficulty, I am sorry to say, also applies to the series of 
exquisite frescoes on the background of the eastern arcades ; 
the centre one contains a group of the Crucifixion, but almost 
invisible; in the two compartments on either side the heads 
only remain of a series of subjects. These heads are each 
surrounded by a nimbus of gold, with a raised and archi- 
tectural pattern upon it, very beautiful. Sir Charles East- 
lake has taken notice of these frescoes in his work ‘‘On the 
Materials for a History of Oil-Painting.”’ 

The sculptured remains at Westminster are not 
numerous, but very perfect and of a high order of art. The 
beautiful group of the Annunciation above the door of 
entrance within the chapter-house is very little known; 
indeed, it was only discovered a few years ago by my friend 
Mr. Scott, the architect. It consists of two figures, rather 
larger than life, of the Angel St. Gabriel and the Blessed 
Virgin. They stand in niches, one on either side of the 
doorway, the spandrils of which are panelled and filled with 
the figures of angels bearing thuribles. Although I have 
shown the niches over the doorway at Salisbury as charged 
with paintings, I am inclined to think they were formerly 
filled with figures, as in the case at Westminster. The 
positions of the niches exactly correspond; it is in number 
and size alone that they vary. The peculiarities of the 
doors of the entrance into the two apartments are as fol- 
lows :—Westmzaster is a larger one, much higher and of 
bolder design than that at Salisbury. Both are double 
doors—that is, they have a centre shaft. At Westminster, 
as throughout, it is a simple one; at Salisbury it is com- 
pound, The quatrefoil filling the head of the door in the 
former has been pierced, in the latter it is solid; a suc- 
cession of figures enclosed by foliaged niches surrounds the 
arches of both on the outer side of the doorways. Foliage 
of the ordinary Early English character more or less orna- 
ments the caps of the shafts and other parts in both 
examples. The recess over the outer side of the doorway at 
Salisbury in all probability once contained a sculptured 
representation of the Crucifixion. In the quatrefoil on the 
inside I have introduced a figure of Our Lord in the act of 
benediction. The stone seats and steps surrounding these 
chapter-houses do not appear to have varied from the usual 
arrangement. 

The mosaic-tile pavement at Salisbury has long had a 
high reputation for being unique. It is very peculiar in 
its arrangement—at least, it may occur to persons as being 
so—on account of the great irregularity in the sizes of the 
pattern. 

I am of opinion that this irregularity is not accidental 
but intentional. In a large surface like the floor of this 
chapter-house it would be very important that the material 
with which it was covered should not occupy too prominent 
a position in the scale of decorations; that is to say, that its 
ornamentation should be subsidiary to the wall decorations— 
a certain amount of colour would be, of course, required on 
the floor to tone down the effect of the brilliancy of the 
stained glass and the polish and colour of the Purbeck 
marble and the polychrome; but, this attained, any large 
amount of precision in the arrangement of the patterns 
would materially detract from the value of other and more 
important decorations. The material of which this pave- 
ment is composed is simply of terra-cotta, and the colours 
used are red, buff and black. 

It is very fortunate, amidst the wholesale destruction 
which has taken place at Westminster, that its tile-paving 
Should have been preserved. It is in a very perfect con- 
dition, and is one of the most beautiful things imaginable, 
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in design as well as in execution, being composed of pa 
of exquisitely pencilled arabesque ornaments in most de 
and careful workmanship. Unlike that at Salisbury in 
direction in which the patterns run, it nevertheless resemb) 
it in the variation of their sizes. The direction of th 
patterns is from east to west, in one uninterrupted 
and separated by bands about 3 inches wide. Great 
minence is given to the Royal escutcheon of England, ch 
with its three leopards, which is repeated in successi 
two divisions of the pavement. K 
It remains now only to allude to stained glass. Of th 
two once beautiful edifices, that at Westminster has w 
perished; at Salisbury, you are aware, it in part re . 
but scattered throughout the cathedral. Mr. Win 
critical eye has detected the greater part of it, and 
are already in possession of the valuable observations m. 
by him and published in the proceedings of the Archeologi 
Institute at Salisbury in the year 1849. There is one other 
remarkable coincidence in these two chapter-houses—namely, 
the non-evidence of the existence of any medium by whi 
external air was excluded from the interior. This subj 
fully entered upon in my report as regards Salisbury, _ 
A few words must now be added upon the two other ch 
houses before alluded to—Lincoln and Thornton 
belonging to the period under consideration. Firs 
Lincoln :—It is very unlike either Salisbury or West 
being in its architecture somewhat earlier and in its 7 
decagonal. It has, however, a central shaft, which 
a very boldly vaulted ceiling of stone ; the responds rest 
the angles of the building on a cluster of shafts, which 
in their turn rest on large and finely carved pende 
corbels, terminating just above the string-mouldin 
crowns the arcades or stalls. This groining, I should 
is later than the general architecture. In each bay « 
decagon the upper part is filled with a couplet of 
headed windows, which are connected together at the 
panels of similar form and decoration ; the lower 
arched into six stalls. The seats and steps surroun 
interior do not vary from other examples. In this exa 
are to be found neither stained glass nor pavement nor f 
chromy ; all is cold, dull and monotonous within. _ 
The chapter-house at Thornton Abbey is a ruin, an) 
small one too. Enough, however, remains to enable 
to judge of its plan and architecture. In the former 
being one of the polygonal order (an octagon), it is 
as an example of the exception, together with that a 
minster, of the hitherto universal application of rect 
forms to chapter-houses built and used by the regular 
However, like the generality of chapter-houses att 
monastic institutions, there have been no stalls aro 
interior, but simply a seat and step, all panelling b 
the windows being stopped, and carried on corbels ai 

6 or 8 feet from the ground. 
(To be concluded.) 


Gs I have to say on this theme is an amplification 
idea that ali education should be apprenticeship @ 
apprenticeship should be education. Education has b 
in the thoughts of many, far too much a mere av 
grammar and far too bookish. This bookish metho 
invaded even art education. Instead of learning di 
how to draw in the simplest and yet surest way, one 
posed to learn first all about drawing im vyariou 
divisions and artificial compartments as freehand dra 
model drawing, perspective drawing, life drawing, 
like, Of course, it is convenient to divide up a big § 
like drawing into firstly, secondly and thirdly, and the 
freehand model, shaded drawing from the cast, and tk 
are as serviceable as any others, if it can be only ma 
in the student’s mind that they are but many wor 
one thing, drawing, and that the end of drawing is to 
sent an object or to convey an idea, not according to U 
any other classification, but in the most effective way 
sible. These elaborate approaches to a practical 
a form of gymnastic like drawing, are very wasteful 
and very destructive of confidence. It is as if one 
learn all about swimming under hydrostatics and m 
before entering the water. ey ts 
The great end is production, the great thing is the 
the craft, and sufficient culture can be hung up to any 
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‘ cient trade. The ordinary university course in England is 
really, and has been developed historically as, a preparation 
for the vocation of being a landed proprietor or a clerk in 
orders. Primarily it was an apprenticeship to the callings 
‘depending on letters; its whole course and degrees are 
parallel to the years of apprenticeship and to the taking of 
the mastership in any of the old callings.regulated by guilds, 
but those callings provided also other forms of education. A 
university, indeed, is a guild of letters, and only one of 
several guilds. Although a certain amount of differentiation 
is found in university courses for those who are to follow 
medicine, law and the like, men who are to practise arts, as 
painters, sculptors, musicians, builders, are not likely to 
pass through such a course without injury to their force and 
artistic gifts. What is wanted is a rational recognition of 
the fact that as life is a many-sided thing so education must 
/have many forms. When a great and universal education 
‘comes, the principal activities of life will have to be grouped 
into several divisions, faculties or guilds, and then, I have 
‘no doubt, each typical faculty will make rules for proper 
education and apprenticeship in the given form of life, thus 
approximating once again to the old guild system. 

The unit for regulating education is properly, it seems 
to me, the organised art or craft—that is to say, its guild. 
All proper education is the opening up of a necessary and 
beneficent life occupation. The exercise of such a calling 
furnishes the best and largest education in life itself. Draw- 
ing is best taught along with apprenticeship to a craft, or 
otherwise it becomes so generalised that it is difficult for the 
ordinary student to see its application, and it becomes only 
a “subject.’”’ In thus generalising it into a grammar apart 
from.its application the most valuable parts of the teaching 
,of drawing have often been forgotten. These most valuable 
‘parts are, I consider (1) the bringing before the student 
fine material on which he forms his taste; (2) the uncon- 
scious absorption of facts not only as to the shape of man, 
but fine ornamental forms, letters, heraldry, symbols, &c. ; 
(9) the collection of examples for use, so that if one wants a 
vine, a rose, a ship, or a stag, there is a study of it already 
laid up for reference. The old masters drew with this object, 
and that is why their drawings were treasured and handed 
‘on. Modern masters, like Alfred Stevens or Burne-Jones, 
drew in this way to store up observations ; but how late in 
the day the idea comes to most students that their studies 
are not (for example) mere “life drawings,’’ but observa- 
tions of attitude and action forming so much valuable stock-in- 
trade. These supplementary purposes of learning drawing 
have been, I think, so much forgotten because drawing has 
been so divided off from the crafts, even from the craft of 
painting, and I, for my part, think that all advanced 
drawing should be carried on in association with the learn- 
ing of a craft, be it carpentry or sculpture; nothing else 
makes it sufficiently real and vital. A cabinet-maker or 
silver-worker, in learning to draw, should accumulate quite 
4 museum of examples. 

Many approaches to the apprenticeship ideal are being 
made, I hope, but with the statistical details I do not pro- 
pose to attempt to deal, and I confine myself only to the 
idea, The great object of specific education seems to me to 
be the acquisition of a worthy craft by which to live. There 
's quite enough which belongs to, or can be properly asso- 
slated with, all such callings to open out a way to raise up 
diverse forms of culture; the rest is converse and commerce 
with nature, men and books, 


ee 


TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN.* 


Pe present occasion is, perhaps, an opportune one to call 
attention to the position of the school of art in relation 
to the training of the present and future craftsmen and 
lesigners, My remarks will bear more upon the smaller 
schools than upon the larger ones, although many of the 
latter fail to accomplish the object for which they were 
instituted. 
i The whole tendency of many schools seems to be to give 
je pupil a sound grounding in the principles of drawing 
witl ut any correlative idea as to what the science which he 
IIs learning may lead to. Draughtsmanship seems to be the 
md and aim of their teaching. Therein lies a grave danger, 
hes draughtsmanship can never be of much service in itself, 
Ie must rely upon its use as a decorative factor or largely 
‘ail to Justify the time spent upon its instruction. I am 
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well aware that there is certain work which only requires 
correct delineation of form, but that is quite a minor matter 
when compared with the vastness of decoration, 

As far as I can discern there does not seem to be any 
sane reason whty the teaching of sound draughtsmanship 
should not be compatible with that of fine craftsmanship ; 
in fact, it has been proved beyond doubt that craftsmanship 
improves draughtsmanship, as it teaches the student the 
art of selection and rejection, a necessity as great in the 
drawing of the human form as in the rendering of floral 
shapes to make them suitable for use in ornament, Keen- 
ness of perception in catching the action of the subject of 
study should be encouraged rather than an anatomical ren- 
dering of a set pose, which at the best is not a true repre- 
sentation of life. 

It is often remarked, and not in many cases without justi- 
fication, that our art schools have no appreciable effect upon 
the manufactures of the district in which they are situated. 
This is a lamentable state of affairs, and shows that there 
must be something wrong, either in the organisation of-the 
schools or with the curriculum to which they adhere. This 
can only be remedied by two means. First, by the decen- 
tralisation of schools, and, secondly, by making them prac- 
tical. Were the schools of each district developed to fulfil 
to their utmost the particular work applicable to that in 
which the community were working, they would prove a force 
which the manufacturer could not afford to scorn; on the 
contrary, he would only be too pleased to hold out a helping 
hand, knowing full well that it would be to his advantage to 
do so. Under the old system of instruction, and in many 
cases under the present one, the same education is given. to. 
students of all schools, whether they be in a centre engaged 
in pottery, weaving, ironwork, Iace or the production of any 
other artistic commodity. This cannot possibly be the right. 
method to affect the different industries, as each section has. 
peculiarities of its own, which are the outcome of the 
materials in use and the purpose which the finished pro- 
duct is destined to perform. Thus we find students in one 
district studying the possibilities of a craft or crafts which 
are peculiar and indigenous to another, leaving their 
own to look after itself. In place of the possibilities to 
be gained from the actual practice of the local industries, we 
find a practice of making totally impossible designs for 
objects which are produced in other parts of the country. 
We are compelled to ask ourselves the question, Why are 
not all our schools engaged in the development of the trade 
or trades of the people attending them ? 

By a process of decentralisation, districts or counz:es 
might be given a central institution in which their own 
teachers and students might be initiated into the practical, 
as well as the esthetic, side of their education. A system of 
co-operation might be devised by which the student could 
learn something of practice and theory at one and the 
same time. I am aware that in some districts a course cf 
training of this character is in existence, but as far as I can 
gather the training in each separate department is carried. 
on by a specialist in his own department who knows little 
or nothing of the work of any other. 

There are a large number of schools which are not in the 
centre of industry. It is in these schools that we find 
dilettanteism of the worst order. It is equally important 
that these should be decentralised. By decentralisation I 
would not have it understood that each school should work 
“on its own,” but I suggest that they should be allowed 
greater freedom to develop any possibilities that there may 
be in their district. In a wealthy district which is not in- 
dustrial there would be a demand for quite a different type 
of work from that called for in the manufacturing centres. 
In such a school it is foolish to teach such things as pattern-- 
designing, as there is no demand for it, and no possibilities. 
of a thorough understanding of the process by which the 
students’ designs would be reproduced; therefore it would 
seem more reasonable to teach such crafts as jewellery, 
illumination, embroidery, bookbinding, woodearving, and 
all those crafts which can be carried out in their entirety 
by the student. Where this has been done it has been proved 
beyond doubt that there is scope for the student’s output 
and a livelihood to be gained after he has left the school. 
We cannot afford, in administering this or any other type 
of school, to ignore the fact that art is dependent upon 
patronage, and we must acknowledge the fact, and take 
advantage of it, by educating the public to understand what: 
is in good taste and, in understanding, to appreciate work 
which is produced under the best possible conditions: 

I have contended all along that the instruction of a school 
must be practical, I lay special emphasis on this, because I_ 
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believe it is the vital part of art education; it gives that 
fulness and interest to the art student and would-be designer 
that makes for vitality in art. We cannot condemn the 
practice of sub-division of labour in artistic production too 
much ; it-is the root of all evils in decadent art. : 

Craftsmanship and practical teaching have come to stay, 
and the whole of art instruction must necessarily change. 
Art is progressive, and if we wish to keep with the times 
-we must be progressive also. We, as teachers, have a great 
work before us, not only in guiding the craftsman of the 
future, but also in educating public opinion in favour of 
thoroughness in craftsmanship and in everything that is 
‘beautiful, impressing it upon them that they owe a moral 
obligation to artists in general and to teachers of art in 
particular. 


DURHAM AND FINCHALE. | . 

ROM the detailed report of the proceedings of the meet- 

ing of the Royal Archeological Institute we extract the 
following :— 
Durham Cathedral. 

A lecture was given in No. 5 Lecture Room by Mr. J. 
Bilson on the place of Durham Cathedral in the evolution 
of Gothic architecture. Mr. Bilson began by acknowledging 
the invaluable work of Canon Greenwell in fixing the chron- 
‘ology of the vaults of Durham Cathedral. It was entirely 
due to his efforts in the first place that the question of 
Durham had aroused so much interest abroad, especially in 
France. The evolution by which what they called Roman- 
esque architecture was gradually transformed into what 
‘they called Gothic was in its essence a-constructional develop- 
ment. The structural problem which the Romanesque 
builders were continually trying to solve was how to cover 
with stone vaults the aisled church of the basilican type of 
plan. The complete solution of the problem was only reached 
by the introduction of the groined rib, and was facilitated by 
the pointed arch. Mr. Bilson referred to some of the earlier 
solutions of the schools of Auvergne and Burgundy, which 
were superseded as incomplete, and then to some early exam- 
ples of the Norman school. That England came into the 
story was simply due to the accident of the Conquest, for the 
English were never strong in logical construction. The de- 
velopment represented by Winchester, Gloucester, Norwich, 
and most fully by Durham, was not English but Norman. 
Before Durham the Normans had frequently vaulted the 
choir of their great churches with unribbed groined vaults. 
Most of those, however, had been either reconstructed or 
destroyed, but it was probable that earlier attempts were 
made to accomplish what was skilfully realised at Durham, 
where the whole church was covered with ribbed vaults 
‘between 1093 and 1133. Durham was thus the earliest 
dated example in Western Europe of this most important 
innovation leading towards Gothic construction. It was pos- 
sible that the ribbed vault system of the Lombard churches 
might be earlier than Durham, but the technique was dif- 
ferent, and if the Lombard churches could be proved to be 
earlier, it could only be the mere idea of the rib which the 
Normans could have received from them. Durham thus re- 
presented the highest achievement of the period after the 
settlement of the country after the Conquest, when the real 
centre of the Norman school was in England rather than in 
‘Normandy. Early in the twelfth century the circumstances 
changed. In,England the races coalesced, and the senti- 
ment for logical construction weakened. The centre of interest 
shifted to Lower Normandy, where the Normans developed 
the sexpartite system of vaulting, which also had an 
important influence on the French school. This school of 
the Ile-de-France beginning only about 1130; had by the time 
that St. Denis was built (1140-4) made an enormous 
advance, and henceforth led the way which England fol- 
lowed until the end of the thirteenth century. But the con- 
tribution of the Norman school to the earlier part of the 
story was none the less important, and in this earlier part 
Durham was one of the most important landmarks. The 
share of the Normans in this earlier development had not 
been fully realised until recently; and their French col- 
‘leagues had quite naturally been disinclined to look to 
England for developments in logical construction. But the 
importance of Durham was now being recognised, and M. 
‘Lefevre-Pontalis, the president of the French Archeological 
Society, at the cathedral, during their visit there on Tues- 
day, said that he fully accepted the dates of the Durham 
vaults, which Canon Greenwell and himself (the speaker) 
had proved. 

The lecture was illustrated with a large number of lan- 
‘tern slides, which added greatly to its interest. 
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Finchale Abbey. ae 
An excursion was arranged to Finchale, where Mr. St, 
John Hope at once took up a position in the north transept, — 
and addressed the assembly. He said the origin of that 
place was connected with one Godric, a man who began 
as a pedlar, amassed a certain amount of money, w 
enabled him to turn pirate, then a pilgrim, then a p 
person who set up as a hermit, then went on a pilgrin 
again, came and settled not far from where they then w 
and finally moved to the site of that abbey. That was a 
1110. He first built a wooden chapel, and afterwarc 
stone church, which was hallowed by the Bishop of Dur. 
in honour of St. John the Baptist. Godric died in 
after being a hermit sixty years, and was buried before 
altar near to where they were standing. Shortly after t 
about 1180, a house of canons was founded at Haswell, 
then removed to Baxter Wood, about a mile from Durl 
The canons at Baxter Wood were so severely boycotted 
the monks of Durham that they cleared out, the place 
suppressed, and the endowments transferred to the 
house, which was founded at Finchale in 1196 as a cel 
Durham. The prior was not appointed by the monks a 
the larger houses, but by the Prior and Convent of Durh 
A stone church was first used by Godric, but the monks 
built a church for themselves. Mr. St. John Hope | 
pointed out the successive stages of construction, the 
end first, the transepts, after which there was a consider 
pause. Then they built the nave, The church was appare 
a considerable time in building, not being completed 
1239, about forty years after they began, when the Bi 
of Durham hallowed three altars—one to St. Jo 
Baptist, another in honour of the Blessed Virgin, a 
third in honour of St. Cuthbert. There were a long 
of indulgences still preserved, all through the thirteen 
century, dealing with the construction of first one part 
the church and then another, and going on as late as 
There happened to be preserved in the muniment ro 
Durham a long series of account rolls which were rend 
every year by that daughter house to the mother h 
Durham, and from these rolls many interesting 
could be extracted as to the later story of the building 
Hope referred to the curious way in which the chure 
treated in the fourteenth century. On each side of th 
and on each side of the nave there were originally aisles. 
the case of the nave they extended the entire length, bu 
the case of the choir to only part of it. Those aisl 
taken down, and the arches that opened into them 
up, and new windows inserted, of which they could st I 
remains. The date of that work could be fixed by 
accounts spoken of, because the cost of the work began 
the roll for 1364, and went on for four or five years. — 
they should have done such a thing, and so curtain 
was a very nice church, it was difficult to say. th 
have been due to the black plague, and great reduct 
numbers that occurred all over the North of Englan 
that they were so long in recovering from the great pest 
that the monks decided to ease themselves of part of the 
of maintaining that big church with so small a comm 
Hence they lopped off three aisles. ‘ 
Mr. Hope next directed attention to the monastic bi 
ings, the «cloister, chapter-house, the parlour, wher 
monks were allowed to talk, and a small room which m 
have been the warming house. All over that range was 
dormitory, which was reached in a somewhat unusual 
Instead of there being a stair in the middle of the 
or at the west side of it, it was actually in the chure! 

the south side of the cloister was the frater in its usua 
tion, and built as usual over a cellar or sub-vault, which 
still in a very perfect condition, and it would give 
great satisfaction to go and see. It was interesting 
that although nothing but a cellar it was treated with 
siderable amount of architectural pretensions. The 
which the shafts that carried the vaulting along f 
walls were worked was extremely instructive, and at th 
time showed a great deal of taste. Mr. Hope refe 
the frater and to a room which might have been the li 
but said that the large number of elder bushes at 
about the ruins prevented an investigation which m 
yield valuable information. To the west of the frater 
were some mounds, the site of the kitchen, and the cella 
range, probably along the west side, but of that there 
no remains except a fourteenth-century lodging, probab! 
the cellarer himself, of which they could see the 
There existed a very interesting block in the south-east. 


of the infirmary and the prior’s lodging. There was a gre 
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jall on the upper floor, with the usual sub-vaults and cellar- 
age underneath the great chamber. There was also the 
orior’s camera, and a little chapel on the south side. There 


was one building which was a little puzzling. At the north- 


i 
| 


rast corner of the church there was a building marked which- 


had no communication with the church, and he was not 
quite sure what it could have been. It seemed much too im- 
portant for a place where the sexton kept his tools. The plan 
ilso showed amongst the first buildings that there was a 
large chapel on the east side of the transept. There were 
veral points about the architecture which were noteworthy. 
me of the most curious things were the four cylindrical piers 
which carried the tower. He also asked them to look at the 
jouble recess in the wall at the east end. Mr. Hope pointed 
out the divisions of the church. The tomb of St. Godric 
was nowhere called a shrine, but there was probably a cer- 
jain amount of glory about it, and according to an inven- 
ory was surmounted by an image of Our Lady. The space 
dehind the high altar must have been used as a vestry. A 
‘arge window had been inserted in the east wall of the 
jouth transept which was different in character from all 
the others. At the north end of the prior’s camera 
there was a projection that had carried a very nice 
»ay window. He envied the prior having that window, not 
yecause he had not any tobacco to soothe himself with, but 
yecause of the uncommonly fine look out over the river. It 
‘nust indeed have been a nice place.. That particular part 
of the building was spoken of as the Douglas tower. Why, 
iobedy knew. There was also a room in the infirmary called 
the player chamber, and there was a record of items to 
jertain players who came over to amuse the monks. Certain 
‘egulations showed that a certain number of monks at Finch- 
ule were Durham monks, and who came out periodically 
ind stayed a certain time. Hence Finchale might be termed 
i sanatorium. At the Dissolution Finchale was re- 
wanted with a great deal of other property of the monastery 
jo the Dean and Chapter of Durham, who maintained the 
sontinuity. It still belonged to the Dean and Chapter, and 
ie should make it his duty when he got back to Durham to 
‘ind out who was the Dean and Chapter’s surveyor, and see 
whether it was not possible to intercede with him so that 
some of those monstrous growths of noxious weeds in the 
shape of elder bushes and ivy might be cleared away. Also 
jo see whether more stringent regulations could not be 
forced so as to prevent people knocking down certain 
stones as they had done in certain portions of the abbey. He 
was afraid they could not ask the Dean and Chapter to go 
‘0 the cost of excavating the place, but if any kind friend 
would send along a cheque for 2501. he would ask permission 
jo excavate, and would devote his holiday for a year or two 
jo clear up much of what they wanted to know. 

| Sir Henry Howorth said they could quite understand 
juch a place in connection with a foreign monastery which 
aad lands in England, when it would become important for 
she foreign monastery to appoint a certain number of their 
nonks to build a small monastery in England which could 
‘eceive rent, look after property, and transfer receipts to the 
nother monastery on the continent. There were a number 
of these instances, but there at Finchale there was nothing 


of the kind; there, close to Durham, they had a cell of | 


Durham where they built that beautiful and very large 
thurch, The explanation which Mr. Hope gave might be 
wentually found to explain the point, namely, that Finchale 
Was essentially after the nature of a sanatorium, a retreat 
or the monks of Durham. The Benedictines were the most 
practical order of monks which was ever founded. The 
only explanation therefore which they could find about a 
ell like that was that if it was not used as a sanatorium it 
vas a place of retreat, and that very large chancel in addi- 
ion to being a monument to Godric might have sometimes 
jad to contain a very large choir of monks, a very large 
ossé of them having come down from Durham to hold a 
‘etreat. 

Mr. St. John Hope said his idea was that Finchale was 
‘m independent house, more or less. It certainly managed 


ts own affairs, and they certainly sent a copy of the accounts . 


to show that all things were being done decently and in 
order, But the monks there had full rights—they spent 
| ue Own money, and it was not until later days that Finch- 
Me became a sort of sanatorium. 

| aa Hodges referred to the building up of the arcades, 
which he said was one of the most curious features of the 


i any 

fe hey knew the Scots travelled as far south as Ripon, 

ria aed practically destroyed many of those houses. No 
abt Fi 


nchale would be more or less damaged amongst 
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others, and when the monks came to repair the building. 
again it was deemed a simpler matter to build up the arcade 
and put in windows, than to rebuild the house ‘tself. 
The same reason would account also for the dwindling of 
the numbers. He thought the Black Death was made rather 
too much of in reference.to the contraction of churches. 
Finchale was the first example south, which he knew of, 
where what he had described obtained. In the Scottish wars 
a great amount of injury was done to churches, and what 
they saw there that day would be the cheapest way of repair- 
ing it afterwards. 


The Franco-British Exhibition. 


Srr,—My innate respect for ladies had almost made me 
commence this letter as ‘‘ Dear Miss Dulcima,’’ but jour- 
nalistic amenities prevailed in time. I am not going to 
ask you to devote five columns to this my reply to the lady 
architect—and for two reasons, one being that such a 
lengthy epistle would bring a ten column rejoinder ; and the 
other reason is that I do not wish to subject myself to the- 
editorial snub of blue pencilling at least four-fifths of my 
letter 

The fact is, sir, that even nowadays in the midst of 
suffragette turbulence a gentleman is restrained to an ex- 
tent from retorting upon a lady—especially upon such a 
charming specimen as Miss Dulcima ; but I agree with your 
correspondent ‘‘ Senex ’’ in an issue some month or so ago,. 
that lady architects should confine their activities to the 
narrowest professional limits, Old men like ‘‘ Senex’’ and 
I are not to be sneered at too lightly for our views; have 
we not the experience of former and many days—of former 
and many women—to guide our judgment and gain respect 
for these views? To my mind, sir, there is but too painfully 


‘close an association between lady architects and the sui- 


fragettes—the same disregard of the sex’s privileges, the 
same contempt for the other sex’s sense of chivalry, and the 
same feminine contention that ‘‘Tuum est mihi et etiam 
meum est me ipsi.”’ 

The other day I visited the Hungarian Exhibition on 
the afternoon when its walks and bandstands were handed 
over to the tender mercies of the suffragettes. One of them 
approached where my father and I were standing (if I, sir, 
am old, you may conceive what my father’s age is), and 
begged us to aid the cause. My father with old-world 
courtesy gently told the young lady (whose charms even 
Miss Dulcima would admit) that he could not approve the 
cause, and was sorry to see ladies trying to destroy our 
worship for their sex. ‘‘ We do not want to be worshipped,”’ 
was the reiterated reply from the rosebud lips, and my own 
more thorny lips retorted, ‘‘ Madam, you will soon have 
your wish.’’ Did she like my retort? 

Sir, with an old man’s garrulity, I have strayed from 
the matter of my letter—a reply to Miss Dulcima; and I 
have introduced an element scarcely professional in its 
nature; but one thing I admire about your interesting 
Magazine is its catholic treatment for subject matter of 
articles and correspondence. 

We are told that ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world,’’ and with feminine inconsistency the fair sex, 
wishing to bear rule, fails to recognise its supremacy, and 
desires to leave cradle-rocking to men. 

Miss Dulcima quoted Omar to my friend Populus and 
myself. Well, the ‘‘ Tentmaker’’ was not much, if at all, 
quoted in my young days; but I can say with him, address- 
ing Miss Dulcima :— 


‘“ A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of—water—penny loaf and thou 
Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 
Oh! wilderness were Paradise enow!”’ 


Sir, I feel that I have already too far trespassed on your 
well-known courtesy, and I will draw to a conclusion. 

I remember—and regret the departure of the days when a 
lady riding a bicycle was anathema; I remember—and 
regret the departure of the days when a lady smoking a 
cigarette was an impossibility ; I remember, with similar 
regret for their departure, the days when a lady’s sole desire 
was to marry, to be ruled over by a loving husband, and to: 
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leave buffeting with the world of business, the fleshing 
sword and the devil of competition, to the sex ordained by 
God to bear the brunt of the daily stress of life.—I am, sir, 
yours obediently, 

SppcraL COMMISSIONER. 


Is a Geyser Safe ? 


Sir,—I have just bought a house in the south-western 
part of London, with a view later on of occupying it. 
Imagine my annoyance and disgust (the house had just 
been done up under the supervision of an architect) to find 
that a new geyser has been fixed in the bathroom, although 
there is hot and cold supply to landing outside. It has 
been cut out from the bathroom. This gentleman puts the 
magic letters R.I.B.A. after his name. Pardon my taking 
up your space, but is a geyser safe? Perhaps one of your 
readers would advise.-—Yours, &c., PERPLEXED. 

Southend-on-Sea: August 4, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


The Secretary for Scotlana has appointed Mr. David 
‘Erskine, M.P. for West Perthshire, to be chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Scottish National Galleries, in 
‘succession to Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, resigned, 

The Following Appointments have been made in civil 
engineering and surveying at University College, London :— 
H. Deans, B.A.Cantab., M.Inst.C.E. (railway engineering) ; 
A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. (waterways, harbours and 
docks); W. N. Blair, M.Inst.C.E. (roads, street paving, 
tramways); M. T. Ormsby, .M.Inst.C.E.I. (surveying). Mr. 
E. Sprague, A.M.LC.E., has been appointed assistant in 
surveying. 

The Court of Common Council last week resolved, on the 
suggestion of the finance committee, that it was inadvisable 
to entertain the proposal for the acquisition of Leighton 
House for the re-erection of Crosby Hall in the grounds, and 
‘also that it was undesirable to consider any offer of Crosby 
Hall unless accompanied by a guarantee of the ccst of re- 
erection and annual maintenance. 


The Ancient Crypt at Lambeth Palace, which extends 
ander the whole length of the chapel and ante-chapel, has 
been restored, and is being used as a correspondence room by 
the bishops attending the conference. It had been closed for 
centuries, and many of its beautiful features were disfigured. 
The stone groining was broken, windows were bricked up, and 
its pavement covered in parts to a depth of several feet with 
earth. 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees have virtually aban- 
doned the project of erecting a school of textile industries in 
Dunfermline. About two years ago a sum of 5,300/. was 
received from the Scottish Education Department as a 
contribution to the cost of erecting and equipping such a 
building, which was estimated to cost a total of 10,6007. On 
tenders being got, however, the actual cost was found to be 
largely in excess of the probable cost, and the trustees cannot 
see their way to agree to the outlay. 


Sir Purdon Clarke, the director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts, New York, and formerly director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is in London, having come to 
Europe with a view to make important acquisitions for the 
New York Museum, especially in connection with eighteenth- 
century art. 


The Government of Bombay have sanctioned proposals 
made by Mr. Burns, School of Arts, Bombay, for the initiation 
of work in the pottery department of the school, the object 
aimed at being the revival of the art of pottery-making in 
India. 


The London County Council are about to appoint district 
surveyors, under the London Building Act, 1894, for the 
districts of Finsbury and Fulham North. Applications must 
be made before September 28 upon the official form, to be 
obtained, together with particulars, of the appointment, from 
the Clerk of the London County Council, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. J. E. Petavel, D.Sc., F.R.S., has been appointed to the 
Chair of Engineering in Manchester University. After a 
course of training in mechanical and electrical engineering at 
University College, London, Dr, Petavel studied civil en- 
gineering at the Ecole d’Ingénieurs at Lausanne. »Mr. 
Dewhurst, the senior lecturer, has been appointed to have the 
main charge of the instruction in civil engineering and in the 
engineering drawing offices. 


' Stirchley Street. 


‘The Building Operations for the extension of the British 


Museum in Montague Place will be recommenced early in | 
October. 


Holy Cross Church, Crediton, is to have its. chancel arch 
decorated with mosaic, at an approximate cost of 2,000/., as 


the memorial of the townspeople to the late General Sir 
Redvers Buller. . f 


z 4 
The Streets and Buildings Committee of the Edinburgli 
Corporation at the last meeting recommended that the salary 
for the office of burgh engineer be fixed at a minimum of 600/, 
per annum, rising to 800/., and that the vacancy be advertised. 
A member moved that the salary be fixed at a maximum of — 
6007, Another member moved that the salary should start at 
5002. as a minimum, which was 100/. less than the presen 
salary. After some discussion it was agreed, by twenty-si 
votes to fifteen, that the salary should be fixed at 600/.,/amq 
on a second vote it was agreed, by twenty-one to twenty, that 
the maximum should be 800. , 


Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of Spring Gardens, Man= — 


chester, have been selected in competition as architects for 


proposed new schools at Northenden by the Sale education 
sub-committee. 


The King’s Norton Urban District Council at their last 


meeting appointed Mr. A. N. Bromley, of Nottingham, to act 
as assessor of the plans received from architects submitting 
competitive designs for the proposed Pershore Road schoo 
at an inclusive fee of fifty guineas. It was reported that nine 
sets of plans were received from competing architects in 
reference to a proposed infants’ school at the Cotteridge. The 
assessor placed first the plans submitted by Mr. J. P. Osborne, 
of Birmingham. The Council accepted these plans, and 
decided to appoint Mr. Osborne as architect. The plans of 
Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, of Birmingham, for new 
schools at Grove Road, King’s Heath, having been placed first 
by the assessor, were also accepted, and Messrs. Harper were’ 


sy 


f 


sent 


appointed architects of those schools. At the same meeting, 


Mr. J. L. Ball, of Birmingham, was appointed to act as” 
assessor of plans received from architects submitting com- 
petitive designs for. the proposed new infants’ school at 


Mr. Martin Henry Colnaghi, of the Marlborough Gallery, 
Pall Mall, 8.W., art critic and dealer in works of art, left 
estate of the gross value of 90,531/. He bequeathe1 the 
following pictures to the trustees of the National Gallery :— 
“Madonna, Child and Saints,” by Lorenzo Lotto (signed); 
“The Bohemians,” by Philip Wouvermans; “ Landscape by 
Gainsborough,” exhibited in the Winter Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in 1892; “Down,” by A. Van der Neer. The 
residue of his property he left to his wife for life, and on her 
decease the.residue of his estate, which will apparently amount 


to nearly 80,000/., to the trustees of the National Gallery, for 


the purchase of pictures, annually or otherwise at their 


discretion, provided that the income shall not accumulate for 


more than three years, and that they shall group pictures so 
purchased, and those left to them above, together as the 
“Martin Colnaghi Bequest,” and requesting the trustees also 
to affix plates to each of the said pictures recording the fact 
that they were given by the testator or purchased under this 
bequest. 


In Some Comments on the housing problem, Dr. Niven, 
medical officer of health for Manchester, suggests the neces 
sity that may soon come for a big sweep of unhealthy dwell- 
ings in certain crowded areas. In one particular district 1 
has been found that of 1,112 inhabited houses of all kinds 
205 are occupied by more than one family. Dr. Niven 
thinks that it will be desirable to a certain extent to declare 
certain areas unfit for human habitation, and to clear them 
with a view to entire reconstruction. ‘‘ But so numerous 
and wide have been the detailed operations of the samitaty 
committee that it is difficult to find areas near the centre 
of the city which can thus be dealt with. Unfortunately 
must be added that there are portions of the city ip # 
no smaller measure would give entirely satisfactory results, 
although by the present method of procedure very great 1m- 
provement has been and can be effected.”’ 

A Builder in Gloucester having claimed payment of 
balance of account, a defence was set up that the work was 
improperly done, and there was a counter-claim in respect of 
certain alleged defects in the workmanship and bad work and 
material used. The Official Referee came to the conclusion 
that the certificate of the architect was conclusive in this 
matter. 
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4 Olir Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue decision of the House of Lords in the .“‘ Colls ”’ 
ease was based on the theory that if people will live in 
‘towns concessions must be made which were not contem- 
plated in the days when houses were only one or two storeys 
higlf and the narrowness of a street was not regarded 
as much of an inconvenience. Kt is desirable that that 
‘theory should be applied in other cases besides those re- 
lating to light and air. A case was heard in the Sheffield 
County Court a few days ago in which it was decided that 
a mortar mill when at work was a nuisance. The character 
of the district in which the mill was used may be judged 
from the fact that the houses in which the aggrieved people 
lived were of the rental value of 19]. a year each. The Judge 
considered that the mortar mill did constitute such a 
nuisance as to materially and seriously interfere with the 
personal comfort of the occupiers of the houses, having 
due regard to all the circumstances of the locality, and 
as the operations were likely to continue for nine or ten 
months an injunction to abate the nuisance was granted. 
‘The damages caused could not have been excessive, for in 
one case his Honour assessed them at one shilling, and the 
highest amount was 41. We do not suppose that in such a 
place the mortar mill is rolling for many hours in the day, 
and when people become pioneers in a new district they 
should realise that they cannot possess a monopoly of 
quietude, and that a mortar mill was probably at work 
in building their own houses. 


A REMARKABLE test, owing to the dimensions of the 
beams, was lately conducted in connection with the 
engineering experiment station of the University of Illinois 
by Professor A. N. Tausot. The beams were in the form 
of slabs 25 feet long, 6 feet 3 inches wide and 34 inches 
deep at the middle, and weighed about 33 tons apiece. 
‘They were built for use in the floors over the subways of 
arailway. The concrete was composed of one part cement, 
‘two parts sand and five parts unscreened limestone. 
The concrete was machine-mixed and was made wet so 
that little or no tamping was required. The rein- 
forcement consisted of twenty-nine l-inch bars in the 
width of 6 feet 3 inches, the spacing being made 
24 inches centre to centre; and as the distance from 
top of slab to centre of bars at the middle of the beam 
length was 304 inches the reinforcement was about 
1.25 per cent. A large number of tests were made. The 
results of the final test showed the tension in the reinfore- 
ing bars at the middle of one beam calculated by the usual 
“methods, and including the effect of the weight of the 
beam, was 51,700 lb. per square inch at the maximum 
applied load of 801,000 lb. As the tension cracks in the 


Was 54,000 Ib, per_square. inch for;the.maximum applied 
load of 840,000'Ib.: Forthe “applied load of 811,000 Ib., 
Where the yield pomt evidently had been passed, the caleu- 
tated tension was 52,300 lb. per square inch. ' The tests 

showed that the concrete was of excellent quality and that 
the slabs acted similarly to high-grade test beams made 
_ and testied in laboratories. The uniformity and regularity 
of the large beams were shown in various ways in the tests. 


| 


Ir an architect should make the least concession 
towards accepting a part of his fees in shares the Courts 
are likely to assume that the full amount of his claim need 
. not be paid in cash.. The owner of nine houses in Man- 
. ‘chester proposed to transform them into a residential club ; 
and-Mr. Joun Kyicut, architect, was asked to prepare 


plans, and it was also suggested that he should put some 
of his own money into the speculation. Mr. Kniautr de- 
clined, but said if the affair was successful he might accept 
shares in part payment of his remuneration. On. behalf 
of the defendant it was contended that Mr. Knicur had 
already undertaken similar work on condition that payment 
was not to be made unless the scheme was carried through. 
The architect’s claim amounted to. 381. Judge Parry in 
the County Court held that the defendant had not proved 
that the plaintiff had entered into a purely speculative 
bargain. The work of surveying and the drawing of the 
plans had been carried out, and the defendant had actually 
used the plans in attempting to carry out his scheme. 
Undoubtedly they would be the basis of the syndicate’s 
operations if the scheme were carried through. But as 
it appeared to be understood that the whole of the fees was 
not to be paid in cash a sum of 251. and costs was awarded. 
As the conditions under which shares were to be accepted 
were not realised it is hard to make the architect suffer loss. 


In Paris the contractors for building have their 
Chamber Syndicate like other men of business. But 
the law relating to such bodies does not enable them 
to cope with outbreaks of discontent on the part of 
workmen like those lately exhibited in the city. The 
Syndic can address workmen, issue proclamations, and 
close their workshops; but something more is needed. 
The contractors have, therefore, within the last few 
weeks organised an association professionnelle. The 
difference between the two is important, for an associa- 
tion can be conducted on commercial lines. Circulars 
have been sent to the French architects announcing the 
existence of the new society. The contractors can, 
therefore, unite in buying materials in large quantities 
and in utilising machinery to an extent hitherto unknown 
in Paris. By that means greater economy will be 
secured in carrying out contracts, and as fewer workmen 
will be employed, the increase of wages which they will 
expect can be met without causing the price of building 
to exceed what is now charged. It is to be feared we 
arrangement will lead to additional complications. 


Tue credit can be claimed by the French Government 
and the Municipal Council of Paris of endeavouring to 
instil a love of art in the minds of children by intro- 
ducing valuable paintings into schools. It has been 
found that paintings are insufficient, for the influence they 
exercise is offen vague. It is not merely the creation 
of writers on art and amateurs of an humble class which 
is desired, but of artists who will be proud to devote their 
lives to co-operation in various industries. A new ex- 
periment is, theretore, about to be attempted. Children 
are not always able to realise the entire character of 
objects represented on canvas or on paper, but the 
dullest can appreciate models on a small scale. One. 
reed only observe groups of children before the large 
shops in Paris which display dolls’-houses furnished in 
a costly way “in order to understand the aptitude ~of 
youth to grasp ideas when set before them in a manner 
suited to their capacity. Having seen’ what is possible 


-im- such cases the wonder is that the authorities have 
“not endeavoured at an earlier time to have models pro- 


duced of some of. the splendid rooms which still survive 
in French palaces, such as those of Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, Compiégne, &c. “‘ Better late than never,’’ and 
now arrangements are being made with M. Jamon for 
the production of a series of models which will suggest 
the best periods of French decorative art. The artist 
has long since gained renown by his ‘‘ interiors ’’’ at the 
Opera House and the principal theatres of Paris; he is 
recognised as a master in suggesting effects. He has 
been so long accustomed to producing maquettes for the 
consideration of managers and authors, there is little 
doubt that his salons and galleries, although on a small 
scale, will afford delight as well as instruction to thousands 
of children. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HILE so many people are troubled by commercial 
distress, and by anticipating the coming wars not 
only on land and sea but in the air, it is some consolation 
to know that the British Museum continues to be enriched. 
That excellent institution, which is in somany ways typical 
of the country, has an infinite capacity for receiving 
additions, whether in the form of purchases or of gifts. 
As a rule they must be remote from the perplexed present 
time, either by their age or by the distance which they 
have travelled. Indeed, one wonders there were not 
illuminations at the arrival of four meteorites of kinds 
hitherto unrepresented in the collection. Their origin 
or point of departure cannot well be traced, but they must 
have passed through space in a line which exceeds any 
magnitude belonging to the earth. For some students of 
nature who are in the habit of paying immediate attention 
tothe additions, the meteorites are of less interest than the 
nine earthworms collected at a height of from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet on the slopes of Ruwenzori, or the twenty-six 
additions to the Prototracheata, by means of which the 
collection will be well in advance of that of any other 
museum. Professor Bouvinr, the great authority, in his 
monograph on the Onychopores, has declared the collec- 
tion of the Prototracheata in Bloomsbury to be ‘‘ plus riche 
que toutes autres en individus et en espéces,’’ and the 
British public have, in consequence, reason to congratulate 
themselves on their supremacy. 

It is, however, in the works of man by which the 
Museum has been enriched our readers are likely to take 
more interest. As usual. priority must be given to Egypt, 
the soil of which seems to be inexhaustible in yielding 
antiquities. From the excavations carried out by Mr. 
D. G. Hocarru for the Trustees of the British Museum in 
- the neighbourhood of Asyut in Upper Egypt about one 

thousand objects have been obtained. They go back to 
the sixth dynasty, or 83300 B.c. One of four rectangular 
wooden coffins obtained was that of SENKEKU, a sculptor. 
These coffins are painted in white or light yellow, and 
bear hieroglyphic inscriptions painted in green or blue. 
A coffin of unusual dimensions was of KareERu, another 
sculptor. One curious find was a group of limbs of wooden 
figures of men and women, at the joints of which are 
incised figures of protecting gods. It has been asserted 
that although there are rectangular and inclined doorways 
the existence of Egyptian doors is doubtful. Imitations 
of doors are, however, found in the tombs. One obtained 
in the excavations in the tomb of a high official, and pro- 
bably dating from B.c. 3330, is believed to be the finest 
example of its class in Europe. It is covered with texts 
which record the titles and offices of the deceased, and is 
of value for purposes of grammar and philology. The 
base and capital of a granite column which supported the 
portico have also interest. 

The Assyrian collection has been enriched with a figure 
of the Elamite king, Kupur-Masua, z.c. 2000, who was 
not ashamed to be represented as carrying a yessel which 
may have been filled with offerings. The inscription states 
that he and his son, who was king of Larsa in Southern 
Babylonia, built a great temple, which was “like a 
mountain,’’ in honour of the god NinNI, to ensure the 
preservation of their lives. Of more interest to all who 
practise surveying is a boundary stone of land-which was 
also in Southern Babylonia, and was. granted to 
GuLA-ERESH. The adjoining properties were described as 
on a modern estate map. On one side of it was the pro- 
perty of the tribe of Iddiatu, and on the other the land of 
AmeL-Marpux. The estate of GuLA-ERESH was carefully 
measured by the governor of the city of Edina and others, 
and duly registered; Guna-rresu had this stone cut and 
inscribed, and the great gods set it up as a witness. On 
the upper portion of the stone are cut the emblems of the 


great gods, and on the reverse are adjurations to various | 


officials and others who are called upon to respect the 
claim of Guna-rrEsu, and to do no injury to the stone, 
his title-deed. These are followed by a-series of curses 
upon anyone who should harm or conceal the stone. It 
is evident there was a Land Registration Act in force with 
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the Assyrians, and we may be sure if lawyers obj sted 
to it they had to do soin secrecy. A great many fragments 
have been obtained of the walls, pilasters and lily-pillars 
of the shrine of the priestess Kemsiv. s 
Among the Greek and Roman antiquities may be men- 
tioned a bell—probably a cattle-bell—of unusually large 
size with an iron clapper, a statuette of an augur in bronze 
which is cast solid, and a statue of an athlete scrapi 
himself with a strigil, which dates probably about 500 B.c. 
A group was secured representing Herctnms and the 
hydra. The hydra is shown as a serpent, coiled round the 
left leg of Hercunes, but terminating above in the bust 
of a woman, from whose head smaller snakes issue. This 
type does not appear in art until the Roman period; it is 
found in reliefs decorating sarcophagi, but only two other 
instances are known of groups in the round, while thi 
example is the clearest at present known. A recta ular 
altar, two lavers, and a statue of a woman in a mourning 
attitude were purchased at the Trentham sale. Another 
purchase at the Bowyer sale consisted of a series of a 
three heads in terra-cotta, which were broken ‘from 
statuettes. These are all of fine style, and are the work 
probably of a school which flourished at Smyrna or one of 
the neighbouring cities in the fourth century B.c. They 
include types of the styles of some of the famous 
sculptors. A late Roman marble capital of a Corinthian 
pilaster enriched with a group of Lmpa and the swan was 
presented to the Museum. Another present was a plasma 
portrait bust of Aaripprna the Elder. The Greek 
Government also gave a series of eighty-five casts of fra | 
ments of the Parthenon metopes and pediments. From 
Ephesus were obtained many sculptured and architectural 
fragments of the temples. ms 
The Trustees have purchased from the Treasury nine 
bracelets of the late Bronze Age found in a gravel pit at 
Bexley, Kent. As the weights are in the proportion of 
8, 4, 2, 1, they must have been used as currency, like the 
rings possessed by flower-sellers and other haw ors. in 
London at the present time. The earliest Iron Age on 
the Continent is known as the Hallstadt period, f the 
collection found in that place and which is suppo sed to 
date from the seventh century B.c. The first specimen 
of that period discovered in Britain has been given by M r 
W. Dats, F.S.A. It is a cordoned bronze bucket, wit! 
a pair of arched movable handles and in perfect conditic 
found during excavations for the Brooklands motor- 
at Weybridge. Another work found in Hngland 
remarkable specimen of Carlovingian carving, CO 
of a panel.of whalebone 11} inches long, repre 
Davin dictating the Psalms, the king enthroned h 
soldiers on the right, and on the left four seribes 
with a coffer between them. It has been subse 
used as a cover of a casket, the edges being pierce 
hinges and lock, and was.found about 1845 im 1 
CRUMWELL’s house at Hoxton, London. It dat 
the ninth century, and is on a larger scale than the 
with similar subject at the Louvre. a 
Many additions have been made to the co lecti 
coins, the total number being 1,122,. of which 4 
Greek. The late Mr. S. Smrrn, who made a spect 
of ‘‘ sterlings,’’ bequeathed a very important sem 
sisting of 129 foreign examples of the fourteenth ¢ 
They are imitations of the English silver.penny, 
senting the coinages..of.;Flanders, ;Haimaut, - 7 
Brabant, Liége, Herstal, Loos, Luxemburg, Bar, 
Cambrai, Ligny, Rethel, Porcien, the German ‘i 
Trier, Cologne, Lippe, Schéneck, Heinsberg, Ju * 
Gelderland, &c., and show the sppreciannaaa 
money by foreigners. —_— 
iy ca ioeihad the most important are ninet} 
sheets by TrytorEerto, which were collected by a Spans 
ambassador about 1680. Concerning them Mr. Saar 
Couvin, the keeper, writes: — — F 


3 
This collection, hitherto unknown to students, . 
highest value and importance, and throws a quite 
on the methods and powers of this great Venetian masie® 
It consists of eighty fine original compositions rapidly drav’ 
or more strictly painted, on paper, i \ tempera touched 
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high lights with oil, together with four or five copies by pupils 
or imitators, and ten drawings in the artist’s more generally 
known manner (black chalk or brush outlines) ; of these last, 
five are on the backs of sheets having painted compositions 
on their fronts. The compositions are in some cases projects 
and first ideas for well-known existing pictures by the master 
(eg., the Miracle of the Slave liberated by St. Mark, in the 


Venice Academy ; the Miracle of the Saracen rescued by St. | 


Mark from shipwreck, in the Royal Library at Venice; the 
St. Sebastian in the Scuola di San Rocco) ; in many other 
eases they are for pictures which either were never carried out 
or haye perished. The same subject is often repeated with 
experimental modifications many times over. For the subject 
of St. Anthony tempted by demons in the form of women 
‘there are twenty-two different designs ; for his persecution by 
beasts and hobgoblins, twelve ; for the Miracle of St. Mark 
and the Slave, five; for St. Mark enthroned writing his 
Gospel, three; for Christ’s Charge to Peter, nine; for an 
unexplained myth or allegory of a woman seated on her 
child’s cradle and receiving the homage of attendant figures, 
six; for another, possibly the descent of Hercules or Theseus 
+o the underworld, five; for an allegory of War, three; for 
a reclining Venus, four. In colour these compositions vary 
from monochrome to a full scale; in composition all show a 
high degree of energy, felicity and resource ; and, in handling, 
an extraordinary vigour and certainty of brush. 


The drawings are additional evidence of the rashness of Sir 
JosHua REYNOLDS in judging the work of some painters. 
He quotes what was recorded by Vasari about the exces- 
sive extravagance of TrntorETTo, whose works were said 
to be produced rather by chance than from any previous 
intention, as if the painter considered art was a mere trifle 
and easily practised. Mr. Ruskin, on the contrary, while 
recognising TINTORETTO’s impetuosity, spoke of the great 
qualities found in his works, and which would have been 
impossible if the Venetian master had been as whimsical 
and indifferent as VASARI supposed. If it were not for the 
painter’s Crucifizion, which made him feel his mission was 
to interpret works of artists who were despised, Mr. 
Rusk said he might have become Catholic Archbishop 
of York, with a desire to build a cathedral which would 
rival that of Westminster. 

' Among the manuscripts are the ecclesiological collec- 
tions of the late J. T. MickierHwairs in six volumes; 
the archeological collections of the late J. Romitty ALLEN 
in-ninety volumes and boxes; a large number of rubbings 
of church bell inscriptions, and two volumes of original 
plans for the rebuilding of Holyrood Palace in 1671 by 
Ropert Myunu, the master mason. The autograph first 
draft of “‘ Sigurd the Volsung ’’ by Win1am Morais is a 
gift by Mr. Farrrax Murray. 

_ The collections were visited during 1907 by 646,300 
people, a falling off of over 40,000 from the preceding 
year. But during several months the Reading-room and 
other parts of the Museum were in the hands of the con- 
tractors. Those who entertain fears about the endurance 
‘of ironwork should know that although the Reading-room, 
in which the material is so largely used, existed for half a 
century, it was ‘‘ found to have suffered no deterioration 
in the lapse of time and scarcely a rivet had failed.’’ The 
‘Trustees place so much confidence in iron that the backs of 
‘the bookcases round the room are now closed in with it. 
‘The stonework of the steps of the north-western staircase 
has had to be renewed, and the strength of the building is 
‘continually tested. As people become more competent to 
understand the value of the collections the Museum will 
be attended by still larger numbers, and the modern 
‘Trustees will be pleased at such a state of things, although 


th OR gh unnecessary restrictions were imposed on 


| 


_ A Meeting was held at South Shields on Friday last with 
bet to carrying out a scheme for providing a memorial to 
ice late Queen Victoria in the form of a statue, to be placed 
In front of the new Municipal Buildings, which are now 
ee completion. It was reported that subscriptions 

been promised amounting to about 1,250/7. A committee 
was formed for the purpose of obtaining designs for the statue 


and otherwise to promote the scheme. 
| 
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ANGLO-ITALIAN GARDENS.* 

LTHOUGH two folio volumes of the series relating 

to English architectural gardens have appeared, the 
third volume is no less interesting than its predecessors. 
Mr. Latrnam has a definite idea of the work he has to 
accomplish, and consequently the plates are extremely 
few in number in which we have not a glimpse of archi- 
tecture. It would be an advantage if he more often intro- 
duced figures partly to suggest scale and partly to prove 
that Nature and Art are not left alone in their glory. 
Proprietorship or occupancy should involve admiration. 
A great many English gardens were destroyed from the 
notion that art should be only slightly suggested, if at all, 
in gardening, and that whatever consisted of straight 
lines, no matter whether it was a balustrade guarding a 
terrace, or a straight walk, or a canal, was out of place 
as unnatural. The acceptance of the conclusion was 
evidence of indifference. But fortunately the theory was 
not adopted by all owners, and some efforts to comply with 
it have been repaired. The examples in the latest volume 
are all frank admissions that man’s work should not be 
ignored and is worthy of companionship with trees and 
flowers. For, as Waurer Scorr said, nothing. is more 
a child of art than a garden. The*serpentine walk was 
supposed to be more in keeping with nature than a 
straight avenue. But if the walk were covered with 
gravel brought from a distance then we have a refutation 
of the principle, for gravelling and stonework are allied, 
and differ only in size and mode of laying. 

One of the examples in the volume is Wilton House, 
Salisbury, which is known to all lovers of the architectural 
garden. Even the philosophic Emserson, to whom, 
coming from the vast expanses of America, England ap- 
peared as a land finished with a pencil, could not resist 
the fascination of the grounds. Although CarnyLe, who 
was his companion, was discoursing with all his might on 
the ancient and modern statuary in the house, ‘‘ yet,’ 
says Emerson, “‘ the eye was still drawn to the windows, 
to a magnificent lawn, on which grew the finest cedars 
in England. I had not seen more charming grounds. 
We went out and walked over the estate. We crossed 
a bridge built by Intco JonzEs over a stream of which the 
gardener did not know the name; watched the deer, 
climbed to the lonely, sculptured summer-house, on a 
hill backed by a wood; came down into the Italian garden 
and into a French pavilion garnished with French busts.’’ 
The bridge to which Emerson referred is supposed to 
have been erected in the eighteenth century, and the 
stream it spans is the Nadder. The American evidently 
was under the impression that all he saw was an ancient 
creation. But the grounds of Wilton were transformed 
in order to be in keeping with the theories of Wmu1am 
Kent and Capapiniry Brown. It also appears they owe 
their present charm in a great measure to the advice of 
Sir RicHarp Westmacott, the sculptor, who was 
acquainted with the proprieties of art. We now read 
with wonder that in 1754 a garden was laid out at Little 
Durnford in which statues from the grotto at Wilton, 
which were supposed to be designed by Intco Jonzs, 
were used. They were sent away as if valueless by Lord 
PEMBROKE. From the general views neither the orna- 
mental buildings nor the statues now appear in excess. 
In the Italian garden we see many figures of amorini 
which from their size and simplicity are well adapted to 
their purpose. 

Another Wiltshire garden in which architecture is 
largely used is that of Bowood, belonging to the Marquis 
of Lanspowne. The first Marquis took great interest in 
the property, and the orangery is said to be an imitation 
of a part of the palace at Spalato. Capaniniry Brown 
laid out the grounds, but they have since been greatly 
changed. Joun Brirron records that the Marquis ob- 
served that inanimate leaden statues, senseless busts and 
obelisks should never be introduced where the beauty and 


* Gardens, Old and New: the Country House and its Environ- 
ment. Vol.iii, Edited by H. Avray Tipping, M.A. Illustrated from 
photographs by Charles Latham, (London: Country Life and 
George Newnes, Ltd. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons.) 
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variety of the scenery are sufficient to excite admiration. . 
It must. be acknowledged that in consequence the archi- 
tecture of Bowood appears oppressive. Modifications took 
place in modern times.. But a few more of the “‘ little- 
hesses *’ of workmanship which the noble owner disliked 
would have been an advantage. “‘ Rien de trop”’ is.a 
rule which is as. applicable to the ornamentation’ of 
gardens as to any other employment of art. 
Castle Ashby is familiar as one of the great buildings 
to which the gardens are made to appear subservient. 
The lettering along the parapets, and which also forms 
a balustrading in the gardens, was probably when set 
up considered a happy idea; it announced religious belief, 
but since sky-signs have become common it has lost 
much of its dignity. Inrco Jones was employed in the 
adaptation of the older building, and he also utilised 
lettering. “Many additions were made in later years in 
which the Italian spirit was allowed to prevail. In 1865 
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terra-cotta was employed on a large scale in the grounds, 
and at that time the experiment found opponents. We 
are told that ‘‘ it is perfectly well-suited and in keeping 
with both the castle walls on the one side and. the 
English park, woodlands and distant line landscape on 
the other.” The southern gateway, which is of very 
light wrought iron, was produced by Italian workmen. ' 

Montacute House in Somersetshire dates from 1580, 
and is therefore an early Renaissance example. Modern 
innovations appear to be excluded, and the house should, 
consequently, be respected as a type of the residence of a 
distinguished judge and official. There.are yew hedges 
15. feet -high and roses. abound. It is° claimed for the 
gardens that they present attractions: at all-seasons of 
the year. “'Athelhampton Hall in Dorsetshire -is: almost 
as old; ‘it has been’less cared ‘for, and when ‘sold to the 
present owner in. 1891 much ‘of the injury ‘was -irre- 
parable. _Faulkbourne Hall in’ Essex‘is remarkable for 
its lofty‘ brick tower,’ which appears to be an imitation 
of a still older work!’ Layer’ Marney has two towers 
of eight storeys ‘rising to’ a height of 70° feet. “No 
description-is given of the garden.’ Hatfield House is 
well known; the garden is also interesting. The following 
remarks are:made on it :— | 


A garden that has been a garden for three centuries and 
more has a. quality that no new planting, however skilful, 
can give, . There are trees here which foreign sovereigns sent 
oversea to the great: Secretary—the old mulberries are among 
the most aged in England. The privy garden keeps its 
arcaded hedge south, east and north for shelter, the grass 
plots follow the lines laid down by philosophers who planned 
gardens for their meditations. The maze and other toys of 
the topiarian artist are not wanting. Beyond all this is the 
great park to give the gardens their due remoteness from 
the world, the park with its legends of great Elizabeth’s 
quiet days. 


All who love old gardens must wish that Holland 
House and its formal grounds may be preserved from 
the destruction which seems to be approaching on all 
sides. Some of the ornament has been affected by the 
Juondon., atmosphere, but, ; in general, the- venerable 
ménsion-of the Ricwms: has well resisted the smoke of 
Kensington and Notting Hill. «The formal gardens are 
still beautiful’ “Macaunay’s essay has drawn attention 
mainly to'.the’ interior of the house and the “chamber | 
which combined the antique gravity of a college ‘library 
with the attractiveness of a modern drawing-room. The 
grounds, which are sometimes lent for flower shows, 
have also historical interest; they retain many of their 
old characteristics, and recall the ruralism of Kensington 
in the seventeenth century. 

St. Catherine’s Court in Somersetshire once belonged 
to Bath Abbey, though there is little left to suggest 
monastic days. The porch is Classic of the time of 
Cuarctes I., and the balustraded terraces may be of a 
hke date. The yews grow to a large size and are 
formally clipped, although not always adding to their 
beauty. A. noble Welsh example is provided in | 
Llangedwyn Hall, Denbighshire, although the present 


building may not. be older than the eighteenth century. 
The gardens are a remarkable combination of the preserit 
with the past. We are told that the gardening spirit 
‘“belongs as much as the house does, to a fashion 

centuries: old. No Capasiniry Brown ‘ever came to 

supplant its pleasant terraces with formless’clumps and 
wearisome belts; no landscape gardener ‘destroyéd its 
honestly formal walks and replaced them with artificially. 
natural serpentines. This is not a garden after. tHe ld 
style, it is the old style itself; it is the thing and not 
an imitation; house and garden are harmoniously syn- 
chronous, a single untouched composition.’’ Hutton- 
in-the-Forest in Cumberland, and Newton Ferrers.and 
Treworgey in Cornwall testify how extensively the 
old gardening spirit was at work in England. In Wrest 

Park, Bedfordshire, there are gardens in which sculpture 
has been liberally introduced; the ‘‘ Long Canal’’ and 
‘‘ Serpentine River ’’ are rival arrangements of treating 
water. Many other gardens are worthy of notice if 
space were available. Hxampies of more modern methods 

of laying out gardens are shown in Easton Lodge, Hssex, 

which can be crédited’'to “Mr. H. A. Pzro;*and 
‘‘ Goddards ’’ on Abinger Common, which was designed 
as a Home of Rest for Ladies by. Mr. E. L. LuTyENs, 
who also planned the gardens. . Mr. Luryrns likewise” 


planned ‘‘ The Deanery Gardens.”’.at Sonning, -Berk- 


a 


shire. The whole, volume.is. most creditable to:all who 
were engaged.in its production. * The selection of subjects 
has been made with care, and:the views taken are alway 
from’ points. which ,-do justice to. the . subject. - Che 


7 
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descriptions are eloquent, and.as they. record. the im- 


| pressions. made on ; the writers they are calculated, te 


excite similar impressions-in the minds of readers: 
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HIGH WYCOMBE AND HUGHENDEN.* — 


YCOMBE (commonly known as High or Chepping. 
Wycombe) is a municipal borough in the south divi- — 
sion of the county of Buckingham. It is in the Hundred! 
of Desborough and is situate on the river Wyck, a tributary 
of the Thames. Respecting the origin of High Wycombe 
there is an ancient tradition that the stream made the mills, 
the mills the market, and the market the town. Certain it 
is that several of the mills are representatives of those named 
in the Domesday Book. It is however probable, from thé 
numerous relics discovered in the vicinity, that the town was 
first built by the Romans. The successors were Saxons, ¢ 
they settled in what is now the heart of the town ; 
occupation gradually extended,.accélerated no doubt by 
fact that Green Street—an ancient road—connected thet 
with the. Icknield, Way, one of the main roads coni 
across the country, by the Romans, along a track mad 
Britons. 


The Saxons erected a fortress called Desborou 
Castle for defence against the Danes, and on a future 
sion it is hoped that the Society will be able to inspect 
remains of the site of this ancient fortress, and to dis 
the question. whether it was not really built by the anet 
Britons. ' In 1863 a pit was discovered in the cemetery 
taining, amid a:mass of: bones, a fragment of unbu 
pottery of Celtic manufacture, flint implements, and 
very old relics... Traces also.of the Romanoceupat 
district have :been. found .in abundance, especially 
neighbourhood of High Wycombe... A tesselated pa 
the remains of a Roman villa, a Ro IL, 
a miniature steelyard im bronze ™ 

highly-valued one found at Ciren - been fou 
and around Wycombe at: various times. Chipping or Chep. 
ping, from the Saxon word for market, was added to its 
name at the end of the fifteenth century. In the reign of 
Charles I. the name of High Wycombe came into common 
use, although Chepping is still employed in all official 
records. At the time of the Conquest Bigod de Wallenford 
was lord of the manor, at whose death Henry I. seized it for 
the Crown, but a portion of it was divided by King John 
between two of his followers, and the town was governed by 


-a mayor as early as the reign of Henry III., but did’ mot- 


receive a charter of incorporation till the reign of Henry VI. 
The old custom of weighing in the Mayor and Corporation 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by Mr. 


Arthur J. Pitman. 
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is kept alive here, and is the only place in England where 


the ancient ceremony is observed. From the reign of 
Edward I. to 1867 two representatives were sent to Parlia- 
ment. In 1867 one was taken away, and the other did not 
survive the last Reform Act in 1885, the borough being 
merged in the district of South Bucks. The principal indus- 
try of the town is chair-making, which gives employment to 
upwards of 5,000 persons. 

The Guildhall, where the meetings of the Corporation are 
held and where the borough police court sits, was erected in 
1757. But other guildhalls had successively occupied the 
site for many centuries. Various paintings adorn the walls. 
Among them are portraits after Vandyke of Lord and Lady 
Wharton and their son, a full-length portrait of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. when Prince of Wales, and 
a large picture by Mortimer of St. Paul preaching to the 
ancient Britons ; this latter picture was formerly the altar- 
piece of the parish church. 


HUGHENDEN CHURCH. 


In the reign of Henry IIT. a hospital for lepers dedicated 
to St. Margaret and St. Giles was founded here. 

‘The parish church is dedicated to All Hallows, otherwise 
All Saints, and stands on the site of a Norman church 
erected between 1070 and 1092, and removed some 200 years 
later to make way for the present Early English building. 
During the fifteenth century the pillars of the nave were 
remodelled, the walls were raised, and the six westernmost 


SOUTH PoRCH, HUGHENDEN CHURCH, 


clerestory windows on each side were inserted. At the same 
time the walls of the aisles were raised, but those of the 
transepts were allowed to retain their original height. At 
first there was a central tower, but in 1522 Sir Roland Mes- 
Senger took this down and rebuilt it at the west end, the 
battlements and pinnacles being added by Lord Shel- 
-burne in 1755. When the tower was removed the nave was 
continued eastward to meet the chancel, and the two eastern- 
most clerestory windows were inserted. The terminations 
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of the hood moulding over the arches leading into the tran- 
septs are interesting, being carved in memory of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee. On the south side may be seen representa- 
tions of the Vicar of the parish and the Bishop of the diocese 
at that date, viz. Rev. R. Chilton and Dr. Mackarness, and 
on the north side representations of Queen Victoria and of 
Lord Carrington, the patron of the living. The church was 
restored in 1873 by Mr. G. E. Street, at a cost of some 
10,0007. In his report on the church he gave his opinion 
that it is quite the finest parish church in Buckinghamshire, 
and one of the finest in the diocese of Oxford, and that it 
owes this pre-eminence not only to its great size, but also to 
the good character of some of the architectural details. As 
a matter of fact it is the largest church in the diocese, with 
a total length of 202 feet, and breadth of over 71 feet. The 
tower is the only one in the county containing ten bells, on 
which four times daily a familiar tune is played, the tune 
varying with the day of the week. In a so-called restoration 
in 1863 some handsome wooden screens were destroyed, and 
at the Rebellion most of the sepulchral brasses were removed. 
The oak screens between the chancel and the aisles are good 
specimens of modern carving. 

Inside the church the sculptured monuments and the 
stained-glass windows are worthy of attention. The window 
at the east end was erected in memory of the second earl, 
the father of the present Lord Carrington. In the south 
transept is a small narrow light containing the figure of 
St. Birinus, the Apostle of the West Saxons, and the first 
Bishop of the once-existing diocese of Dorchester. In the 
south chancel aisle, known as the Bower chapel, the east 
window with the Incarnation for its subject and containing 
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figures of David, Isaiah, St. Luke and St. John, was sub- 
scribed for by the children of the parish. The first window 
on the south side, which is a thankoffering for the close of 
the Boer war, contains figures representing St. Oswald, king 
of Northumbria, St. George, the patron saint of England, St. 
Sebastian and St. Edmund, king of East Anglia. The 
tattered colours on the inner arch of the tower were carried 
by the Bucks Militia in the Peninsular War. Near the 
door leading into the porch is a tablet to the men of ‘the 
neighbourhood who fell in the Boer war. In the ‘north 
aisle of the. chancel isa large monument which cost 2,000/,, 
to the memory of Henry Petty, Earl of Shelburne, and 
executed by Scheemakers. The earl is represented in matble 
reclining on a sarcophagus, bearing on its front the bust of 
the earl’s father, the founder of the family. There is much 
difference of opinion respecting the other figures forming 
part of the monument; while some maintain that they re- 
present his wife and children, others maintain that they are 
allegorical, Religion opening a book to the earl, while on 
the right and left Virtue, Learning, Charity and a warrior 
are represented. In the Bower chapel is a fine monument by 
Carlini to Sophia, wife of the Prime Minister Shelburne, 
and her two sons. The dedication of this side chapel to Our 
Lady of the Bower is, it should be noticed, somewhat rare, 
and no doubt had reference to the Annunciation, as pictorial 
representations of that event generally represent the Blessed 
Virgin in a bower or chamber when St. Gabriel appears to 
her. The screen at the west end of this side chapel dates 
from 1468, but was restored and re-erected in 1895. In passing 
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out of the churchyard the beautiful gates at the southern 
entrance should be noticed. They were erected in 1770, 

Another old link with the past is to be found in the 
shape of some fine Norman arches which stand in the grounds 
of the Royal Grammar School. These arches were a por- 
tion of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, founded in 
1190, and are of special interest, being some of the earliest 
examples remaining in England of Norman domestic archi- 
tecture. The four arches still standing were once the interior 
arches of the great hall, 60 feet long, which it is believed 
served the purpose of a refectory, buttery, and kitchen, an 
oven being still to be seen in the northern wall. In the 
days of its prime.it must have been a well proportioned and 
handsome building with its four round arches carried on 
short pillars whose sculptured capitals show elegance of de- 
sign and execution. Two graceful Early English windows 
mark the position of the chapel, which adjoined the hall and 
which was of later date. A fund was started in 1906 for 
the restoration of these arches after consultation with the 
Society fur the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

Among other points of interest in connection with High 
Wycombe, it may be mentioned that in 1398 there came into 
force a bye-law ordaining ‘‘ that no man of whatever con- 
dition shall be delaying in the town of Wycombe after ten 
o’clock at‘night. Any wanderer ought to go out of the town 
unless he have reasonable cause for wandering therein, and 
if anyone be found so wandering about after the said hour, 
he shall be immediately seized and imprisoned by the ser- 
vants of the town, and detained in prison until he be set at 
liberty by the mayor (or someone holding his place) and 
the commonalty.”’ 

The Red Lion Hotel in High Street is the representative 
of a former inn which, with the sum of 120l., was given to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, for the:provision of two priests 
to pray for the soul of a merchant. \It was from the portico 
of the Red Lion Hotel that Benjamin Disraeli appealed to 
the electors as a Radical candidate for parliamentary 
honours. 4 

Recently, in the process of excavating for the founda- 
tions of a new Baptist chapel, a. Roman urn of glazed red 
ware was discovered at the depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. The vessel measures 10 inches in height, 94 inches 
in diameter, stands on a base of 44 inches, and the diameter 
of the mouth is 4 inches. On previous occasions a large 
number of Roman coins have been unearthed in the neigh- 
bourhood, while there also exist in the vicinity of the 
ancient Rye Mead extensive remains of tesselated pave- 
ments, walls and towers, all of which indicate that Wycombe 
must have been an important station during the Roman 
occupation of Britain. 

Hughenden, two miles north of Wycombe, is a small village 
with less than fifty inhabitants, situate in a beautifully 
wooded district. The manor was purchased by the statesman 
with whose name it will ever be associated. The interest of 
the place centres in the church.and churchyard, which are 
within the park. The church, which was originally erected in 
the Norman style, was thoroughly restored in 1874 from designs 
by Sir A. W. Blomfield, and the nave was rebuilt. The tower 
contains eight bells, two dated from the time of Edward ITI. 
It is supposed that the site of the church was once the site 
of a Saxon building, and many antiquarians consider that 
the pillar in the centre of the chancel on the north side is 
a Saxon pillar from the old Saxon church. Stained-glass 
windows and mural pain sings give the interior a very ornate 
appearance. The frescoes in the chancel and the east, west 
and south windows form. part of the memorial to the late 
Earl. Beaconsfield... The ‘seat usually occupied..by Beacons- 
field, in the*chancel,. was enclosed as a stall by the late 
Queen Victoria; and above is her monument to his memory— 
a slab of white Sicilian marble with a low-relief representa- 
tion of his head in the centre, and an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. The insignia of the Garter of the late Earl were, by 
royal command, transferred from St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, and placed on the wall on the side of the seat. But with- 


vut these memorials the church is highly interesting. The 


chancel retains fragments of thirteenth century work, there 
is a fine Norman doorway, and the circular part is reported 
to be more than 700 years old. On the north wall at the 
end of the nave is the old key with the ring in the handle, 
so often used in days gone by for the people married in the 
church. In the Montfort Chapel on the north side of the 
chancel are some interesting effigies attributed to the De 
Montfort family. The cross-legged knight in military cos- 
tume of the end of the thirteenth century is supposed to be 
Richard, youngest son of Simon de Montfort, and grandson 
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of King John, who returned to England after the banish- 
ment of his family, and resided in the parish, assuming the 
name of Wellesbourne. On the shield are the arms of Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, and on the right breast of the 
surcoat the arms of Wellesbourne. This figure is quoted as 
the earliest example of the dagger and sword being: worn 
together, and 1286 is given as the date of the tomb. The 
next figure in a niche in the north wall has a plain round 
helmet on the head, a collar of roundlets, and a gamboised 
coat with roundlets at the bottom of the skirt. In the 
window is a knight in pointed helmet and mixed plate and 
chain armour of the time of Edward III. The next 
standing against the east wall of the chapel is very rudely 
sculptured. The figure on the other side of the window 
wears a close helmet, and holds a mace or masuel in his 
right hand, and is probably the only instance in England of 
such a weapon occurring upon a monumental effigy. Near 
this effigy is a small brass of Robert Thursby, 1493, a former 
vicar of Hughenden. In the south-west corner of the chapel 
is the recumbent figure of an emaciated monk in a shroud, 
with an opening in the chest from which is issuing a little 
figure with outstretched hands,’ symbolical of the departing 
spirit. Around the opening are five gashes in the see: | 
crosses, in allusion to the five wounds of Christ. ' 2= 
The pulpit is a beautifully sculptured structure 
alabaster and marble, erected in 1892. The frontal cloths o} 
the communion table are also beautiful specimens of modern — 
embroidery. . . 
In the churchyard is a yew tree planted in the year of 
the battle of the Boyne, and a tombstone in memory of John — 
Guy, with a quaint epitaph :— ; 


In coffin made without.a nail, a 
Without a shroud his limbs to hide, 
For what can pomp and show avail 

Or velvet pall to swell the pride? 

Here lies John Guy beneath the sod, 

Who loved his friends and found his God. 1 ne 
At the east end of the church under the chancel window 
may be seen the graves of Lord and Lady Beaconsfield, the 
vault being underneath. With them was interred the body 
of Mrs. Willyams, of Carnanton, Cornwall, who bequeathed 
the whole of her property, amounting, it is said, to some 
40,000/., to the Earl. y 


ART IN ENGLAND.* 


A eases anc’) in England in matters intimately connected 
4 with intellectual growth and apart from commercialism, 
such as music, graphic or plastic art, drama, and even litera- 
ture, is looked upon with a certain kind of suspicion, as 
though it were an addenda hanging on to the skirts of civilisa- 
tion rather than a part of national growth, a certain super 

cilious attitude being applied to its growth by our Legidlaiill 
Art taken as a whole is, if dissociated from some financial 
scheme, voted a bore. Where the Government is apathetic, 
the people for the most part, especially those who are ignorant, 
must be apathetic also. Cold water is poured in abundant 
streams, especially where the Treasury is concerned, upon the 
efforts made by enlightened members of intellectual society 
who ask the State to subsidise, or eyen to promote by its. 
sympathy, causes which are believed to be, by the more essen- 
tially thinking people, necessary to the advancement and 
universal respect due to a great people. Commerce is a neces= 
sity, but in all great nations the arts have gone hand in hand 
with her success, The Treasury, vastly extravagant, in many | 
respects often wasteful and experimental, is woefully nig- 

gardly when a question of art comes up requiring a rele iar 
small sum of money to, further it—a sum which would goa 


Jong way to promote schemes which the intelligent minority 
of the public would assuredly applaud if only it were given a 


lead, and it is the intelligent minority which is the backbone 
of a nation. - 
The cause of this apathy may be traced in two directions. 
The Government can be hardly said to have extended sym- 
pathy to what should be national arts—the drama, the graphic 
arts and literature. There is no other country in Europe 
where so little money is expended in the cause of the arts 
generally asin England. The attitude of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge has been so full of prejudice that they 
have been slow to answer the demands which relate to the 
progress of music, the drama and the graphic arts. It is true 


——$——$ 


* From a paper by Sir W. B. Richmond, K.O.B., R.A.,-read 
efore the International Art Congress. 
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that there is a professor of music, a Slade professor of the 
fine arts and a professor of archeology, but the general tone 
of the University is rather to accept these subjects as inci- 
dental, and perhaps deplore a little that they are even inci- 
dental, So far, excepting in the case of students with a very 
distixict bias in the direction of such studies, by far the greater 
number of undergraduates leave the Universities as ignorant 
of the place the arts have occupied in ancient and modern 
history as they were when they left school. It is to be doubted 
if the practical teaching of the graphic arts will ever assume 
a place proportionate to their value in any University ; yet 
thefMistory of art might be taught as an integral and indis- 
pe#sable part of education—the history of the arts of Egypt. 
Assyria, Greece, Italy, France and England. It is a truism 
to state that the history of Egypt would be unknown to us 
save for its art; that Assyria has given us, through its art, 
the history of its kings and to a large extent the history of its 
civilisation ; the place that art took in Greece everybody 
knows ; the influence of the arts on the grandeur of the Italian 
States can hardly be exaggerated. In France it not only was, 
but is, considered to be a natural and necessary form of 
eulture, and our own English history proves to us, not only 
by the cathedrals, but elsewhere, that the graphic arts were 
practised and encouraged in England up to the time of 
Henry IV., and crafts, bearing as noble a record as those 
produced in Italy, at the same period and even later. 

This absence of active sympathy on the part of the Univer- 
sities and the Government was largely supplied by the fashion 
which existed in past times, but which has ceased to exist 
under the influence of the spirit of unrest and of American 
globe-trotting—the excellent custom which prevailed of gentle- 
men making the grand tour after leaving the University, 
thereby providing for themselves a knowledge and taste which 
now among the middle classes is practically non-existent. 
Hence the average of the new age who accept academical 

_ training are adverse to any teaching which is non-conducive 
to a commercial result. Valuable collections of pictures and 
statuary, of books, manuscripts and articles of virtu were 
made by the English aristocracy during their stay abroad, 
which generally lasted two years, during which they became 
intimate with the artists and the virtuosi of the day, gaining 
experience and knowledge upon which they acted. Hence came 
the magnificent collections of which England may be justly 
proud. It is to be questioned if monetary considerations ever 
came into the minds of those gentlemen ; they purchased for 
their own pleasure, they purchased that they might make 
their homes magnificent, worthy of a great aristocracy ; and 
it was not until the middlemen intervened that art became a 
matter of commerce, and the dispersion of some of the finest 
collections and their disappearance from England began. 

While we have an uncultivated, and in many respects un- 
educated, middle class, growing richer and richer, is it likely 
that they, having no knowledge, no preferences gained by 
experience, would repose faith in themselves? Is it not 
natural that they should put their faith in dealers, whose 
first function is to sell at all costs, to drive the hardest 
bargains, and in some cases to foist forgeries on their unin- 
telligent customers? This, then, is the state of things in 
which we live. Art is in the hands of the dealers, who can 

_ promote or ruin a reputation, who can make cent. per cent. 
upon the labours of others, who can mar, and who do mar, 
the progress of modern art by the sale, at enormous prices, of 
indifferent old masters which the buying public, if it were 
taught to discriminate, would esteem at their proper value. 
In the meantime art schools have been founded all over the 
country, the initial object of their foundation being to aid the 
manufacturer—that is to say, to supply the manufacturer 
with better designs than heretofore. pet Xi 

_ That object hasin the main failed. ,The source from which 
these art schools spring is, of course, the Royal College, which 

_ turns out annually a number of students who are to become 
professional teachers. How this system worked in the past is 
pretty well known ; how slack and degenerate it became, and 
how it was divorced from its first principles. From being a 
school of design it drifted into a school where the main object 
was to become picture painters. Since a new order of things 
has grown during the last seven years in the Royal College 
there are signs of improvement, but.a great deal has still to be 
done before it or the art schools scattered over England shall 
adequately serve the purpose for which they were designated. 
_ The manufacturers are not sufficiently educated in good 
taste to recoenise the difference between good and bad design ; 
hence thev, being employers. are more likely to mislead than 
to direct the taste of the vublic. So the whole thing runs in one 
continuous chain, the first link of which seems to be weak— 
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that link which should allow beauty with the essential. It 
follovs, -then, that before the manufacturers can make use 
of the best designs they must know what the best is—an appa- 
rently impossible circumstance in the hurry of the race for 
wealth, predominantly the vice of what we call modern civili- 
sation. Cheap and bad design and ornament is worse than 
none at all, 

Venice and Genoa, as well as Florence, were great centres 
of industry. The merchant princes were cultivated men, who 
not only appreciated but understood the great artists and 
designers who lived in their vicinity. Art and trade went 
hand in hand and were in their midst. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to point to any article of manufacture, from print- 
ing on velvet to furniture, from a chimney-pot to a palace, 
that has not some nobility of design or colour. It is machinery 
that has killed this habit of choice of the best; it has pro- 
duced. a poverty of design and monotony; it has produced 
goods which have no lasting endurance ; it has well-nigh killed 
handwork and introduced a new class of slavery into modern 
times. But we live where machinery is, and our duty is to 
raise the intellectual level of the manufacturer, to teach him 
that there is something more lasting for the human race than 
the striving for greater personal wealth. Many of our manu- 
facturers have been University men, and, as time goes on, 
probably a still greater number will be so educated. It is 
surely, then, the duty of the Universities to endeavour to 
raise the standard of taste of the men who, in a sense, must be 
leaders, 

This might be made possible if the craze for games were 
less abundant and lectures were made more practical and 
more interesting. Of course, the ideal art education for those 
who follow it as a profession, either as artists or craftsmen, 
is apprenticeship, but this cannot be applied to the majority. 
Democracy has practically done away with apprenticeship, 
hence everyone has to learn more or less for himself. Granted 
that art schools are poor substitutes for apprenticeship, yet 
it is to them that we must look for advance and future success, 
It is obligatory, therefore, that the art schools in England 
should maintain a very high standard; that practical, 
earnest, hard-working students should be encouraged, and 
that the amateur should be discouraged. Fewer and more 
ardent students would be the result. If the training given 
were a severe one, serious in its aims and serious in its obliga- 
tions, a far higher standard would be achieved.in the annual 
competitions, and in time the manufacturers would recognise 
that they are dealing with a serious question, and not with a 
party of young ladies and young gentlemen who are amusing 
themselves. 

To achieve such a result drawing, which the great painter 
Ingres called the ‘‘ probity of art,’”’ must be strenuously and 
scientifically taught. When a student can draw and under- 
stand the movements of the human frame, he will be able to 
draw anything from a plant to a tiger ; he will soon learn by 
If he is not a master of the human frame, the 
chances are that all his drawings will be empirical. I wish 
to lay stress upon this, because we are told by many irre- 
sponsible critics that good. drawing is ‘‘banal,’’ that the 
boundaries of atmosphere are non-existent, as well as other 
jargon which incite students to idleness and tend to degenera- 
tion. Art is more than a pleasant occupation for odd 
moments ; it is a difficult science. 

We English as a race have, I think, a more natural taste 
for colour than for form. It is our weak point, then, that we 
should develop ; and somehow there is a sort of lurking preju- 
dice against any teaching upon a scientific basis ; it is anti- 
English. There is too much stress laid upon what is called 
genius ; there is’too much hard hitting against academical 
training ; indeed, a kind of anarchical feeling is being bred 
against all forms of intellectual discipline. Without intel- 


lectual discipline no one can become a real artist. Hence 


anatomy and the study of the human frame is being woefully 
neglected, and the drawings annually sent up for competition 
are not so good as they were—they are not so serious and not 
so intelligent. It is very easy to make a flourish and to pro- 
duce an effect quite misleading to those who have untrained 
eyes ; but it is extremely difficult to draw scientifically or 
even intelligently, unaffectedly and with absolute sincerity, 
without “ bluff”? ; and it is that which should be encouraged. 
In our schools I- would have much more efficient, again I say, 
scientific, drawing, hard though it may appear to be, and much 
less of the clever sketching which is at present all the vogue 
in every school that I have visited. We may depend upon 
one thing and make it an axiom :—“‘ The student trained upon 
scientific methods will always improve ; the student who relies 
upon dexterity will infallibly deteriorate.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue block of flats known as Moscow Court, on the 
west side of Salem Road, Bayswater, has been the subject 
of a great deal of litigation which, it is to be hoped, has 
come to an end. We have already narrated the circum- 
stances of the contest. When the building was erected 
five years ago it was considered unnecessary to obtain the 
approval of the plans by the London County Council. As 
soon as the buildings were completed the owners of the 
property on the other side of Salem Road applied to Mr. 
Justice Kekewicu for an injunction, which his lordship 
refused. Application was made in the Court of Appeal 
with the result that the owners of the new buildings were 
directed to apply to the County Council for consent to the 
retention of the buildings under Section 49 of the London 
Building Act. The appellants then applied to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, contending that under Section 48 the owner or 
lessee of any building within 100 yards of the site of any 
intended building who may deem himself aggrieved could 
come before the Court of Appeal, and it was contended that 
the County Council had no power to grant the consent. 
The Tribunal have dismissed the appeal. The point at 
issue was whether the height exceeded the width of the 
road, But as the upper part of the building had been set 
back, the rule as to the total height was not considered 
applicable. 


Ir was a difficult task for Ropert Apam to attempt 
to make a plan of DiocLET1ANn’s palace at Spalato. The 
earth is still heaped over the greater part of the ruins, 
and he could only make..an approximation about the 
arrangement of the interior. As each side was about 
600 feet and the area 93 acres it is easy to understand 
that even the keenest insight must be occasionally at 
fault. Excavations have been in progress for some time 
on the site of the palace under the direction of Professor 
ZEILLER, of the University of Freiburg, and Dr. Heprarp. 
Pits were dug at intervals, and it is believed that 
sufficient information has been obtained to prepare an 
accurate plan of the building. It is expected to differ 
from that by Apam. The golden gateway and other 
visible parts. are data which cannot be questioned. But 
it is doubtful whether such symmetry existed as appears 
on his plan. There has been some difficulty concerning 
the baths, and it has been apparently proved that they 
were not on a grand scale. There are also grounds for 
supposing that the mausoleum of DiociEr1an was not 
in the Temple of Jupiter. The exploration is to be con- 
tinued until a more definite plan of the ruins is prepared. 


THe Government in France have assumed so many 
responsibilities painters are not to be blamed if after the 
closure of the Salon exhibitions they imagine that if 
their works are left unsold the cause arises from official 
mismanagement. If paintings are not:purchased by the 
Government, that is considered as a slight for which it 
is easy, to..account’ through somebody’s evil influence; 
while, if they are bought the prices. given are so low 
they are said to diminish the value of the painters’ works 
in the eyes of ordinary persons. When it is found. that 


for a painting’ for the presidential palace only 12h «will 
be offered and that a like price is considered to ‘be 4 


sufficient for one which is to adorn the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, it may be doubted whether Government support is 
not a delusion. . Drawings, it is said, are demanded at 
Jl. each, and oil-paintings at 4]. The average price for 
works which are claimed to be of a superior class used 
to be about 901. ; of late years it has fallen to 501. The 
theory was that when hung in a public gallery a picture 
enhanced the artist’s reputation. That may be so in a 
few cases, but three-fourths of the works purchased by 
the Government are lost to sight, for they are deposited 
in store-rooms where not even the official porters take 
an interest in them. ' 


Tue final discussion on Wednesday at the meeting 
of the Sheffield City Council respecting the appointment 
of a city architect ended in the adoption by a large 
majority of Mr. Epwarps, who was recommended hy 
the special committee. The principal objection was that 
Mr. Epwarps came from Bradford. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLL3GE SERIE3, TRINITY._INTE3102 OF CaAPEie 
ORGAN SCREEN. 


HE interior of the chapel, of which views are 
given, does not require further description after 

the elaborate article by the Rev. H. E. D. Buiaxistoy, 
which appeared in the last number. ‘ 


MARBLE BILLIARD-ROOM. 
HE pilasters and middle panels of ‘the billiard-room 
{i are of Verona yellow marble; the margin of panels 
is a rich moss green, an Irish marble. The mantel- 
piece is also of Verona yellow marble. The architraye 
end head of door is Verona yellow. The capping to 
pilasters runs round the room, and from it springs 4 
coved ceiling of enriched plaster-work, with a gold back- 
ground, the design for which and the ornamental ceiling 
was prepared by the architect, Mr. Tuomas W. Ourier, 
The floor is of parquet. 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE, HAMPSHIRE. ) 
HIS mansion was intended to be erected in half- 
timbered work with large windows which were well 
adapted to the locality. The design is by Mr. Sypney 
PERKS. 


STABLES AT SEVENOAKS. 
HIS is another of Mr. Pszrxs’s buildings, and 
fe serves a dual purpose, having accommodation for 
attendants. 


FURNESS LODGE, EASTBOURNE, ‘ 
UR illustration shows an interesting bit of modem 
timber framing on the lines of the old ‘‘ black-and- 
white ’’ examples which add so greatly to the charm of 
our country villages. In the present instance, however, 
English oak, with its hurdle, clay and plaster, give place 
to sawn Oregon treated with solignum, with breeze con- 
crete and brick backings, these latter necessary to conform 
to vexatious present-day by-laws. The outer-wall facings 
are in purple bricks, with 1:ed kilns for chimneys, and the 
roofs are covered with dark burnt tiles, with sand-faced 
reds for vertical hangings. The residence has been erected 
for Miss Ropinson, for whom Messrs. PEERLESS, DENNIS 
& Co., of Eastbourne, have carried out their contract 
in a highly satisfactory manner, Mr. Pump TREE, 
F.R.1.B.A., of St. Leonards-on-Sea, being the architect. 
il 
TWO HOUSES, HAMPSTEAD WAY, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
SNE eee two houses are now nearly completed in Hamp- 
stead Way, a main street, through the Hampst ad 
Garden suburb. One of these houses has been brought” 


forward to match a similar projection-on the opposite side 


‘of the road, and.is part.of thé: general lay!out scheme of 


the suburb. The accommodation on thé ground floor con- , 
sists of a good entrance hall, and two large sitting rooms, 
one measuring 17 feet 10 inches by. 12 feet, and the other 
14 feet 10 inches by 12 feet. In the scullery there is a 
metal copper, and the usual offices are provided. On 
the first floor there are four bedrooms, one haying a 
covered balcony, from which fine views may be obtained. 
The exterior walls are of brick and rough-cast, with a root 
of red tiles. These houses have been thoroughly well 
built by Mr. BrerzretpEr, of 18 Cavendish Mansions, 
West Hampstead, from the designs by Mr. J. Gorpoy 
ALLEN, architect, of Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 
London, N.W. The selling price of each house is 6751. 
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CHAPTER-HOUSES. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


E enter the first half of the fourteenth century with the 
W chapter-house at Wells, which, as I have before observed, 
hasa crypt beneath it, and proceed on towards the years which 
produced the beautiful examples at York and Southwell. They 
are of the most advanced period of Geometrical Decorated 
and of rare excellence in design and execution. Few things 
ean exceed the beauty of the foliage decorations at Southwell. 
Both are octangular, but neither has central column ; conse- 
quently the diameter of York, 57 feet, being too great to risk 
the effect of a stone groining, one has been introduced of wood, 
which, in its construction, forms a part of that of the high- 
pitehed roof. The high roof at York is the only original 
example of that feature remaining. It will be observed in this 
example how very much larger the abutments are compared 
with those of Salisbury. At York each bay is filled in the 
upper part with a five-light window, the head richly decorated 
with tracery ; in the lower with a set of six stalls, recessed 
and canopied with rich tabernacle work. At Southwell the 
bays have windows of four lights, and stalls, six in number. 
Over the doorway on the inside at York there is a group of 
thirteen niches, which once contained figures of Our Lord and 
His twelve apostles. 

At the risk of being thought tedious in continuing this 
notice, I must refer to one example in the next series. I 
allude to the chapter-house belonging to the old metropolitan 
thurch of St. Paul’s, London. This building was erected in 
the reign of Edward III. The memorial which Dugdale has 
preserved of it is sufficient to convince everyone of the high 
nerit of the design. It was octangular, not large, only about 
10 feet in diameter, with a crypt beneath it. The buttresses 
\ppear to have been so unusually large—there being also no 
‘upport shown on the plan of the crypt (the only one given 
vy Dugdale) for a centre shaft—that it is only a reasonable 
‘onjecture that one vault spanned the whole interior. The 
Jays show a very great altitude, being filled in with very long, 
‘ontinental-looking, four-light windows, the heads of which 
ire filled in with pronounced Perpendicular tracery, but of 
he earliest and consequently finest character. Externally 
hese heads are pedimented, crocketed, and the spandrils filled 
n with panelled tracery. Between the. tops of the arches of 
he crypt and the sills of these windows there is a great 
teight. The mullions of the windows, however, are carried 
lown through this space, and seem to have enclosed a series 
f sculptures. The buttresses, I should remark, were pin- 
acled into three stages, richly panelled and crocketed. This 
hapter-house was enclosed by a small cloister, composed of 
Wo series of arcades, one placed over the. other. These build- 
ags were on the south-west side of the cathedral. The great 
loister of St. Paul’s, like that belonging to Wells, was apart 
tom the chapter-house and placed on the north side of the 
uilding. 
_ The next step of our inquiry is into the uses to which these 
uildings were applied. Irrespective of being set apart for 
le periodical exercise of the administrative duties of a bishop 
nd his chapter, a chapter-house was in daily use in every 
sligious society, but more particularly in those which regu- 
ited their proceedings by an authorised code of domestic dis- 
pline. Indeed, to go to chapter every day was as universal 
| proceeding with such communities as to assist at mass and 
) keep the canonical hours in the church. ‘‘ In every cathe- 
tal and collegiate church, at the end of prime song,’’ says a 
cent learned author of the Latin communion, ‘‘ all the clergy 


ent in proééssion from the choir to the chapter-house, where, ly was punished by a. 


wing bowed to thé‘crucifix which always hung on the eastern 


all and then to their brethren, each one took that seat which,.| . 


‘tight belonged to him. The bishop, if there, sat in the 
ghest place ;.in,his absence, the dean‘; on either hand in 
‘ie order came the dignitariess: then the éations: in a lower 
Ww the minor canons... The boys stood on the floor, ranged on 
‘ch side of the pulpit. One of these youths, whose weck 
such a duty it chanced to be, read from the pulpit a 
)rtion of the Martyrology and afterwards gave out the obit, 
; temembrance to pray for the souls of those who had once 
Jen members of or benefactors to that church, and whose 
(aths had happened on that day of the year. The officiating 
liest, When the boy had gone through these names, said, 
ae eorum et anime omnium fidelium defunctorum per 
‘1 misericordiam requiescant in pace.’ © The lectio in 
“pitulo, or the chapter lecture, followed. Then if any one 
| n slothful in coming to church for his duties he 
i ere to ask the forgiveness of his brethren and the dean. 
: ee this, if it were a Sunday ora holy day, the same youth 
, the board—that is, he told the names of those among 
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entrusted was commanded to 
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the canons who had to rule the choir, to read the lessons, .and 
chant the responses at matins, to sing the high massor 
minister as deacon or sub-deacon ; among the smaller boys, 
who was to read at chapter, who had to carry the candles or 
the holy water or the book, and among the elder ones, who 
was to read the long lessons in the chapter-house, who to 
bear the thurible or be acolyte—that is, bring in at high 
mass the chalice with the corporal cloths during all the week 
or while the octave of the occurring festival lasted. To 
choose out and set down the names of the several officials 
was the work of the precentor; and the list itself came to be 
called the ‘ table,’ or board, because written upon wax spread 
over a thin piece of wood, which was left hanging up in the 
chapter-house within easy sight of all. This table or board 
was also called the wax-brede.”’ 

In monasteries the order of the day somewhat varied from 
the account which has just been given of that in cathedral 
and collegiate churches. After tierce the monks also 
assembled and commenced their religious services in their 
chapter-house, which appears to have been supplied with a 
reading-desk and bench, a place called the judgment in the 
middle, a seat for the abbot, higher than the others, and a 
crucifix to remind the monks during discipline that their 
sufferings were nothing in comparison with those of Christ. 
There were footstools for the Venie (that is, a very low 
prostration of the body) by kneeling. The rule or code of 
domestic discipline was read from the desk. Then the table 
was read, and any person who had omitted an office pre- 
scribed to him solicited mercy. After the commemoration of 
the dead, with the response “ Requiescant in pace,’’ the 
sentence of the rule was expounded, and the chanter read 
the brevia or obit of strange monks. The voluntary solicita- 
tion for pardon by persons who had been guilty of faults 
next followed, after which began the acclamation or clamatio 
of offenders. 

No person was allowed to enter the cloister while the 
chapter was sitting, on account of the secrets of it, which, 
besides, were never to be revealed. After chapter some 
stayed behind, or ought to have done so, for confession, 
which was to be short and of a peculiar relation to certain 
faults. 

In the statutes of the Cluniacs there were to be, 
ing to the chapter-house, rooms called trisantie, 
on both sides, where the monks were to 
and the conclusion of the psalmody. 
allowed. 

After compline and collation some retired there from the 
chapter, till the whole convent had withdrawn. They who 
sat on one side of the trisantiz began one verse, those on 
the opposite replied. These trisantize were places of meeting 
especially connected with the chapter business. 

During Holy Week, on Maundy Thursday, the chapter- 
house was used for the washing of feet. 

I now come to the use that was made of chapter-houses for 
synodical. purposes. 

It has already been said that bishops in their respective 
dioceses exercised episcopal jurisdiction according to the 
ecclesiastical canons, and few instances, says Dr. Lingard, 
are recorded in history of either clerk or layman who dared 
to refuse obedience to their legitimate authority. It. was 
enjoined that twice in the year, on the Calends of May 
and November, they should summon. their clergy to meet: 
them in the diocesan synod.>: Every priest, whether secular 
or regular, to whose administration any district had been 
attend; and his disobedience’ ’ 
pecuniary fine orby)suspension from 
his office during a specified term. : 
As the subjects of their future discussion, involved the 


adjoin- 
with seats 
retire after shaving 

Conversation was 


* 


' interests of-religion and the welfare of the clergy, each 


LS Oe eabaier a to implore by his prayers, and deserve 
by his.conduct, the assistance of the ‘Holy Spirit. 

With this view they were commanded to meet together 
and travel in company to the episcopal residence, to be 
attended by the most discreet of their clerks, and carefully 
to exclude from their retinue any person of light or unedify- 
ing deportment. Three days were allotted for the duration 
of the synod, and each day was observed as a fast til] the 
conclusion of the session. At the appointed hour they 
entered the chapter-house in order and silence; the priests 
were ranged according to their seniority ; below them were 
the principal among the deacons, and behind were placed a 
select number of laymen distinguished by their piety and 
wisdom. After an appropriate prayer the bishop opened 
the synod with the charge, in which he promulgated the 
decrees of the last National Council, explained the regula- 
tions which he deemed expedient for the reformation of the 
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and exhorted the members to receive with reverence 
father and instructor. He did not, 
however, prohibit the freedom of debate. Each individual 
was requested to speak his sentiments without restraint, to 
offer the objections or amendments which his prudence and 
experience might suggest, to expose the difficulties against 
which he had to struggle in the government of his parish, 
and to denounce the names and crimes of the public sinners 
whose contumacy refused to yield to the zeal of their pastor 
and defied the censures of the Church. 

Such were some of the uses to which chapter-houses were 
applied, until that convulsion arose which rent the Western 
Church in the sixteenth century. 

Since that event three centuries have elapsed—a dreary 
void in the history of these buildings. We have now entered 
a fourth century; a mysterious light has already dawned 
whereby men’s minds have become awakened to the con- 
sciousness of the painful anomaly of a Church in the pos-. 
session of buildings the use of which she has hitherto failed 
to appreciate. How and in what manner this reproach is to 
be removed from the Church of this country it is not for me 
to say; for the solution of such a problem we must look to 
the episcopate and priesthood ministering at her altars; yet 
it is in the nature of things that a regard to precedents, even 
under the altered circumstances of the Church of England, 
should furnish valuable hints for the future employment of 
these buildings. Nor is it too much to hope that with the 
deepening conviction that cathedrals must largely and per- 
manently share in any satisfactory revival of the Church’s 
work in this land there will at the same time spring up 
needs which chapter-houses, long neglected and seemingly 
useless, will be best calculated to satisfy, while assisting to 
clothe the Church’s efforts with somewhat of that dignity 
and beauty which once pertained to her in a period when 
England was only known to Christendom as the Island of 
Saints. 

The restoration of your own chapter-house was the sug- 
gestion of one called away from his episcopal office without 
being permitted to see the accomplishment of his desires. 

As a memorial of that prelate it is, as you know, now 
proposed to renew it. It may be that the reinstatement of 
these buildings will be undertaken in our day, either by the 
obligation which pecuniary trusts impose or for some such 
object as you now contemplate. Perhaps this is the allotted 
work of an endowed Church and a wealthy age, while upon 
another generation of churchmen, perchance less able to 
restore or rebuild, may devolve the not less honourable duty 
of using the chapter-houses of England’s cathedrals. 


diocese, 
the mandates of their 
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VENTURE to call the attention of the Congress to this 
subject, not, because I make any claim to be an authority, 
but because long experience as a manufacturer and designer, 
and in dealing with and superintending designers for a branch 
of textile industry in which colour plays an all-important 
part, has forcibly impressed upon me the great need for 
systematic colour training and the lamentable deficiency of 
any adequate provision for imparting it. 

The reason is not far to seek. While the average man 
regards the subject with half-contemptuous indifference, there 
exists among artists a widespread and deeply rooted belief 
that it is impossible to teach colouring in a way similar to 
that in which drawing is taught, and that if it were possible 
it would be undesirable. Now this is true in the case of those 
in whom the colour faculty is developed in the highest degree. 
Genius in this, as in other branches of art, will make its own 
way, teaching or no teaching. But I submit that it is not true 
of the average man or woman in whom the faculty is present, 
though more or less dormant, and in whom it is capable of 
being stimulated and trained. No sound reason can. be given 
why this, alone among the esthetic faculties, should be left 
to develop spontaneously and unaided. 

It is a familiar fact that with a total absence of training 
in colour (as in other arts) there is commonly associated a self- 
satisfied state of mind—a belief that anyone, however un- 
educated in this respect, has a right to an opinion on the 
subject, which is entitled to as much weight as. that of the 
trained colourist. ‘‘I know what I like,’’ or ‘‘ That is a 
matter of taste,’? are phrases which are frequently heard and 
-which are regarded as closing all controversy. With deference 
to those who contend that the colour sense develops of itself, 
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I venture to say that what really develops in the vast maj 
of cases is this condition of opinionated, self-conceited ignor- 


ance. . 
Perhaps the main reason for the dislike of artists for the 
very name of system is that it is associated in their m 
with the various manuals which approach the subject of 
colour mainly or solely from the scientific side, and which, 
not confining themselves to a statement of facts, procee 
to lay down hard and fast rules, which at their best can only 
result in the avoidance of elementary errors, and which are 
often set at nought in the practice of the great masters. There 
is much truth in Ruskin’s characteristic advice :—‘*If ey 
any scientific person tells you that two colours are discorda a, 
make a note of them, and put them together whenever you 
can.” - 
Let me, then, say emphatically that when I advent 
systematic teaching I do not contemplate the laying dow: 
of any rules whatever for the application of colour. Nor de 
I suggest that there should be an attempt to give to ari 
students anything like a complete training in colour from 1 ‘ 
scientific point of view. But, at the same time, there 
certain elementary facts which science—or, in other wo 
intelligent observation—has revealed, and which not even 
greatest masters can afford to ignore. To say the least, no 
can be the worse for knowing that the red, blue and y 
theory of primaries does not hold good for coloured li 
that red, green and violet more nearly represent the f 
mental colour sensations, and that their use has made ¢ol 
photography possible ; that the eye when fixed upon a sur! 
of one colour quickly loses the power of seeing that colour 
its normal aspect ; that subjective visual images are qui 
formed, which modify the effect of adjacent colours, with 
facts of a similar kind. Also that in one notable in 
science has revealed a new chromatic wonder world 
would be unknown without her aid; I mean the effe 
colour due to polarised light. ‘ 
Having, I hope, made clear what I do not mean b 
systematic training in colour, let me try briefly to e: 
what I do mean. My idea simply amounts to this, th 
same system that is now applied to form should be 
in the case of colour. That system I take to be 
student is first taught to copy, proceeding from simple 
to the more complex, and that, when his eye and han 
been trained by this means, he is set to apply the 
knowledge so obtained to the production of original 
tions. Thus, and not otherwise, would I proceed in té 
colour. 
I shall omit certain suggestions which I have els 
made as to how the colour sense might be cultivated i 
children, because I have no practical experience a 
teaching. a. 
Dealing, then, with more advanced pupils, I wow Ah 
set the student to test all the pigments in his colour 
to make a set of washes of varying degrees of inte 
should next make combinations of all the pigments in 
and set these out on a sheet to be kept for reference, 
opposite each wash touches of the pigments of whi 
composed. He should make notes of such effects a: 
observe, the relative intensity of the pigments, the wi 
which some will combine readily, while others wi 
separate, the greater suitability of some for washes, 
He should then go on to mixtures of three pigments, 8 
and making notes as before of the effects of combinati 
this stage he should be taught to make greys by mixt 
the three so-called primary colours, and, incidentally, 
that there is no such thing as a tertiary colour ; tha 
three primaries are present a certain proporti 
must.always combine to form a neutral grey, this 
by the primary or primaries which are present in 
Having thus learned the use of his tools, or ra 
set of them (water-colours), the next step wo 
matching of flat tints already prepared. By this 
student would learn what pigments he should use to ™ 
the colour of any object he may hereafter meet with, a 
to modify a tint in any required direction. Some g 
but the knowledge 
student acquires for himself by experiment will be t 


of opaque white, a careful note being made of the e i 
both methods. Next the scales should be carried downwa 
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as far as possible, stopping at the point at which trans} 
richness ceases and dull opacity begins. From this point: 
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darker shades should be got by the use of other similar pig- 
ments, avoiding the use of black ; yellow, for instance, being 
darkened by vandyke brown or other similar pigment. A 
separate study might be made of the effect of a mixture of 
black, more by way of warning than of example. Next would 
come scales leading from one pigment into another, all the 
tints being of the same value. Then scales leading from a 
dark tone of one pigment to the lightest tint of another ; from 
purple to yellow, for instance, as in a pansy or Spanish iris. 
Next would come scales leading from pure tints into grey, and 
from primaries into their opposite secondaries through the 
grey formed by their mixture; also scales entirely composed 
of broken tones—i.e. pure colours modified by grey. Having 
worked all these exercises in ordinary water-colour, they might 
be repeated in gouache, the student preparing his own pig- 
ments by grinding dry colours with gum or other medium. 
The colour in this case might be laid either with brush or 
palette knife. Once more careful notes should be taken of the 
sffect of mixing the various pigments, and of the difference 
between wet and dry colour. Lastly the scales might be re- 
peated in oil-colours, and possibly also in pastels, 

The next step would be the application of the colour scales 
io obtained to simple pieces of ornament. After a number 
of exercises of this kind have been worked, the important 
iubject of contrast should be introduced—contrast of various 
olours with their complimentaries, of greys with pure colours 
‘md with secondaries, and so on. It is not easy to describe 
n few words, but it would not be difficult in practice to set a 
eries of exercises of this kind, working up from the simple 
o the complex. : 
| The next step would be the study of fine pieces of colour, 
inst from copies and then from all sorts of manufactured 
irticles and natural objects. I suggest that this study should 
onsist, first in accurate copying, and second in analysis, This 
ast should be carried out by the construction of a number of 
cales of definite separate representative tints, arranged in 
aduated classes and also in groups, showing the tints and 
ombinations of tints which go to make up the most subtle 
\armonies and most striking contrasts of the original. Then 
olour sections should be made, strips of paper representing 
ines drawn in various directions across the object, and show- 
ag, by means of transverse stripes, the various tints, the 
Toportions in which they occur, and the way in which they 
re mutually related. I consider this reduction of the colour 
theme to a number of representative tints and the prepara- 
ion of these sections a matter of the greatest importance, as 
‘Secures exact analysis and a thorough grasp of underlying 
minciples, If insensible gradation be wanted, it can easily 
2 got at a later stage. 

This analysis would lead up to the final stage—the appli- 
tion of the colour scheme, so ascertained and reduced to its 
ements, to any desired piece of work. Such application 
ould be immensely facilitated by the method of analysis I 
ave described, though after some time it would cease to be 
ecessary. 

| At this point attention should be called to the effect of 
ghting upon colour, the modification which a given tint 
adergoes through being seen in shadow, the effect of reflected 
ghts from adjacent surfaces, the phenomena of inter-reflec- 
on, the effects of texture and quality of surface upon colour, 
ith many other points of a similar character which T have 
ot time to mention in detail. Above all, the student should 


i tai | t to copy what he sees and not what he knows, a lesson 
‘hich he may have learnt in his study of form, but which needs 
| he ta: ht once more in dealing with the more difficult 


‘oblem of colour. oa 
| We have now arrived at the point at which the student is 
' 8 position to copy beautiful pieces of colour, with the view 
‘applying their tints.and combinations. to his original work. 
1t where is he to find them? I am disposed to reply, every- 
tere but where they should be, beside and around him, ina 
laseum attached to every school of art. This suggestion of 
(lour museums is an integral part of my scheme, and I look 
* approval of it even from those who may not endorse my 
‘tailed Suggestions for colour training. 
_I propose that there should be formed in all educational 
catres, and, on a smaller scale, in every school, collections 
objects selected for their beauty of colour alone. And I 
“ggest that the method which is now adopted in the 
‘heralogical section at South Kensington should be applied 
L the colour museums so formed. There should be attached 
t every object a descriptive label, calling attention to its 


cial features. There should also be analytic colour sections, 
‘ie T have described, showing the colour scheme apart 
\ e 


accidents of form and shadow, and finally there 


ald be examples of the application of this scheme to other 
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coloured objects for which it might be suitable. The educa- 
tional value of such a series of object-lessons could not fail to 
be suggestive and stimulating. ; 

The collection need not be costly on the whole. Why should 
not a beginning be made by making a selection from the 
beautifully coloured textiles which appear from time to,time 
in shop windows? The expense would be very small. Year by 
year beautiful stuffs are being produced and allowed to drop 
into oblivion. If such a collection be not formed now it may 
be that one hundred years hence our museum authorities will 
buy, at a fancy price, a collection of imperfect fragments of 
the very stuffs which could be now acquired for a nominal sum. 

Time does not allow of my describing in detail the character 
of all the varied objects which might go to form such a 
collection, but I hope I have made clear my view of the prin- 
ciple on which its contents should be selected and of the way 
in which they should be utilised. 

In conclusion, let me say that the scheme I now propound 
was first mooted by me in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1894, and was further elaborated. in the 
course of a lecture at the Royal Society of Arts some years 
later. I have had the gratification of finding that it was 
approved by all the artists and art teachers to whom I have 
submitted it, including such great names as Burne-Jones and 
G. F, Watts. I was led to hope by some influential persons, 
Mr. Walter Crane among the number, that the realisation 
of the colour museum idea might be possible in one of the 
new galleries at South Kensington. In spite of the encourage- 
ment I received, my health did not permit of my making any 
attempt at the time to carry the matter further. But if this 
Congress, having honoured me by allowing me to lay my views 
before it, should see fit to endorse them in part or in whole, 
and if thereby the realisation of my scheme should be made 
possible, my highest ambition would be gratified. And I 
speak of what I know when I say that such a collection as I 
propose would be heartily welcomed by all designers and by 
everyone who is concerned with arts and industries in which 
colour plays an important part. 


NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 


HE members of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club 
lately visited Newport, where the parish church of St. 
Nicholas was shown and described by the Rev. W. Budgen. 
The foundation is an old one, dating back to Norman days, 
but little, if any, of the original church remains. The present 
edifice consists of nave, aisles, chancel and embattled tower, 
all except the last rebuilt within the last fifty years. The 
tower is believed to have formerly been surmounted by a spire ; 
its most interesting feature is an anchorite’s cell in the thick- 
ness of the wall at the north-west angle of the belfry ; outside 
on the south wall is a small figure of Henry I. An altar-tomb 
in the chancel bears the alabaster effigies of a fifteenth-century » 
benefactor of the town named Salter and his lady, with a 
quaint Latin epitaph. Above the arcade on the north wall 
of the nave is a curious medallion, said to represent St. 
Andrew on his cross. The church has several fine modern 
stained-glass windows and beautiful embroideries. On leav- 
ing, Mr. T. P. Marshall pointed out the ancient cross, which 
he said was erected in the reign of Edward I. by the grateful 
townsmen to commemorate the restoration to Newport of 
certain lands (which had been taken from them by the 
Viceroy) through the intervention of Sir John Pulestone. 
This gallant knight refused to supply men and money for 
the king’s Welsh wars until this act of justice was done. He 
gained his object, and was afterwards appointed to collect 
the king’s taxes in Wales. The Welsh caught and hung him, 
but:'a descendant is even now governor of Carnarvon Castle. 
Leaving Newport a short run was taken to Edgmond, where 
the beautiful church was visited. Perhaps its most notable 
possession is the fine old Norman font, with interlaced orna- 
mentation. In the sanctuary is a brass, with effigies to 
Francis Yonge (ob. 1533), his wife and fourteen children. 
The stained-glass windows are of a high order. The rectory 
house adjoining is a picturesque old pile. 
The next. rendezvous was Cherrington Manor, a charming 
specimen of ‘‘ black and white,’’ belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland. Cherrington is said to be the original ‘‘ House 
that Jack built,’’ and the place where the historic ‘‘ malt lay ”’ 
and the other incidents mentioned in the rhyme occurred. 
It was until recently completely surrounded by a large moat, 
much of which still remains. The carved timbers and frame- 
work of the house are very fine, the major part in its original 
state, though some few parts have been replaced by new work. 
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Until a few years ago it was hidden beneath a coating of | ; : no 
| whom the town was partially indebted for the restoration of 


stuceo. On one of the gables an inscription records that the 
house was rebuilt in 1635, after being partly destroyed by 
fire. The moat was crossed by two drawbridges, both com- 
pletely vanished. A carved Jacobean bedstead was shown in 
one of the rooms. At Chetwynd Park the interesting old 
house was shown. Perhaps its most striking feature is the 
series of ornate plaster ceilings, all hand-moulded by Italian 
artists in the seventeenth century. The design of the draw- 
ing-room ceiling is wonderfully free and elegant, and repre- 
sents a vine, with foliage, grapes, &c. The patterns of the 
other rooms are more conventional, but very varied. Upstairs 
is a room where King Charles I. slept, and which has been 
known ever since as the ‘‘ King’s Chamber.’’ He wrote a 
letter from this house, a copy of which is to be found in 


Vol. II. of Evelyn’s ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence.’? Many 


of the rooms are panelled, and the interior has been main- 
tained in the old style, and not spoiled by modern improve- 
ments. The wooden finials on the exterior gables are curious ; 
they seem to be of later date than the main structure, so 
possibly replaced some that had decayed. Some leaden spout- 
headings of ancient date were probably designed by the men 
who made the ceilings, as they are ornamented in the same 
style. 

Newport is the one town in Shropshire, says the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, which cannot lay claim to remote antiquity. 
At the time of the Norman Conauest its site was a wooded 
marsh on the ultimate northern border of the parish of 
Edgmond. That marsh was drained by a rivulet now known 
as the Strine, which ran through a chain of lakes constituting 
the fishery mentioned in Domesday. The value of that fishery 
was early recognised by the more speculative Normans who 
settled in Edgmond Manor, and they lost no time in effecting 
its development. They drained a portion of the marsh and 
thus formed a colony, which, for obvious reasons, they named 
Bois Marais (in later years corrupted into ‘‘ Beaumaris’’). 
The fishery prospered ; the village settlement vecame a town ; 
but, as a community, the inhabitants were hampered by the 
feudal and manorial obligations which then prevailed. When 
the rebellion of Robert Belesme forced upon Henry I. the 
necessity for raising an army and finding money for conduct- 
ing a campaign against his unruly subject, the men of Bois 
Marais saw their advantage and made the best of it. They 
offered to assist the King on condition that he granted them 
a charter of incorporation, by which they would be freed from 
feudal customs and their town be raised to the status of a 
borough. That charter was granted, but it imposed upon 
those who enjoyed it the obligation of sending to the King 
a certain number of fish once a year. It was then that Bois 
Marais became New Borough. Proud of their newly won 
honours, the burgesses went a step further, and secured the 
setting up of their town as a parish separate and apart from 
Newport. That was in the middle of the twelfth century, 
towards the end of which the first church was built, probably 
on the site of the existing north aisle, and dedicated to 
» Nicholas, the patron saint of fishermen. All that now remains 
of that church are a few stones built into the east wall of the 
north aisle, and probably the bases upon which the arch of the 
thirteenth-century tower is built. In a niche in the south 
part of the:tower there is a statuette of Henry I., placed 
there by the burgesses in memory of their first royal bene- 
factor. Within the tower, on a level with the belfry floor, 
there is a curious cell, formerly that of a hermit, who is men- 
tioned in the will of one Gamill, who left a sum of money 
for his maintenance. On the east side of the tower there is 
evidence of the former existence of a high-pitched roof, said 
by some authorities to be that of the restored church, the work 
of Thomas Draper, a native of the town, who, having made 
his fortune in London, purchased the advowson and obtained 
the royal permission to found a college of canons. The arcades 
and the clerestory belong to an earlier period. The’canons 
for whom Draper found a local habitation were housed near 
to the church in a thoroughfare which takes its name from that 
of the college of St. Mary’s. At the dissolution of the reli- 
gious communities, that portion of the income which had been 
set apart to pay for masses for the repose of souls was devoted 
to the establishment of a grammar school in the Booth Hall. 
In the reign of Edward VI. the master of that school was one 
Robins, one of the former canons of Draper’s foundation. At 
that school Richard Barnfield, the poet, is said to have re- 
ceived his first education; and it is certain that Richard 
Baxter, author of ‘‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’’ was 
master there for a short period. The cross in the street outside 
the churchyard is shown by a document written at the be- 
¢inning of the reign of Edward IT. to have thus been standing 
for some time. As a matter of fact it was erected in the last 
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year of Edward I., to the memory of Sir Roger Pulestone, to 
the common land (now the Marsh Estate), which had been 
wrongfully wrested from the burgesses by the Lord Audley 
of that period. After the conquest of Wales, Pulestone was : 
appointed a collector of taxes in that country, and died there 
in the discharge of his official duty. The people of Newport 
perpetuated his memory and testify the debt they owed him — 
by erecting the cross. i ae 
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TEACHING AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN.“ — 
HAT industry wants is men practised in design and in 
its adaptation ; it does not want craftsmen too proud 
of their invention to carry out any design but their own or to” 
adapt themselves to the necessities of industrial production. B. 
How, it may be asked, is it possible in a school to teach 
design when perhaps the student does not know what he will — 
have to design for? or when the teacher himself is not expert 
in that particular branch of workmanship? He cannot know ~ 
everything. My answer is that he need not. It does not so 
much matter what the student is taught to design for; the 
important thing is that he should be taught to design under 
strictly practical conditions. A practising designer will 
seldom be found to have designed all his life for the kind of 
thing he is doing. A man trained to work under one set of 
conditions adapts himself without great difficulty to quite 
other conditions. To the artist who has never worked except — 
according to his artistic impulse all outside conditions are 
fetters. : . 
There is a difference, of course, between surface design and — 
design in the round, and it would be well if there were two 
design teachers in a school—one expert in surface work and 
one in construction and the round: But my contention is that~ 
if these teachers taught design as applied to some one branch — 
of surface or constructional work, they would be preparing. 
their pupils for design of any kindred kind. og 
' A man who begins by designing for stained glass has 
great difficulty in adapting himself to the design of poste 
painted decoration, carpets, curtains, wall-fabrics, chint 
and so forth. A teacher, of course, whilst teaching desi 
for this or that, would, out of his knowledge, explain by the 
way how the design would have to be modified if it were to 
executed in some other way. a 
In school a student should be taught design in relation 
workmanship and manufacture. He should get there. 
insight into different kinds of artistic work, and have a fair 
chance of discovering there any personal aptitude he may — 
have for one or other of them. He should not be taug 
trade, nor yet the full technique of a trade. There is a ver, 
substantial reason why this is impossible. The technique 6! 
a trade involves for the most part what are more or less tr 
secrets, which it would not be right to divulge even if it 
possible to find them out. The proper function of the schoo 
is to teach, not only the history and theory of art, not 
drawing, painting, modelling and design, but all thi 
relation to practical employment, and preferably to the 
of the factories in touch with them. It should give stud 
the necessary training of eye and hand, and inculcate 
artistic taste and feeling which go so far to eventual su 
in every form of artistic work. ‘ 4 
School teaching which supplements factory or worksh 
training promises in some ways better results than training — 
in a technical or craft school. It occupies, for one thing, @ — 
larger field, and does not exclude the amateur, who, after al 
is not a negligible quantity. It is of no use training workers 
-to.do good, work if we do not train purchasers to appreciate — 
it when. it.is done. And then cultivated amateurs m yr 
a higher standard of taste in the school. _ Théy must he 
in their place, of course... If, workers aré to. get through the 
work players must not be allowed to take up too much of the 
teacher’s time. But the artistic education of manufacturers, — 
workers, dealers, sellers and buyers is a matter worth vé 
serious attention. oS 
Art masters and others connected with the schools in ple 
where there is a local industry are, so far as I can make ow 2 
all in favour of linking up the schools with the industries. 
The manufacturers and producers I have consulted all own : 
their indebtedness to the schools of art with which they, ate 
in touch and would like to be in closer touch with them. 
Where they are not in touch they seem to wish they were. 
That argues, unless I have had a very extraordinary run 01 
luck, a state of feeling on both sides which promises well for 


* From a’paper by Lewis F. Day, read at the International: 
Art Congress. ee i+ 2 ae Said J 
, 3, (1d 
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is all very well as far as it goes. But unless they have power. 
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Ae: that inter-dependence of school and workshop which is so 


greatly to be desired. | 

it is sometimes said that there is a bar to co-operation 
between schools and factories in trade jealousy. Is that a 
very serious one? I hope not. I am told that in some towns 
where schools of art do their best to serve the local industry, 
‘« trade designers ’’ who employ young people to work for them 
only encourage their attendance at school up to the point at 
which there is no chance of their becoming designers on their 
own account. That is only human nature, or rather the bad 
part of it-which we are mean enough to dignify by that name. 
Eyen if we were to assume (which we have no right to do) that 
manufacturers had no pride in turning out good work, we 
should still have to allow that, as business men, they must 
be quite anxious to get all the artistic help they can from 
schools of art, even if they are not anxious (as many of them 
are) to do what they can for their workpeople. Where em- 
_ ployers do not encourage their employés to attend school it is 

probably because they honestly doubt the use of the teaching 
they would get there. Assuming that to be a mistake on their 
part (which, let us hope, it mostly is), it is a mistake for 
which the schools cannot deny all blame.. They ought not 
only to help industry, but to make it clear how helpful they 
are, and how ready they are to be more helpful still. There 
is a possible attitude of superiority to practical considerations 
which is bound to put up the back of business men. 

I hear tell of places where manufacturers will not have 
anything to do with what the school teaches, and the school 
will not teach what the manufacturers say is wanted. That 
simply means misunderstanding. The teaching really re- 
quired is probably of a kind more purely artistic than men 
who call themselves ‘‘ practical’? demand, more practical than 
educational authorities, who do not know much about applied 
art, are disposed to give. Manufacturers are apt to take too 
narrow a view of artistic education ; schools too impractical 
a view. There ought not to be any great difficulty in finding 
_acommon ground from which to start artistic education of the 
kind that industry calls for. It is not the same kind that is 
called for in the interests of fine art. There can be no pos- 
sible doubt that schools of art should be in touch with the 
industries. You see the benefit of it in the production of such 
factories as those of Delft in Holland, of Rorstrand in 
Sweden, and of the Royal Porcelain Works. at Copenhagen. 
There they draw their painters and modellers from the State 
schools. At Copenhagen, I am assured, though the factory 
_ has no voice in the teaching at the schools, they do all they 
can to meet its wants. When a competent student is ready 
to leave the schools they recommend him to the factory, and 
when the factory wants recruits it goes to the schools, and 
there is a sort of competition for enlistment. I know, of 
course, that there are schools in this country where they look 
ahead for their pupils too. Whether the relation between 
schools and factories is quite as close as it might be I do not 
know. And I have come across one very important employer 
of artistic draughtsmanship who tells me that his firm had 
never been so much as asked by a school of art whether he had 
use for the services of a promising student. That sort of thing 
ought not to be possible, even by way of exception. and would 
_ not be if industry were thoroughly well cared for and looked 

after by the schools. a 

Let us admit the danger that teaching in any way under 
the guidance of industry might end in narrowing down educa- 
tion to what “‘ the trade ’’ saw fit to teach. ‘ There is no deny- 
ing the limited outlook trade generally takes of art. I have 
known valuable prizes to be given, at local exhibitions where 
the mdees were manufacturers, to works which at the national 
o mpeti ion we had thought worth no recognition’ at all. That 
18 to indo the good of national teaching. The schodls; to be of 
any use, must lift up the design of the country. But it is not 
contended that the trade *influence°should® predominate in 
“Schools ; only that it shouldbe fairly represented, and that 
the balance of artistic and industrial interests should be pre- 
served. 

Tt seems that where a school of art has among its governing 
body practical men strong enough to insist upon due regard 
to industrial conditions, and among its teachers designers 
practically engaged in industrial design, the schools do gather 


in the young people engaged in workshops thereabouts. The 


conditions of efficiency are practical men on the governing 
board, ‘practical men on the teaching staff. ; 
__Tapprehend that where manufacturers and other practical 
_ Men are on the governing or advising board or council their 
position is often not strong enough to enforce their recom- 
mendations. Some schools seem to quiet their industrial con- 
Science by calling in “‘ visitors ’’ more or less technically com- 
petent to report on the practical value of the teaching. That 


to direct the course of teaching in the school it does not go far. 
And there is this to be borne in mind, that the tendency is for 
the representatives of art to undervalue and to override con- 
siderations outside the domain of fine art. I repeat that the 
practical element should be quite as strongly represented on 
the governing body as the theoretic, and the headmaster should 
have direct access to its members. If that were so, the diffi- 
culty would be on the way to solution. . 

With regard to teachers. Design should be taught by 
practical designers—men engaged, or who have been engaged, 
in industrial work. Here there comes in an obvious danger. 
The trade workman is apt to take even a lower view of design 
than his employer. He may know his trade, and yet have 
neither taste nor artistic appreciation. It is only by excep- 
tion that one finds a man at once practical workman, educated 
artist and efficient teacher. Let us hope we are educating such 
men. Meanwhile, what to do? ; sb 

One thing is clear: the teacher must be a practical work- 
man, not merely an artist craftsman who has acquired for 
himself some knowledge of technique, but a man who has: 
gone through the mill and knows his trade down to the 
ground. Assuming him (as I am afraid we must for, the 
moment) not to be a man of taste and high artistic culture, 
his authority should be restricted to the technical side of 
teaching, and there should be associated with him or over him 
an artist to look after the other side. That might not at- 
first work very smoothly, though if the workman were chosen’ 
with discretion there is no reason why it should not. Any 
way a sympathetic workman would grow, in the atmosphere: 
of the school, into artistic appreciation, and might probably 
in the end be left a pretty free hand. 

For my own part I am against the undue exaltation of 
the artistic ideal in schools. It ought always to be there at 
the back of all teaching, but it should not be talked about too 
much. Good work is ambition enough for the ordinary 
student. The extraordinary one will go beyond that to the 
full extent of his genius. 


HISTORIC HOUSES. 


HE council of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty state in their annual report 
that the money needed for the proposed purchase of some of 
the land covered with the Sarsen stones, near Marlborough, 
known as the Grey Wethers, has now been fully subscribed 
and the land conveyed to the trust. The Royal Society 
generously gave a donation to complete the fund, and other’ 
donors also came forward with second and increased dona- 
tions, which have enabled the trust to make an important 
addition to the land purchased in Lockeridge Dene, where all 
the stones of value—and these among the largest in the dis- 
trict—are now secured for preservation. 

The council has already reported that it has expressed its’ 
willingness to hold the Coleridge Cottage at Nether Stowey, 
Somerset, if the committee which, was formed at the instance 
of Professor Knight and under the presidency.of the Earl of 
Lytton can secure it. The sum required is 800/.; of this: 
4501. has now been subscribed, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
promised to give the last 2001. when the remainder has been 
subscribed ; 1501. is therefore still required. The council hope 
that before long the important metropolitan common of East 
Sheen may be vested in the National Trust. The common is 


some 53 acres in extent,.and under a scheme of regulation 


made in 1898 is managed by the Urban District Council of 
Barnes. Hitherto it has been vested, subject to this scheme, 
in the East Sheen Common Preservation Society, to which 


it,was conyeyed in 1880 by the lord of the manor, Earl Spencer, 


in order that-it might be preserved as an open space. This 
society has accomplished the end for which it existed and ‘is 
about to be dissolved, its interest in the common being trans- 
ferred to the trust.” In consequence of further donations re- 
ceived, the council have been able to make a beginning in the 
work of repair to Barrington Court, and though there is much 
yet to be done in order to put the place in thorough order, 
the more urgent matters have now received attention. ; 
The council refer to the dispute which has arisen in regard 
to the digging for stone on the Hindhead commons by the 
Hambledon Rural District: Council and which that body has 
carried into the Courts, the demolition of Crosby Hall, the 
preservation from demolition of the Ironmongers’ Company’s 
almshouses in Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, and to. Tonge 
Hall, in Lancashire. With reference to the last-named build- 
ing, the council state that the owner, Mr. Asheton Tonge, 
has generously offered the house to the trust ; but the liabilities 
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attaching to its ownership and the fact that it is very dilapi- 
dated make acceptance of the offer impracticable unless a 
considerable financial support can be guaranteed. Applica- 
tion has recently been made by the incumbent for a faculty 
to add a vestry to the church at Stewkley, in Buckinghamshire. 
This church is one of the best complete examples of a Norman 
church in this country, with unaltered ground plan, and the 
council felt that nothing should be done without the most 
careful thought or which had not been proved to be absolutely 
necessary. The faculty has, however, been granted, and the 
council, though regretting his lordship’s decision, recognise 
the courtesy with which the bishop of the diocese received its 
representations and the careful consideration that he gave 
to the arguments of those who were opposed to the scheme. 
The attention of the council was called last autumn to the 
condition of the Court House at Udimore, in Sussex, not far 
from Rye, and to the intention of the owner to destroy it in 
order to replace it with modern cottages. The Court House 
is a picturesque half-timbered building of two storeys, with 
modern wings projecting at right angles at each end. The 
older portion is all that remains of a larger house, which 
appears to have been built in the fifteenth century. The 
manor belonged to the Crown, and it is said that both 
Edward I. and Edward III. visited it. The building was in 
a dilapidated condition, but, having regard to its value, the 
council put themselves into communication with the owner, 
and with his approval sent an architect to examine and report 
upon it. He reported that, though dilapidated, the house 
was capable of effective repair at a cost of 2501., and of being 
fitted as three cottages at a further cost,of 1001. each, without 
any destruction of the original character of the building. 
Since the owner was not prepared to part with the freehold 
the council acquainted him with the report of its architect, 
and urged upon him the consideration of the alternative. The 
owner received the communications of the trust with courtesy, 
but has not informed the council of his decision in the matter. 

It has been decided not to hold a public meeting in con- 
nection with the work of the trust in London this year, but to 
hold instead a meeting in Glasgow in the autumn. The council 
again call attention to the pressing need of an increased income 
for the general purposes of the trust, for the adequate 
administration of its general affairs, and for its proper equip- 
ment to meet the increasing calls upon its funds. 


MODERN TOWN PLANNING.* 


(Litiae should be planned on a comprehensive scheme, 

which should be on broad lines. The best laid out towns 
are those which are in the hands of one or two great land- 
owners only, who have ample funds to retain the services of 
competent professional men to not only plan the town, but 
also to design the houses and maintain a high standard of 
architectural excellence in contradistinction to builders’ 
architecture, with which so many new suburbs are disfigured. 
On the other hand, the most unsatisfactory towns are those 
which are owned by a large number of small proprietors un- 
able to employ competent men and anxious to realise the 
utmost sum from their small holdings, each being laid out 
to the best individual advantage without considering the 
effect on the remainder of the lands which the town is spread 
over, 

In town planning a combination of the systems already 
described, with contoured roads in the suburbs, will produce 
the most pleasing result. The rectangular system has many 
advantages, but it has the great disadvantage of entailing a 
longer distance in getting from point to point ; and diagonal 
streets, radiating from the centres of business and pleasure, 


such as the railway station, town hall, theatre, &c., should be 


combined with such a plan. The principal business streets 
of the town should be straight, but in the suburbs, where 
detached houses are built, curved lines give the best effect. 
Straight streets should not exceed half a mile in length, for 
long, straight streets are especially liable to dust clouds. 
Spacious and handsome streets, with good sanitation, should 
be supplemented, however, with artistic houses, designed by 
a qualified architect. English people are gradually getting 
more appreciative of beauty and art in their surroundings, 
and large numbers will not live in inartistic and monotonous 
dwellings, however sanitary they may be, and this feeling 
will probably gather force as years go on. A town designed, 
however, on artistic lines has a beauty and comfort of its own 
which renders it an ideal spot for residence. 


* From the paper by H. M. Whitley. M.Inst.0.E., read at the 
congress of the Sanitary Institute in Cardiff. 
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to the eye, it is springy to walk on and dries rapidly ¢ 


: subject, however, to revision in exceptional cases. 
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Width of Streets. . a 
For towns of fair size and where a considerable traffic 
be expected it is inexpedient to lay out through streets a 
roads of a less width than 40 feet, and for busy thoroughfa 
60 feet should be the minimum, with footpaths together 
third of the total width. This width of 60 feet allows fo: 
footpaths, each 10 feet wide, and a roadway 40 feet wi 
which will take a row of carriages on each side of the 
and leave space for three rows of traffic between. For 
business thoroughfares of large cities 80 feet is not too w 
_ The Royal Commission on London Traffic advises the 4 
lowing widths for new streets :— ; ‘ 
Main Avenues, Each Footway, mari Full W 


1st class arterial streets NaS 140 
2nd. 3 i ss LS 64 


Sige betes ¥ st bLe 48 
4th ,, betas Ire Eee 36 
For development of suburban 

land ... 24 or 34 


the widths of the streets. In all cases the latter should 
of a uniform width throughout, in order to avoid a cong 
of traffic. London, with most cities and large towns, suf 
from the inadequate width of its streets, the average width 
new streets constructed by the Metropolitan Board of Woi 
being 60 feet ; but the increasing use of tramways and n 
omnibuses demands liberal treatment in this matter, 
Avenues or boulevards with trees should be from 80 - 

to 100 feet in width, with a strip of turf about 8 feet w 
each side of the roadway, on which the trees, about 
apart, are planted; beyond this strip and adjoining 
boundary walls of the houses would be the pavements, 10 
wide each. It is advisable to keep these turf strips well m 
and to enclose them with a light low fence, to prevent 
turf being destroyed by foot passengers, whilst means of ace 
to the houses from the roadway should be provided. If 
is not done, the turf is difficult to maintain in order 
Town Councils sometimes remove the turf, and either 
or brick over the slip. Trees suffer from lack of wate 
bricked around, and also from being barked by trad 
horses being tied up to them, and the author has seen 
number of trees destroyed in this way. Ample iron gr. 
and proper tree-guards should be provided and maintai 
Streets in which trees are planted should be of ample 
otherwise the trees when fully grown render the house 
and the occupiers complain and ask that the trees sho 
thinned out. The fronts of the houses in good residenti 
suburban districts should be set back at least 30 feet fr 
centre of the row of trees. The plane and the small-leafi 
do well in the South of England. The author mak 
practice never to cut down a fine tree in developing a buil 
estate unless under the most absolute necessity ; by a | 
thought and by judicious planning this pernicious ha’ 
prevalent in the suburbs of London, which utterly destr 
beauty of a residential suburb, may be avoided. If a ro 
handsome trees exists by the side of a roadway it can 
untouched on a strip of turf of ample width, kerbe 
channelled, as an island, the roadways being carried 
side of it ; or if the road is not to be widened, the hou: 
be set at an adequate distance, the trees left, and a grass] 
kept well mown and protected by posts and chains paint 
white, with a private carriage drive along the fronts 
houses, provided. 
Pavements. 

Where possible and the traffic is light the author u 
paving brick for the pavements. Its colour is very p 


shower. Where asphalte is used it remains wet and m 
long after'the brick pavement is dry. Tar pavements a 
unpleasant in colour to the eye, and hot and dusty in summ 
For the footways of the urban portion of great cities na 
stone pavements are the most durable and best. . 
Heights of Houses. 4 cy 
In order to produce a pleasing effect and to admit ample 
sunshine and air to the dwellings the heights of the ho 
should be in due proportion to the breadths of the st: 
along which they are built ; for an ordinary street, the w 
between the fronts of the houses should equal their hei 
For such free admission of sunshine the widths of the s 
should increase, and the heights of the houses lessen, the 
further north the town is situated. It has been stated that 
children brought up on the ground floors of artisans’ dwellings — 
in London are sicklier than those residing on the higher flo 
of the same buildings, where they havemore sunshine and air. — 
In Paris the houses are built to the following heights, — 


ef. 
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measurements are taken from the highest point of the paving 
to the entablature :— 

In thoroughfares less than 25 feet 6 inches wide, 39 feet 6 inches 
high. 

In thoroughfares from 25 feet 6 inches to 32 feet wide, 50 feet 
high. 

In thoroughfares from 32 feet to 65 feet 6 inches wide, 60 feet 
high. 

In thoroughfares 65 feet 6 inches and upwards wide, 65 feet 
6 inches high. 

In the business quarters of large cities, where the price of 
land is exceptionally high and in numerous cases is still 
rising, the principles enunciated cannot be fully enforced, 
and as the premises are mainly used for business purposes, 
there is not the need for such restrictions as are necessary in 
the residential portions of a town ; but still the thoroughfares 
are dark and often sunless, while the American ‘‘ skyscraper,”’ 
samples of which are in existence in England, is unsightly 
and fatal to architectural symmetry. Some restrictions, in 
the public interest, seem needed to control private liberty and 
regulate the erection of such towering buildings. 


Squares and Open Spaces. 

In the designing of a modern town ample space should be 
allotted for this purpose. The village green and the broad 
market-place in country towns are examples to be followed. 
Squares or rectangles of houses set around gardens form a 
pleasing feature in a building estate. The gardens are usually 
reserved for the use of the occupiers of the houses, a small 
additional yearly rent being charged for the privilege in the 
lease from the ground landlord, who keeps them up. The 
gardens in a square should preferably be of the same shape. 
with well-rounded corners, although an oval looks well, but 
is subject to the disadvantage of a great waste of land at the 
angles of the square and consequent varying width of road- 
way. For rectangular gardens a length of three times the 
width is a good proportion ; in some cases these gardens are 
placed at the backs of the houses, from which there is direct 
access to them. Squares and gardens should be kept as low 
as a proper provision for drainage will allow, be well planted 
with trees, shrubs, lilac, laburnum, &c., and have spaces of 
turf set apart for games. 


WELSH’ MONUMENTS. 


ROYAL Commission has been appointed to make an 
inventory of the ancient and historical monuments and 
constructions connected with or illustrative of the contem- 
porary culture, civilisation and conditions of life of the people 
in Wales from the earliest times, and to specify those which 
seem most worthy of preservation. The Commissioners are :— 
Chairman.—Sir John Rhys, Knight, Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, Professor of Celtic in the University of 
Oxford. 

Professor Anwyl, M.A., Professor of Celtic in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, member of the committee 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

_ Professor R. C. Bosanquet, Professor of Classical Archzo- 
logy in the University of Liverpool, member of the Liverpool 
Committee for Archeological Research in Wales and the 
Marches. 

- Mr. E. Vincent Evans, secretary of the Honourable Cym- 
mrodorion Society, member of the Councils of the Welsh 
National Museum’ and Library, chairman of the London 
National Histeddfod, 1909, general purposes committee, 

Alderman Robert Hughes, J.P., an alderman of the city- 
of Cardiff, ex-Lord Mayor of Cardiff, president of the Cardiff 

~Cymmrodorion Society, member of the Council:of the Welsh 
National Museum, ex-president,of the, Federation of Welsh 
PWational Sovietiészs t24 free ova et¥ oe ~nato 
' The Rev. Griffith Hartwell-Jones, doctor of divinity, 
rector of Nutfield, formerly Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity College of South Wales, Cardiff, member of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. 
Lieut.-Colonel William Llewelyn Morgan, R.E., late of 
_ the Ordnance Survey, author of ‘‘ An Archeological Survey 
_ of West Gower,’’ treasurer of the Cambrian Archeological 
_ Association. 
Secretary.—Mr. Edward Owen, of the India Office, 8.W. 
Assistant Secretary.—Mr. Philip Edward Thomas, 


Mr. A. E. Bullock, architect, is preparing a volume entitled 
“Some Sculptural Works of Nicholas Stone,” which will 
_ contain fifty-two illustrations. 


DUNKELD CATHEDRAL. 


HILE excavating beneath the old floor of Dunkeld 
Cathedral the workmen unearthed what are believed 
to be the remains of Bishop Sinclair and Alexander of Bade- 
noch.: When the remains were unearthed, Lord Tullibar- 
dine, who is taking a keen interest in the restoration of the 
cathedral, was communicated with, and informed of the 
fact. His lordship arrived soon after, bringing with him 
old charters dealing with the period in which Bishop Sinclair 
and Alexander of Badenoch lived. The position in which 
the remains were found seems to leave no doubt respecting 
their identity. The charter shows that Alexander of Bade- 
noch was buried to the south of the tomb of Bishop Sinclair, 
and near to it, and it wasin that position that the remains, 
supposed to be those of the former, were found, while what 
are supposed tobe the remains of Bishop Sinclair were found 
at the exact spot indicated in the charter. The remains 
were in a wonderful state of preservation, when one considers 
that they have lain there for over 500 years. Bishop Sin- 
clair died in 1372, and Alexander of Badenoch some twenty 
years later. Alexander of Badenoch, fourth son of 
Robert II., from the ferocity of his disposition was known 
as the ‘‘ Wolf of Badenoch.’’ In his lifetime he plundered 
churches, burnt a cathedral, and treated the clergy with 
great cruelty, but was laid to rest side by side with deans 
and bishops. A memorial to the Wolf stands close to where 
the remains were found. The bulldog shape of the jaw- 
bones indigates a disposition determined and ferocious, such 
of Badenoch was noted for in his lifetime. 


Hexham Abbey (sic) and Finchale ditto. 
S1r,—This is too bad; and the report in a contemporary 
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calls Finchale a ‘‘ priory,’’ and correctly so. 

Verily your reporters or correspondents are past hope and 
past praying for. I suppose they would dub Romsey a 
‘‘ priory ”’ if they had their way. 

Call a spade a spade (and not a shovel), ‘and stick to it.— 
Yours disgustedly, R.A. J. 


Fires in Houses. 


S1r,—The disastrous and deplorable fires which occurred 
yesterday at Burley Hall in Rutland, and Cowfield Lodge 
near Horsham, suggest the necessity of some better protec-. 
tion against fire in the case of these old ancestral homes. The 
destruction of these mansions, containing as they generally 
do priceless treasures in the way of valuable pictures, books, 
and other monuments of a bygone time, amounts to nothing 
less than a national calamity, and everyone will agree that 
any precaution that can be taken with a view of protecting 
these stately homes, which are justly our country’s pride, 
ought on no account to be omitted. It is: high time that 
architects and stewards who are responsible for these matters 
should consider the advisability of the adoption of the auto- 
matic sprinkler in this connection. As a means of protect- 
ing mills, factories, and warehouses, this form of fire preven- 
tion has long been recognised as the most valuable, and the 
experience of insurance companies shows the very large 
amount of loss that has'been averted by their adoption. 
The principal objection to installing sprinklers in mansions 


,and large residences has up to now been the fear that damage 


by water might occur by reason of the leakage of defective 
heads, but I venture to point out that the danger of this 
does not now really exist. For instance, the ‘‘ Titan’’ auto- 
matic sprinkler has never yet been known to open except in 
case of fire, and many cases have occurred where slight out- 
breaks of fire have taken place (which but for the interven- 
tion of the sprinkler would have become serious conflagra- 
tions) where one or two sprinklers have been sufficient to cope 
with the flames and very little damage has resulted. 

I think that it is a positive duty which rests upon all who 
have the custody of these national monuments to adopt the 
sprinkler as the very best and surest method of preventing 
their destruction by fire.—Yours truly, 

Grorce MILtLs. 

46 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. :. 

August 7, 1908. i 
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S1r,—I would just like to call the attention of your readers 
to the patent hose, which is run out and starts work auto- 
matically. I had this fixed throughout my place in the 
country some two years back (I believe it was advertised in 
your columns), and the result has been that when my house 
was once on fire, it was expeditiously put out by means of 
this valuable invention.—Yours faithfully, 

London, 8. W. 


eT as; 


Is a Geyser Safe ? 
S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Perplexed,’’ a geyser is most dangerous 
unless properly fixed, and even then should be carefully looked 
after. A geyser has its advantage, but I for one think that 


the price paid in risk of health for being able to get hot water. 


at any time of day or night is not worth the advantage gained. 

As an architect I should never think of-fixing a geyser for a 

client unless specially asked to do so.—Yours, &c., 
ANOTHER R.I.B.A. 


Sir,—My advice to ‘‘ Perplexed ’’ is to follow my rule— 
anything I would not have in my own house I never give to 
a client. I would not under any consideration have a geyser, 
and therefore I would not suggest giving one to a client.— 
Yours, &c., HEALTH. 


S1r,—In reply to your correspondent, the bath should 
certainly be connected to the circulating pipes from the kitchen 
boiler. The geyser can be left for use in summer, when the 
kitchen fire is not wanted, but care should be taken to see that 
it is fitted with a flue taken to the outside of the house or into 
the flue of an adjoining room. Without a flue they are not 
safe. Tab. 


Re Patent and Designs Act: Effect on Factory Property. 

S1r,--It may be of interest to your readers to know that 
practical and beneficial results have already accrued through 
the important alteration in the above Act. 

The foreigner affected by the same had to look to the future 
to protect his manufacture, with the result that the following 
important firms have acquired land and factories in England 
to carry on. their business :—Elberfelder Farbenfabriken (re- 
presented by the Bayer Company, Ltd.), acquired 24 acres 
of land at Port Sunlight, Cheshire ; Hoschlisfarhwerke Com- 
pany, 7 acres of land at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire; Gillete 
Razor Company, works, Leicester ; Sanatogen Food Company, 
land, Cornwall; Pintsch Suction Gas Plant Company, 
works, London; National Cash Register Company, works, 
London. : 

In addition to the foregoing specific instances of actual 
movements. we are in negotiation with numerous German 
and American manufacturers requiring sites and factories 
in different parts of England. The trade sto be carried on 
consist principally of, chemical, engineering and_ pottery 
industries. 

We feel certain, having gauged the feeling abroad on the 
effect the passing of the Patent and Designs Act is having on 
manufacturers, that the movement is only beginning and 
there will bea big development of it, principally amongst 
German manufacturers, who are makers of numerous chemical 
products largely used in dyeing, &c. The American industry, 
being more in machinery, is not so much affected, but from the 
match, electrical, pottery and other industries we may have 
firms opening up works in England. 


The feeling at the present time abroad is that the altera-- 


tion in‘the Patent and Designs Act is the insertion of ‘‘ the 


thin-edge of the wedge’’ to England bringing in a reform +} 


in her fiscal policy, and in view of this the foreigner is likely 
to acquire a property, manufacture enough now to protect 
his patent, and extend his operations when needed:*’ We 
.are, therefore, as specialists in dealing with factory property 
in England and knowing what the requirements are of the 
foreigner, able to state that there is every possibility of the 
opening up of numbers of unlet works in the United Kingdom 
in the near future.—We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Leopold Farmer & Sons. 

London, E.C,: August 12, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. Richmond, son of Sir William Richmond, R.A., has 
been appointed to the new post of secretary of the art division 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
Sir W. Richmond has in consequence retired from the special 
committee appointed to advise on the arrangement of the art 
collections, of which he has been acting as chairman. 
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The Collegiate Church of St. Michael, Coventry, is to be 
constituted as the cathedral for the proposed diocese of 
Warwick. Its position as a parish church will not be 
affected. a 

Mr. D. Mackenzie, late district road surveyor to the Fif 
County Council, and now District Master of works, has 
presented with a silver salver by the workmen who 
employed under him. 

The Cumberland County Council last week held 4 
discussion with reference to the appointment of a 


architect. The subject had been considered by a 
committee, and their recommendations were ev: 
adopted. Their proposal was that the ordinary 


alterations and maintenance of all county buildings, 
stations and schools, and the erection of new buil 
required, should be undertaken by one man, to be 
“surveyor of county buildings and schools,” at a & 
3007. a year, with travelling expenses, the County Cou 
provide the necessary clerical assistance, an office, stati 
&c. It was also stipulated that the person appointed s 
devote the whole of his time to the discharge of his d 
and that it be left to any committee to employ an archi 
they thought it necessary for any special purpose. 
Dr. Waldo, at the Coroner’s Court, acting in_pursua 
the powers conferred by the City of London Fire Inque 
1888, opened an inquiry into the circumstances attendir 
serious conflagration which broke out last week at 4 
Bailey. The jury strongly recommended the universal adop 
of automatic fire alarms, which should certainly be | 
in extensive premises. 
The Council of Edinburgh invite applications 
appointment of burgh engineer and master of works, — 
600/.. per annum, which may rise in the discretion 
Corporation to 800/. per annum. 
The East Riding Antiquarian Society, having earl eC 
an ancient wayside cross had been buried many years : 
Filey, and the vicar having interviewed an old man w 
that his father had shown him the spot on the com 
where he had buried it, the vicar has written to the lt 
Council asking permission to dig it up and place it on ar 
suggested by the Council at his expense. The 1 
considered by the Council last week, when the 
(Councillor Maley) stated that the surveyor had alr 
instructed to take the stone up, and there was no rea 
the vicar should be at any expense. The surveyor 
had seen the stone when the men were digging a 
junction of the Scarborough main road, but that it 
covered up again. a 
The International Art Congress held the fin 
meeting on Saturday at the Imperial Institute. 1 
Carlisle presided. The first business was to consider ne 
place of meeting, and on this subject Herr Fritschi said 
International Commission proposed the decision should b 
to that body. Invitations had been received fr 
Germany and Hungary, and they had thus the 
meeting either in Rome, Munich or Budapest. Some 
ments had, however, yet to be made, and undet 
circumstances they proposed to leave it to the Inter 
Commission to decide as to the most convenient 
place. This course was approved. 
The Bristol Corporation have accepted an offer 
Weston to present to the Bristol Art Gallery ae 
some twenty-two oil-paintings by W. J. Muller, form 
late Sir Joseph Weston, and including “The Ave 
Sphinxes at Luxor,” “The Valley of Rocks, J 
“The Study of Fruit.” 3 
A Competition has taken place among the fiy 
in Dumbarton for the design of the new ‘ 
Buildings ‘to be erected in Strathleven Pk 
selected is that of Mr. William Reid, 25 Church 
the measurer has reported that Mr. Reid’s buil 
carried out within the figure of expenditure contemp! 
will be finally accepted. a 


_ The Somerset Archeological Society will hold its 
meeting and commemorate its diamond jubilee at Taun 
the 18th to the 21st inst., under the presidency of the 1 
of Bath, lord-lieutenant of the county. 


_ Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son have issued a qu 
circular of engineering and technical literature, publish a 
during the past three months in England and in America, — 
which they intend to continue. - 

Several Alterations and Improvements ate NOW being — 
carried out in the Temple Church, among them being ee 
erection of a new altar, which will be raised 2 feet above the 
level of the present one. , : Heat ‘a 
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@ie Aechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


‘Yue Corporation of Glasgow hold about 300,000 square 
yards of land which is adapted for building sites but which 
is unused. Somehow a revenue of 3,8701. is derived 
from thé land, but the cost to the city amounts to 17,8001. 
That seems a strange result of administration. The ex- 
planation given is that the land was kept out of the 
market in the expectation of a rise in value which has not 
‘taken place and is less likely now than formerly. A 
special committee have been considering the anomaly, for 
it is not in keeping with ordinary notions of the skill in 
business which is supposed to prevail in Glasgow. What 
is advocated as a result of the inquiry is the abolition of 
the present system of various departments holding land, 
and the creation of a new department specially charged 
with the duty of managing and dealing with the unbuilt 
ground as a whole under the charge of an experienced 
official. It is believed the committee are favourable to 
the disposal of the sites, which seems to be the safest 
policy to adopt. 


THERE are occasional examples of honorary architects 
‘to be found, although in Great Britain they rarely receive 
approval from architects, who consider that service should 
be paid for. Some Washington_architects have initiated 
a different. system, for it is proposed to expend 100]. on 
«designs which will be offered as a gift. In March next 
*there will be a new President of the United States, and 
~crowds will be attracted as usual to witness the proces- 
sion. The National Society of the Fine Arts, in con- 
junction with the Washington Architectural Club and 
the Washington Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, invite competitive plans for the arrangement of 
-stands for spectators. The committee profess to be 
unable to thoroughly consider the problems owing to the 
-shortness of the time, and therefore have recourse to com- 
petition, although unable to offer any guarantee that any 
«designs will.be accepted. Three prizes will be offered, 
-viz. 300 dollars, 100 dollars, and 100 dollars. The designs 
which are awarded prizes will become the property of the 
committee ; they will be published for the benefit of all 
‘dnterested in the subject, and will be offered to the 
inaugural committee for such use as the committee may 
‘see fit to make of them, without promise of compensa- 
tion beyond the amount of the prize. The designs are 
to be sent to the Octagon, Washington, by December 1. 


A party of master builders from Sheffield recently 
visited Antwerp and were able to obtain information which 
_ surprised them. The average wages paid to workmen in 
‘Belgium is about 4d. an hour, while in England itis 94d. 
‘Living in Belgium is, however, possible on cheaper terms. 
The working hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 6.30 P.m., with 
one hour for meals, and on Saturday work is suspended at 
6.30 p.m. The organisation among the Belgian builders 
is complete. They have an insurance office, special 
_ lawyers and doctors. Compensation in case of an accident 
is strictly defined, and there is no appeal from the arrange- 
“Mments. After a week’s absence from work through acci- 
~dent a man is entitled to compensation. Insurance against 
~actidents is not compulsory, but should a man be perma- 
“nently disabled the law insists on the investment of a sum 
which would yield sufficient interest to indemnify the 
workman. As an instance of the energy of the Belgian 
“builders the party inspected a large bonded store which 
cost 280,000]. As the site was quicksand it was necessary 
“to employ piles of reinforced concrete; and yet the whole 
works were completed in about eighteen months by three 
hundred workmen. Several of the public works in Bel- 
sium are thrown open to public competition ; but although 
tenders were received from Dutch, French and German 
“contractors, there is not one instance on record of the 
‘veceipt of a tender from England. 


' removal should not be approved by all Germans. 


AurnHouaH Unyssss could be regarded as the chief of 
the staff and the real, if not the nominal, director of Greek 
strategy, it is remarkable how few attempts were made to 
create a sculptured image of him. There is an ancient 
figure of him asacraftsman. But later sculptors in Greece 
probably considered that the proportions assigned to him 
by the poet would not appear satisfactory if reproduced in 
marble. A small bronze statuette which has lately been 
presented to the Berlin Antiquarium is therefore interest- 
ing. The experts believe that it has characteristics from 
which it would be produced four centuries before our era. 
The figure is seated and wears a short tunic with a mantle. 
It has been supposed that the sculptor wished to suggest 
ULysses as a beggar on his arrival in his own land, or 
when he entered the palace of Aucinous and seated him- 
self in the ashes by the hearth. The countenance is sug- 
gestive of trouble, and might well represent the latter 
scenes of the ‘‘ Odyssey.’’ But Unysszs passed through 
so many adventures the figure would serve to commemo- 
rate the wanderer at other times. Small as it is, the 
statuette is likely to give rise to much discussion in Ger- 
many. 

THE next course of lectures and demonstrations in 
connection with the Royal Sanitary Institute on sanitary 
science as applied to buildings and public works will begin 
on September 16, The lecturers this year will be Professor 
A. Bostock Hutu, Dr. E. J. Srenamann, Professor Henry 
Apams, Mr. H. D. Szarues-Woop, Mr. W. C. Tynpate, 
Mr. J. OsBorne Suiru, Mr. J. Wricut Cuarke, Professor 
H. R. Kenwoop, Mr. J. E. Worru and others. The 
inspections and demonstrations will be conducted at 
numerous stations in and around the metropolis. The 
lectures will be divided into two parts, each of which can 
be taken separately, and in that way sanitary subjects in 
relation to buildings and public works can be studied, 
leaving the lectures on other subjects for those who may 
wish to become inspectors of meat and food under local 
authorities. As the lectures will be given in the Parkes 
Museum at 7 p.m., they can be attended by students who 
during the day are engaged on duties of another kind. 


One of the medieval legends to which LonarELLow 
imparted new life was that of WALTER von DER VOGEL- 
WEID, or Bird-Meadow.. He was a renowned Minne- 
singer of the thirteenth century, and triumphed in the 
contest of the bards at Wiirzburg. When he died he left 
whatever he possessed to the monks for the birds, in order 
that they might be daily fed by tke choir-boys. His _ 
gravestone still exists and has been acquired by the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. This stone, it appears, was hollowed 
so that the food should be placed in it. In 1843, when 
there was a restoration of the church, an inscription was 
set up recording in Latin and German the ancient legend. 
According to Lonerrttow, ‘‘ Time has long effaced the 
inscriptions on the cloister’s funeral stones, and tradition 
only tells us where repose the poet’s bones.’’ The 
But 
it is desired to preserve as many historic relics as possible 
in Berlin, as if to suggest the city was the capital not only 
of modern but of ancient Germans. 


THE brochure on the Renaissance, by the late Wyatr 
PapwortH, which appeared a quarter of a century ago, 
has been found useful. It comprises the period from 
1430 to 1705. ‘‘ A-Chart of the Arts of England from 
1660 to 1800 ’’ serves a similar use. It has, however, 
the advantage of being printed on large sheets which are 
divided by red lines into decades. At a glance can be 
seen not only the principal English buildings erected 
during a hundred and forty years, with the names of the 
architects, but also lists of contemporary buildings and 
other works on the Continent, besides historic events, 
lists of books on architecture, furniture and decoration, 
and also general works. The chart, which is published 
by Messrs. Lenycon & Co., Lrp., will be serviceable for 
reference, and will suggest the direct and indirect influ> 
ences which were exercised on artists, 
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BUILDING IN MELBOURNE. 


NYONE who is able to consider the subject im-. 


partially, or let us say men who have no more than 
an occupier’s interest in buildings, must be puzzled when- 
ever the subject of altering or amending building bye-laws 
is discussed. On the one side there are, if we consider 
Great Britain and the Colonies only, the municipal autho- 
rities who without any disrespect can be regarded as 
amateurs, for the majority have had no practical acquaint- 
ance with construction. On the other side there are 
architects and builders whose interests are identical 
with those who will have to pay for buildings. It 
does not take long to perceive that the architects and 
builders cannot expect to profit to any extraordinary ex- 
tent by their proposals. The objects of building bye-laws 
are in the first place the prevention of accidents to human 
life through the insufficiency of the materials employed, 
and in the second place the prevention of fires which 
might extend from a house throughout a street or streets. 
Then there is the promotion of the amenity of the city 
by excluding buildings which are out of proportion to the 
width of the streets in which they stand. Of course, 
as in the case of London, a great many subsidiary matters 
may be introduced into a Building Act. But when a 
comprehensive view is taken, the aims of the municipal 
legislators have to be very restricted. 

It must be assumed, as is the case with most enact- 
ments, that people in general think mainly of their indivi- 
dual interests, and that if they can, they will be unmind- 
ful of the dangers to other people they may create. If, 
for instance, the strongest and most enduring materials 
were alone used for walls, floors and roofs, the normal 
dimensions prescribed in this country could be diminished. 
Actions for light and air often arise out of real grievances 
which could not exist if any thought were bestowed on 
a neighbour’s privileges. 

It does not, however, follow that architects or builders 
derive additional profit whenever a man insists that ac- 
commodation must be provided in his building at a price 
below the average. If architects and builders sought to 
have the most expensive buildings rendered compulsory, 
and that buildings should be made more costly for the 
mere sake of appearance, then it would be easy to under- 
stand why the municipal authorities should always be 
opposing the suggestions offered, and they could claim 
that they were acting in the interests of the public in 
endeavouring to secure economy with efficiency. 

We have an example of the peculiar way in which the 
authorities act contrary to the advice of those familiar 
with building in the effort which is being made to formu- 
late building regulations in Melbourne, and which may 
be described as a struggle between the City Council and the 
architects practising in the city. Melbourne, as our 
readers are aware, although it has attained importance as 
the chief city in Australia, can be considered as a creation 
of the reign of Queen Victorta, for the title recalls her 
late Majesty’s first Premier. Only a part of it can be 
described as laid out without system. A glance at a map 
will suggest that the city is divided into regular parallelo- 
grams by main streets of about 100 feet wide. The con- 
nection between those main streets is by means of others 
which rarely are 50 feet wide. At the time the plan was 
supposed to be an improvement. But the discovery of 
gold in Victoria and the splendid harbour provided by 
nature in Port Philip, with the development of some of 
the resources of the country, soon demonstrated that the 
wide thoroughfares were insufficient to afford sites for 
the large business premises demanded. The smaller 
streets were therefore utilised for a class of structure 

which had not been anticipated. 
During many years efforts have been made to over- 
come the difficulties. The building regulations which 


. served in 1851 when Melbourne became a Colonial capital | 


' were found to be ill-adapted to the demands of the pre- 
» sent time. After various attempts at alteration, it was 
-.dt last decided that a new Building Act and a different 
code of regulations were indispensable. The proposals 
for the latter were submitted to the Royal Victorian 


Institute of Architects, and from the last number of their 
Journal of Proéeédings we are enabled to obtain some 
notion of what had to be gone through by the members. — 
Since the reports were prepared, it-is possible that marty ~ 
modifications have been sanctioned. But there is suf- 
ficient information to make us realise the efforts of the 
Melbourne architects to secure advantages for their fellow 
citizens. 
In the first ‘place it was found necessary to issue a 
‘* Note, of Warning ’’ to the public. That was a wise 
course, for we suppose in Melbourne as in English cities” 
people believe that architects are only careful of their 
own interests. It was explained that the proposals” 
were a collection of the most severe restrictions of 
American, London, and Old Melbourne regulations. 
From the combination it would be cheaper to build in 
London, New York, Chicago, or San Francisco than in 
Melbourne, and moreover many owners and trustees 
of estates would be unable to reinstate after fires, or to” 
extend their premises. It was pointed out that persons 
building would have to leave open spaces to give light to 
adjoining buildings contrary to the common law. In the 
narrow streets the heights of buildings were to be limited 
to twice the width of the streets, while the Institute sug-— 
gested two and a half times. In consequence new build a 
ings in some of the narrower streets would be limited to 
three or four storeys. The fine rear storeys of many city 
shops if burnt down would have to be replaced by pre= 
mises of one or two storeys only. It was also proposed 
that the maximum size of warehouses should be reduced 
from 400,000 cubic feet to 250,000 feet. Light courts 
in a building would be required to have a width of half 
their height. This would need 26 feet in width im 
an average four-storey building, and about 40 feet width 
in the case of a six-storey building, whereas numerous 
rooms are at present satisfactorily lighted from 10 feet 
right-of-ways. Few, if any, city blocks could be built 
upon if subject to such a stringent light penalty. In an 
hotel or dwelling-house block a yard space is required 
in addition, so that rebuilding of hotels or residential 
flats will be almost prohibited. | 
In addition to these general objections there were 
others which affected the practice of architects. It was 
pointed out by Mr. E. A. Bares, the President of the Vit 
torian Institute, that there was an objection to the fre- 
quent repetition of the. phrase ‘‘ to the approval of the 
building surveyor.’’ If that officer had to examine every- 
thing about a building, there must be a large batch of 
supervisors, which would be expensive to the city.. The 
regulations for public buildings and theatres which archi- 
tects were bound to observe were issued by the Board ot 
Health. A new authority had been created in the City 
Council, and it might become impossible to satisfy both. 
Mr. Tomprrys, one of the Fellows, described the sugges- 
tions of the Institute committee respecting the loads op 
floors :—For buildings of dwelling-houses ths ewt. tot 
superficial foot was ample provision. In office building 
and similar structures, {ths was considered sufficient; 
whilst in public buildings, places of worship, and the 
large rooms in hotels, or wherever people congregated, 
1 cwt. was sufficient provision for any live load likely to 
be sustained. They had cortcluded that 2 cwt. was ample 
for warehouses, whilst for soft goods shops 14 was suf- } 
ficient. It was also suggested by the Institute that instead 
of the height being measured from the pavement to the 
top of the parapet, it should be taken only as high as the 
ceiling of the topmost storey. The proposed regulation 
would have the effect of penalising an owner who erected 
a high parapet around his building for preventing the 
spread of fire. The official regulations proposed that 
girders and columns should be coated with concrete 
41 inches thick; while the Institute considered that 
2 inches or 23 inches was sufficient, and that there would 
be a useless weight on the structural members without 
any advantage. It was also suggested that the prescribed | 
thickness of brick walls should be diminished, for the 
bricks now made in Melbourne are superior to those pro- | 
duced in the last generation. 


~ Council of Melbourne are likely to impose on the property 
~ owners in the city unnecessary expense. Although it has 
only a history of about seventy years, Melbourne is in a 
similar condition to cities that have existed for seven or 
more centuries. When it was laid out the settlers were 
unable to realise what the futuré“had in store. Mel- 
bourne was superior in its arrangéments to the majority 
of the examples in Great Britain: But town-planning in 
those days did not receive much attention. The en- 
lightened people of Boston in the United States were 
proud to boast that their city was laid out by the cows, 


' who adopted the most direct. routes to and from their | 


pastures. Much more human science was prominent in 

Melbourne. But the firemen were not sufficiently con- 

- sulted about the streets and buildings, and in our time 
they are in a large measure the consulting surveyors and 
architects. The Victorian capital cannot now be trans- 
formed, for property in the narrow streets has become 
too valuable, and the inhabitants are probably less accus- 

_tomed to confiscation than the people of England. As 

usual in such cases compromise must prevail, and the 
extent of it may well be left to the adjudication of archi- 
tects. 


THE TURKS AND ARCHAOLOGY. | 
ers, and more particularly those in 
all countries where Classic remains are dear, must 
desire that among the Turkish reforms now in progress 
something will be done by village councils or high officials 
for the preservation of such antiquities as still remain. 
‘To a great many people the typical Turk is a barbarian 
_ of the worst kind, for his religion is supposed to warrant 
the committal of misdeeds. There are several races among 
‘the inhabitants; and although some of the lowest may 
resemble the criminal class in Christian countries, yet a 
large proportion of the population are as excellent gentle- 
_ men as can be met with in Western cities. They are grave 
‘and have a sense of their own dignity, while they are simple 
_ in their manners and are without the petty ambitions found 
elsewhere. -They-are regarded as vandals; but Freraus- 
SON, who gave much attention to racial questions, says 
they belong to one of the great.building races of the 
_ world, and when they obtained possession of Constanti- 
nople they set to work to vindicate the family character- 
‘istics. He admires their wisdom in never forcing the style 
to which they had some claim on any country they con- 
-quered; and therefore in Constantinople, after appro- 
_priating the churches, they set about building mosques 
which bore a resemblance to Sta Sophia. They con- 
‘tinued to imitate the Byzantine style down to a compara- 

tively moderti. time. | 

_ But it will be said that Greece exhibits everywhere 
_ evidence of Turkish destructiveness. It is not sufficiently 
known for how long a period Europe, and especially 
Venice, were the masters of Greece. It was Morosin1, 
‘ the Venetian commander, who did more destruction to the 
Parthenon one day in 1687 than was accomplished in all 
the centuries since Athens was subjected to Rome. The 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus and many other ancient 
‘structures were demolished by the Rhodian knights. The 
_ noble Temple of Diana at Ephesus was overthrown by one 
of the Emperors of Byzantium centuries before any of the 
Turkish tribes had entered Europe. The conservative 
character of the race in avoiding needless destruction is 
Seen by the obscuring of the mosaics in Sta Sophia under 

“coats of whitewash. ; . 
Sculpture was no doubt treated with less respect than 
architecture, and the reason is not difficult to discover. 
Through psychological peculiarities there was a tendency 


in many parts of Hurope to idolatry. It may have origi- | 


nated in ancestral worship. ‘The inscriptions referring to 
the lions ‘in the Alhambra, which .advise spectators to 
be without fear in spite of their terrible appearance, are 
_ €nough to suggest the, weakness of Easterns’ under the 
_ Influencé-of sculpture. .When the Turks invaded Burope 
_ “they .had -ne associations with ancient: Greece any: more 
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“Tt will be evident from what we have said that, in 
- their endeavour to make assurance doubly sure, the City. | 


_.a smaller scale could also be cited. 
- the misfortune of Turkey that its finances are not in a 
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literature was not in the most remote way derived from 


Greece. Greek heroism did not inspire their martial deeds, 


and the Greek myths, of which sculpture was an embodi- 
ment, were a matter of indifference to them. Believing 
the figures stood originally in temples, it was assumed 
there was something idolatrous about them, and the 
wonder is that any statues were allowed to escape: the 
lime-kiln or the melting-pot. In some parts of Turkey 
ignorance and fanaticism were allowed more license than 
in other districts. ; 

The museums of Western Europe demonstrate that 
the Turkish Government did not counsel vandalism. Lord 
Euan wished to preserve the sculpture of the Parthenon, 
and the Turkish Government politely gave him the requi- 
site authority. And, if he had desired, his Lordship could 
have adopted precautions without carrying off the figures. 
Lord Exain was not the first to remove sculpture, although 
his predecessors were less courageous and were without 
organising’power. They were satisfied with a single figure 
or a fragment of a figure. If he possessed ships of modern 
capacity Lord Enain would probably have acquired the 
temple as well as the sculpture. But in Paris, Munich 
and Berlin we can also see Greek works which, if the 
Turks had any enmity towards Greek beliefs, would have 
been reduced to powder. Even in modern times when a 
sort of archeological department had been set up: in 
Turkey, the Germans, by the aid of a little diplomacy, 
were able to remove the greater part of the sculpture found 
at Pergamos. These facts, we think, are sufficient to 
clear the Turkish character from any aspersions about 
its innate vandalism. Their indifference may arise from 
inability to recognise the worth of the sculpture. But it 
will be granted that'a new crusade will at no time be 
necessary for the preservation of any masterpiece if one 
unexpectedly came to light. ScunreMann acted in oppo- 
sition to the Turkish regulations when he endowed the 
Berlin Museum with the invaluable spoils which he un- 
earthed at Hissarlik. Although litigation took place, the 
explorer was able to save the precious jewellery by a 
tribute in money, and, moreover, he was permitted to 
resume his excavations. 

The fact cannot be concealed that Turkey for a long 
timé has been administered in many departments by: 
foreigners. As soon as it became desirable to make rules 
and regulations concerning antiquities the Greeks con- 
trived to get hold of the principal offices. They cannot be 
blamed if they consider that whatever is found in Turkey 
is theirs by right, and may again become the property of 
the Greeks whenever the day of reckoning arrives. Hence 
it was that the removal of the sculptures of Pergamos was 
opposed by officials. Many cases re.ating to examples on 
it has been, however, 


state to have the work in any one department carried out 
efficiently. Although one or two museums have been 


established, the accommodation is very limited, and in 


consequence ‘some examples are not sheltered.from the 
weather. The modes of transport are primitive, and there 
is no surprise if the character of a work has been changed 
on the way. Indeed, the lax arrangements are favourable 
to the schemes of the cunning men who are so:often 
attracted by archeeological discoveries. pha 

On paper the enactments relating to exploration appear 
to be consistent, but in practice there is extraordinary 
irregularity. To obtain permission to excavate a'man 
must be able to prove his competence, and then -it’ is 
supposed the work is done at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately the Government never appears to 
possess money to pay, on account of more éssential matters 
than, the finding of antiquities, and the work which has 
80 dubious a commencement is not likely. to enrich,.any 


Turkish museum. .If anything is discovered a:third:,part 


of. it or its value falls to the discoverer, a third'to the-olwner 
of the ground jand a third to the. Government... Ifthe 
Government should -wish to preserve the object’ it!will 
pay the two-thirds value, i.e. if the money can be, raised. 


“Tfthere is any breach of’these conditions the object is cgn- 
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fiscated. In a country like Turkey it is not difficult to 
break through the regulations, especially when finders are 
aware there is no likelihood of obtaining any compensa- 
tion from the Government. Excavations are carried out 
in secret or with the connivance of officials. If a statue is 
found it is likely to be carefully dismembered for ease of 
transport; and if there should be a discovery, the site 
is elaborately concealed. 

It ig remarkable that some of the parts of Turkey 
which have become most prominent in connection with the 
present excitement possess archeological interest ; among 
them are Macedonia, Salonica and Anatolia. They are 
not the most civilised parts of the country. It may there- 
fore be assumed that during the existing state of affairs 
there will be a great deal of illicit business in connection 
with archeology. There is little use, in our opinion, in 
making stringent regulations to prevent antiquities leaving 
the country. It seems unlikely that the Turks will ever 
acquire the state of mind by which they will be enabled to 
take any delight in the works of an alien race.’ Would it 
not therefore be wiser to consider the sale of antiquities as 
ordinary business, or, if necessary, to impose some higher 
duties than are paid in other branches of commerce? In 
that way sculpture would leave the country unaltered from 
the condition in which it was found. The place of origin 
could be truthfully stated, which would be of great im- 
portance to archeologists as a clue to production, and as 
an above-board business there would be fewer possibilities 
of modern manipulation than now take place. It is a 
dream with many Greeks that once more when the Turks 
return to Asia a new Greece will arise which will be as 
important as the old collection of little States. If the 
archeological wealth of Turkey could be retained, then 
provision of an important kind would be made for the 
future. Whether such a state of affairs is ever likely to 
arise 18 beyond the region of practical politics. Mean- 
while it is preferable that Europe and America should be 
enriched by sculpture than that examples should be left 
to destruction by Turkish boys er through some fanatical 
outbreak on the part of their seniors. 


THE COMING OF CANUTE.* 


HE hero-poet Oisin, or Ossian, as James Macpherson 
gave us his name, is claimed by Ireland and Scotland 
alike. He was thé son of Finn MacCumhail, also known as 
Fingal MacComhal and Fion MacComnal, who according 
to some Gaelic manuscripts died in 252, while others give 
the date of his death as 283; and Finn and his warriors are 
described as being ever on the alert to guard Ireland against 
the attacks of the oversea raiders. So if we are prepared to 
accept the Ossianic ballads, the Vikings were familiar with 
our islands in the third ‘century. . 

_In the Anglo-Saxon—or as modern students prefer to 
call it, the English—Chronicle, under date 787, the record 
runs :—“ This year King Bertric took to wife Eadburga, King 
Offa’s daughter ; and in his days first came three ships of 
Northmen out of Haeretha-land, and then the reve rode 
to the place, and would have driven them to the king’s 
tun, because he knew not who they were; and they there 
slew him. These were the first ships of Danish men which 
sought the land of the English nation.’”’ In the chronicle of 
Fabius Ethelwerd, the town is given as Dorchester and the 
reve’s name as Beaduherd. 

In 793 the pirates plundered the monastery of Lindis- 
farne and killed the monks, and the next year they burned 
the religious houses of Wearmouth and J arrow, where Bede 
had passed his life. They were utterly merciless ; women they 
sold as slaves, babies they tossed about, catching them on 
the points of their spears; what they deemed valuable they 
took, and missals and other manuscripts they burned; and 
a suffrage was added to the Church prayers, ‘‘ Deliver us, O 
Lord, from the frenzy of the Northmen,’’ 

The Scandinavian coast was broken up with inlets or 
creeks, In Norway they were termed f jords, in Denmark vics, 
and in them the farmers and others kept their long boats, 
and when they had nothing better to do they sallied forth in 
quest of whale and seal, and to pillage their neighbours ; 
and gradually they extended their journeys, and from the 
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vics or creeks they obtained the name of Vikings or creek- 
men. Wick is often met with in our place-names, but some- 
times it is the Anglo-Saxon dwelling-place. Other Nor- 
wegian and Danish names are by, foss, fell, gill, garth, 
haugh, thorpe, thwaite, and toft, as mentioned by Isaac 
Taylor. A quarter of a century ago a Viking ship was found 
under a mound at Godstad in Norway. It measured nearly 
78 feet long by 164 feet wide and about 53 feet deep, and 
was driven by sixteen oars on each side. The ships also had 
a long sail, so their speed was great, and with a fair wind 
they could sight the Shetlands in about twenty-four hours,, 
and as the bottoms were almost flat every river became ai 
road. Darting into a river’s mouth they seized a headland, 
dug a trench, raised the earth behind it, hauled up their 


boats and capturing all the horses they could, galloped to a 


monastery or grange and pillaged it, and before a host could 
be got together for defence they were back at their camp and’ 
were soon hurrying away over the waves. 


Soon the petty raids gave place to organised invasion, — 
and in 832 Turgesius, or Thorgils, a Norwegian, took poes— — 


session of Armagh, and the same year we read in the 
chronicle, ‘‘ The heathen men ravaged Sheppey;’”’ and the 
next year King Ecgberht fought against the men of thirty- 
five ships at Charmouth, and Herefrith, Bishop of Selsey, 
and Bishop Wigthun of Winchester were slain. In 835 
Thorgils with a great fleet went to the West Welsh, and 
they united with him, but Ecgberht put them to flight. 
Thorgils however became master of Ireland, and from the 
forts and pirate colonies he established eventually rose 
Dublin, Waterford, Limerick and Cork. It would be tedious: 
to tell of all the attacks of the Northmen, so I will merely 
mention some of the more important, and the chronicle 


under date 839 says, ‘‘ This year there was a great slaugh- - 


ter at London, at Canterbury, and at Rochester.”’ In 851 
nine pirate ships were captured at Sandwich, and ‘the 
heathen men for the first time remained over: winter in 


| Thanet,’’ and later came 550 ships, and took Canterbury and 


London by'storm, but pushing into: Surrey, they were met 
at Ockley by Atthelwulf, who-‘‘ made the greatest slaughter 


| among the heathen army that we have heard reported to 


the present day.’’ Most of the pirates were from Norway, 
but in this year 851 it is mentioned in ‘‘ The Annals of 
Ulster’’ that the Dubhgael (Danes) first came to Ireland 
and fought a great battle with the Norwegians. Dubhgael is 
translated black Gentiles, from the black hulls of their- 
boats. 

The Danes were under a sea-king named Olaf the Fair, 
and though beaten, he returned’ in 855 and took Dublin, and 
the Ostmen, as the Norwegians were termed, submitted’ to 
him. Ivar the Boneless was also attacking Ireland, so they 
joined forces and in 867 took York, and Osbert and Ella, 
rival kings of Northumbria were slain, and Northumbria 
became a tributary kingdom of the Danes. Abbeys were: 


| ruined, and the Bishopric of Hexham came to an end. 


At Nottingham the Danes wintered, and at the request” 


of Burhrad, king of the Mercians, Aithelred and his brother — 


/élfred went to his aid, and after a brief battle the Danes 
withdrew to York. 
appearance on tlie battle-field. 


This seemingly was Atlfred’s first — 


In 869 Ivar sacked and fired Peterborough, Crowland, and ~ 


Ely, and King Eadmund was captured, bound to a tree and 
killed with arrows. Later, as we know, he was canonised, 
and an abbey was raised over his remains at Bury. 

Two years later Guthrum, or Gorm, with Bagscig a 
Danish king, and many jarls sailed up the Thames. Asser 
says, ‘‘The pagan army of hateful memory . . , came to 
the royal city called Reading.’’ Various battles occurred, 
the Christians having to flee, and at Ashdune ‘‘ Avfred, as 
we have been told by those who were present, and would not 
tell an untruth, marched up promptly with his men to give 
them battle... and at last the pagans... took to @ 
disgraceful flight. There fell in that battle King Bagsac, 
Earl Sidric the elder, and Earl Sidric the younger, Earl 
Osbern, Earl Frene, and Harl Harold, and many thousand 
other pagans,”’ 

The Danes were followed to Basing, and then to Merton, 
where Aithelred was mortally wounded. From his brother's 
grave at Wimborne, Alfred had to hurry to meet a fresh 
fleet of the Danes. The young king was beaten at Wilton, 
and paid them to withdraw from the land. In 876 at Ware- 
ham, Guthrum solemnly swore on Odin’s ring to quit the 
country, but he took Exeter and wintered there, and owing 
to intestine strifes Allfred for a time was powerless; but at 
Athelney, where his jewel was found, lie in 878 routed the 
Danes, and they withdrew, and by a solemn frith at Wed-- 


‘ 
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more Guthrum promised to become a Christian, and Atlfred 
was his godfather. Guthrum returned to East Anglia, and 
London, then the chief city of Essex, soon regained its 
trading activity. The Danes gradually settled on the land, 
and the five boroughs of the Danelaw, Derby, Leicester, 


‘Lincoln, Stamford and Nottingham, were established. 


_ Danes again rose. 


him out of the country within three years. 


In 893 a fleet of 250 vessels reached England, and located 
themselves at Andredsweald, and Hasting with eighty 
ships camped at Milton. For a year Alfred held them in 
check, and then Hasting gave hostages and had his two 
sons baptized ; but at Guthrum’s death he induced the East 
Anglians to join him, and in the chronicle under date 894 
we read of Hasting or Hasten constructing his camp at Ben- 
fleet, of the capture of his wife and children and the destruc- 
tion of his ships, and in 896 when the large Danish fleet 
was in the Lea, Atlfred diverted the course of the river, and 
they had to abandon their ships, and so for a time the war 
ceased. 

In 911 by the forces of Eadward the Elder, thousands of 
Northumbrian pirates were slain; the Hast Anglians sub- 
mitted to him, and in 922 he conquered Stamford, the last 
of the five boroughs. 

Aithelstan had a Dane named Odo as one of his favourite 
counsellors ; he made him Bishop of Ramsbury, and later he 
was Archbishop of Canterbury. In 937 the king marched to 
the north and fought the greatest battle that had ever been 
known. The place was Brunanburh, a spot not satisfactorily 
identified, and five of the Danish kings and seven jarls were 
slain. In the chronicle the account is given in a splendid 
war song of 146 lines, and it mentions that the dead were 
left for kites, hawks, ravens, and wolves ‘‘ to enjoy.”’ 

In 947 Eadred had a battle in Northumbria, and con- 
quered Harald Blue-tooth, a Danish king ; then Eric Bloody- 
axe, driven from the throne of Norway, was made king of 
Northumbria to guard it against Vikings, but as he could 
not forego making raids he was expelled in 954, and under 
Olaf, who was joined by Wulfstan, Archbishop of York, the 
After two years’ hard fighting, Olaf 
submitted to baptism, and was made under king. 

Eadgar the Peaceful had a fleet with which he sailed 
every summer to sweep the seas of pirates, and so kept peace. 

Swein Forkbeard was the rebel son of Harald Blue-tooth, 
and at his father’s funeral feast in 986 he swore to take an 
army to England, and either kill King Athelred or drive 
But it was not 
until 994 that he and King Olaf entered the Thames with 
ninety-four ships. London, however, they failed to take, 
and at Andover Atthelred purchased peace at a cost of 
16,000/., and later he employed a force of Danes to clear the 


seas. Odo was still Archbishop of Canterbury ; Oswald, of : 


northern blood, was Archbishop of York, and Danes held 
high positions in the State; the charters were witnessed by 
Danes and Norwegians, and other foreigners were welcomed 
at Aithelred’s court; and William of Malmesbury enume- 
rates the various vices we learned from them, and closes his 
tirade with the words, ‘‘ and from the Danes drunkenness.”’ 
In 1002, at the instigation of Eadric Streona, Athelred 
ordered a general massacre of the friendly Danes, and it 
Se place on St. Brice’s Day, November 13, a cruel piece of 
work, 

Various raids by Swein and other sea-rovers followed at 
Exeter, Norwich, Thetford and elsewhere, ‘and in 1008 
Aithelred established military centres, and commanded that 
ships should be built. ‘‘From 300 hides and from ten 
hides, one vessel ; and from eight hides a helmet and a coat 
of mail,’’ and the next year the ships were assembled at 
Sandwich, “‘ and there were so many of them as never before, 
as books say unto us, had been among the English nation in 
any king’s day.’’ Highty of them, however, were dashed to 
pieces by the wind at their first sailing, and the fleet was 
broken up. 

A Danish squadron under Thurkill soon arrived, and 
burned Oxford and Northampton, and taking Canterbury 
carried away Archbishop Alpheah as a hostage, and in a 
drunken bout they murdered him at Greenwich, where the 
church in his honour now stands; this was in 1012. Thur- 
kill however remained with forty-five ships as a mercenary 
m English pay. The next year Swein arrived with an 
imposing fleet; the ships were large and gorgeous with 
colours, and with lions, eagles and dragons in gold and 
silver glittering’on the masts. All England north of Wat- 
fing Street submitted to him without a blow, as did Win- 
chester ; and from London, which alone resisted, Aithelred 
escaped to Normandy with Olaf Haraldsson, remembered 
by our churches of St. Olave. In February, 1014, Swein sud- 
denly died at Gainsborough, and the Danes elected his son 
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Canute as king; but Althelred was summoned back by the 
Witan, and Canute, after mutilating the hostages given to 
his father, escaped to his northern home. 

But he soon gathered a fleet more numerous and splendid 

than his father’s, and joined by Thurkill he ravaged the 
Wessex coast. Aithelred was dying, and Eadmund che 
Ktheling was fighting against ealdorman Eadric, who with 
forty ships now joined Canute. Eadmund was helpless, for 
the troops would not march without the king, and the Danes 
conquered wherever they went. In April, 1016, Eadmund 
was chosen king. He hurried to Somerset and Devon, which 
clung to him, and raised an army, and returning to relieve 
London had two battles with Canute, who had dug a canal 
through Southwark so that his ships could pass London 
Bridge. One of the piles can be seen in the Guildhall 
Museum. 
, Eadmund Ironside succeeded in driving the Danes from 
Kent to Sheppey, and Eadric now joined his royal brother- 
in-law, and the East Anglians also united with him. Canute 
was slowly withdrawing through Essex, and Eadmund 
forced him to fight their sixth battle at Assundun. Ead- 
mund’s forces were in three divisions, and each of them he 
separately exhorted to be as brave as they always had been. 
Canute slowly marched down the hill to the level plain, and 
at Eadmund’s signal was attacked. The king’s standard 
was the golden dragon ; Canute bore an enchanted banner, 
the raven, whose attached wings and beak moved in the 
wind. From sunrise to sunset and on in the moonlight the 
engagement lasted. From hill to hill and through the 
marshy valley of the Crouch they fought and struggled, ‘with 
arrows flying and swords and spears clashing, Eadmund 
was gaining the day, and pressed on the retreating Danes, 
when Hadric showed a severed head which he. shouted was 
Eadmund’s, and panic stricken the Maisevethians fled from 
the field. Canute then turned, and the flapping of the 
wings of the magic raven gave fresh courage to his followers, 
and the Saxons had to flee. The chronicle says, ‘‘ Eadric 
betrayed his royal lord and the whole people of the English 
race.’”’ Among the slain were Bishop Eadnorth of Dor- 
chester, and Abbot Wulsey of Ramsey, who were praying 
for the safety of the Saxons; Mlfric the ealdorman ; 
Ulfkytel of East Anglia; Ethelward, son of Ethelvine, the 
ealdorman ; ‘‘ and all the nobility of the English race was 
there destroyed,’’ Bravely they fought, and like heroes they 
died. According to Matthew of Westminster, the battle took 
place on October 18, the festival of St. Luke. 

Eadmund followed Canute to the Severn, and then, 
through the intervention of Hadric, pledges and oaths were 
exchanged in the Isle of Olney, and the realm was divided, 
Wessex and English Mercia remaining to Eadmund. On 
the last day of November he was murdered by EHadric, and 
Canute was king of all England. 

Canute the Great is supposed to have been born in 994, 
and most writers believe his mother to have been Gunhild, 
daughter of a Wendish king named Burislaf. His first acts 
were the execution of Edwy of the royal blood ; Uhtred, the 
ealdorman of Northumbria; Eadric of Mercia; Northman, 
son of Leofwine the ealdorman ; Ethelweald, son of Ethel 
maer the fat; and Brihtric, son of Elfheah; and then the 
people quietly settled down. In 1017 he married Atthelred’s 
widow Emma, or as the Saxons called her Elfgiva. The 
trade of London had so greatly revived that in 1018 it was 
taxed at 10,500/., while the rest of England only paid 
72,0001. He kept only forty ships and a few thousand hus- 
carls as a bodyguard, intending that his power should rest 
on law and custom. He was crowned at St. Paul’s by 
Lyfing, and at baptism received the name of Lambert, . At 
Oxford he formally renewed Eadgar’s laws. Godwine he 
made Secundarius Regis, and the ealdormanries he changed 
into earldoms. In atonement for the blood that had been 
shed he refounded the abbey of Bury, followed the body of 
St. Ailphege in its translation from St. Paul’s to Canter- 
bury in 1023, built and endowed churches in Essex, restored 
the religious houses at Ely, Ramsey, Gloucester, and else- 
where, and enriched Christchurch, Canterbury. An illustra- 
tion in the Stowe MS. (Ecclesiastica 1ii1. 32) shows him 
with his queen making a donation to New Minster, Win- 
chester. 

In 1027 he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and Bishop Ful- 
bert of Chartres, who regarded him as a heathen pirate, 
was astonished by his wisdom and splendour. While in Rome 
he wrote a letter of very great interest, as it is the first 
personal address of an English king to his people extant. 
In it he said :—‘‘I have vowed to God to lead a right life in 
all things, to rule justly and piously my realm and subjects, 


and to administer just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
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done aught beyond what was just, through headiness or 
negligence of youth, I am ready with God’s help to amend it 
utterly.’ And he ordered that no royal officer was to con- 
sent to injustice to rich or poor. ‘‘I have no need that 
money be heaped together for me by unjust demands... . 
I have sent this letter before me, that all the people of my 
realm may rejoice in my well doing, for as you yourselves 


know, never have I spared nor will I spare to spend myself . 


and my toil in what is needful and good for my people.” 

In 1032 as a pilgrim he went to Glastonbury, to spread a 

glorious pall, worked in peacocks’ feathers, over Eadmund’s 

‘tomb, and he honoured St. Dunstan and St. Eadward the 
Martyr by instituting their anniversaries. One of his 
canons, given by Benjamin Thorpe, runs:—‘‘ We earnestly 
forbid all heathendom. Heathendom is that men worship 
idols: that is, that they worship heathen gods, and the sun 
or the moon, fire or rivers, water-wells or stones, or great 
‘trees of any kind.’? And witches, diviners and other evil- 
doers were to be driven out of the land unless they amended. 
He also endeavoured to abolish the slave trade, and to pro- 
tect pilgrims on their way to Rome. 

Gale, the historian of Ely, tells how Canute was passing 
Ely in his barge, and hearing the monks singing, he wrote 
some verses, commencing :— 

Merry the monks of Ely sing 

As by them rows Canute the king; 

Row, my men, to the land more near, 

That we those good monks’ song may hear. 


And Henry of Huntingdon tells how Canute, then at South- 
ampton, being flattered by his courtiers, went with them to 
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the coast, and taking his seat on the sand ‘he forbade the 
“tide to rise, and when the water surrounded him he said 
to them, ‘‘To God alone be honour and praise, for He 
rules all things, and the wind and the seas obey Him.’”? And 
he went to Winchester, and in the old Minster placed his 
crown on the image of the crucified Christ, and never wore 
it again. By the docks a public house called the Canute 
“Castle is locally regarded as marking the spot where Canute 
sat. : 

He died at Shaftesbury on November 12, 1035, was car- 
ried to Winchester, and’ buried in the old- Minster. On his 
charters he generally signed Cnut; on one it is in Anglo- 
‘Saxon: Knu, and the combined th of thesoft sound. 

‘Of Eadmund Ironside no coins are:known ; Canute’s are 
remarkably numerous. The British Museum collection ex- 
-ceeds 600; and of his English coins alone, “Bror-Emie Hilde- 
brand describes 1,395 varieties. They were issued from sixty 
towns, Loridon supplying 79, and Southwark 19; and the 


sname were struck in Dublin. 


Rev. William Hunt mentions that. coins’ béaring ‘Canute’s — 
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beams within; it contains three bells. 
has some mutilafed external tracery, and there is a brick 
porch partly concealing a trefoiled stoup. The roof of the 
nave is supported by very slender king-posts. A small single- 
light Norman window is at the west end of the aisle. The 
nave is divided from the aisle by four Norman transitional 


evidently for immersion. 


be connected with the battle of Assundun. 
spring was discovered about 1840, an hotel, pump-room, and 
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Hockley. : 
Hockley has been variously known as Hacheleia, Hoche- 


leia, Hockele, Hockkele, Hockleigh, Hocklie, Hokeley and 
Hocklye. 
and ley = pasture. 
Barking held lands valued at ten pounds, and Payn held a 
portion from Suen worth four pounds. The church is dedi- 
cated in honour of St. Peter, and Canute is claimed as its 


Philip Morant defines it as Hoc = Mallows, 
At the Norman survey, St. Mary of 


The tower is octagonal, embattled, with massive 
The west doorway 


founder. 


arches, with pillars of the Tuscan order. The main windows 
are Perpendicular. At the restoration of the church in 1871 


traces of mural paintings were revealed beneath the plaster. 


The font was found under the tower, and replaced by the 


Rev. Samuel Maude, M.A., the present vicar. It is in three 
pieces: a flat octagonal base, a low stem of clustered 


columns, and a shallow octagonal basin, circular within, 
the inner measurement being about 294 inches in diameter, 
It has an arcading of Harly 
English arches, two to each panel, and it is believed they 
were emblazoned. The chalice is of the time of William 
and Mary; the register begins in 1732. In the parish, 
according to Murray, there are twelve mounds, supposed to 
A medicinal 


ST. NICHOLAS; CANEWDON. 


baths were erected, but Hockley Spa being out of the beaten 
track, had a very brief existence. ; 


Canewdon. 


The name Canewdon has been variously spelé Oaren- 
duna, Cannedon, Canondon, Canvedon, -Canvidon, Can- 
widen, Canwedon, and Carendun, and. there is 10 


‘doubt it means Canute’s Hill. John Weever states 


that Canutus held his court there, and some writers 
credit Canute with the foundation of the church. At the 
Survey Suen’s manor was valued at twenty shillings ; Hugh 
de Montfort’s at twenty shillings; and Girold and John’s 
—Frenchmen—at forty shillings. That it had been occupied 
by the Romans is proved by a large number of urns found 


when a gravel pit was being made near the hall. The account 
is given by the Rev. George Wheatley, who was curate in 


1721, ‘but the urns were so thin that they crumbled away, 
only two being preserved, There are traces of an oblong 


‘camp enclosing six acres, marked as a Danish entrenchment 
on the Ordnance map. The church of St. Nicholas ‘belonged 


& 


~ 
' 
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ee leaders and heroes. 
_ priest named Saemund Sigfusson, collected the Scandinavian | 


ee a 
¥ 


to the Prior and Convent of Prittlewell. It is a massive 


building of stone. 


most window of the north aisle is Decorated, others are Per- 


‘pendicular, and like the tower are ascribed to the time of 


Henry V. The tower, ascended by 100 steps, has for ages 
stood as a landmark ; it formerly had a beacon, and contains 
five old bells. On its west side let into the outer wall are 


three sculptured shields; the centre one has the arms of | 


England and France quartered, the leopards and lilies being 
clearly seen. The others bore the arms of Bohun, Mowbray 


and Warren, but time has not dealt kindly with them. In | 


some interesting notes on his church,‘ the Rev. Charles 
Robert William Hardy, B.A., shows that the chapel in the 
north aisle was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
under the vicar’s care the church is being réverently re- 
stored to its former grandeur and beauty. In the chapel 
two niches and a piscina have been disclosed, and on the 
north side of the chancel arch part of a hagioscope has been 
opened. The roof is supported throughout by king-posts, and 


the carved oak pulpit, from which the paint has been care- 


fully removed, dates from the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. There are mural monuments to the Kersteman 
family and others. The register dates from 1656. In 17lla 
painting of St. Christopher was discovered on the right side 


_ of the doorway. 


Ashingdon. 
Under date 1020, the chronicle runs : —‘‘In this year went 


_ the king to Assandun, and Archbishop Wulstan, and Thur- 


kyl the earl, and many bishops and also abbots, and many 
monks with them, and consecrated the minster;’’ and a 


_ variant reads, ‘‘ and caused to be built a minster of stone 


arid lime for the souls of men who were there slain, and gave 
it to one of his priests, whose name was Stigand.”’ 
ceremony was the hallowing of the ground and the prob- 


_ able erection of a small cross to mark the site of the high 


altar. In the Weald of Essex the churches were of timber 
or brick, and it took time to convey stone there, and not until 
1032 was the minster finished; the term minster being 
applied to mother churches which levied dues over wide 
tracts of land. Stigand the priest was one of Canute’s chap- 
lains, and Mr. Edward Augustus Freeman follows him on- 
wards, signing Canute’s charters, and one of Harthacnut’s, 


ST. ANDREW’S, ASHINGDON. 


as chaplain to Harold Harefoot and Edward the Confessor, 


as Bishop of Elmham, as Bishop of Winchester, and finally 


as Archbishop of Canterbury. Ashingdon has appeared as 


Assandun, Assandum, Assandune, Assinden, Assindon, Ash- 
doune, and Assington, and curiously in the Domesday Book 
it is Nesenduna. Marianus Scotus interpreted it as the 
Mount of Asses; Mr. Sparvel-Bayley fancifully conjectures 
that one of Canute’s chieftains may have been named Assan ; 
the Rev. C. R. Hardy ingeniously argues for Aes, carrion, 
a word also meaning prey and plunder. Somewhat similar 
place names are generally associated with ash trees; and 
the rector, the Rev. W. H. Barnes, in an interesting pam- 
phlet on his church, would like to link it with the Ashings, 
or heroes; and his suggestion is worthy of consideration. 


_ The Rev, Joseph Bosworth says that spears and lances being 


made of ash were termed aegcs, and the word was applied to 
In the eleventh century a Christian 


The north wall with its many Roman | 
tiles probably dates from the eleventh century. The eastern- | 


This | 
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myths and put them into verse, and they have been handed 
down as ‘‘the Edda,” meaning great-grandmother, just as 
we use the phrase an old wife’s tale. From the Edda we 
learn that the sacred ash, yggdrasill, had its roots in the 
nether world, and its branches enclosed the earth and 
formed a canopy over the gods in heaven. One day two of 
the gods fashioned a man and a woman out of the wood, and 
Odin the all-father gave them life; and the man was named 
Ask and the woman Embla. The Venerable Bede gives the 
pedigree of Ethelbert from Hengist, whose son ‘‘ was Orric, 
surnamed Oisc, from whom the kings of Kent are wont to 
be called Oiscings.’’ Orric is better known to us as Eric, and 
the Oiscings as the Ashings, or sons of the ash-tree. These 
stories would have been as familiar to Canute as to Hengist, 
and to the heroes he probably dedicated the hill. At the 
Norman Survey the manor was valued at ten shillings, It 
had been held by Robert Fitzwimarc, and was then held of 
Suen by Roger. William Camden says, ‘‘ Suene was a man 
of great name and noble birth, the sonne of Robert, sonne 
of Wimarc.’’ His grandson, Henry de Essex, forfeited this 
and all his other estates through cowardice. The rector 
mentions that‘a layer of oyster shells and fragments of 
very ancient pottery have been found on the hill, showing 
it was occupied by the Romans, and Roman tiles are seen 
in the church walls. Recent excavations exposed founda- 
tions south-east of the church, so it was probably larger than 
at present, but the main walls may be accepted as Canute’s 
work. When Richard Newcourt wrote in 1710, he left a 
blank space for the dedication of the church. Morant in 
1768 gave it as St. Michael. We now know it as St. Andrew. 
Although the towers of Danish churches were generally 
round, the present square one may be original, for John 
Henry Parker pointed out that it contained Anglo-Saxon 
work, and long and short work can still be seen in the 
north-west buttress. The roof of the nave is believed to 
date from the middle of the twelfth century ; it is supported 
by king-posts. There are portions of Early English, Per- 
pendicular, and Tudor work. Of the chancel arch only the 
north pier is left; the companion capital stands in the 
portico of the rectory. The font is a plain octagon of the 
fourteenth century. In the sanctuary there is a piscina and 
an aumbry, and on the north side of the nave is an Early 
English piscina. The chalice bears the hall-mark of 1564. 
The register dates from 1566. The church had a miraculous 
image, and pilgrims crawled and crowded to it daily, and 
Newcourt records that Ralph de Baldock, Bishop of London 
(from 1306 to 1313), ‘‘ that the people might not be cheated 
in their devotions, granted his commission to the official of 
the Archdeacon of Essex, and to the Vicar of Prittlewell, 
to search into the form and quality of the image, and to 
inquire diligently about the impositions of these miracles,’’ 
and in the meanwhile he sequestered whatever oblations had 
been made to it. 

Camden mentions that the people firmly believe that the 
dane-wort, or dwarf-elder as Newcourt calls it, sprang from 
the blood of the Danes, and the bloud-red berries they call 
Dane’s bloud, and W. J. Gordon says the anemone pul- 
satilla is called the Dane’s flower. 

Canute ruled wisely and well, and England need scarcely 
regret his coming, but a pleasanter Danish conquest of Eng- 
land took place in March 1863, and every heart beat with 
gladness when the ‘‘Sea king’s daughter from over the 
sea ’’ came to be our Princess and Queen. 

In addition to the writers mentioned, I am indebted to 
Alfred Nutt, Thomas Forester, A.M., Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L., Havilland le M. Chepmell, D.D., E. York 
Powell, M.A., Mackenzie Walcott, B.D., J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L., Bishop Percy, Miller Christy, C. E. Keyser, M.A., 
Philemon Holland, M.D., and John Richard Green, who 
wrote and dictated his ‘‘ Conquest of England ’’ while he was 
wrestling with death. 


a 


A Report submitted at Ayr Town Council meeting on the 
10th inst. stated that the burgh surveyor, along with Mr. 
Wilson, the engineer, had been in consultation with Mr. J. A. 
Morris in regard to his proposals concerning the archeological 
work at the Auld Brig. It is proposed that the general line 
of the roadway is, as far as possible, to follow the line of the 
old roadway, the new general line to be slightly varied to suit 
the stonework of the bridge. The works committee of the 
Council approved of the proposal, and agreed to recommend to 
the preservation committee that the roadway covering should 
be granite setts. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur late Huau Srannus, who died on Tuesday last in 
his sixty-eighth year, was a true a representative of the 
English official system of education in art as could be 
found. When ALFRED STEVENS was persuaded to give 
the students of the Sheffield School the benefit of his 
genius and experience Huan Srannus came under his 
influence, and afterwards aided him as assistant and 
disciple. ‘l'o the last it was easy to recognise remini- 
scences of STEVENS’s ornament in Srannus’s designs, for 
throughout his career he was faithful to Renaissance as a 
style. Huan Sraynus also recalled the period by his 
versatility. In the production of the Wellington monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s Huan: Srannus took part, and he could 
be considered as the depositary of the Stevens tradition. 
In that way he came to prepare designs for the decoration 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. He succeeded the late F. W. 
Moopy as lecturer on decoration at South Kensington. 
The labour he undertook to prepare his lectures was in- 
credible, and he left a mass of manuscripts which testify 
to his‘industry and research. He also taught in the 
schools of the Royal Academy as well as in the Man- 
chester College. Huau Srannus likewise contributed to 
The Architect, as well as to other journals. His large 
volume on ALFRED STEVENS is masterly. As an archi- 
tect he was not fortunate in obtaining commissions which 
would enable him to do justice to his powers, but his 
worth was prized by architects, and it can be said he never 
created an enemy. 


A portrait has existed during a great many years in 
the Casa Buonaroti, Florence, of which the subject was 
unknown. It is remarkable, however, that another por- 
trait which seems to be a replica of it is in Buckingham 
Palace and ascribed to GioraionE. A drawing was made 
by VANDYKE from one or other of the paintings, and he 
supposed the original was by Titian. It has lately been 
argued that the Florentine portrait was painted by Smsas- 
TIANO DEL Promso, and that it is a portrait of RaPHAEL. 
Further confirmation is given to this theory by an old 
engraving on copper of RapHagL, which bears a close re- 
semblance to the painting. SEBASTIANO came to Rome 
about the time when RAPHAEL was engaged on the great 
pictures on the walls of the Vatican. The Florentine was 
a protégé of Micuen, ANGELO, and there is a tradition 
that the two artists produced The Raising of Lazarus, 
which is now in the National Gallery, out of rivalry with 
the younger master. RapHAEL executed more than one 
portrait of himself, but there is nothing unreasonable in 
the supposition that SpBasTrano when he received a lucra- 
tive appointment would represent so great a genius who 
possessed qualities in which he himself was deficient. 


OccasionauLy in Paris the different sections or 
academies of the Institut de France are summoned to 
listen to an address which is assumed to: have interest for 
all of them. On the next occasion M. Jutes GUIFFREY, 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, will give an account of the 
career of ANDRE LE Norre. Modern critics are disposed 
to reckon the immense sums of money which his gardens 
cost, and the numbers of men who died through the 
severity of the operations; the reputation of Lz Notre 
has in consequence suffered. M. Guirrrey will there- 
fore attempt to rehabilitate him by proving that Lx 
Norre on more than one account should be esteemed as 
a French artist. He was the son of the Superintendent 
of the Tuileries Gardens, and was made principal con- 
troller not only of the gardens but of the palaces and 
other buildings. His first important undertaking was 
the gardens at Vaux. The King was so pleased he was 
entrusted with all the great gardening works which were 
inspired by the ambition of Louris XIV. to surpass the 
other European potentates. The fame of Lm Norrr was 
spread throughout Europe. The Pops invited him to 
Rome to lay out the gardens of the Vatican, and it is 
generally believed that he prepared the plans for St. 
James’s Park and Greenwich Park. A man who j:10- 
duced such remarkable works should not be forgotten. 
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Ir is generally believed that W1LL1am TALMAN was the 
architect for Chatsworth, and Mr. BLomFiEp, in describ-— 
ing the house, says the elevations are ambitious, but miss — 
the happy grace of Wren. TaLMAN was not presumably 
friendly towards Wren, whom he accused of. dishonest 
conduct at Hampton Court. From the lately issued 
volume of the Historic Manuscripts Commission it would 
appear that the two architects were associated in the 
designs for the ducal house. How such a subject came 
under the consideration of the House of Lords is curious. 
BENJAMIN JACKSON, a stonemason, obtained a contract 
apparently for the stonework. He was not a wealthy 
man, and the first Duke of Devonsurre, for whom the 
work was to be done, was dilatory in his payments. As 
a peer of the realm his Grace could not be sued in the 
ordinary way. The two parties, however, agreed to 
accept the decision of Wren and TaLMAN about the value 
of the work executed. Several skilled artificers were sent 
to Chatsworth to make a valuation. The Duke, how- 
ever, was dissatisfied and declined to settle. Jackson, 
from his inability to pay his workmen, had to leave the 
work unfinished. Under the circumstances the Duke — 
again promised to pay, and further agreed to waive his: 
privilege should another dispute arise. But somehow the 
money was not forthcoming, and as Jackson could not 
finish the work or pay his just debts, to the utter ruin of — 
himself and his family, and of many families depending 
on him, he petitioned the House of Lords that the Duke 
of DevonsHIRE might not be allowed to resume the privi- 
lege he had already waived. The mason’s petition was 
read in the House of Lords in March 1699-1700. His 
Grace expressed the desire to be excused from waiving 
his privilege, and the subject was remitted for the con- 
sideration of the Committee of .Privileges. As there is 
no record of the issue, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the Duke paid his debts like an ordinary citizen. ; 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY.—FROM THE LAWN.— 
DINING HALL. . 


‘HE reader is referred to the article by the Rev. H. EH. 
D. Buaxiston, D.D., which appeared in The Archi- 
tect of August 7. 


HOUSE AT DENBIGH. 
HIS house, which was finished some time ago, is built 
in local stone and rough-cast, with a local green slate 


roof. Mr. E. Guy DAwBErR was tle architect. 


VILLAGE CLUB, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
HIS club contains a large reading and general room, 
with smaller one for meetings, &c. The walls are of 
jocal stone, with a stone slate roof and oak doors, &c. 
The work was carried out under the supervision of the 
agent, Mr. T. W. Knowugs, from the designs of Mr. E. 
Guy DawBeEr. 


PREMISES, MINSTER STREET, READING: 
HESE premises were erected a few years ago in 
Minster Street, Reading, for Messrs. BracHer & 
SyprenHAM. The front is of dark red bricks and buff 
terra-cotta. The contractors were Messrs. Borrriu & 
Son, of Reading, and Gro. W. Wess, of Reading, and 
W. BuackweE tu, of London, joint architects. 


PREMISES, ST. MARY’S BUTTS, READING. : 

HESE premises were erected some time back in St. — 

Mary’s Butts, Reading. The front is of dark red 

bricks laid herring-bone fashion between the half timber, 

with rough-cast between the upper panels. The con- 

tractors were Messrs. Botrritt & Son, of Reading, and 
the architect Mr. G. W. Wrps, of Reading. } 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—_THE SOUTH NAVE AISLE. 
eae aisles of Southwell Cathedral retain their primitive 
character as an Early Norman work. Indeed, with 
such cylindrical piers as are shown the building seems 

likely to endure for a great many additional centuries. 


: 
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positions co-ordinated round a central idea. 


IMAGINATION IN FIGURE COMPOSITION.* 


O appreciate that latest development of art teaching—the 
attempt to teach drawing from memory and from imagina- 
tion as early as possible—at its true value, we must bear in 
mind that we have to deal with the rediscovery of the import- 
ance of a faculty (imagination) which has long since proved 
invaluable in art. It is impossible to over-estimate its value, 
for it is through imagination that creative power is derived. 
The realistic and naturalistic school of painting tended almost 
entirely to exclude this power and well-nigh to destroy the 
yery foundation of art. Nor could we over-estimate the service 
rendered to art by the rediscoverers of this faculty, who 
demonstrated the mistaken nature of these tendencies, even 
though our views as to the value of educating and training 
the imagination were other than they are. 
Eyery drawing is done from memory. We cannot look at 


~ the model and the drawing-board at the same time. An appre- 


ciable interval must elapse while we look from the one to the 
other ; so that even the most slavish imitation of the model 
must be looked upon as a composition of a series of memorised 
impressions. Every glance, however hasty, at the model—say, 
for example, a plaster head—from which we get an impression, 
or memory picture, gives us not a simple image, but one mani- 
festly complex.. We see from our glance form, colour, lighting 
and expression ; distinct elements which form a complex 


whole. The single word ‘‘impression,’’ therefore, expresses 


an infinitely complex thing. Our memory cannot retain all 
these elements at once. In the act of visualising our concep- 
tions on the drawing-board we forget many of them, and we 
have to rediscover what we have forgotten by repeated glances 
atthe model. Even then we only get our impression piecemeal 
—parts are constantly lost on the way from model to brain and 
from brain to drawing-board—and the picture must result in 
a mere collection of impressions of detail, unless we have from 
the first grasped the cumulative idea—in the case taken, the 
idea of form—the essential impression of the model, the 
character of the head. Through our sense of form, all the 
separate elements must be blended into one harmonious whole. 
This is true with regard to a plaster head ; it is even truer with 
regard to the living model, where the co-ordination of impres- 
‘sions is made much more difficult by the movements of the 
model itself. Thus the simplest copy is really a series of com- 
The difference 
between a copy and the freest and most individual rendering 
of a subject is only a difference of degree ; in the one case the 


_ idea is given by the model, and the artist can easily correct 


his idea by reference to the model ; while in the higher creative 
activities of the imagination the idea is one conceived and 
willed by the artist himself. 

It is clear from what I have said that we cannot form any 
conception of anything without using our imagination, and, 
indeed, cannot appreciate any impression ; for every impres- 
sion is in itself a complex thing, and must be grasped in its 
whole and in its parts at the same time. 

The function of the imagination is, then, as follows :-- 

1. To grasp am impression unconsciously. Through our 
sense of sight we get an impression of a whole as a resultant 
of the impressions of its parts, or a general blended impression. 

2. From this general blended impression consciously to 
resolve its separate parts. 

3. To build up from these separate parts a whole con- 
Sciously realised or a general synthesised impression. 

These mental processes are repeated time after time during 
the process of any drawing from the model, and we appreciate 
more and more clearly, not only the individual parts in them- 
selves, but also in their relation to one another, the general® 
impression. In this way we arrive at a mental picture (as 
was, indeed, the first impression, but that was ‘‘ blended ’’), 
a picture clearer than the first impression and very like the 
thing in itself, although naturally it cannot be identical with 
it. We have the capacity of apprehending and understanding, 
but we have also our own individualities and always tend 
Somewhat to exaggeration. We are not as impersonal as a 
camera, but even a photograph, from its inherent physical 
limitation, can never give an absolutely correct reproduction. 

It may be objected that I have not kept the idea of memory 
and the idea of imagination distinct. That is true to this 
extent, that we cannot remember anything whatever without 


_ Imagination. Memory would give us but confused impressions 


: 


} 
| 


were it not for the analytical and synthetical power of the 
imagination which makes the impressions clear. Memory is 


* A paper by Viktor Tardos, Professor of Composition at the 


_ Royal Hungarian College of Art, Budapest, read at the International 
Ait Congress. err 
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really the power of retaining an impression for a longer or 
shorter period. 

The lowest phase of activity of the imagination is the 
analysis of one single impression into its component parts and 
the building up from these component parts of the general 
synthesised impression. A higher phase is the selection of 
certain elements from the given impression and their com- 
bination so as to express a concisely evolved idea. The 
highest phase is the artistic expression of the imagination, 
which, half-consciously and half-unconsciously, blends the 
various elements of innumerable impressions evolved by the 
memory into the single whole which expresses the idea of the 
artist, 

We are told that the further the imagination travels from 
the originating impression the more the imagination creates 
from its store of memory pictures and the higher the moral 
worth of the idea which it is working to express, the greater 
must be the value of the imagination in itself. This, however, 
is not the case. Imagination in itself always exercises the 
same function, but the material on which the function is 
exercised has varying values. A sleeping dog shows, by his 
growls or his whines, that he sees images that make him angry 
or pleased. Imagination, then, cannot be so very splendid a 
thing since it is a function of a dog as well as of a man. 
Obviously it is a fairly general power. I do not go so far as 
to assert that a flint has imagination, but I do assert that the 
most degraded of mankind has imagination in his vilest 
thoughts and most abandoned sensualities, and that Michel 
Angelo had imagination when he painted the Sistine Chapel. 
In both cases the imagination is the same, but the material 
upon which it is exercised is. not. 

I have spoken hitherto of artistic imagination, but the 
mathematician, the man of science, the statesman, the soldier 
and the chess-player all exercise their imagination, though the 
object with which they exercise it—their leading idea—is in 
each case different. This leading idea bears the same relation 
to the thing to be achieved as the soul bears to the body. I 
do not know whether in this materialistic world it is permis- 
sible to speak of a soul, but be that which moves us, and with- 
out which we cannot even die, what it may, call it if you will 
a sensitive aura, we can at all events rejoice that we possess 
it, and we may at least venture to hope that through it some 
power will arise that shall. winnow our grains of value and 
scatter our worthless chaff to the four winds of heaven. 

Imagination being, then, what I have endeavoured to show, 
how best can we use and strengthen it by means of education ? 
How can those who are weak in this quality become stronger, 
and how can those well endowed with it, in the shortest time 
achieve the point at which the transference of the movements 
of the human figure to the drawing-board, and, in general, 
facility of technique, become reasonably easy ? 

The first step is the making of anatomical studies, surface 
topography, and the proper articulation of the joints and their 
proportions. The various bones should be drawn in different, 
but typical rather than natural, positions, and in their general 
relation to each other. A few action drawings from imagina- 


_ tion can be made to show the human figure performing some 


physical action, such as walking, running, throwing, lifting, 
or the like. The first attempts will, of course, be weak, but 
we must be content if the idea of action is grasped correctly 
in a mechanical sense, and if the figure is unmistakably doing 
what it 1s supposed to be doing in as vivid a manner as pos- 
sible, and is bringing into action all the necessary parts of 
the body. 

This is the first step. Now examine the various drawings. 
Tt will be found that most of them are done in silhouette ; the 
depth of the figure, its convexities and concavities, are not 
emphasised. It lacks modelling. Next, efforts will be made 
to improve these features, and some drawings will be made 
which express these features better. But now some of the 
drawings, in spite of their correct and energetic movement, 
contain ugly lines, parallel with or at right angles to, the 
lines of the drawing-board. Others, however, in addition to 
the characteristics of movement, have well-contrasted lines 
full of variety. We have now got characteristic energy of 
movement, modelling, perspective and good lines. The next 
step is to make studies of more difficult movements—climbing, 
lying down, getting up, turning back, and the like. In all 
these studies more important than the correct drawing of 
detail is the correct presentment of the artistic conception, 
and this can be attained notwithstanding faults of draughts- 
manship. The average pupil rarely exceeds this level, and we 
must be content if some of the drawings of each pupil attain 
this point. oN 

Those students, however, who show exceptional artistic 
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ability do not content themselves with one figure, but attempt 
to give the idea of the study—the particular action in question 
—by means of several figures and in various phases of the 
action—the beginning, middle or end. Here an elementary 
fault is most often apparent. The various figures are quite 
unconnected with one another. They are a series of figures, 
but do not form a group. The simplest form of group is that 
in which the various figures composing it do not really touch 
one another, but appear from the standpoint of the spectator 
to block parts of one another out. The silhouettes of the com- 
bined figures give a new whole. They are connected merely 
in a line sense, though in space any two of the figures may be 
standing five yards apart. This is the silhouette group, and 
is reached first by the student because these various figures, 
which in the line sense are apparently connected but in the 
space sense are quite separate, need not necessarily have any 
essential relation to one another. One of the figures may be 
doing something quite different from the others and yet form 
part of a silhouette group. 

Studies should next be given of figures (say, two) as close 
to each other in space as possible. The studies should be un- 
complicated by any considerations of history or draping. 
They should be restricted to the purely artistic aspect. Sub- 
jects should be chosen such as a figure carrying a wounded 
comrade, where the propinquity of the figures in space arises 
naturally from the subject, the carrying off of a woman, or a 
wrestling bout, where the greatest possible nearness of the 
figures to each other is also implied. 

Such plastic groups are also sculptors’ groups, since the 
sculptor is limited by his material—a block of marble—and 
is therefore obliged to select subjects which necessarily involve 
the greatest possible nearness of the figures to each other. On 
esthetic grounds, too, the. sculptor is faced with the same 
necessity, so as to obviate the unpleasant effect of gaps or 
obstructions, for naturally sculpture can be examined from 
every side. The sculptor, even more than the painter, must 
therefore try to compress his figures into a compact mass. 
The painter’s group will always be less compact than the 
sculptor’s, although when his subject demands it he may use a 
grouping almost as concentrated as the sculptor’s. 

With these studies we are faced with a host of difficulties 
by no means easy to overcome. The proper composition of a 
group—a thing but seldom achieved even by the greatest 
artists—demands not only plastic unity, but unity of action. 
In the case, for example, of two figures rolling a stone, this 
will mean that neither figure could have moved the stone 
without the help of the other ; in the case of two wrestlers, the 
desire of each is to overcome the other, they have a common 
but an opposite aim. 

Let us imagine a group—say, a faun carrying off a nymph. 
The nymph is trying with all her might to get free, and the 
faun holds her pressed against him. Here, again, the aim is 
common but opposed, and so there must be a divergence in the 
principal lines of the figures, so that the meaning of the group 
may be apparent in the plastic mass. In all these studies the, 
meaning should be expressed as vividly and unmistakably as 
possible. 

Up to this point the studies were mere mechanical repre- 
sentations of various movements, the object being to draw the 
human body in as many movements, postures and flexions as 
possible. This is effected partly by the living model executing 
some action, in which case the student must select that phase 
of the action that his composition demands, and partly by 
lay figures, which can be made to imitate the actual movements 
of hand, arm, foot, &c.. These can be used more especially in 

compositions entailing movements that would be too rapid 
for the student to follow from the living model. For such 
studies small movable lay figures should be used, some 20 centi- 
metres (72 inches) high. The skeleton is made of wire, the 
_ joints of intertwined wire rings, head, chest and pelvis of 
roughly modelled gutta-percha. The muscles are made of 
‘modelling wax or plasticine. Every movement of the body 
can be reproduced by these figures. They are of the greatest 
assistance in giving a general conception of the composition. 
-’ Details can be filled in from the living model. - 
. . The next step is to portray different emotions. The student 
is by now familiar with the human figure, and he can concen- 
trate his attention on the narrower field of such movements 
as express more than a mere physical action. His studies are 
much enriched by these new conceptions. One after another 
the questions of light and shade, chiaroscuro, and colora- 
tion are connected with the idea of esthetic form (the plastic 
of the picture), so that at a distance and at first glance the 


picture promises what a nearer and longer inspection shows it 
to .possess. 
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The student of decided talent can advance rapidly with the 
help of this ladder, and is spared decades of useless toil and 
weariness of spirit. His imagination is trained; from the 
simplest beginning he will be gradually led to the most com- 
plicated studies ; at no portion of his training will he be faced 
by anything impossible of achievement at his then stage of 
development; he will not be unnecessarily tired nor dis- 
heartened ; his self-confidence will be strengthened by his early 
successes. 2 

The student should also study philosophy, for to be an 
artist necessitates a quick judgment. If it be true that we 
see not with our eyes but with our brain, it is equally true 
that nothing so sharpens the wits as philosophy. For as a 
general in the field has to consider not only his own purpose 
but the forces he has available to achieve it, so too must the 
artist take thought of the end and the means. He, moreover, 
has the advantage of being under no obligation to act on the 
spur of the moment. Feeling—the artistic passion—gives the 
artist the material he is to work upon ready to his hand o 
imagination sifts and orders it, his judgment discerns the end 
for which it is fitted, and, according to this end, the parts 
and form of the organic whole are fashioned. Every work of 
art is a new creation; not dead letter added to dead let 
but a new and living poem. ys 

In conclusion I would like to emphasise a further point. 
Painting, like sculpture, is an art in three dimensions, though, 
unlike sculpture, it has to be exercised in two dimensions— 
the painter's canvas. For this very reason consideration must 
be paid to the laws of perspective and of modelling, and to the 
limitations of the flat surface to which they aré applied. The 
works of all great painters have the characteristics of three 
dimensional space ; they have also a decorative characteristic 
whereby the two dimensional space of the canvas is empha- 
sised. Here figure-painting and design join hands. In the 
pictures of Hans Makarts, indeed, there is little more than flat 
decoration with hardly any three dimensional suggestion. _ 

' The dark and light parts of a picture, the patches of 
colour which by their arrangement show the nature of the 
picture at a glance, must, in their form, depth of shading 
and position on the canvas, balance one another, and 1 
weave as it were an ornamental tissue with the grouping and 
spacing of the canvas and the swing and counterswing of mass, 
The portraits of Reynolds and Vandyke show this qualit 
as do all the figure compositions of the great masters. There 
is a true connection between figure composition (three dimen- 
sional) and design (two dimensional). We see this happy 
connection in the art of Walter Crane. A training in figure 
work is of the greatest help to the decorative artist, and for 
this very reason the figure-painter so often makes a successiu 
designer. 


DEVELOPING PUBLIC TASTE.* 


N considering the educational process of disseminating ¢ | 
ii ideas we must return to the springs of art. The law is the 
same for all: the young poet trains his rhythmical sense by 
the reading of the best verse, the young musician by studying 
the music scores of his predecessors. The student of form 
cannot escape from the law, and his study must be based or 
the work of the past. Under the hypothesis, then, that ar 
teaching is to be expanded and its influence made a persona 
one, the study of the works and methods of the great epoch! 
of art is of the first and highest importance. .2 

The history of art is a visible and tangible part of the lit 
history of nations, and time spent in illustrating and dis 


appreciation of the development, civilisation, language 
literature, geography and economics of great nations. = 
~ To come closer to the question of the dissemination of ar | 
ideas. In the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘it is tl 
natural progress of instruction to teach first what is obviow 
and perceptible to the senses, and from hence proceed graduall 
to notions large, liberal and complete, such as comprise th’ 
more refined and higher excellences in art.’’? The creative us 
of Nature’s materials for human purposes, which we ¢a' 
‘‘building,’? seems at once the obvious and natural basis 0| 
study, affording, as it does, the most apparent and permanen 
form of national history. By the study of buildings I do nc) 
mean a descriptive account of the mere edifices, but the 
of the relation of the architecture to the land and its resource 
to neighbouring influences, as well as to religion and climate 
war and commercial intercourse. The means of illustratio: 
i 


* From a paper by T. Delgaty Dunn, chairman of the Scotti: 
Committee, read ‘at the International Art Congress. a : 
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‘sidered, the environment, texture, light and shade, relative 
proportions and their influence and effect, can be seen and 
‘explained. Needless to say, however, the extent to which this 
kind of study could be carried on would depend on the age of 
the pupils, the time at the teacher’s disposal and the personal 
“interest he felt in the subject. For older pupils an explana- 
tion of the functional meaning of the construction and orna- 
ment of buildings would be of vital importance. Computed 
at its lowest, the beneficial effect that a review of fine archi- 
tectural examples would have on the minds of pupils is incal- 
eulable. Learning might be unconscious, but learn they must. 
It is not desirable to multiply illustrations; a few charac- 
teristic and well-chosen examples would be better than a large, 
confusing series. Where sculpture has formed part of a scheme 

‘in an architectural composition, it would naturally be con- 
_ sidered at the same time and in relation to the building. 

- Later it might be illustrated and explained in closer detail. 
‘Thus the Parthenon frieze requires for its true appreciation 
__a knowledge of its original position, though its groups require 

“separate examination to understand its story. 

Without any consideration of the philosophy of art (which, 
indeed, would be neither possible nor desirable for the pupils) 
the study of pictures could be treated in simple, interesting 

ways by lantern reproductions, good prints, or by both. Some- 

‘thing would be said of the artist, of his life and times. Was 
he young or old when he painted the picture? Was the 
picture painted for the subject chiefly, as in early work, where 
the purpose was to preach or teach, to warn and encourage, 

‘to tell stories or record events? What kind of a place was it 

intended for—a small room lit from the side as in so many 

‘Dutch pictures, or some vast salon like so many of those of 

Rubens? Wasit meant for chapel or palace? Wasit intended 
for a simple Scriptural illustration or for some subtle allegory, 

“historial record or homely story? The study lends itself to 
sympathetic and intelligent treatment, while, apart from the 

story or intention of the work, its drawing, colour arrange- 

“ment, balance of light and shade, space relations or composi- 

“tion, method of production (whether oil, tempera, fresco or 
mosaic) could be referred to and explained briefly and brightly. 
‘The skill of the teacher would be evidenced by his selection of 

subject and by his adoption of such terms and explanations 
as would most adequately suit the age and experience of the 

‘pupils. For older or more mature pupils blackboard diagrams 

‘to illustrate composition and grouping might well be used in 
‘conjunction with the picture illustration. Simple exercises 
‘in the composition of pictures might occasionally be given of 

Such subjects as would be likely to interest children and be 
within their knowledge and power to express in a childish 
way. Pictures or prints hung permanently in the class-room 

‘would seem at first thought to possess the value of constantly 
‘impressing the eye, but their very familiarity may so satiate 
‘the mind as to destroy the effect that novelty and charm of the 
‘unfamiliar possess, The objection to the use of casts of ‘sculp- 

_ ture or ornament is that they are seldom of the colour and 


“never of the texture of the original, and in lighting and sur-. 


‘Toundings are so far removed from their originals that they 
are as likely to mislead as to help pupils to a knowledge of 
‘their finer artistic qualities. Their value lies more in the 
_ interest aroused by previous study and understanding and by 
Subsequent examination in the light of the interest gained 
thereby. 
What are commonly called the minor or industrial arts of 
a people are their universal or everyday arts, and these reflect 
‘that people’s culture as certainly as does their literature or 
architecture, When visits can be made to collections the actual 
‘objects make an appeal to the mind impossible by any other 
Means. Unfortunately, the exigencies of school work make 
this method of study practically impossible except at rare 
intervals. The lantern again furnishes the next best means 
Of illustration if supplemented by prints to supply scale and 
‘some idea of the colour effect. ‘‘ The beauty produced by finely 
-Proportioned and delicately contrasted spaces should be em- 
Phasised in all study of historic ornament. The gradual 
training of the eye and the mind to a fine appreciation of this 
4mportant element will lead the pupils to a right understand- 
Ing of what constitutes good work, and will ultimately express 
itself in their creative efforts.’’ Fine proportions, sound con- 


Struction, appropriate form and suitable enrichment are 


qualities which make for beauty, but their recognition and 
4ppreciation is not instinctive. When dealing with questions 
of taste in relation to familiar surroundings, it would be an 
ee to be able to contrast good and bad work of a similar 
eran i 


_ Imaginative exercises, if treated seriously and systemati- - 


cally, offer valuable opportunities to the teacher for the 
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investigation of the finer qualities of the child mind. Pupils 
must be encouraged to express ideas as soon as ideas begin to 
form. When they have acquired the power and confidence to 
express thought, power will grow as the thoughts enlarge. 
The imagination, in order to be appealed to, must first be 
quickened and stimulated. Correction, suggestion and 
criticism are as necessary to the child in this work as in any 
other. Above all, whatever exercise he may be set to do must 
be of interest to him, be comprehended by him, and considered 
from his point of view. Children’s drawings are largely 
symbolical and conventional forms, and must be regarded as 
such in early work. It is to be remembered that their courage 
to express ideas through drawing increases until they are 
thirteen or fourteen years old; after this there is a decided 
tendency to diffidence ; they think in small units, and their 
intellectual powers are fragmentary and broken. In early 
years they like to draw large, distinct figures expressed by 
few lines—full faces at first, then profiles nearly always facing 
to the left ; and they usually select the dramatic points of a 
story. 

Colour study undoubtedly requires to be systematised and 


_ given a larger share of time and attention. So much of the 


charm of the decorative depends on good colour that its com- 
parative neglect is only to be explained by the fact that colour 
in the school is but a thing of yesterday. Now that the colour- 
box is universally used, the way to a broader and fuller 
recognition of the possibilities of art instruction is opened up 
in the development of the colour sense. A theoretical know- 
ledge of abstruse colour terminology is neither desirable nor 
necessary, but it is of importance that the ordinary meaning 
of such terms as serve to communicate ideas between teacher 
and pupil be imparted. Colour experiment may readily be 
exercised in conjunction with pattern planning. In this con- 
nection it is a question if our use of the word “‘ design ”’ is not 
a misuse of terms, and it is possible that more might be 
obtained were we to ask for less. In setting children to make 
designs of a technical nature we assume their possession of 
a store of ideas and a reserve of ability in drawing, as well 
as a knowledge and appreciation of the refinements of the 
decorative in its idealisation of Nature’s facts. This power 
may be acquired and shown to some extent in the later years 
of school life, but it is manifestly too much to expect from 
young children. 

The recognition of art teaching as a vital and necessary 
feature of public instruction is now generally recognised. In 
many ways our work has expanded from the drawing of a few 
years ago; apparent difficulties have been smoothed away, 
and now nothing is heard of the impossibility of finding time 
for Nature and other kinds of drawing. Obviously there is no 
finality in art teaching any more than in art expression, hence 
the question of its further enlargement becomes insistent. 
The future position and influence of the art teacher depends 
on his full recognition of the psychological and educational 
possibilities of his subject. A one-sided and partial training 
in any separate subject of a curriculum or in the aggregate of 
them can never be recognised as satisfactory. 

Drawing, modelling, colouring are some of the means by 
which we may hope to develop and direct self-activity, but, as 
I have endeavoured to show, it is not on these alone that the 
training of the young in the art idea rests. 

The time seems opportune for us to make an effort to add 
to the hand and eye training afforded by drawing and allied 
exercises such regular and positive instruction in the evolution 
and principles of art as will lead to an intelligent perception 
of beauty, and a cultivated and sound judgment on the part 
of our pupils, and thereby contribute to their intellectual and 
social well-being. 


TOWN PLANNING." 


EFORE any plan for a new town or for a scheme of town 
development can with prudence be commenced a very 
thorough survey should be made of the whole problem. Pro- 
fessor Geddes in several stimulating essays has pointed out 
that this survey can hardly be too wide or too thorough. The 
town which seeks to take in hand and guide its:own future 
development must first thoroughly know itself. 

On the sociological side, Seeoohm Rowntree’s survey of 
York and Tom Marr’s of Manchester may be quoted as good 
examples. A thorough examination and survey of the whole 
town should clearly be made, sufficient to enable maps based 
on the Ordnance survey to be prepared, coloured to indicate 
such matters as the degree of density of population in dif- 


* From a paper by Raymond Unwin, read at the congress.of the 
Sanitary Institute in Cardiff. 
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ferent portions of the town and any insanitary areas or areas 
of special poverty ; the distribution of residential, business 
and manufacturing areas throughout the town, with such sub- 
divisions as may seem desirable, and also the distribution of 
parks, public open spaces and other vacant places and their 
extent. 

In most towns there exists already much material of the 
nature of an historical survey, in connection with which there 
would need to be collected a series of maps showing as far as 
possible the past development of the town, and also showing 


all public buildings, ancient monuments or places of historic _ 


value, general interest or special beauty, such as should be 
preserved. For use in comparison and suggestion plans should 
also be collected of towns similarly placed, and particulars, 
as far as available, of town-planning work carried out in other 
countries. Geological maps would be required, also diagrams 
showing climatic conditions, prevailing winds, rainfall, &c. 
Further, the survey should include all local traffic conditions, 
relative intensity of the daily inward and outward flow of 
population in different directions, the possibilities for exten- 
sion of railways, tramways, waterways, &c. Particulars of 
local industries, specially of those which show signs of in- 
creasing, with the nature of any special requirements neces- 
sary for them, should be collected. All existing water supplies 
and drainage systems, with the limitations of height or depth 
to which they are available and their capacity for increase, 
should be scheduled, together with any marked tendencies of 
the town to grow in certain directions ; while local require- 
ments, customs or prejudices affecting the size and character 
of building plots, and local conditions as to building materials 
and traditional methods of building would be of great value. 
Future requirements in the way of sites for schools or other 
public buildings, playgrounds, parks and open spaces should 
be foreseen and provided for. 

Such, then, very shortly summarised, is the city survey 
which should be made before the plan of any town extension 
is attempted. None of this information can be dispensed with 
if a good plan is to be made. On the thoroughness of this 
survey will depend both the economic success of the plans for 
future development and the preservation of the city’s indi- 
vidual character by which alone the poetry of its existence 
can continue to cling to its enlarged self. 

We have already sacrificed too much of the individuality 
of our towns. This has been partly due to the ease of modern 
long-distance transit, which tends to mix up all our building 
materials in one monotonous jumble spread all over the 
country. The tiles of the eastern counties invade the slate 
districts of Wales, while the Welsh slates displace the tiles of 
Staffordshire or the stone slabs of the Derbyshire village ; and 
in this and other similar ways local characteristics, which 
arose in old towns from the common use of local building 
materials and which greatly contributed to produce the indi- 
viduality of different towns and districts, are being rapidly 
lost. 

In addition to the general survey referred to above, the 
town planner must himself make a careful study of his site, 
which should include the preparation of a contour plan of the 
whole area to be dealt with, and a careful survey of existing 
trees or other features of interest or beauty which may be 
incorporated into the design. 

There is much discussion among town planners as to 
whether the design should follow formal or informal lines. 
The subject is too wide a one to be dealt with here. It seems 
to me that it is, generally speaking, natural for man to carry 
out his works to a definite and orderly design. In the laying 
out of land, however, all such designs should be made with 
due submission to the conditions of the site, and should be 
inspired by a full appreciation of its suggestions. To com- 
mence the work by straightening all the watercourses, levelling 
the undulations and clearing away existing trees, in order 
that there may be prepared a clear field upon which to develop 
some designer’s pet scheme, would seem to be presumptuous 
folly. 

What is needed to guide the town planner is not so much 
a strong prejudice in favour of either formality or informality 
of treatment, but first such a respect for his site and for the 
natural beauty which he may find there as will make him 
realise the importance of incorporating his design with the 
site, and so arranging his scheme that it may be the means of 
harmonising as far as possible the buildings with the sur- 
rounding country ; and, second, such a clear belief in the 
beauty of orderly design as will save him from the mistake 
-of imagining that any natural beauty can arise from mere 
aimless informality. We can forgive the designer who leans 
rather much to formality of design, as we can forgive the one 


who too excessively sacrifices his design to the minor features 
of his site. It is the mere aimless designer who considers that 
there is virtue in mere informality whom we cannot forgive, 
Time will not permit here of our considering the relative 
advantages of straight streets and curved streets and the 
different kinds of street pictures which can be produced in 
each; nor the question of enclosed “‘places’’ and open 
‘* places,’’ of separate street junctions or focal points where 
many streets meet, of the best ways of managing each to 
facilitate traffic and to produce good effect ; but a great number 
of such matters must be studied in connection with the town 
plan. In all large towns special attention should be devoted 
to the question of traffic, for the solution of the housing 
problem in our large towns undoubtedly depends on a com- 
bined use of cheap transit facilities with the development of 
garden suburbs or garden cities on the outskirts or in the near 
neighbourhood of the towns themselves ; and perhaps the most 
pressing need of the moment is for the arranging and planning 
of such suburban developments as will effectually relieve the 
congestion at the centre of our towns. 4 
Having selected the districts most suitable for development 
as residential centres and provided the necessary transit 
facilities by rail, tube or tramway, our first care must be to 
limit the number of houses to the acre which may be built in 
these suburbs. The experience of Letchworth, Hampstead, 
Earswick and Bournville all teaches that probably twelve 
cottages to the acre is about the right number for suburban 
districts. This gives a sufficiently large garden to be worth 
while cultivating, and not more than can be easily managed 
by an ordinary family without outside help. It affords ample 
ground for play places for children, bowling greens or tennis 
lawns for the elders, in addition to the garden plots. What- 
ever means we take for limiting the number of houses to the 
acre the rules must be of a flexible character, to allow of 
varying the size of garden to the individual houses and of the 
devotion of portions of the land for the purposes mentioned 
above. In places where it may be found that any considerable 
number of tenants are not able or willing to cultivate the whole 
of their one-twelfth of an acre, the gardens may be reduced im 
size, and the land thus set free may be devoted to allotments 
or greens. Considering that building by-laws commonly allow 
from forty to sixty houses to be built on an acre, and in all 
these measurements I am excluding the roads, twelve to the 
acre may be regarded in some places as a counsel of perfection 5 
and perhaps where sites are at all near to the centres of towns 
a rather larger number of houses may be permitted. But when 
the number exceeds twenty to the acre undue crowding ui- 
doubtedly commences. It becomes necessary either to reduce 
the length of the gardens and the space between the backs of 
the buildings to an unpleasing and unwholesome extent, or, 
what is more commonly done, to curtail the length of the 
frontage allowed to each house until the long straggling back 
projections, which are the curse of our modern suburban 
cottages, are rendered necessary. These projections, which 
are uncontrolled by our present by-laws, are simply re-creating 
in another form what are virtually back-to-back cottages open- 
ing upon narrow blind alleys, sometimes not more than 10 feet 
or 15 feet wide, into which little fresh air and less sunlight 
can ever penetrate. If the number of houses to the acre can be- 
reduced to something between ten and twenty it will at once 
become possible to give reasonable frontage for each house. 
It will become possible to so plan the sites that not only shall | 
there be ample air space for every house, but there shall also 
be abundant sunshine into all the important rooms of every 
house and a cheerful and pleasant outlook over some green or 
garden space from all the windows. | 
But, if this garden city type of development of the suburbs | 
is to be practicable, we must reconsider our ideas as to roads. | 
The present custom is to fix a minimum width of from 
40 feet to 50 feet, and to require that all the roads within 2 | 
given local government district shall be macadamised, kerbed, _ 
channelled and asphalted to one specification, regardless of 
whether they are main roads, which will some day require to 
be widened at great expense to the public to provide space for 
tramway lines, or whether they are simply building roads - 
giving access to a few cottages. A simple carriage drive of 
from 13 feet to 16 feet in width is found ample for all the 
traffic that passes to and from a great mansion, such as Chats- 
worth or Blenheim, and no temptation would induce the 
owners of such a mansion to make one of our by-law roads 
leading up to their home. Why, then, may not a simple well- 
kept carriage drive give all the access that is required to a 
dozen or two cottages, the traffic to which would be as nothing 
compared with that which passes to and from the great mam- 
sion?. Instead of a dreary space of 40 feet or.50 feet -wide, 
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accumulating dust and radiating heat, we might have in 
front of our cottages a broad space of grass planted with trees, 
and a simple carriage way giving access to them. This would 
very greatly reduce the expense of roadmaking, and would in 
turn enable those who are laying out the land to give greater 
length of frontage to each cottage. 


HITTITES AND GREEK ART.* 


LTHOUGH the Hittites are known to us as a political 
power only through the contemporary chronicles of the 
campaigns undertaken against them by the kings of Egypt 
and Assyria, they occupy an independent position of excep- 
tional importance in connection with the development of the 
archaic civilisation of Asia and Europe; for they were not 


_ merely the originators of the ideograms from which the sylla- 
" baries of Cyprus and Cilicia, and Mysia, and the non-Hellenic 


letters of the alphabets of Cappadocia, Lycia and Caria were 
derived, but, if we may rely on the evidence of the Syrian, 
Rouman and Anatolian sculptures ascribed to them, they were 
also the actual propagandists, in the course of their conquests 
and commerce, of the mythology, worship, manners and 
eustoms and characteristic illustrative arts which, as in- 
fluenced in their inception by the ubiquitous presence of 
Egypt, they received directly from Mesopotamia, and in turn 
transmitted with gradual and continuous local qualification, 
eastward into Media and Central Asia, and westward through 
Lydia and Ionia to the islands and mainland of Greece, 
where they were introduced concurrently with the elements 
of Pharaonic culture directly imported from the delta of the 
Nile by the Phcenicians, 

' Until the eighth century B.c. the Hittites were the most 
powerful people in Syria and Asia Minor, and the main 
intermediaries through whom the arts of Chaldea and Baby- 
lonia were transmitted to the shores of the Euxine, Propontic 


and Afgean seas; and after the annihilation of the Hittite 


nationality by Sargon (II.), although the modified Baby- 
lonian arts of Assyria were chiefly exported from Mesopo- 
tamia by sea and in the course of the coasting trade between 
Pheenicia and Hellas served to exert a specific influence on 
the proto-Ionic art of Lycia, Caria, Lydia and Mysia, they 
continued also to find their way westward by the immemorial 
overland routes throagh Cappadocia, Phrygia and Lydia; 
so that it is almost impossible to set bounds, either in geo- 
graphical area or in historic time, to the influence of the 


_ Hittites on the arts of the Old World. 


The art of Greece, in its earlier prehistoric examples ante- 
cedent to the twelfth century 3.c., was exclusively derived 
from Chaldea and Babylonia through the Hittites; and in 


its later prehistoric period, between the twelfth and eighth 


centuries, although Greece was at this time in communication, 
through the Phoenicians, with both Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
it continued to be predominantly influenced, through the 
intervention of the Hittites, by that of Mesopotamia, then 
centered in Assyria. Even after the disappearance of the 
Hittites the authority of Assyria was exercised over Greek 


_ art all through its archaic period, from the eighth to the fifth 


centuries B.c., not so much in the course of the commercial 


“navigation of the seafaring Phenicians as along the Hittite 


military road from Carchemish to Sardis and Smyrna, 
Ephesus and Miletus ; for it was by this overland route across 
Asia Minor that the proto-Ionic column and all the arts 
correlated with the Ionic order were carried from Assyria 
mto Greece. When, moreover, the Ionian States were for a 
while, during the rise of the Lydian kingdom under the 

ermnads, cut off from direct communication with the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, the immemorial intercourse between 
Greece and Mesopotamia was, notwithstanding this temporary 
obstruction, maintained by way of Sinope and the other Mile- 
Sian colonies, founded in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. on the Asiatic shores of the Euxine sea. 


During the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Hellenic art 


completely emancipated itself from foreign exemplars, and 


_ then, in the suite of ‘‘ striding Alexander ” and his successors 


| 


_ and of the “ full-fortuned Cesars,’’ it began to react on Asia 
_ Minor, and Egypt, and Syria, and Mesopotamia; the Hel- 


lenisation of these effete Semitic and Semiticised nations going 
on uninterruptedly to the commencement of the attacks of the 
Goths, and Vandals, and Huns, and, after them, of the Arabs, 
and Turks, and Mongols, on the western and eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire. This refluent revivification of Asia 
by Europe was naturally first and most felicitously felt in the 


-* From a paper by Sir George Birdwood, published in the 


Jowrnal of the Royal Society of Arts. 
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primeval Hittite lands opposite Hellas, the coasts of which 
had been colonised from the eleventh century B.c. by the 
‘Kolian and the Ionian Greeks ; and it was in Ionia, where, 
as also in Lycia, there had been something like an indepen- 
dent growth of Hellenic art, parallel with its development 
in Crete, Argos, Sicyon, A3gina and Athens, that some of its 
noblest fruits were matured, on, as it were, its true native 
soil, and from roots originally transplanted from Mesopo- 
tamia by the Hittites. 

We have thus preserved to us in Asia Minor illustrations 
of the art of Greece at every stage of its evolution ; from the 
rough-hewn bas-reliefs of alien workmanship that, when as 
yet it was not, were the earliest models of its lowly imitative 
beginnings, to the masterpieces of free and spontaneous ex- 
pression in architecture and statuary that bear still living 
witness to its unapproachable perfection in the age of 
Pericles ; and also the debased and grandiose monuments of 
its gradual decline and degradation during its servitude to 
imperial Rome, 

First there are the vestiges, extending over the sixteen 
centuries from B.c. 2400 to B.c. 800, of the primitive Chal- 
deean art of the Hittites, that was the immediate inspiration 
of the pre-historic or pre-Homeric art of Greece, as exem- 
plified by the tombs of Spata and Menedi in Attica, of 
Orchomenos in Bootia, and of Nauplia and Mycene in 
Argolis; by the cyclopean masonry of ‘‘ walled Tiryns”’ 
and of Mycene; and, above all, by ‘‘the Lion Gate of 
Mycene.’’ To the later centuries of this prolonged period 
belong the remains found at Ayazeen of the dubious art of 
the Phrygians. During these later centuries also the 
artistic manufactures of Egypt and Assyria began to be 
imported by the Phceenicians into the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago; and the kermes red, saffron yellow 
and indigo blue garments, and rich embroideries, the jewel- 
lery, and bronze vessels, and arms and armour, and furni- 
ture, 


‘Made all of Hebon and white Yvorie,’’ 


received overland across Asia Minor and by sea from Sidon, 
being imitated with ever-increasing skill by the Greeks of 
Dorian Crete, Rhodes, Thera and Melos, and of ‘suddenly 
uprising Delos,’’ the centre of the Ionian Cyclades, and the 
most sacred seat of the Pan-Hellenic worship of Apollo, there 
gradually rose among them the mixed Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian and indigenous insular art, intermediate in character 
between the pre-historic and the archaic art of Greece, and 
distinguished as Pelasgian. This phase of Greek art is 
illustrated by the mass of the ‘‘ Sidonia wares’’ found by 
Schliemann at Mycene and Troy, and by the so-called 
‘Island Stones,”’ or ovoid, cubical and prismatic seals of 
steatite, sard, agate, jasper and chalcedony, engraved with 
an unpremeditated originality and spontaneous sense of 
beauty that are the sure foretokens of the supreme excellency 
in the higher representative arts subsequently attained by 
the Greeks. 

Next in order are the remains in Asia Minor of the archaic 
period of Greek art, arbitrarily reckoned from B.c. 776, the 
date of the first Olympiad, to B.c. 486-79, the date of the close 
of the Persian wars with the decisive victories of Salamis 
and Platea. During these 300 years the artistic influence of 
Assyria was still predominant in Asia Minor and in insular 
and continental Greece, and gradually led to the development 
of the proto-Ionic building style, most of the examples of 
which in Asia Minor, its native country, disappeared during 
the destructive progress of the campaigns of Cyrus and of 
Darius and Xerxes (B.c. 546-480-79) ; excepting in the moun- 
tainous and comparatively secluded district of Lycia, where 
some of the monumental tombs erected before these campaigns 
survived them unharmed,.or were at least restored without 
any change in their construction and ornamentation, and 
have thus preserved to the present time the true type of the 
crudely compiled Assyro-Aryan art of that period. The so- 
called ‘‘ Harpy Tomb” at Xanthus is one of the earliest of 
these Lycian monuments ; but the later rock-cut sepulchres 
at Telmissus, Antiphellus and Myra, and the similar struc- 
tures at Caryanda, Pinara and Limyra, none of them probably 
dating before the third and fourth centuries B.c., as faith- 
fully reflect the architecture of the wooden houses, in which 
the Aryan Lycians dwelt in the first century of the archaic 
or proto-Ionic period of Greek art. The so-called ‘‘ Tomb 
of the Rock’’ at Myra may be particularly instanced, on 
account of the marked Assyrian character of its decorative 
details. The same foreign features are to be clearly traced 
in the more advanced Ionic art of the so-called ‘‘ Monument 
of the Nereids ’’ at Xanthus and the Heroon at Djolbashi, 
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It was during this transitionary period of Greek art that 
the vast Ionic temples, the ruins of the restorations of which 
after the Persian wars are still to be seen at Branchide, 
Samos and Ephesus, were first built of marble, in the place 
of the timber temples that had previously occupied the same 
sites. It was then also that ‘‘ glorious’’ statues of marble 
were substituted for the ‘‘scraped’’ wooden images of the 
gods ; and these noble transformations were all initiated by 
the Ionians, who, at the beginning of the sixth century B.c., 
were the leading people among the Greeks in all the arts that 
minister to the dignity and refined spirituality of civilised 
life. 

The artistic influence of Assyria during this period more- 
over extended far beyond Asia Minor and Greece. It had 
become predominant in Egypt from the tenth century B.c. ; 
and about the same date it must have begun to prevail in Italy, 
for when Rome was founded in the eighth century, Etruria, 
or archaic Rome, already possessed its own peculiar national 
arts, the sources of which must be sought not only in Egypt 
and Greece, but directlyin Assyria. The Etruscans were not 
actually or not altogether Phoenicians, like their intimate 
allies the Carthaginians, but they received the arts of the 
East through the Pheenicians, and transmitted them as 
modified in passing through their own hands ‘to the Romans. 
The Aolian Greeks of Cyme in Asia Minor who, with the 
Z£olian Greeks of Chalcis in Eubcea, founded Cume, the oldest 
of the Hellenic colonies in Italy in the eleventh century B.c., 
and the Ionian Greeks from Abydos and Naxos, and the 
Dorian Greeks of Corinth, Megara, Crete and Rhodes, who 
settled in Sicily in the eighth century B.c., also carried with 
them the same Eastern arts as they practised in Greece, where 
they had been originally introduced through the Hittites and 
the Pheenicians, and again adapted them to the local condi- 
tions and necessities, and’ the newly developed manners and 
customs of their larger colonial life in ‘‘ Magna Grecia.”’ 
The Romans, in their turn, in rising to importance in Italy, 
borrowed the circular Assyrian arch from the Etruscans, the 
same arch as has been found among the ruins of the Pheni- 
cian substratum of the temple of Solomon (B.c. 1015-980) at 
Jerusalem, and the Egyptian stone lintel from the Campanian 
Greeks, as also the general plan, construction and ornamenta- 
tion of their temples and domestic dwellings ; and the mixed 
Etruscan and Italiote elements thus combined in the national 
architecture run through all the minor arts of Republican 
Rome; and when Greece became a province of the empire 
(B.c. 146) and Greek architects and sculptors and painters, 
who had long ceased to depend on Asiatic incentives for their 
inspiration, were reduced to the humiliation of having to 
labour for the gratification of the ostentatious tastes of their 
proud conquerors, the extended application they gave to the 
round Assyrian arch of Etruria determined the type of the 
enslaved Greek art of imperial Rome, as exemplified by the 
vast basilicas (town halls, literally) and the baths and amphi- 
theatres erected under the Cesars in every capital city of their 
world-wide dominions, and by the august Pantheon of 
Agrippa and other similarly constructed temples, the lofty 
domes of which became the distinctive feature of the churches 
of Christianised Italy. 

The period of the greatest splendour of the arts of Greece, 
from B.C. 480, the date of the deliverance of the country from 
the Persians, to B.c. 146, the date of its subjugation by the 
Romans, signalised by the successive supremacies of Athens, 
Sparta and Thebes (z.c. 480-338), the astonishing conquests 
of Alexander and the Diadochi (s.c. 538-280), and the bril- 
liant reign of the Attalide at Pergamum'(s.c. 280-133), is 
marked in Asia Minor by the restored temple of Artemis at 
Kphesus and of Hero at Samos, the two largest and most 
magnificent of Greek temples; by the temple of Apollo at 
Branchide ; and of Artemis Leucophryne at Magnesia, the 
most harmonious and beautiful in its proprtions of all Ionic 
temples ; by the temple of Dionysos at Téos; the temples of 
Athene Polias at Priene and at Pergamum; and by the 
majestic mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

Finally of the Roman period of Greek art, beginning 
B.0. 146 with the capture of Corinth by Mummius and ending 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries A.D., when classical 
art was inseparably involved in the overwhelming and con- 
clusive destruction of classical paganism, ‘science and philo- 
‘sophy, wrought by the invasions of the barbarians and the 
persecutions of Constantine the Great, Theodosius the Great 
and Justinian I.—of this protracted period of the progressive 
Hellenisation of the Roman Empire, thus-violently brought 
to an end through a series of untoward calamities, culminating 
in the relentless persecution of the old ‘ethnie religion, the 
architectural remains in Asia Minor are’ mdést instructive, 


‘influence in the course of the conquests of the Czsars am 


and so numerous that it is impossible here to more than merely 
indicate the best known of them. These are the Roman 
theatres at Aspendus in Pamphylia, at Patara in Lycia, 
at Iasus in Caria, and at Aizani in Phrygia, all of the “‘ Com- 
posite Order” of architecture ; and the Corinthian temple of 
Venus at Aphrodisias in Caria, the Ionic temple of Jupiter 
at ANzani, the Corinthian temple of Augustus at Ancyra in 
Galatea, the ‘‘Composite’’ temples of Jupiter at Patara, 
and of ‘‘all the gods’’ at Myra, both in Lycia, and the 
Corinthian’ temple near the modern Turkish’ village of 
Kisseljik, wrongly identified by Fellows with the ancient city 
of Labranda in Caria. ; BP 
It was by means of the round-headed arch, superimposed 
upon the lintel, that the Greeks were enabled to secure that 
combination of magnitude with impressive stability distin- 
guishing the building style of the imperial period; and, as 
I have already said, they adopted the expansive framework 
of the arch from the Etrusco-Italiote architecture of Repub- 
lican Rome. Yet the universal application of arching and 
vaulting by them under the Cesars was probably also in some 
degree due to the direct reaction at this time of Asiatic—that 
is, of predominantly Assyrian—forms and methods of con- 
struction on the Roman world. - 
~The Greeks were—about the date of the Christian era— 
brought, in Phenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, . 
familiar and uninterrupted contact with arts that hac 
indeed been already modified by themselves through the 
establishment in the fourth century B.c. of the Macedonian 
dominion of Alexander the Great, and the Seleucide an 
Lagide, over all Anterior Asia to North-western Ind 
(“India alba’’), and in Egypt, but which still, particu 
larly in the building style of these countries, preserved trac 
not to be found in Greece or even in Italy, of the vague and 
barbaric grandeur of the Egypto-Mesopotamian temples 4 
palaces of Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia, wherein th 
architecture and subsidiary decorative arts of the civilised 
world have everywhere had their origin; and probably i 
was not less to the intimate intercourse of the Greeks fron 
the time of Alexander the Great and his successors Wi 
Anterior Asia, than to the universal influence of 
under the Cesars, that we owe the aggrandised features 0; 
the almost rankly luxuriant classical art of the Greco 
Roman period. We <4 . 
At the same time that Greek art was thus adapting itsel 
to the varied requirements of the Roman Empire, it in tun 
modified the local art of every nation brought under it 


the commerce of the Greeks; and to this day in Persia, th 
Punjab, Sindh, Rajputana, Central and Western India 
and other countries of the unchanging Hast, the domesti 
architecture is more Roman, that is, of the Pompeian villa 
or “country house’’ type, than in modern Rome its 
‘circumstance undoubtedly in some’ part due to the timbe 
construction used in their dwellings by the Aryans whereye 
they spread themselves, but principally attributable to th 
direct artistic impress of the Greco-Roman period on thes 
Asiatic regions. a 
This interaction between the West and the Hast pre 
duced, between B.c. 226 and a.D. 652, the Sassanian art ¢ 
Persia. ae 
Again, when classical art, in its later “ debased Rie 
form, sought a refuge in Constantinople (a.p. 330), fro 
the barbarians who overthrew the Western Empire, it ther 
in the service of Eastern Christianity, and under the i 
fluence of Sassanian, and Indo-Buddhistic, and Coptic 4 
‘transformed itself, between the sixth and twelfth centurit 
A.)., into Byzantine art; of which a strong outpost wé 
planted at Ravenna, in Italy (4.p. 568-752). ae | 
Then on the Nestorian Greeks being driven in the a 
and sixth centuries from Constantinople, they fled ini 
Syria, Persia and Egypt, and from Persia where, é 
seceders from the Church identified with the Easter. En 
pire, they were most hospitably received, they spread ini 
Arabia, and Central Asia to the confines of China, am 
into India, until, in the fourteenth century A.D., ‘the: 
further diffusion was cut short by the conquests on 
-cutions of the Mongols under Timur. But they had carri¢| 
with them from the first the nascent principles of Byzantiz 
art, and in the seventh and eighth centuries were everywhe! 
accepted by the Saracen Arabs as their architects and art 
sans; and limiting themselves in conformity with the rel 
gious scruples of their employers, in part shared by then 
‘selves, to the production of floral and geometrical ornament | 
tion, they, on the foundations of Sassanian, Coptic, at 
Byzantine art, created Saracenic art as the ultimate Ha) 
tern expression of Greek art. ..- °° = 7) Sai 


{ 
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» _ Similarly in the West, on Leo ITI. (Isauricus), a.d, 717, 
~ expelling the makers of images from Constantinople, they 
sought sanctuary in Italy, where, under the patronage of 
Charlemagne (4.D. 768-814), they gave that direction to the 
architecture of the Christianised barbarians who had over- 
- thrown the Western Empire, which, notwithstanding the 
continuing vitality of the traditions of classical art in 
Italy and France, resulted in the development, between the 
ninth and sixteenth centuries a.p., of the sublime Gothic 
art of medieval Europe. 
Such have been the outgrowths from the rudimentary 
Egypto-Mesopotamian arts of Chaldea, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, under the fostering influences of the rationalising, 
artistic genius of the Greeks; and the debt to it of Sassanian, 

Indo-Buddhistic, Coptic, Byzantine, Saracenic and Gothic 
_ art may be learned not only from the remains of indigenous 
- Egyptian and Mesopotamian architecture, but from those 
arts of Southern and Posterior Asia, derived directly from 
Mesopotamia, that have never been modified by the har- 
monising touch of the Greeks, or only indirectly and par- 
tially, through very imperfect contact with Saracenic art 
along the secluded commercial coasts and far remote fron- 
tiers of the countries where they: have survived the term 
put to antiquity in Anterior Asia and Europe by the fall 
of the Western and Eastern Roman Empires and the rise 
of Christendom and Islam. . 
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YORK MINSTER. 


_\ REPORT on the restoration works has been issued to the 
subscribers. The Dean remarks that there is a unani- 
_ mous yérdict in favour of the flying buttresses to the nave, 

which were for a time a considerable occasion for dispute 

among archeologists and others. The restoration of the 

_ Five Sisters’ Window’’ has been completed, and the Dean 

_ observes in regard to this work :—‘‘ We feel indeed that ‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’’ During the more than 

_ twenty-five years that I have been here I have never until now 
really appreciated this wonderful production of Medizval art. 
It seems now ever a fount of light in the great building, and 
as the rays of the setting summer sun pour their radiance 
upon it its brilliance and beauty become ‘ marvellous in our 

eyes.’ Truly, amidst the many beauties of our glorious fabric, 

_ the Five Sisters’ Window stands pre-eminent, and, bereft of 

its well-intentioned external shield of thick green glass, 

whith, to protect it from decay, dimmed its radiance for so 

_ Many years, it now receives the admiration of all the most 

_ cultured and critical of this scientific and appreciative genera- 

tion. To the present Duke of Westminster the thanks of all 

__ are due for the munificence which enabled this important work 

_ to be carried out.” ; 

: € restoration of the parapet of the central tower has 
_ also been completed, 70 tons of stone being used, and at some 

_ future time the Dean hopes to be able to carry on the work of 

_ testoration up each of the four sides, and to restore the 
ornamentation, which has generally, and in some cases en- 

_ tirely, crumbled away, and it will then be seen how admirably 

_ the parapet was designed to be the climax of the whole. He 

_ thinks there is no reason for believing that pinnacles ever 

_ adorned the four corners of the tower, though it seems as if 

} preparations had been made for them. 

___ An important and pressing matter, in which a commence- 
Ment has already been made, is the condition of the mullions 
of the windows throughout the building. 

___ As regards the provision of a suitable pulpit for the nave— 

a need which has been long manifest—the report states :— 

Bethe late Mr. Bodley supplied a very beautiful and appro- 

_ PYate design, but little progress has been made hitherto in 

_ Providing the cost. Now there seems a stringent reason for 

_ taking this matter in hand. During the last few months the 

_ threé daughters of the late Dean Duncombe have passed to 
_ Meir rest, each leaving munificent benefactions to the Minster, 
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_ Which, while not producing sufficient to supply all the claims © 


on the 
tional 
— annum 


restoration of the Minster independent of any addi- 
contributions, will yield such a substantial sum per 
as will materially 


help us in providing the funds re-_ 


quired. It seems only right that some appropriate recogni- . 


tion of their care and goodwill for the building which we all _ 


80 cordially value should be placed within its walls. What 
_ More appropriate than the completion of the last work which 
‘ ie who shared with them in their devotion to the Minster 
_ Radin hand when the call to rest came tohim? His successor, 
(BEY, Hare, has all the detailed drawings in his possession, and 
_ lwill be a labour of love to him to join with us in what will, 
i 8m sure, be consonant with the feelings of us all.’’ 
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The total estimate is 6001. and only 150/. has been raised, 


| and the Dean appeals for further help. 


The restoration of the tomb of Archbishop Bowet has not 
yet been begun. Another large and important work also is 
before the Dean and Chapter in the necessary repairs, &c., 
required by the Minster bells. Mr. Taylor, of Loughborough, 
has been consulted, and he gives by no means a satisfactory 
account of the condition of the peal, and also of Big Peter in 
the northern tower. He suggests a new frame, as he is con- 
vinced there will always be trouble with the swinging of the 
bells if it is attempted to re-hang them on the existing frame, 
which is light and weak, and badly designed for such a heavy 
peal of bells. The estimate for this absolutely necessary work 
(adds the report) amounts to 8961., and it is desirable that it 
should be put in hand as soon as possible. 


COOL HOUSES FOR MELBOURNE, 


[ his address as President of the Royal Victorian Institute 
of Architects, Mr. E. A. Bales said:—As regards the 
question of cooler houses I do not consider that the sugges- 
tion to appoint a commission to inquire into the question 
would result in any very material benefit to the community. 
The protracted spell of hot weather which we have ex- 
perienced this summer is unusual and due to abnormal 
conditions and seasons, and when passed it will probably not 
recur for some time, and will fade from our recollection and 
from that of our clients. I think I am justified in stating 
that we architects are in a position to design and erect 
houses suitable for this climate, to withstand the extremes 
of temperature, if our clients require it and instruct us 
accordingly. We are unable, however, to comply with this 
condition if we are to be continually restricted as regards 
cost, because to resist high temperature it is requisite to use 
more expensive and larger masses of materials and more 
careful construction than is at present the custom. These 
additional items cost money, and consequently increase the 
cost of the buildings. We recognise that double, or flat, 
roofs, with ample air spaces between them, also thicker 
walls, and wide projecting eaves and verandahs to intercept 
the sun’s rays, double windows and screen doors, and the 
introduction of fresh air from below the floors in lieu of 
straight through the walls, &c.—as is the present custom—, 
will tend to make the premises more habitable during spells 
of hot weather. I do not consider that these advantages can 
be procured without at least a thirty per cent. advance in 
the cost of construction, and this additional cost, except in 
a few cases, makes the introduction of these advantages pro- 
hibitive. There is a very material benefit to be obtained at 
little cost (other than forethought) during hot weather. I 
refer to the daily airing of the premises. If all the windows 
of a residence are opened—as is usually the case during the 
daytime when the shade temperature ranges from ninety to 
one hundred degrees—it stands to reason that any coolness 
in the house will be lost, and in a very short time the tem- 
perature inside will be similar to that outside. As against 
this custom, if in hot weather the windows are opened wide 
from about 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. and then closed and the blinds 
drawn, there would be in the houses a quantity of cool air 
which would make them more habitable during the hottest 
part of the day. In the ordinary class of residence con- 
structed with walls two half bricks in thickness, and a ceiling 
of some 7 inch of plaster and a roof of 4 inch of tile, it 
stands to reason that there is no quantity of material to 
intercept the external temperature, and, as a consequence, 
the premises become uninhabitable after a protracted spell of 
heat. It is extraordinary, however, how soon the inmates 
forget their discomforts under the exhilarating influences of 
the southerly change. ~ ; 


‘Mr. John Dickinson; J.P:, of Park House; Mowbray Road 
West, Sunderland, Durham, head of the firm of Messrs. Jéhn 
Dickinson &_ Son, engine builders, has bequeathed thirty-one 
pictures by English artists, to the Sunderland Corporation. 
The testator left minute instructions on a plan as to the 
position to be occupied in the Art Gallery by each picture. 
The picturesare to’ bé‘liuing’ within twelve calendar months 
after they are placed ‘at’ the disposal of the Corporation. 
Should the Corporation -not' accept: the’ coriditions " of the 
bequest, the pictures are ‘to form ‘part of the residuary estate. 
There is a further stipulation with regard to their removal in 
the event of the present Art Gallery being replaced. 
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THE STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
WINCHESTER. 


IWWHE following is the report of Sir Edward J. Poynter, 

P.R.A., and Mr. Thos. G. Jackson, R.A., upon the 
statue of Queen Victoria by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., at 
‘Winchester :— 

We are of opinion that the most suitable position for the 
statue is in the hall of the Castle between the two end 
windows. The statue is more suited for an indoor light than 
out of doors, and it is known that both the donor and Mr. 
Gilbert intended it to be placed in the hall, the execution 
being designed for indoors. Where it is placed at present 
much of the beautiful detail of the work is lost in the out-of- 
door light, which is so strong and diffused as to obliterate 
detail ; the bronze, moreover, from the exposure becomes very 
dirty, and this helps to obscure the workmanship. Within 
the hall, if the statue were cleaned and brought back to its 
original bronze colour, the sidelights would show up the 
relief, and the whole work would gain by being seen against 
the plain wall behind. The site within the hall is peculiarly 
appropriate, as it would then be associated with the courts 
and the old palace, and with the public offices of the county. 

If the site within the hall were for any reason strongly 
objected to, the next best site in our opinion would be in 
the Castle Yard, with its back to the double flight of steps, 
so as to occupy the centre’of the recess. 

The present site in the gardens is in every way dis- 
advantageous. It is separated from the castle, which is the 
official centre of the county. It faces north, and is there 
seen against the sun, so that all the detail of the work is lost, 
and it presents nothing but a black pyramidal mass against 
the sky. Although the site suggested in the Castle Yard has 
the objection that it has an outdoor light, the sun would fall 
upon the statue from the left side during most of the day, 
and so give relief to the robes and general arrangement, and 
it would have the wall behind it instead of the sky. No 
other site suggests itself to us. 

As far as we know at present, there is little probability 
that Mr. Gilbert, who has numerous uncompleted commis- 
sions on his hands, would take up the finishing of the statue. 
Inquiry has failed to discover the address of Mr. Gilbert’s 
son. Mr. Gilbert is known to have destroyed a number of his 
plaster models before leaving England, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the models for the two figures on each side of the 
throne at the top were among them. It is very desirable that 
the two figures should be replaced, and we would suggest 
that, failing to obtain the original models, some able sculptor 
ment be commissioned to execute them from the photo- 
graphs. 

We are of opinion that a canopy, even if the monument 
remains where it is, is not desirable. It would throw the 
figure more into the shade, and make it less visible than it is 
now 

With regard to our opinion as to the best course in general 
to be pursued, we propose that the statue be completed 
according to Mr. Gilbert’s design ; that it be cleaned to the 
original bronze colour; that it be placed in the Castle hall 
between the two end windows, with its back to the end wall ; 
that the lower part of the pedestal on which the block of 
grey granite is now placed be reduced to about half its pre- 
sent height (the exact height would be a matter for careful 
consideration) ; and that the form of it should follow the 
plan of the upper pedestal. With regard to any change in 
the form of the upper pedestal, whether it should have regu- 
lar cornice and plinth mouldings, or whether it should 
remain as at present, we are not agreed; but this also is a 
matter of detail which can be considered when the ultimate 
decision is decided on. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, C.C., F.R.1.B.A., will commence a 
course of lectures on.‘ Renaissance and Modern Architecture ” 
at the University of London in October. 


Mr. John Muir Houldsworth, of Ayr and Glasgow, iron 
master, left estate valued at 214,177/. 


The Public Works Loan Commissioners have agreed to 
Jend the Woking Urban Council 17,0007. at 33 per cent. 
towards the cost of the Horsell drainage scheme. 


The Old Church of England National Schools at Swansea 
are being pulled down and new ones erected on the site. 


M. Injalbert, the French sculptor, has completed his group 
of Mirabeau, which is to be placed in the Panthéon as a 
pendant to the Victor Hugo group. 


manent one. 


An Exhibition of Water-Colours at the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society consists of nearly a hundred examples by members 
of the Royal Academy, the Water-Colour Society and the — 
Royal Institute. 


The Trustees of the Wallace Collection, in reply to a 
request that the Sunday opening should be. continuous 
throughout the year, have decided to make the experiment 
during the coming winter, and, if the privilege is found to be — 
appreciated by the public, to make the arrangement a per- 
The hour of opening on Sunday will be 2 pP.m.,. 
the hour of closing the same as on week-days. a 


A Funa is being raised to carry out excavations at 
“‘Maumbury Rings,” the Roman amphitheatre. The work is — 
being undertaken by a joint committee of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association, which visited the Rings recently, and the 
Dorset Field Club. The consent of the Duchy of Cornwall 
and the Dorchester Town Council has been obtained. Mr. 
St. John Hope is aiding the committee with his advice, and 
Mr. St. George Gray, of Taunton, will prepare a report on the 
investigations. Scrupulous care will .be taken so that the 
contour of the Rings shall not be marred. * 


The Calcutta Trades Association, in a letter addressed to © 
the Corporation Building Improvements Board, declare that it 
is necessary, from every point of view, that there should be a 
city architect, a properly qualified professional man, and that 
the Corporation engineers have enough to attend to in doing 
their own proper work without being asked to do city archi- 
tect’s work in spare hours. They regret the Corporation 
dispensed with the services of the excellent architect they had, 
and trust no time will be lost in filling the post again. a 


The Bishop of Lichfiela visited Hoar Cross, Burton-on- 
Trent, last week, and dedicated the ante-chapel which has 
been erected at the west end of the Church of the Holy 
Angels as a memorial to the late Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and 
Mr. T. Garner, the architects of the edifice. The donors are — 
the Hon. F. 8. Meynell and Dr. F. Meynell. Carved figures 
of angels guard the western doors, while the stained-glass 
lights within contain a series of heraldic shields, those on the 
north side being the devices of the bishops during whose 
episcopate the church has been erected, and those on the 
south side bearing the arms of the Meynell and Wood families, 
On the south side is a representation of the Crucifixion, being 
a replica of the rood in Worcester Cathedral. An arcade of 
three spans separates the new building from the nave, being 
filled in with massive wrought-iron gates beautifuily orna= 
mented. The whole work has been carried out by Mr. R. 
Bridgeman, of Lichfield, and it is noteworthy that its design 
was one of the last things done by the late Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R,A. tg 


The Canadian Government will reconstruct the Quebec 
Bridge as a public work. M. Vautelet, bridge engineer to the 
Canadian ‘ Pacific Railway, Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief 
engineer to the London County Council, and Mr. Modjeska, 
bridge engineer, of Chicago, have been appointed as a board of 
engineers to prepare plans and surpervise the work. 


“pa 


The Stockport Town Council are recommended by a sub- 
committee to accept Mr. A. Carnegie’s offer of 10,000/. for 
the erection of a free library building, provided a site is 
found by purchase or gift without touching the proceeds of 
the penny rate, and also provided that the full penny rate — 
is levied for the support of the free libraries and that no 
further moneys are taken out of it for other than mainten- 
ance, excepting the margin of increase above the present 


yield 


Mr. A. A. Hudson, arbitrator on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, has issued his award in the case of the operative 
painters at Whitefield and their employers. The operatives. 
had claimed an advance in wages from 84d. to 9d. an hour. 
The Arbitrator granted their claim as from September 1, 
1908, on condition that the operatives agreed to certain 
alterations in the working rules, viz. :—(1) A modification of 
the walking time rule; (2) the insertion of a rule permitting 
the employment’ of labourers on rough work; and (3) the 
omission of the rule relating to apprentices. Mr. Hudson 
also modified the rule relating to arbitration in cases of dis- 
pute between employers and workpeople, and, by consent of 
the parties, inserted an additional rule providing for the 
appointment of an arbitrator by the Board of Trade if the 
local Board of Arbitration should be unable to give a selec- 
tion. In the case of the Burnley operative painters, he 
awarded an advance to 84d. per hour, subject to certain 
modifications of rules. 
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PREMISES, MINSTER STREET, READING. 
G. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Premises, St. Mary's Butts, READING. 


G. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 

An anonymous donor has presented to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, several paintings, the majority 
being portraits which have undoubted interest. By 
CHARLES Braz, who lived in the seventeenth century, is 
a portrait of DrypEeN, the poet. CHarLes JERVAS, who 
gaye lessons to Pops, painted the portraits of the poet’s 
friends, Marrua and Teresa Buovunr. Winuram ArK- 
man, the Scottish artist, painted the portrait of another 
poet, his countryman, James Tuomson. There are por- 
traits of two ladies by JosppH Hicumore, who was 
patronised by Grorce II. Hogarrn is represented by a 
portrait of Dr. Hoapiey, the controversialist, and a Music 
Party. A portrait of Ricuarp Wiuson, the landscapist, 
is ascribed to himself. By Ruynowps are the portraits of 
EpmunD Burke and his associate, Lord RocxrncHam, 
besides a small portrait of a Librarian. One by Romney 
is supposed to be the portrait of Witt1am Havtey, the 
yersifier. Storuarp’s portrait is by Joun Jackson. 
There is also a portrait of his wife by GamnsBorouaH, as 
well as one of Joun Kirpy, the amateur and antiquary. 
Tt will therefore be evident that many of the portraits 
have interest from the subjects. Two works of Bensamin 
West, P.R.A., are also given, as well as a Holy Family 
by Prruzzt, a design for a tomb by Sir BE. Burne-Jonzs, 
and a water-colour drawing by G. P. Boyce. 


Tue annual conference of the Library Association has 
been held this week in Brighton. One of the questions 
related to fiction in libraries. It was shown by the 
zeturns from eighty-eight public libraries that sixty-seven 
per cent. of the books issued are works of fiction. Only 
m Bolton and Dundee was the fiction less than one-half 
the issue. There is no question that the greater number 
of novels lose any interest they may have had in a short 
time. The consequence is that a large amount of space 
has to be provided for a class of literature which is use- 
less. The Glasgow Library Committee will not pur- 
chase a novel unless it is a year old, and by that time 
‘there is no demand for a great many of the works which 
caused a little excitement on their first appearance. 
Another subject was the decoration of libraries, on which 
a paper by Mr. W. Watrer and Mr. G. H. Grinune 
was read. They asked why such buildings should not 
resemble the public buildings of Egypt, Nineveh, and 
Athens. They were of opinion that people were driven 
out of the libraries into the streets because the reading- 
rooms were only mortuary chapels for printed matter. 
It would be satisfactory to be assured that so much 
“Interest was taken in mural decoration. For, if so, it 
might one day be expected that English libraries will 
rival those in American cities. If the readers who con- 
gregate in libraries of an evening express a desire for 
decoration, generous people would be likely to make 
‘atangements to meet their views. There are a great 

many young painters who would be willing to accept 
commissions of the kind. It would be absurd to expect 
that decoration should be paid for out of the library rate. 
Indeed, in a great many towns library committees find it 
difficult to make ends meet, and, as.a rule, the hard-work- 
ing officials are underpaid. 


5 
i 


_ IF buildings in the Metropolis are less hkely than 
formerly to be destroyed when a fire breaks out in one of 
them, some of the credit for the change should be given 
to Sir Eyre Massey Suaw, who died on Tuesday. After 
a short experience in Belfast, where he organised the 
Police force and fire brigade, he succeeded the late JAMES 
Brarpwoop, who was killed with about forty other men 
in the Tooley Street fire. At the time London depended 


for its safety on an establishment which was supported | 


* 


by a few of the fire insurance companies. It was recog- 
nised that the responsibility was too great for individuals, 
and an Act was passed by which the duty was transferred 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. Captain SHaw 
organised the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and between 
1866 and 1891, or a quarter of a century, he was 
enabled to effect many improvements by which London 
was exposed to less danger. Tall, thin, and active, he 
seemed in dangerous emergencies to be an ideal fire- 
master. From his books it was evident that he only con- 
sidered building materials of the best class as if they 
were temporary expedients by which total destruction 
was delayed. In the early stages a fire might be 
extinguished without difficulty; but if not promptly 
checked he believed the only hope of saving a building 
was to be found in powerful engines and a copious supply 
of water. All his efforts were directed to that end. 
One of the first conclusions he drew when he became 
connected with the Fire Brigade of Belfast was the 
extreme danger of such buildings as schools, churches, 
and theatres in which large numbers used to meet. And, 
finally, he concluded that theatres were the most 
dangerous of all. Repeated catastrophes might have 
convinced the public of that fact. But such was the 
state of opinion on the subject that Captain SHaw acknow- 
ledged that he was going outside his business in inter- 
fering, but he could not discover anybody who would 
accept responsibility for the safety of a theatre. In con- 
sequence of his remonstrances systems were devised, 
particularly by Messrs. MerryweatHer & Sons, which 
were tantamount to a revolution. The name of Sir Eyrn 
Massgy SHaw deserves to be recorded among the brave 
men of Great Britain. 


THERE 1s not hkely to be much opposition to the change 
in Clifford’s Inn, which is supposed to be inevitable. It 
was an Inn of Chancery, and, like Clement’s Inn and 
Lyon’s Inn, was attached tothe Inner Temple. Inn, like 
hétel in French, did not necessarily mean a place of 
entertainment, but rather a private mansion. Clifford’s 
Inn, which leads out of Fetter Lane into Fleet Street, once 
belonged to the Dr Cuirrorps, who in the reiga of 
Edward III. granted it to students at law. Like more 
important inns, there is a good deal of quiet in the 
chambers. It is to be hoped the chapel at least will be 
preserved. In 1854 Clifford’s Inn was valued at 8181., 
or nearly double the value of Lyon’s Inn, while the Inner 
Temple was valued at 25,276]. Dickens, who had an 
affection for the inns, describes Mr. Pickwick as listening 
to a weird story relating to Clifford’s Inn on the night 
when he went in search of Mr. PErxKer’s clerk to the 
‘“* Magpie and Stump.’”’ 


Tue French theatres have fortunately escaped dangers 
from fires during late years, but, believing that prevention 
is better than cure, a new series of official regulations 
has been issued. The last series was issued in 1898, 
and the new one will no doubt endure as long. There are 
nearly 250 commands, varying from the distances 
between the seats to the wearing of bonnets or hats which 
will impede spectators from seeing the spectacle. Open 
fireplaces of all kinds are prohibited. After each repre- 
sentation the theatre is to be “* energetically ’’ ventilated. 
The costumes and wigs are to be disinfected when there 
are changes in the wearers. Mineral oils are likewise 
prohibited. Chandeliers are to be suspended by at least 
two cables, each of which is to be equal to sustaining a 
weight ten times as great. All lamps must be protected 
by globes and wire. In addition there must be a special 
service in each theatre of firemen. There are many other 
regulations relating to the sale of tickets, which must 
neyer take place outside the theatre, the character of the 
performances, the hours of closing, and much else which 
will cause discussion among performers, agents, and 
others, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN DUBLIN. 


EXT week the British Association will meet n Dublin. 
N It would be interesting if a comparison were drawn 
between the state of Dublin as it is now and as it was in 
1835 when the Association met there. But a more im- 
portant subject would be the difference between what may 
be called the intellectual atmosphere of the city and of 
Treland on the two occasions. The leading members of 
the Association will receive as genuine a welcome as 
awaited their predecessors over seventy years ago; but 
will the people be more capable of appreciating the infor- 
mation to be laid before the different sections ? . 

If we could suppose any young Englishman who 
visited Ireland for the first time in 1835 were able to 
attend the meetings in September 1908, he would be 
likely to say there was no change in Dublin. The first 
meeting of the members was held in the library of Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital. ‘The selection was hardly 
dictated by choice, for in 1835 Dublin did not possess any 
building which was fitted for such a purpose. The Uni- 
versity, the Irish Academy, the building of the College of 
Surgeons were all under authorities who placed restric- 
tions on the use of them by those who had not a claim 
on the buildings. The hospital still remains, although it 
may not be considered adapted for meetings or a con- 
versazione. The Examination Hall of Trinity College 
was occasionally used and is still available. The general 
committee used to meet in the house of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which was then in Grafton Street. The 
general meetings and those in the evening were held in 
the Rotunda—a large room on a circular plan which was 
erected for holding concerts and public meetings, the 
money received for hiring it being assigned to an adjoin- 
ing hospital. It also remains. 

In 1835 the British Association was in its infancy. 
The first meeting was held in York in 1831, the second 
in Oxford, the third in Cambridge, the fourth in Edin- 
burgh; and it would perhaps have been considered as a 
slight on Ireland if the meeting had been held in any 
other city but Dublin. The sections at the time were 
nearly the same as at present. There was no section of 
anthropology or of engineering, the latter being repre- 
sented by a sub-section for mechanical science applied to 
the arts. There is no longer a section of anatomy and 
medicine, and indeed it seems strange that at any time 
the faculty could be expected to reveal information about 
their practice before the public. In 1835 Dr. Gravss, 
who was probably the foremost physician at the time in 
Dublin, explained the success with which he had treated 
various fevers by chloride of soda. He adopted that 
medicine on the suggestion of the Archbishop of CasHEL. 

The President of the Association was the Rev. Dr. 
Luoyp, the Provost of Trinity College. At the time 
divines had become alarmed about the effect on ordinary 
minds of the discoveries of the geologists. Dr. Lioyp 
therefore set himself to demonstrate that men of science 
offered no contradiction whatever to the sacred historian, 
only they asked that the historian should not be inter- 
rogated on subjects which he did not propose to treat. 

A subject which at the time had greater interest for 
the people in general was the construction of railways. 
There was in 1835 only one railway in Ireland which con- 
nected Dublin with Kingstown, a distance of between six 
and seven miles. At the same time there were 250 miles 
at work in Great Britain. Even in those early days much 
longer lines were projected in Ireland. One from Dublin 
to Valencia would be 200 miles in length. The question 
was at what rate of speed could the carriages be drawn? 
Dr. Larpner, a professor of science at London University, 


had made himself very prominent in his discussions on the — 


subject. He was an Irishman, and in consequence 
received much ridicule from his countrymen. He sur- 
prised the meeting of the British Association by saying it 
was possible to travel at the rate of forty, fifty, or even 
sixty miles an hour, and that in a short time a journey 
from London to Liverpool would be accomplished in ten 
hours. Many of the members who will attend the coming 


meetings may have travelled from London to Liverpool ! 
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in less than four hours. Several of Dr. LarpNER’s con- 
clusions about railways were opposed by Mr. ViaNnouEs, 
who had constructed the Kingstown line. Re 

It might be said that the subject of co-operation ha 
advanced in one way equally with railways in another. 
CuarLes BappaceE, the mathematician, in the Statis 
Section described the experiment made by AnTHo 
Strutt at Derby. It had existed for no less than fou 
teen years; it was most successful in the second y 
He attributed the failure to the want of experience in 
committee of workmen, who purchased the goods w 
sale and who allowed their personal interests to take 
cedence of those of the ordinary members. Mr. Bas 
came to the conclusion that such establishments cor 
rarely become favourable to the interests of workme 
Other authorities agreed with him, and it might therefe 
be concluded that co-operation was dead and buried. 1 
meetings of the British Association testify that on oth 
subjects men of science, however able, have not the g 
of prophecy. 

Another professor who was supposed to be infa 
in 1835 was Davin Bosweuu Rew, of Edinburgh, 
was afterwards destined to cause Sir CHaRues B 
much trouble through his ventilating devices in 
Houses of Parliament. The old buildings were destr 
in October 1834, and in July 1885 a Royal Commis 
was appointed to obtain designs. Dr. Rem must have 
anticipated, when he was attending the British Associ 
tion in August 1835, that he would have some connection 
with the building. He read a paper on acoustics 
public buildings, in which he referred to the Houses 
Parliament, where there was no fixed point of sp 
asin achurch. The conclusions he came to, and w 
were derived from experience in his own laboratory in 
Edinburgh, were that low roofs to buildings, and cc 
sisting of many planes set at various angles, roug 
interrupted walls, and a floor either possessing very | 
resilience, such as earthen floors do, or, if boarded, 
much broken and interrupted by irregular seating, 
duced a building best suited to the hearing of a spe 
many directions. Such an ideal boded ill to any unh 
architect destined to co-operate with Dr. Rem w 
scientific amateurs. A 

An immense field is open te inventors in the 
Ireland, and consequently whenever practical scie 
suggested as a suitable study for Irishmen the th 
naturally turn to the vast expanses of brown and 
peat. Turf has been demonstrated as peculiarly 


what it is not adapted. In spite of all the demons 
the bogs have remained in the same condition, a 
best use made of them is for fuel. In 1835 Mr 
Mautet, of Dublin, who was afterwards well knox 
consulting engineer and technical journalist in Lon 
proved at one of the meetings the suitability of 
peat for making excellent paper and mill-board, as 
a fine pigment which was equal to any Vandyke 
in the market. What was remarkable, the least v 
peat was found to be most suitable for making pa 
papers. At that time rags were mainly used by the 
maker. Nowadays they are superseded, and wood 
other vegetable fibres with clay have been substiti 
Turf is therefore more allied to modern materials; 
would be impossible to obtain a sheet.of paper in 
which originated in a bog. Mr. Matupr describe 
inventions of his which afterwards were allowed to. 

Treland in those days did not stand high in t 
or practical science. The sections of the Associati 
not well adapted for the display of the abilities 
were fostered, if not created, by the system of educ 
then in vogue. If a more literary turn could haye 
given to the meetings there would have been sci 
enough to represent Ireland. In geology the prim 
expositors were GrirritH PortLock, SEDGWICK, 
ouaH, and Murcutson, who were strangers. In th 
sections Irishmen were not more successful, but the miu 
ence of the Association was beneficial. In the subseque? 
meetings in Dublin there were more Irish representatives 
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and it is to be hoped that next week they will be able to 
attain prominence in the scientific sections. In anthro- 
pology there will be disappointment if admirable com. 
munications are not forthcoming. The island has ben 
the habitation of a diversity of races. Remains are found 
which often are evidence of artistic efforts, but are alwavs 
useful either as showing the relationship with races in 
‘other countries or of subserviency to local conditioas. 
The section of Economic Science may afford opportunity 
for reading papers regarding social projects, but it ‘s 
doubtful whether proofs of substantial progress will be 
forthcoming. There always appears, unfortunately, 4 
necessity for something which is to be like a keystone in 
uniting the elements of stability. In 1835 Dr. Larpner 
said that nothing could be devised better calculated to 
tranquillise and enrich Ireland than a railway between 
‘Dublin and Valencia, for it would be the highway between 
Europe and New York. The communication now exists, 
and Valencia as a telegraph station has assumed an im: 
portance which could not be imagined seventy years ago. 
Yet the Irish difficulty still survives, and much might be 
done by Irishmen if they were willing to overcome it. 


NEW BOOKS. 

ma... thirty years have elapsed since a small book 
on concrete by Mr. THomas Porrer was noticed in 
this Journal. A. revised and enlarged edition of it has 
now appeared (‘‘ Concrete: Its Uses in Building from 
Foundations to Finish.’’ With 138 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. London: B. T. Barsrorp). No other building 
material has had such a remarkable development in 
modern times. The Romans considered concrete was 
excellent when used in large masses, as if its inertia was 
its recommendation. Sometimes they were afraid of the 
disintegrating action of the atmosphere, and it was pro- 
tected by an outer shield of masonry. It was long before 
men realised that concrete could form arches, beams, 
slabs, and columns. About 1820 Lecomrs attempted to 
use concrete as flooring in connection with iron plates and 
rods; but the application to domestic purposes may be 
said to have commenced in 1840 when, owing to the 
strike of carpenters in Paris, concrete and iron floors were 
introduced. Dr. Fox in 1844 took out a patent for con- 
structing fireproof floors, ceilings and roofs. He entered 
into partnership with Mr. Barret, and the system was 
long in favour. Mr. Dennert, of Nottingham, intro- 
duced in 1857 the concrete arch or concrete beam, which 
was simpler, although more scientific, than any of its 
predecessors and was moreover adapted to a greater 
variety of requirements. It was used, for instance, as 
vaulting in Gothic churches and for domes. During half 
a century no instance of failure has occurred, either in 
fires or under loads, and it continues to be serviceable 
under new conditions of building. Mr. Hyarr was a 
pioneer in employing iron bars to strengthen the concrete 
in addition to the supporting joists. Messrs. Homan 
mtroduced a great variety of sections, and among others 
a system with hollow lintels which anticipated some 
American arrangements. Various systems, such as 
Pawcrrr’s, the Frazzi, the Columbian, Hopkins & 
Jongs, and the National Fireproofing Company are 
mentioned by Mr. Porrer. As he says, ‘‘ Within the 
last twenty years the number and variety of fire-resisting 
floors adopted and patented in this country is beyond 
ealeulation.”” He is sufficiently frank to inform his 
_Yeaders that the floors illustrated are not suggestive. of 
the best. The words no doubt also apply to vaulting 
_ ©xecuted by Porrur & Co., Ltp. The volume is, in fact, 
to a great extent historical, and it is therefore necessary 
_ to show in what various ways invention runs, although 
_ nob always in direct courses. The book is well adapted 
for English use, for mathematical investigations are 
_ avoided, and proportions and forms which have stood the 

_ test of experience are given instead.’ j 
__. The ‘‘ Manual of Reinforced Concrete and Concrete 
(Block Construction,’ by C. F. Marsu, M.I.0.E., and 
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W. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. (London: A. ConstaBLe & Co., 
Lrp.), is on a different plan. It describes the materials 
employed, the centring and frames, and some of the 
systems adopted in America. But more than one-half 
the book is devoted to calculations. There is no doubt 
that reinforced concrete from its dual nature is a fas- 
cinating subject for mathematical investigation, and, 
moreover, from its assuming the form sometimes of a 
peculiar arch, sometimes of a beam, and sometimes an 
irregular form, gives scope for inquiries of an abstruse 
kind. But it is doubtful whether the theoretical resuits 
can always be closely followed. Concrete is a cheap 
material, and as for steel beams and reinforcements the 
supplies in the markets have to be considered, for there 
is not a possibility of producing special sections unless at 
a cost that would outbalance their assumed economy. 
Messrs. Mars & Dunn have already produced a large 
volume on the subject, and the present manual is an 
epitome of it, with such information as has been obtained 
in the interval. 

““ Reinforced Concrete Diagrams for the Calculation of 
Beams, Slabs, and Columns,’’ by G. S. Cormman, 
A.M.1I.C.E. (London: Crossy Lockwoop & Son), have 
been prepared from the formule for the calculation of 
structural members in the material which Professor 
Unwin and Mr. Witu1am Dunn presented to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. By means of squared 
paper and curved lines the safe loads for several spans 
and other results can be obtained. Similar diagrams have 
been found useful with different materials, and there is 
no reason why they should not be applicable for reinforced 
concrete. 

Whatever system of reinforced concrete may be em- * 
ployed, the cement-workers’ and plasterers’ edition ot 
‘The Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference,’’ by H. G. 
Ricuey, Superintendent of Construction, United States 
Public Buildings (New York: JoHn Wintny & Sons; 
London: Cuapman & Haun, Lrp.), will be found useful 
by all who are responsible for its execution. He con- 
siders cements, aggregates, concretes and steel, and gives 
a large number of suggestions in order to ensure that the 
construction is carried out in a proper manner. Concrete 
workers are not a superior race of men, and they are 
liable to be careless or forgetful unless they are closely 
watched. Many of Mr. Ricuey’s hints apply to American 
contracts, but the greater part will be of use wherever 
concrete in any form is employed. Much of the informa- 
tion is derived from official documents, from investigations 
by university professors and reports by experts. 

The conditions of the climate of the United States 
have compelled Americans to give greater attention to the 
heating of buildings than is generally necessary in this 
country ; indeed, American visitors are often surprised at 
the sacrifices of caloric which Englishmen make out of 
regard for the appearance of an open fire. But important 
examples can also be seen among us of heating by means 
of radiators and other appliances. In the States there is 
a larger demand for arrangements by which heat is con- 
veyed like water or gas, and American engineers have 
therefore more opportunities for experimenting. The 
desire for information is suggested when we find that 
‘Baldwin on Heating’’ (New York: Joun Winey & 
Sons; London: CHapman & Hau) has reached its six- 
teenth edition. The author is a consulting engineer for 
the ventilating and heating of buildings, and his book is 
full of information derived in a great measure from his 
own varied experience. The author is not afraid of 
entering into detail, and we have no doubt the volume 
will find a large sale in England. 

Another American engineer, Mr. A. G. Kina, in his 
‘““ Practical Steam and Hot-water Heating and Ventila- 
tion ’’ (London: Crossy Locxwoop & Son) treats of 
similar subjects ; but there is less of the personal element 
in the pages. The book has also references to wider 
applications. Neither book, however, describes any 
peculiar British method, nor is it proved by the aid of any 
special experiments that the American systems described 
would be equally efficient in this country. oi 
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Both trigonometry and logarithms will be required if 
calculations relating to reinforced concrete are carried out 
exhaustively ; indeed, it may be said that one of the signs 
which will distinguish architectural engineering from old- 
fashioned building construction will be found in their 
employment. Messrs. E. R. Mavrnews and T. G. 
Howes Tuomas have produced through the St. Bride’s 
Press, Ltd., an easy explanation of logarithms and trigo- 
nometry which will enable an architectural student, after 
mastering it, to understand the greater number of formule 
relating to construction. A professor of mathematics will 
be amazed at the hardinood of attempting to convey so 
much in a very limited space. But it cannot be denied 
that a student may spend a long time in the study of the 
science and yet would be unable to deal with the problems 
given in this book. 

““ Cast-Iron House Drainage,’’ by G. J. G. Jenssn, 
C.E. (London: The Sanitary Publishing Company, Ltd.), 
is a plea for the more general adoption of cast-iron pipes 
in towns. At the present time the motor traffic in the 
streets, underground railways, and other causes are dan- 
gerous to pipes, and the question is what material is best 
fitted to resist the strain? Mr. Junszn has collated 
much information in support of cast iron. But the ques- 
tion is one which depends mainly on local conditions. 
The pages, no matter what the decision may be, will be 
useful to all who have to carry out drainage systems. 
Another useful volume annotated by Mr. Jensen and 
issued by the same company is a collection of ‘‘ By-laws 
as to House Drainage and Sanitary Fittings made by the 
London County Council.’’ It is in a handy form with a 
careful index and notes, which suggest the difference 
_ between the Metropolis and other cities of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is desirable that provincial antiquities should be 
carefully studied, and towards attaining that end local 
investigation merits encouragement. A volume. entitled 
‘* Some Old Devon Churches : their rood-screens, pulpits, 
fonts, &c.,’' written and illustrated by Joun Stabs 
(London: Stmpxix, MarsHatn,, Hamiuton, Kent & Co.), 
is an example of what can be attained. The author writes 
trom ‘Torquay ; and besides the 126 photographic illustra- 
tions in the present volume he hopes to issue a second 
series dealing with another hundred churches. The book 
has been also printed in Torquay, and we suppose most 
of the work described and represented in the pages was 
produced by Devonshire craftsmen. Mr. Srasp believes 
that almost every church in Devonshire at one time 
possessed its rood-screen and loft. The majority belong 
to the pre-Reformation period. 
are also given. The collection is very remarkable, and 
the screens ought to be considered as national treasures 
of which Churchpeople in and out of Devonshire should 
be proud. 

“The Abbeys of Great Britain,’’ by My. H. Cuarporne 
Dixon, is another of the series of descriptions of eccle- 
siastical buildings published by Mr. Werner Laurie. 
Sixteen of them are shown in the illustrations. The 
author has not confined himself to architectural descrip- 
tions, but narrates various historic events in connection 
with them. It is well adapted to be a companion to those 
who have opportunities of visiting the ruins. 

As a rule, painters’ and decorators’ work has to be 
treated in a somewhat summary way in specifications. 
It would be possible to extend the clauses and to par- 
ticularise details, but it is generally accepted that by doing 
so risks are created. Whether the painter suffers by 
regarding his work in a broad Way we need not discuss. 
Paint, like charity, covers a multitude of shortcomings, 
and it sometimes happens that the contractor for painting 
finds himself involved in extra labour through the neglect 
of the contractors’ workmen who preceded him. In the 
small volume on ‘‘ Specifications for Decorators’ Work,”’ 
by Prevx. Scorr-Mitcuen., Lecturer on Decoration to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute and the London 
and Surrey County Councils (London: Trade Papers 
Publishing Company, Ltd.), the author claims to have 
comprised such clauses’ ag will produce good work. The 
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Incorporated Institute of British Decorators have more- 
over allowed their form of agreement and schedule of 
conditions for house-painting and decoration to appear 
in the pages. A thorough acquaintance with mate- 
rials and the manner of using them marks the little 
book; not only instructions, but prices are given, and’ 
it should be among the reference books in every archi- 
tect’s office. Decorators and building contractors will 
also find it useful, for it suggests the differences between 
genuine and inferior materials through which young 
contractors have sometimes to suffer. A  supple- 
mentary volume, ‘‘ Collection of Designs and Colour 
Schemes for Painters’ and Decorators’ Work,’’ has been 
also compiled by Mr. Scorr-Mrrcueuu, and published by 
Messrs. THomas Parsons & Sons. ‘Their paints and 
enamels are fine in colour and surface, and several’ 
piquant colour decorations indicate their application. Tn 
addition numerous illustrations are given in black and 
white in various styles. Care is taken to have many 
among them of easy application; painters will recognise: 
that they have been produced by a decorator and that none 
are impracticable. The collection is essentially for exe- 
cutants, and it will be a true advantage if some of them ~ 
excite their ambition. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT SUSA. 


HE French exploration at Susa has been conducted of 
late years by M. de Morgan, who had gained a reputa- 
tion in Egypt. His discoveries have arrived at the Louvre, — 
M. Maurice Pézard has been enabled to see the contents of 
the cases, and by permission of M. de Morgan has written 
an account of them in the Figaro, which we translate :— 
When in 1888 the results of two years’ exploration at 
Susa by M. and Mme. Dieulafoy were exhibited in the 
Louvre, there was general amazement, for a new world seemed 
to arise from its tomb. Before so many astonishing examples 
of sculpture, before the friezes in enamelled bricks where 
archers and lions were seen marching among flowers, the 
imagery of the Hebrew prophets which hitherto was only 
partially realised seemed to be restored to use. It became: 
possible to contemplate face to face the men painted on the 
walls, the warriors girded with their baldricks and wearing on: 
their heads the teboulim of which the prophet Ezekiel spoke, 
‘“The images of Chaldeans girded with girdles upon their 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians et 
Chaldea, the land of their nativity.’ ; < 
But these marvels were only a prelude. The Susa which 
was in that way manifested to us was no more than a com+ 
paratively modern city. It was the sojourn of the Ache- — 
menian kings, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes. For these 
princes of a foreign race had only lately come into a world 
that was already old. Centuries before their arrival the 
country they had seized was a powerful kingdom known as — 
Elam, of which Susa the capital, or as it was called 
Schouschan, had filled the East with its renown. It was this 
powerful and remote civilisation of which nothing “was 
apparent that it became important to awaken from its long 
slumber. ; 
It is to the honour of M. de Morgan that he was the first 
to attempt the resurrection. By a happy intuition the 
explorer divined that the ruins which belonged to the 
Anzanite civilisation were to be found in the largest of the 
three tells which stood on the left bank of the Chaour. There 
he operated, and from 1897 entire relics of the kingdom of 
Elam and the antique Chaldea were brought to light, besides 
other interesting objects of which there seems to be no end. 
To enumerate them all would be an impossibility. It will 
be sufficient to mention here the fine lions dating from the 
eleventh century B.c., in which the terra-cotta is covered 
with a delicate blue enamel ; the stele recording the victory of 
the King Naram-Sin, the obelisk of Manishtousou, and the 
celebrated code of Hammourabi. | The. explorations previous — 
to 1898 had not gone beyond the central layer of the tell. 
M. de Morgan’s excavations have descended to the base of 
the hill, and in fact a complete section has been exposed of 
the ruins from the summit of the hill down to the under- 
ground waters, or a distance of over 90 feet. pes 
The strata reveal the material history of Susa as a city. 
At the summit are remains belonging to the Sassanian and 
Greek periods. Below is the débris of the Achemenian city 
which was built on the ruins of the earlier Anzanite city. 
Lower still are remains of settlements of the Bronze Age, and’ 
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then there is the darkness of the prehistoric period. Owing 


‘to the peculiarities of the position of Susa, and which made 


it sought after by people of different generations, it is pos- 
sible to realise the development of the human mind in that 
part of the East for at least ten thousand years. 

At about 30 feet from the lowest level are found the first 
proofs of Anzanite civilisation. There, it is supposed, was 
the forest in which was enthroned Schouschinak, the pre- 
siding deity of Susa. The foundations of the sanctuary have 
been discovered, and engraved on the bricks was the name of 
one of the most ancient princes of Elam. A statue in white 
limestone of the dignitary was found. The figure was seated 
on a low square seat adorned with lions, his hands crossed 
in hieratic mode upon his breast, and he was draped in the 
long fringed robe of the Chaldeans. It is supposed that 
the figure was placed in front of the image of the deity, 
and this would explain the respectful attitude of the prince 
towards the master of the heavens. As belonging to the same 
civilisation were found numerous 
statuettes in terra-cotta, most of which corresponded with the 
type of the goddess Ishtar pressing her breasts, from which 
was supposed to flow the milk of life which sustained man- 
kind. There were also great numbers of weapons, decora- 
tive plaques, hundreds of bricks recording the pious founda- 
tions of the kings of Susa, or their great valour, besides con- 
tracts, deeds, and seals for public documents. None of the 
important buildings remained. A mysterious staircase, 
which appears to belong to the twelfth century B.c., was 
allowed to stand amidst a disaster which destroyed all 
around it, but there is nothing to indicate its purpose. In 
the upper levels of the mound which were strewn in con- 
fusion, as if they belonged to one period, the remains of 
Achemenian, Greek and Sassanian occupation were found. 
That part had been investigated by M. Dieulafoy. 

The labour of M. de Morgan from 1897 to 1908 has not 
only withdrawn the veil which shrouded the earlier ages at 
Susa, but it has also revealed much which relates to different 
peoples who lived far from the River Chaour, and more 
especially those belonging to Chaldea. In those days war 
was carried out with a rigour which is only, we suppose, to 
be now found among savage tribes in Africa. The con- 
quered people were carried off in troops, and to increase 
their sufferings in captivity all the material things in 
which they gloried were brought with them. The statues of 
kings were transplanted in order that they might become 
objects of derision, and those not removed were decapitated 
as if they were living beings, and thrown to the ground. In 
that way is explained the difficulty of obtaining some kinds 
of figures intact. Even the gods were not allowed the privi- 
lege of escaping: the images were torn from their sanc- 
tuaries and deposited in the temples of rival divinities where 
they testified to their vassalage and weakness. 

- In consequence of this custom, much which is important 
from having a foreign origin has been found at Susa. It 
was owing to the victory of one of the Anzanian kings, 
Schoutrouk-Nah-hounté, that the presence is explained of 
the code, obelisk and stele already mentioned. 

But as fortune yaried Susa also had in turn to submit to 
foreign invasion. About 640 B.c., Ashourbani-abal or Assur- 
banipal appeared in Elam. He, or his executors for him, 
were able to make the following declaration :—‘‘ I have taken 
the great city of Schouschan, the seat of great divinities, the 
Sanctuary of oracles. Owing to the will of Ashour and of 
Ischtar I have entered in the palaces and there reposed with 
pride. I have opened the treasuries, I have taken the gold 
and silver, all the wealth that the first kings of Elam and 
those who followed them had amassed, and on which no 
enemy had previously laid a hand. I have taken all as a 
prey.’ In their turn the statues of the gods and kings of 
Susa had to follow the route to captivity. The palaces were 
demolished, the sanctuaries set on fire. Of this there is the 
record of Assurbanipal :—‘‘I have destroyed the tower in 
Stages (ziggourrat) of Schouschan constructed of blue 
I have overthrown the summits which 
were adorned with magnificent bronzes. I have carried off 
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divine image no one was allowed to see, 
thirty statues of kings, silver and gold, in bronze or diorite, 
and carried all to the country of Ashour. I have broken in 
Pieces the winged lions and the bulls which guarded the 

I have overthrown the winged bulls standing at 
of the palaces of Elam. During a month and a 
day I have swept through the country of Elam in all its 


I have also taken 


_ length. I have sold the men, brought away cattle and sheep, 


have destroyed trees and verdure, and have allowed savage 
animals ‘to come, serpents, beasts from” the desert, and 


gazelles.’’ The spectacle of this desolation which was sup- 
posed to be unparalleled has been manifested by the dis- 
coveries of M. de Morgan. Schouschan never recovered from 
the calamity. It continued no doubt to survive under the 
domination of other empires and other races. But after- 
wards it was little more than a place for pleasure and nego- 
tiations. The ancient capital of the kings of Elam when de- 
prived of its glory became no more than a warning for the 
world. What Jeremiah prophesied was fulfilled :—‘‘ Behold, 
I will break the bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And 
upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the four quar- 
ters of heaven, and will scatter them toward all those winds ; 
and there shall be no nation whither the outcasts of Elam 
shall not come.”’ 


ORGANISATION OF PROFESSIONAL ART 
TRAINING.* 


; HOUGH we travel the world over to find the beautiful, 

we must carry it with us or we find it not.’”’ These 
words of Emerson’s express the faith of the art worker, but 
this faith has no place with the world in general, including, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the cultured and even 
the educationalist. If necessary to the seeing of beauty, it 
must be the first essential for right craftsmanship, and is the 
only means by which the teaching of drawing can escape 
the fate.of so much general education which has taught how 
to read, but not how to love reading. 

There is a present danger of reversing values, placing 
first In importance organisation and apparatus, then, teach- 
ing creeds, and last, power in the subject to be taught; a 
danger also of not distinguishing between the spheres of the 
sub-conscious organisation present in all real teaching, much 
of it unexplainable except to teachers, and the necessary out- 
side organisation ; the one a constant growth even in the 
night, the other a formula. A lady in a railway carriage 
was overheard saying to a companion : —‘‘ The worst of it is, 
my committee expect all my pupils to be perfect in making a 
pudding after one lesson,”’ 

This danger is specially great in art teaching, because 
it is the Cinderella of education, admitted only on sufferance 
here and there, and not as an essential, developing and 
training a mental and spiritual faculty, but only as a re- 
laxation from more strenuous work, as an aid to other 
studies, or as being of financial value to our manufacturers. 
It has no recognised place as an essential in universities, is 
rarely heard of at headmasters’ conferences, and even Thring, 
of Uppingham, who gave irresistible reasons for its full re- 
cognition, did not mention the highest one. While some men 
of culture regret that art was omitted from their education, 
and even Darwin deplored its loss as ‘‘a loss of happiness 
and may possibly be injurious to the moral character,’’ we 
do not know of any who are ashamed of the atrophy of this 
part of their nature resulting from the introspective charac- 
ter of education and ugly surroundings and pursuits. If 
these organise art education, it must be by faith and not by 
sight, 

Even the movements towards the recognition of art, in 
their present early stages, increase this danger. It is becom- 
ing the mode to talk art, and motorish restlessness and liking 
for change, the excitement of things big or unusual, the 
knowledge of nature facts and of art history, are mistaken 
for the love of beauty. To some archeological lecturer's the 
loveliness of Greek architecture and sculpture is as much a 
dead language as is Greek to many of us, but for them there 
is no translation, and they are only so many links proving 
their theory of evolution. Knowledge of facts and evolution 
may even be a hindrance to art perception, as just reading 
may be a stimulus to direct observation or a substitute for 
it. Educationists, too, feeling that this art question can 
no longer be ignored and unable even to see ‘“‘ men as trees 
walking,”’ are apt to be smitten with what appear as bril- 
liant shorthand methods which, because of the looming re- 
cognition, are advocated alike by honest workers and by 
exploiters having axes to grind. An art school (not English) 
had a great reputation for method and appratus ; these were 
well on show together with a military-like discipline, but 
there was no art. In the same city was another school badly 
housed, where was just a little untidiness but plenty of joy- 
ous sound art. It was good seed hand-sown by those who had 
prepared the individual soils ; these being a consideration to 
which set organisation cannot give due weight. A published 
report of a secondary school inspector’s visit to one of his 
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schools described in glowing terms what seemed to be a most 
interesting method of teaching drawing, but after visiting 
all the classes he must in fairness add that the work of the 
higher classes was little or no better than that of the lowest. 

Lastly, there is the manufacturer clinging to the movement 
like a limpet, so that he may have ready-made workmen to 
supply a public whom he has corrupted by his wares, thus 

saving the trouble and expense of apprentices ; and he would 

organise on this ‘‘one line’’ system and continue to add to 
the ugliness of life and its surroundings. These are our 
‘‘pastors and masters’’ in Parliament and on committees. 

But fortunately there are a few others who have cultivated 
their artistic perceptions and who know their value in 

developing that gentler strength and subtle vision which 
ennobles life and the work for daily bread, giving the most 
spiritual of all pleasures and this in constant exercise. 
visually or by memory, a pleasure so far ethical that the joy 

increases the more it is shared. May their number increase ; 

for art training has so far struggled to work upwards from 

the artisan against the incubus of this inertia and blinaness 
in the powers that be. 

About eighty years ago an epidemic broke over the 
western world, the rash being, perhaps, most evident in 
England. It was an actual disease, not merely a low vitality, 
and still remains active. The rash took the form of assertive 
ugliness; shams and an intensified commercialism, ‘‘ each 
hand lusting for all that is not its own.’’ This ugliness 
appeared first in furniture and other articles of daily use, 
and then in buildings as opportunity offered ; marring our 
ancient cities, changing many a comely town, until now 
they can only be compared to beautiful windows with nearly 
every pane broken and stuffed with dirty rags, and desecrat- 
ing many villages with suburban villas and rows of work- 
men’s ugly houses. Commercialism had become the dominant 
and almost the sole active partner in life, everything had 
to be sacrificed to it, from the four-year-old infants in cotton 
mills to the modern sweated home worker, until men came 
to rejoice in this ugliness in life and its surroundings, and 
even now buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest is regarded by many as the whole duty of man. I 
have lived long enough to have seen the beginnings of this 
evil growth of ugliness in many places, but all can see how 
virulent is the poison, and how rapidly it can act, by looking 
at the destruction our example has wrought on Japan, whose 
arts are now like sweet flowers trailing in the mud. So 
dominant was this commercialism that education which was 
then beginning to spread among the workers was given a 
wrong trend; to its introspectiveness was added commer- 
cialism, training clerks, managers, professionals and ex- 
ploiters of other’s work, degrading the craftsman who could 
only letter himself by rising out of his craft instead of in it, 
and, contrary to the wishes of most teachers, developing the 
hard mechanical—at the expense of the physical, mental, 
and spiritual—faculties, until men came to regard this ugli- 
ness they had created as a necessity of modern life, instead 
of as a removable result of imperfect social conditions. The 
more recent cry from the Universities downwards of '‘‘ Ger- 
man and American competition,” a competition mainly in 
cheapness, is the same. It is a demand for captains of a 
demoralised industry which asks first not, “What can we 
make of this?’ but ‘‘ What can we make out of this?”? 

_ No wonder that tradition, the instinct of right doing, 
died, though happily we still possess much inherited skill. 
Blame for this is laid on changed scientific conditions, but 
these were rather instruments than causes. Man was always 
a machine-using animal, and a machine can as easily repeat 
a good as a bad pattern. The demand for cheapness did not 
begin with the nineteenth century, and expensive articles 
are often the ugliest ; again, ugly things could not be bought, 
at least in the first instance,. until they had been made and 
seen. Technical skill was high, but these influences perverted 
and degraded it. The blame is also sometimes laid to our 
national prosperity, but prosperity, as late as Queen Anne, 
gave us those beautiful dwellings with their furnishings, 
which are now the glory of our old cities, contrasting with 
the ugly buildings of Victorian prosperity. 

These were not prime causes, but the altered view of com- 
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right to complain, and which popular education has 
made to serve, and even to-day commercial training is 
thought to be the great need of what should be our most 
artistic industry. This is why there is need for these schools, — 
for, in building up a great organism, the individual units 
have been sacrificed and this is reacting on the greater 7 
organism, so that, even from an economic point of view, 
which, however, I would not exhibit largely at present, it — 
being a dangerous stimulant in our weak state, there is 
imperative need to restore the balance in the development of 
our faculties and to get back that sense of fitness and right- — 
doing possessed by our forefathers. It follows then that, at 
least until art is made an essential in all our universities — 
and schools in the same manner as are the present ca 
tials, the primary object of technical, craft and art schools” 
must be to develop and train that innate vision of beauty — 
which I believe to be possessed by all, and to do this by the 
simplest, quickest, surest and most economical means, and 
by a craft common to most industries. This is provided by 
drawing, using the word in its widest sense. Technical skill — 
is in these days far more widely spread than is the inner — 
perceptiveness of beauty. The manufacturer and his com- 
mercial traveller can appreciate technical skill, but generally . 
is not merely powerless on the other more important con-— 
sideration, but has a fiendish liking for ugly inventions if” 
they are sufficiently strong and startling. The work of — 
modern art schools is under different conditions from that of 
the old workshops and guilds, who had only to foster and 
direct a faculty developing under favourable conditions, for 
they have to give power of resistance to ever-present ugliness, — 
In a school of art exhibition which showed excellent wo 
both in drawing, design, and more technical studies, the 
were shown the worst possible examples of sign-lettering 
a class forced on to the school, but out of the control of the 
art master. Such work is not only a misappropriation of — 
public money, but a virulent poison to the students. ‘ 
On the other hand, the best technical and trade teaching 
is done in the art schools and art and craft schools, wheth 
open to the general student or limited to those engaged 
some one industry, the teaching being a natural evolution 
the drawing power and tradition of the school. In some 
the technical schools and colleges the teaching is of the sa: 
character, but others, also teaching trades in which 
artistic improvement would be their greatest asset, a 
tent to give merely mechanical skill and knowledge. 
The training in art of both worker and purchaser h 
already influenced our industries, and though the | 
modern work still bears some traces of the strain of cons 
effort against existing conditions, and therefore lacks s 
what the repose resulting from the unconscious right doi 
as seen in old work, and, though we are still troubled 
manufacturers’ parodies of the efforts of William Mo 
Mr. Walter Crane and others under the name of ‘‘ New A 
and sprigs of natural forms are being splashed and car 
too lavishly, there is much right work being done eyen 
manufactories which a few years ago were impregnab 
Even architects have ceased debating as to whether they 4 
artists or professionals, and some modern buildings are a 
architecture, interesting to that benighted creature, 
artist, and to an increasingly discriminative public, Th 
began late on the down grade, and the average architect 
to-day with his ‘‘ Free Dutch Renaissance’’ and his no 
of the quaint and picturesque, is the most hopeless to ge 
an ascending plane. Their professional training is generally — 
the reverse of what it should be as so tersely stated by Mr. 
Basil Champneys, and the beginning is rarely reached, ‘ Phe 
artistic faculty should be developed before the mind is bur 
thened with mechanical knowledge.” This may well be 
taken as a text for all schools, and I might stop here 
inadvertently I be guilty of presuming to tell you ho 
teach your art. It may be well to formulate for those 
have to teach and who have only had opportunity to 1 
the bare rudiments of the beginning. Teaching has 
been demanded from those who had done no drawing, a 
is seriously recommended that the painting of objects 
truth of tone and colour to their surroundings be taught 
infant schools, and withdrawal of recognition is threatened — 
to schools unless the children are taught the appreciation ot 
beauty in nature and art, the teaching being by a 4 
reference to the surroundings of the children. This ‘ 
attempting to make bricks without straw, for the teaching 
of this faculty has been starved in the training colleges for 
half a century. But your own practice in art will keep up 
the standard of your student’s work, as no cut-and-dried 
system or method can. Your teaching is simple, delightful 
but not easy. It is of that type which after long conflict 18 


with army men, 
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now most valued ; doing, which breeds thinking, and leads 
to learning. Soon after the passing of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act, a speaker defined the future work of education as 
-follows:—In elementary schools the pupils would learn, in 
secondary schools would be taught to think, and in technical 
schools and universities be taught to do. I could have taken 
him to many an infant school where all these were taught, 
but in the reverse order. According to Professor Miers, you 
must have one great advantage over science teachers, for one 
of their great troubles is the difficulty of ascertaining at a 
given moment whether the pupil really understands what he 
is supposed to be taking in. You have no such difficulty, for 
art teaching is a happy combination of the collective and 
individual. But there is a still greater difficulty, for, while 
science is in harmony with modern aims, and desirous of 
giving better methods and more means in pursuit of these 
-aims, yours is a constant fight against modern aims. 


DRAWING FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS.* 


HAT a subject so very essential to the development of 
mind and to the cultivation of taste as drawing should 
have never, as yet, found a place in the University cur- 
riculum constitutes an indictment against the illiteral and 
narrow scheme of education which the Universities adopt. 
If the authorities at our Universities understood more fully 
the character and the aims of the Ancient Greeks, about 
whose language they know so much, they would revlise, as 
did Pamphilus, the master of Apelles, that one of the first 
steps in a liberal education is the learning of drawing. 

Even in the days of Queen Elizabeth, men and women 
of position were considered to be wanting in education, unless 
they had some practical acquaintance with the fine arts of 
architecture, painting, and music; and now, in these so- 
called utilitarian days, when so much stress is laid upon 
the acquirement of such knowledge as can be used profitably, 
and bring some immediate return in material well-being, 
surely it is wisdom to train the young in a language which 
is universal in character, the use of which cultivates their 
powers of observation, and teaches their hands to express 
with ease and accuracy the objects and wonders of their 
environment. Apart from these cénsiderations there lies 
within all of us a capacity for appreciating beautiful things, 
and a latent desire to express our joy in them, and it is the 
bounden duty of all educationalists to disimprison these 
qualities and to enlarge them by careful and sympathetic 
training. 

There are subjects in the curricula of schools and univer- 
sities to which much time is given that are much less essen- 
tial to the development of character than is the subject of 
drawing. Nearly all professions require of those who pursue 
them some knowledge of drawing, and in many professions 
this requirement is becoming more and more insistent. 

Take for instance the army and navy. How exceedingly 
useful it is to a soldier to be able to draw sufficiently well 
to make good and intelligible topographical notes, and rapid 
sketches of roads, rivers, and coast-lines, not to mention the 
delight of recording impressions of places and people, cos- 
tume and character, incidents and experiences; and the 
writer of this paper has had a long and special connection 
L many of whom have expressed great satis- 
faction at having learnt to draw whilst at school; others 
again have regretted lost opportunities and their conse- 
quent inability to draw. In the late war in South Africa, 
drawing was of great use to many officers known to the 
writer. Several of them acknowledged that it was of vital 


use, whilst even their much-lauded Latin was both a dead 


_ for pleasure and profit. 


: 


| 
| 
| 


. 


language and a dead letter. Naval officers from their 
earliest days at sea are required to keep an illustrated log 
and journal which are invaluable as records of the various 
objects they have to study in and about their ships, and as 

h soldiers and sailors travel considerably, and are often 
bored to excess by ‘‘ennui’’ in out-of-the-way places, they 
are glad to kill time by sketching things of interest about 
them, General Baden Powell is a good instance of an officer 
who, having trained as a draughtsman, uses his skill both 
Doctors and surgeons need drawing, 
and, as young students, before going up to the hospitals, 

y should study and draw the anatomy of the normal body, 
and by so doing would the better understand its abnormal 
i ee ea 

* A paper by W. Egerton Hine, 


kag of Art to the University of 


Art Master, Harrow School, 


‘ London Extension Board, read 
ore the International Art Congress. 
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conditions which they meet with later on; whilst all lec- 
turers in hospitals and medical schools require the power of 
explaining and enforcing their teaching by good illustra- 
tions and diagrams. All scientists should acquire this uni- 
versal and direct language for recording results of research, 
and setting down facts; inventors can never fully and 
clearly express their ideas without the aid of drawing ; and 
in the engineer’s profession the power of drawing rapidly 
and well is imperative. 

How delightful and useful drawing is to the naturalist, 
and the majority of young people are keen about some branch 
of natural history ; how helpful then does drawing become 
to them as they study the forms and facts of nature. As 
handmaid to teaching generally, drawing is invaluable. 
Your classic and your mathematician can make his subjects 
much more real to the minds of students by good illustra- 
tions and blackboard diagrams, whilst in the teaching of his- 
tory and geography the enforcement of fact by form is most 
useful. 

In a short paper it is not possible to elaborate the argu- 
ment in support of drawing being included as a regular and 
important subject in all curricula, from the primary and 
preparatory schools up to the Universities, but it is certain 
that at some time or another a great number of the artisan 
and manufacturing classes need to learn drawing, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any section of the community which 
would not benefit by the knowledge of this subject. 

But the chief point that I wish to impress upon you, is 
that by learning to draw well every one gains the power of 
expressing something of his own best nature and feeling, 
which is far more even than the power of accurately re- 
cording facts. For if man continues to neglect the cultiva- 
tion of his sesthetic instincts he remains a lop-sided animal, 
undeveloped, and only partially educated, for no one dis- 
putes the contention that the contemplation and understand- 
ing of great art elevates character and helps to fulfil God’s 
idea of man, and therefore is truly educative. Art is one 
of the concrete forms in which a nation or community ex- 
presses its degree of spiritual attainment, and its effect upon 
individual character is to enlarge its sympathies and define 
its feelings. The careful study of the elements of art enables 
man to appreciate intelligently its achievements. Art is the 
olive branch in the hand of Peace, and its gentle sway 
over the minds of men has done much to eliminate there- 
from the instincts of the brute; it therefore may be made a 
““ stepping-stone to higher things.’’ 

From the kindergarten, right up to the end of the univer- 
sity career, all should be taught to draw, and a graduated 
course of a very expansive nature might be devised as sound 
training both in nature study and art ; for these subjects are 
twins from their birth, and should be studied side by side. 
At the kindergarten young and impressionable minds, un- 
dimmed by sorrow, and fresh to a world of wonder and love- 
liness, should be taught to express their joy and love of 
play in painting and modelling beautiful and simple forms 
with bright colours and clean clay ; nothing ugly, senseless, 
or difficult should be put before them. 

The primary and preparatory schools might then lead 
these young minds on to observing and depicting natural 
forms in simple ways, also encouraging design and invention 
by letting the pupils express, even in the crudest way, their 
own ideas about places, things, and incidents, at the same 
time carrying on the making of things to a higher stage. 
Secondary schools would then have better material to start 
upon, and children who had passed through the more playful 
and easy stages of art work in the lower schools, would be 
ready and willing to grapple more determinedly with the 
technical difficulties of sound drawing and modelling. In 
these schools a large latitude in the art courses should be 
allowed, as the students of thirteen to eighteen years of age 
begin to differentiate widely from one another, showing dis- 
tinctly very separate individualities. At the universities, 
where much spare and dangerously idle time is waiting to 
be profitably filled up, very definite courses of art study 
should be open to all, practical lectures and good demonstra- 
tions should be given, and honours as well as degrees should 
be possible of attainment. Architecture, painting, and han- 
dicrafts should be included in the curriculum, and one or 
more of these subjects made compulsory in the examinations. 
Thus a very beautiful side of man’s nature would be culti- 
vated, invaluable to the community, uplifting and ennobling 
to the individual. 


The Aberdeen Art Gallery is to be shortly enriched by 
the bequest. of the picture entitled “Durham,” by Sir George 
Reid, R.S.A. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE was a time when the discovery of frescoes in 
the church of 8. Maria Fuori la Porta, in Foligno, would 
have given delight to lovers of the mystic art of Siena 
and Umbria. 
vanished. Niccoto pi FoLiGNo was an imitator of 
GENTILE DA FapriaNo, who was one of Fra ANGELICO’s 
pupils, and the three artists exercised much influence on 
church work prior to the development or transformation 
of RapPHAEL’s spirit in Rome. Niccoxo has been called 
AuuNNo by VASARI, in mistake. ‘From the fact that he 
was employed in the church of Assisi, where his group 
of weeping angels was considered to be unsurpassable, we 
can infer the confidence in his powers which was felt in 
one part of Italy. In Santa Maria he was known to have 
painted some frescoes, but as they had been allowed to 
fall into ruin and were probably retouched by inferior 
artists, they do not uphold his reputation. Recently, 
however, it was discovered that under some late 
Renaissance wall-painting frescoes existed which may be 
assumed to be painted by Niccoto. Among the figures 
brought to light are those of Sr. Lucta, which is of great 
beauty, and Sr. Apontonta; there is also a figure of 
St. NicHouas oF Barr and a Crucifixion. As yet no 
documentary evidence concerning them has been found, 
but the treatment and expression would suggest they are 
part of Niccouo’s decorations. 


Tue Dutch master Franz Haus has gained renown 
chiefly by his single figures, or rather by his busts; he 
therefore may be regarded as a portrait-painter. The 
painting which the Trustees of the National Gallery have 
arranged to acquire differs from his most characteristic 
works, with the exception of that masterpiece The 
Archers, in Haarlem, for it represents a man and woman 
with several children. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has approved of the purchase, and already one-half of the 
sum required has been paid, but it will involve the grant 
allowed to the Gallery for nearly three years, or for a 
longer term unless subscriptions from individuals will be 
offered. The picture was in the collection of Lord 
TaLuBot oF MananipE, at Malahide Castle, near Dublin; 
but until recently it was not considered one of the gems in 
the gallery. From the leanings of the Tatsor family the 
portraits of Cuartes I. and his Queen by VANDYKE, 
James II. and Anne Hype by Lety, the D uchess of 
Portsmovutu, RicHarp TanBor (who was minister to 
James IT.), and an altar-piece which once belonged to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and was purchased by Cuarzs II., 
were thought to have more interest than it. It is doubtful 
whether the group by Franz Hats was ever seen in a loan 
collection ; but the painter was not always appreciated out 
of Holland, although Reynozps had said that if Franz 
Hats had patience for finishing he might have been in the 
place assigned to Vanpyks, as the first of portrait-painters. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COLQUHOUN ARMS, HOTEL, ARROCHAR, N.B: 

HE hotel is built on a limited and somewhat difficult 
site, a narrow triangular area between the road lead- 
ing from Tarbet on Loch Lomond and that-along the 
shores of Loch Long. The main part faces the latter, 
looking across the loch to the towering Ben Arthur and 
the long sweep of Glen Croe, while the back, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is built hard to the statutory 
limit of 25 feet from the centre: of the roadway. | The 
accommodation consists, on the ground floor, of entrance 
hall and lounge, with office communicating direct with 
the host’s private parlour at the back, large coffee-room, 
drawing-room, smoking-room, gentlemen’s — lavatories, 
&C. ; on the first and second floor, twenty-two bedrooms 
and. private sitting-rooms, of :which one or two are 
arranged en suite, with ample and well-fitted bath and 


| lavatory accommodation on each floor. 


But that enthusiasm may be said to have | 


To the back are 
the kitchen, with servery and still-room between it and 
the coffee-room, together with the usual store-rooms, and 
above, the servants’ dormitories. Here also, with 
separate entrance, are the taproom and bar-parlour, with 
access from the Loch Long road round the ‘* Men’s”” 


end of the house, from the Tarbet road by a flight of — 


steps at the side of the back wing. The building is con- 
structed of local stone, rough-cast, with red freestone 
dressings from Corrie, Arran, and roofed with a random 
mixture of grey Aberfoyle and purple Easdale and Balla-. 
chulish slates. The timber furnishings internally are of 
Caledonian redwood throughout. The builder was Mr. 
JAMES Spy, of Row; the joiners, Messrs. HERBERTSON & 
Sons, of Glasgow; and the whole was carried out to the 
order of the superiors by Arex. N. Paterson, architect, 
Glasgow. 


RCYAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILLBANK. 
E have already published a view of this important” 
building before it was completed, and therefore was 
not available for students. We now give an illustration 
from a different point of view. The group of buildings 
supersedes the Medical College at Netley, for it was 


found that more advantages were offered by the Metro-— 


polis than in a place over eighty miles distant. The 
buildings will serve several purposes. They are the 
official headquarters of the Medical Staff, and there is also — 
a laboratory building consisting of a theatre, classrooms, 
and quarters for students. The architects are Messrs. 
Woopp & AINsuIz, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, West- 
minster. a 

> 


NEW OFFICES, REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, N.S.W. a 
—SOUTH ELEVATION. . 


‘lee ever-increasing necessity for increased and im- 
proved accommodation in connection with the 
Sydney offices of the New South Wales Registrar-General 
and his staff has compelled the State Government to 
arrange for the erection of a large block in the vicinity of 
the existing building, sufficiently extensive to accommo- 
date several State departments at present occupying rented — 
premises. The matter was referred to a Parliamentary — 


committee which had placed before it a couple of designs — 


prepared by the Government architect. One of these 
had a facade of brick and stone, the other being wholly of 
stone, the general features of both being identical. The 
latter of the two was preferred as being more in harmony 
with existing or contemplated public buildings in the 
neighbourhood. Each structure is designed to contain 
a basement, with ground, first, and second floors, pro- 
viding a total floor-space of 68,683 superficial feet, the 
building being quadrangular in form, with main entrances - 
on three sides. Special attention is to be given to the fire- 
proofing arrangements, the use of wood being discarded 
as far as possible. All the floors will be of concrete, the 


cases and fittings for the reception of books and deeds — 


being of steel, the window-sashes and door communicat- 


ing with the strong room being of the same material, while 


the roof will be of slate, with concrete ceilings. The style 


is Tudor-Gothic, and the estimated cost of the entire — 


structure 88,9161.—J. P. — 

: i i J 

rx. a 
LOOKING 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—THE NAVE, 

. EASTWARDS. ¥ 

T' is believed that the nave of Southwell Cathedral was 
constructed during the episcopate of Tuomas IL., 
Archbishop of York, who presided over the see from 1109 
to 1114. It is recorded of him that he gave several tracts 
of land to the College of Southwell and obtained for the 
members various privileges. He upheld the rights of 
York as if it were on an equality with Canterbury, and 
he may have desired for his successors to have the support 
of able men who would be to a great extent specialists in 
ecclesiastical affairs. - It will be observed that the tri- 


forium consists of a single semicircular arch in‘each bay, 


ae 


wane 


which was covered by the lean-to roof. 
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SOMERSET ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society was held at Taunton in 1849. 
This year’s meeting, which was the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion, was also held at Taunton, and excited more than usual 
interest. In the Somerset County Gazette is a report in detail 
of the meetings and visits, from which we take the following 
extracts :— 
The President for the year was the Marquis of Bath, who 
delivered an address which related to the more important 
incidents in the history of the Society. 


St. Mary’s, Taunton. 
After luncheon there was a visit to the two churches and 
the castle of Taunton. The Rev. E. H. Bates read some notes 


_on the tower of St. Mary’s Church by Dr. Allen, of Shepton 


he derives his official title. 


Mallet, who could not be present. Dr. Allen stated that the 
great towers of Taunton and its neighbourhood were pro- 
bably built under the influence of the school of masons attached 
to Taunton Priory. It would have been convenient to call 
the whole group the Taunton group, but, unfortunately, the 


term had been rendered ambiguous by Professor Freeman and. 


Mr. Brereton, both of whom applied the name ‘‘ Taunton ”’ 
to artificial classes containing towers which had no Taunton 
influence whatever, such as Muchelney and Hutton. As a 
substitute he (Dr. Allen) had used the term ‘‘ Quantock type,”’ 
which was meant to apply to a small group of towers situated 
mainly on the Quantock side of the Parrett, all of which had 
evidently been built by the same school of masons. The 
original idea of these towers was evidently borrowed from 
the towers of the East Mendip district. Although nearer to 
the West Mendip district the Quantock towers showed no 
influence from it. The influence failed to cross the moors, 
but followed the hill country on the east. St. Mary’s was 
one of the latest of our towers, and seemed to have been 
designed after a study of the most prominent towers of 
Somerset, and that of Gloucester Cathedral as well. The 
basis of its design was an old Quantock tower, probably Huish 
Episcopi, but it imitated Chewton Mendip and Leigh-on- 
Mendip, or rather went beyond them in having double windows 
in three stages, not merely in two. 

A description of the interior was given by the Rev. D. J. 
Pring, rural dean and vicar of North Curry, in the absence 
of Archdeacon Askwith. He alluded to the question of the 
original designer of the tower, claimed by some to be Sir 
Reginald Bray, the favourite architect of Henry VII., and 
drew attention to the letters ‘‘R,. B. A. S.’’ on the old tower, 
which might suggest that two merchants of the town were 
associated in the building of it. In the south-west window 
attention was drawn to the initials ‘“‘ R. B.,’’ with the mer- 
chant’s sign beneath, these being set in the centre light. The 
genuineness of the arcade on the north side of the church has 
always been debated, the idea being that it was rebuilt during 
the Perpendicular period. The paper concluded as follows :— 
It may be permissible in conclusion to express the prevailing 
satisfaction at our having a resident archdeacon at the present 
time as vicar of the mother church of the town from which 
Taunton was at one time the 
seat of a suffragan bishop, one William Finch, prior of 
Braemar, having held the position in 1558. This was under 
the provisions of an Act of 1535, which, having been repealed 
in 1553 but revived in 1559, is still in force. Is it, therefore, 
imappropriate to entertain the hope that one of these days, 
which some of us may be privileged to see, Taunton may also 
be able to rejoice in once more giving the name title to a 
bishop? | . 

_ The Rev. E. H. Bates suggested that perhaps Sir Richard 
Bray might have been a generous subscriber towards the 
tower, and that his initials were included on the structure out 
of gratitude. 

ote St. James’s Church, Taunton. 


St. James’s Church was next visited, the north portion of 
which is undergoing extensive restoration. Mr. Gunner, hon. 
Secretary of the restoration fund, gave details of the history 
of the church, and explained how the restoration had been 


_ carried out during the past few years. Altogether 3,0001. 


had been spent on the work, which had been greatly needed. 
The church was built about 1500, and stood on the site of the 
old Priory church. No vestige of the original church remained 
except the font, which, however, had been restored. The 
church was the first in England to be lighted by electricity, 


_ and the first organ was erected in 1812, The fine old J acobean 


pulpit had gone to be restored. 


' The Rev. E, H. Bates said that the church gave them a 
g00d idea of St, Mary’s 400 years ago, and St. James’s in ° 


about two or three years would be about as new as St. Mary’s 
was then. 

The Rev. F, W. Weaver ventured to suggest that St. 
James’s was not on the site of the Priory church. The Priory 
church in Taunton was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and he thought St. James’s might have been the church for 
the lay members who congregated around the Priory. 


Taunton Castle. 

The party then repaired to the Castle, the Rev. E. H. Bates 
describing the imposing archway and explaining that nobody 
could sell the room over it, and in which were the records of the 
Manor of Taunton Deane. These records had been recently 
restored and tabulated by a member of the Society, the Rev. 
A. J. Hook, formerly of Taunton and now of Glastonbury. ' 
An inspection was made of the Great Hall of the Castle and 
the other departments. The apartments until recently occu- 
pied by the curator had been thrown open to receive valuable 
collections. 

In the evening a meeting was held at the Municipal Hall 
for the reading and discussion of papers. The subjects dealt 
with were:—‘‘ Excavations at Wick Barrow, Stogursey,”’ 
by Mr. H. St. George Gray ; ‘‘ Recent Excavations at Glaston- 
bury Abbey,”’ by Mr. F. Bligh Bond; and “The Discovery 
of Meare Lake Village—the preliminary digging there,” by 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A, 


Wick Barrow, 

The first paper read was that on Wick Barrow excavations, 
Mr. Gray mentioned that owing to the fact that an exhaustive 
report on the excavations had recently been published it 
would not be necessary to give such a full description as he 
might otherwise have done. The work of exploration, which 
was jointly undertaken by the Somerset Archeological Society 
and the Viking Club, commenced in April 1907 and concluded 
the following September. After alluding to the local reputa- 
tion of the mound and the traditions attached to it, Mr. Gray 
went on to speak in detail of the position and structure of 
the barrow and the “‘ finds’ made during the work of excava- 
tion. Slides showing the general view, the excavation work in 
progress, the beakers (or drinking-cups), and the flint knives 
found with human remains, and the position of the bones, &e., 
were thrown upon the screen. Mr. Gray pointed out that the 
discovery of beakers was very rare in Somerset, only three 
other ‘‘finds’’ being known—viz, at Culbone, Wincanton, 
and Stoford, near Yeovil. Referring to the Roman coin (of 
Constantine the Great) and the fragment of a mortarium 
found at a depth of over 2 feet below the average level of the | 
surrounding wall and some 5 feet from the surface of the 
barrow, Mr. Gray observed that that discovery proved that 
the Romans had excavated the mound. They had made a 
deep excavation, the mouth of which measured about 14 feet 
by 10 feet, and had removed any relics that might have been 
buried with the primary interment, and had apparently col- 
lected together some of the bones, breaking them in the opera- 
tion. The piece of mortarium and the coin were left as 
evidence that they had ‘‘rifled’’ that part: of the barrow, 
probably in the Constantine period. It was improbable that 
they found anything very valuable, seeing that the period 
of the interment or interments must have been the early 
Bronze Age. The date in years to which the actual construc- 
tion of the barrow could be assigned was probably something 
like 1800 .c. In conclusion, Mr. Gray mentioned that great 
interest was taken in the excavation work, the number of 
visitors to the mound while it was in progress being very con- 
siderable, 

Professor Boyd Dawkins observed that that kind of ex- 
ploration which had been carried on by their Society was 
likely to lead to most important archeological results. He 
did not know of any other parallel case of interference with 
remains of earlier date by the Romans in that country. One 
point on which he did not feel quite satisfied was that of the 
date given by Mr. Gray. For his part he did not know of any 
method by which they could fix in terms of centuries any pre- 
historic times of settlement except those which came imme- 
diately before history, like the Glastonbury Lake Village. 
He did not, think they knew anything whatever of the dates 
of the beginning of the Bronze Age in that part of the world, 
while there was no certainty as to when the use of bronze 
succeeded the use of stone in Asia or Africa. Apart from that 
point he was in full agreement with Mr. Gray’s paper, and 
he thought the Society was to be congratulated upon having 
such a valuable piece of work on record. Every man who added 
to the ancient history of the country in which he lived was 
really doing a patriotic work. Patriotism began at home, 
and the more those researches were encouraged the more local 
patriotism would increase in Somerset, and ultimately rise to 
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the higher and nobler patriotism which affected the whole of 
the British Empire. 

The Rev. J. F. Chanter asked a question in reference to 
the remains of cremations discovered on Exmoor arid else- 
where, and Professor Boyd Dawkins replied, giving the per- 
centage of cremations and interments of the Bronze Age 
burial-places. 

Mr. Gray, replying to the criticism respecting the date of 
Wick Barrow, named the authorities for his statement, and 
added that they were absolutely sure that the early Bronze 
Age must have been previous to B.c. 1000. 


Glastonbury Abbey. 


Mr. Bligh Bond next gave a description of the recent _ 


excavations at Glastonbury Abbey carried out by him with the 
assistance of Capt. Bartlett. Being unable to show the lan- 
tern slides prepared for the occasion, Mr. Bligh Bond illus- 
trated his remarks by making several drawings, and overcame 
the difficulty in a very able manner. He explained that he 
had been allowed to make the excavations at the Abbey by 
the courtesy of the trustees, and had undertaken the work 
chiefly with the object of proving what was the real plan of 
the great church, there having been a good deal of controversy 
on that point during the past thirty or forty years. With 
one exception, no one had taken any serious trouble to settle 
the question by making thorough researches. After alluding 
to the previous excavations and to Professor Willis’s standard 
work on the Abbey, Mr. Bligh Bond described in detail the 
result of his own labours. He said he had come to the con- 
clusion that the chapel of St. Edgar, which had been the 
work of the last two abbots, was much larger than people 
thought. According to an inventory sent to Queen Elizabeth, 
the total length of the great church was 594 feet, which would 
make it the longest in England and almost the longest in 
Christendom. The particulars of this measurement were 
given in the inventory, and 90 feet was entered as the length 
of the ‘‘ chapter-house.’’ As the chapter-house did not form 
part of the church, that entry was, he considered, a mistake, 
and what was called the ‘‘ chapter-house’’ they now regarded 
as St. Edgar’s chapel. They had worked out the lines of a 
rectangular chapel, 54 feet long, and had discovered the 
foundation of the whole of the west end as well as portions 
of the walls.) The excavations had also proved that the chapel 
must have been approached by a flight of steps, and that it 
was connected with the choir of the church. Their discovery, 
however, did not satisfy the inventory as to the total length 
of the church, and they hoped to be able to continue the ex- 
cavation work, as they expected to find that there was an 
annexe at the east end of the chapel. During the recent 
operations a terra-cotta medallion, dated 1105, was discovered, 
and it had every appearance of being a commemorative token ; 
probably it was commemorative of the beginning of Abbot 
Herlewin’s abbey, which was completely destroyed by fire in 
1184. Soon afterwards the building was commenced of the 
great abbey, the remains of which they saw to-day. Before 
concluding Mr. Bligh Bond said that it had been suggested 
that he should give in Taunton a couple of lectures on Glaston- 
bury Abbey during September for the benefit of the purchase 
fund. He certainly would be very pleased to do so. 

Mr. A. F. Somerville said he wished to bear testimony to 
the value of the splendid work done by Mr. Bligh Bond and 
Capt. Bartlett. He thought he could promise, as a third 
party in the trustees, that the work would go on if Mr. Bligh 
Bond would continue it. The Bishop had expressed to him 
his willingness that the foundations of the chapel should 
remain permanently exposed for the benefit of those who 
wished to study the formation of the great church. He wished 
to state publicly that they had no idea whatever of attempting 
a restoration. Such a notion was absolutely opposed to what 
had been in their minds from the first. He could not say 
what a future generation might do, but it was certain that the 
present. trustees had no such intention. Certain work was, 
however, necessary for the preservation of the ruins, and that 
accounted for the recent erection of scaffolding there. Not 
only had they had the advantage of Mr. Bligh Bond’s opinion 
on the matter, but Mr. W. D. Carde had reported on it at 
the request of the Bishop. When the required work was done 
it would be carried out with the utmost care, in a conservative 
spirit, and with the object of adding to the beauty of the 
remains. It would, in fact, not only very much enhance the 
beauty of the abbey, but would have an educational value 
which would be of great interest to future visitors. 


Meare Lake Village. 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid explained the site of the newly dis- 


covered lake village with the aid of a large drawing. He 
mentioned that it was situated in the peat moorland north 
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of the ‘‘island’’ of Meare and nearly three miles west of — 
Glastonbury Lake Village. Mr. Stephen Layer, of Westhay, 
the tenant of the fields, first noticed the interesting character _ 
of the two mounds, and he (the speaker) discovered what they — 
represented. The results of the trial cuttings made in July — 
showed that both were constructed on similar lines to those — 
found at Glastonbury, and many valuable “‘ finds’’ had been — 
made. The work had been undertaken with the definite object 
of bringing a report before the Society. Glastonbury Lake — 
Village had done much to throw light on the lives of the — 
people who lived in that remote age, and the results of a 
complete excavation of the Meare remains would be of great — 
importance. He suggested that a committee of the Society — 
should be formed to consider the best method of dealing with — 
the matter, and that they should act in conjunction with the — 
British Association and Society of Antiquaries. Inconclusion — 
he quoted from an article on Meare Lake Village, by Dr. — 
Munro, showing that he regarded the work of research as no 
longer a local, but a national duty. TF. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins said he warmly sympathised with — 
the work, and fully agreed with Dr. Munro as to the import- 
ance to history of those discoveries, A museum of such ~ 


county and district in which it was situated. They must — 
remember that the general drift of education to-day was away 
from the mechanical study of books to the study of the actual 
things. It was a perfect wonder to him why people who wro 
history had relied so greatly on the written record when th 
came to deal with the beginning of history in that country a 
elsewhere. It was undoubtedly a fact that historians of 
future would have to use the results of work of such men as 
Mr. Bulleid, while the museums in which those facts were i 
recorded would attract pilgrims just in the same way as the 
great libraries of the world were attracting them to-day. In — 
all his experience he had never known of such an opportuni 
presented to any society as that which they had before th 
of undertaking a great work, almost national in importan 
He felt confident the necessary money would be forthcomi 
and personally he should do all in his power to assist. 


SECOND DAY. 
The Society visited Kingston, Broomfield, Cothelstone, 
Bishop’s Lydeard, Halse and Norton Fitzwarren. ps 


Kingston Church. Ne 
The vicar, the Rev. A. G. Tomlin, described the interior 
of the building, reading extracts from a booklet written’ 
previous vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Gale. He referred: 
oldest part of the church, the nave, as shown by the sple 
arches and the narrow lancet windows. It was in EH 
English style, and Prebendary Gale suggested 1225 as the 
of that portion of the church. The altar tomb was t 
John de la Warre, who distinguished himself at the 
of Poictiers. Attention was drawn to the fine bench en 
the magnificent pulpit. The rev. gentleman also pointed 
the brass chandelier, a fine specimen of metalwork, pl 
in. the church during the vicariate of the Rev. Rowland - 
who afterwards went to London and became a-Nonconformist 
minister. In 1875 about 1,000/. was spent in the restoration 
of the church. _ 
Mr. Bligh Bond dealt with the carving of the bench 
of which there were several similar examples in that pa 
the country. There was a set at Milverton, for instance, 
was the work of a guild.or band of carpenters which w 
about the country about 1534. i 
The Rev. E. H. Bates said that Dr. Allen grouped Staple 
Fitzpaine and the Kingston towers together, the two- 
of almost identical design. Kingston, however, was of 
sandstone, and Staple Fitzpaine of blue lias and Ham Huu 
stone. 
Broomfield. 


The Rev. E. H. Bates pointed out ’the fine cross in the 
churchyard. al 

Mr. Alfred Pope, of Dorchester, who has recently publ. 
a valuable work on the crosses of Dorset, said that it w 
matter of question when the cross was erected, bfit it 
never erected in the way in which the shaft now rested. e 
were probably three steps at the base, and he believed that 10 
was erected early in the fifteenth century. It was unusua 
see the base of a cross broached, as that one was, unless 
octagonal idea was carried up the shaft. He believed that 
there had been a canopy on the top, with probably a carving — 
of the Virgin or other figure in the niche, and it was probable 
that the canopy was destroyed when the edict went forth in ~ 
1643 that all crosses should be demolished. That was one of © 


| the very finest specimens of a shaft of early fifteenth-century 
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_ design he had seen, and he would be very sorry to see it touched 
_ in any way ; it ought not to be restored or cleaned. 


In the church the vicar, the Rev. P. Bulstrode, furnished 
the usual particulars. The church was chiefly noticeable for 
the very wonderful and complete set of bench ends, in some of 
the designs there being some very beautiful Renaissance 
scrolls. This was probably owing to the introduction of foreign 
carvers or foreign pattern-books. There was a little Jacobean 


work mixed up with it. There were the remains of some old 


~ Bsdaile’s residence at Cothelstone. 


_ parochial welfare. 


stained glass in very fragmentary condition but of very in- 
teresting design. 

The Rey. Mr. Bartlett, of Dorchester, a son of a former 
vicar of Thurloxton, drew attention to the royal arms in one 
of the chancel windows, which, from the position, suggested 
that it was placed there before 1340. 

* Cothelstone. 

A delightful drive through grand avenues of lordly trees 
brought the party to the road overlooking Mr. C. E. J. 
A short cut across the 
fields took the members to the churchyard and the grounds of 
the picturesque Manor House, the residence of Mr. Charles 
Hancock. As the Rev. E. H. Bates remarked later, the party 
would have seen the effect of the arrangement of the house 


and its buildings to better advantage if they had entered 


from the main road under the outer gateway. This gateway 
was originally across the road, and served as a gibbet during 
Jeffries’s ‘‘ Bloody Assize.’? The gatehouse, viewed from the 
forecourt and the avenue, was an object of much interest, and 
the Rev. E. H. Bates drew attention to the peculiarities of the 
architecture of the south front with its exceptional window 
mullions. There was only one other instance of such a house 
in England decorated in the same manner. He could not say 
the result was very pleasing, but it was curious. The visitors 
inspected the hall and other portions of the interior, and then 
repaired to the church, where the tombs of the various members 
of the Stawell family were inspected. Interesting tales were 
told of the staunch Royalist, Sir John. 

: Bishop’s Lydeard. 

_ At the parish church the leading features were pointed 
out. The large number of carvings and their variety was 
alluded to, and special mention was made of the tower, which 
retains its original parapet and pinnacles. The original 
design remains perfect from the base to the pinnacles. The 
resemblance to St. James’s, Taunton, was noted, the differ- 
ences being that the tower was straighter and the detail dis- 
tinctly superior. The difference in height of the two arcades 
was pointed out, as were the original mouldings of the screen, 
which, however, had been coloured in recent years. The bench 
ends, of unusual character, commanded attention, and the 
effective design of the Jacobean pulpit was much admired. 


Halse. 

The Rey. F. J. Montgomery read some notes on the church, 
and stated that he had no knowledge of any portion of the 
Saxon church existing at all unless it were a doorway on the 
‘south side. In the vestry a number of old registers were 
shown, together with a remarkable oak safe, hewn out of a 
solid piece of timber. The modern carved bench ends, executed 
by Miss Smith and a class of local working men, were an 
example of what can be done by persons interested in the 
The handsome designs in colour on the 
walls, the work of the Misses Smith, were objects of more than 
ordinary interest, while the east window, designed and 


executed in Florence, also came in for its share of admiration. 


The Rev, E. H. Bates congratulated the vicar upon the 
restoration of the church, and said that generation after 
‘generation of parishioners had tried to place difficulties in 
the way of explaining the period of the church by the features 
introduced, It was a very curious church and would bear a 
dot of inspection. 


Norton Fitzwarren Camp. 

By kind permission of the Hon. F. Bowes-Lyon, the owner 
of Norton Manor, and the tenant of the land, Mr. Summer- 
hayes, Mr. Gray had been enabled in July to carry out excava- 
‘tions to the depth of 95 feet to make observations with regard 
to the fosse surrounding the camp. Mr. Gray gave the results 
of his excavations, and mentioned that he had found 270 frag- 
ments of Roman pottery and ample evidence that a fosse at 
“one time existed. The camp was contemporary with Small- 
‘wood Camp at Evercreech, but there was no doubt that the 
Roman Camp at Norton was used to a greater extent than the 


~ ‘Smallwood one. 


_ Mr. Boyd Dawkins questioned the acceptance of the sug- 
‘ested date of the camp, and thought that they should not 
fix such a remote one, but try and get rid of a great deal of 


what he might call a mythical character in antiquarianism, 
and be careful to adhere to strict methods as used in other 
sciences, 


THIRD DAY. 


The journey arranged was to Crowcombe by train, the 
church and church-house in that village being inspected, 
after which the party, in brakes, visited Halsway Manor, 
Williton, St. Decuman’s Church, Nettlecombe Court, Coombe 
Sydenham House, and Monksilver Church. 


Crowcombe. 

The Rev. H. C. Young (the rector) gave the dimensions 
of Holy Trinity Church, which is in the Perpendicular style, 
containing chancel, nave, and south aisles, all covered with 
tiles. There was a western octagonal tower, containing a 
clock and six bells. On the tower was formerly an oct- 
angular spire, which in September 1835 was struck by light- 
ning, this damage being eventually repaired, but the spire 
not replaced, at a cost of 5301. The south aisle was called 
after Sir Godfrey Crowcombe, who lived in the reign of 
King John. The Rector pointed out the Carew chapel, the 
curious bench ends, one being dated 1534, and read epitaphs 
which exercised the minds of his hearers as to the missing 
words, these being obliterated by the wear of the stone. One 
bench end possessed carving depicting a two-headed dragon 
of a most repulsive character in combat with two naked 
figures, these latter being symbolical of lost souls. The font 
was a splendid example of fourteenth-century work, being of 
sandstone, and octagonal in shape. Near the font is a good 
Jacobean cupboard. The cross in the churchyard also dated 
back to the fourteenth century, but the original head was 
destroyed in 1720. It was replaced by another, which was 
also damaged. The Rev. W. H. P. Greswell read some par- 
ticulars as to the parish, the church, the church-house, &c. 
The members visited the church-house, recently restored. 
The fine timbered roof is a feature of the building, which 
will be of great value for parochial purposes. 

Halsway Manor. 

The old portion of the house, with its fine ceiling copied 
from the original designs was seen, and the party admired 
the features of the lofty hall, in a conspicuous place on the 
roof of which is the portcullis, the crest of the Beaufort 
family. It is said that Cardinal Beaufort once made the 
manor his residence, Internally’ and externally the house 
has been greatly altered. 


Williton, and St. Decuman’s Church, Watchet. 

St. Decuman’s Church proved one of the most interesting 
edifices visited during the week, a former vicar, the Rev. 
C. H. Heale, of Williton, giving an address on the many 
characteristics of the church. St, Decuman’s Church figured 
in literature, for the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ of Coleridge 
started his journey from that parish and ended it there. 
The mother of Lorna Doone was buried under the yew tre® 
in the churchyard, while Chatterton the poet also alluded 
to St. Decuman’s. In the church there are monuments to 
the Wyndhams, including an altar tomb with brasses to Sir 
John Wyndham, who died 1574, and Elizabeth (née Orchard) 
his wife, who died 1571. Other brasses are to John Wynd- 
ham, who died 1572, with an effigy in armour, and to 
Florence (née Wadham) his wife, who died 1596. Florence 
Wadham was a sister of the founder of Wadham College, 
Oxford. There is also a tomb of Purbeck marble to George 
Francis, fourth Earl of Egremont, this having some finely 
emblazoned shields. The carved oak roof, choir-stalls, and 
screens, together with the beautiful reredos erected in 1896, 
were shown. The marble font is new, the exceptional piece 
of marble being from Anstey, in Devon. The old font is 
removed to another portion of the church. The double squint 
and other features were examined. The tower is one of the 
best features of Early Perpendicular work, while an Early 
English window in the chancel should be seen. The date of 
the rood-screen is 1540, but the mixture of various periods is 
so great that nobody has been able to determine the date of 
the edifice. 

Nettlecombe Court. 

Proceeding to Nettlecombe Court, the seat of Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, the party made a brief survey of the imposing 
exterior, and then entered the grand hall, hung with oil- 
paintings of ancestors, halberds, &c. The grandeur of this 
hall and the other compartments of the manor were fully 
explained by the Rev. Prebendary Hancock. One of the 
pictures in the hall is a Romney, the portrait being of: the 
second Sir J. Trevelyan, who was a very stout personage, 
and died in 1828. The late Sir Walter Trevelyan’s portrait 
is also in a conspicuous place. He was a highly cultured 
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man, and was one of the founders of the Somerset Archeeo- 


logical Society, being its first president. Among the other | 


aintings is one by Sir Joshua Reynolds of a founder of 
the family. Deas Hancock related how the house 
passed from the Raleighs to the Trevelyans through mar- 
riage, and the party proceeded to view the staircase and the 
various rooms, in which are many fine examples of furni- 
ture. Visiting the church the Rector (the Rev. C. 8. Dupuis) 
gave the explanatory notes, and pointed out the memorial 
window, dated 1623, to the Trevelyan family, also the two 
canopied recesses in the south aisle, in one of which are 
the recumbent. figures of a knight in armour and a lady by 
his side, while in the other is a figure with crossed legs, a 
presumed crusader. The object of the greatest interest was 
the chalice, which is the finest in England, and the 
enamelled medallion of which is in excellent preservation. 
The chalice, the ewer, and the paten are in constant use, 


and, being over 400 years old, are worth some thousands of ° 


pounds. 

Combe Sydenham was next visited, and the exterior of 
the fine residence of Mr. Marwood Notley was examined, 
the Rev. E. H. Bates giving many interesting details. The 
interior of the house was not open to the members, the 
family being away. 

Monksilver Church. 

The church of All Saints is a small edifice in the Per- 
pendicular style. The cross in the churchyard was erected 
by subscription to the memory of a former rector, the Rev. 
W. F. Chilcott. The register dates from the year 1620. A 
fine lancet window is in the chancel, but the original rood- 
screen was sold many years ago, and a portion from the 
south aisle put in its place. The Rector (the Rev. C. H. 
Chorley) pointed out the chief points of interest, which in- 
clude a fine pulpit. 


FOURTH DAY. 


The concluding tour was undertaken by about seventy 
people, and was somewhat spoilt by rain, which commenced 
to fall at two o’clock and continued for the greater part of 
the afternoon. The places visited were Trull, Poundisford 
Park, Pitminster, Staple Fitzpaine, Castle Neroche, and 
Thurlbear. 

Trull Church. 


Mr. Bligh Bond said that they had a peculiarly interest- 
ing little church at Trull; he said ‘‘little’’ because it was 
on a small scale. The greater portion was of fifteenth-cen- 
tury, work, or advanced Perpendicular. At the tower end 
they had a much earlier archway, and a window, evidently 
of the thirteenth century. That seemed to be all that was 
left of the early church, and all the rest was Perpendicular. 
The chief glory of the church was the rood-screen. As to 
the date of the bench ends he had no positive knowledge. 
There was a very obscure design on one which might be 
intended for a date, but the rood-screen was very massive 
and of the Devonshire type. There was one something like 
it at Brushford, and another one near Tiverton. Almost all 
the Devonshire screens ran right across the church, but this 
did not. The screens in the aisles seemed to be a special gift, 
and of a class of ornamentation generally seen in East 
Anglia and not in Somerset. He was sorry that a deplor- 
able amount of damage had been done by the scholars who 
sat against one portion of the screen. The scholars evidently 
amused themselves with their pocket-knives during the 
service, and one boy’s initials was accompanied by the date 
1908. On the other side some lady had put up an umbrella 
stand to disfigure the panels, which were of linen-fold design. 

The Rev. E. H. Bates asked the members to note the 
exceptional good glass in the chancel. In the south-east 
window were St. Michael, St. Margaret, and St. George, 
éach with their dragon representative of the combat with 
the powers of evil. At the back of the furthest seat are 
eight panels, ornamented with the linen pattern, and bearing 
the words, ‘‘ John Waye, clarke here,’’ and “Simon War- 
man, maker of this worke. Ano Dni, 1560.’’ This Warman, 
it was explained, also carved the beautiful bench ends at 
Broomfield. John Waye was the vicar of the parish. 


Poundisford Park. 

_This delightful residence was next visited, the members 
being met by Bishop Moorhouse, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Melbourne, Australia, and of Manchester. The exterior was 
inspected, an object of interest being an old lead tank bear- 
ing initials and the date 1671. In the grounds a fine avenue 
of elms was noticed. The Rev. E. H. Bates referred his 
hearers for a full account of the house to the magnificent 
book, now published in parts, on the late Tudor domestic 
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architecture of England. Poundisford, which was part of — 
the lands of the Bishop of Winchester, seemed to have been 
let to a family of the name of Soper in the time of He : 
VIII. Then it came into a family of the name of Hill. One 
of the sons went abroad, and eventually the property came 
to a younger brother. The other brother returned, and built 
another house close by. The Hills improved the house very 
much. As at Nettlecombe, the house possessed a very high 
hall. The woodwork and the ceilings are very fine, the 
pilasters on some of the woodwork of the hall being in design 
like those on the outside of Cothelstone Manor. 
Pitminster. 

The Vicar, the Rev. W. R. Hartwright, gave a descrip- 
tion of the church. The name Pitminster was a curious one, 
having originally been Pipeminster. The manor of Pipe- 
minster was given by King Hardicanute to the church of 
Winchester, and the general theory seemed to be that pre- 
vious to the erection of that church a Saxon church existed. 
Of that they had no remains unless it were the square base 
of the tower. The dedication of the church to St. Peter and 
St. Mary was a curious one, and was the only one with that 
strange combination in the diocese. The church was a 
beautiful specimen of the Gothic style of architecture and 
consisted of nave, chancel, and two aisles. The tower arch 
was especially admired, and is often sketched by architects 
and thought to be early thirteenth century. The chancel 
was either late thirteenth or early fourteenth century work. 
The tower itself was rather peculiar, having a square base 
with an octagonal top, surmounted by a wooden spire covered — 
with lead. At the east end of the chancel is a large and 
handsome tomb of the Collis family of Barton—a man in — 
complete armour with his lady by his side. The Vicar read 
the curious epitaph. The chapel on the north side contained 
fragments of ancient glass. In the baptistery the font had a 
figure of St. George and the dragon, that being the first 
instance he had seen of such a design on a font. The 
registers were in a good state of preservation and dated front 
1545. There were six bells, the oldest dates being 1630, 
1692, and 1762. The chalice was dated 1652, the paten 1725, 
and the flagon 1728. The church was restored in 1869 during 
the incumbency of the Rev. G. R. Lawson, and under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, and all would agree that the 
restoration had been carried out in the greatest taste and 
with very good results. The churchwardens wished the 
opinion of the Society on one question, and that was in rela- 
tion to the suggested erection of a chancel screen which Mr. 
Harvey Treat, of America, wished to place there in memory 
of his mother. His (the vicar’s) own opinion was that @ 
light oak screen would be suitable. iG 

Mr. Bligh Bond said that a chancel screen would be a 
positive advantage, because one had been in the chureh 
before. There were splendid examples of screens, one the 
heavier or fan-vaulted shape as at Bishop’s Lydeard, or the 
earlier type of simpler design. % 


Staple Fitzpaine. 

The party now made for Staple Fitzpaine, the journey 
being taken through Corfe and over the now somewhat soft 
ground of Staple Plain. After this rather rough journey 
the Society reached Staple and a brief inspection was made 
of the church, and the rector, the Rev. E. B. Brown, pointed 
out a place on the north side where a doorway was once seen. 
It was said that the Norman doorway was taken from 
Bickenhall Church, when it was pulled down, and brought 
to Staple. A visit was also paid to the Portman almshouses 
which date from 1600, and were formerly the kitchens of the 
fine residence of the Portmans, destroyed by fire. A 


The Sarsen Stone. 4 


While half the party left for Thurlbear with the object 
of catching early afternoon trains, the remainder went along 
the road to the large stone, which is a prominent feature to 
all who use that road. Mr. A. C. G. Cameron gave a brief 
description of the Sarsen stones and grey wethers at Staple, 
summarising the remarks he made last June twelvemonth in 
connection with the Taunton Field Club. 

Castle Neroche was the next place, and here Mr. H. St. 
George Gray read a paper. 


Thurlbear. 

_On the return journey Thurlbear was included, the party 
being received by the rector, the Rev. H. B. Portman. The 
church is dedicated to St. Thomas and is mainly of Norman 
workmanship. The chancel was altered from, Perpendicular 
to Norman during restoration in 1860 or thereabouts. A 
Norman buttress on the north side of the chancel (exterior) 
is said to be original. It is worth inspecting, and the church 
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is one of two in Somerset which possesses a Norman arcade. 
The font is twelfth century. 

This concluded the ‘‘ pilgrimage,’’ and despite rain on 
two days it was one of the most successful series of meetings 
in the annals of the Society. 


THE LATE HUGH STANNUS. 
HE following notice of the late Hugh Stannus ap- 
pears in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—Sheffielders 
generally, and particularly those whose memory carries 
them back to the sixties, will learn with sincere regret of 
the death, at the age of sixty-eight, of Mr. Hugh Hutton 
Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A., a distinguished son of the 
city. 
By parentage Mr. Stannus was a Scot, his father being 


_ the Rey. Bartholomew Teeling Stannus, of Edinburgh, who 


1 


succeeded Dr. Phillips in the ministry at Upper Unitarian 
Chapel, where he remained till 1852. Hugh was born in 
Sheffield in 1840, and received his early education in the 
city. Having developed esthetic tastes, he studied at the 
School of Art, where he had an exceptionally brilliant 
career, carrying off most of the principal awards. Among 
his trophies was the Norfolk prize, which he gained with a 
design of a pair of large iron gates. Another success he 
gained was Messrs. Martin & Hall’s prize for the design 
of a claret jug, which many people regarded as one of the 
finest examples of his work. He won a prize for the design 
of vine scissors, which indicated an intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of the trade. 
the period he was at the School of Art was such as to give 
cause for regret that Sheffield is not in possession of more of 
it. Mr. Stannus was fortunate in his tutor at the School 
of Art. He was under Mr. Young Mitchell, one of the few 
earnest men who had striven hard, and with ultimate 
success, to get a School of Art for Sheffield. With him at 
the time were some of the ablest craftsmen Sheffield has pro- 
duced,, William Ellis, Henry Hoyle, Henry Archer, Richard 
Lund, Charles Green, Reuben Townrow, and Richard Gam- 
ble were all contemporary students. 

One brilliant specimen of Mr. Stannus’s work locally is 
not, we fear, so widely appreciated or so well known as it 
ought to be. We refer to his internal decorations of the Gas 


Offices, where he introduced with marked success and appro- 


priateness representations of some of the implements used in 
the making of gas. His colour scheme was very cleverly 
executed, and his drawing of many of the panels wonderfully 
vigorous. Other decorative commissions, as applied to archi- 
tecture, which he executed, were at the Cutlers’ Hall and the 
Upper Chapel. 

Karly in the sixties he went to the Green Lane Works 
in Sheffield and entered the employment of Mr. H. E. Hoole, 
who was there at the time that Alfred Stevens, the celebrated 
sculptor, worked there. Here he did high-class work which 


augured happily for, a brilliant future, and critics know 


well enough that the promise has been amply fulfilled. 
Later Mr, Stannus proceeded to London, which offered 

a wider scope for his great natural gifts. In course of time 
he was appointed Lecturer on Architecture and Applied Art 
at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. He also 
lectured at Manchester and other centres. As a lecturer he 
was singularly successful, possessing not only considerable 
elocutionary powers, but that inherent aptitude for illumina- 
tion which proclaimed the born teacher and which, brought 
to bear upon his academic work, invested it with an interest 
and an attractiveness which charmed the earnest student 
and roused the dullest from mental lethargy. 

_ The late Alfred Stevens left the Wellington Monument 
in London unfinished, and Mr. Stannus was commissioned 
to superintend the completion of the work, At the sale of 
the works of Stevens, Mr. Stannus was a considerable pur- 
chaser. He bought the full-sized unfinished model of the 
Duke of Wellington on horseback that was intended to be 
placed upon the Monument. Recently the plaster cast has 
been fixed temporarily upon the Monument, with a view to 
enabling the responsible authorities to see the effect of the 
addition. Mr. Stannus was an attractive writer on art 
subjects. His ‘Life of Alfred Stevens’? was probably his 
choicest production. It was magnificently illustrated, and 
was justly regarded as one of the most artistic publications 
of its kind every sold in this country. The book is now 
much Sought after by students, not only in England but on 
the Continent, where it has been widely circulated. 

__ Mr. Stannus never lost his affection for Sheffield, and 
especially for the local School of Art. Few incidents in 


. . e 
Some of his work during 


his distinguished career gave him greater pleasure than the 
request made a few years ago by his Sheffield admirers that 
he should distribute the School of Art prizes. Mr. Stannus 
gladly fulfilled the engagement, and the event was made the 
occasion of a happy reunion of his contemporary students. 
During recent years he has several times visited the city and 
delivered admirable lectures before the Society of Architects. 
It had been hoped that during the forthcoming winter he 
would have honoured the local Arts and Crafts Guild with 
a visit for the purpose of giving a lecture. He was a 
generous friend to young students, who never sought in vain 
any advice that he was capable of giving. 

A man of commanding presence and magnetic per- 
sonality, he was ever a welcome figure in the social circles im 
which he moved. He is survived by a widow and a grown. 
up family. 


AMERICAN OFFICE PRACTICE.* 


\HERE are two important branches of this theme, both of 
which should be the subject of careful study as a neces- 
sary preparation for establishing a peaceful, profitable prac- 
tice in architecture. Neither branch is in a complete state 
of exact information, consequently judgment and experi- 
ence, after learning the fundamental principles of them, 
must be one’s guide in avoiding the ill results with which 
their misunderstanding may be attended. These two 
branches are:—Architectural jurisprudence ; office systems 
and organisation. I can say but a few words on the first of 
these, as there is not time to go clearly into the subject, 
before taking up the principles of office systems, which latter 
I have come here for the purpose of directing your atten- 
tion to. 

What the status is of an architect in the community is 
an unsettled, vexatious question. The opinions of courts 
classify him from a follower of a mercantile trade with 
customers, to a practitioner of a liberal profession with 
clients. All judicial opinions, however, regard the architect 
as the head of all persons engaged in the building trade, and 
expect of him high skill in designing, great care in conduct- 
ing operations, and the highest good faith towards all 
parties. His relation to the owner is generally that of 
agent to a principal, but it is not purely such, as the con- 
dition of a trust also exists, for in performing his duties, his 
acts are of two distinct capacities—ministerial and quasi- 
judicial. His acts in the latter capacity, which involve 
considerable discretion, are held to be acts of trust ; this you 
must bear in mind, for it is a rule that acts of trust cannot 
be delegated to third parties, but must be performed in 
person. The architect’s quasi-judicial act is an exercise of 
his professional opinion and judgment, and in such exercise 
he is accorded by the courts the same protection as a judge, 
that is to say, he cannot be called to answer for such before 
any judicial tribunal, presuming, of course, that his act 
was one of good faith. 

As an example of quasi-judicial functions, I would 
mention the usual provision that the contractor’s right to 
payment is made dependent upon the architect’s approval 
of his work; that is a wide power and one in which the 
architect’s decision is final. As an example of ministerial 
functions I would mention the furnishing of contractors with 
drawings and instructions by which to work. You will realise 
that if the architect fails in any respect to furnish contrac- 
tors with information necessary for prosecuting work, he 
fails in a ministerial function for which he is liable and he 
cannot successfully place the burden of default on the con- 
tractor through exercising his quasi-judicial functions of 
refusing a certificate of payment, because the work is not at 
a condition to receive his approval. He must right his own 
wrong and help the contractor if he would avoid censure 
from client and court. 

These few preliminary remarks will serve to indicate to 
you the necessity of an architect’s having some knowledge 
of architectural jurisprudence. If you desire to pursue 
the subject further, you will find many works on it in the 
Columbia Library, and many articles on it in the files of 
architectural magazines. I refer you to the following 
books :—T. M. Clark, ‘‘ Architect, Owner and Builder before 
the Law”’ ; A. C. R, Emden, ‘‘Law Relating to Buildings ”’ ; 
A. P. Lloyd, “‘ Treatise on the Law of Buildings’; J. A. 
Strahan, ‘‘ Legal Position of Architects as to Certificates ”’ ; 


* An address to the Upper Classmen of the School of Architec- 
ture, Department of Fine Arts, of Columbia University, by H. S. 
Kissam, 
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T, M. White, ‘‘ Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Archi- 


tects.” ; 

Now as to office systems and es ae a 

anisation are the mechanism of profitable practice. 
een makes possible effective expedition “a ese ea 
Organisation is the medium for applying the la va th 
office economically. No practice may be conducte Maa 
out begetting some amount of record. The Beat tee: cS) 
multiplication of correlated record is a necessary e- 
guard against falling into a wasteful contentious practice. 
Standardising and systematising all matter entering into 
record capable of being reduced to and conducted under 
uniform forms of uniform sizes is to establish system. 
Forms are the elements of system. An office organisation 
has two branches, the executive and the productive. T 
executive is many things, but with respect to the productive 
branch it is pre-eminently the motive force for good organisa- 
tion, leading to attaining efficient action, checking against 
faulty or wasteful action. The productive vranch naturally 
divides itself into three general departments bound to each 
other by the executive. These are the drafting depart- 
ment, concerned with designing buildings, making working 
drawings, furnishing printed copies of drawings ; the specifi- 
cation department, concerned with writing specifications, 
taking estimates, letting contracts and having charge of 
catalogues and samples; the construction department, con- 
cerned with having work executed, certifying to payments 
and closing contracts. It is common in large offices to 
organise an accounting department under the executive 
branch, with a subdivision having charge of records, files and 
supplies ; then a ledger is kept having an account with each 
division and with the office in order to segregate the cost of 
each, and to enable keeping costs of each piece of work other 
than by approximations. Suth are the well-known divisions 
of office organisation. I name them in detail because they 
must all be kept consciously in mind in devising forms 
for conducting the activities of any one of them; they are 
inter-related in so many respects. Further, it is most 
important that all forms should be devised with the view 
that the executive is to be the uniting link for connecting the 
activities of each division to each of the others. 

Now to take up forms of systems in order of usefulness 
for a usual case of uneventful successful progress. The first 
set would of course relate to being engaged to do work. The 
second set would relate to initiating work. The third set 
would relate to carrying work to the stage of awarding a 
contract. The fourth set would relate to having the work 
conducted and concluded. It would be impossible to give you 
sufficient information of the forms of each of these four steps 
in a short talk and it would be but of small help to you to 
give you copies of models of them,without also. giving you 
directions concerning their uses. I will, however, show you 
copies of some of them, explain in sequence something of 
the purpose of the forms for these four simple conditions, 
and leave you to extend your information through obtain- 
ing from firms well known for their office systems, whom I 
will recommend to you, copies of the forms they use. 

Should your time and instructors approve, I suggest you 
confer with the committee on employment and office prac- 
tice of the Society of Columbia University “Architects, for 
co-operation in achieving the minimum number, or indis- 
pensable set of model forms suitable for a moderate sized 
practice. The first and most important form is form in 
letter-writing. Make the contents of -your letter terse, clear 
and courteous; let no matter escape being written of 
promptly ; confirm all conversations and messages by letter ; 
acquaint all interested parties with each matter, as it arises, 
your disposal of which they have interest in. The next 
important general form is in the use of numbers, labelling 
names, or of letters of the alphabet, for the segregation of 
matter. As a beginning, give a number to each piece of 
work you undertake, and number work consecutively. Cor- 
respondence is best filed by keeping all letters alphabetically 
arranged, in cabinets of boxes, each box labelled with the 
number of the piece of work the letters in it refer to. Place 
a carbon copy of each of your letters with the letter it 
answers or which answers it. Vertical cabinet files consist- 
ing of drawers into each of which the correspondence of a 
group of buildings is kept are coming now into common use. 
Index your correspondence by’ name and: by the number of 
the piece of work it is concerned with in a card catalogue 
drawer with the cards arranged alphabetically ; enter on 
each card the writer’s name, and address a card to each 
name, and the name and the number of the piece of work 
he is concerned with. This links your correspondence to 
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your work, for the set of indexes, one by name, the other by 
number and name of building, completes a cross reference, 7 
This brings us to the consideration of the uswal forms of the 4 
four stages of work, which I enumerated. It should be borne — 
in mind that a division into four stages is for the purpose of 
logical presentation through mentioning them at a time a 
when they first come into usefulness, and that most of them 
continue to have application in one or more of the steps 

following the introduction. : 

The common forms of set one, relating to being engaged _ 
to do work are:—Slip for name and business of callers; 
postal forms for asking or making engagements ; memoran- 
dum blank for recording messages over the ’phone ; schedule — 
of fees charged; form of agreement between architect and 
client; correspondence files; card catalogue of correspond- . 
ence; information book or memorandum record of instruc- 
tions and talks ; record of calls and visits ; date, hour, name, 
asked for, saw, said. it 

The common forms of set two of initiating work are:— 
Card catalogue of clients; form for ratifying instructions; — 
form of recording expenses; form of drafting time sheets ra 
form confirming approval and acceptance of studies; form — 
for approval of clauses of specifications, of contract and 
approval of list of bidders; office order for preparation of 
drawings or specifications ; record of orders of blue prints; 
form of book-keeping account with clients; form of bill for _ 
services ; card catalogue ; receipts for things sent out (for 
comment or for work); posting books of things issued and 
things received. Of the foregoing forms, all, except schedule — 
of fees charged, form of agreement, &c., and form for ap “- 
proval of clauses of specifications, &c., are used through-— 
out. “-. 

The common forms of set three of carrying work to the — 
stage of awarding a contract are:—General conditions for 
specifications ; forms of specification (sheet size, binding, 
arrangement of contents); card catalogue of bidders (in- 
dexed by trades) ; postal form inviting a call for estimating; — 
proposal; postal notification of award of contract; card 
catalogue of work under contract (indexed by name of pro- 
ject) ; schedule of unit prices; contract; bond; labels uo 
models and samples. 

The common forms of set four of having work condu 
and concluded are:—Superintendent’s daily report; s 
work inspection reports; reports of tests of materi 
ledger account with contractor, or a contract account, fol 
cover ; blanks for contractors to make statement of char 
order of extras; order for omissions ; order for special 
not measured by unit prices; changes record sheet ; requi 
tion or application for payment; certificate of paymen: 
voucher of payment; contractor’s affidavit of amounts 
owes subs; sub-contractor’s affidavit of amount contractor 
owes him; waiver of lien; notice of discharge of bond. 

Such is a fairly complete list of common forms, sam 
of many of which I have here for your inspection. U 


* 


venience in size, individuality in colour, usefulness in subje 
matter. Consider, too, that it is sometimes expedient | 
restrict size or to separate matter by using both sides of 
form rather than only the face. Bear in mind that colou 
as well as size, should be used to emphasise individuality for _ 
facilitating ready identification. 
Now a few words about the drawings :—Drawings a 
more convenient if kept flat rather than rolled, either f 
current work or for finished work. For facilitating drafti 
room work a copy of each drawing of current work shou 
hang in the drafting-room, and is most serviceably a clot 
mounted white print, having two opposite edges bound be 
tween oak slats by McGill fasteners. A uniform size 
sheet using 4 multiple for details should be adopted f 
the drawings of each building. ’ 
It has been found that relatively few full 


building in very large envelopes, labelled by tags w 
building number and laid flat on shelves in the order of 
numbering. A card catalogue drawer of drawings of current 

work indexed by the character of the building, which may | 
be further emphasised by the colour of the cards, as white 
¢ g 
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for public buildings, red for ecclesiastical buildings, yellow 
for domestic buildings, giving the number of the buildings, 
with one card back of a guide-card for each ten drawings, 
five on a side of a building, on which is entered the building 
number, the drawing number, title, date of making, date of 
revising, name of author, serves for a record of drawings. 
Each guide-card has on it “location,” “ owner,’’ “descrip- 
tion,”’ “ total cost,’’ “cube contents,’ “ cost per cubic foot,”’ 
“date of first contract,’ “date of final payment.’’ In the 
front of the drawer should be key-cards to draftsmen’s 
initials, and key-cards of the number of each piece of current 
work, 

A common scheme for classifying drawings using a num- 
bering system is to designate preliminary drawings, sketches 
and studies by letters of the alphabet—as A 1, meaning 
drawing No. 1 of first set of sketches; B 1, meaning drawing 
No. 1 of second set of sketches, &c. Then to set apart Nos. 1 
to 99 for numbering general drawings, plans, elevations and 
sections; 100 to 199 for numbering constructional steel and 
ornamental drawings; 200 to 299 for numbering plumbing, 
sewerage, electrical and heating drawings; 300 to 399 for 
numbering scale details, interiors, &c. ; 400 to 499 for num- 
bering (on buff-coloured cards) full-sized details; 500 to 599 
for numbering (on blue-coloured cards) shop drawings. This 
can be elaborated by using sub-division markings to indicate 
the trades work shown (as A to D for granite, E to I for 
terra-cotta, &c.), and also by doubling the alphabet letters 
for indicating the kind of drawing (as AA for extra prints— 
for framing prints, CC for cloth tracings, DD superseded, 
&c.), and when so used is a most convenient system for ready 
identification. Hach drawing should be labelled with a date, 
its building number, its class number, name of the building, 
name of the drawing, scale, the initials of its maker, the 
initials of the one who traced it, the initials of the one who 
checked it, and the initials of the one authorising its issue. 
It is, of course, also lettered with other titles and names, 
&e., as one chooses. 

In figuring dimensions on drawings the chances of error 
are diminished by running all interior lines through to full 
totals and by running complete lines in pairs, particularly 
on each of the four sides of the plans, fixing every dimension 
of each feature by more than one measurement. Each room 
should be designated on the plans by a name or a number, 
_and each door and window opening should have a number on 

the plans. For this latter it is usual to set apart Nos. 1 to 
99 for the openings of the lowest storey, Nos. 100 to 199 for 
_ the openings of the next storey above the lowest, and so on. 

_ The subject of contracts, I believe, your courses include 
instruction in, so I will not go into it other than to say 
it is found best to have contracts executed in triplicate, so 
as to provide a copy for each interested party. Attach to 
_ the office copy a schedule of unit prices, a copy of the pro- 
posal, a copy of the bond, and a memorandum showing how 
the contract sum was determined. Have the contractor sign 
a set of blue prints of the drawings and sign the specifica- 
tions. Notations of changes with date, arising after signing 
a contract, should be made in ink on a set of drawings kept 
with the contract set, and should not be made on the contract 
set. 

A contract does not commonly, but should always, state 


dates for the completion of various stages of the work, in 
order to establish a firm basis in the case of default on 
which to rest an order of cancellation. There is at present 
a judgment forming that a building contract should be re- 
duced in matter to a bare agreement—to build—by a certain 
time—completing portions of the work at certain dates—for 
a certain price—to be paid at certain intervals—and to 
relegate all other modifying provisions to place in the general 
conditions of the specification. I have not as yet had time 
to study the legal aspect of such a step; it has its advantages 
in conducing to system and to simplicity. 

The filing of photographs, magazine plates, clippings, 
&c., is most successfully done in units of vertical cabinet 
files of four drawers high, each drawer 10 by 14 in size. 
The material is separated into groups of multiples of ten by 
the folders they lie in, or by heavy cardboard index-cards 
of the groups.. Photographs need no folders, but are num- 
bered on the margin. A card catalogue drawer for indexing 
the contents of filing-cases enables one to introduce cross 
reference and minute classification of the photographs, 
plates, &c., for the application of which I refer you to the 
two following interesting publications:—Bulletin No. 9, 
University of Illinois, Urban, IIl., called “An Extension 
of the Dewey Decimal System of Classification Applied to- 
the Engineering Industries’’; Bulletin No. 13, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, “An Extension of the Dewey 
Decimal System of Classification Applied to Architecture 
and Building.” The filing of catalogues for convenient 
reference can be accomplished in exactly the same way as 
described above for filing photographs. 

My talk has now substantially informed you of the ele- 
ments and of their importance on the business side of 
practice; such is as much as can be done at this time. I 
have here a few models which you may look over, some of 
which have been collected by the committee on employment 
and on office practice of the Society of Columbia University 
Architects, who give special attention to this matter, and 
through whose courtesy I am able to show such forms to you. 

On closing, I wish to recommend that you adopt a com- 
prehensive scheme of forms and systems at the beginning of 
practice. It need not be elaborate for your early usefulness, 
but it can be expanded as your practice grows. By so doing 
you will escape the plagues of adapting early devices to later 
complicated conditions. I would emphasise again that you 
bear in mind in devising forms that uniformity in size, 
variation in colour and simplicity of application are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a model set which you will then find 
will operate themselves. Finally, make it a habit to write 
down everything and keep what you write in appropriate 
files; to confirm every verbal understanding; to date all 
drawings, documents and memoranda; to give every piece of 
work a number and make it the filing number for all letters, 
drawings, specifications and records of such work. 


KING’S HILL, SUNNINGDALE. 
HIS house has recently been erected on a site over- 
looking the Sunningdale Golf Links, with a south 
and east aspect. The contract has been carried out by 


Mr. E. ©. Huauss, builder, of Wokingham, from the 
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designs and,under the superintendence of Mr. Henry T. 
CuatoraFt, architect and surveyor, of 48 Bishopsgate 
Street Within. The elevations are faced with black stock 
bricks at ground-floor level and white rough-cast above, 
with red tile hung gables and roof covered with dark 
brown hand-made tiles. The accommodation comprises 
two large reception rooms and lounge sitting hall, with 
kitchen and offices on ground floor, and seven bed and 
dressing rooms on upper floors.’ 


The Air-Ship Explosion. 


Sir,—At a meeting of exhibitors and concessionaires at 
the Franco-British Exhibition it was resolved to form a com- 
mittee to raise and administer a fund for the relief of the 
families of the men involved in the recent airship explosion. 

On investigation we found that the circumstances justify 
an appeal to the public for contributions. One of the men, 
who died recently, leaves a widow and seven children. The 
wife of another man, who will be unable to work for three 
months, has four children. A third man has a mother and 
wife dependent upon him, and the fourth a mother and two 
sisters. 

Will you permit us to make this appeal through your 
columns? Donations may be forwarded to the London and 
South-Western Bank, Exhibition branch, and the Williams 
Deacons Bank, Exhibition branch. 

H. F. McGarvis (Johnstown Flood), Chairman. 

Davip Brown (Ballymaclinton). 

GrorGE C. Curnock (Press Manager, Franco- 
British Exhibition). 

L. M. Lanp (Williams Deacons Bank). 

CuHartes J. Barttett (London and South- 
Western Bank), Hon. Secretary. 

Franco-British Exhibition: August 26. 


Abbeys and Priories. 


Hexham Abbey (sick) and Pinchale (worse). 
Let ‘‘R. A. J.’’ rage 


and 

Let ‘‘Grace’’ race 
and 

Let Staff starve 
and 


Let all have no more Rot, 
Never mind House, or Villa—or Cot, 
For ‘‘R. A. J.’’ will have it not 
That a monk is known as an Ab-bot, 
And the above is written by 
Tommy Rot. 


Str,—Excuse this rubbish, put it down to the weather, 


but phew! We do read our Architect carefully, and after 
all ““R. A. J.” is right. We are getting slack in our 
writing, speaking, and _ generally, and a few more 


“R.A. J.’s”’ in the world would do a power of good. En 
passant, Mr. Editor, where is ‘““R. A. G. E.,’’ ‘“ Grace,”’ 
‘““Expede Herculem,’”’ ‘‘An Architect,’ some of our 
friends who enlivened us a few weeks back? With all 
apologies,—Yours, &c., 

Weary ONE. 


State of Trade. 


Siz,—It is difficult in a letter to refer to such a subject 
‘as the above heading. None of your readers, I presume, 
will deny that trade is bad or—shall we say ?—not good. I 
have a theory, and it is partly confirmed by the result of a 
‘casual inquiry or two when visiting the premises of one of 
-our largest firms of builders’ ironmongers, and it is best ex- 
plained in this remark, ‘‘ Cheap, yes—dirt cheap,’’ or, as 
I should prefer to put it, “ Show, yes—showy and rotten.’’ 
This, I submit to you, is the cause of a large part of our 
‘depression in the building trades—anything, everything, for 
cheapness and show. Everything must be supplied to look 
-a style that is not to be found at the price, and our manu- 
facturers and salesmen should assist as little as possible in 


supplying such rubbish. But, after all, still more could be 
done if my brother-architects would sternly set their faces 
against anything of the sort in connection with any building 
they may be connected with; and one would not then meet 
with such a remark as was addressed to me :—“‘ What, those, 
sir? Why, they are what we supplied to a very prominent 
member of your profession, Mr. , for ——, and since 
then we have been frequently asked for that very thing, and 
so decided to stock. They are disgustingly bad taste? Well, 
yes, sir, but you see, they are cheap and, no one could deny, 
very much to be noticed. Besides, look at our Press notices ; 
the papers see that this is a cheap article, and is sure to 
catch on.’’ There, Sir, and now that is where you may 
come in. Consider the responsibility which rests with papers 
like yours and others of an advanced class. 

Apologising for taking up so much of your space,—I 
am, &c., Forty Years’ Arcuitect (London). 


GENERAL. 


Herr Otto Gerlach, of Leipsic, the painter, who was 
travelling in Persia as draughtsman for one-of the German 
illustrated papers, has succumbed to typhus in Teheran. 


The Restoration Of the cathedral of Meissen having been 
completed, the building will be reopened with ceremonies on 
October 27. The architect for the work, Herr Schifer, died 
lately. - 

™M. Arséne Alexandre, the art critic, has been appointed 
conservator of the French palace at Compiégne. 


A Picture in the public gallery of Valencia, representing — 
St. Luke painting a likeness of the Madonna, by Francisco 
Rivalta, the master of Ribera, is supposed to represent Michel — 
Angelo as the model for the saint. 


Messrs. W. Dunn & R. Watson, architects, who are now 
carrying out at the expense of Sir Donald Currie the restora- 
tion of the choir of Dunkeld Cathedral, are given to under- 
stand that there is, in a parish church in a midland county of — 
England, the old brass lectern which was used in the cathedral _ 
church of Dunkeld over 200 years ago. They appeal for any 
assistance in tracing the lectern. Fe 


The Filey Rural Council recently employed workmen to 
dig for the ancient market, or wayside, cross, reported to have — 
been buried at the corner of the common-right. The stonehas 
been found at the point indicated. Itis a square block of Filey 
Brigg stone—evidently the base of the cross—measuring — 
2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet in depth, witha slot 
in the centre, in which still remains the splintered fragments — 
of an upright. The surface bears many rudely-cut letters. ; 


Mr. James Andrew, C.E., has been appointed out of 127 © 
competitors to the post of burgh surveyor, water manager, &c., 
at Helensburgh, N.B. Mr. Andrew holds a similar office in 
Dunoon. “= 


A Local Government Board Inquiry Was held on Tuesday 
at Acton into an application by the Urban District Council for 
power to borrow 19,100/. for the purpose of erecting municipal 
buildings from the designs of Messrs. Raffles & Gridley. 


Sir George Barclay Bruce, the engineer, died at his — 
residence, St. John’s Wood, after a prolonged illness, o® ~ 
Tuesday, in his eighty-sixth year. Sir George was educated 
as a civil engineer under Robert Stevenson. Afterwards h® — 
was engaged on the North-Eastern Railway, and held th® 
position of chief engineer of the Madras Railway. He was 
president of the Institute of Civil Engineers in 1887-8, and — 
received the honour of knighthood in the latter year. 


The Excavations at Caerwent (Mon.) have resulted in the 
discovery of a Roman temple, close to the Forum. It is 4 
building about 60 feet square, with an inner building 40 feet 
square, with an apse at the eastern end. Experts are divided 
in their opinions as to this curious building, which may be the 
Temple of Mars or a Christian building of the Roman-British — 
period. . 

The Art Gallery of Casset- has-been -enriched. by one of 
Gainsborough’s landscapes and a view by John Constable. 

Plans for the new post office to be erected in Chapelwell — 
Street, Saltcoats, have been approved of by the Postmaster- 
General and have been passed by the Dean of Guild Court. 
The property to be erected will be four storeys in height, 
with a frontage of 55 feet to Chapelwell Street. The whole 
of the ground floor, including a one-storey building adjoin- 
ing the main building at the rear, will be utilised as post 
office, while the three upper storeys will be composed of 
dwelling-houses. The building is an imposing one, and as 
the street is to be widened will be a great improvement, 
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THE WEEK. 


‘Tus year’s Eisteddfod at Llangollen is likely to be a 
success. The Gorseddic circle which has been arranged 
in the grounds of the mansion of Plas Newydd will have a 
lJarger circumference than is usual. According to tradi- 
tion the stones are to be placed in position without the 
aid of tools. It is not in every place that boulders are to 
be found, and if they were shaped by any kind of tools, 
and however roughly, the Bardic law would be broken. 
The wall of the circle can hardly be said to have any 
affinity with the ancient cyclopean masonry of Italy and 
Greece, for there some kind of shaping was adopted. 
The Welsh stones could not be carried to Plas Newydd 
by men. It was necessary to employ the sledge-like con- 
veyances used in the district. As aids to labour they 
were tools, and therefore there is some inconsistency in 
refusing to recognise the use of mallets and chisels in 
putting stones in the positions. A modern Bardic circle 
is, however, only a temporary creation, and the less use 
made of handiwork the more the enclosure may appear to 
resemble the primitive circles. But the bards, however 
musical, were not distinguished for constructive logic. 


Amone the architects of Melbourne the late Mr. 
Buvertey Ussuer obtained prominence at an early age. 
He was only forty at the time of his death. He was 
articled in the ‘eighties to the late Mr. Dunn, and when 
the term was ended he commenced practice. According 
to a memoir in the ‘‘ Journal ’’ of the Royal Victorian 
Institute, his first work of importance was the erection 
of the General Hospital at Hamilton (Victoria), his de- 
sign having been awarded first prize in open competition. 
For several years afterwards his practice consisted mainly 
in designing and supervising the erection of private 
residences in the suburbs and _ large country houses. 
Latterly, however, he had given his attention to the erec- 
tion of warehouses and city blocks, a work which he had 
in hand during his illness being the fine Gothic profes- 
sional chambers now under completion on land belonging 
to the Collins Street Independent Church, Melbourne. 
His work was characterised by individuality; he was a 
lover of strongly marked gable effects, and the result 
aimed at was generally successful. In the eastern suburbs 
of Melbourne especially there are numerous examples 
oi his work. During the last few years he did more, 
perhaps, than any other man to give a dignified appear- 
ance to the suburbs: His own residence at Kew was one 


‘of the earliest—and one of the most successful— - 


attempts to break the shackles which had made “ villa 
architecture ’’ a by-word. Anticipating that high build- 
tngs would be required in Melbourne, he visited the 
United States in order to: study the methods of construct- 
ingthem. But before opportunities were given to him he 
Passed away. 


_ Tue church of Saint-Pierre-Azif is in Calvados, and 
lies between Trouville and Beaumont. A part of the 
building dates from the twelfth century, and there is a 
fe monumental figure which was executed in the four- 
teenth century. But what imparts interest to the church 
are several examples by old Flemish masters, including a 
Saint Jerome by Vanuatmont, an Adoration of the Wise 
Men attributed to Rusens, The Separation of Christ and 
His Mother by Jorpazns, a Crucifizion by VANDYKE, a 
triptych attributed to Lucas pr Lerypen, and others. It 
May excite surprise in a stranger to see such examples in 
am out-of-the-way church, but they are evidence that all 
the works of art carried off from other countries were not 
returned to their place of origin after the downfall of 
Napouzoy. It appears that a native of Saint-Pierre-Azif 
famed Jean Ley CHanrEuR was sent to Antwerp in 1800 
oy the French Government to organise the marine depart- 
ment. _ He took care to obtain possession of several 
— for as he was an amateur connoisseur he 
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could distinguish between valuable and worthless pic- 


tures. In course of time he was taken prisoner and 
detained in England. After the war he returned to Ant- 
werp. He did not forget his birthplace, and presented 


to the church the fine paintings which before long we 
may expect to see seized by the Government and lodged 
in one of the museums if they are not stolen. 


Once more Lzonarpdo pa Vinci's Last Supper has 
been subjected to restoration. This time, however, it can- 
not be said that the figures have suffered. It was in-a 
pitiable condition, and Signor CavENAGHI, of Milan, who 
is known as a careful restorer, was invited to undertake 
the task. He realised that the paint was in danger cf 
falling in flakes from the wall. It should be remembered 
that Da Vrivcr apparently did not have the wall prepared, 
and that he did not follow the usual course adopted by 
frescoists. Originally he worked in oils, and those who 
followed him simply added layers of oil paint. The paint 
had separated from the wall, and it was even found that 
spiders’ webs had accumulated in the interstices between 
the two, which probably helped to retain the painting in 
position. Signor Cavenaaur was able by the aid oi 
instruments of his own invention to inject a fluid mater-al 
which with a little careful pressure enabled the painting 
to adhere to the wall; but he recommends that it shoul: 
be covered with glass, which it would be well to place a 
couple of feet from the painting. 


Tue majority of English tourists who have visited 
Brussels know the Musée Wiertz. The artist died_in 
1865, but it was only on Sunday that a statue of Wierrz 
was unveiled at Dinant. There is no doubt that, in spite 
of all his extravagances, Winrrz possessed extraordinary 
power, and if he could have regulated it he would have been 
ranked among the ablest of the modern Flemish artists. 
In one sense he could be regarded as an Impressionist, 
though he did not aim at producing effects of modern life 
in a bold way like the French painters. What he 
sought was to impress simple spectators and to startle 
them if possible; but in the gallery it becomes evident 
that occasionally he was inspired by noble ideas, although 
the moments were few and far between. He realised, no 
doubt, that one of his works would have appeared out 
of place in a collection by masters of other schools, and 
he therefore set up and endowed the gallery which is 
such an attraction in Brussels. The large number of 
visitors is evidence that he understood human nature, 
especially in its weakness. 


THE adoption of Loch Katrine, on the advice of the 
late J. F. Bareman, for the water supply of Glasgow set 
the example of carrying out work on a grand scale, which 
was followed by other cities. The only exception is the 
Metropolis, and citizens are not to be blamed who con- 
cluded that the old Aldgate pump could be as serviceable 
as any of the resources possessed by the Water Trust, 
although they cost immense sums of money. It was cal- 
culated that Loch Katrine could supply Glasgow with 
sixty-five million gallons per day in dry years. This 
year being remarkably dry, afforded a test of the capacity 
of the source. During June, July, -~7 August of the 
present year the average daily amount taken by the city 
has been fully sixty-two million gallons, or within three 
million gallons of the limit. For many years past the 
increase of consumption of water has been going on at 
the rate of from one to two million gallons in each year. 
The Corporation, anticipating future needs, obtained an 
Act for a supplementary supply from Loch Arklet, which 
would yield at least ten million galions a day. ‘lhe 
works have not been undertaken, but it is now apparent 
that no time can be, lost. The Loch Arklet scheme is 
not an extravagant one. It only provides for the ne- 
cessities of a period of possibly about seven years, 
estimated by the past rate of increase in the city’s de- 
mand. The cost at which the increased storage is obtained 
is a moderate one, bulk for bulk, in comparison with 
the cost at which similar storage has been provided on 
cther works. 
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PLANTS AND DECORATION. 

VOLUTIONISTS and botanists are certain to discuss 
K the remarkable address which was delivered on 
Wednesday by Dr. Francis Darwiy, as President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
There is, however, no reason why it should not also 
receive attention from architects and all designers who 
employ plants as inspirers of decorative subjects. 

The President’s name was almost enough to suggest 
that the address relates to one variety of application of 
the law of evolution. To some members the address 


would also have a character of novelty, for no less than - 
forty years have elapsed since a professor of botany was: 


selected to preside at a meeting of the Association. 
Whether that absence arose from a belief that botanists 
are generally more heterodox in their conclusions than 
other philosophers we need not inquire. It is, however, 
satisfactory to know that Sir J. W. Hooxer, the botanist, 
who presided at Norwich in 1868, is still labouring in the 
endeavour to prove that his science is no exception to the 
general laws of organic life. He also, we may add, has 
-studied ornament carefully, and is aware of the conditions 


which should relate to motifs derived from nature, 


although they are often disregarded. 

Dr. Darwin’s theory is suggested in a simple way 
when he says:—‘‘ We do not go so far as the child; we 
know that flowers do not talk or walk; but the fact that 
flowers must be classed with animals as regards their 
manner of reaction to stimuli has now become almost a 
commonplace of physiology. And inasmuch as we our- 
selyes are animals, this conception gives us a certain 
insight into the reactions of plants which we should not 
otherwise possess. ‘This is, I allow, a very dangerous 
tendency, leading to anthropomorphism, one of the seven 
deadly sins of science. Nevertheless, it is one that must 
be used unless the great mass of knowledge accumulated 
by psychologists is to be forbidden ground to the physio- 
logist.’’ 

It does not need much acquaintance with literature to 
be aware that more or less identity was long ago traced 
between men and many varieties of vegetation. The 
effort would be vain if ordinary observation did not con- 
firm the poet’s conclusion. We are commanded to con- 
sider the lilies of the field in order to see the operation of 
a Divine law on ourselves and in consequence to take 
courage. In our own age it has been said :— 


And the poet, faithful and farseeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


But the physiologist requires more varied evidence and of 
a precise kind in order to draw his conclusions concerning 
the prevalence of uniformity in men and flowers. Dr. 
Darwin applies the word ‘‘ stimulus ’’ to forces that act 
externally on plants, just as, according to Burns, ‘‘ the 
bitter biting north ’’ made the daisy in its scanty mantle 
shelter itself behind ‘‘ the random bield o’ clod or stane.”’ 
For example, it has been proved that the direction in 
which light falls upon a plant has an effect on the 
organism. The leaves of the beech which are developed 
in the shade of the middle of the tree differ so much from 
the leaves grown in full sunlight as almost to appear as if 
they belonged to a different species. It has also been found 
that the roots of some orchids assume a flatter form when 
exposed to sunlight, and that it can also become automatic 
and occur in darkness. Dr. Darwin goes a step forward 
and explains that something corresponding with memory 
is the result of subjection to external influences. ‘‘ If a 
plant (of which the leaflets are more or less horizontal by 
day and sink down at night) is placed in a dark room after 
it has gone to sleep at night, it will be found next morning 
in the light position, and will again assume the nocturnal 
position as evening comes on. We have, in fact, what 
seems to be a habit built by the alternation of day and 
night. The plant normally drops its leaves at the 
stimulus of darkness and raises them at the stimulus of 
light. But here we see the leaves rising and falling in 
the absence of the accustomed stimulation. . Since. this 
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change of position is not due to external conditions it must 
be the result of the internal conditions which habitually 
accompany the movement. This is the characteristic par 
excellence of habit—namely, a capacity, acquired by repe- 
tition, of reacting to a fraction of the original envi 
ment.’’ If an intelligent animal were to act in that 
it would be considered as temporarily stupid; but anim 
we know, sometimes do err; memory, in fact, seem 
obtain the upper hand, and that kind of memory or re 
lection is held to play a very important part in the 
velopment of all organised things, including vegetat 
It will be objected that the supposition of the existence 
memory, or the power of associating two or more thi 
would imply consciousness in a plant. To this I 
Darwin replies :—‘‘ It-is impossible to know whether 
not plants are conscious ; but it is consistent with the 
trine of continuity that in all living things there is so 
thing psychic, and if we accept this point of view we m 
believe that in plants there exists a faint copy of wha 
know as consciousness in ourselves.” 
Anyone who wishes to understand Dr. Darwiy 
theory more fully should carefully study his ad 
The conclusions are so revolutionary, there cannot 
to be opposition to them not only among those who 
not evolutionists, but also from many who: accept 
principle. Indeed, Dr. Darwin admits the difficultie 
has created and the obstacles which exist to the confi 
tion of the theory. The state of knowledge as reg 
some parts of the subject is, however, more favour. 
his point of view than to any other which is known 
must not forget, however, to consider how far the theor 
affects art. # 
We do not possess any of those ancient paintings 
flowers and of other vegetation which can be accep 
proof of appreciation of such growths. What ha 
vived is a series of conventionalisms. That imitation 
attempted is evident from the legend of the compet 
between Grycera, the flower-girl, and the Greek pai 
She was able to combine colours in a way he coul 
follow, probably from the limited wealth of his p 
In most of the decoration which has come down to 
which flowers were used care seems to be taken to a 
suggesting the extent of the liberty allowed in plant : 
Very rigid symmetry was supposed to prevail. The sci 
and capitals were rarely suggestive of anything but 
most decorous order and balance. Hven on the G 
vases, although there may be a departure from the s 
turesque in the figures, the border is indicative o 
line, as if flowers and leaves were in contrast w 
and women. 
We can trace the substitution of formalism for t 
to a remote age. That the Egyptians were able tor 
the variety presented by the lotus in the course 
growth is evident from one of the tombs. Not onl 
massive columns but in small borders it was soo. 
formed into something which almost resembled 
metrical diagram. It is to be doubted if amongs 
remains of Assyrian decoration one example of 
treatment is to be discovered. Although the G 
Romans used floral decoration largely, they like 
ferred to conventionalise. Among the work of th 
carvers we find the first signs in Europe of a 
recognition of some of the qualities belonging to 
Toke afterwards painters on pottery also tried to be 
ul. ts 
It was impossible for an artist, however able, 
cern all the evidence which gives rise to such th 
those of Dr. Darwin and other evolutionists. 
required no extraordinary power of vision in orde 
ceive that although vegetation is rooted in the earth, ne 
every species possesses more or less animation. 
morals which poets have drawn from flowers ar 
from a recognition of various forms of vitality 
indeed, being imaginative or unknown to botanis 
is therefore erroneous.to suggest that all parts of the { 
are rigid. In the Roman scrolls we see occasionally si 
thing which reveals that one stem can twist itself 
another or that two stems may run in the same direc 
Some Venetian columns are made to present interl 


f 


shafts, which were suggested by the spiral tendency ob- | 


- gerved in woods. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin went so far as to 
gay that shafts of columns should consist of two distinct 

members twined with each other. But twining is only 
‘one manifestation of the dynamic power which every kind 
of plant seems to possess, and which leads to those move- 
ments which Dr. Darwrn has investigated. 
Buildings, on the contrary, must be statically perfect, 
and it is therefore right to make them assume forms which 
will be to some extent geometrically regular and in which 
symmetry will be displayed. If ornamentation is to be 
in keeping with the structure then artificial forms should 
be more eligible. The placing of vases, obelisks and balls 
‘on the upper part of buildings is not easily explained. 
‘For what connection can they have with the part below ? 
‘With all their irrelevance, however, they keep up the 
character of the masonry. When statues are placed, only 
the slightest, if any, deviation from nature is tolerated. 
When, however, plant forms are employed as ornament, 
the qualities which give character to them are usually 
ignored. By the process of geometrising or convention- 
alising the characteristics of the plant are abandoned and 
a flower is made to have much more affinity to a crystal 
‘than to a living organic form. . 
_ According to Dr. Darwin, “‘ the organism is a plastic 
machine profoundly affected in structure by its own 
action. And the unknown process intervening between 
stimulus and reaction must have the fullest value allowed 

it as characteristic of living creatures.’’ Now this action 
is seen in the variation of the leaves. Some'say no two 
are alike and the symmetry of'a single leaf.is rarely exact. 
Ferns also, although they are often described as the work 
of Nature’s ’prentice hand, can only be considered as 
regular in a general sense. They live under conditions 
by which they are deprived of qualities which impart 
interest to other plants. We could never imagine ferns 
producing the decorative effect of the daffodils which 
Worpsworrn described :— 


= They stretched in never-ending line 
ee Along the margin of a bay; 

r Ten thousand saw I at a-glance, 
£ Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in gle 


‘Supposing there was a rule in poetry as well as in decora- 
tion that the daffodil was to be conventionalised before it 
‘was described, we wonder what kind of verse Worps- 
‘wortH would be able to make out of the jocund company. 
He saw the flowers tossing their heads, and he was not 
afraid to say so. , But it would be considered rank heresy 
if a decorator did more than arrange them in a row or 
attempted to suggest they were susceptible to movement 
‘im the wind. It would not in these scientific days be 
_ going too far if we imagined that the daffodils enjoyed 
_ their exercise. 
_~ In the old days when flowers were not much valued, 
or even partially understood, it was not irrational to make 
‘diagrams of them which were supposed to represent all 
the qualities which had any interest for those who looked 
at the representation. But now, when there is reason.to 
believe a physical as well as a poetic affinity exists between 
plants and human beings, it is only fitting our fellow- 
lodgers in the world should be treated with greater 
| gresct. Motion cannot well be represented on a flat 


"surface, whether of marble, canvas, or paper; and the 
Most delightful qualities of a plant are mainly the result 
of motion. But if there is little or no motion neither does 
the uniformity found in most representations of vegeta- 
‘tion exist. A railway hedge is as uninteresting an example 
of greenery as can be discovered. In clipping it is 
| weated as if it were part of the permanent way, and the 
slightest inequality was likely to be dangerous. In the 
| course of a few days the hedge is irregular. Because 
| Such actions as are described by Dr. Darwin operate in 
some cases with more power, a sort of individuality arises, 


| and occasional plants assert themselves. Plants, as we 
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have the benefit of as much favour as is shown to man in 
artistic representations. In that way the Japanese have 
been giving lessons to which European artists were too 
long indifferent. 


THE ClTY HAE NEW ~ YORK. 
T is only on exceptional occasions that an English 
newspaper when describing a new building mentions 
the name of the architect. The omission is enough to 
justify the engraving of the architect’s name on some part 
of the exterior. Painters and sculptors do not hesitate 
to place their names on their works, and there is no valid 
reason against a similar practice by architects. The 
neglect in the past has given rise to several discussions. 
If any member or associate of the British Association 
were to ask in Dublin who was the architect of the Old 
Parliament House, which is opposite the University 
buildings where several of the meetings are held, he would 
find there is no certainty on the subject. In other capitals 
besides Dublin there is similar indefiniteness about the 
architects of important public edifices. One instance is 
now receiving some attention in the United States, viz., 
the City Hall in New York. 

In the volume of the Architectural Magazine in 
which Jonn Rusxin wrote his first articles on the art, 
there is a long account from the North American Review 
of the rise, progress, and present state of architecture in 
America. The architecture of New York is said to be 
truly meagre, and it adds :—‘‘ The City Hall has hitherto 
been the most remarkable building in the city. It abounds 
in small ornaments, and, being of white marble, which 
contrasts pleasingly with the green trees of the Park, 
makes a pretty appearance; but, as a whole, it is very 
deficient in character, and fails to produce the effect which 
should be expected from its size and cost.’”’. We turn to 
another description, published in England about the ‘same 

time, and we read :—*‘ The City Hall, the front of which 
is of white marble, is 216 feet long, 105 feet wide, and 
60 feet high. It contains the courts of law and the places 
of meeting for the municipal bodies. The building was 
begun in 1803, and finished in 1812, at the cost of half a 
million of dollars.’’ In neither account is there any men- 
tion of an architect’s name. In Professor Hamuin’s 
‘* History of Architecture ’’ it is stated, ‘‘ The influence of 
the Louts XVI. style is traceablé in many cases, as in the 
New York City Hall (1803-12, by the Frenchman 
Manatn), one of the very best designs of the time.’’ We 
consult Mr. Srurais’s ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ to learn more about 
Manan, and all that is given is ‘‘ See McComs, JoHN ’’— 
as if the architect had two names. The article on the 
latter does not mention Manatn, but says, ‘“McComs was 
supervising architect of the city of New York during the 
erection of the City Hall, and is supposed to have been its 
designer.’’ In some of the American magazines and 
journals published in the present year it has been again 
asserted that JosepH Manarn designed the building. 
Under such circumstances what are we to believe? 

Mr. Epwarp S. Witpe, who had already avritten on 
the subject, has taken it up again in the American 
Architect with the object of upholding the reputation of 
Joun McComp, Jun., as the designer of the building. He 
has a personal interest in the affair, for his wife is the 
granddaughter of the architect. In that way all of the 
drawings of the City Hall which had survived came under 
Mr. Wriupx’s notice; they are now in the possession of 
the New. York Historical Society. ; 

Joun McComp, Jun., was the grandson of a Scottish 
Covenanter who settled in Maryland. The Scotsman’s 
son was a bricklayer, and became a Freeman of the City 
of New York. He had contracts with the Common 
Council, purchased property, and was secretary of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the city. 
From 1784 to 1792 he acted as city surveyor. A son who 
was named after him had shown some skill in mathe- 
matics, and we may therefore conclude that a shrewd: 
father would utilise any skill he might have in calcula 


-are told, must be classed with animals, and they should | tions, and that he would be made to produce architectural 
ha 4 ‘ 
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designs. New York was never likely to be without 
‘rings ’’ who ruled the city, and the father would be 

sure to make a way for his son also inside the magic 
circle. When Joun McComp, Jun., was twenty-seven 
he designed the fagade of Government House, which re- 
mained until 1815, when the site was used for the Custom 
House. About the same time he designed a couple of 

lighthouses. One of the treasures of the younger 
McComps was the third edition, published in 1791, of Sir 
Wiuiram CuamBers’s “ Civil Architecture.’’ Mr. WinpE 
tells us that within the front cover of this book is pasted 
a slip in the handwriting of Mr. McComs containing page 

references to those parts to which he referred his. 
draughtsmen in designing the City Hall. 

In 1796 JosupH Francois MaNnaINn appears four times 
in the minutes of the Common Council of New York. 
In February he submitted with his brother a project for 
making a dock or basin which would be a safe harbour 
for shipping. Then in: May he was admitted a Freeman | 


and appointed as surveyor. And in July his proposal | 
to make a general survey and plan of all the streets 
of the city was referred to the street commissioner. New 
York at the time was of far less area than it is at 
present, and it was probably laid out in rectangular 
blocks; but the capacity to undertake such a work 
suggests that Manamy was no ordinary surveyor or 
draughtsman. Another surveyor, named Gorrcx, appears 
to have entered into partnership with him, and they 
obtained the commission for the survey and map. After- 
wards GorrckK died, and Manan carried out the survey, 
which he completed in 1799. The map was ordered to 
be engraved, and subscriptions for copies were invited. 
The accounts were afterwards settled. It was found 
there were errors in the map, and the Council offered 
to give back subscriptions to all who would return their 
copies. The New York Council had, therefore. both 
Manain and McComp in their service, and apparently 
there was no rivalry between them. We now come to 
the history of the City Hall. 
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. Superintending architect for a M. Jarrimr, but with u 
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In March, 1800, a committee of the Council was 
appointed to consider the expediency of erecting a ne 
City Hall. At the same time it was sought to obtain 
a plan for the new buildmg. Over two years were 
allowed to elapse, and we conclude several plans were — 
submitted, for in October, 1802, a large majority of votes 
was in favour of one by JosepH Manain and Jony © 
McComs, Jun., which was accordingly adopted. Hyi- — 
dently the two men found it was to their interest to 
combine their forces instead of being in rivalry, T 
next step was the resolution of the Council to haye the 
City Hall erected conformable to the plan. At the tim oe 
it was not anticipated that the building would be very 
costly, for only a sum of $25,000 was appropriated for — 
the work. In order to ensure economy it was decided 
that the front was to be of Stockbridge marble, the sides 
of Morrisania or Verplanck marble, and the back of 
Brown stone. - 

In the following March there was a recommendation 


4 


that a reduced plan presented by Jonn McComs, Ju 
should be adopted. There was also a programme of th 
laying of the foundation-stone by the Mayor in A 
1803, in which Joun McComp is entered as archi 
lt is therefore evident that for some reason, apparent: 
unknown, Manarn retired or was removed, and tha 
McComs was recognised as the official architect. Th 
change must have given rise to some comment at th 
time, for McComp, in his diary, refers to a “‘ commun: 
cation published in the Hvening Post about the manne 
Mr. Manain was treated in not having his nam 
published as the principal architect.’’ In the y 
following a M. La Carrierr, who described himself 
an engineer and architect, wrote to the Council and 
the newspapers pointing out defects in the building. 
He expressed regret at the loss of so much public money, 
and suggested that the Council should have ‘‘ the works 
inspected by impartial and thoroughbred artists.” 
effort was next made to obtain the appointment 
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success. McComp declined to have any conversation 
with a man who was supposed to be competent to super- 
sede him. 

It is a theory of Mr. Witpe’s that although the 
plan which was adopted in 1802 was by Manain and 
McComs, Manan throughout was only one of the 
draughtsmen employed. Of the drawings which have sur- 
vived of the original prize designs, two were by McComs, 
and we are told they are ‘‘ based on the purity of Sir 
Winwram Cuamsers, and the beauty is largely dependent 
upon an enforced economy in treatment. Certainly the 
style is not Diocletian ; neither is it French, new or old; 
and the effect of the corner treatment of the end design, 
instancing this alone, exhibits the work of an ‘ architect 
of science,’ while the pretty picture doesn’t.’’ 

In our time “ ghosts ’’ are not unknown in connection 
with architectural designs. Efforts have been made to 
demonstrate that they also haunted the offices of archi- 
tects in former times who, through their agency, have 
won renown. There is therefore not much novelty in 
the case relating to the New York City Hall. The 
building is certainly a satisfactory example, especially 
when we consider that it dates from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In the detail the influence of 
the engravings in CHAMBERS’s book may be traced. And 
although McComsp does not appear to have designed 
another town hall, his colleges suggest a desire to be 
graceful rather than massive in his work. Probably the 
authorship of the City Hall will never be satisfactorily 
determined. “‘ The pathetic fallacy ’’ may operate in 
favour of Manein, but the documentary. evidence sup- 
ports the position for McComs. 


CHALLIS HOUSE, SYDNEY.* 


HE progress of architectural taste in the Australian Com- 
monwealth during the last few years has been most re- 
markable. In the principal cities the old and generally ill- 
designed public buildings and larger private residences are 
gradually becoming replaced by others of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions, worthy of a place in many of the older 
centres of population. In New South Wales the city of 
Sydney is undergoing a transformation which is completely 
changing its aspect, and making it deserving of its position 
as the largest and most important of the Australian capitals, 
despite the narrowness of many of its leading thoroughfares, 
which were laid out at a time when the future magnitude of 
the city was not foreseen. One of the latest additions, Challis 
House, with its imposing neighbours, the Bank of Austral- 
asia, and the Mutual Life Assurance Buildings on either 
side, occupies the site of a number of venerable ramshackle 
Structures, which were removed to form a noble avenue, on 
one side of which stands the principal facade of the General 
Post Office, and on the other Challis House and its sister 
edifices. The building was erected at a cost of 50,0001. out 
of trust funds held by the authorities of Sydney University, 
from designs by the Government architect, in consultation 
with Messrs. Robertson & Marks, architects, of Sydney. 
The facade is in dressed freestone, of which there is an 
enormous abundance in the vicinity of Sydney, with moulded 


_ Strikg-courses, the ground floor being quarry-faced, and the 


base in quarry-faced trachyte with polished and moulded 
base course. The total height from the footway to the apex 
of the roof is 120 feet, the principal entrance having a vesti- 
bule 14 feet wide, 
main staircase and elevators. 
facade is Jacobean, the leading features being the central 

| entrance, and oriel windows extending up to the fifth storey. 
At the two sides of the block, the top storey is surmounted by 
mposing gables. The double windows on each floor have 

_ Stone transoms and mullions, with moulded sills and pilasters 
_Tunning up between them, and moulded string-courses the 
| full length of the building, dividing the floors. The build- 
ing generally is constructed of fire-resisting materials, the 
ors being supported by steel stanchions and girders en- 
cased in concrete, while the floors themselves are of cinder 
_conerete, reinforced with expanded metal, on the top of 
which are laid narrow hardwood boards. The internal par- 


_titions are finished with cement and plaster under the ex- 
panded metal. 


The general design of the 


* See Illustration. 


giving a ready and easy approach to the . 


The main staircase is constructed with cinder concrete 
and expanded metal, the treads and risers being faced with 
marble. The newels are of solid marble, and the balustrade 
of ornamental wrought iron of special design. The elevators 
are enclosed throughout with brick walls, The floors and 
walls of the entrance vestibule are lined with polished 
marble from Australian quarries, these presenting a most 
beautiful appearance. The joinery throughout is of dark 
Australian cedar, French-polished, the windows being glazed 
with thick plate glass, and those of the staircase with head- 
lights. The roof consists of a special kind of greenish slate. 
Hlectricity is installed in all parts of the building, which is 
fully ventilated and admirably lighted. A portion of the 
edifice is occupied by the State Government for departmental 
purposes, and over 100 rooms are used as private offices. 

Jaaks 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


ECHNICAL education may be pursued in at least three 
ways :—(1) We may seek to qualify the pupil for his 
calling by a thorough training in some science or art, and 
then, by the application under the guidance of an expert 
of that science or art to a particular industry. The experi- 
ence of at least two generations seems to show that this 
method is really effective; it does what it professes io do. 
(2) The second method aims at no more than supplying 
information directly applicable to the industry in question. 
Surely this is the least profitable of the three. The ‘nforma- 
tion is not accurately lodged, either in the memory or in 
the notebooks of the students; it soon becomes obsolete in 
consequence of the advance of knowledge; and it does little 
to cultivate intelligence or the power of doing. Where 
intelligence and the power of doing already exist, mere 
information may be valuable, but the best storehouse of 
information is the printed book. (3) Lastly, we may aim 
at nothing more than facility by repetition. Such practical 
arts as reading, writing, drawing, needlework, and cookery 
are largely acquired by imitation and constant practice. 
Skill in these arts is a tool, whose profitable application 
depends much upon the intelligence and enterprise of the 
possessor. Independent attempts to meet difficulties, 
friendly criticism of these attempts, questioning about the 
causes of failure, are the expedients which a wise and 
experienced teacher, ever at hand, would employ. Such a 
teacher is of course rarely to be had, but is: now and then 
found in a sensible mother. Perhaps the best substitute 
for the sensible mother would be plain, practical lessons on 
elementary science, such as the Edgeworths, Dawes, and 
Henslow used to give. 

Some writers have given to the education which con- 
siders first of all aptitude, inclination, opportunity the 
name of natural education, while that which makes - its 
choice of studies on abstract or arbitrary grounds, with little 
reference to the needs of the pupil, they call artificial 
education. We may be allowed to revive these terms for 
the sake of brevity. To me they seem appropriate as well 
as convenient in practice. 

The advocates of natural education have sometimes 
reached absurdity by pressing the claims of one of the 
three requisites to the neglect of the rest. Tolstoy would 
make inclination supreme, even in early education. He 
exemplifies Quick’s remark that writers on the school-course 
who are not schoolmasters are almost all revolutionary. Others 
have attended too exclusively to the opportunity of future 
exercise. The old grammar schools, thinking much of the 
future wants of the pupils who might wish to enter the 
Church, often added Hebrew to the compulsory Latin and 
Greek. Fortification was frequently taught to little boys. 
When the Berlin Realschule was founded (1747) it offered, 
among other things, instruction in the rearing of silkworms 
and the discrimination of ninety kinds of leather. 

Nothing, I think, gives us a clearer notion of what 
natural education can accomplish under favourable circum- 
stances than foreign travel, which is a form of self-education 
prescribed by grown-up people to themselves. Even the 
milder forms of compulsion are wanting here; aptitude, 
inclination, and opportunity are everything. The prepara- 
tion, the actual journey, and the recollections yield 
abundance of instruction to those who use them well. For 
weeks before setting out the traveller will turn over maps 
and conversation-books, inquire about handy cameras or 
collecting-boxes, and study the country which he is about 


* From the Presidential Address to the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association, by Professor L. C. Miall, D.S.c. 
F.R.S. 
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to visit with an eagerriess which he never felt before. The 
joutney itself, if only it be such a journey as an active mind 
will frame, cannot but call forth many powers, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, that are rarely exercised at 
home. The love of science, the love of languages, 
the love of scenery, the love of adventure, the 
love of society, the love of poetry, all get a new 
stimulus. And the journey, already profitable in anticipa- 
tion and in execution, is not exhausted when we return 
home. Our experiences in unfamiliar countries vivify 
many a page of history and many a scrap of useful know- 
ledge which would have been otherwise languidly remarked 
or passed by altogether. Some years ago I had occasion to 
read the travels in the Levant of old Belon, a French 
naturalist of the sixteenth century. Though I had a 
purpose in reading them they made no impression, and after 
a few months nothing survived but some pages of dry and 
unprofitable notes. Then I visited the Greek Archipelago 
myself, and one of the things that I made a point of doing 
when I came back was to read Belon again. I found it an 
entirely new book, full of curious and valuable observations. 
Now I dwelt with keen interest on his account of the various 
nations which had made settlements in the Archipelago, on 
the Greek language, on the Cretan customs of wine-drinking, 
on the fishes and birds, and on a hundred other details which 
had seemed totally uninteresting before I visited the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. 

Let us suppose that all is done, not by the traveller, but 
for him, that routes are chosen, hotel-bills paid, carriages 
and boats hired, languages interpreted, . information 
supplied, all without effort on his part. In a few months 
he will barely remember what places he has seen and what 
he has passed by. This may- remind us that natural educa- 
tion is only kept alive by doing. 

Let us indulge less than we do the passion of intellectual 
avarice, if only because avarice blinds us to the relative 
values of things. The old French anatomist Méry said of 
himself and his colleagues that they were like the rag-pickers 
of Paris, who knew every street and alley, but had no notion 
of what went on in the houses. The accumulation of mis- 
cellaneous knowledge of useful things, copious, inexact, in- 
applicable, may, like rag-picking, leave us ignorant of the 
world in which we live. Let us try to reach the inner life 
of something, great or small. The truly useful knowledge 
is mastery. Mastery does not come by listening while some- 
body explains; it is the reward of effort. Effort, again, is 
inspired by interest and sense of duty. Interest alone may 
tire too quickly ; sense of duty alone may grow formal and 
unintelligent. Mastery comes by attending long to a par- 
ticular thing—by inquiring, by looking hard at things, by 
handling and doing, by contriving and trying, by forming 
good habits of work, and especially the habit of distinguish- 
ing between the things that signify and those that do not. 

It is too much to expect that mastery will often be 
attained in school. School is but a preparation, not I think 
for promiscuous learning, but for the business of life. The 
school will have done its part if in favourable cases it has 
set a pattern which will afterwards develop itself naturally 
and harmoniously. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 

fe EMENT concrete is a material which, whatever its physical 

| advantages in comparison with burnt clay products or 
natural stone or timber, is—bulk for bulk—more costly than 
these latter for purposes of general construction as distin- 
guished from surface decoration. Wherever, therefore, in 
building design stability or strength are to be attained by 
the employment of mass and weight cement concrete cannot 
compete, as to first cost, with other materials available to the 
architect. For this reason concrete construction has, until 
recent years, been confined in building practice to mass 
foundations or as a mere filling in floors and the like, where 
its plastic production involved special advantages; but it 
was of a generally poor texture, and played only a small part 
in dealing with stresses. 

The introduction of the principle of reinforcing the con- 
crete with steel has changed all that. To-day cement concrete 
occupies a place a long way in front of every other known 
material in the composition of every kind of engineering 
structure and in most building structures of the industrial 
‘type. This revolution in building practice rests partly upon 
a recognition of the superior advantages of a plastic, mono- 


* A paper read by Lieut.-Colonel J. Monash, M.Inst.C.E., before 
the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. ” 


‘as well as economic results. 


‘as important that his directions as to materials, their 
‘acter, their granular texture, their proportions, their 
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lithic construction—in regard both to strength, rigidity, 
durability and fire resistance—and partly upon the enormous 
economies both in actual cost of building and in land values 
which can be effected by its use. Doubtless constructio 
advantages alone would have failed to stimulate progress in 
this direction if economic advantages had been absent. I¢ is 
therefore of interest to consider briefly upon what factors the 
economy of modern concrete construction depends. 9 
First and foremost comes the entire change in the point of 
view as to the underlying principles of design rendered pos- 
sible by the characteristics of this new material. Older ¢ 
tice was to achieve strength and stability by mere bulk | 
weight. Ancient structures such as the Pyramids may 
regarded as extreme examples of this type. Modern prac 
aims at getting rid of bulk and weight in every possible d 
tion. To do so judiciously, far from detracting in any 
from strength operates to actually increase the strength 
the building. The weight of the structure itself bears usual 
a high ratio to the external loads and forces which it is ca 
upon to resist, and consequently a reduction in the d 
weight greatly lessens the total stress duty which it has to 
perform. F 
The most striking features of this new method of des 
are the employment of rigid, monolithic horizontal 
phragms forming the floors and roofs, and the abandonme: 
of the heavy exterior walls. These walls are relegated 1 
their true function of weather screens, and become in 
mere curtains to keep out the rain and to carry the surfa 
decoration. While these curtain walls operate, of course, to 
stiffen the construction, yet in the best practice any ady 
tages they may render in this regard are ignored. 
The next most important factor is the comprehen: 
application to building structures of the same careful ; 
minute processes of stress calculation as have been in yo 
for engineering structures for half a century. Desi 
‘rule of thumb ”’ gives place to careful and exact determi 
tion of the stresses to be met in every separate member of 
structure, from the footings to the parapet. This proced 
carries a step further the central idea of getting rid of 
necessary bulk, and hence useless weight and cost, in ey 
part of the building. 3 
Lastly, the principle of reinforcing cement concrete 
steel aims at getting the maximum strength value out 
given quantity of these materials. If this be done in a 
ance with correct scientific principles, it is no exaggerat 
to say that no single material or combination of mater: 
known to us to-day will afford so great a strength for so lor 
cost, quite apart from the durability and fire-resisting qu 
of the resulting construction. 
It may be of interest to you to consider briefly the ch 
teristics of up-to-date practice in the design and constru 
of concrete in combination with steel. The following ob 
tions, so far as concerns the concrete, apply largely a 
steel frame cased in concrete, although this latter form 
no sense reinforced concrete as scientifically understood, 
much as the steel frame must be designed to carry the 1 
of the stresses independently of the concrete, which is in 
case used purely as a fire-protective covering. } 
Firstly, as to the cement concrete—its texture, its 1 
pulation and its ingredients—it has to be affirmed, w 
great deal of emphasis, that to achieve success and eco 
the aim must be to produce a material altogether super 
and widely different from the cement concrete hitherto ' 
monly employed in foundations, backing to masonry, fill 
on arches and the like. Unless and until this is clearly re 
nised and the reasons are fully understood, there 
considerable danger of an entire failure to accomplish 
So vital is this point a 
necessary is it that all the building professions and t 
should recognise that cement concrete for constructional 
is a scientifically designed material requiring spe 
careful selection and manipulation in its production, th 
would be eminently desirable if some entirely new name 
could be used, so that builders and clerks of works shou 
under no misapprehension as to the entire distinction” 
character from ordinary foundation concrete or the like. 
Tnasmuch as the designer of a reinforced conerete stru 
bases its dimensions and thickness of its several parts wht 
upon the known experimentally determined streng 
compression, or in shear, or in adhesion) of the pa 


composition of concrete which he decides to specify, it is: 
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of mixing and the percentage of water should be accurately ¢ 
faithfully realised upon the work, as it is, say, to put in 
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proper number of rivets in a steel girder-joint or the proper 
scantlings of timber in a roof truss. If through ignorance, 
or carelessness, or worse, this be not done, the factor of safety 
relied upon may easily be cut into by one-half or more. It 
is this consideration and the difficulty of coping with it and 
the many disastrous failures which have ensued that has 
necessitated the almost universal employment in Europe and 

_ America of specialist builders, who are required to prove their 
experience and to accept, under stringent guarantees, the full 
responsibility for the safety of the work, and who are able to 
bring skilled, trained and experienced labour and supervision 
to the task. 

Cement concrete for this class of work should have the 
following properties :— 

The cement should be not less than one-fourth in bulk of the 
finished bulk of the work ; the sand used should be not less 
than one-half of the bulk of the coarser aggregates used ; the 

coarse aggregates should be of the hardest and toughest 
materials procurable, and should not exceed § inch in gauge ; 
all ingredients should be of unquestionable purity; the 
mixing, particularly in the dry state, should be most intimate 
and thorough ; and the percentage of water used should be at 
least 10 per cent., or ample to produce a thoroughly ‘‘ wet 
mixture.”’ . 
For materials available in the city of Melbourne an out- 


side limit of strength for important structural parts would 


be:—One part cement, two parts of clean coarse sand, and 
four parts of ? inch gauge clean bluestone screenings. In 
his practice, he habitually used concrete stronger, and often 
much stronger than this; for the reason that rich concrete 
pays, and pays well. The compressive and shearing strength 
of concrete increases in very much higher ratio than the 
proportion of cement used. Ail: 2: 3 concrete is 50 per 
cent, stronger than al: 3: 6 concrete, but costs nothing 
_like 50 per cent. more; consequently by employing a more 
costly concrete the savings in bulk which can be effected 
actually result in substantial economies in the work as a 
whole. To indicate, in passing, how little the meaning of 
rich concrete is yet understood here, he might say that at 
present values the mere cost of the raw materials landed on 
the job without labour of any kind would, for a concrete 
such as he advocated, cost over 30s. per cubic yard ; which 
is a price considered to be normally ample to cover the cost 
of bulk concrete in place, including all labour, all boxing, 
_ and builder’s profit. 

_Another heresy which may be alluded to is the employ- 
ment of coke-breeze, in the belief that this will lessen the 


_ dead loading: That: is a fallacy. This material fails to 


answer to the condition that the aggregates must be hard 
and tough. It is neither, and can generally be crushed with 
the fingers. Consequently it permits of nothing like the 
Same working stresses as would first class screenings con- 
crete, with the result that breeze concrete, for equivalent 
strength, has to be designed so much thicker that the advan- 
tages of its lesser specific gravity are more than lost in its 
increased bulk. The lightest floor or girder is that made 
with the hardest, heaviest and richest concrete. 

Moreover, coke breeze can hardly ever be procured 
free from sulphur and other chemical contents, which have a 

most serious effect in setting up rapid corrosion in the em- 
bedded steel. That this is no mere speculative evil is demon- 

Strated by the fact that most recent building ordinances in 
Europe and America have absolutely prohibited the use of 
coke breeze or furnace slag in reinforced concrete work, and 
for the very reason here indicated. 

Brief allusions may now be made to the reinforcing metal 
—almost universally mild steel. The functions of the em- 
bedded steel are wholly to take up tensile stresses or shearing 

Stresses due to flexure. It plays only a negligible part in 
dealing with compressive stresses. The extent to which the 
Steel can perform its allotted functions to best advantage 
depends firstly upon its cross sectional area, that is to say, 
its weight, and secondly upon its being assigned the correct 

_ Position within the mass. Both these aspects are worthy of 
some examination. 

At the present time the building professions in this com- 
munity are being bewildered by a multiplicity of patented 
contrivances, such as the Ransome twisted bar, the Kahn 
bar, the indented bar, the Thatcher bar, expanded steel, and 
Several different forms of wire-woven, or wire-welded fabrics. 
It would be invidious to express any public opinion as to 
the comparative merits or demerits of any one of these, It 
Is only fair to say, however, that they are all useful and 
efficient reinforcements, if used in the proper positions, and 
tm appropriate quantities. But that is the whole point. 

© proper quantity must be used ; and if in any given case 


the stresses demand that there shall be say ten square inches 
of steel effective to resist the tensions or shears, then by no 
conceivable procedure in giving the steel any special shape 
can the work required be done by less than ten square inches 
of steel. The whole question therefore resolves itself into 
one of cost, namely, in what form, and under what circum- 
stances can the requisite cross section be supplied at the 
least cost? Inasmuch as plain round bars of commerce cost, 
in this community, less than one-third of the cost of many 
of these special forms of manufactured reinforcement, it is 
difficult to see how their employment could be justified upon 
economic grounds, without seriously exceeding the safe 
stress intensities laid down by public authority. 

Again, as to the positioning of the steel in the concrete, 
it is matter for a good deal of surprise to note how slowly 
the fundamental principles of correct design are permeating 
the building community. It is not uncommon, of course, to 
find among laymen a vague impression that in some mys- 
terious way the mere presence of the steel within the concrete 
lends to the latter greatly added strength, somewhat in the 
fashion that sugar is used to sweeten tea; but it is quite 
astonishing to discover among people whose business is 
building construction a strange ineptitude for intuitively 
grasping correct ideas. Over and over again one meets cases 
where steel bars have been placed in beams, near the top, 
or near the neutral axis, or impartially distributed over 
the cross section ; and again, cases where beams have con- 
tained bars which have not been long enough to extend into 
the bearings. Of course such beams inevitably break when 
they get their load. The most common fault, however, is a 
sublimely innocent disregard of all shearing stresses. 

There are even professional men who flippantly refer to 
reinforced concrete as, ‘‘only ordinary concrete with a few 
bits of steel stuck in here and there—nothing special about 
it.” Now, that is just the frame of mind which attunes 
best to an ignorant public prejudice against specialisation 
in industry on the part of people who are only too apt to 
confuse specialisation with monopoly. This is therefore the 
mental attitude which involves the greatest danger to the 
future of reinforced concrete. 

In the event of the failure of a reinforced concrete con- 
struction the public will be unable to discriminate, and will 
attribute to this method of construction faults which lie at 
the door either of incorrect design or improper execution or 
both. 

On an occasion like the present it is appropriate, there- 
fore, to point out very strongly that in regard to the quan- 
tity and positioning of the steel within the concrete, pre- 
cisely the same extreme faithfulness and accuracy of execu- 
tion, formerly alluded to, are as essential to successful con- 
struction as is the case in the construction of a reliable piece 
of mechanism, while the consequences of error are even 
more disastrous. 

Regarding reinforced concrete design, generally, the day 
has gone by when conflicting theories have held the stage. 
The ablest engineers and mathematicians have discussed 
every phase of this question to a finish, and the results have 
been embodied in rules and regulations authenticated by 
State authority and adopted by the leading scientific bodies. 
With few and trifling variations, accepted principles are on 
almost identical lines. Perhaps the best and most complete 
code of rules is that adopted early last year by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. These are proposed to be 
embodied in the new Melbourne building regulations, and 
may be commended to this Institute as a safe guide to sound 
design in this field of construction. 

Lastly, in the limits of so short a paper it has not been 
possible to do more than touch lightly upon a few phases 
of current importance, but he had ventured to place before 
them views upon what may be regarded as the principal 
aspects of the subject open to controversy, in the hope that 
this course may lead to a discussion which will be of value 
and interest to the Institute. 

As a member of a kindred Institute he desired to place on 
record his thanks for their invitation to address them that 
evening, and for their very patient hearing. 


Hatford Manor, Faringdon, formerly the home of the poet 
Chaucer, and the largest farm on the Pusey estate, has been 
sold to the leaseholder, Mr, George Baylis, of Wyfield Manor, 
Newbury. Pusey is said to have been granted to the family 
of that name by Canute by tenure of a horn, which is still in 
Mr. Bouverie Pusey’s possession, and bears the inscription, 
“Kyng Knoude gave William Pewse ye horn to holde by thy 
Londe.” 
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Ture French Government have acted wisely by includ- 
ing the line of ramparts at Mont Saint-Michel among the 
historic monuments. Henceforth it will be impossible 
40 alter their character, which helped to suggest that in 
medizval times the sanctuary around which so many 
legends had grown was in danger of invasion, and strong 
aS was the position there was a necessity for additional 
protection. It must, however, be admitted that owing to 
the difficulties of approach and departure many tourists 
can only pay a flying visit to the monastery and the 
strange old town which grew around it, If the improve- 


ments of the approaches were evidence of a love of: 


medizeyal architecture the Government, although not over 
partial to ecclesiastical establishments old or new, might 
have assented to alterations by which Mont Saint-Michel 
became more accessible ; but as the agitation for the altera- 
tions was inspired mainly by keepers of hotels and restau- 
rants, the Fine Arts Department reassumed its former 
power to, protect buildings in spite of their illegality. 
Perhaps in course of time a further step will be taken and 
something will be done to clear the building from. its 
secular occupiers. 


Tue Louvre, through the bequest of M. CHaruzEs 
Drover, has obtained important additions to the English 
paintings. He was among the amateurs who believed in 
the indebtedness of the French school of landscape paint- 
ing to the work of ConsTaBLE and Bontneton. He 
purchased several examples by the former, and five of 
them can be selected by the authorities. BoninaTon’s 
View of the Ducal Palace and the Piazetta, Venice, is 
also given. There are already some examples by the two 
painters in the galleries. Six of TurNner’s landscapes 
may also be selected, and no doubt the authorities will 
prefer those which are likely to be appreciated by French- 
men. t does not follow that because CoNSTABLE is 
regarded as if he had been a student in Paris, amateurs or 
artists can accept with satisfaction the peculiarities of 
TurNeR. A painting by WHISTLER is to be given to the 
more modern gallery of the Luxembourg. The Louvre 
will also obtain a painting by Murino. Japanese art will 
be represented by sixty kakemonos, which are to be the 
best in M. Drovet’s collection, besides from 150 to 200 
Japanese prints and many other examples which M. 


A mMoDERN amateur considers himself to be for- 
tunate if he can obtain a book that was bound by 
PapELouP, Dusseuits, Le Gascon, or Dzromz. But 
those artists worked in leather. More refined, and there- 
fore more desirable, is an example of English binding in 
velvet or satin, with raised silk embroidery, gold lace, 
or it may be silver-gilt Tudor roses or other ornament. 
One imagines they were produced by ladies and were 
intended for the use of ladies. Ernest Renan wished 
he could be transformed into a fine binding of a Parisian 
lady’s ‘‘ Paroissien.’’ A man with a warmer disposition 
would probably desire to be transmigrated into velvet or 
satin and manipulated by refined hands, although it might 
be necessary to employ needles in the decoration. Mr. 
Cyrin Davenport, F.S.A., delivered a lecture last week 
before the Librarians at Brighton which was enough to 
excite longing among all bibliophiles. The subject was 
‘‘ English Embroidered Bindings.’’ It appears there 
are more English books of that class than were produced 
elsewhere. ‘The Venetians, however, sometimes used 
velvet as well as vellum. . But. we agree that it should be 
regarded as an English specialty. .What could be done 
in velvet is suggested by the Book of Penalties belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. ‘‘ Tooling ”’ 
is impossible with velvet, and therefore in the examples 
of the sixteenth century embroidery was substituted. In 
the seventeenth century preference was given to satin, 
especially for prayer-books. The lecturer was unable to 
show actual examples, but the series of fine lantern-slides 
which he had prepared suggested their characters. And 
library committees throughout the country would do well 
if they could prevail on Mr. Davenport to repeat his 
lecture. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY.-_NEW BUILDINGS— iy 
CHAPEL QUAD. d a 


HE contrast between the two series of dwellings in. 
the illustrations is in favour of modern efforts. The: 
College has been described in an article published in The— 
Architect of August 7 last. 


F 
CHALLIS HOUSE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


FOR description see page 149, 


GREEN, NEAR DARTFORD. % 

ai HE factory is situated on sloping ground and full advan- 
tage is taken of the natural contours to effect ; 
economical transference of materials from one part of the — 
works to another, The greater portion of the manufacture’ 
is quite free from risk of fire or explosion, the components — 
being handled in the wet state. The so-called ‘‘ danger — 
buildings ”’ are all situated far back from the high road upon 
the hill, and are separated from each other by substantial” 
mounds and screens. At these works the chief manu- — 
facture is the well-known E.C. Smokeless Sporting 
Powder, but other nitro-compound explosives are also — 
manufactured by the company, notably compressed gun- ~ 
cotton for blasting purposes. The drawing is by the © 
well-known architectural artist, Mr. Herpert Ratton, © 
and was made specially for the E.C. Powder Co.’a 
exhibit at the Franco-British Exhibition, : 


WORKS OF “E.C.” POWDER COMPANY, LTD., GREEN STREET ’ 
¥, 


HOUSE AT PURLEY. ; 

IT\EIIS house is now in course of erection in Rose Walk, 
Purley, on high ground above Foxley Lane. The — 
building has a plinth below ground floor cills of Crow-— 
borough facing bricks, stock bricks bemg used above 
and covered with rough-cast dashed with white marble 
chippings ; the roofs and vertical portions of bays between 
the windows are hung with hand-made sand-faced tiles. 
Oak is being extensively used in the interior for con- 
struction and fittings. The contractor is Mr. WILLIAM — 
Lowe, of 190 Castelnau, Barnes, 5. W. > 
The house has been designed by, and is being carried” 
out under the supervision of Messrs. Loven & BULMAN, 
architects, of 67 and 69 Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


PROPOSED CHURCH HALL, HOLYHEAD: : 

HIS hall, which it is proposed to erect on a site 
already purchased in a central position in the town, 

is to be finished in white rough-cast with Ruabon red ~ 
brick dressings, and the roof to be covered with small” 


PLAN OF GENTLEMENS 
_ ROOM OVER HOU: 


PROPOSED PARISH HALL’ 
HOLY HEAD ; 


SCALE! EGHT FET TO ONE INCT 


thick blue Penrhyn Bangor slates. It is intended to use 
the hall as a Sunday-school as well as for parochial — 
meetings. The design is by Mr. Ricuarp Hath, 
F.R.J.B.A., architect, Bangor, North Wales. © = 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS.* 


YP\HE production of a map of a country, useful as such a 

work is for many purposes, has almost always been em- 
‘barked upon because the imperative necessity of maps of the 
theatre of operations in war has been brought home to the 
people and Government of a nation. Thus the Ordnance 
Survey of England had its first beginning in a military map 
of the highlands of Scotland, commenced in 1747, intended 
to facilitate the operations of the troops under the command 
of the Duke of Cumberland. It was not till many years 
later that the systematic triangulation of the country was 
undertaken, a work which was initiated partly for map 
making and partly for astronomical purposes. There was 
a consensus of opinion among astronomers that it would be 
greatly to the advantage of that science if the observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris could be connected by triangulation 
and the famous French astronomer Cassini, in October 1783, 
drew up a memoir to this effect. The arguments brought for- 
ward convinced King George III., and he granted a sum 
of money sufficient to enable the work to be started. This 
act of royal generosity was recorded by the surveyors in the 
following grateful terms:—‘‘A generous and_ beneficent 
monarch, whose knowledge and love of the sciences are suf- 
ficiently evidenced by the protection which he constantly 
affords them and under whose auspices they are daily seen 
to flourish, soon supplied the funds that were judged neces- 
sary. What His Majesty has been pleased to give so liberally 
it is our duty to manage with frugality consistent with the 
best possible execution of the business to be done.’’ 

It is worthy of remark that the junction of the tri- 
angulation systems of Great Britain and France was not 
made until 1861 and that the trigonometrical connec- 
tion of Greenwich and Paris observatories has not yet been 
completed to the final satisfaction of men of science. 

In the case of our other great national survey, that of 
India, its origin is to be found in circumstances somewhat 
analogous. The Madras Government, owing to the success of 
the British arms in the Mysore campaign, found itself with 
a great accession of totally unsurveyed country in the middle 
of the Peninsula, while at the same time there were only in 
existence the roughest sketch-maps of the older possessions. 
It was apparent that if any map, of even approximate 
accuracy, was to be made covering a country of such vast 
area, it was imperative that the work should be prosecuted 
upon the most rigorous and strictly scientific basis. 

In giving my evidence before the Royal Commission on 
the War in South Africa, presided over by Lord Elgin, I 
outlined the general features of a scheme under which the 
Imperial Government would undertake the topographical 
mapping of all our oversea possessions, apart from self- 
governing colonies. As on this occasion I was considering 
the whole question more exclusively from the military side, 
no reference was then made to the question of cadastral 
maps, and it was tacitly assumed that these would fall to he 
constructed by the land office or a land survey department be- 
longing to each Separate colony. On the present occasion we 
are not restricted to the military point of view, but are per- 
mitted a wider outlook. Our task is to consider the map in 
all its aspects, both as regards its method of construction 
and its ultimate use, whether for military, administrative, 
engineering, or purely scientific purposes. This enlargement 
of our scope does not, I think, modify our previous conclu- 
‘Slons, and were I now called upon to devise a scheme for the 
Mapping of British Africa, I should base it upon the prin- 
ciple of a central Imperial body for executing the triangula- 
tion and topography, leaving the land survey to local organi- 
sations, 

The arguments in favour of this policy are manifold. 
As regards the triangulation they hardly require stating. It 
will be obvious to all that such work must be closely co- 
ordinated, and that some central, directing head is impera- 
tively called for. The enormous waste of money that is ulti- 
mately involved by tolerating imperfect work, of which many 
examples could be cited, is alone a sufficient justification for 

lolding this view. We may, however, pause to examine a 
little more closely into the advantages of centralisation as 
fegards one particular operation in a survey. This is the 
measurement of the initial base line upon which the accuracy 
7 the whole framework depends. This task used to be one 
‘a aie laborious and difficult with which the surveyor 

onted.. The apparatus employed, some form of com- 


rensation bar, was cumbrous and difficult to use, the site 
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selected had to be levelled, and the preparatory alignment 
carried out with the most scrupulous care. Thus the Loch 
Foyle base for the triangulation of Great Britain and 
Ireland was about six miles long, and the actual 
measurement, quite apart from the time spent on the pre- 
paration of the ground, took sixty days, an average rate of 
work of just over 500 feet per working day. 

A few years ago the discovery was made of the nickel 
steel alloy with a very small or zero coefficient of expansion, 
the so-called invar. This valuable metal, by abolishing the 
necessity for any temperature correction, has enormously sim- 
plified all physical measurements of length, and, @ forteorz, 
those measurements, such as base lines, which are perforce 
done in the open air and over a large range of temperature. 
Survey bases are now measured with an invar wire stretched 
to carefully regulated tension, and either laid along a flat 
trough, or what appears to give equally good results, hung 
freely between supports. The gain in precision due to the 
avoidance of errorq of expansion or contraction in the 
measuring apparatus is substantial, while the gain in 
rapidity is very great. Thus, as a contrast to the Loch Foyle 
base, let me give a short account of the measurement of a 
base in Spitzbergen by the Russian party of the joint 
Swedish and Russian missions in 1900, extracted from a 
review already written for the “ Geographical Journal.”’ 

The conditions for accurate work were very unfavourable : 
no site even approximately flat could be found, and the base 
was therefore irregular in contour and traversed rough and 
in some parts marshy ground. The weather conditions were 
far from ideal. The cycle of operations was as follows :— 
An auxiliary base 175 métres long was measured with 
Struve’s apparatus, twice before the main base measurement 
and twice afterwards. The two wires used for the main 
base were standardised on this subsidiary base four times, 
twice before and twice after use. The main base, 6.2 kilo- 
metres long, was measured twice in each direction by each 
of two wires, eight measures in all. The limit of error in 
the final value was 17 millimetres—say, one part in 360,000. 

The whole of these operations, including the laying out 
of the standard and the comparison of the wires, were com- 
pleted in a period of three weeks ; Monsieur Backlund, who 
superintended the actual measurement, left the observatory 
at Pulkowa on June 11 and returned to it on J uly 24. It 
was therefore possible to standardise the wires not only by 
the check base upon the spot, but also by the permanent 
standards of the observatory within three weeks of their 
use for the actual measurement, It need hardly be pointed 
out that this was eminently favourable to the attainment of 
the highest exactitude, and we have here a marked example 
of the value of centralisation. The proposed trigonometrical 
survey department of Africa would probably find it advan- 
tageous to adopt similar procedure, and, instead of trusting 
a base measurement to a local staff unacquainted with the 
work, it would send out one or two men of highly trained 
technical skill equipped with the best apparatus. The money 
spent ‘in journeys would be more than saved—firstly, by the 
unquestionable gain in accuracy and the consequént avoid- 
ance of the costly necessity for repeating bad work ; and, 
secondly, by the gain in time, due to the fact that the local 
staff would not be called-upon to learn the use of an un- 
familiar set of instruments. 

Similar advantages would arise from a partial specialisa- 
tion of the angular measurements. Thus the first-class 
observer with a theodolite must possess certain qualities of 
eyesight, health, and judgment, rarely combined in one 
individual. When such a combination of qualities is found 
it should be made the best use of, and a good man should not 
be wasted on second-class work. At present, upon the system 
of regarding each colony as an isolated unit, it is not pos- 
sible to employ every man to the highest advantage, and 
there are doubtless many examples at present in Africa of 
able men being set tasks much below the standard of their 
ability, and, per contra, men of no such qualifications being 
given work beyond their powers. It is only by working with 
an extended organisation, employing a large staff and re- 
sponsible for a large area of country, that any approxima- 
tion can be made towards that ideal wherein every member of 
the establishment is used to the best advantage according to 
his special qualifications. It is not possible at the present 
moment to point out a single case of a thoroughly satisfactory 
topographical map of any country whatever which has not 
been executed by men trained in a properly organised survey 
department, or, what is equivalent, in the corps of Royal 
Engineers. Examples of failure to accomplish this are 
numerous. Thus we have the cases of the British Colonies 
in South Africa before the war; of Canada, where no topo- 
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graphical map existed until two years ago, when the work 
was taken up by the military department ; and of Ceylon, 
where, in spite of the vast sums spent on survey and the 
small size of the island, no topographical map of the 
slightest pretensions to completeness exists of any part of 

untry. 
pears cor years ago, at the request of the International 
Geodetic Conference, a volume was prepared by General 
Ferrero, the eminent Italian geodesist, giving a summarised 
account of all the geodetic surveys of the world. If we 
take this volume and examine the relative degree of precision 
of the different national surveys there enumerated we shall 
find that Great Britain stands lowest on the list.” ‘The 
popular illusion, for it is really no other, as to the extreme 
accuracy of the triangulation of the British Isles rests in 
no small degree upon what must be considered a fortuitous 
circumstance—namely, the accidental smallness of the 
closing error. Have we not all been told how at the conclu- 
sion of the triangulation, when the observations had been 
carried from the primary base on the shore of Loch Foyle 
across part of Ireland and across Wales and England, 
terminating in two points on Salisbury Plain, the distance 
between these points was calculated using as data the 
measured length of the Loch Foyle base and the observed 
angles of the triangles across the country? The distance 
between the same two points was then measured with every 
refinement of accuracy, and the measured length compared 
with the caleulated length. The difference between them was 
found to be twenty inches. If in traversing a large portion 
of the kingdom the aggregate error only amounted to this 
‘minute quantity—minute, that is, compared with the dis- 
+ances involved—how can we either expect or demand a 
better result, even if the work be redone with the most refined 
methods that the accumulated experience of the last fifty 
years can suggest? 

To answer this question we must bear in mind that the 
closing error of a piece of work such as a triangulation is 
not the only, nor indeed the best, test of its precision. A 
small closing error may be due to accident; larger dis- 
crepancies may have occurred at intermediate stages which 
have chanced nearly to-cancel themselves at the end. Such 
undoubtedly did happen in this case. The work was not as 
accurate as the smallness of the closing error would seem at 
first sight to imply. We have, however, in such a case an 
absolute measure of relative precision in the magnitude of 
the average triangular error, being the quantity by which 
the sum of the observed angles of a triangle exceeds or falls 
short of the true value of 180° + spherical excess. 

From this we can readily deduce the “ probable error’”’ of 
a single observed angle, a form in which the measure of 
precision of a triangulation is often expressed. 

In our British survey this quantity equals 1:20 second 
of are, while in good modern work it does not in general 
exceed 0°25 second, Making due allowance for the fact that 
the network of triangles over our islands is a complicated 
one, and therefore that the ultimate precision is considerably 
greater than that of a chain of triangles of the same order 
of individual accuracy, we are probably justified in conclud- 
ing that a resurvey would at least halve the final errors. 

Such a resurvey is urgently demanded in the interests of 
international geodesy. 

It will of course be clearly understood that this implies 
no adverse criticism upon the work of the men who originated 
and carried out the primary triangulation of the British 
Isles. For that great achievement we must all have the 
most sincere admiration. It was pioneer work of the highest 
order; it set a standard of accuracy never before attained, 
and was for long taken as the model for such work in other 
countries. It was, however, started at the end of the 
eighteenth century and was completed in 1857. It is there- 
fore hardly surprising that it falls somewhat short of the 
precision of modern observations of the same class. It will 
also be understood that this resurvey does not affect the ques- 
tion of the reliability of our Ordnance Survey maps. Any 
errors which exist in our triangulations are important only 
for geodetic discussions, such as the determination of the 
exact figure of the earth, and are quite negligible for map- 
making purposes. There can be no appreciable error from 
this cause upon the maps of our own country, even those on 
the largest scales, and no question of reconstructing our 
maps can arise. This is fortunate from the financial point 
of view. Such a reconstruction would involve a very heavy 
expenditure, while the cost of the retriangulation suggested 
would be quite trifling compared with the actual annual 
expense of our national surveys. 

The result of this inferiority in accuraey of the British 
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survey is that it is useless to co-ordinate it with the con- 
tinental series for geodetical purposes. This defect is all the 
more noticeable in that the necessary observations for joining 
up the two series were actually made. Three stations on 
the coast of Kent—St. Peter’s Church, between Margate - 
and Ramsgate; Coldham, a hill about two miles north of 
Folkestone; and Fairlight, a hill about four miles north- 
east of Hastings—were connected trigonometrically with 
three stations in France—Montlambert, near Boulogne; St. 
Inglevert, over the village of Wissant ; and the Clock Tower 
at Gravelines. This was done in 1861-63. The observa; 
tions were of a high order of precision. It would not be 
necessary to repeat them. a 

In concluding this address I feel constrained to apologise 
for what may have appeared to some of you the dull and 
unromantic character of my theme. I am too well aware 
that to many the idea of geographical advance is confi 
to the perilous traversing of virgin lands, to the navigation 
of unknown waters, and to the penetration of forests or 
deserts never yet trod by white men’s feet. I am conscious 
that the substitution of the surveyor for the explorer h 
necessarily destroyed much of the old romance, and ° 
the feelings born when any fraction of the earth’s surfs 
was for the first time opened to our ken can never be revi 
While, however, the romance has gone the dangers rem 
and there is as much call now for unflinching courage 
for unselfish devotion to duty as there was in the days wher 
the search for the sources of the Nile was an impelling ¢ 
sending adventurous men into the unknown. Wh 
occupied in cutting his way through the almost impenetr 
forests of the Gold Coast or struggling with the pap 
swamps of the Nile basin, or whether, standing upon the 
top of some old volcanic hill, he is engaged in scanning 
blue distances of the great Rift valley, the surveyor is 
less worthy of your admiration than the earlier trav 
whose name is perhaps honourably enshrined in that 
river or mountain. Whether pushing his way through t 
jungles of the Malays or floating upon the muddy stre 
of an African river, whether he is braving the attacks 
savage animals, of treacherous natives, or the far 
insidious assaults of the germs of some deadly disease, 
is equally deserving of your sympathy and your encou 
ment. He is in truth a shining example of the pow 
that spirit of adventure and thirst for information 
has carried our race so far in the past, and which im the 
future is, we all trust, destined to lead us ever “upy 
and on’’; the spirit that esteems no sacrifice too gre 
the cause of duty, and recognises no duty so high as 
of making some contribution towards the increase of na 
knowledge. 


THE VYNE, HAMPSHIRE.* 


ig is rarely, he said, that on visiting a house of 
interest one has the information concerning it an 
associations, as well as the treasures it contains, p 
in a concrete form. Such however is the case W 
Vyne, for the book called ‘‘ A History of the Vyne,”’ 
by the late Mr, Chaloner Chute in 1888, is a model 
similar works, and is a complete record of what is 
concerning one of the most interesting houses in E 
As the book was an edition de luxe, and moreover, if 0 
able at all, cannot be bought now for less than 26s., 
thought it would be agreeable to you if I extracted 
and condensed some of the information it contains, and im 
our perambulation of the house we shall follow very n 
the order of the description given of the various rooms 
the book itself. Very few of us present to-day were at 
the number of those who, on September 25, 189 
received here by Mr. Chaloner Chute himself, and 
to his own graphic descriptions. I am drawing consi 
upon my recollection of that visit in these notes. — 
We must all admit Mr. Chute’s derivation of th 
the Vyne from the ancient Roman Vindomis, a p 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary, and a site situat 
the Roman road we have passed over to-day. Tof 
conditions of the Roman Iter, Mr. Chute placed 
close to Reading, and, that point granted, then the 
of Vindomis would coincide very nearly with that 
Vyne. Calleva was proved beyond controversy, how 
only last year to be Silchester, and we must believe W 
students have long thought to be the case, that the d 
of the Antonine Itinerary have suffered from mistake 


* A paper read by Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., at the vis 
Hampshire Field Club and Archeological Society and pub 
the Hampshire Advertiser. 
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ription. In 1268 the name appears as the Vynnes, 
any aciired ifs present form as early as the fourteenth 
‘century. This derivation is far more acceptable than the 
‘one which is based upon the tradition that the Emperor 
Probus first introduced ted Britain the plant which yields 
e, and planted it here, 

Bie hadeows has dealt so well with the history of the 
Sandys family that it only remains for me to say that this 
house was built about the year 1509, by William, first Lord 
Sandys, the friend of Henry VII., and Lord Chamberlain 
to Henry VIII. The Vyne had already been in possession 
of the family for 500 years, but on succeeding to it Lord 
Sandys found it ‘‘no very great or sumptuous manor place. 
‘Leland says, but ‘‘so translated and augmented it, and be- 
sides builded a fine base court, that it became one of the 
principal houses in goodly building in all Hamptonshire.”” 
.His wife was Margery Bray, niece and _ heiress of Sir 
Reginald Bray, K.G., a man of great wealth and distine- 
tion both as a diplomatist and an architect. He designed 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and the greater part 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where he was buried, It 
is justly thought, that as he lived till 1503, he may have had 
a hand in the work at the Vyne. At this his ‘‘ poor house,’’ 
as he often calls it, Lord Sandys entertained King Henry 
VIII. several times, and once with Anne Boleyn. Here the 
third Lord Sandys entertained Queen Elizabeth, who, Cecil 
at her side, penned from this place one of her despatches 
concerning the keeping of Mary, Queen of Scots. At the 
visit of the King and Queen in 1535, Sandys wrote a letter 
to Thos. Cromwell, which is of more. than usual interest. 
After referring to the King’s highness and the Queen’s 
grace being entertained by him at his poor house, he speaks 
of the “great business’? in which Cromwell was engaged, 
which was the visitation of the monasteries.. Five months 
later Henry Huttoft, Sheriff of Southampton, and ap- 
parently chief of the Customs House officials, whose resi- 
dence may have been the Tudor house in St. Michael’s 
Square, writes to Cromwell and says, ‘‘ There is much talk 
here about the suppression of religious houses. Let me be 
a suitor for one, viz., the house of Mottisfont, where there 
is a good friend of mine with as good a master and convent 
Sin the county. If none are to be reserved but all must 
bass one way, please to let me have it towards my poor 
living.” Henry Huttoft meant well, but did not succeed, 
for Mottisfont fell to William, Lord Sandys of the Vyne. 
The use of the word “poor”? by both persons may possibly 
have not been all modesty. It has occurred to me that the 
word may have had in the sixteenth century a shade of 
meaning of which we are ignorant, 

Although Lord Sandys has the credit of being a good 
Roman Catholic, he did not hesitate to set to work at Mot- 
tisfont with a zeal and an outlay worthy of Thos. Wriothes- 
ley, which is the more surprising when we remember what 
he had already done at the Vyne. In 1538, two years after, 


dray, which was visited by us two years ago, and both Houses, 
as Freeman Says, belong to that happy moment of our 
Rational art when purely domestic architecture was at its 
‘height, and the notion of the great ho 


See from the castle had been broughit to perfection. Though 
begun in the later years of Henry 


bo: © gallery upstairs was probably finished between 1515, : 


of the house was much altered in 1654 by Chaloner Chute 


Before spesbing away from the days of William, first 
andys, we are reminded by the pedigree of the 
nape family and the portrait of Winifred Cufaude 
~. YOu will see here, of an incident arising out-of the 
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conflicting religious opinions of the days of the suppression. 
Amongst those in greatest danger from Thos. Cromwell 
was Marie, niece of Cardinal Pole, grand-daughter of 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, and one of the nearest 
relations of King Edward IV. She found shelter in Hamp- 
shire, probably through Lord Sandys, and married Wil- 
liam Cufaude, one of an ancient family whose grange was 
near the Vyne, An illuminated pedigree of the Cufaude 
family was found about 1760, stopping up a cottage window 
in Basingstoke, and now hangs in the library. It displays 
the crown of Edward IV., the insignia of many nobles of 
Royal blood, and the scarlet hat of Cardinal Pole. This 
pedigree was exhibited in London in 1882, and an exhaus- 
tive description was given of it by Mr. Baigent. I thought 
it would prove acceptable if I could give you a short sum- 
mary of this paper, but on making search at the Society of 
Antiquaries I was sorry to find that although the minutes 
record that the paper would be published in ‘‘ Archeeologia ” 
the promise was never fulfilled, and, if still in existence the 
paper only exists in manuscript, together with a vast 
quantity of other valuable information in possession of the 
most distinguished antiquary Hampshire has ever possessed. 
The portrait of Winifred Cufaude, Marie Pole’s fair 
descendant, in the dress of a canoness of the Order of St. 
Augustine is, I venture to think, one of ¢he best pictures at 
the Vyne. It is dated 1707, and was painted by La Belle, 
the second of that name, who, so far as I can learn, never 
left Paris. I am informed by Colonel Croft-Lyons, of the’ 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, that the only account of this 
able painter is in the ‘“‘ Allgemeines Kunstler Lexikon,”’ 
where will be found a list of the persons he painted, and aii 
account of some fourteen engravings after his works. 
Chaloner Chute, chosen Speaker of the House of Commons 
by Richard Cromwell’s Parliament of January, 1659, 
became possessed of the Vyne from William, fourth Lord 
Sandys, about 1649. He is described by his descendant as 
a wise and farseeing man of singular moderate and excellent 
judgment, who took a fearless and independent part in the 
perplexing politics of his day, resisting the King when his 
conduct became arbitrary, but using at the same time all 
his influence and power of conciliation to restrain the 
violence of the opposite faction. He was one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the day, and the important part that 
he played in many of the great trials of the time are matters 
of history upon which I cannot dwell. The Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth of England, issued in 1651, has for its 
obverse a map of England. On that map six places only 
in Hampshire are mentioned—W inchester, Hampton, Ports- 
mouth, Basingstoke, Andover, and the Vyne, the last-named 
being the residence of Chaloner Chute. The fine monument 
in the tomb chamber of the chapel was erected by John 
Chute some hundred years after the death of Chaloner 
Chute, and is the work of Thos. Banks, R.A., the features 
being copied from the portrait by Vandyke. His real burial 
place was the old church of St. Nicholas at Chiswick, he 
having so directed by his will. His mother was Ursula, 
daughter of John Chaloner, of Fulham, who was cousin of 
Sir Thomas Chaloner, tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, sou 
of James I., for whom Bramshill was built. I have been so 
interested in Chute the Speaker that I made a pilgrimage 
to Chiswick to see, if possible, his actual resting-place, }ut 
returned disappointed. On the south side of the church is 
a fine mural monument of Sir Thos, Chaloner, not ‘n its 
original position, which gives the date of his death and 
particulars of his extensive family, for he had eleven 
children by his first wife and seven by his second. It also 
recounts how the monument was repaired in 1721, in grateful 
remembrance of his honoured ancestor, at the charges of 
Edward Chaloner, of Guisborough. But of Chaloner Chate 
there is no mention, and when the church was entirely 
rebuilt in 1882 and the vault was opened the coffin could not 
be identified. The church register, however, records his 
burial there, ; 
The staircase we saw as we entered was erected about 
1765 by John Chute, the friend of Horace Walpole and 
the poet Gray. Horace Walpole refers to it in his “ Anec- 
dotes of Painting” as the theatric staircase designed vid 
just erected by John Chute, and in a MS. description of the 
house in 1793 he speaks of him as an able geometrician and 
an exquisite architect of the finest taste, both in Grecian 
and Gothic styles, and says that he “erected from his own 
designs the beautiful scenery of the staircase with its two 
vestibules.’? The hall contains a portrait of Henry VITTI., 
probably a copy from Holbein, and one of Chas. Chute, 
the father of the Speaker. The two rooms we have jnst 
come through are the print room, so called from the prints 


on the walls, placed there about 1815, and the strawberry 
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parlour, so called from having been reserved for Horace 
Walpole when a guest at the Vyne. In the inventory of 
1541 these rooms were called the base chambers and 


furnished with beds. The.stone gallery in which we are 
assembled was originally used as a sleeping place for the 
retainers of visitors, and afterwards as an orangery. Tn 
September, 1601, the Duke of Biron, Ambassador of Henry 
IV. of France, came to England to meet Queen Elizabeth, 
to consult with her on the state of Europe and the des*gns 
of the House of Austria. The entire retinue of the Duke 
consisted of nearly 400 persons. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
sent to London to meet them and wrote to Sir Robert Cecil, 
‘We have carried them to Westminster to see the monu- 
ments, and this Monday we entertained them at the Bear 
Garden which they had great pleasure to see. I have sent 
to and fro and have laboured like a mule to fashion things 
so as on Wednesday night they shall be at Bagshot and 
Thursday at the Vine.”” Stow says that the Vyne, a fair 
and large house of the Lord Sandes, was furnished with 
hangings and plate from the Tower and Hampton Conrt, 
and with seven score beds and furniture which the w lling 
and obedient people of Hampshire, upon two days’ warning, 
had brought thither to lend to the Queen, and the Duke 
abode there four or five days at the Queen’s charges. On 
that occasion this gallery, used as a bedroom, must have 
presented a lively appearance. The portraits here are 
Geo. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, favourite of James I. ; 
Robt. Devereux, second Earl of Essex, only son of the un- 
fortunate favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; Elizabeth, Countess 
of Essex, daughter of Sir Wm. Paulet of Eddington ; 
Francis, Lord Bacon, at the age of sixty, the year when he 
became Chancellor. There are also a map of England by 
John Adam, as it was reproduced with additions in the 
reign of William III., and a rare map of London, on the 
scale of 300 feet to the inch, published 1677, in which St. 
Paul’s is drawn from the first of the designs which Wren 
made after the Fire of London, and which he was compelled 
to alter through the influence of the Duke of York. 

I pass to the dining-room and chapel parlour, where are 
the four interesting portraits brought to the Vyne through 
the marriage of Chaloner Chute, the Speaker, with Dorothy, 
widow of the thirteenth Lord Ducie of Hurstmonceaux, and 
daughter of Dudley, third Lord North. These are Dudley, 
third Lord North, died 1666, aged eighty-five; Sir John 
North, father of the above; Chrysogona, daughter of Sir 
Richard Baker, who married the twelfth Lord Ducie (this 
“golden born’’ young lady is in this picture only six years 
slid), and Mary, wife of the ninth Lord Ducie. In the 
chapel parlour is a portrait of Chas. Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, attributed to Holbein. It was while serving with 
this nobleman in the war with France, in 1523, that William 
Sandys was created Baron Sandys of the Vyne. Here is 
also the portrait of the Nun of Cufaude to which I k«ve 
referred, and one of Mary, wife of the ninth Lord Ducie, by 
Holbein, or Lucas de Heere. 
room and elsewhere is of great interest. Some is French, 
but that of Oriental design and small pattern is, in the 
opinion of an authority I have consulted, from the famous 
manufactory at Mortlake, established by James I. The 
complete inventory of 1541 mentions much tapestry ‘n the 
house, which is what might be expected considering how 
voracious a collector Henry VIII. was, and no doubt set 
the example to his subjects. This was, however, all foreign 
work. The library contains the portrait of Arthur Chute 
and his wife Elizabeth, grandfather and granddaughter of 
the Speaker. Their ages are respectively eighty and seventy, 
and the tradition is they are represented receiving the news 
of the death of their son. Here are also portraits of 
Chaloner Chute, the Speaker, by Vandyke, and Lady Ducie, 
his second wife, who is wearing a pearl necklace which is 
still in the family. In her will the lady mentions this 
picture as the portrait of herself by Sir Anthony Vandyke. 

The great oak gallery is panelled throughout with oak 
wainscoting, each panel containing an intricate carved linen 
scroll, below which occurs some ornamental or heraldic 
device. There are upwards of 400 of these panels, and those 
interested in heraldry can see displayed in them the heraldic 
devices of Henry VIII., Katharine of Aragon, and Cardinal 
Wolsey, and of Lord Sandys and his friends, Bishop Fox, 
the Paulets, &c. Two of the portraits here are noteworthy, 
one is that of Frances, Duchess of Richmond and Lennox. 
She married first one Henry Prannell, who followed the 
calling of wine merchant; secondly the Marquis of Hertford, 
whereupon Sir Geo. Rodney wrote her a copy of verses and 
then committed suicide; and thirdly Lodowick Stuart, Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, Even this was not enough, for 
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having disposed of No. 3, she was ambitious of marrying 
James I. Mr. Chute told us eighteen years ago that there 
was a tradition that when this lady became a peeress she 
was in the habit of giving herself airs, whereupon her 
husband used to say, “ How about Prannell, the vintner?” 
Another portrait, much superior as a work of art, is that of 
Mrs. Penobscot. On the canvas she is called a lady of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. The name cannot be traced in 
England, but is that of an Indian tribe which formerly 
inhabited the State of Maine, and a town, river, and bay 
are sonamed. Mr. Chute told us that he sent this portrait — 
to the great authority, Mr. Scharf, who pronounced it to 
be that of the Queen of Bohemia. How it came to pass 
that the Queen of Bohemia. received the cacophonous name 
of Mrs. Penobscot I do not pretend to say. ‘ 
I conclude with a short reference to the chapel, “the 
most heavenly chapel in the world,” as Horace Walpole 
calls it—a chapel selected by Dollman in his “ Ancient 
Domestic Architecture ’’ as one of three typical examples of 
ancient domestic chapels in England, the others being those 
of Lambeth and Wells. Founded as chantry chapel 700 
years ago by John de Port, of Basing, the present ioe 
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is the work of William, first Lord Sandys. For a h'story 
of the chapel all through the centuries and for a proper 
description of it I must refer you to the ‘“‘ History of the 
Vyne.’’ An apse at the end is pierced by three Perpen- 
dicular mullioned windows filled with fifteenth century 

stained glass, which can only be compared with the famous 
Fairford windows. The chapel did not escape the disenlow-_ 
ment which fell on all chantry chapels in the reign of 
Edward VI., but it passed safely through that period an 
the troubled times of the Civil Wars. The southernmost 
window contains in the three upper lights our Lord bearing 
the cross and meeting St. Veronica, in the lower lights the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., kneeling, 
attended by her patroness, St. Margaret. The centre 
window contains in the upper lights the Crucifixion, and in — 
the lower King Henry VII., kneeling, accompanied by his 
patron saint, Henry of Bavaria. The northernmost wndo 
contains in the upper lights the Resurrection, and *n the 
lower, not Queen Elizabeth of York, as it is in the books, 
but, as Mr. Chute discovered two years after writing it, 
Katharine of Aragon, attended by St. Katharine, carrying 
clothes for the dwarf leper by her side. The subjects being 
so essentially English, the glass, if foreign, like the Fairford 
windows must have been made under special English direc 
tion. The bordering tiles on the floor are said to have 
been brought from France by Lord Sandys when abroad at 
his wars, and were made at Urbino. The magnificent mont 
ment of Banks to Chaloner Chute in his Speaker’s robes 7 


in the tomb chamber adjoining the chapel. On its west 
wall hangs a fine woodcut, designed by Titian, and cated 
1508, called the “Triumph of Faith.” Tq 
a 

! eo 
A STONE AGE DWELLING, 


| N account is given by the Sheffield Daily Telegraph of the 
ti discovery by Mr. William Morfitt, of Alnwick, and his 
sons, on the coast of Holderness, of a dwelling of the most Te 
markable kind, the contents of which told a story of patheti 
interest, though evidently belonging to a people of the rudest 
and most uncultured type. It is a pit dwelling, which the 
men of the Stone Age had evidently scooped out as a place 
of retreat and shelter, sufficient for the hardy race of those 
early days, though offering little of comfort to modern ideas. — 
Its direction was north and south, with a length of 40 feet, 
and an almost equal diameter, with its deepest part ex- 
cavated to a depth of 5 feet 9 inches in the boulder clay. 
When discovered it was hidden by surface tillage to a depth 
of 21 inches, its outline along the cliff being readily traced. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins and the Rev. R. A. Gatty explored ; 
this primitive shelter after Mr. Morfitt, assisted by his two 
sons, had laid it bare, and it appears unquestionably to he 
one of the earliest, as it is ene of the rudest forms of resi- 
dence to be found in the country. It belongs to the early 
Neolithic period, going back more than 2,000 years, and its 
contents reveal with almost quaint familiarity the domestic 
life of these ancient folk. . oe 
A narrow entrance at the surface 2 feet deep gradually 
sloped to a chamber 5 feet deep, with a level floor. Beyond 
this the clay was further excavated out to a depth of 9 inches, 
indicating another chamber, the principal room of the house, 
while further on was the refuse chamber curving to the sut- 
face. It was the middle chamber—if such it could be called, 


for there are no signs of any actual partitions—that consti- 
| tuted the home, for in the centre is a raised slab of clay that) 
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quite obviously formed the fireplace, as the burnt condition 
of the clay testifies, in addition to the flat stones encircling 
it. Round this fireplace were many broken bones, the rem- 
nant of past meals, shared by man and his pets, for, most 
pathetic of all, was the perfect skeleton of a dog curled up 
near the fireplace, as if this canine friend of the untutored 
savage had returned wounded from the forage to die on the 
domestic hearth at the feet of his master. The numerous 
broken bones of other animals showed that the dietary, if 
raw and uncouth, was not a limited one, for they comprise 
those red and white meats most esteemed at the present 
day. 

‘There were remains of the ox (Bos longifrons) represent- 
ing the succulent beef or the tender veal. The sheep (Ovis 
aries) which provided the mutton and lamb, also the goat to 
furnish the milk to wash it down. There was also the pig 
to serve for the stronger dish of pork, or the morning rasher, 
while the red-deer pandered to the epicurean taste for veni- 
son. Teeth of the horse proclaimed the presence of this use- 
ful beast of burden. Remains of all these animals have been 
identified by Professor Dawkins, so that there can be no 
question of the correctness of their determination. Some of 
the pig teeth were sharpened for bodkins or borers, and other 
bones were forked for winding string. 

Most curious of all was the centrum of a vertebra, or 
piece of the back bone of a whale, most likely secured from 
Some stranded leviathan cetacean. This had three square 
holes cut into it, a most unusual circumstance, for when holes 
were made in anything by these early Britons they were 
almost invariably circular, as if bored by a whirling-stick. 
These were evidently cut out with stone knives or chisels, for 
there was no trace of any metal implement in or about the 
dwelling. These holes may have been for the insertion of 
supports to convert the huge bone into a stool, or it suggests 
a butcher’s block whereon the flesh was chopped up into suit- 
able food masses. Many of the leg bones of the animals had 
been broken to get at the marrow. 

In addition to the bones there were three or four vases of 
coarse clay, and some pounders or hammer stones, two of 
them of compact sandstone, and one like lias limestone, most 
likely extracted from the detritus boulder clay. The flint 
knives and cores of flint from which they were chipped were 
of rather a primitive type, and the means of feminine adorn- 
ment were present in the form of pieces of jet, which also 
abound in the clay, brought down by the travelled ice-sheet. 
‘This pit dwelling is one of the most interesting antiquarian 
discoveries ever made in Yorkshire, or even in any other part 
of Britain, and the variety of its contents, so easily assign- 
able to their original uses, gives a vivid picture of the life 
of early man of the Stone Age. 


UNNECESSARY DOMES, &c. 


No one out of a thousand of us sees his own faults until after 
they have been discovered for him, Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, my practice as a consulting-architect, says Mr. 
PF. W. Fitzpatrick in the Western Architect, is such that 
those faults most common to the profession as a whole are 
brought more forcefully to my attention than perhaps to that 
of any practitioner. So much of my time is taken up with 
the examination of plans made by other architects and sub- 
mitted to me by owners whose chief complaint is that the 
buildings do not seem to thoroughly fit the purpose they had 
tm mind when they engaged their architects. And the 
criticism is generally a correct one. 
_ Granted that the architect knows infinitely more about 
architecture than does the client, yet is not that particular 
building for that particular client? He is to live in it, or he 
is to carry on his business in it, and certainly he ought to be 
pretty fairly equipped to know what he wants. Why not 
\give it to him? 
Many will rise up and call me unblest for saying it, but 
down deep in their hearts they must admit that my statement 
‘Ss not one particle exaggerated when I say that in nine cases 
out of ten we completely forget our client, and the chief 
purpose—after the making of our daily bread—to be fulfilled 
‘n any one building is to make out of it just as much of a 
‘jenument to our alleged genius as we possibly can. And 
that monument is generally an external one. It will pass 
nuster even if but a whited sepulchre so long as it ‘looks 
yood.’”’ It is a foolish notion, and does not augur any very 
startlingly high order of intelligence on our part. We ought 
0 know that in us true genius would be to take any problem 
e: 18 presented to us and solve it in the most satisfactory 
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manner to our client, giving him the very best that his money 
can secure, a perfect and convenient scheme and arrangement, 
and the while so clothing it as to make it artistic, clearly 
indicating its purpose, truthful and safe. Such a building, 
however modest, would be infinitely more of a real monu- 
ment to us than is most of the work of which we are so un- 
justly proud. 

But it is an old vice, a very old one, with us. We have 
been practising it ever since there has been an architect, and 
that is perhaps why, or at least one of the reasons why, we 
occupy the unexalted position that is accorded us among 
the professions. Why, it is not and has not been an un- 
common thing to erect a building so diametrically the opposite 
of what it was originally intended that a new purpose would 
have to be discovered for it. Great troubles have been sifted 
down by the scientists until they have found the primal and 
perhaps insignificant cause. For instance, it is just a plain, 
nasty little mosquito that carries around a fever that has 
devastated whole communities ; microscopic bacilli have 
raised high jinks with entire nations, and to their influence 
has been traced war and heaven knows what other terrible 
tribulations. With us, methinks, if a perfect analysis could 
be made of our ideas and notions we would find that the 
bacillus dome is one of our chief troubles, It gets in its 
deadly work early, and few architects have had a sign out 
many days before they have felt the itch to build a—dome. 
Now of all useless things on thé face of the earth, recommend 
metoadome. But every one of us wants one, and we are going 
to get it on top of something if we have to tie it on while the 
man is not looking. And I think I am somewhat justified in 
saying that most domes are and have been applied under just 
about those conditions.’ Dig under any dome you will, and 
the chances are you will find its owner wondering why the 
mischief he ever allowed himself to be flimflammed into 
having it over him. It just happens that I have illustrations 
of three domes hanging over my desk—St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the Panthéon in Paris, and the Post Office at Chicago. 

We all know the troubles and the worries and anxieties 
that beset St. Peter’s from the moment that Brunelleschi 
decided that nothing but a dome would do him, and what 
followed when Michel Angelo came to the conclusion that 
what would do in the way of a dome for Brunelleschi would not 
satisfy him. Of course, the purpose of the church, the use- 
lessness and vast cost of the dome, and the desires of the popes 
did not count for two cents’ worth. 

The Panthéon’s dome was something of a joke. History 
tells us that 450 a.p. there was a little shepherdess that 
developed prophetic powers. When Atilla approached Paris 


| she said he would not take it, and she marched to his attack 


armed only with her shepherd’s crook and, of course, put the 
great barbarian to flight. It was to commemorate this patron 
saint, Genevieve, this sort of advance Joan of Arc, that 
Louis XV. decided upon building a church, and gave the 
commission to his pet architect, Soufflot. Did this latter 
preoccupy his mind with that far distant past? Did he 
design a church that would symbolise the great victory of that 
humble shepherdess? Was there anything about the edifice 
to remind you of its purpose? Not a bit of it, and neither 
were the necessities of the cult, the religious traditions, 
thought of any more than the historic. No; Soufflot forgot 
all that. What he wanted was a monument to Soufflot and 
particularly a domed one. And more than that, he wanted 
to go Michel Angelo one better. The latter and Wren and the 
other designers of domes had always placed them upon great 
solid piers, so Soufflot had to build his on four dainty columns, 
so dainty that they broke, and additional supports and piers 
had to be brought to their reinforcement. The edifice, the 
dome, the ensemble is fine, but it is not a monument to a 
shepherdess, nor was it a temple to nature, nor to science, 
nor to anything but Soufflot, nor did anyone find a suitable 
purpose for it all during the old régime. It became a good 
deal of anenigma. At first the audacity of its architect was 
admired, and then people paid no attention toit. It remained 
for 1791 to create a purpose for it. In that year churches 
counted for little. Some became barracks, others dance-halls, 
but most of them places of political assemblage. But Mira- 
beau died. The people, the ‘‘ plain peepul,”’ wished to do 
their great leader honour. Steps were taken to devise an 
appropriate monument to him and to the other great popular 
leaders that might die naturally thereafter—or otherwise. 
A bright idea struck someone more resourceful than the others, 
and, la la! presto, and the Basilica of St. Geneviéve, long 
abandoned and never of much use, was turned into a tomb 
for the illustrious dead, and rechristened ‘‘ The Panthéon.”’ 
There you have a building that it took thirty years to adjust 
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and indeed create a purpose to fit its construction—all on 


account of the dome. 

Now look at the Chicago Post Office. Far be it from me 
to say anything against that edifice, nor can I possibly 
be blind to the several advantages, and practical advantages, 
that that dome possesses. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, the best interests of the Government, the prime purpose 
of the building, its raison d’étre were not best subserved by 
that style of building, capped with a dome. It is essentially 
a-business building, an aggregation of offices. The new 
Court House serves its purposes infinitely better than does 
this domed monument serve its. The first inception was that 
of a great business building, but the ambitions of some seized 


that opportunity, the aid of politicians and others with no- 


real interest in the Government’s business was invoked and 
the order was given for a monument—a dome. True, I put 
offices in it and used it to the best advantage possible, but 
there stands a more or less senseless appendage to a modern 
building, simply to satisfy a personal vanity and something 
that means no more on a Government business office than 
it does in commemorating the memory of a shepherdess. 

It may be a far cry from domes to estimates of cost, but 
there is a very close bond between them, and the one is 
always raised as the result of the other. Owners of property 
and men interested in building are beginning to find fault 
with both. They intimate that there is a very close analogy 
and worse than that, some have no hesitancy in accusing 
our profession of tampering with those estimates in order 
to secure domes and things of that kind. They ask us why 
it is that in nine cases out of ten, with engineering projects, 
municipal improvements, sewer systems, &c., the pre- 
liminary estimates turn out to be from 3 per cent. to 20-per 
cent. under the final cost, thus assuring a reasonable “ factor 
of safety’? as we might call it. On the other hand, they 
cite instance after instance to us where architects’ estimates 
are all the way from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. below 
the final cost of a building. They ask us about these and 
other things and what can we say? The facts are there. 
Listen to a quotation from a recent editorial in one-of our 
big dailies, entitled ‘‘ Where the Money is Wasted.” 

“Why is it that the contractors’ bids on a building 
almost always exceed the architect’s estimate of its cost; 
why are there almost invariably a great lot of ‘extras’ 
before a building is finished that brings the final cost away 
above the contract price; why is it that when a building 
is completed it becomes so manifest that this, that, or the 
other thing should have been done—what was the architect 
‘doing that he didn’t see it; why is it that so much of the 
cost of a building is wasted or misapplied in useless orna- 
ment and gewgaws to the neglect of the essentials of good 
construction; and why is it that in seven cases out of ten 
the man who has built is utterly disgusted with his 
architect ? 

“Tt would seem that there was something lacking in the 
make-up, the ability, the foreseeing qualities, the skill of 
the average architect. 

“The highest authorities tell us that nine-tenths of our 
enormous annual fire loss is directly attributable to imper- 
fect construction, that even in our so-called great fireproof 
buildings the architects make such blunders, such utterly 
inexcusable ones, as endanger the entire investment. The 
greatest care and much expense will be placed in the use 
of high-class materials all through a building, but, foolishly, 
some window, for instance, will be left unprotected and in 
a particularly vulnerable place and that offers easy ingress 
to external fire ; one detail bungled that impairs the whole. 

“Lack of knowledge of what constitutes really fireproof 
construction is probably the most costly sin of the architects, 
but there are others that are most annoying.- A church or 
auditorium will be built at considerable cost and elaborately 
decorated, only to have it found upon the first assembling 
of the audience that the acoustics of the room are vile, the 
very first principles of the science have been neglected; an 
apartment house is designed and the rooms all seem most 
satisfactory and look well on paper, but as soon as the 
building begins to take tangible shape it is found that many 
of these rooms will be of inky darkness and that perhaps 
several more rooms could have been managed in what is 
really waste space. And so it goes, 

“In New York and a few of the greater cities all this is 
less apparent, though even there one can find innumerable 
- wastes and mistakes in building. But it is chiefly in the 
smaller places, where pretentious and important buildings 
are often erected, that the most cruel waste of money is 
in evidence. It would certainly seem to behove the owners 
of buildings to take some steps to safeguard their interests 


oe 
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and secure a more skilful handling of their investments in 
buildings than has been the fashion. But what can they 
do?” : ong 

Problems have a peculiar faculty of solving themselves. — 
That may be a Gallicism, but what I mean is that things go 
along in a seemingly disordered manner, and J suppose that 
very disorder brings forth adjusters that we wotted not of 
and who proceed to put things into proper shape. Well, in 
this case, I think I can answer the query by saying that 
very many pedple are leaving the architects alone. Build- 
ings are being erected and carried on solely: under the 
auspices of great construction companies, the architect 
becoming an employé of these institutions, merely a skil 
designer, and those institutions, being purely commer 
and not preoccupied with any desire to build domed monu- 
ments to themselves, are giving the people buildings that 
serve their purposes and are what they want and presentably 
artistic withal. Therefore, would it not also “ behove” 
the architects to forget self a little bit and “get down to 
brass tacks?’’ Study more what their clients really need 
and give them that, as beautiful as they can make it, 
true, and safe, and well-built, even though the struct 
may not be a domed Panthéon, a monument covering 
securely that it almost inevitably obliterates the architect's 
memory. . 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE EISTEDDFOD. 


HE following report on the designs submitted to th 
Architectural Section of the Eisteddfod has been 

by Mr. W. W. Thomas :—Gentlemen,—In accordance | 
my promise, I have made a very careful examination 
the subjects Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, which you k 
left for me to make awards in. I would go as far as to 
that few of the subjects left for me to make awards 
are of such a high standard as I should have expected 
have found, but I should like to add that subject to 
alterations or variations the subjects could be made to 
anyone’s requirements in the various sections. Of 
I have to make my awards to those designs which, i 
opinion, are the best and nearest meet the conditions lait 
down for the competitors. 

No. 12.—Design for Public Library—I place first, 
Ragging’’; second, “R. J.’’; third, “ White Owl.” 
of the above could be carried out for the stipulated s 
2,000/., with the complete buildings, drainage, bou 
walls, &c., but would exceed that amount by a few hun 
pounds. : 

No. 13.—Design for Business Premises—I place 
“By Deer’’; second, “ Lamplighter’’; third, “ By 
With the exception of the first, “By Deer,” all the 
designs are faulty and impracticable in construction. 

No. 14.—Measured Drawings—I place first, “ By 
Breidden’’; second, ‘‘Trants’’; third, “Maud.” ~*~ 
measured drawings are very excellent, more particular! 
details of the one I have placed first. ; 

No. 15.—Designs for Piers and Cafés—I place 
“J. P. A.”’; second, “Tramp”; third, “ Cefn-y-Cas 
None of the above come up to my expectations by a 
way. 

No. 16.—Designs for Mosaic Work—I place 
“Glynne’’; second, “ Llew.’’ These designs are of the 
ordinary character which are ordinarily in use. ;' 

In fairness to competitors, it would have been very 1 
had your committee called in a professional gentlem 
advise them in drawing up the conditions, more partic 
in the architectural department, which would haye h 
better guide for those who submitted designs. we 


CONCRETE BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


N article by Mr. Warren H. Miller, a mill arch 
the Engineering Record, offers suggestions about the 
use of hollow tile and concrete blocks. He says:—Let m 
assume at the outset that the principal reason for goin 
block construction is to use a building material no 
expensive than brick and one which can be handled by 
or two works masons with such handy men as they may 
to lay tile. It is usually the wish to avoid hiring an out 
contractor or an extra lot of masons with all their var 
idiosyncrasies that drives the works manager to hollo 
construction. One can never get from them the 
finished effect of good brick work, but with a little atten 
to bringing out the effects that are possible in large 
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‘very creditable building can be put up with only.one good 
mason to lead the way. For it-is a fact that the average 
bricklayer, full of inborn prejudices, cannot and will not 
lay tile any better than any intelligent handy man, and 
will do a sight more.growling than the man new to the 
work. The general attitude of a gang of masons on tile 
_work is that they are putting up a makeshift anyhow, and 
so the tile may be put on any old way provided they are not 
actually laid crosswise. 
The effect of a dead wall of these tile is decidedly mono- 
tonous, but if relieved with white concrete sills, lintels, 
water-table and block-in-course cornering, the appearance 
is rathér pleasing. The Standard tile run 9 cents each, and 
half tile 5 cents. About 2,000 of them are a car-load lot. 
A dry kiln built of them proved far superior in heat 
insulating quality and in durability to the wooden kiln 
which it replaced. The concrete block is another very 
adaptable material for industrial buildings. The various 
block machines on the market are endless, but the best of 
them will not cost over $100, a not very expensive outlay for 
lant. 

: In setting out to do a concrete block building a canvass 
of the works’ construction force will usually produce one or 
two men who have already worked at it. It is well to detail 
these men two months before the job, say, early in February, 
and set them at the block machine. Concrete blocks take 
time to cure properly, and should be sprinkled for several 
weeks after casting. Wherefore, if some shed is available 
in which an ancient coal stove can be set up, you are imme- 
diately in possession of a block factory that will have all 
the material for the building ready before breaking ground 
in April. ; 

To get really good architectural effects the blocks must 
be cast in “rock face,’’ or imitation stone moulds, and 
when still green (not over three or four days old) must be 
gone over with a mason’s hammer and chipped clear to show 
spalled fracture all over the face. It then really does look 
like rough-cut stone, and the operation takes little time, as 
the green concrete chips easily. The imitation stone “ rock 
face” effect, as cast, is horrible, imitating nothing unless 
it be the tiling of the same pretensions. Plain unadorned 
concrete block is better, though by no means ornamental. 

A caution to remember, in laying up all block buildings, 
is that grouting, wet mortar, is liable to drip out of the 
jeimts and leave streaks down the tile. These will easily 
wash off in the first few days and you think it will surely 
be done, but at the end of a few weeks, unless this point 
is watched you will suddenly realise that those streaks have 
turned to stone and nothing short of muriatic acid will take 
them off. Even a foundry scratch brush will have 1Ntle 
effect on them. If attended to promptly they come off with 
an ordinary scrubbing. ‘ 

All these forms of tile and block are weatherproof to 
moisture penetrating from the outside. In every case, even 
if porous, the outer wall only will be damp, the air space 
effectually stopping any further penetration. They have, 
however, a very real enemy in loose mortar joints. Such 
@ joint, where the mortar has come loose or lets water 
through to the interior of a block, will allow a whole section 
of tile to get full of water, and when it freezes something 
18 going to break. Wherefore watch the building for this 
defect the first summer, and see that such joints are picked 
out and repointed before cold weather comes in fall. 


Builders and Contracts. 


) ‘Str,--I should be glad to know if there is any agreement 

or documents to show what is the duty of an architect to a 

builder under contract, and also what is the duty of the 
clerk of works under such architect. 


I have had to do with a contract job in which details and 
alterations and variations have been the rule and the 
original contract the exception. We applied for details of 
_4ny variations, &c., to be furnished so that they might be 
_€xamined and compared with the contract, but have never 
_Teceived any, the architect sending everything, together 
with his instructions, to the clerk of the works, and the 

bui der was not even informed until the work was actually 
required, and when asked for the detail drawings so that 
tracings could be taken for examination, the clerk of the 
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works refused and kept them under lock and key. Working 
under such conditions and getting the materials piecemeal 
as we got the particulars from the clerk of the works and 
being unable to arrange your work properly, it means the 
job has cost more money, and now they want to hold the 
builder accountable. The clerk of the works having been 
taken ill and retired on a small pension after serving under 
this architect for a number of years, and according to his 
statement always carrying on work in the same manner, 
is there any remedy for this trouble? Of course, a more 
experienced contractor would not have allowed them to act 
in this way.—Yours faithfully, 
ONE IN TROUBLE. 


Abbeys and Priories. 


Srr,—As I opened my newly received issue of your valu- 
able magazine for the current week, and passed from page to 
page and from illustration to illustration, I thanked Heaven 
that I was alive to enjoy the treat you provide for me. But 
on reaching page 144 I must confess that my gratitude gave 
place to a feeling of tedium. Is it The Architect that admits 
such doggerel as that attached to ‘‘ Weary One’s”’ letter? I 
can only attribute its appearance to the cause that one of 
your correspondents recently drew our attention to—viz. your 
broadmindedness in giving publicity to the views of all sorts 
and conditions. 

I do not agree with ‘‘R. A. J.”’ a bit; but I infinitely 
prefer his views to the mode of expression indulged in by 
‘‘ Weary One ’’ in sneering at them. 

I can, perhaps, give a more suitable verse in reference to 
“R. A. J.” than ‘‘ Weary One.”’ provides; my authority is: 
Dryden. We may imagine “R. A. J.’? communing with 
himself anent the niceties of diction thus :— 


I feel a flame within that so torments me, 
That it both pains my heart and yet contents me ; 
*Tis such a pleasing smart, and I so love it, 
That I had rather die than once remove it. 
Thus to ensure my flame being ever cruel, 
The Architect’s the sacrifice and I’m the fuel ; 
And while you suffer this, to give me quiet, 
The correspondence me rewards and is my diet. 
Yours obediently, 
XPDNC. 


Dunkeld Cathedral’s Lectern. 


Str,—In your issue of to-day I read, under the heading 
of “ General,”’ that Messrs. Dunn & Watson are desirous 
of tracing the whereabouts of the lectern formerly in 
Dunkeld Cathedral. 

It is in the church of St. Stephen at St. Albans. The 
history of this lectern is singular. About the year 1750, 
when a grave was being dug in the chancel of St. Stephen’s 
Church, the lectern was found buried in the soil. It is 
supposed to have been thus concealed at some time during 
the Civil Wars. It is of cast brass and of handsome design, 
consisting of an eagle with expanded wings, supported by a 
shaft decorated with several groups of mouldings, partly 
circular and partly hexagonal. The eagle stands on a globe, 
and the shaft has been originally supported on three feet, 
which are now gone. It bears the inscription, ‘‘ Georgius: 
‘Creichtoun Episcopus Dunkeldensis.’? He died January 24, 
1543, and previous to his elevation to the see of Dunkeld 
he had been Abbot of Holyrood. 

The probability therefore is that the lectern had been 
presented to Holyrood by the abbot on his elevation to the 
see of Dunkeld, and that it was taken from Holyrood by 
Sir Richard Fea, of Sopwell, who accompanied the Earl of 
Hertford in his invasion of Scotland in 1543. On his return 
Sir Richard presented to the parish church of St. Albans a 
brazen font bearing a magniloquent inscription to the effect 
that though previously designed for the baptism only of the 
children of kings, it now, in gratitude for its rescue from 
the fire which consumed Edinburgh and Leith, performed the 
same service for the meanest of the English. This font, 
which was doubtless abstracted from Holyrood, is no longer 
known to exist, and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
lectern which was saved by being buried during the Civil 
Wars was abstracted at the same time, and given to the 
parish church of St. Albans by the donor of the font.—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. Francis Bumpvs. 

Glebelands, Stoke Newington, N.: August 28, 
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Colliery Disasters and Exits. 

Str,—The too frequent colliery disasters that desolate 
the districts where they occur inspire the thought that suf- 
ficient precautions are not taken to provide adequate means 
of escape. In a theatre or place of public resort of similar 
nature, the exits are proportioned in number to the capacity 
of the auditorium ; this is, at any rate, the case in London, 
and is largely followed in the provinces. in 

But I believe I am right in saying that most collieries 
possess but one usable shaft, so that when an accident hap- 
pens, the means of escape are of the most limited descrip- 
tion. 

The Board of Trade ought to require of colliery pro- 


prietors that two or more shafts should be sunk as far re- ' 


moved from each other as possible ; were this done, we should 
hear of comparatively little fatal occurring in the 
course of their employment amongst those who, at the 
present day, are in far greater danger than any other bodies 
of workers. 

I do not forget that the mines may extend under pro- 
perties not belonging to the mine-owners, but compulsory 
wayleave should be obtainable under these circumstances, 


for the object of greatest importance is to save the waste of , 


life that we at present witness.—Faithfully yours, 
Prrcoy L. Marks. 


State of Trade. 

Si1r,—I quite agree with ‘‘ Forty Years’ Architect ’’— 
quite agree with him. Oh, the pity of it! But when you 
have clients who insist on having a 2,0001. house for about 
1,500. what are you to do? Cheap cottages, cheap houses— 
aye, cheap everything. And yet expenses increasing.—Yours, 
&C., T Square. 


GENERAL. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Architects will 
be held at 8 p.m. on October 15 ‘at Staple Inn Buildings 
(South). 

Mr. A. D. Reid, A.R.S.A., died suddenly on Sunday last at 
Wareham, Dorset, in his sixty-fourth year. He was a brother 
of Sir George Reid, and his most successful works were derived 
from the scenery of Holland. 

The General Purposes Committee Of the Wakefield City 
Council on Tuesday appointed Mr. John Percy Wakeford, aged 
thirty-nine, surveyor and waterworks engineer, Bilston, as city 
surveyor for Wakefield at a commencing salary of 3007. There 
were 150 applicants. 

The Selby Abbey Restoration Fund Committee held a 
meeting last week. The financial statement showed the total 
funds to be 39,368/. 9s. 7d., being an increase of 1,000/. since 
the last statement. It was reported that all liabilities are 
covered up to the present, the remaining work of importance 
being the erection of the new tower and the rebuilding of the 
south transept. The tender of Messrs. Wm. Garston Fréres, 
of Belgium, for reflooring the choir in black and white marble 
‘squares at a cost of 450/. was accepted. 

The Art Exhibition organised by the Society of Italian 
Artists, Florence, opens on November 1, and will continue 
until June 80, 1909. In the painting sections are admitted 
oil-paintings, aquarelles, pastels, water-colours, — etchings, 
cartoons, &c.; in the sculpture sections works of marble, 
bronze, terra-cotta, &c., and forms of artistic design for archi- 
tecture. Foreign artists, on being invited, may exhibit a 
single work. 

The Worcester Diocesan Magazine states that as ancient 
church property in Stratford-on-Avon has recently come into 
the market, a unique opportunity is afforded of acquiring for 
church purposes land formerly attached to the Collegiate 
Church of Holy Trinity. The property, which is to be sold at 
the end of this month, includes a garden and cottage, with 
frontage to Old Town and College Street; a garden, with 
frontage to Old Town and near the church; two freehold 
residences, a building known as “ Old Town Room,” a large 
paddock with the buildings thereon, and six other lots. 

A Rood-Screen in the chureh of Benniworth, on the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, which has been restored, dates from about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and was of the design 
usual in the eastern counties. It was considered unnecessary 
to replace the rood-loft, and the screen has been completed 
with a richly-carved rood-beam carrying a traceried cross. 
‘The springings of the vaulting of the loft have been finished 
as brackets, upon which are placed statues of St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, St. Julian of Mans, St. Hugh of Lincoln, and 
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St. Aidan. The tracery on the lower panelling has been 
copied from slight fragments. It has been necessary to restore — 
much of the old work, but all that was possible has been 
retained, and its character faithfully carried out. The work 
has been entrusted to Mr. James Rogers, of Oxford, 


Lord Swaythling has commissioned Mr. Solomon J, 
Solomon, R.A., to paint the picture he proposes to present in 
connection with the scheme by which the six panels of the 
corridor in the Palace of Westminster, leading to the great 
staircase, are to be filled with decorative pictures representa- 
tive of the Tudor period. ba . 

A Petition has been drafted for presentation to Mr. 
Harcourt, First Commissioner of Works, praying him to 
reconsider his decision to build additional law courts on the . 
plot west of the existing courts, and known as “ Strand Park,” 
The hon. secretary of the committee which has organised the 
petition is Mr. W. H. Talbot, 146 Fleet Street. 


Repairs are at present being effected on certain parts of 
the old structure of Linlithgow, Palace under the direction of - 
H.M. Board of Works. The interior of what is called the 
“ Priest’s Residence” is being “ pointed” and otherwise 
repaired where indications of decay have been most apparent. 
This work has been carried out from year to year in fur- 
therance of a scheme of preservation for which a certain 
grant is from time to time voted in the public estimates, _ 


The Perth’City Hall Committee have had under considera- 
tion offers for contracts for the new city hall, and after 
examination resolved to send them to the architect, Mr. 
J. J. Burnet, of. Glasgow, for consideration. There were a 
considerable number of offers for each of the six contracts 
invited. Taking the lowest prices quoted for the various 
contracts the cost worked out at about 20,000/., exclusive of 
expenditure entailed in regard to electric lighting, painting 
and slaterwork. ‘ ; 


The Dublin Industrial Development Association have had 
under consideration the desirability of having Irish materials 
used in the construction of the new Irish University, and it 
was agreed at the last meeting to forward the following copy 
of a resolution unanimously passed to the Chief Secretary for 
Treland (Mr. Birrell), Mr. T. W.~Russell, M.P., and the 
Chairman of the Board of Works:—“That, though the 
Council of the Dublin Industrial Development Association are 
willing to assume that the preparation of the plans for the 
new university buildings to be erected in Dublin shall be 
entrusted to an Irish ‘architect, they desire to put on record | 
at once that the arrangements to ensure this should be made 
by the persons or department having charge of the matter; 
and, further, that Irish materials shall be used in the said 
buildings.” : 3 

The Housing Committee of the Sunderland Rural District 
Council recommend that body to open negotiations with the 
Public Works Loan Board for leave to borrow 10,500/. for 
housing purposes at Tunstall. The Council decided recently 
not to go on with the scheme, in deference to the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Tunstall, but the Local Government Board 
wrote intimating that they considered it should be proceeded 
with. Leavé has been given to borrow 11,000/. for the 
housing scheme at Ryhope. : 

The Castle Museum and School of Art Committee reported 
to the Nottingham City Council on Monday that they have 
had under consideration the desirability of obtaining possession 
of certain premises situate under the Castle Rock and im 
Brewhouse Yard, consisting of the drill hall, a house, a number 
of cellars, two cottages and some land. The estimated income 
amounts to 200/. per annum. The committee desire to have 
control of the premises, in view of immediate requirements, 
and possibly of further development, and also to prevent 
disputes between the Duke of Newcastle and the Corporation 
with regard to the boundaries and other matters. They also 
consider that the Corporation should have authority over the 
premises, especially as the cellars might be used for purposes 
dangerous to the safety of the superstructure. Further, their 
acquisition would give a street boundary to a considerable 
portion of the face of the castle, and enable the Corporation 
at a future time to deal with this portion of the castle so as 
to preserve and beautify it as a national monument. The — 
property has been offered to the Corporation on a lease to 
expire on the same date as the expiration of the lease of the 
castle, at an annual rent of 200/., and this offer has been — 
accepted, subject to the approval of the Council. ; 

Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, architects and surveyors; 
of Edmund Street, Birmingham, announce that they have 
removed to 18 Bennett’s Hill. The telephone number 18 — 
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THE WEEK. 


tr was a novel spectacle to see a Lord Mayor reading | 


a paper on “‘ Sanitation in Ancient Greece ’’ at a confer- 
-ence of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. But Dr. 
Caton, who presides over the Liverpool Corporation, 
showed his competence to treat such a subject. His Lord- 
ship was impartial, and did not conceal the fact that, in 
the poorer quarters of Greek cities especially, there were 
Serious defects if tested by modern standards. Streets 
were long and narrow, with few avenues crossing at right 
angles ; houses were crowded together, many of the rooms, 
and especially the sleeping rooms, were small. Sewage 
‘was sometimes allowed to accumulate in cesspools beneath 
‘the house, or where a tubulous drainage system existed 
the pipes or conduits were badly constructed, allowing 
abundant leakage. No attempt seems to have been made 
to prevent the entrance of sewage gases into the houses. 
Examples of these faults are seen in the recently excavated 
remains of a part of ancient Athens, as it existed prior to 
the Persian invasion; or at a later period in Pompeii. 
Water supply was in general better understood, and its 
‘importance was widely recognised. Excellent aqueducts, 
‘involving much engineering skill, were made both by the 
‘Greeks and the Romans. As regards air and light, the 
warm and sunny climate favoured an outdoor life, especi- 
vally in the case of the male population. Fortunately 


also for the healthiness of houses window-glass was | 


almost unknown, therefore air entered by the aperture 
provided for daylight. Some rooms, however, had no 
aperture for the admission of daylight. The temples of 
-AsKLzpIos and other health gods were usually situated in 
open and healthy situations in town or the country. 
They constituted valuable sanatoria, where pure air, a 
plain temple dietary, rest, graduated exercise, and agree- 
able recreations, combined with medical treatment, were of 
$reat service to the sick; although considerable super- 
‘stition in regard to the worship of the health gods also 
marked the course of treatment. In many of the ancient 
states and cities salaried medical officers were appointed 
to safeguard the public health. How far anything that 
ean be called skilled sanitary inspection existed for the 
prevention of diesase it is difficult to say. The houses of 
the wealthy generally possessed central courts open to the 
air. But drainage and scavengers’ work could hardly fail 
to be imperfect. Many of the Turkish villages probably 
resemble Greek towns, and the periodical plagues are 
evidence of the ignorance of the Greek municipal authori- 
ies. There can be little doubt that in sanitation as in 
populousness Athens was inferior to Liverpool ; and it is 
unlikely that a philosopher or a priest attached to the 
temple of a god of health would have been able to deliver 
a lecture resembling Dr. Caron’s or one of the papers 
read by a sanitary inspector. 


_4A SPECIAL committee of the British Association has 
been considering the arrangements in schools for teach- 
ing science. 
mends that every primary school should be provided with 
&° special workroom simply furnished, in which many 
forms of practical study could be followed—e. g., Manual 
‘struction, drawing and elementary science for boys, and 
ookery, laundry, drawing, and elementary science for girls, 
[tis not considered that ‘“ nature study,’’ as conducted 
ander the conditions of work prevailing in the average 
rimary school, provides by itself a satisfactory substi- 
ute in the higher standards for formal and systematic 
ustruction in elementary experimental work in physical 
‘lence. Much of the present object-teaching in primary 
chools 18 practically valueless ; throughout the standards 
ome study of natural objects is desirable. 


4g colleges more attention should be paid to aims and 
aethods 


rovision 
haracter, in which existing teachers 


A report has been prepared which recom-: 
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acquainted or increase their acquaintance with methods of 
Accurate practical work by. indi- 
vidual pupils is essential if the teaching of experimenta| 
science is to achieve its full educational effects. Where 
practical work by all the members of a class simultan- 
eously is impossible, much useful practical work may be 
done by a few working at a time. 


ALTHOUGH it was claimed for Olympia that it had 
acquired importance in a time which was described as 
prehistoric, it was considered to be later than what is 
known as the pre-Mycenein age. From a report by Dr. 
W. Dorpretp on the excavations undertaken in the early 
part of the present year, it would appear there is 
evidence of an earlier Olympia than was generally sup- 
posed. What is remarkable also is that the remains are 
found in the midst of the Altis where the principal temples 
were afterwards erected, as well as the treasure houses 
and other important buildings. _ The labours of the 
German Archeological Institute were this year restricted 
to the ancient remains. They were able to reveal the 
walls of six primitive dwellings. That these were occu- 
pied was proved by the abundance of fragments of pottery 
met with, besides forty vessels more or less complete. 
They were evidently hand-formed, and were only im- 
perfectly baked. Simple attempts to adorn some of them 
with geometric ornament were evident. A primitive city 
could hardly consist of so few habitations, and it is pro- 
posed that next year excavations will be continued to 


| ascertain the position of the ancient Pisatis, which was 


destroyed about 570 3B.c., and to ascertain if possible 
whether it was connected with the scene of the latest 
German exploration. 


Iv was lately rumoured that Cologne Cathedral was 
in a dangerous condition, and from some of the reports 
it might be concluded that a catastrophe was impending. 
An official report on the subject has lately appeared, 
which states that the mass of the building is sound aid 
that the injuries are mainly confined to the delicate orna- 
mentation. This will be reassuring to Germans, who 
have long esteemed the building as one of the factors in 
creating an united Germany. It would be impossible 
to prevent the weathering of the stone, and after seven 
centuries of exposure the surface must have become 
deteriorated. It is, however, possible that the effect of 
weathering has been increased in modern times, for smoke 
can be no more innoxious in Cologne than in London. 
The authorities of the cathedral are mindful of the risks, 
and efforts will be made to ensure safety. There were 
several varieties of stone employed for the masonry, and 
they are not uniform in their resistance to the atmosphere 
and its dangerous chemical constituents. 


THE catalogue of the Central Lending Library of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which is edited by Messrs. B. ANDERTON, 
B.A., and JosEpH Watton, is practically a student’s 
guide to what is best in English and foreign literature. 
Works of fiction and children’s books are excluded, but 
in compensation there are many scientific and technical 
works to be found in the pages. It is arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the authors’ names and writings. 
Thus the first of RusK1n’s works is the ‘‘Aratra Pentelici,’’ 
while the last of the long list is ‘‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee.’’ 
The names of the principal authors are aiso printed in 
stronger type, and the general reader who confines him- 
self to them will be well employed. There are over seven 
hundred pages, and as the book is in quarto form, the 
full titles can be given. The catalogue, of course, is 
intended for those who are able to use the very large and 
important collection obtained by the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, but it can become, as we have suggested, of great 
use to students in general. In fact, utility is dominant 
in the collection as well as in the catalogue. The com- 
mittee have not sought rare or curious editions where re- 
prints are obtainable. The oldest Shakespeare in the 
library is dated 1818. It is not the first catalogue re- 
lating to the library, and its predecessors had special 
characteristics, but this edition is an improvement on 
them. 
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JAS D. INGRES: 

PENCIL drawing of Professor CockERELL when a 
young man—it is in the Paris National Library— 
would by itself be sufficient to demonstrate the power 
of InarEs as a draughtsman. Those who can only re- 
-member the Professor in his old days trace something 
characteristic in the expression, for the drawing suggests 
a consciousness of power and a confidence in the future 
which unhappily was never realised. It would perhaps 
be wrong to a great man to say that Inares was seen at 
his best in drawings. But whether it arises from a pre- 
judice created by repetitions of adverse criticism or from 
real defects, there can be no question that in his paintings 
InaRzEs is disappointing to his countrymen as well as to 
foreigners. They are ultra-classic, for the artist was one 
of Davip’s pupils, and every line of the figures is so 
correct one feels rebuked at the inability to enjoy them. 
But they are so cold in the general effect that DELAcRoIx 
and his followers were almost justified for their imperti- 
nence when they buttoned their coats and turned up their 
collars while they passed through a salon devoted to the 
master’s works. InGRES was able to retaliate by appear- 
ing overcome with nausea when he viewed DELACROIX’s 
paintings, for the copious blood, he said, made him 

imagine he had entered a shambles. 

If his paintings are chilling, Inares was blessed or 
cursed by having the warmest of hearts. When he was 
selected to preside over the French Academy at Rome 
several of his pupils were proud to show their loyalty by 
accompanying him on his journey at their own expense, 
and those who could not pay for a share in a conveyance 
trudged all the way to the Villa Médicis from Paris. The 
reason for so much affection will be evident to anyone 
who has read the life of Hippotytz Fuanprin. Although 
a poor man, Inares used to contribute secretly to the 
expenses of needy students. He regarded his pupils as 
his children, and if any injustice was perpetrated towards 
them in competitions he rebelled as if he himself had been 
insulted. The pupils’ affection was strengthened by time. 
When IncREs was made a senator and grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour they had a large gold medal pre- 
pared, which they presented to him with an address. 
Such a man is deserving of remembrance, and the dis- 
covery of some of his manuscripts has given an oppor- 
tunity to the French journals to recall his works, which 
we intend to imitate. 

JeAN InGRES was born in 1780 in Montauban, a place 
which seems to have a fastination for writers of comedies. 
His father was an artist in an humble way, who was ready 
to accept a commission however varied. JEAN could have 
had no higher ambition than to imitate his father. Buta 
local landscape painter considered he was adapted to prac- 
tise that class of art. His own instinct preferred figure 
painting, and he contrived to make his way to Paris, where 
he was accepted by Davin as a pupil. In 1801 he won the 
Prix de Rome. Such was the disturbed state of Europe, 
he was unable to reach the Villa Medicis until 1808. He 
lived by portrait painting, and owed much to the influence 
of Baron GERARD,' who was one of NaponEon’s artists. 
He painted Naponzon as First Consul and as Emperor. 
His colouring then, as at a later time, was unsatisfactory. 
His own portrait, representing him as he appeared in 
1804, suggests a young man with much resolution, who 
looks out from the canvas as if he saw the difficulties in his 
path and was determined to overcome them. But although 
he was unable to reach the Villa Médicis until 1808. He 
ments were measured; the common expression might be 
applied to him, for Inarms never let himself ‘‘ go.’’ The 
subjects of his pictures are as elaborated as the figures or 
the. costumes, and there is hardly one of his paintings 
which does not conceal beneath the outer surface more 
than one different arrangement. But it is to be hoped no 
explorers will be found to seek them. 

In those early days his method appears to have been 
fixed. His Gdipus and the Sphinx, which was painted in 
ie cn atte ho eB dis Se 
which DenarocuE painted his 


series of Renaissance artists; it is therefore no doubt 
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conferences. They will agree that it is as successful as 
any of the later works of the master. During the years he 
remained in Rome the subjects he selected for his paint- 
ings were mainly derived from classic legends. Gods, 
goddesses and heroes were the actors, and if he attempted 
a scene of a later time the subject was likely to be courtly 
and occurred not later than about the sixteenth century. 
Towards modern life he was indifferent. Apparently hi 
considered he could not discover events which would allow 
of such calmness as he desired in the tumultuous scenes 
of the Revolution or of the wars between France and th 
rest of Europe. ; ‘ s 
A great change was, however, taking place in France. 
In literature efforts were made to dethrone the classicists 
and to set up instead plays and poems in which there was 
a Shakespearean indifference to the unities. In@REs took 
the side of the classicists, for to act otherwise would be to 
condemn his early works. He exhibited regularly in the 
Salon, and in 1824 he condescended to accept a commis- 
sion to paint the Coronation of Louis XIII., which, in his 
eyes, was a modern subject. It gained for him admis- 
sion to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and the Government 
ordered from him an Apotheosis of Homer, which was te 
be a ceiling painting for one of the salons of the Louvre. 
An illustration of it appeared in The Architect. There is 
no recognition in it of the principles of the plafond, and 
the authorities wisely removed it to a place among other 
pictures of the French school on the wall. In 1834 he 
painted the Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, which sur- 
prised amateurs by the number of figures in action which 
it displayed. “As a novelty it was subjected to much a 
verse criticism. IN@REs was pained, and when Horace 
VERNET had completed his term as director of the Academy 
in Rome he accepted the appointment of successor to hit 
VERNET wrote to say that he could not congratulate In 
on obtaining an office which brought many annoyances 
the holder. During the directorship copies were made 
RAPHAEL’s pictures in the loggia and stanze of the Ve 
can. When he returned to Paris there seemed to bi 
turn in the tide of public favour. A splendid commi 
was offered to him by the Duc ps Luynzs to paint” 
country mansion. The work was commenced, but it 
never completed, because the painter became too depre 
owing to the death of his wife. As a subject for the Hotel 
de Ville he painted The Triumph of Napoleon I. ; the work 
was destroyed in the last Revolution. 
It was realised that whatever might be his short- 
comings, there was no artist of the time who was m 
devoted to beauty of form. Art with him was subj 
to rules, and as people professed to be loyal to the Imp 
Government because it saved them from a rec 
the disorders of 1848, the fine contours of INaRES 
for the moment believed to be preferable to the ext 
gancies of some of the later members of the Rom 
School. Of course, it had to be admitted that InarES 
conventional. The Greeks and Romans did not wear! 
like those he employed, and his accessories were ¢ 
feebly suggestive of the originals. Gurzor considered he 
was one of the painters who had not recognised the pro- 
vince of their art. Some of his figures might be supposed 
to be intended for reproduction by a sculptor. That: | 
also explain the indifference to perspective, and it sug 
why Joun Fuaxman should have praised Achilles and the 
Ambassadors of Agamemnon to such an extent that Davip 
the painter was annoyed, although Inerms was among his 
pupils. The objection about the sculptured character of 
his figures he would have taken as a compliment. INGRES 
considered the artist was to look on Nature in the manner 
of the ancients, and as there were no paintings by them of 
ordinary life it was necessary to see things as the sculptors 
saw them. It was a fallacious method, but the French 
have always had a belief in their affinity with Greeks and 
Romans. Inares had therefore his supporters. = 
_ _As if to show he remained unconquered he took up 
in 1856 La Source, which he had commenced thirty years 
earlier. It is on the whole the most popular of his works, 
for with a single figure he could not introduce many de- 
fects. If compared with a nearly similar figure by GEROME 
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it will be allowed that the elder master was free from the: 


- men. 
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cynicism by which humanity is so often degraded. During 
the last five years of his life he produced other paintings, 
though they are mostly of a religious kind and adapted 
for churches. Hedied in 1867. The manuscripts to which 
we have referred are fresh evidence of the concentration of 
his thoughts on art. It seems incredible that a man of 
his standing could not write his sentences with grammati- 
cal correctness, and was unable to spell properly. In 
his youth France was disorganised, and he may not have 
‘had the opportunity to obtain an exact knowledge of rudi- 
ments. But a man so resolute in all his actions could 
easily have acquired some knowledge of grammar and 
orthography. He may have thought that he could best 
express his thoughts by his pencil, or that an artist in his 
position was above the obligations imposed on ordinary 


A HOUSING PROJECT. 
OUSES were not always free from defects in con- 
struction and design, but it cannot be denied that at 
all times they indicated the condition of society in general. 


_ Amidst such excitement out-of-doors as existed in Athens 


and Rome it was not to be expected the people would be 
ambitious of a secluded life, and it may therefore be 
concluded that for the mass of the population the 
residences were not large and offered few attractions to 
the inmates. Wherever there was a great difference 


’ between various classes of the population it was also 


unlikely the less important classes would be able to 
spend much money on building. La Fonrainz, who 
was a kindly man, considered that France was beginning 
to decline because the bourgeoisie wished to possess sub- 
stantial houses. Evidently he concluded that the middle- 
classes were advancing, and therefore the ancien régime, 
and all connected with it, were in danger. Indeed, the 
housing question had not a little to do with the French 
Revolution, although writers have paid little regard to 
that cause. 

When it was found that the Revolution did not pro- 
‘duce the effects anticipated efforts were made by Saint- 
‘Simoniens and others to realise RoussEau’s idea con- 
cerning the injustice of private property. This was to 


_be accomplished by aggregations of men who were to 


be on an equality. The theorists were able to prove that 


such an arrangement had been pronosed by great men in 


_ tendency were made during the Christian era. 


_ cessors, was a clerk and a commercial traveller. 


Athens when it was foremost in civilisation, and probably 
also at an earlier time. Various experiments of the like 
Fourier, 
who had more sense of the practical. than his prede- 
He 
declared that the power which in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century would be most effectual in creating 
union amongst men was no longer war or religion but 
industry. He therefore proposed the creation of phal- 


_ansteries, which were to be great structures for the families 


of those who had associated themselves for the production 
of a particular class of works. The buildings were to 
be planned to accommodate 1,500 to 1,800 individuals, 
and as became French buildings they were to possess 


beauty although they were to serve the purposes of 


economy and utility. They were to be self-sufficing, for 


_ Fourrmr believed it was necessary for children to be 


_ brought up as destined to become members of a phalange, 


and they should receive an education adapted to their 
age, which would qualify them to serve if they were 
selected for officers in the establishment. Although 
Prench doctrinaires supported the system few capitalists 
cared to invest money in the experiment, and FourtER 
at last appealed to Lours Pumappr soon after his acces- 
Sion to the throne to have the buildings constructed by 
the Department of Public Works. but without success. 
A very few attempts were commenced, but they were 
never completely carried out, and, therefore, FourtEr’s 
‘theory cannot be said to have failed through any inherent 
defect. . 

The failure, however, demonstrated that although 
men may be willing in theory to admit they are elements 


sa 
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of an institution called society, yet in practice they prefer 
to act as independent unities. If men or women 
seemed to be willing to live together according to a 
definite rule, as in convents and monasteries, the result 
was owing to the renunciation of their independence 
and their acceptance of a subjection which could not 
be tolerated in secular life. But theorists continued to 
believe aggregation was possible under conditions. In 
1848 it was expected that there would be a revival of 
Fourierism on an improved plan and under favourable 
conditions. But one costly experiment which was made 
in Paris demonstrated that communistic factories which 
did not impose the inconveniences of communistic 
dwellings were destined to be no less a failure. A gaol, 
in which the majority of literary men and artists had 
been imprisoned for debt, was converted into a tailor’s 
workshop, and on the first day one order was given for 
25,000 military uniforms. There was much enthusiasm 
among the workers, but when the uniforms were com- 
pleted the result was so unsatisfactory. to the employés 
the experiment was not repeated. These facts should 
be remembered whenever it is proposed to make a change 
in social arrangements which have had a long existence. 

It may be granted that in a great many ways there is 
now a recognition of the advantages of combined efforts 
for the benefit of individuals. The inhabitants of London 
at one time depended for their supply of water on wells, 
narrow streams, and tanks. Lighting by gas or elec- 
tricity is another example. Of late days some classes of 
people have given up housekeeping and prefer flats where 
catering is not needed, for partial accommodation will be 
afforded, and which can be supplemented by hotels. 
Hotel life has been preferred by others who were accus- 
tomed to live in lodgings or to rent houses. But these 
may be considered as temporary innovations rather than 
as a permanent mode of living. There is no difficulty in 
finding investors who are prepared to meet the require- 
ments of those who seek novelties in any form, and tney 
would be ready to expend still larger sums if they could 
have any assurance that the old-fashioned routine would 
not shortly regain its power. 

We are led to offer these remarks by the appearance 
of a small book, ‘‘ Modern Mansions: a solution of the 
housing, the servant, and the drink problems, by a@ 
rational, an evolutionary, and a scientific method of 
housing reform.’’ It is by Mr. Lewis Brapsuaw, C.C., 
with an introduction by Mr. Putte Snowpen, M.P., and 
plans by Messrs. Brrp & Batuey. It would be a great 
error to suppose that domestic architecture was long ago 
so well matured that it cannot any longer have an experi- 
mental stage. The men who adopted Greek temples or 
Gothic churches as models for houses held that strange 
belief. But in our time we are less reverential towards 
predecessors. If evolution makes houses of a novel sort 
necessary, by all means let us have the group system or 
any other which will be adapted to the new necessities. 

What we do object to is that a costly experiment, 
which in many ways is opposed to the experience of the 
human race from time immemorial, should be imposed 
on municipalities, and therefore on large numbers of 
people who disapprove of so evolutionary or revolutionary 
achange. Mr. Brapsuaw says:—‘‘ It is frankly admitted 
that the scheme does not lend itself to the enterprise of 
the small builder, nor is it thought desirable, although it 
is possible, that large syndicates should embark ‘on the 
construction of the dwellings for profit, but rather that 
the idea should be adopted by municipalities with national 
support.’’ It is estimated that 40,0001. would be re- 
quired to form a group which would accommodate 500 
persons, and we may therefore imagine to what an extent 
the outlay would run for a satisfactory experiment. 

The plan of the scheme is ingenious, although some- 
how it reminds one of JenpMy BenrHam’s “‘ Panopticon.’’ 
Let a circle be formed of a certain diameter, from which 
eight radii, representing avenues 100 feet wide are drawn. 
The part adjoining the circumference of the circle is 
assigned to a covered market, banks, public offices, and 
shops. Between the radii cross-roads are laid out, the 
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intervening ground forming sites for dwellings and 
schools, the factories being found in the outer part of the 
plan. The groups mainly consist of two-storey cottages, 
of which the rents are 7s. per week. On the ground 
floor are a living-rom, sitting-room, bath-room, pantry, 
depository for bicycle or perambulator. Above are three 
bedrooms and a store-room. ‘There are no chimneys, as 
heating will be derived from a central source, and elec- 
tricity will be used not only for lighting, but for occa- 
sional cooking on a small scale. The intention is that all 
the tenants will have their breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers at fixed charges in a large central hall. Brushes 
and brooms will not be required, for suction power will 
be laid on like gas or water. In the central hall there 
will be also play-rooms for children, reading-rooms, 
laundry and drying-rooms, club-rooms, electric light or 
sun baths, and much else. It is also proposed to erect 
villas, for which a higher rent would be paid, each with 
a private garden instead of one in common, with in- 
creased accommodation in other ways. 

The management of each group would have to be 
conducted by the occupiers, the men undertaking the 
purchase of food, the arrangement of games, lectures, 
&c., while the cooking, washing, and nursing arrange- 
ments would be left to a women’s committee. 

The experiments for improved housing made in this 
country are not considered satisfactory by Mr. Brap- 
suaw. In the Garden City, he says, there is no saving 
in labour, cost, or comfort, for the unorganised and 
wasteful system of living can continue in the country as 
well as in towns. The Familistére of M. Gopin receives 
more appreciation, but it is considered as only partially 
carrying out the principle of association and as exhibiting 
the defects of the flat system. The French are essentially 
economical, and they have not the belief which is begin- 
ning to prevail in England, that building sites are of little 
yalue and can be assigned to two-storey houses. M. 
GoDIN was a later imitator of Fourrmmr, and, lke him, 
he believed in the necessity of the occupiers having em- 
ployment on works to which the dwellings were an 
accessory. Mr. BrapsHaw’s groups apparently resemble 
ordinary dwellings, and would, we suppose, be available 
for any tenant who cared to pay the rent and was willing 
to comply with the regulations for working the establish- 
ment. The plans and designs by Messrs. Birp & 
BaTLeEy are interesting. The architects have realised the 
novelty of the problem, What is desirable is to have 
them carried out by some wealthy evolutionist who will 
be willing to sacrifice 40,000]. in support of a principle 
which will always have advocates until there is a loss on 
a scale which will be sufficient to serve as a warning. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 


REPORT of the Committee—consisting of Professor Sher- 
rington (chairman), Mr. EK. White Wallis (secretary), 
Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Professor L. C. 
Miall, Miss A. J. Cooper and Dr. Ethel Williams—on the 
Conditions of Health essential to the carrying on of the 
Work of Instruction in Schools was presented to the British 
Association. The committee had in co-operation with them 
in their investigations and deliberations the valuable assist- 
ance of Dr. C. Childs, Dr. James Kerr, Professor W. N. Shaw, 
Dr. C. E. Shelley, Mr. J. Osborne Smith and Mrs. White 
Wallis. Several matters concerning the health of children in 
schools have been referred to sub-committees, but owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the reappointment of the committee 
there has not been time to report. They have, however, adopted 
and submit to the Association a final report prepared by a 
sub-committee with regard to the ventilation of schools. 


The Ventilation of School Buildings. 


General Considerations.—Ventilation implies the con- 
tinuous adequate supply of pure air to all parts of inhabited 
buildings and the removal therefrom of fouled air without 
causing inconvenience or ill-health to the occupants. In order 
to ensure this it is necessary to consider :—(1) The supply of 
sufficient quantity ; (2) the proper quality of the air sup- 
plied ; (3) the suitable degree of temperature and humidity 
(a) of the air as supplied, (b) of the air in the room (or other 
enclosed space) during occupation ; (4) the distribution in 


equal proportion to each occupant ; (5) the complete removal. 
of fouled air ; (6) the provision of such ventilation (a) without 
producing discomfort or feeling of draught or any gradual 
though imperceptible depression of health, (b) in such a way 
as to maintain full bodily and mental vigour, (c) in such a 
way that the whole process shall be reasonably practicable and 
economical. 

Without a knowledge of the above requirements and a 
practical knowledge of the complicated physical problems. 
involved in ventilation it is impossible to devise a rational. 
and efficient scheme of ventilation, or to form a reliable judg- 
ment upon any schemes of ventilation which may be under 
consideration. 


The Amount of Air required for Efficient Ventilation. 

The problem of the satisfactory ventilation of rooms in- 
tended for the accommodation of a considerable number of 
persons must be regarded as being still in the experimental. 
stage, and therefore no categorical statement can be given as 
to the amount of air required to secure the object in view. 
The committee accordingly confine themselves to recommend- 
ing that the allowance of air for each person should not be less. 
than 2,000 cubic feet per hour and to giving an indication of 
the reasons which lead them to this recommendation. 

They regard as ideal ventilation the condition of things 
which would be given by general perflation on a day when the 
natural temperature of the air is 62° or 63° F. In practice 
the air suppiied must be confined if it is to be warmed ; cold. 
walls and windows also disturb the simplicity of the arrange 
ment. 

The committee have no evidence to show what amount of 
air would be supplied under the conditions of ideal ventila- 
tion above mentioned ; it would probably be far larger than 
the amount supplied by ventilating systems in practical use, 
and the estimates of the quantity of air required are based 
upon other considerations. 

The most common basis of calculation starts from De: 


Chaumont’s estimate of the amount necessary to prevent any 
disagreeable smell or feeling of closeness being perceived by 


a person coming from the outside air directly into the room. 


This again has been interpreted by various authorities in- 


terms of the excess of carbonic acid in the air of the room 
over that in the outside air. In taking samples of air for, 


analysis regard must be paid to the proportion of carbonic — 


acid possibly being varied in different parts of the room, and 
as far as possible the average proportion should be ascertained. 


Different authorities fix the limit of ‘‘ respiratory impurity” — 


from this point of view as that indicated by 2 per 10,000 
(which corresponds to a supply of about 3,000 cubic feet of air- 
per hour for adults and somewhat less for children during 
continuous occupation) to 6 per 10,000 (for which a supply of 
1,000 cubic feet of air per hour would be sufficient). ae 


Bacteriological tests of air have been made, but no quanti- & 


tative statements as to the amount of air required have been ~ 


based upon the results. 


Another basis of computation is the amount of air neces- 
sary to remove the ‘‘ heat of combustion ”’ of the persons im 


the room. It has been calculated that this heat is sufficient 


in an adult to raise the temperature of 3,000 cubic feet of air 


per hour by 5° F.; and, generally speaking, it. is by the — 


warming of the air through emission of heat from their bodies 


that the individuals in an occupied room dispose of their 
waste products and supply themselves with their share of the 


fresh air which is delivered to the room. It is clear that it is 


desirable to remove this heat by removing the air which has. — 
been fouled. To remove the heat by conduction through walls - 


and windows while retaining the impurities is not a satis~ 


factory means of maintaining a suitable average temperature, — 
and it should be avoided as far as possible. Restricting the 


air supply implies a correspondingly greater increase of its_ 
temperature by the occupants themselves during its passage 
through the room, and is on that account objectionable ; and. 


for the same mean or final temperature it implies a propor- 


tionately colder supply and consequently more appreciable » 


draughts. Thus 1,000 cubic feet would be warmed 15° per 


hour by an occupant, and to keep air in a room until it has 


been warmed 15° F. by the occupants would at least produce’ 
discomfort. The 1,000 cubic feet per hour supply must on 
this account be regarded as too small. 
allowed, for example, that if air were supplied to a roomr 
at 630 F. everyone would wish it removed before it had been 
raised to 70° F. by the inmates themselves. Upon this basis 
of calculation here put forward 2,000 cubic feet per hour must 
be supplied to each inmate for that purpose. There woul 

be no advantage from the point of view of freshness 11 
having it merely cooled by walls or windows ; and hence, 


It will probably be 


without laying too much stress on the precision of the 
numeral calculations, a supply less than 2,000 must be 
regarded as inadequate. 

A third consideration is the removal of the solid and 
liquid particles which find their way into the air from the 
skin or clothing, or from the mouth, or by raising the dust 
from the floor and surfaces of seats, desks, &c. These par- 
ticles, which often carry organisms, pathogenic or other- 
wise, may be regarded from the physical point of view as 
fine dust which is constantly in process of settling, but so 
slowly that the greater part of it takes part even in the slow 
circulation of the air in an inhabited room. It can hardly 
be denied that these particles when associated with or derived 
from infectious sources may form the most injurious con- 
stituents of a vitiated atmosphere. We know little of their 
size or nature, but their behaviour in the air must be repre- 

sented more or less aptly by that of the cloud of particles 
which constitutes tobacco smoke, and we may judge from 
the behaviour of such a cloud what is the best course to 
pursue in order to remove the obnoxious particles. On this 
analogy it is clear that the less vigorous the circulation of 
air through the room the more the particles hang about the 
room, and we have thus another reason for maintaining the 
flow of air at the highest figure compatible with the comfort 
of the occupants. 

Von Pettenkofer’s method of estimating the quantity of 
air required by considering the dilution of carbonic acid 
draws a distinction between adults and children. The con- 
siderations which have been adduced tend to show that the 
introduction of any such distinction in practical ventilation 
would indicate a degree of accuracy in our knowledge of the 
processes of ventilation to which we can lay noclaim. Even 
if it be true that the production of carbonic acid increases 
with the body weight, it is not a necessary consequence that 
the natural demand for fresh air increases in the same pro- 
portion, and we are not prepared to say that a boy or girl 
should be supplied with less air than a man or woman. 

We may sum the considerations by saying that a supply 
of 1,000 cubic feet per head per hour to healthy occupants 
will barely save the room from becoming disagreeable. A 
supply of 2,000 cubic feet is the smallest that can be recom- 
mended for health, mental energy, and comfort. More still 
would be required in order to approach the conditions of 
ideal ventilation. 


The Suitable Degree of Temperature and Humidity. 


- Recent investigations, more especially those of Haldane 
and others in this country, of Fliigge and Paul in Germany, 
have shown that the temperature of a room and of the air 
supphed is of greater importance than has generally been 
supposed; that a high degree of temperature in a room 
(e.g. above 68° F.) produces languor, sense of mental 
fatigue, and the other symptoms associated with crowded 
assemblies, to a greater extent even than polluted air, and 
that these symptoms are aggravated by stagnation and 
immediately relieved by movement of the air surrounding 
the body. aah 

_ These results have been confirmed by the careful observa- 

tions suggested by the work of this committee and recently 
carried out in the London schools. 
_, From the same observations it has been shown that a 
ae degree of humidity of the air does not interfere with 
‘the comfort and mental energy of the scholars in a room 
provided that the temperature is not above 65° F. Above 
that temperature it produces marked decrease of mental 
energy. : 

/ The. temperature most conducive to comfort and mental 
vigour in a schoolroom is between 58° and 629, irrespective 
of the degree of humidity. 

Further investigation is required in order to determine 
the Maximum temperature of the air which may be intro- 
luced into a room without producing physiological disturb- 
tmce. It would be probably safe to state that in no case 
should the temperature of the warmed air so introduced 
‘xceed by more than one degree the proposed normal tempera- 
vure of the room. 

_ Hf a room supplied with warmed air becomes too cold, 
»wing to loss of heat through walls and windows, it should 
ve further warmed by some form of radiant heat. 


The Distribution in equal Proportion to each Occupant. 


It is generally assumed that in a mechanically ventilated 
oom the air is thoroughly mixed, so that the fresh air sup- 
‘lied is distributed in equal proportion to each occupant. 
“urther observations are required in this respect, and also 
‘Pon the best methods for securing this equal distribution, 
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the best position, size, and shape of inlet shafts, the relative 
sizes and positions of inlets and outlets. 

In many schoolrooms ventilated mechanically inlets and 
outlets are’so arranged that shortcircuiting of the air supply 
: inevitable, and occasionally stagnant spaces are to be 
ound, . 

In “naturally ”’ ventilated rooms the fresh air supplied 
during cold weather inevitably gravitates to the floor uniexs 
it be warmed before admission, forming a cold floor current 
which chills the feet and lower extremities of the occupants 
without materially contributing to the ventilation. 

The heat evolved from the body of each individual un- 
doubtedly causes a local upward current of air, and induces 
a fresh supply of air to each body. The force of this upward 
current and its value so far as it supplies fresh air to the 
individual require further investigation. It probably con- 
tributes considerably to the special supply for each occupant 
of the room. 


Ventilation as a Measure for reducing Risks of Infection. 


By far the most important measure for the prevention of 
infection when a scholar has contracted infectious disease is 
the prompt detection and exclusion or removal of the infected 
individual. 

Another important measure is the regular and effective 
cleansing of the floor, walls, ceiling, furniture, &c., in the 
room by means of damp cloths in such a way as to remove 
the dust and the bacteria contained in it without allowing 
them to be merely displaced and scattered about in the air 
of the room. Efficient ventilation, however, can to some 
extent be made to help in reducing the risks of infection by 
removing the majority of microbes present in the air. 

In the investigations of Carnelly and Haldane in 1886-9 
it was shown that mechanical ventilation removed most of the 
microbes contributed from the bodies and clothing of the 
occupants. ; 

These observations indicated that in mechanical ventila- 
tion a steady movement of the air was maintained throughout 
the room, tending to prevent the microbes from settling on 
surfaces and to convey them out of the room. 

It is desirable that similar investigations should be carried 
out with the aid of the more complete methods of bacterio- 
logical investigation now at our command. 


Comparison of Mechanical and Natural Ventilation. 


On comparing together mechanical and natural ventilation 
it is seen that they each have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. By means of mechanical ventilation the air supply can 
be better controlled, washed and filtered from dust, heated or 
cooled ; the disturbing influence of variation in the force and 
direction of wind can be more easily overcome; the required 
temperature of the room more steadily maintained. 

On the other hand mechanical ventilation is far more 
costly ; the process is placed almost entirely in the hands of 
one individual, generally remote from the schoolroom, whilst 
at the same time both teachers and scholars are deprived of 
the salutary object lesson afforded by ‘‘ natural ventilation ”’ 
in the desirability of admitting fresh air into all occupied 
rooms and dwellings. 


Recommendations, 


From the foregoing statements it will be seen that the com- 
mittee are of opinion that a large number of investigations 
will have to be made before a final opinion can be formed with 
regard to many points in connection with the problems in- 
volved in practical ventilation ; for instance, the position and 
size of inlets and outlets, the best means for the impartial 
distribution of the fresh air supplied, the relative advantages 
of mechanical as compared with ‘‘ natural ventilation,’’ the 
best mode of conveying heat. 

Until such final opinion is formed the best systems of 
ventilation will suffer discredit owing to faulty and defective 
methods of carrying them out; great expenses may be need- 
lessly incurred in the construction of ventilation installations, 
whilst those who are responsible for the management of schools 
will be constantly harassed by new regulations and uncalled- 
for expenditure without obtaining any real improvement in 
the ventilation. 

The committee have endeavoured to make investigations 
on some of the points mentioned above, but have not the means 
or authority for carrying them out. They suggest that in- 
quirers well versed in the scientific aspect of the question and 
acquainted with the practical methods employed for ventila- 
tion, as well as with the requirements and practical business 
management of schools, should be commissioned to carry out 
such investigations ; that schoolrooms, some provided with 
mechanical, others with ‘‘natural’’ systems of ventilation, 
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be put at their disposal for this purpose ; that the time is ripe 
for a carefully conducted investigation on scientific lines of 
the whole subject of school ventilation. 

After consideration of the important conclusions arrived 
at in this report the committee urge the British Association 
to move for the appointment of a Royal Commission or de- 
partmental committee with the necessary authority to fully 
investigate the subject. 

The committee desire to be reappointed, and ask for a 
grant of 101. for the purpose of obtaining instruments for 
investigation in hearing tests for school use. 


LOCAL SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
CONFERENCE of delegates of corresponding societies in 


connection with the British Association was held at 


University College, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

Professor H. A. Miers, F.R.S., who presided, in the course 
of an. address on ‘‘ The Educational Opportunities of Local 
Scientific Societies,’’ said as scientific literature had become 
more highly organised it had fallen more and more into the 
hands of specialists, and that, from the point of view of the 
amateur, was to be regretted, for he could no longer get an 
adequate insight into the modern advances of science without 
either going through a course of special reading in text-books 
of various grades, for which he had no time, or attempting to 
master a treatise which he could hardly be expected to under- 
stand without a preliminary training of some sort. If it was 
difficult for the intelligent amateur to extract information 
from the scientific text-book or treatise, how much more diffi- 
cult was it for him to learn anything from the proceedings 
and meetings of these societies? If the language of even the 
text-books was so thickly beset with technical expressions that 
it was hard to understand, haw much more unintelligible was 
the specialist jargon of a society in which it often happened 
that a paper, though read in a meeting of specialists, could 
only be followed by two or three of those present? He was not 
protesting against scientific terminology in itself or in its 
right place, but he did feel that it was discouraging to the 
earnest inquirer after knowledge to find himself confronted by 
books which he could not understand, or condemned to attend 
meetings where the language spoken was a strange and 
uncouth tongue which he had no time to acquire. Could not 
the local societies, in addition to their ordinary work, make 
a special effort to satisfy the educational needs of the great 
many intelligent people who had not been trained in, or had 
not had access to, laboratories, museums and scientific 
libraries, or whose opportunities had not brought them into 
contact with field-work and the interests and occupations of 
naturalists, and who desired to know more of science? Very 
much of the estrangement which now existed between different 
sciences, or even between the different branches of the same 
science, was due to the exaggerated use of technical language 
where it was not necessary, so that a great deal of scientific 
work was almost entirely unintelligible to the workers in other 
subjects. The most useful function, in his opinion, that could 
be performed by the local societies, in addition to that of 
kindling an interest in local problems and in the methods by 
which they were to be studied, was to encourage a habit of 
expressing scientific results in simple and intelligible lan- 
guage that would appeal to the whole society. There were very 
few scientific ideas or facts which could not be expressed in 
homely language, freed from technical nomenclature, and 
though it was necessary for purposes of brevity and precision 
to make use of this nomenclature in the journals and at the 
meetings of the more specialised societies, it ought to be wholly 
unnecessary to do so in societies which embraced a number of 
interests, and whose members were to a considerable extent 
persons without scientific training. Indeed, nothing could be 
better or more useful for the scientific specialist himself than 
to attempt to explain his own work in simple larguage to a 
mixed audience ; and if the local societies could encourage the 
specialist to come to them and describe his own researches in 
language which all their members could understand they 
would do him as much good as they did themselves. The 
educational opportunities which lay before the local scientific 
societies could only be developed by co-operation between the 
professional and the amateur. Let the professional scientist 
become less professional, and let the amateur become less 
amateurish when they came together at the meetings of such 
societies. He often felt that the sort of book which was really 
wanted at the present day was a simple untechnical account 
of the living work by the worker himself. He believed that 
many a scientific investigator could enlist an army of willing 
workers through the local societies if he were given the oppor- 
tunity of interesting them in his own researches, of suggesting 


ts 
to them lines of simple investigation which they could profit- 
ably pursue, and -of continuing to guide them by advice and — 
criticism. Something of the sort was occasionally done in the — 
study of local flora and fauna. That it was not done more — 
widely and in other branches of science was due to the pre- 
valent and growing idea that none could take up any original 
work without the preliminary of an orthodox scientific train- 
ing. Anything that tended to break down the barrier between 
the professional scientist and the amateur, between expert and 
layman, was for the good of scientific progress. That the one 
should ever be actually discouraged by the other seemed 
almost incredible ; and yet one had to make the humiliating - 
confession that this happened again and again. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF LUDLOW, | 


jie annual excursion of the Shropshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society took place on August 28, 
when a large party of members and friends spent the day in 
studying some of the antiquities of Ludlow. They met at 
the church at 11.30, where the Rev. W. G. Clark-Maxwell 
kindly gave a résumé of the history of the building, and 
Mr. St. John Hope called attention to its architectural 
features. 3 
The plan of the church, says the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 
was laid out on its present lines in the twelfth century, 
probably at the time that the great castle founded by Roger 
de Lacy in his manor of Stanton had begun to attract con- 
siderable population under its protection. Modern research 
goes to show that Mr. Eyton’s theory of a Saxon origin for 
Ludlow rests upon a very insecure basis. The coins stamped 
“Lude,’? which he supposed to have been minted at Ludlow, 
are now known to belong to the London mint, and Mr, J. H. 
Round is of opinion that the manor of Lude, mentioned in 
the Domesday Book is that of Lye in Hertfordshire. In 
1199 mention is made of the enlarging of Ludlow Church, 
and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought man: 
alterations and additions to it. The heraldry of the chancel 
roof points to the first half of the fifteenth century, and there 
is documentary evidence of the screen work being of 
period. The church is rich in old stained glass, and for 
possessed many chantry chapels, the sites of the altars” 
which were pointed out by Mr. H. T. Weyman. The tomb 
at the north-west end of the church, popularly, but most 
incorrectly, associated with Prince Arthur, is shown to be 
probably that of Dr. Denton, master of St, John’s, which is” 
mentioned by Leyland. St. John the Evangelist was the 
patron saint of the Palmers’ Guild of Ludlow, the legend of 
which is given in the east window of their chapel at the 
end of the north aisle, as that of St. Lawrence, the patron 
saint of the church, is in the east window of the chancel 
The Palmers’ Chapel also, like Clun Church, possesses al 
oak-canopy above the altar. Other unusual features are the 
medieval lavatory near the south door, and the little chamber | 
behind the altar at the east end of the.chancel, with its 
inserted twelfth century window. Stukeley considered the 
room to have been a treasure chamber, but this is clearly 
incorrect. Mr. St. John Hope was of opinion that it was” 
built in order to make it possible to conform with the canon 
which ordered the ringing of a bell at a given point in the 
saying of the Mass, that the parishioners at their work out- 
side might hear. He mentioned that this is probably the 
reason for the much-debated low-side windows, with their 
shuttered openings. In later medieval times a bell in the 
steeple was rung instead of a hand-bell, and the sanctus bell- 
cote found in many churches marks an intermediary. stage. 
The monuments in Ludlow Church are many of them note 
worthy, especially that to Sir John Bridgman and his wife. 
Sir John died in 1637, and his monument is probably the 
work of Francesco Fanelli, who was employed at Gloucester 
Cathedral about that date. Sir John was not popular, and 
Gough, in his history of Middle, records a rhyming Latin 
epitaph made on him by Ralph Gittins, one of the masters of 
Shrewsbury School, and its English translation. ; 
After an interval for lunch, the party reassembled ot the : 
Castle, where Mr. St. John Hope spoke first of the general 
history of the building. There is little documentary evidence 
as to its early history, as, not being a Royal castle, the 
Pipe Rolls are silent as to expenditure upon it. The first 
Norman builders used the stone they took out of their moat 
to build a great gateway tower (as they did at Richmond in 
Yorkshire), instead of making the usual earthen mound. 
One side of the almond-shaped enclosure of the inner bailey 
was fortified by nature, and only required the addition of 
a wall, against which the later buildings now stand. _ ‘The 
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great tower was much altered about the thirteenth century, 
the entrance archway being taken away and built up, and the 
lowest storey made into a dungeon. The entrance was made 
beside at a different level, and the outer bailey was enclosed 
and used for various buildings. Of these the porter’s lodge 
is still standing, with the prison next to it, to which Sir 
John Bridgman, if tradition be true, was wont to~send 
prisoners for very small faults. A single wall remains of the 
chapel of St. Peter, which Sir Henry Sidney made into two 
storeys for use as a courthouse and muniment room. The 
first building of note on coming into the inner court is the 
Judge’s lodgings, built by Sir Henry Sidney, with a pic- 
turesque newel staircase; but the round Norman chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene eclipses all the other buildings in 
interest. The excavations made a few years ago under the 
supervision of Mr. Hope showed that the original chancel 
was finished by an octagonal apse. This was removed by Sir 
Henry Sidney, and replaced by a longer chancel of timber 
work. He also brought corbels from various parts of the 
castle, and inserted them in the nave walls as supports to a 
gallery or upper floor, where he and his family and guests 
heard the service, while the dependents occupied the ground 
floor. A covered way led from the state apartments to the 
chapel, with a passage below from the servants’ quarters. 

At this point a heavy shower made the party beat a 
retreat to the shelter still afforded by the great tower, where 
Mr. Hope pointed out the various alterations it had gone 
through, and showed that the curious short wall passage was 
a relic of the time when it was the great gateway. In 
troubled times or at night when the inner doors were closed 
persons might be admitted one at a time through this pas- 
sage, which in the daytime would be partially hidden by the 
open door against it. The arrangements of the great hall 
and the other buildings also showed many points of interest, 
and must have contained much that was interesting before 
the Government, under George I., allowed everything to fall 
into irrevocable ruin at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Leaving the Castle precincts the party walked round the 
exterior, and then made their way to the little late twelfth 
century chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, now a furniture 
store, and so to the Grammar School, where the thirteenth 
century hall of Thomas Barneby now forms part of the 
school precincts, The Teme was crossed by the picturesque 
-Ludford Bridge near the site, in 1459, of camps of the rival 
forces of York and Lancaster. 
~ tnudford House was visited by the kind permission of Mr. 
A. C. Brown. This contains early work in its walls, for it 
was originally a hospital of St. Giles, where beggars and 
poor strangers were entertained in medieval times. The 
Ludford Hospital seems to have taken the form of alms- 
houses, known as St. Giles’s House,which were bought on the 
dissolution of the smaller religious foundations by William 
Foxe, Bailiff of Ludlow, the purchaser of St. John’s Hos- 
pital in Ludlow. He seemed to have adapted St. Giles’s 
House for the use of his son Edmund, and rebuilt the alms- 
houses. Edmund Foxe was called of Ludford, on his death 
in 1551, four years before that of his father. William Foxe’s 
grandson, Edward, conveyed Ludford to Bouliam Norton, 
of Church Stretton, in 1607, and it passed a few years later 
to the Charlton family, who first occur in connection with 
Ludford in 1632, and whoseem to have been in full possession 
of the house in 1667. The Charltons, who were a branch of 
those at Apley, had been goldsmiths, or what would in 
modern days be called bankers, of London, and the negotia- 
tion of loans to the King passed through their hands. They 
bought property in their native county, and became owners 
of Whitton, near Ludlow. Richard Charlton, of Whitton, 
married Kmma, daughter of Sir Job Harby, of Adston, in 
Northants, and their son, Job, became eminent in the law. 
He was born in 1614, and in 1662 was appointed Chief Justice 
of Chester, and in 1672 Speaker of the House of Commons. 
He was created a baronet in 1686. He lived at Ludford, and 
there entertained King James II. in 1687. The King’s bed 
and his chair are still to be seen at Ludford, where the 
character of the house remains much as it was at that time, 
and to the casual observer little but the ground plan tells 
of its earlier date. Sir Job’s grandson, Sir Francis, settled 
Indford on the eldest son of his first marriage, and Park 
peu, near Oswestry, which he bought in 1717, on that of 

18 ~ Ste but me male line of both branches failed about 

Seginning of the nineteenth century, Ludford passing to 
the Lechmeres, and Park Hall to the ae eae E : 

From the Hall the party went to Ludford Church, where 
the Rev. R. V. Tremills kindly met them, and pointed out 
the objects of interest. The north aisle, built by William 


Foxe in the sixteenth century, contains an interesting brass 
to his memory and that of his wife. The inscription men- 
tions that he built the aisle, and ‘ re-edified’’ the alms- 
houses. The date of his wife’s death has not been filled in. 
She died March 11, 1564, and her will carefully guards the 
rights of the poor to the almshouses at Ludford. Sir Job 
Charlton, who died in 1697, aged 83, is commemorated by 
a fine recumbent effigy in his judge’s robes, and the monu- 
ment to his first wife, Dorothy Blunden, has a graceful por- 
trait medallion. There is a tomb of curious design erected 
by Edward Fox, but no dates have been filled in upon it. 
Apparently it was erected before money difficulties obliged 
him to part with Ludford. Considerable interest was shown 
by the members in a basin of stone built into the south wall 
of the interior, but it did not appear to be in situ, and 
various opinions were expressed as to whether it had 
originally been a font or a stoup. 

From Ludford Church the party made their way back to 
the town in detachments. 


MUMMIFICATION IN EGYPT. 


AN PAPER was read by Professor G. Elliott Smith, at the 
meeting of the British Association, on ‘‘ Mummification 
in Egypt.’’ He observed that in predynastic times in 
Egypt it was the custom to bury the bodies of the dead in 
the sand, roughly wrapped in skins, linen, or matting. As 
the result of the dryness of the soil and the exclusion of the 
air by the close adaptation of the sand to the body, desic- 
cation often occurred before any putrefactive changes set in, 
and the corpse thus became preserved in a permanent form. 
This phenomenon must have been perfectly familiar to the 
prehistoric Egyptians themselves, for there was abundant 
evidence of the fact that plundering of graves was common 
even at this early period. Moreover, the people of later 
times must have learnt for themselves how excellently Nature 
preserved the corpses of their predecessors, when they came 
to make tombs for themselves in long-forgotten predynastic 
graveyards. Thus the idea must have naturally presented 
itself to the Egyptian people, perhaps in early dynastic 
times, to attempt to secure by art the preservation of their 
dead, which was no longer attained naturally, when once it 
became the custom to put the body into a coffin or a rock-cut 
chamber, because the air thus buried with the corpse fav- 
oured putrefaction. The Egyptians would be encouraged in 
these attempts, to which they no doubt were prompted by 
their religious beliefs no less than by the natural inclina- 
tion of all mankind to preserve the remains of those dear 
to them, by the help which the properties of their soil and cli- 
mate afforded them, as well as by their knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the preservative salts, found ready at hand in such 
abundance in Egypt, and of the resins obtained from neigh- 
bouring lands, with. the properties of which they had been 
familiar even in predynastic times. In this way the origin 
of the idea, the reason for attempting to put it into practice, 
and the means for doing so became intelligible, and rendered 
it more than ever improbable that the custom of embalming 
could have been imported into Egypt from some foreign land, 
where none of these reasons for the initiation of the practice 
held good. We had no exact data to permit us to say exactly 
when embalming was first attempted in Egypt. Although 
the earliest bodies certainly known to have been embalmed 
were of the period of the tenth dynasty (found at Sakkara by 
Mr. Quibell), there was some slight evidence to suggest that 
some form of mummification was attempted.in the times of 
the earliest pyramid builders, By the time of the Middle 
Empire, the general technique of the operation had attained 
the stage which in its main features was the conventional 
procedure for the succeeding 2,000 years. But it was in the 
time of the New Empire that the process of mummification 
reached its highest development. Then for the first time 
the embalmers learnt how to rémove the brain and pack the 
cranium, and put into practice the elaborate and difficult 
measures for restoring to the dead body a greater sem- 
blance to the form it had had in life; so that the statue of 
the deceased, which had been an essential part of the furni- 
ture of the tomb in earlier times, when the body either under- 
went corruption or was imperfectly preserved, became super- 
fluous, and was no longer put into the tomb. Further stages 
in the evolution of the art of embalming were followed by a. 

rapid decline. 


Two Examples Of Spanish painting of the seventeenth 
century have been presented to the City church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. They will shortly be placed in the 
church, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue curriculum of the Architectural Association has 
appeared. The staff is now very numerous. In the day 
school there are five assistant masters, and in the evening 
school there are two. Besides there are 13 lecturers and 
instructors. There is also that ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ on which 
Sir JosHua Reynotps relied when he was advocating the 
claims of the infant Royal Academy. The School of 
Design and Handicraft is of great utility in promoting 


co-operation between students and senior members. As | 


supplementary to the ordimary classes the Debating 
Society and the Camera and Sketching Club should. not 
be overlooked. The annual general meeting will be held 
on October 9, when Mr. Cave will deliver an address and 
distribute the prizes. At the succeeding meetings papers 
will be read on “‘ Micuen ANGELO as an Architect,’’ by 
Professor BeresrorD Pirn; ‘‘ The Origin of the Sense of 
Taste in Art,’’ by Mr.. Fenrx-Cuay; ‘‘ The Church of 
Santa Sophia,’’ by Mr. J. B. Fuuron; “‘ Early Studies 
and Future Practice,’’ by Mr. Witi1am Duny; “‘ Building 
Materials,’’ by Mr. H. D. Startes-Woop; ‘‘ Schools,’’ 
by Mr. H. T. Bucxuanp; ‘‘ Ferro-Concrete with regard to 
Design,’’ by Mr. J. H. Marxuam; ‘‘ The Press and 
Architecture,’ by Mr. A. NeepHam Winson; ‘‘ A Lesson 
from the Past,’’ by Mr. J. A..MarsHatu. 


Tue housebreakers are at work in Paris on a residence 
which should possess interest for architects. It was 
erected in 1843 by ALExanDRE Dusots; architect to Lours 
Puitippe, and the portico bore this inscription, ‘‘ a.p.B. 
Mus@ vovit anno mpccoxui.,’’ which signified that the 
country house was dedicated to the muse of architecture. 
Sixty-five years ago the site might be considered as 
suburban. The owner was a scholarly architect, and in 
the small house he had collected a valuable library of 
20,000 volumes, besides engravings and plans which he 
had been gathering during twenty years ; they all related to 
architecture. The house was bequeathed to M. Bute 
BravLt, who had gained a reputation as a director of 
theatres, a dramatic author and a stage manager. He 
introduced valuable furniture, paintings and sculpture. 
The house gave rise to many inquiries by strangers who 
saw it for the first time, for although it was nearly sur- 
rounded by high buildings it still retained its original 
character, which was adapted to the Montmartre of 1840. 
M. Bravur endured the omnibus traffic and the numerous 
vehicles which passed near his house; but as soon as the 
electric cars appeared his patience failed him and he gave 
orders that the house of Dusors should be removed so 
that a mansion may be erected with such thick walls that 
the noise of traffic will cause little inconvenience. 


PEorLE who have the misfortune to be present in a 
city which is subjected to an earthquake are not in the 
disposition to observe phenomena which the Committee 
on Seismological Investigations of the British Association 
would appreciate. But it is suggested that soon after- 
wards such suggestions as the following should receive 
attention :—1. What was the direction in which a given 
mitial impulse was delivered? If the earthquakes dis- 
cussed all originated from faults which ran north and 
south and headed to the west, which, however, is not 
likely, we should have a complete explanation for what 
has been noted. 2. Has the direction in which a primary 
impulse was delivered been southwards towards . the 
Equator, or in the direction of the latitude of its origin ? 
3. Have the wave-paths been sub-oceanic or sub-conti- 
nental? In the first case we havea “‘tapping-off ’’ of 
energy by a layer of water, and inthe second by a layer 
of air. 4. The wave movement we ‘are considering has 
been recorded upon the upper surface of the crust of our 
earth. To what depth beneath this covering does this 
movement extend? Are we dealing with a movement 
which is merely superficial or one. which’ extends to a 


considerable depth-in the material. beneath the crust?s 


Professor Miunez, who is a leading authority, realising the 
increased interest of insurance companies in earthquakes, 
proposes to divide them into three classes. In the first 


‘generally the arrangement in English churches, but by 


-and - squared. flint-work. : 


nS a 
he places those which have had an intensity sufficient to — 
crack walls or break chimneys. Those of the second 
class have had a far greater destructivity, and buildings 
have certainly fallen. In the last class he places all | 
earthquakes which have destroyed towns or caused wide- — 
spread disasters. He has investigated such records as 
exist concerning disturbances during many years, and he © 
remarks that, as far as is known, the big earthquakes of 
the third class seemed to hate the Equator, and would not © 
a 


cross it, but why they could not tell. 


Ir is proposed to increase the number of schools of 
art in Paris by the erection of one devoted to decorative 


| art on the site of the annexe to the hospital Hétel Dieu. 


Before deciding about the arrangements a deputation of BY 
the Municipal Council have visited the principal cities of ~ 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Russia. The — 
schools in Amsterdam and Stockholm especially received — 
attention. But the deputation considered that when all — 
things are taken into account the schools in Paris have ~ 
nothing to learn from any foreign cities. With that con- — 
clusion a great many foreigners would agree. But it must ¢ 
be admitted that the success obtained by Parisians in © 
decorative art is not entirely owing to municipal adminis- 
tration. Heredity counts for much, and for generations — 
the people of Paris have been able from the splendid ex- ~ 
amples set before them in the streets and in the galleries — 
to appreciate the difference between what is true and false — 
in decorations. Paris, it- should: be added, has now a y 
society known as ‘‘ L’Aré et 1’Enfant,’’ and this year “7 
prize of 500 francs will be given to the inventor of a toy — 
which can be cheaply produced and yet is likely to develop 


in very young children a sense of beauty. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HENGAR, CORNWALL: aes ae : 
HIS mansion, which was the seat of Sir W. ONsLow, 


= 


a cost of about 4,0001., the old granite walling being 
utilised in the rebuilding. The staircase is of fumed oak. — 
The architect was Mr. E. H. Seppina. a 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. SOUTHWELL.—_NORTH DOOR AND PART OF 
NORMAN ARCADING IN NORTH PORCH. ‘ 


HIS doorway suggests what fine effects could be ‘ 
produced by the Norman architects by the atd of 
a few features. The entrance is confined as was 


a series of orders, each increasing in width and ie 7 
from slender columns, an impressive effect is produced” 
which is enhanced by the smaller columns and shafts A 
of the arcading on both sides of the porch. ae 


DESIGN FOR A FREE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOMS SUITABLE i 
a FOR A PROVINCIAL TOWN. # 


HIS building has been planned on the closed system 
The accommodation consists of newspaper room, — 
magazine room, reference library, committee room, — 
librarian’s room and offices, &c., while additional store 


room, repairing room, heating apparatus, &c., have been 


provided in the basement. The two elevations facing 
the streets are in Portland stone, the remainder bemg — 
in red brick, and the roof slated. The design 18) a ’ 
Mr. Samuey A. S. Yao. . ! = 
DESIGN FOR NEW OFFICES FOR THE PORT AND HAVEN __ 
COMMISSIONERS, GREAT YARMOUTH. ; Gea 3 

HESE offices are to be erected on the South Quay, next 

to the Custom House, overlooking the river Yare and 
the new crane. Accommodation will be provided on the — 
ground floor for the accountant, the strong rooms, the 
public office, the collector, the harbour master, and also — 


the necessary staff offices. A hall and spacious staircase 
‘leads up to the board room, the clerks’ offices, the cloak 


room, and offices for the Board. The second floor will 
contain committee and muniment rooms. It is intended | 
to carry out the elevation to the quay in Cornish granite 
The architects are Messrs. 
OuLtey & Hawarp, of Great Yarmouth. 


COLQUHOUN ARMS, HOTEL, ARROCHAR, N -B.—FROM DRIVE. i 
A pEscrIPTION of this building was published on August 28. 


~~? 


THE AVEBURY EXCAVATIONS, 1908. 


A ae report of the committee, consisting of Mr. C. H. Read 

(chairman), Mr. H. Balfour (secretary), Lord Avebury, 
‘Dr. J. G. Garson, Mr. A. J. Evans, Dr. R. Munro, Professor 
Boyd Dawkins and My. A. L. Lewis, appointed by the British 
Association to conduct explorations with the object of ascer- 
taining the age of stone circles, was submitted at the Dublin 
meeting. 

The committee report that they have been able to carry 
out the plan of making excavations at Avebury, on the 
portion of the monument belonging to Lord Avebury, who 
kindly gave the necessary permission. The committee in their 
last report asked for a larger grant than usual, owing to the 
size and importance of the work, and it has been found that 
the conditions were even more exacting than was foreseen. 
Owing to the great scale of the vallum and fosse, and more 
especially from the unexpectedly great depth of the latter, 
only a small section could be entirely explored. The small 
portions investigated have, however, yielded interestin g 
results, though the evidence is not so conclusive as the com- 
mittee had hoped. 

_ The most remarkable feature in the exploration was the 
great depth of the fosse. Before the original bottom was 
reached nearly 17 feet of silting had to be removed, and as the 
fosse at this point was about 35 feet wide at the surface of 
the silting and 17 feet wide at the bottom, and the cutting 
24 feet long, the quantity of soil to be removed involved a 
very serious outlay. The section exposed showed very clearly 
the stratification of the silting. The relics found were few, 
but they bore out the theoretical chronology of the filling in 
of the ditch. At the bottom, practically on the floor of the 
fosse, were found picks made from the antlers of red deer, 
showing signs of use ; while at higher levels were found frag- 
ments of Bronze Age pottery, above these Roman fragments, 
and in the upper layers Norman and more recent relics. The 
deerhorn picks recall the flint mines at Cissbury and Grimes 
Graves, where similar picks were found in the workings and 
¢learly belonged to Late Neolithic times. All that can be said 
at present is that the relics tend to confirm the theory that 
the circle at Avebury is of the Neolithic or Early Bronze 
period ; but this can hardly be said to be proved by the present 
exploration. It is of the greatest importance, however, that 
an effort should be made now to decide this question definitely, 
and the committee feels very strongly that the explorations at 
Avebury should be continued. 

‘The committee have been fortunate in again securing the 
services of Mr. H. St. G. Gray, who has superintended the 
workmen with his usual thoroughness ; he has made careful 
scale drawings of the sections exposed, and a series of photo- 
graphs of the cutting at different stages of progress. Mr. 
Gray’s detailed report is appended. 

The committee desire to thank Lord Avebury for kindly 
allowing the explorations to be made, and their thanks are 
also due to the vicar, the Rev. J. G. Ward, for his services in 
securing labourers. The committee would ask to be re- 
appointed with a grant of 120/., and with permission to accept 
contributions towards the cost of exploration from other 
sources, 
adi Introductory Notes. 

By H. Sr. Grorcr Gray. 


Tn point of size and grandeur Avebury stands out pre- 
munently among the prehistoric stone monuments of Great 
Britain ; at the same time it is decidedly difficult to realise 
ully what Avebury and its appendages were when in the 
ieight of their glory. The monument has been terribly muti- 
ated, and vandalism must have reigned supreme for many 
‘ears to effect the complete destruction of some 95 per cent. 
‘f the great monoliths. To understand the original form of 
\vebury it is necessary to refer to the plans of Aubrey, 
‘tukeley, Hoare (drawn by Crocker) and Lukis. Modern 
rcheologists can accept only a certain proportion of the 
tatements and theories advanced by the earlier of these anti- 
‘uaties. Much remains to be proved with regard to the 
fecise original form of the great Avebury monument, and 
Ithough the Kennet Avenue, approaching Avebury from the 
outh-east, is not disputed by anybody, antiquaries are still 
vided in opinion on the question of the former existence of 
Beckhampton Avenue’? on the west-south-west. Then 
‘Sain the connection, if any, which Avebury had with Silbury 
fill remains yet to be determined. But the excavations re- 
ently conducted at Avebury were carried out, not to attempt 
) prove the above-mentioned points, but to endeavour to 
tcrease our knowledge with regard to the probable date of 
onstruction of Avebury, and to test the hypothesis put for- 
ard so often that because the sarsens of Avebury are entirely 
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unworked the monument must be of earlier construction than 
Stonehenge, with its dressed stones. 

The Avebury of to-day consists of a few enormous stand- 
ing stones and similar prostrate stones, scattered over an 
area which is usually recorded as 284 acres and is surrounded 
by a stupendous fosse, now to a large extent silted up; this 
again is bounded by a vallum of imposing height, of whici. 
more than three-quarters remain, many parts being wel! 
preserved. The mutilation of the bank and ditch was cause! 
chiefly by the building of the village and the construction o! 
roads which approach the ancient monument from fou 
directions. Walls and houses, obviously built of the vener- 
able stones cracked up for the purpose, meet one’s gaze at 
every turn. Indeed, as Lord Avebury has said in “ Pre- 
historic Times,’’ “the pretty little village of Avebury, like 
some beautiful parasite, has grown up at the expense, and 
in the midst of the ancient temple.”’ 

Aubrey, Stukeley, and Hoare all agreed that a circle of 
stones followed the course of the fosse on its inner side, and 
that there were two smaller circles within the greater—one 
north and one south—each of which, according to Stukeley, 
contained a concentric circle; that in the centre of the N 
ring there was the so-called “Cove,”’ and in the middle of 
the §. circle a central monolith ( according to Stukeley only). 
There is now no trace of concentric circles. Stukeley’s and 
Crocker’s plans give the diameter of both circles as 410 feet, 
whereas Lukis says the N. circle was not more than 270 fee: 
and the 8. circle 320 feet in diameter. 

Avebury has a circumference (according to Smith and 
others) of no less than 4,442 feet; whereas the vallum and 


‘fosse at Stonehenge measure only 1,107 feet in circumference. 


curiously enough, almost exactly one quarter of Avebury. 
Again, the diameter of the area at Avebury within the en- 
circling vallum measures 1,400 feet, whereas that within the 
vallum at Stonehenge measures but 300 feet. The average 
height of the central area of Avebury above mean sea level 
is 525 feet. It is, like Stonehenge, commanded by higher 
ground at a short distance off. 

W. C. Lukis’s plan, in Smith’s large book on North 
Wilts, is probably the best as yet existing, showing the 
‘remaining stones and the probable position of others as 
ascertained by probing; also the position of holes which 
existed (some still exist) in the central plateau enclosed by 
the fosse. From it we find that in 1881 fifteen stones were 
still standing, sixteen prostrate stones remained visible, the 
existence of eighteen others, now buried underground, was 
ascertained, and thirty-three pits were observed in which 
stones formerly stood. Thus Lukis and Smith accounted 
for eighty-two stones altogether. The sarsens of Avebury 
are far larger than those of Stonehenge. 

Avebury is one of the few stone circles where the ditch 
is within and the rampart outside. Other instances of this 
design occur at the following circles:—Arbor Low, Derby- 
shire (already excavated); the Stripple Stones, Cornwall 
(also excavated); Stennis and the Ring of Brogar, in the 
Orkneys; and Arthur’s Round Table,-in Cumberland; also 
at Chlorus’s Camp, N.E. of Salisbury. At Stonehenge the 
shallow fosse is outside the feeble vallum. 


Previous Excavations. 


Avebury has been the site of archeological explorations 
on three former occasions, but in each case the relics appear 
to have been lost, and very little indeed from the great 
‘“Temple’’ is to be found in local or other museums. In 
the first instance excavations were conducted under the 
direction of the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society in September and October 1865. “Considerable 
researches ’’? were made by “sinking holes in many places, 
running trenches across certain spots, and tunnelling the - 
large external mound.’’ In the vicinity of “The Cove,”’ 
within the N. circle, no traces of a burial deposit were found. 
It is stated that just under the turf two or three fragments 
of British pottery were found, together with bones of sheep 
and a small piece of burnt micaceous sandstone. In digging 
close to the two large stones of “ The Cove,’ layers of blocks 
of sarsens, up to a size of 18 inches across, were uncovered ; 
“they were evidently placed there, and rammed in for the 
purpose of propping the massive stones in their upright 
position.’’ “Black charred matter’’ is recorded to have 
been found, and numerous chips of sarsen. It was thought 
that fires had been lit here for the breaking up of the stones. 
“A good deal of British pottery and many animal bones were 
found in these holes, but no human bones whatever.” To 
the 8.E. of “ The Cove”’ a low embankment was cut through 
from W. to E., the “ finds”’ being a portion of a stag’s horn 
and some fragments of pottery. An excavation was also 
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E. vallum, but nothing was 
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made intothe W. face of the E.N. 
found. Another was made on the 8.W. ata place where the 
yallum had been mutilated for the requirements of the 
modern village; only one fragment of pottery was found 
here. A third excavation into the vallum was made to the 
W.N.W. side of the W. gap without any result in the way 
of relics. ‘The excavations made in all numbered fourteen, 
and the fragments of pottery brought to light from the 
deeper cuttings “ were invariably of the British type.” 
This latter remark is vague, and without seeing the pottery 
it would be unsafe to regard the shards as all being of the 
Bronze Age. Some Norman pottery, although much harder 
baked, has often, in its coarseness and texture, much about 
the same appearance as ancient British pottery, containing 
grains of quartz, &c., and it is only during the last decade 
or so that we have been able to identify shards of pottery 
with any degree of certainty. Those responsible for the 
excavations of 1865 claim to have fairly upset James Fer- 
gusson’s view that Avebury was a vast graveyard, and that 
human bones would be disinterred if search were made. 
When the Rev. W. C. Lukis was making a plan of Ave- 
bury in 1881, his colleague, the Rev. A. C. Smith, rector of 
Yatesbury, resolved to examine the ground with a hope of 
discovering some buried stones. This was carried out by five 
workmen, and the spots specially observed were the places 
where Stukeley and Aubrey showed that stones had stood. 
The result was that sixteen large sarsens of the outer circle 
were discovered, some buried at a considerable depth. It 
was Mr. Smith’s opinion that these stones had been sunk 
deep in the ground by means of pits dug beneath them, 
doubtless to be no longer a hindrance to the plough or for 
‘other agricultural reasons. They were covered up again 
after Mr. Lukis had made his plan, the spots being marked 
by numbered pegs, which shave probably for the most part 
now disappeared. Lukis and Smith also noted and planned 
several pits in which stones originally stood. Hoare noted 
eight of these depressions, but Smith and Lukis were able to 
add twenty-five others not previously recorded. Smith did 
not find many relics during the work of 1881, but some of 
the pottery was, I believe, regarded as being of early date. 
In July 1894 excavations were made into the vallum and 
fosse on the §.E. at the expense of the then owner, Sir 
Henry Meux, Bart., under the general direction of Mr. 
E. C. Trepplin, steward of the estate, and the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Thos. Leslie, also one of the officers of 
the estate. The “finds”? consisted mostly of fragments of 
pottery, one or two worked bones, a few flint implements, 
animal bones, and red deer antlers, some bearing evidence of 
having been used as picks. The latter were found in the 
vallum, having been thrown up in a damaged condition at 
the time of their being broken—viz. when the ditch was 
originally being excavated and the vallum built. The fosse, 
apparently, did not yield any important results, as the 
excavations were carried only to a depth of 75 feet from 
the surface of the silting (about the depth at which I came 
to the upper margin of the chalk rubble in the middle of 
the S. fosse). It would appear, therefore, that when the 
white chalk rubble (in fairly large knobs) was reached, it 
was thought to be the floor of the fosse. Mr. Leslie speaks 
of Romano-British pottery, which may probably be correct 
for the fragments found towards the bottom of his ditch- 
digging, but he does not appear to have dug more than a 
foot or so into the pre-Roman strata of the silting. He 
does not speak of Norman and Early English pottery in his 
notes, but those pieces found above 44 feet in the silting 
would probably, on close examination, prove to be post- 
Roman shards. Perhaps the most interesting structural item 
revealed by the 1894 excavations was a possible indication of 
an inner mound, or vallum, subsequently surmounted by 
another vallum after the growth of vegetation on the pre- 
sumably earlier structure. Mr. Leslie found the surface line 
of an inner bank defined by a curved band of vegetable mould 
measuring about 3) inches thick. His rough notes are at 
present in my possession, and when a fuller account of the 
Avebury excavations is published, it is hoped that the 1894 
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some places had to be increased to 45 feet in order that the 
profile of the fosse, when partly re-excavated, might be shown 
to better advantage. ; 
As it was anticipated that the fosse might prove to be deep, 
ledges had to be left in the silting at different stages to allow 
of the material being thrown up from the lower levels with 
comparative ease; and it was found necessary in a large 
cutting of this sort to wheel out nearly all the material on 
planks. _— - 
The turf and turf-mould was found to reach to a depth of 
0.8 foot ; in it several modern shards and scraps of iron were 
found. We next came to a fine gritty mould, which has been 
called ‘‘ surface silting.” The average depth of this in the 
middle was 3.3 feet from the surface, tapering off towards both 
sides of the ditch. In removing this layer horizontally we 
of course came to earlier deposits on the sides—viz., mixed 
silting and chalk rubble. | 
The next deposit—mixed silting, consisting of mould with 
a larger proportion of small pieces of chalk—extended to an 
average depth of 8.7 feet in the middle of the silting. Th 
deposit was also on the curve. In most places the bottom 
2 feet of this silting was found to be of a finer kind, witha 
smaller admixture of bits of chalk. a. 
When the middle of the mixed silting was reached we p ro- 
ceeded to trace the hard chalk walls of the fosse on both sides 
to the depth we had excavated. This done, the work from 
to day became temporarily checked by the caving-in of p 
of the vertical face of the silting, sometimes two or three 
falling in one night. In the mixed silting, at depths of 5 
6.3 and 7 feet respectively, four sarsen boulders were fou 
each about 2 feet across. “4 
The mixed silting proved to be an interesting deposit as 
far as fragments of pottery were concerned. Four distinct 
qualities were found, representing three definite archwo- 
logical types. In the upper third, and about a depth 
4.5 feet from the surface, Norman and Karly English pot 
was found commonly, indicating not only that Avebury 
overrun during those times, but also that since Karly Nori 
times about 4.5 feet of silting had accumulated in this 
of the fosse. Secondly, pottery of the Roman period 
found at depths varying from 5 to 6 feet in the middle o 
mixed silting deposit ; and thirdly, two fragments of 
British pottery of Bronze Age type were found in the 
third of the mixed silting at a depth of 7.2 feet f 
surface. In the middle division of this area twenty-fi 
ments of pottery were collected, all of Romano-British 
and unornamented. Some of the pieces were small, ar 
possible that a few of them may be post-Roman, but 
doubtedly are pre-Norman. The three pieces of Roma 
associated with the Romano-British pottery consisted of 
thin fragment, brick-red on the two surfaces, a large p 
painted New Forest ware, and a piece of tile, tegula 
coarse Bronze Age type of ware, containing large gr 
quartz, survived into Roman times, and is occasionally 
with Romano-British shards. But when found in d 
posits, unassociated with Romano-British pottery, it is 
rally safe to regard it as being of Bronze Age manuf: 
In the Avebury fosse, however, the highest pieces of th 
type are found 1.2 foot below the Romano-British type. 
position of the various qualities of pottery in the mixe 
silting was most satisfactory as regards chronology. 
To complete the account of the pottery from Cutting No. 
we must at once turn to the vast accumulation of chalk 
from 8.7 feet below the surface of the silting to the bottor 
the fosse. The only fragments of pottery found in this 
were three small pieces of Bronze Age ware, at depths of 7 
7.8 feet and 12.5 feet respectively, two being of the co 
description. There is no question about the depth of thi 
named fragment, which was found in my presence by 
man (who did all the important digging at low levels). 
With one exception, the other ‘‘ finds’ in the chalk rub! 
were valueless as evidence of date. But that exception W' 
an important one—viz. the finding of five red-deer ant! 
picks, for the most part fractured and incomplete, but capat 
of considerable repair, resting on the solid chalk floor 0 
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digging may be spoken of at greater length. The drawings, 
relics, and full notes, over which Mr. Leslie, unfortunately, 
had no control at the close of the diggings, have been lost 
beyond recovery, it is feared, a fact which minimises the 
scientific value of those excavations very considerably. 


Cutting I., Fosse. 


This cutting was 24 feet long, the most westerly margin 
being about 156 feet from the middle of the hedge along the 
road at the Kennet Avenue entrance. Turf was removed to 
a width of 26 feet in the first instance, but this dimension in 


fosse—thrown away when they became useless as 
or two of these picks prove to be excellent specimens Cele 
one exception they are shed antlers, two being extreme 
massive. It is difficult to realise how this stupendous fot 
was excavated out of the solid chalk by means of antler pic 
only. There can be no doubt, I think, that the hardest ch 
must have been loosened, at least to some extent, by the 
of flint hammers and mauls. The other appliances use® 
this work would probably be wooden and bone shovels, 3 
baskets and ropes to haul the chalk to the surface. Close to1 
| bottom of the ditch we found a fragmentary shoulder-b 


a 
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bone in a very bad state of preservation, but I was unable to 
determine if it had been used as a shovel (‘‘ Archeologia, 
xly. 345). 

A flint knife was found at a depth of 13 feet and worked 
flint flakes at 7.3 and 10 feet; also a piece of human skull- 
bone at an approximate depth of 12 feet. 

The chalk rubble covered the sides of the ditch up to the 
top ; in the middle of the silting the deposit was reached at 
a maximum depth of 8.7 feet, and extended downwards to 
the floor of the fosse to a maximum depth of 16.8 feet and a 
minimum depth of 16.6 feet from the surface. We were much 
impeded in clearing the smooth flat floor of the fosse owing to 
the repeated falls from the vertical face of the silting. How- 
ever, after perseverance a length of 17 feet was cleared at tho 
bottom, the length of the excavation on the surface being 
24 feet. The bottom of the fosse averaged 17 feet in width 
(between 17.3 and 16 feet in one part). The inner wall of the 
fosse did not vary in slope very considerably, but the lower 
‘5 feet of the outer wall was very steep in most places (maxi- 
mum inclination 80°). No tool marks were observable on the 
walls of the fosse, near the bottom or elsewhere. 


Concluding Remarks. 


The excavations at Avebury, so far as they have gone, 
hhaye given satisfactory and encouraging results ; but the 
evidence of date is not strong enough to determine, with any 
degree of precision, whether the fosse and vallum were con- 
structed in late Neolithic times or in the early Bronze Age; 
and we have not yet decided the relative dates of Stone- 
henge and Avebury—a matter of far-reaching interest and 
importance to the archeologist. The enormous fosse with 
its steep sides, great depth, and surprising width, is prob- 
ably the largest ancient ditch in Britain that has ever been 
re-excavated. In the work of the re-excavation of the great 
ditch encircling the long barrow known as Wor Barrow, 
Handley, Dorset, it was found that the deepest part was 
133, feet below the silting. This was regarded as a stu- 
pendous undertaking ; at Avebury, however, we had the task 
of removing 163 feet of silting before reaching the floor of 
the fosse. 

No doubt the Avebury fosse increased in width a good 
deal, during the time that it was left open to the bottom ; 
but when allowed to fill up the chalk rubble must have 
accumulated very rapidly, probably in a period not exceed- 
ing fifty years. The relics found in this deposit, therefore, 
although it could not be expected that they would be 
numerous, are of the highest importance as evidence of 
date, not necessarily of the actual time of construction, but 
approximately of the time when the fosse was allowed to 
fill up from natural causes. After the profile of the fosse 
became covered with silting, the rate of filling would become 
very much slower and would advance in a decreasing ratio as 
time went on. Three fragments of pottery of Bronze Age 
type in the lowest deposit are not enough to base a sound 
conclusion on, and the few flint implements and human re- 
mains found there are not of a character to help us in the 
matter of date. But when antler picks were found on the 
floor our minds drifted back to late Neolithic times. At any 
rate until further excavations are conducted we may rest 
assured that the fosse of Avebury was constructed in a late 
Stage of the Neolithic or at the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
a period suggested by Lord Avebury many years ago. 


- STOWE-NINE-CHURCHES AND HEYFORD. 


A PARTY of members of the Northampton Architectural 
% Excursion Club paid a visit to the churches of Stowe- 
nine-Churches and Heyford, under the leadership of the Rev. 
R. M. Serjeantson, F.S.A., and Mr. R. Harrison. At 
Stowe the party were met by the Rev. H. H. Crawley, who 
conducted them over the church. 
The origin of the name Stowe-nine-Churches is still 
wrapped in obscurity, says the Northamptonshire Herald, 
— the most probable solution being that at one time the ad- 
vowson of nine different churches belonged to the lord of the 
manor of Stowe. The local legend however is much more 
picturesque. 
_ Eight attempts were made (so the story goes) to build the 
church, but every night the work completed during the day 
Was entirely demolished, and the tools and building 
materials were carried away to a spot at some distance, on 
which the church now stands. At length a rustic plucked 
up courage to watch all night, and reported next morning 
) that the work of demolition was done by ‘‘summat bigger 
_ Tor a hog.’’ After this the attempt to build on the site 
_ originally selected was abandoned, and the church was 


| erected on the spot so miraculously pointed out, for the 
; Stones and tools were always carried to the same place. 


The 
present church is chiefly modern, having been almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1860. The ancient tower, however, still remains, 
and is an excellent specimen of Saxon work, On the east 
and west faces of the exterior stone pilaster strips are still 
to be seen, and the door from the belfry into the nave is 
thoroughly characteristic of the Saxon period. In the bap- 
tistery near the south door are portions of two interesting 
stone crosses, also of pre-Conquest date, portions of a deco- 
rated piscina, and two panels of a fine Jacobean screen 
which was, unfortunately, removed in the “ restoration ”’ of 
1860. In the vestry is a beautiful Jacobean reredos, and in 
the church barn (now used as a parish room) are the ends of 
many of the old Jacobean pews. 

Next to the tower, however, the most interesting features 
in the church are the monuments to Sir Gerard de L’Isle and 
Dame Elizabeth Carey. The first is of Purbeck marble, and 
is described by Mr. Albert Hartshorne as ‘‘ one of the finest 
effigies of its period in the kingdom.’’ Sir Gerard, who 
died in 1287, is represented in complete chain mail, over 
which is worn the surcoat—a linen garment used to prevent 
the sun’s rays from striking too fiercely on the armour. The 
knight’s eyes are closed, and he lies on his sword, both rare 
features, which are however to be seen on one of the effigies 
in the Temple Church, London. On a panel at the base of 
the tomb are carved the arms of the de L’Isles—a lion 
passant argent crowned or. The monument to Lady Carew 
was erected during her life time, and is one of the finest 


| works of the celebrated Nicholas Stone, ‘“‘ master mason” to 


James I, and Charles I. The sculptor’s notebook is still 
preserved in the Soane Museum, and from it we learn the 
exact cost of the monument :— 

‘The 16th of March, 1617, I undertoke to mak a tombe 
for my Lady, mother to my Lord Danvers, which was all of 
whit marbell and touch, and I set it up at Stow of the nine 
chirches in Northampton some two years after, one alter 
tomb—for the wich I had 2201.’ 


Lady Carey survived the erection of the monument some 
eleven years, dying in 1630, aged eighty-four. She was the 
youngest daughter of John Nevill, Lord Latimer, a collateral 
descendant of the above-mentioned Sir Gerard de L’Isle, who 
lies on the opposite side of the chancel. She married (1) Sir 
John Danvers, (2) Sir Edward Carey, third son of Henry 
Lord Hunsdon, a cousin of Queen Elizabeth, She is seen 
in a reclining attitude, wearing a richly embroidered gown, 
and a mantle lined with ermine. 

Stowe was the home of St. Alnoth, bailiff of St. Wer- 
burga, concerning whom a quaint legend is recorded. The 
people of Weedon were much troubled by flocks of wild 
geese, which caused great havoc in the corn fields. ' At 
length driven to desperation, they carried their tale of woe 
to St. Werburga, who ordered the bailiff to drive the geese 
into an enclosure and: shut them up for the night. The 
geese quietly submitted and made no effort to escape. 
‘““ Never (says the historian who tells the story) was such a 
number of birds got together in one place before.” Next 
morning the “‘ holy maid’’ Werburga ordered their release, 
but forbade them ever to alight again on Weedon fields. 
They took wing, but continued circling round and round 
the place till one of their number who had been killed and 
eaten was restored to them alive, after which they dis- 
appeared ; and from that day to this, so the story goes, no 
wild goose has ever been seen at Weedon. 

St. Alnoth retired to Stowe, where he lived for many 
years as a hermit, and was eventually murdered by robbers. 
His relics were long preserved in Stowe Church. 

At Heyford the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson acted as guide, 
and a fine rubbing of the Mauntell brass was exhibited by 
Mr. Harrison.. The church is of various dates from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature is the south doorway, which has good dog-tooth 
ornament, and is an excellent specimen of Early English 
work. The pillars and arches of the north side of the nave, 
and the whole of the north aisle, are also of the same date. 
The south side of the nave (save the door) is a century later ; 
as is also the chancel—both being built in the Decorated 
style. The contrast between the acutely pointed arches on 
the north side of the nave, and the obtuse, almost elliptical 
ones on the south, is very marked. The clerestory windows 
were added in the fifteenth century, : 

The church contains several interesting monuments and 
brasses. The earliest is a small brass in the chancel to the 
memory of John Mauntell. The inscription is in Norman 
French, and dates probably from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, It runs as follows:—‘‘ John Mauntell gist 
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icy, Wlizabeth sa femme auxi. De les almes Dieu eit mercy. 
Amen.”’ (John Mauntell lies here and Elizabeth his wife. 
On ‘their souls God have mercy.) The Mauntells occur as 
landowners at Heyford at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and in 1446 John Mauntell purchased the whole 
Matior of Heyford. His son, Sir Walter Mauntell, who 
was Sheriff of Northants in 1459 and 1464, died June 13, 
1487, and was buried at Heyford. His altar tomb has been 
swept away, but the fine brass which rested upon it still 
remains, and is now laid in the floor of the sanctuary. The 
figures of Sir Walter and his wife, Dame Elizabeth, are 
depicted in the characteristic costumes of the Karly Tudor 
period. The knight is represented in full armour, but 
with head uncovered. He holds his wife’s hand in his; his 
left hand rests on his heart. The great-grandson of Sir 


Walter and Dame Elizabeth, John Mauntell of Heyford, . 


came to an untimely end, and involved his family in ruin. 
Sallying out one night on a midnight frolic (with his 
brother-in-law, Lord Dacre, and other kindred spirits) to 
chase-the deer in Sir Nicholas Pelham’s park in Sussex, the 
party came upon three keepers. A fight ensued, in which 
one of the keepers was mortally wounded. Mauntell and his 
friends were all arrested, convicted of murder, and executed, 
and their estates escheated to the Crown. Walter Mauntell, 
son of the murderer, completed the ruin of his family by 
joining in the unsuccessful rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
He was taken prisoner, thrown into the Tower, and shortly 
afterwards executed, and attainted February 27, 1554. His 
estates at Heyford escaped confiscation, as they had been 
settled on his mother, Anne, sister of Lord Dacre, but they 
were shortly afterwards (1556) sold to Francis Morgan, son 
of Thomas Morgan, of Kingsthorpe. 

Morgan was a judge of King’s Bench, and is said by 
Bridges to have been the man who pronounced sentence of 
death on Lady Jane Grey, and who shortly afterwards went 
mad, crying out in his fits of frenzy, ‘‘ Take away the Lady 
Jane from me.’”’ This, however, was Sir Richard Morgan, 
Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas—a totally different 
person. Francis Morgan did not become a Judge till Marcu, 
1558—four years after Lady Jane’s death. He died in 
August of the same year (1558) and was buried in the church 
of All Saints, Northampton. A fine monument was after- 
wards erected to his memory in Heyford Church, from 
which fact it has always been assumed that he was buried 
there. The Judge is represented in his wig and scarlet robes 
kneeling at a desk, with his two sons in armour behind him. 
Opposite to him kneels his wife (Ann Pemberton), behind 
whom are represented three daughters, all kneeling. Francis 
Morgan was succeeded by his eldest son, Thomas Morgan, 
vn name is still commemorated on one of the Heyford 
bells— 

‘‘Thomas Morgan, Esquier, gave mee 

To the church of Heford franke and free. 1601.” 


His tomb is mentioned by Baker in 1822, but nothing now 
remains of it but a few scattered fragments. On the out- 
break of the Civil War between King Charles and his Par- 
liament, the Morgans of Heyford ardently espoused the 
Royalist cause. Thomas Morgan was a colonel in King 
Charles’s army, and was killed in the first battle of New- 
bury, September 20, 1643. His faithful troopers carried his 
body to Somerton in Oxfordshire, where it was buried. His 
half-brother, Sir Anthony Morgan, was also a Royalist, and 
fought at Edgehill, and received the honour of knighthood. 
Early in the war the Manor House of Heyford was plun- 
dered by the Parliamentarians (1643), and long remained 
uninhabited. It was still unoccupied in 1652, as we learn 
trom an entry in the parish registers. For a medley of 
Latin and English it would be hard to beat. ‘‘ 1652 Joanna 


Abbey de Roade (co-itinerant cum old Phipps and his wife . 


and moriens in our Great Place house lying open unto vag- 
rants) sepulta fuit October 12.”’ 


_ EDINBURGH MASTER OF WORKS, 
HE Corporation of Edinburgh have received seventy-one 
applications for the appointment of burgh engineer and 
master of works. The salary is 6001. a year, and this sum 
will gradually be increased to 8001. The following is 
a list of the candidates:—Henry OC. Adams, Birming- 
ham; George E. Arnold, 19 Cowley Mansions, Vassall 
Road, Brixton, 8.W.; W. Bain, 44 Grove Avenue, Twicken- 
ham ; C. Owen-Baines, Paignton ; Benjamin Ball, Nelson ; 
M. Ratcliffe Barnett, 124 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; James 
Henry Bentley, deputy burgh engineer and surveyor, Old- 
ham; Walter W. Bond, 11 Cranworth Gardens, Brixton 
Road, London, S.W.; Andrew G. Brandram, assistant en- 


veyor’s office, Hawick; Reginald Brown, engineer and sur-_ 

veyor, Southall, Middlesex ; William Bruce, chief assistant, 

burgh engineer’s office, Edinburgh; John Bryce, burgh en- 

gineer and master of works, Partick ; William Bryson, River 

Bank, Irvine; A. Burton, burgh engineer and surveyor, — 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; Herbert Talbot Butt, Carwinbay, Long- — 
town, Cumberland ; P. H. Cossar, Crookston, Renfrewshire ; _ 
Thomas John Coulle, Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, — 
E.C. ; George William Cowie, 3 Eva Place, Edinburgh ; 

James Cowley, 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow; EH. G. 

Crocker, His Majesty’s Dockyard, Rosyth ; Thomas Danks, — 
Sheffield ; Nelson F. Dennis, burgh engineer, West Hartle- 
pool; James Diggle, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, — 
Matlock ; Frederick Percy Dolamore, deputy burgh engineer, — 
Bournemouth ; Alfred Fidler, burgh engineer, Northampton ; — 
William Forbes, burgh engineer’s office, Edinburgh; James 

Gair, Town Hall, Hammersmith; A. R. Galbraith, district 
surveyor, county burgh of Portsmouth ; John Gordon, deputy — 
burgh surveyor and water engineer, Aberdeen; Andrew R. 
Gray, city engineer and surveyor’s office, Birmingham; — 
Joseph P. Greenwood, Burnley, Lancashire ; William Hedley 
Grieves, town surveyor and waterworks engineer, Buxton; 
T. J. Guilbert, Rotais, Guernsey; J. Fred Harrison, Glas- 
gow; T. W. A. Hayward, Battersea ; J. Alwyn Heap, burgh — 
engineer, Todmorden, Lancashire; Harley Heckford, burgh — 
engineer and surveyor, Council offices, Poplar, E.; Harry 
Holmes, assistant burgh surveyor and waterworks engineer, — 
Croydon ; Alfred E. Hurse, 1 Cobham Terrace, nas 


Kent; Robert Keir, 20 George Street, Edinburgh ; Thomas — 
Kidd, civil, municipal and water engineer, Swadlincote, — 
Burton-on-Trent ; Frank G. Lagerwall, consulting engineer, — 
India House, 84 Leadenhall Street, London, H.C.; J. C. H. 
Lambert, Municipal Buildings, Tottenham, N.; Neil 
M‘Caskill, 13 Lilybank Street, Glasgow; George R. Mac- 
kenzie, Lower Lady’s Hills, Kenilworth; Kenneth Parker 
Mackintosh, 43 High Street, Rochester, Kent; Charl 
Mathew, burgh engineer and surveyor, Ryde, Isle of Wight; 
Ernest R. Matthews, burgh engineer, Bridlington, York- 
shire; W. R. Maxwell, burgh engineer and master of works, 
Airdrie ; Alexander Millar, 9 Langley Mansions, Vauxhall, 
London, S.W. ; W. W. Moore, 16 Rothesay Gardens, Partick ; 
John H. Nicholls, architect and surveyor, 18 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland; F. H. Nicholson, 49 Eaton Terrace, London, — 
S.W.; John T. Pegge, city surveyor, Durham ; J. 8S. Picker-_ 
ing, burgh engineer, Cheltenham ; Samuel Albert Pickering, — 
Hale, Cheshire ; James Pirie, 135 George Street, Edinburgh; — 
Thomas Pritt, Ribbleton, Preston, Lancashire; Andrew — 
Robson, burgh engineer’s office, Edinburgh ; David Ronald, — 
burgh engineer and master of works, Falkirk ; Charles Rule 
surveyor’s office, Haswell, Sunderland; Thomas H. Scott, 
burgh engineer and master of works, Inverness ; W. Shackle- 
ton, burgh engineer and surveyor, Grantham; J. Walker 
Smith, burgh engineer and surveyor, Barrow-in-Furnessj: 
Charles H. N. Sutter, surveyor, Bray Urban District Council, - 
Bray ; William Thorburn, 45 Montague Street, Edinburgh > 
Llewellyn H. Wilkins, 2 Gatcombe Road, Tufnell Park, | 
London, N.; H. Percy Williams, 29 Southgate, Halifax; 
Henry York, engineer and surveyor, Station Road, New 
Barnet ; and John Young, burgh surveyor, &c., Ayr. } 
The list on Friday was reduced to the following :— 
William Bruce, chief assistant, burgh engineer’s offi e, 
Edinburgh; John Bryce, burgh engineer and master of 
works, burgh of Partick; Alexander Millar, A.M.1.C.K.,_ 
London; J. S. Pickering, burgh engineer, Cheltenham 5 — 
David Ronald, C.E., burgh engineer and master of works, — 
Falkirk; J. Walker Smith, burgh engineer and surveyor, 
Barrow-in-Furness ; and John Young, burgh surveyor, Ayt 
On Tuesday the list was further reduced :—Messrs. Bryce, 
Smith and Young. i: 


Tugs ee 
A CLASSICAL CONVERSAZIONE. + 
XCEPTIONAL interest attached to the conversazione — 
given to the members of the British Association om 
Saturday night in the Royal College of Physicians, Kildare — 
Street, by the Classical Association of Ireland. Those who — 
were present, says the Irish Times, had the unique experience . 
of hearing Greek odes set to music and of witnessing an 1m- 
portant presentation to the Classical Association by Com- — 
mendatore Boni, Director of Excavations in Rome, who came 
specially to Dublin to make the presentation on behalf of the 
Syndic of Rome. In addition they had the pleasure of hearimg” 
from the Commendatore a lecture on Trajan’s column, which 
was illustrated by dozens of lantern slides of the famous reliefs 
that ornament the monument, and have proved of such assist 
ance to historical investigators for the light which they throw - 


gineer, Portsmouth Corporation ; Charles Brown, burgh sur- | on life as it really was in the Roman Empire. 


i 
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The performance of the Greek odes was described by the 
Rey. Professor Browne, F.R.U.I., who initiated them as 
‘some experiments in Greek choral rhythm,’’ and the artists 
were members of the University College Choral Union. The 
accompaniment was limited to strings, clarionette and flute. 
In explaining the experiments which were about to be made, 
the Rey. Professor Browne said that it was not intended to 
sive a realistic imitation of Greek music. The voices would 
»e supported by the strings, but the strings should be plucked 
9 give a representation of the Greek harp. This could not be 
varried out all through to suit a modern audience, so it had 
yeen necessary to make some sacrifice of pedantry to the re- 
juirements of the composer. The ode of Sophocles to Apollo, 
vom ‘‘(idipus Rex,’”’ was then performed. The strophes 
vere sung in Greek and the anti-strophes in. English, so 
\rranged as to preserve the characteristic metre of the original, 
(he melody, which was based solely on the rhythm, was im- 
wressive, though if unduly prolonged its severe character 
aight make it seem monotonous. The balancing of the musical 
‘eats, one answering the other, was rather suggestive of a 
jair of musical sledge-hammers descending on anvils, with 
maller hammers tapping in between to fill up the intervals. 
‘he second item was Pindar’s Third Olympian. This ode is 
n an unusual metre, as to the proper reading of which there 
s considerable controversy among metri¢al experts. The Rey. 
*rofessor Browne explained briefly some of the principal 
eadings and his reasons for differing from them ; and in the 
ew explanation which he put forward he stated that his aim 
ad been to produce an effect which would have a certain 
mount of beauty and would at the same time embody a 
lovement suggestive of marching. His success, if any, must 
e judged by the extent to which he had achieved this result. 
‘he triad which was sung consists of a strophe, a metrically 
lentical anti-strophe and an epode. The strophe and epode 
‘ere sung in Greek and in unison, and the anti-strophe was 
iven in English, with a somewhat more modern treatment 
ithe music. The performance was pleasing as well as in- 
wresting, and it certainly brought out the marching effect to 

hich the Rev. Professor had referred. 

_ In introducing Commendatore Boni, Mr. Butcher men- 
oned that the Commendatore had been in Ireland before, 
ad that he had come specially from Rome to show his interest 
. the Classical Association by being present on this interest- 
if occasion. 

Commendatore Boni then presented formally to the Asso- 
ation. a full-size plaster cast of a newly discovered bronze 
\seription of the year 89 B.c. The inscription contains two 
screes by the Pompey who was Imperator of the Roman 
‘my during the siege of Asculum, and is regarded by experts 
| one of the most important records of the kind that have 
ven found in reference to the last century of the Republic. 
te Commendatore mentioned that the bronze had fallen 
to the-hands of an Italian mechanic who was quite ignorant 
| 1ts value, but fortunately it had been acquired for the 
‘unicipal collection of archeology in Rome. 

_ Mx. Justice Madden, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
ommendatore Boni and to the Syndic of Rome, said that it 
Ws a great honour to the Classical Association to be permitted 
| give to the world for the first time such an interesting 
‘scription, associated as it was with some of the most famous 
irsonalities in the history of Rome. He had followed from 
Ff to time the accounts of Commendatore Boni’s labours, 
ad had been struck greatly with the extraordinary persever- 
‘ce with which he had encountered difficulties that would 
Ive daunted a less perfect investigator, and also with the 
‘tuition that had enabled him to find the exact localities in 
‘uch interesting finds were likely to occur. 
® Rev. Dr. Delany, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
‘at his memory of Roman history was too hazy to do more 
"il express in general terms his appreciation of the value of 
> find ; the period to. which it referred led up to one of the 
ist important periods in Roman history—that of the struggle 
{ween Cesar and Pompey, with all the great consequences to 
» world that resulted from that struggle. Discoveries such 
1 Commendatore Boni’s enabled them to realise more fully 
y condition of things in those distant days, and already it 
ld be said that modern discoveries had proved the truth of 
‘ny of the statements of old historians and the truth of 
‘ny old traditions upon which doubts had been thrown by 
* Sceptics of the last century. 
, Commendatore Boni, having acknowledged the vote of 
nks, delivered an interesting lecture on Trajan’s column 
‘Rome. By means of lantern slides he gave representations, 
larged beyond life-size, of the soldiers, horses, boats, build- 


ts and other items that make up the spiral reliefs that | 


tirele the column, and interpreted, almost as exactly as if 


| he had Bayeux tapestry inscriptions to guide him, what the 


various groups of figures were intended to represent. Lantern 
slides showing the ruins of some of Trajan’s colonial cities 
which were scattered in Asia Minor, North Africa and various 
parts of Europe were followed by other slides showing por- 
tions of the ruined buildings in detail, and enabling one-to 
realise the marvellous solidity of the theatres, temples, baths 
and public promenades of these old Roman cities. Frequently 
there were humorous allusions. One was to traces of the 
activity of the suffragettes—‘‘ feminists ’’ the Commendatore 
called them—that had been discovered. Another occurred in 
an account of a speech by Hadrian, which had been preserved 
in an inscription. After congratulating his soldiers he went 
on, the audience were told, ‘‘in the style of the German 
Emperor,’ to find fault with the way in which their fortifica- 
tions had been constructed. 

At the conclusion of his address Commendatore Boni was: 
warmly applauded. 

Before separating the company examined with interest a. 
series of maps illustrating Greek history, which were. ex- 
hibited by the Rev. T. Corcoran, 8.J. 


GENERAL V. INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 
AMERICA.* 

\HE very thoughtful article by Mr. Geo. C. Nimmons in 

the January number of the Architectural Record is but 

one of the many indications pointing to a very general dis-- 

position to question the economy and efficiency of current 

methods of management and of letting contracts in the 
building trades. 

So far, however, I think no practical suggestion has been 
made of anything better, at least in the way of general 
methods. As to a complete abolishment of competitive ten- 
ders, I think discussion is altogether an idle one. As long 
as men are willing to estimate and offer proposals in com- 
petition, this competitive feature will surely exist. And 
what is more, if properly managed and safeguarded, that 
feature would seem both satisfactory and unavoidable. The 
competitive system certainly has been productive of a great 
many reforms and economies in the building trades by put- 
ting a premium on efficient management and improved 
methods in manufacturing and handling labour and 
materials, and, as a general proposition, work by the day is 
not as cheap as work by contract. 

On the other hand, with better methods of management, 
giving more attention to details, certain improvements might 
be made in the manner of inviting tenders, very materially 
reducing the waste of labour now imposed on contractors. 

As building construction was formerly carried on, each 
set of mechanics took hold when the building seemed ready 
for their particular work, under the management of the 
architect, and speed of construction was not required, as a 
rule. But nowadays a building is expected to be finished 
in a certain space of time, at a cost not to exceed a certain 
limit, and the building must be equipped for its uses with 
a great many conveniences and appliances formerly unknown 
and unheard of. The popular idea to the contrary not- 
withstanding the general standard of work is now much 
higher than formerly, requiring a much closer supervision 
and expert guidance, and constructions and appliances have 
become complicated to such an extent as to make an old-time 
building plan compare to a modern one much as the draw- 
ing of an old fashioned horse-power threshing machine 
would to a modern newspaper printing press. 

A building is in course of construction, a number of 
mechanics of different trades are at work shaping and setting 
materials which have been prepared, more or less, in different 
shops, often hundreds of miles away, all sets of mechanics 
and all shops being provided with scale drawings, full size 
details and specifications, all being subject to shop and field 
superintendence and acceptance or rejection as to materials 
and workmanship by the architect or whoever may have 
been vested with that authority. When we stop to consider 
the fact that the number of individual contractors and pur- 
veyors of materials of a building of no uncommon size 
usually run into the scores, then some idea may be gathered 
as to the magnitude of the task. 

Add to this the fact that New York possesses the world’s 
greatest market for building materials, every race and every 
clime seeking in it an outlet for its products, and we realise 
at once the importance of expert selection and skilful pur- 
chasing of materials of every kind. 

In order to solve the problem described there is need of 
complete and efficient organised management. On the other 


IN 
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hand, the building trades of New York possess facilities 
-of such excellence and magnitude as to render the task of 
organised management of building construction much 
simpler and easier than would appear possible at first sight. 

The individual organisations existing for doing any kind 
of work, from excavating, caisson and foundation work to the 
finest of decorative work are so numerous and the army of men 
engaged in the building trades is so enormous as to far out- 
strip anything of its kind ever dreamed of anywhere, and it 
is led by engineers, experts and men of business who stand 
as high in their professions and in the community as those 
of any other branch of business. 

This points to a system of individual contracts, upon 
competition or without, as feasible and economical, dividing 
the work so as to entirely avoid subletting, and as, in the 
‘building trades the recognised terms are cash each month, 
leaving only the expected profit for the last payment, and as, 
in any event, the individual contractors must find the money 
for carrying on the work, no financial organisation is needed 
to speak of. 

The management needed, therefore, consists of the fol- 
lowing units :— 

1. A draughting office for laying out, setting and anchor- 
ing plans, working and shop outlays, for doing measuring 
and checking, taking off quantities and doing quantity 
surveying generally, listing orders for the material yards, 
mills, shops, &c., estimating and generally all technical 
work in connection with the execution of work, including also 
general superintendence and checking the work of the fore- 
men or superintendents in the shops and on the works and 
furnishing data for certification of payments. 

2. A general business office for booking all contracts and 
orders, inviting tenders, certifying payments, attending to 
correspondence, pay-rolls, time sheets, &c. 

The natural historic and logical arrangement would seem, 
at least for buildings of average size, to suggest leaving the 
-entire management with the architect, making him solely 
responsible to the owner for results. 

This would be easy of accomplishment by so extending 
the staffs of architects’ offices as to include the necessary 
office forces for managing the individual contracts. As a 
matter of economy individual firms organised permanently 
for any special kind of work and possessing the experience 
and facilities accumulated from year to year certainly must 
‘be assumed to work more cheaply and better than gangs of 
men picked up for the occasion. 

I believe this is also the safest method because the owner 
is dealing direct with the individual contractor in each case. 
I believe it is the quickest and most direct because it is a 
single-headed management. 

I believe it is the only one by which the owner can be 
sure, in all cases, to obtain the terms of a cash purchase for 
his cash. 

I further believe it is, in the last analysis, the only 
system in line with general experience and policy for this 
reason. that the management of contracts on behalf of an 
owner is a fiduciary act of a professional nature. For that 
reason the protection of professional standards, professional 
penalties, professional conscience and honour should be 
thrown around it. 

This is not a question of honesty or whether architects 
are more or less honourable in their dealings than contrac- 
tors. It is purely a question of method and of contract. A 
contractor as a man of business may accept and even demand 
discounts and ‘‘ rake-offs’? which an architect cannot retain. 

In the case of a lump sum contract the contractor may, 
if he chooses, sublet to an inferior set of sub-contractors and 
pocket the difference. It is his legal right to do so. 

In the case of an arrangement of cost and a profit he 
may add the trade discounts and rake offs to that profit with- 
out the owner’s knowledge and without loss of standing. 
Now, a contract in which one contracting party is thus at 
the other party’s mercy is surely not a fair contract. 

As a rough figure it may be said that the usual 10 per 
cent. now paid to general contractors probably represents 
a fair average on work of average size, but it varies very 
largely. Probably most of our work, so far, has suffered 
from lack of organised management, lack of complete shop 
details and ample shop and field superintendence. 

It will pay in buildings of any considerable size to have 
a complete management and I believe it would stop much 
waste now unavoidable, an item which alone might pay for 
the management, and in cases certainly would. 

The practice of subletting is due to lack of management 


at the fountain head, and certainly has proved both expen- 
sive and troublesome. ' 
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At an arbitration proceeding for cabinet work in a: 
uptown hotel, some parts of it were found to have been sub- 
let six deep and to carry a profit of 60 to 70-per cent., a 
subletting, three, four and five deep is of the most common 
occurrence, and means, of course, accumulated profits, _ 

I said subletting was due to lack of management at the 
fountain head because this makes it necessary to reduce the 
number of subcontractors to be managed, which again prac 
tically divides the work into a certain number of mi 
general contracts. It must be evident, at a glance, th 
this respect also very real and important benefits c 
derived from a management equipped for dealing di 
with every individual manufacturer or contractor doing 
with his own men in any special line. There is, of course, 
a limit to this, as every manufacturer must purchase 
parts of his work from other manufacturers. How 
there certainly would be a decided saving in cost on 
head also, and, what is more important still, a managem 
dealing with all shops direct, promptly furnishing them 
working outlays and looking after the work, would in its 
be conducive to economy, efficiency and speed without reg: 
to the saving of accumulated profits referred to. That 
management must avoid the fault of being too costly : 
cumbersome for its purpose, goes without saying. The a 
must always be the simplest and cheapest management 
able of yielding results. 

The position of the Institute on this question is somew! 
peculiar. Starting from the fundamental assumption 
its members are acting in a purely consulting capacit 
would appear that so far the management of building ¢ 
struction has not formed a theme for discussion at a 
the annual conventions. ' 

The policy of most prominent architects, however, 
to have been in favour of doing work by general con 
The only important exception I have been able to find : 
to the annual convention at Washington, D. ©., in If 
when a committee report strongly condemnatory of 
system of general contracts was adopted—however, wi 
suggesting any substitute for the method condemned. — 

At the Chicago convention last November the qu 
was not touched upon. = 

Many of us had hoped that the Institute would 
out the matter, and regretted the action taken at Wa 
ton because it condemned the only method generally 
tised without suggesting anything better. At the sa 
the conventions of the American Institute of Architects 
sisting as they do of delegates from all parts of the co 
with rather varied interests and working under diffe 
ditions are greatly hampered in dealing with such a sw 
and it is probably no more than fair to treat the su 
one yet to be taken up for discussion in spite 
Washington resolution. It is also fair to add th 
exists no rule of the Institute which would stand in 
of managing work executed by individual contracts. 
the Washington resolution was otherwise justifiable 
way, I think few will question. j 

Essentially there are really but two developed 
of organised management of building construction ir 
ence, namely :— Pe 

1. The method described in the first part of this 
as the method of individual contracts, being the 
one and still in use in parts of Europe, and, on thi 
the Atlantic, by a few architects and most of the 
operators, who sometimes are architects themselves, 
times purchase plans and do their own managing. 

2. The method of general contracts with which t 
struction Company is so nearly alike that one and 
firm frequently operates in both capacities. 

The method of general contract has now been in 
perhaps fifty years or more and has, therefore, re 
thorough test. 2 

At the end of that period it stands condemned 
American, Institute of Architects, a tribunal the 
petence and character of which surely no one will 
It is also condemned no less severely by individ 

tractors who have executed the sub-contracts und 
general contractors, and who latély, in cases, haye ¢ 
their disapproval to the length of organised oppo 
mainly, as seems to be generally understood, on ace 
complaints as to promptness of transmitting pa: 
received from owners for sub-contractors’ work, aml 
account of alleged unfair methods of competition. - 
generally assumed that such practices have been 

common and that owners have suffered through 

that, through the operation of general contracts, the 

of a contractor, sometimes none too good, has been vi al 
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ituted for the owner’s cash, or, in a word, the owner 
said the cash ay Dae ii ene of ‘‘slow pay’’ by 
‘ ing through the general contractor. ' 
aie Reicks the following from the report of the Fortieth 
Annual Convention of the A. I. A. :— 

“This setting up of the general contractor has resulted 
in the great building corporations of the present time. They 
have been able to force the sub-contractors to a lower price, 
consequently, they have introduced a lower grade of work, 
and have succeeded in keeping the architects at arm’s length 
from the man who does the work. 

‘And whereas the former sub-contractors were of con- 
siderable importance they are now crowded out, their output 
is modified, the standard of their work is lowered by price 
competition, pride of workmanship must give place to a 
commercial fight for existence, and they are reduced to a con- 

dition of despair. They must employ cheaper labour, so 
they fight with the unions upon issues which they could 
otherwise easily adjust. Sympathetic strikes occur all along 
the line where strikes might be confined to one particular 
trade and the whole matter grows more complex and diffi- 
cult as we proceed. sits] 

‘““We see no reason for supporting a system which is 
uneconomical, which is disastrous to our business interests, 
destructive to our professional relations with our clients, 
and absolutely damning to our art.”’ 

The chief objections to the system of general contract, 
yiewed as a method, are as follows:— 

1, On legal grounds:—Undue power acquired by the 
contractor to injure the owner’s credit. In the event of the 
financial embarrassment or death of the general contractor 
or disagreements between him and the owner or architect, 
the contractor controls the sub-contractors, who, however, 
possess lienable rights in the property, and through this 
fact acquire a power which might put the owner in a posi- 
tion of having to face the alternative of exactions or an 
assault on his credit by the filing of liens, and organised 
tie-ups of the operation. 

2. On account of loss of control on the part of the archi- 
tect acting for the owner. 

In the case of individual contractors, a name stands for 
a certain quality and standard of dealings. The price and 
value of contractors’ work must therefore vary according to 
the individual firms or sub-contractors whom the general 
contractor may see fit to employ. In choosing such, he is 
practically unhampered and enjoys a freedom protected by 
law. Now a system which enables one of the contracting 
parties to render to the other at his own pleasure work in- 
ferior to that contracted for, or fails to provide easy and 
effective means for enforcing a contract for a certain definite 
quantity and quality of work, that surely is neither a good 
nor a safe system to adopt. 

Now, I do not say this is done, as a rule. There are, of 
course, 48 many men with consciences in general contracting 
as in any other business. I say it can be done, and it is 
done; the great lack of recognised standards of quality in 
materials and workmanship makes it exceedingly hard to 
enforce specifications by legal means, and juries are sup- 
posed to stand uniformly on the contractor’s side. By indi- 

vidual contracts, however, the owner is able to weigh the 
difference in price against the difference in quality and make 

_ a choice accordingly. 
_ $. On account of the implied dual nature of management. 

The architect representing the owner and the contractor, 
on a business venture, are managing the building construc- 

tion, or rather the contractor is managing it, subject to the 
approval of the architect, who is also to interpret plans and 
Specifications and decide in constructive emergencies, 

Tn cases of mistake, misunderstandings, accidents and any 
of the varied ‘troubles’ of which building construction, 
at least under present conditions, seems to be rather pro- 
lific, the routine is from the foreman to the sub-contractor, 
to the general contractor, to the architect, and back through 

Same course reversed. In the meanwhile, water is 
| tuning through the. Danube. ‘The dual management can- 
not appeal to anyone as productive of speed, economy, good 
| work, or smooth running, and even where it works fairly 


well, a better system should work better. 
To these three points I might add a fourth, and no 
_ Bnimportant one at that—that of the relation to the labour 
unions. General contractors and construction companies 
are big targets, and all the disturbances of late years have 
_ centred mainly around them. Yet it is generally under- 
stood that they, as a tule, have to be extra lenient and 


generous, for which, if true, the owner pays as a matter 
_\0f course, 


At any rate, the individual contractor certainly is in a 
far better position to deal with them, and, I think, really 
does get along with less friction and trouble. 

Finally, as a general thing, I do not believe any system 
will appeal to all men and all circumstances. Personal 
relations play a part, and almost every case is in a measure 
a different one. 

However, what I am mainly contending for is the import- 
ance of ample and well-organised management by competent 
men, the ideal management being that headed by the 
man who invents the plan, and therefore should know all 
governing conditions best. But in any event, a complete 
management, a single-headed management and one working 
on professional lines, 

I have omitted the question of estimates and of keeping 
within the same, as they apply to all methods alike, with 
this difference in favour of an organisation headed by the 
architect, that reliable preliminary estimates would then 
become a real possibility. There will of course always exist 
gambling on results, charges and fees contingent upon 
keeping within certain limits, &c., but owners should bear 
in mind that, in such cases, the other side frequently is in 
a position to ‘‘play with loaded dice,” or ‘‘betting on a 
certainty.”’ 

Finally, a last word on another phase of sub-letting. 
If in the building trades, as elsewhere, a name stands for 
quality, no contract is definite which does not, in addition 
to specifications and drawings, specify the contractor. 

In general letting of competitive contracts such a thing 
is practically impossible, and it is undoubtedly true that, as- 
a general thing, good workmanship and good individual con- 
tractors suffer under the general contracting system, although 
some general contractors contend for prices which enables: 
them to employ the best, just as some maintain very excel- 
lent organisations and do the best kind of work. 

Tha general contractor, when his contract has been 
signed, may do the work as he chooses by any method or 
sub-contractor he may select, no matter what the contract 
or specifications may say on that point. I understand the 
Court of Appeal has passed on this point. . 

There lies in this, of course, a temptation to some and 
a loophole for those who have bid too low. However, indivi- 
dual contractors also practice subletting as a general con- 
tracting proposition in their particular lines. This is most 
objectionable when firms of standing do so as a means of 
exploiting their names. 

It constitutes, of course, a gross breach of faith on the 
part of such firms to charge at the rate of their own make 
and deliver an article of inferior make. 


ARCHA-OLOGY IN SUSSEX. 


be Tuesday five churches and a priory, all within the com- 

pass of the few miles of beautiful West Sussex country 
between Pulborough and Petworth, were visited during the 
Sussex Archeological Society’s annualexcursion, Mr, Philip 
M. Johnston, F.R.1.B.A., says the Sussex Daily News, played 
a most valuable part'in the whole day’s doings, and the un- 
burdening of his skilful researches was all the more welcome 
for the spice of criticism with which his papers were leavened. 
He was inclined to be severe about the handiwork of certain 
vicars of Fittleworth of a past generation, who destroyed the 
symmetry of the ‘‘ beautiful Early English chancel’ for the 
sake of making room for an organ, and who placed ‘‘ bath- 
room’ tiles as a dado round the chancel; and he took the 
opportunity of protesting in the name of the Society against 
the vandalism which had just permitted the destruction of 
a perfect string-course of thirteenth-century date in Rust- 
ington Church (not in the day’s tour of inspection) for the 
sake of introducing panelling in the chancel. All this was 
typical of the earnestness with which the Sussex archeolo- 
gists undertook their summer excursion, yet another illustra- 
tion of which was found in the ardour with which the long 
programme was pursued to the last item. 

The tour of visits began at Pulborough, where vehicles 
were in waiting to take the party to the fine church, with its 
handsome Perpendicular tower and’ porches, its twisted 
chancel—believed to be expressive of the inclination of the 
Lord’s head as He hung upon the cross—its rough arches of 
cross-grained local stone, its brasses and other interesting 
features. 

The architectural.and archeological points of Pulborough 
Church were exhaustively covered by Mr. Johnston, who was 
able to point to a late twelfth-century relic in the Sussex 
marble font, and the earliest portion of the existing church— 
the chancel—about 1220, but the main building is of the 
fifteenth century, and this comparatively late date gives the 
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church a peculiar interest in a county whose churches are 
mostly of much more ancient origin, very little actual church 
building having been undertaken in the fifteenth century. 

The decorations which extend all round the walls of the 
little church of St. Botolph, Hardham, were particularly 
appreciated. Mr. Johnston expressed the opinion that there 
was no more important church for paintings in England than 
this, for the completeness of the subjects and the earliness of 
the date at which they were painted. He placed the work as 
far back as the twelfth century, and gave the Archeological 
Society credit for having done something to preserve this 
valuable memorial of Early English ecclesiastical art by com- 
missioning him some years ago to size and varnish the walls. 
The anchorite’s squint in the east wall was a special object of 
curiosity for the company. 

Hardham Priory revealed one of the gems of thirteenth- 
century architecture left in Sussex, and everyone was struck 
with the singular beauty and elegance of the screen of the 
chapter-house of this twelfth-century foundation. It was a 
small house of Augustinian canons, and though much of the 
property, other than the chapter-house, has been modernised, 
-Mr. and Mrs. Aysh kindly permitted the visitors to see the 
cellarage or crypt, with its vaulted roof. The property is now 
the possession of Lord Charles Beresford. 

Stopham’s practically perfect pre-Conquest church, with 
its associations with the Barttelot family, awakened fresh 
interest. Mr. Johnston gave the date of the chancel and inner 
sanctuary at about 1050, and said there were painted windows 
of about 1310, while the chancel lights were probably of 1480. 
The brasses and windows in memory of members of the 
Barttelot family were the subject of detailed attention. Before 
leaving Stopham a peep was taken at the picturesque old 
manor house close by the church. Among other attractions it 
has a remarkably fine specinien of the Sussex iron fireback. 

The inspection of Fittleworth Church has alveady been 
touched upon. While Mr. Johnston criticised the want of 
archeological sympathy on the part of the restorers of ‘‘ this 
modern thing,’’ he gave them credit for preserving the Sussex 
marble step into the chancel, and the charming Jacobean 
“porch, Finally came Petworth Church, in which Mr. John- 
ston laid before the party much information supplied by Mr. 
Walter E. Tower, who carried out the recent restoration with 
the late Mr. C, E. Kempe. Prior to 1825 the church was quite 
a small one, but it was then given its present imposing pro- 
portions, lofty spire and curious galleries, something like 
16,0001. being spent upon the fabric. Time did not allow of 
anything more than a cursory review of the building. 


ENGLISH MAPS. 


PAPER on “The Cartography of the Counties of Eng- 
tA land and Wales,” by Herbert George Fordham, was read 
at the meeting of the British Association. It summarised 
the results of the author’s inquiries into the history, biblio- 
graphy, and geographical characteristics of the engraved 
maps of the English and Welsh counties. From the survey 
of Christopher Saxton, and the publication of his atlas of 
thirty-four maps in 1579, to the present day there has been 
a remarkably complete sequence of such maps, which will 
repay a careful study, both from the point of view of the 
science of cartography and of that of the artistic side of 
topographical representation. The author, in examining 
exhaustively the cartography of two English counties (Hert- 
fordshire and Cambridgeshire), has established the chrono- 
logy and characteristics of the maps of the whole period 
here reviewed, and has followed up in detail the history of 
the publishers, engravers, and topographical writers of the 
three centuries in their connection with British cartography 
generally. He indicates the position of the Dutch, Flemish, 
and French schools of geographers in’ relation to the con- 
temporaneous work in England at different periods, and 
establishes a classification by reference to the initial 
meridian lines adopted, and to the style and art developed by 
engravers in this department. He also notices the principal 
authors and their best-known works in chronological order, 
-and mentions, by way of illustration, that in all about 
400 maps have been published of the county of Hertford, of 
which, however, more than one-half are reprints, more or 
less altered from the original plates, and may be regarded 
as duplicates. Any complete collection of the whole series of 
engraved maps of a county in-England or Wales, 1579-1900, 


would contain approximately the same number. The object | 


of the communication is to draw attention to the large and 
almost unworked field of research which exists in connection 
with the bibliography and classification of maps from the 
vearly period of their production by the engraver’s art, 


Is Cowper Forgotten ? 


Sir,—A few weeks ago, by the courtesy of the Press, I 
invited subscriptions to a fund to enable the committee of the — 
Cowper and Newton Museum, Bucks, to place that memorial 
of the poet and his friend upon a substantial basis. We need 
about 2,500/., and the newspapers of the’ United Kingdom, 
of the Colonies and of the United States of America have 
been most kind in their hospitality. Up to the present time 
we have received 3/. in subscriptions. One may well ask, Have 
we forgotten Cowper, the gentle poet, the author of “ John 
Gilpin,” ‘The Task,” and of so many beautiful hymns, 
including ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way’’ and ‘“ Hark, © 
my soul! it is the Lord’’? We are not disheartened yet—we 
are waiting for the English-speaking people of the world to - 
come forward and provide this modest sum of money. 

The secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, to whom subserip- 
tions should be addressed. His address is the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COLLINGRIDGE, 

148 and 149 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. : iva 

September 8, 1908. L3 


GENERAL. I 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the assessor appointed by the North 
Riding County Council to select plans for a new grammar — 
school for Malton and district, has given his decision. He — 
recommended those prepared by Mr. W. H. Brierley, of York, 
for approval. Messrs. Bottomley, Son & Welburn, of — 
Middlesbrough, were second, and will receive 10/. Messrs. — 
Clarke, Moscrop & Feetham, of Darlington, were third, and 
Mr. C. H. Channon, of Malton, fourth. K, 
Some Drawings by the late Herbert Goodall have been 
placed on exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum in ay 
case near the Leighton fresco, ‘The Arts of Peace.” These 
drawings are all of old Chester houses, and were executed 7 
1887. They were given, with others, to the museum by Mr, — 
Sydney Vacher, A.R.L.B.A. a 
The Clackmannan County Council, N.B., have approv i q 
the plans by Messrs. Melvin & Kerr for the extension of the E 
County Buildings, in order to provide new headquarters for 
the county police force, offices for the county clerk, sanitary _ 
inspector, medical officer, and road surveyor, with caretaker's 4 
‘ 


quarters. The probable cost is 5,000/. = 
Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, have been instructed — 
by the Portsmouth Board of Guardians to make pencil designs — 
for (a) a ten-roomed house with the usual kitchen and offices _ 
to be built by contract for the resident medical superintendent; — 
(4) an eight-roomed house, with bath-room, for the two resident ; 
assistant medical officers and for two servants ; (c) for the — 
extension of the nurses’ home to the extent of thirty rooms 


for the accommodation of the additional nursing staff. - 


- - 
The Swansea Corporation Housing Committee not having | : 
received the decision of the Local Government Board with © 
respect to its application for power to borrow 24,000/. for the % 
erection of houses for the working classes on the borough — 
estate, which will thus be developed, it has been decided to 
ask for a reply as soon as possible, a long interval having — 
already elapsed since the inquiry was held. _ 


‘The Manchester Education Committee has arranged fora 
series of free lectures to students, teachers and craftsmen in 
the Textile Court of the Museum at the Municipal School of — 
Art, commencing next Monday and continuing every evening, — 
at half-past seven, till the Friday night. The lecturers will 
Mr. Paul Ogden, Mr. R. Burbin, Mr. F. W. Jackson, Mr. ie 
Glazier, and Mr. H. Cadness. re 

A Paper was read before the British Association by 
Dr. H. Scheltelig on “The Sculptured Stones of Norway and 
their Relation to some British Monuments.” He said the 
sculptured stones of the Viking age in Norway were not very 
numerous, but were of great interest, as showing ‘several — 
different types. The standing stone of Kirkeide, in Nordfjord, 
was covered with symbols: the comb, the serpent, the group 
of four concentric circles, the crescent, and the radiated sun- 
disc, which were all found also in the early Christian monu- 
ments of Scotland. It was a proof of direct communication 
between Scotland and Western Norway about a.p. 700. 

Mr. T. W. Laurie his issued the volume on the cathedrals 
and churches of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, by Mr. T. 
Francis Bumpus. It contains forty plates. 
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THE WEEK. 


An exhibition is now being held which should be suf- 
icient to attract many lovers of English industrial art to 
Sheffield. ALFRED STEVENS went from the Somerset 
louse. School, where he was one of the teachers, in 1850 
o Sheffield, where he accepted an engagement from 
Messrs. Hoonz & Co., who had acquired a reputation for 
heir grates and stoves and fire-irons. The productions 
vhich they exhibited in the International Exhibition of 
dyde Park were at once recognised as unsurpassed in that 
yarticular line, and the manufacturers received the honour 
o which they were entitled. Indeed, it was said that the 
oreigners could not show any work comparable with that 
lesigned by ALFRED Stpvens. The Sheffield Technical 
school of Art have been able to obtain his original designs 
rom Messrs. Hoouz & Co., and they are now on view. 
they are supplemented by some of the fireplaces produced 
8 well as other metal work which Srzvens designed. He 
vas devoted to Renaissance art, which seems to be en- 
lowed with a perennial existence, for his designs and their 
ealisations are as interesting to-day as they were likely 
o have been half a century ago. 


Tux proposed amended by-laws for Sheffield do not give 
atisfaction to the local Master Builders’ Association. 
‘hey have informed the City Council that there are many 
oints which will have a tendency to greatly increase the 
ost of building operations, without conducing in any way 
0 public health or public benefit. The adoption of the 
egulations in their present form will most unnecessarily 
ripple an industry which was, and is still, suffering from 
evere depression, and would probably have still further 
ar-reaching effects in curtailing the alteration and exten- 
ion of the large works on which the progress and pros- 
erity of the city depends. In the discussion which took 
lace last week one clause especially was treated as ob- 
oxious, for by its operation any new building erected in 
arrow streets would have to be set back half the distance 
etween the present width and forty feet. That would 
revent improvements in many of the thoroughfares. One 
{the aldermen stated that his offices were in a street only 
m feet wide, and if he rebuilt them it would be necessary 
) put the street line back fifteen feet. There were other 
eets in which rebuilding would be attended with still 
‘eater expense. The upholders of the proposed by-laws 
id they were engaged for seven years in considering sug- 
2stions for amendment. The architects had investigated 
‘em repeatedly, and they had raised no objection to the 
‘ttmg back of the frontages. Eventually it was decided 
}ab the committee should take back the by-laws for further 
‘nsideration. Sheffield is so busy a town that every foot 
¢ land has become valuable. It cannot be described at 
lesent with its narrow streets as worthy of its reputation 
1 the industrial world, nor is forty feet an excessive normal 
\dth for a street. Sooner or later a change will have to be 
‘complished, and the City Council are considerate in 
foposing that it should be by degrees. 


Ar? Unions were popular in France, Belgium, and 
Crmany before they were known in this country. The 
3b among us was established in Edinburgh in 1834, when 
+ than 501. was received for paintings during one of the 
‘ademy exhibitions. But in Dublin the necessity was 
stl more urgent, for it was stated before a Parliamentary 
Cmmittee in 1845 that the sales at the Royal Hibernian 
r emy during four years amounted in all to only 30s. 
oh Unions which were set up in London, Dublin, and 

mburgh under the Act of 1846 undoubtedly led to a 
ach larger expenditure on works of art. After a time the 
Ovelty of such undertakings became diminished, and the 

‘odon Art Union may be considered as the only survivor. 

P name was adopted for private speculations which were 
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not always conducted in the manner contemplated when the 
Act was passed. It seems strange that the Parliamentary 
Committee on Lotteries and Indecent Advertisements 
should have to take notice of such institutions. Several 
witnesses complained to the committee that these associa- 
tions no longer fulfil the purpose for which they were 
intended, but on the contrary that they foster a love of 
speculation. They urged, therefore, that they should be 
abolished. The control of Art Unions is vested in the Board 
oi Trade, and the committee have considered the draft rules 
and regulations issued by the Board for the promotion and 
working of them. The Board have also supplied them with 
a memorandum in which it appears that there are at the 
present time forty-nine authorised Art Unions in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that within recent years only two 
complaints of any importance with regard to their manage- 
ment have been brought to the notice of the Board. The 
committee are, therefore, not prepared to recommend the 
repeal of the Act of 1846, although they are of opinion that 
the Board of Trade should exercise a stricter supervision 
over the proceedings of Art Unions. 


Tue people of Southampton, like those of some other 
towns, are compelled to suffer inconvenience from their 
historic relics. The town was walled, and therefore the 
only way of entrance was through gates which, for sake of 
defence, were made narrow. One of these is the Bargate, 
which still stands at the northern end of the High Street 
which leads to the Town Quay. Any city might well be 
proud of sucha barrier. But unfortunately it is an obstacle 
totraffic. As the shipping and other trades of Southampton 
are likely to increase, the entrance to the High Street would 
in the future cause more delay than it does at present. On 
one day in last July there passed between 6 a.m. and 12 p.m. 
6,936 vehicles, including bicycles, and 708 tramcars, while 
between the same hours 35,989 foot passengers and 41() 
perambulators went through. The total width at present 
is twenty-two feet. If one of the schemes for improve- 
ment were carried out the width would be increased to forty- 
four feet. When November approaches Town Councils 
have to think about the Parliamentary powers needed, and 
last week the question of the Bargate was again debated. 
The improvement could not be carried out if the Bargate 
is retained for less than 150,0001.. That isa large sum, and 
ratepayers who do not appreciate antiquity when it entails 
an addition to the imposts would prefer a removal. That 
course would entail many disadvantages. The Council, 
therefore, talked and voted on various amendments, but 
eventually the proposal for an improvement was again lost, 
as on several former occasions. 


THE system introduced by the Board of Trade in ap- 
pointing an arbitrator in trade disputes has proved useful. 
When, for instance, an official ike Mr. A. A. Hupsow 
who, as an ex-architect, possesses technical knowledge and 
who is,also a lawyer intervenes in building-trade disputes 
his services are invaluable. The Board of Trade have gone 
a step further and, without the abolition of arbitrators 
and conciliators, propose the establishment of a Court of 
Arbitration. There are to be three or five members, and 
consequently there will be fees and expenses. The chair- 
man in every case will be a person.of eminence and impar- 
tiality. The second member will be of the employer class, 
and the third will be a workman and trade unionist. If 
there are to be five members of the Court there will be two 
employers and two workmen. Technical assessors can also 
be appointed. The experiment is an approach towards the 
French institution of conseils de prud’ hommes, who have 
rendered valuable services in cases of difference between 
the members of all classes of industry. They have existed 
in Paris from time immemorial, although the system in 
operation is not older than 1806. They act in the majority 
of cities and towns, and they can, if necessary, inflict a fine 
of 200 francs. The members are elected, but the President 
is generally nominated by the Government. The advan- 
tage of the French system is that it is applicable to trivial 
disputes, and that it is less cumbrous and costly than any 
other English modes of interference, 
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THE MEDICEAN MONUMENTS. 


MONG the works of sculpture which are generally 
A allowed to stand on the highest plane of human en- 
deavour are the monuments of the Mrpici in Florence. 
Some critics like DiaBy Wyatt may say there is a certain 
uncouthness about the figures by which they are inferior 
to the heroes of the Parthenon. But it should be allowed 
that the ideal of MicHuL ANGELO differed from that of 
Puipias. They are so well known by engravings and 
photographs to all who have not visited Florence that it is 
unnecessary to describe them at any length. They are in 
an annexe to the church of San Lorenzo, which was 
designed by the artist to hold a series of such monuments, 
although only two were completed. The walls are divided 
by Corinthian pilasters, and the space assigned to 
memorials may be said to have two storeys. The lower one 
is occupied by a sarcophagus, the top of which is formed 
as a flab curve by means of lines resembling Tonic volutes. 
Micret ANGELO liked broken pediments, and in this case 
the slopes served to support two reclining figures on each 
monument, one being a man and the other a woman. In 
a square-headed niche above is @ seated figure in a sort of 
armour, one representing GIULIANO pe’ Mepict, the other 
LoRENzO DE’ Mepicr. There is an altar in the sacristy, 
and another part of the wall, which was not arranged in 
panels and niches, contains an unfinished figure of the 
Maponna and Cuitp by Micuen ANGELO, and flanked 
with two seated figures by his pupils. The history 
of the work has been narrated by Vasari. Pope 
Giement VII. was a member of the Msnpicr family, and 
he wished that the new library of San Lorenzo and the 
sacristy should be completed, and that the remains of 
Lorenzo THE ExpEr and Gruntano his brother, who were 
the fathers of two Popes, with those of GIULIANO, the 
brother of Lro X., and Lorenzo, his nephew, should be 
deposited there. As it happened, the tombs erected are 
those of the younger Gruntano and Lorenzo. VASARI 
says they surprised all beholders. 

It must be allowed that, if tested by the ordinary rules 
of monuments, the two examples are a puzzle. The figures 
of the Dukes are apart from the sarcophagi, and each 
would be as expressive if the monumental part were re- 

moved and set up in a different part of the chapel. No 
attempt was made by the great artist to be truthful in his 
portraiture. The clothes they wear, if not conventional, 
belong to a different period; nor can it be determined 
whether Micuet ANGELO wished to suggest that LorENzo, 
who appears to be meditating, was thinking of some new 
plot against the liberty of Florence, or that GIuLIANo was 
about to rise in order to direct an attack upon the people. 
At the time when the sculptor was compelled to take up 
the work he could not be well disposed towards the family. 
He was growing old, and his temper became more morose. 
The people of Florence appointed him Director-General of 
the fortifications of the city. Although Lanpor makes 
MAacHIAVELLI sneer at them for their simplicity, yet 
Vaupan, who was a greater master of the art, expressed 
admiration for them. Strong men are occasionally seized 
with panic, although they may be brave enough on other 
occasions. And there can be no question about MicHEL 
Anasto collecting his savings and fleeing to Ferrara and 
then to Venice. Florence surrendered. Those who had 
taken part in its defence were treated as guilty of treason, 
and Micuni ANGELO was only pardoned on condition that 
he completed the tombs of the Mrpicz in San Lorenzo. 
What is more remarkable, if the accounts are true, he was 
threatened with excommunication if he undertook any 
other work. 

Figures which were produced at a time when Micuen 
ANGELO was passing through a terrible mental crisis could 
not resemble those wrought in a quiet atelier and sccord- 
ing to a definite plan. Dr. Witetm Bons, the great 
autocrat of the Berlin Museums, is therefore correct when 
he says that the only personality expressed in all the 
figures of the Lorenzo Chapel is that of the artist himself. 


His sufferings, his restlessness, his discontent, the contest 
between his weakness and power can all be interpreted both 
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from the figures of the Mxprcr and the allegorical men an, 


women beneath. . | 

Micuey ANGELO was one of those men who suffer i 
silence; and, so far as is known, he never condescended + 
explain what he meant to express ‘by the figures in th 
sacristy. There is said to be a document in the Qa 
Buonaroti in which the reclining figures beneath the nic! 
in which Grurano is seated are supposed to express #l 
Describing themselves as Heaven and Hari 


by which he was oppressed. They were translated in; 
early number of The Architect by Mr. AusTIN Dozson: 
Strozzti. 


Night, that thou here dost softly sleeping see, _ 
Out from the stone was by an Angel wrought; 


And yet, though sleeping, she has life and thought: 
Doubt’st thou? Then wake her,—she will speak to the: 
Micusn ANGELO. | 

Good ’tis to sleep, and good to be of stone :— . 


In this vile age, so thick the vices grow 
That not to see or feel is bliss alone ;— » & 
Wake me not therefore—pass thou, and speak low. — 


- 

Although Srrozzr described the figure as Night, + 
the sculptor to some extent accepted that ae 
there really is no satisfactory evidence that wes | 
accept the four figures as Day and Night, Dawn 
Twilight. What connection such subjects shou 
with the two princes is not clear. Vasari says the? 
tude of Dawn is explained by supposing that when she? 
and found Lorenzo was dead she bewailed her own 
changing beauty. Night also, according to the bio 
expresses grief and regret at the loss of a prince. “W 
it be just to Mice, ANGELO to accept so sentiments 
explanation? BuRcKHARDT, on the contrary, says 
figures are inexplicable to anyone unacquainted ‘with | 
history of that time. It is unquestionably difficult toc 
to a conclusion on the subject, because there see 
been an intention to introduce other figures at as | 
each sarcophagus, and the niches at the sides of each p 
may not have been intended to remain empty. 

The Germans, it is needless to say, have given a Va 
of interpretations, some of which may be classi 
Dr. Bopr’s as having a personal basis, while othe 
BurcKHARDT in supposing the figures are connected | 
politics. To say with Herr STsinMANN that MI 
AnaELo sought to express the four temperaments, » 
the sanguine, the melancholy, the phlegmatic and) 
choleric, does not seem convincing to any but pare 


MicuEt ANGELO when he was engaged on the bei oad 
have, however, said enough on that point, and! 

further discuss it. But he could not have accomipl 
such a vast quantity of works in painting, sculpoun! 
architecture if he were always in pessimistic mood: 
he failed to take an optimistic view of his own pow 
would have avoided many experiments. The 00! 
porary politics of Italy were then in @ state 
was enough to afflict anyone who loved the country. " 
in spite of the ‘dissensions by which Italy was rent, 
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were men in those days who looked forward to happier 
iimes. Is it, then, unreasonable to suppose that what the 
our figures of men and women express is a risorgimento ? 
Although one of the figures appears to be asleep, the three 
others have just awakened from slumber. They suggest 
dlainly enough surprise at what they see and satisfaction. 
Jawn is not weeping for a deceased Florentine prince, for 
he expression is not uncommon among the austere coun- 
enances of the sculptor belonging to women who are not 
n tears. We might even suppose that the vision of an 
inited Italy had appeared to the mental vision of the 
jrinces above, and that they realised how vain were all 
heir plots and other efforts to prevent what was fated to 
necur. 

-We must not judge the memorials by the laws which 
ve applicable to the majority of Italian sculptured monu- 
aents. Strictly speaking, there would be nothing to con- 
tect the work with the Mzprcr if the traditions about the 
ommission were forgotten. Mice AncELo honoured 
hem by giving a commemoration of himself, In other 
rords, we might say if Suaxesprare had been asked to 
mite verses on the death of Queen ELIZABETH, and had 
ffered Hamlet in return, there would be no more incon- 
Tuity in the service than when Micuet ANGELO carved 
ae statues in the sacristy of San Lorenzo. 


| NORTHERN CATHEDRALS.* 
[= English cathedrals and several of those in Italy 
Land France having been described by Mr. T. Francis 
3umPus, he no doubt felt it was incumbent on him to 
isit those in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. It might 
e said that the northern region was untravelled. Of late 
ears Norway has become an attraction for many tourists. 
hut the majority of people do not consider that the study 
ft church buildings should be comprised in an annual 
oliday. Architects, moreover, prefer buildings which 
ave some suggestiveness, and it cannot be said that the 
uildings of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are fruitful 
| that respect; indeed, some of the best works appear to 
2 due to English inspiration, and others seem free, if im- 
erfect, translations of foreign buildings. 
_ That view would not at one time at least be considered 
8 acceptable. It was only in comparatively modern 
mes that the northern parts of Europe were found to 
ave an interest for people who could be regarded as 
‘stant relations. It was thought at first to be incompre- 
ensible that so remote a part of Europe as Iceland should 
fave surpassed Greece in the care taken to preserve the 
seords and myths of various families. But during the 
‘ng nights to which the people were doomed that was an 
‘teresting ayvocation which afforded pleasure to the 
inalists as well as to those who heard their recitals. It 
oon appeared as if Iceland, N orway, Sweden, and Den- 
‘ark were only sea-divided parts of one great nation. The 
Yates, who were natives, visited many countries—gener- 
ly asinvaders. But alliances were formed, and although 
'storians had ignored many transactions the philologists 
‘ere not long in discovering affinities between the lan, 
tages of Englishmen and Germans and the northern 
bes. In a short time it seemed as if the classics of 
reece and Rome were to be superseded by the sagas 
‘mposed in times which not long before were hardly 
‘garded as belonging to our era. 
me enthusiasts for Gothic architecture imagined that 
‘ey had at last found a key to many mysteries. There 
“8 much in the legends which appeared to relate to 
clesiastical affairs ; and as there were doubts about the 
igim of the style it was quickly assumed that it was an 
vention of the north which the pirates had imitated in 
‘y place Wherein they were able to establish themselves. 
hat credulity no longer exists. It is, however, admitted 
at if Gothic 0 more originated in the seaports from 
‘tence the Vikings sailed than in the German forests, it was 
actised with some independence by the northern masons. 
. 


ye Cathedrals and Churches of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
| » By T. Francis Bumpus, (London: T. Werner Laurie.) 
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They may even have believed they had originated the 
style and their buildings were its most faithful repre- 
sentatives. It is more probable, perhaps, that the majority, 
of people accepted the Gothic manner of building, as they 
did many other things, with that sort of acquiescence which 
is seen in good fighting men who do not consider it wise to 
come to odds over trifles. If heredity counts for anything, 
.and the present time aids us in a conclusion about the 
past, we might say that the temperament which is now 
apparent would not at any time when it prevailed have led 
men to be put out even in temper over the form of a 
window or a tower. 

Christianity gained its first success in the north in a 
militant way, and the Vikings were inspired by that prin- 
ciple. At the time of the Reformation also the change was 
accomplished by force. But after a few years it was 
accepted that a modified doctrine would not increase the 
price of herrings, and the people therefore imitated their 
kings in their manner of devotion. The Lutherans now 
in Denmark, according to Mr. Bumpvus, “ go to church 
twice on Sundays, see their pastors arrayed in chasubles 
taking ‘the Eastward Position’ at altars sumptuously 
equipped with super-frontals of lace deep enough to make 
an English Protestant ‘stare and gasp’; crucifixes, 
candles of huge dimensions, and reredoses (both Gothic 
and Classic) running riot in paintings and imagery; sing 
their touchingly simple chorales with fervour: and com. 
port themselves in a grave, if not enthusiastically devo- 
tional, manner. But forthe rest of the week the Dane 
bars and bolts his church.’? In Sweden and N orway there 
is the same incongruity between precept and practice. 
Mr. Bumpus says there is a want of backbone in the 
ecclesiastical system. In Sweden Church and State are 
one, and clergymen are sometimes made responsible for 
the criminalogy of an offender. Mass vestments are 
always worn and the churches are adorned with grandiose 
altar-pieces, crucifixes, lights, organs and paintings. 

About a third of the book may be considered as a 
general view of the architecture of the countries traversed 
by Mr. Bumpvs and of the ecclesiastical system. The 
two chapters are sufficient to show the author’s interest 
in ecclesiology. Then he takes the reader to Osnabriick, 
which must always have interest for Englishmen from 
its connection with the Royal Family at one period. Next 
he journeys through Schleswig towards Denmark. The 
author stopped for some days at Roeskilde, where there 
is a noble cathedral which was probably commenced in 
the thirteenth century. It is the Westminster Abbey of 
Denmark, and the photographs show it is in sound con- 
dition. It possesses a splendid early Renaissance reredos, 
of which the origin is unknown. It is so large it could 
not have been stolen without difficulty, and yet from the 
fact that it was purchased from a Dutchman who was 
smuggling it, we cannot suppose that it was honestly 
obtained. There is much else in the church which is 
interesting. In the Vor Frue Kirke are THoRWALDSEN’S 
figures of Our Saviour and the Apestles. 

From Denmark Mr. Bumpus went to Stockholm, a 
city which, in spite of its attractions, has only churches 
which are ‘‘ utterly deficient in architectural beauty or 
interest.’’ The cathedrals of Lund and Upsala are 
described. The position of architecture in the thirteenth 
century may be judged from the following story relating 
to the latter building : — 


To discover an architect who could design a church worthy 
of this more important “locale’’ was not an easy task, for 
in medieval times Scandinavia was never able to produce 
one, and it is a curious fact that her three most important 
cathedrals—Lund, Upsala, and Trondhjem—were not only 
designed by foreigners, but by men from different countries. 
In all essential features Lund is German, Upsala is French, 
and Trondhjem is English. At this period magnificent and 
lofty churches were being raised all over the North of France, 
and their fame had reached the Archbishop of Upsala 
through the Swedish students then studying in Paris. On 
the recommendation of the Abbot of Corvey, Elector of 
Cologne (though why he should have interfered does not 
seem very clear), the Archbishop applied to the Prevost of 
Paris to select for him an architect 1o design his new 
cathedral, with the result that in 1287 he entered into an, 
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agreement with one “ Estienne de Bonnueill,’’ who was work- 
ing at Notre-Dame, to go over to Upsala and there to build a 
cathedral on the plan of that which had been for some time 
finished at Paris. 


Although there is evidence of the journey of the 
Frenchman, Mr. Bumpus doubts whether French charac- 
teristics are to be found either in the plan or details of the 
building, with the exception of the three principal portals. 
He may have improved the design and have given a new 
direction to the efforts of the sculptors, for subsequently 
there are fewer of the interlaced monsters which at one 
time were common. Another fine building is the 
Linképing Cathedral, which has lancets in the transepts 
that recall Yorkshire. Like other travellers who love 
architecture, Mr. Bumpus was surprised at what he saw 
in Wisby and the Island of Gottland. He describes the 
churches of the Holy Ghost, St. Lawrence, St. George, 
St. Catherine, and St. Nicholas. The Wisby churches 
have very thick walls in which are ‘‘ numerous intra- 
mural staircases, with easy access by them to upper 
storeys and roofs, probably for the purposes of look-out 
and defence. In several of these churches the staircases 
are so arratiged that it is possible to go up one and so 
down another. This, probably, was to obviate the diffi- 
culty of persons meeting on the narrow stairs; one was 
used for the ascent, and the other for the descent.’’ 

The last building to be noticed is the cathedral of 
Trondhjem. We are told that the best Norwegian 
authorities are of opinion, that it was designed throughout 
by Englishmen, and judging by the photographs there is 
much of the building which supports that theory. When 
the national spirit was revived in Norway there was a 
desire to have the building restored, and during forty years 
the work has been in progress, and will probably be com- 
pleted in 1914. We learn that ‘‘ every fragment of the 
old building has been used where that was possible, and 
in the case of what was ruined beyond repair careful casts 
have been made, and the whole restored from these and 
from suggestions in the uninjured work.’’ Mr. 
Bumpus’s volume fills a vacant place in English archi- 
tectural literature. Occasional papers have been read on 
the northern churches, and Mr. A. Hata furnished some 
clever illustrations from Wisby to The Architect, but 
it was reserved for Mr. Bumpus to prepare the ample 
descriptions which fill his book. His references to 
churches elsewhere, which he described in other books, 
add to the interest of the pages, which are no less ecclesio- 
logical than architectural. 


HOLMWOOD, COLDHARBOUR, ANSTIEBURY, 
OAKWOOD CHAPEL AND OCKLEY.* 


HE country through which we have to-day passed cannot 
fail to excite intense interest, and to afford the utmost 
possible pleasure to the lover of nature, the archeologist, the 
humanitarian, in short to everyone whose heart, brain, and 
eye is attuned to the beautiful in nature, whose heart is 
stirred by the infinite pathos of human life. From Holm- 
wood to Ockley is a veritable fairyland, and one’s imagina- 
tion could easily people the luxuriously wooded hills, valleys, 
fields and dales with fairies, elves and gnomes. And if as 
Wordsworth says, 


‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,’’ 


one must necessarily be overwhelmed with the prodigality of 
beauty which a bounteous Providence has scattered o’er the 
face of our to-day’s objective. In this locality Neolithic man, 
Ancient Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane, has ‘‘ lived, moved 
and had his being,”’ and each in his turn played many parts. 

Holmwood, our starting-point, is about thirty miles from 
London, situated on Holmwood Common, and was formerly 
a chase of the Earls Warren, once lords of Dorking, and was 
famous for its red deer. ‘‘ The largest stags,’ says Defoe, 
‘““have been hunted here (Holmesdale) that have been seen 
in England.’’ In Defoe’s time Holmwood was noted for its 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum on 
July 25, by Mr. A. J. Philcox: 
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strawberries. Mr. John Gough Nichols, the antiquary,. 
resided here some years and died in 1873. 

Coldharbour, at the foot of Leith Hill, is about two miles: 
west of Holmwood, and is a small picturesquely placed 
hamlet or village with a population in 1901 of 461. It is 
800 feet above sea level. The church, Christ Church, was 
built by John Labouchere, Esq., and consecrated in 1848. 
It is a stone building in the Early English style. Vicar, 
the Rev. John Harding, M.A. It may be interesting to 
note the derivation of the word Coldharbour, which, by the 
way, is of doubtful origin. It has been given as the French 
Col d’arbres. Mr. H. E. Malden’s suggestion is probably 
nearer the truth. He says, ‘‘ It means probably a rough bare 
shelter (= Coldharbour) for travellers, like the dawk 
bungalow of India. It is used in this sense by John Evelyn 
describing his crossing of the Alps.’ Mr. Malden gives 
examples of no less than six Coldharbours in the county of 
Surrey :—Coldharbour Green on the Pilgrims’ Way; Cold- 
harbour near Dorking, on the very old road from London 
to Arundel; one near Bletchingley, a mile at least from the 
Roman road which goes through Godstone; one south of 
Croydon, on the northern extension of this road, or very near 
it; one near Pirford, on the line of the probable road from 
the Sussex coast to Staines (in Sussex there is another, upon 
the line of this same road) ; lastly, Coldharbour Lane, Brix 
ton, where more than one old road converged upon the for 
at Westminster or the bridge. sa 

Anstiebury Camp, spelled also Hanstie-bury, Anstey-bury, 
Heanstige-bury, signifies the bury of the highway. It # 
four miles from Dorking, stands 775 feet above sea level, 
covers about 11 acres, and conforms somewhat to the shape 
of the hill, being elliptical or nearly circular ; it command: 
extensive views of the Wealden valley. The camp is sup 
posed to be of the Neolithic or pre-Roman period, as polisher 
stone implements have from time to time been discovered or 
its earthworks. Neolithic relics were recorded in 1763, anc 
were found in digging outside the trenches. Record states 
‘Considerable numbers of neatly-made, heart-shaped fin) 
arrow-heads were met with.’? Mr. H. E. Malden, in address 
ing the members and visitors of the Surrey Archzeologica 
Society on Anstiebury Camp, on July 15 last, showed th 
company several interesting Neolithic stone instruments (on 
an arrow-head) which he had quite recently acquired fron | 
the camp. The camp is the second largest British camp 
Surrey, the largest one being that of St. George’s on th 
Hill, near Weybridge. No stones of the Paleolithic perio(| 
have been found.. The camp, which is now covered with tree 
and underwood, was at the time of its occupation unde 
cultivation, and crowned with palisades of felled trees ani 
heavy stakes, and was probably used as a compound 0 
hill fort to protect the natives, their cattle and property frot | 
the incursions of the enemy, from wild beasts, such | 
wolves, wild boars, &c., with which the neighbourhood wa| 
infested. At Winterfield, a short distance from Anstiebur; 
a wooden box containing about 700 Saxon coins was foun 
in 1817: the dates ranged from A.D. 726 to a.p. 890, indica’ 
ing the coins were probably buried during the Danis. 
troubles. Roman coins have been found here, but thet. 
probably had nothing whatever to do with the camp. 4| 
the time of its occupation there was doubtless a well in tl 
camp, but all traces of its existence have been obliterate 
It may be of interest to call to mind that when an inyasi¢. 
of the French was expected early in the last century, and #]| 
French ships were lying off the Kentish coast, it was pr 
posed to turn Anstiebury camp to its original use, and ‘| 
earry thither the women and the children of Dorking andi 
neighbourhood. The camp would have afforded very litt) 
protection to the fugitives had the ‘‘ Grande Armée”’ reach'| 
Anstiebury. Mr. Malden is of opinion that the gravel: 
path on the right was the original entrance to the cam 
and that the grass covered path on the left had been filled . 
to give easier access to the camp, and also along which 
drive the cattle and to carry the necessary provisions. | 

Leith Hill.—Leaving Anstiebury camp, we proceed | 
our way under Leith Hill through Moss Wood. Here ' 
obtain a magnificent view of the hill, which is 993 fe 
above the level of the sea. Evelyn says that ‘on a clear di 
may be seen (besides the whole vale or Weald of Suss 
and much of Kent) part of eleven other shires. So far, irc) 
the extent and circumference of vista, I take it to be mu 
beyond that of the Keep at Windsor, or any that I ha 
ever observed in England or elsewhere.’’ Aubrey, from p‘ 
sonal knowledge, states that parts of Surrey, Kent, Sussé 
Hants, Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Herts, Middlesex, Esse 
and Wiltshire are occasionally visible. During our dri 
we have scarcely lost sight of that conspicuous landma 
‘The Tower,” built by Mr. Richard Hull in 1776 for t 
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accommodation of tourists. Some six years later he was 
buried there, and a stone slab recorded that ‘‘ he was a person 
eminent for the accomplishments of his mind and the purity 
of his heart.’? The tower was repaired and heightened, and 
the entrance walled up, and now only serves as a useful 
landmark to travellers. In 1837 a jar was found on the 


- south side of the tower, containing gold coins of Henry VIII., 


Edward VI., and Elizabeth. Passing through Moss Wéod, 
we were struck with the beauty and rarity of the surround- 
ing trees. Noble specimens of the oak, birch, beech, elm, 
chestnut, larch, wellingtonia, &c., were seen on every hand, 
whilst several very rare specimens of the weeping beech, the 
silver pine, and evergreen oak were noted. 

Gosterwood Manor Farm ‘‘ stands somewhat back from 
the village street,’’ and is in the parish of Wotton, and near 
to Forest Green. It is a charming old moated timber-con- 


- structed house dating from the fourteenth century, and an 


excellent specimen of the domestic architecture of the period. 
The external building is of greater interest than the interior. 


— 


GOSTERWOOD Manor FARM. 


The overhanging gable at the east end, and the bracketed 
window are of special interest, 
Oakwood is an ecclesiastical parish on the borders of 
Sussex. Its church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, was 
founded in the thirteenth century, is romantically situated 
in the centre of the woods, and may be approached by five 
picturesque paths. The living is in the gift of John H. C. 
Hyelyn, Esq., J.P., and held since 1905 by the Rev. Canon 
John Shearme, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Hon. 
Canon of Winchester. The landowners are Lord Abinger, 
Henry Charles Lee Steere, Esq., J.P., of Jayes Park, 
and until the last few weeks the late William John Evelyn, 
Esq., of Wotton. The population of Oakwood in 1901 was 
694. The members and visitors of the Upper Norwood 
Athenseum are deeply indebted to Mrs. M. Shearme (wife of 
the popular vicar, Canon Shearme) for her great kindness 
and courtesy in so willingly offering to read her paper on 
Oakwood in general, and the history and architecture of the 
famous Oakwood Chapel. Mrs. Shearme, being so familiar 
with its historical associations, has treated the subject ex- 
haustively and sympathetically. Before leaving the beauti- 
fully placed church we saw the grave of the recently buried 
William John Evelyn, who in his life figured largely in the 
history of Surrey. He came of a most distinguished family, 
and was greatly beloved by rich and poor, gentle and simple, 
for miles around, and it can indeed be well said of him that 
his was a noble life.’ On visiting the churchyard imme- 
diately after his interment we saw on his grave numerous 
floral tributes from all classes who had held his memory in 
veneration and affection. The wreaths were from his tenants 
and workmen, scholars and teachers of the local schools, 


from the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, the Deptford 
branch of the United Irish League, the John Evelyn Lodge 
of Oddfellows. As he desired to be buried in this beautiful 
and sequestered spot he had evidently had the same inspira- 
tion as did Shelley in viewing the last resting-place of his 
friend John Keats, who said, ‘‘It would make one in love 
with death to be buried in so sweet a place.”’ 

Ockley.—Much could be written of this parish or village 
did time permit. Ockley is situated on the ancient Roman 
road from Arundel called the Stane or Stone Street. This 
village is situated seven miles south of Dorking, and thirty- 
two from London, and is the only place connected with the 
Stane Street south of Dorking. Mr. Malden states, ‘‘ The 
flint pavement has been excavated in places, and in other 
places has vexed the soul of the ploughman and drain 
diggers all the way to Dorking.’? The famous battle of 
Hoclei was fought in this neighbourhood under Ethelwulf, 
son of Egbert, between the Saxons and Danes or Northmen. 
The battle was probably fought in the year a.p. 851, not as 
is erroneously supposed on Ockley Green, but on the higher 
and drier ground of Leith Hill. The Danes had landed 
from over 300 ships, and destroyed all the country from 
London to Canterbury. The battle resulted in the discom- 
fiture of the Danes, who were practically exterminated, 
and a great victory gained by Ethelwulf and his Saxons. 
The reign of this king was one of hard fighting from be: 
ginning to end, and such a signal victory must have been to 
him a great source of satisfaction. It is to be noted that 
the old Roman road afforded special facilities for the move- 
ments of both Saxons and Danes, the invaders and invaded. 
The tradition that Ockley Green was deluged with Saxon 
and Danish blood appears to have no foundation in fact. 
Neither is it probable that Anstiebury camp played an 
important part in this campaign. A word on the change 
of spelling may be of interest. Ockley or Oak-Lea derived 
its name from the great oak forest by which it was sur- 
rounded. Ockley in the Saxon Chronicle was named Aclea, 
referring to the battle fought here; it was called Hoclei, 
also named Ockleghe. Again on an old map it was printed 
Hoceli. The church dedicated to St. Margaret is an ancient 
structure in the Harly English Decorated style, and has an 
embattled tower containing six bells. In the churchyard, 
says Aubrey, ‘‘ are many red rose trees, planted among the 
graves, which have been there beyond man’s memory. The 
sweetheart (male or female) plants roses at the head of the 
grave of the lover deceased. A maid that had lost her dear 
twenty years since yearly hath the grave new turfed, and 
continues yet unmarried.’’ The Red Lion on the old Stane 
Road, facing the Green, is a favourite resort for travellers, 
and is deservedly popular. Ockley Well, facing the Red 
Lion, deserves a passing comment. It was constructed 
for the use of the villagers, and was the gift of the late 
Miss Jane Scott, who had resided with the Arbuthnot family 
at Hlderslie some twenty years. The Well is surmounted by 
a roof, supported by four columns in the Norman style, in 
the angles and on each side an open gable. The school at 
the upper extremity of the Green was also the gift of Miss 
Jane Scott, and is a neat picturesque building of stone with 
gable ends and ornamented doorways, 


ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


HE proposal to constitute the church of St. Michael as a 
collegiate church to serve as a pro-cathedral for Warwick- 
shire has inspired a correspondent of the Birmingham Daily 
Post to publish the following historic sketch of the city in 
connection with the cathedral system :— 

The most interesting event of the present year to Wor- 
cester diocese will probably prove to be the establishment of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry, as pro-cathedral of the proposed 
Warwickshire diocese. The inauguration of this departure 
in Church organisation, new as far as the Midlands ‘s con: - 
cerned, takes place on the 29th inst. All the clergy of the 
county have been invited, and others from the Worcester 
side of the diocese, as well as leading laity in both counties, 
are expected to be present. The Bishop of Worcester will 
preach. Meanwhile the constitution of the pro-cathedral 
chapter will be completed, and the canons will be installed 
on the day named—the patronal festival of St. Michael’s 
Church. 

The historians who have found in Coventry plenty of 
material for their work—Dugdale, Sharp, Reader, and 
Poole amongst others—have all written much of the monastic 
days and of church fabrics; but local episcopal history has 
had comparatively little attention. Practically nothing is 
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said about the. personalities of the bishops who ruled the | posed diocese. 


See or of the work they did; and an explanation may be 
found in the fact that until the’ close of the Middle Ages 
monasticism and the trade guilds really divided city rule, 
and that the successive Bishops of Coventry and Lichfield— 
that was long the dual title each occupant bore—probably 
had not much scope for the exercise of their office beyond 
the strictly episcopal. The diocese was of enormous extent, 
and then a different conception of bishops’ functions pre- 
vailed than now exists in the public mind. The investigator 
is forced to the conclusion that, in Coventry at least, the 
diocesan was not often in his cathedral city. There is, how- 
ever, in St. Michael’s Church a brass plate “in grateful 
memory of those who have exercised spiritual oversight of 
these dioceses,’? containing the names of the bishops from 
earliest times. It was arranged fourteen years ago by Mr. 
A. J. Brookes, who had the help of Bishops Creighton and 
Stubbs in the compilation, and the plate was unveiled by 
Bishop Perowne. First come four Bishops of Mercia, then 
twenty-seven Bishops of Lichfield, six Bishops of Coventry, 
thirty-three Bishops of Coventry and Lichfield, thirteen 
Bishops of Lichfield and Coventry, six Bishops of Wor- 
cester, and two Bishops-Suffragan of Coventry, in all ninety- 
one, of whom eighty-nine were diocesan bishops. The 
suffragans were, of course, both of recent date (Drs. Bowlby 
and Knox), and each in turn was at the same time also 
rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

The cathedral church of Coventry was first brought into 
existence by Robert de Lymesey, who removed his seat from 
Chester in the twelfth century and made the abbey church 
of Coventry one of the cathedrals of his vast diocese. The 
building was in the Gothic style of architecture, had Norman 
towers, triple spires, and a colonnade of handsome propor- 
tions and appearance. The cathedral went, with much else, 
in the sixteenth century. The bishop (Rowland Lee) pleaded 
with the Crown for its preservation, and his plea (printed 
by the Camden Society) is pathetic in tone:—‘“ My 
good lord,’’ he wrote, “help me and the city both in this, 
and that the church may stand, whereby I may keep my 
name and the city have commodity and ease to their desire, 
which shall follow if by your goodness it might be brought 
to a collegiate church, as Lichfield, and so that fair city 
shall have a perpetual comfort of the same, as knoweth the 
Holy Trinity, who preserve your lordship’s honour to your 
heart’s comfort.’? Nothing availed, however, and the 
cathedral was destroyed. To-day there remains little but the 
foundations of a magnificent building, and on them is 
erected the Girls’ Blue Coat School. 

Further indignities were showered upon Coventry at the 
Restoration, for not only did Charles II. have the city walls 
razed, but the old title of the See was reversed ; it now became 
Lichfield and Coventry, and so remained till 1837. In the 
“Life and Letters of Samuel Butler,’ last Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, there is a letter dated from Eccleshall 
Castle, February 22, 1837, which is signed “S. Lichfield,”’ 
and the biographer remarks :—“ The reader will observe that 
Dr. Butler is now no longer 8. Lich. & Cov., but S. Lich- 
field only. This is because the severance of the archdeaconry 
of Coventry from the See of Lichfield had been completed 
on January 24, 1837. Dr. Butler, therefore, was the last 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and the first of the modern 
Bishops of Lichfield.’’ 

The splendour of the pre-Reformation scene in central 
Coventry can only be dimly conceived now. Close to the 
cathedral were St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity churches, 
and a short distance away the church of the Greyfriars (the 
spire still preserved in Christ Church). The “three tall 
spires’’ remain, of course, to this time, and so does St. 
Mary’s Hall, close to St. Michael’s. The original church 
of St. Michael is believed to have been founded in the reign 
of Henry I., and was a building of Norman architecture, 
which gave place to an Early English church. The present 
edifice owes much to two brothers and two sisters of the name 
of Botoner, members of a great commercial family, of whom 
there were many such in Coventry in the Middle Ages. 
According to the well-known lines, found on a brass plate, 
“William and Adam built the tower, Ann and Mary built 
the spire,’’ and each couple did much else for the church. 
They gave to their city a magnificent pile, which has been 
its architectural glory in the centuries that have since 
passed. The need of restoration became pressingly im- 
portant a quarter of a century ago, and at the same time 
the question of erecting a Coventry See was discussed. The 
then undivided diocese of Worcester received attention, and 


the Bishop (Dr. Philpott) expressed his assent to a scheme | 


of division, with St. Michael’s as the cathedral of the pro- 
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The necessity of church restoration was, how- 
ever, pressing, and the late Mr. G. Woodcock, a local 
solicitor, came forward with the munificent offer of 10,000. 
towards the work. The fact is not well known even now that 
Mr. Woodcock was asked to give the money for bishopric 
endowment, and that it transpired that he was, in a private 
way, pledged to bestow his gift in the manner to which it 
was applied. Between 1885 and 1900 nearly 40,000/. was 
spent. Archbishop Benson was the preacher at the re-open- 
ing, and in a passage of singular beauty he told of the 
influence the stateliness of St. Michael’s had over him when, 
living in Birmingham, he, in former days, was a frequent 
visitor, with Lightfoot, Westall, and others, to Coventry. 


That St. Michael’s is architecturally worthy of cathedral 


rank there has never been dispute. The division of the 
Worcester diocese a few years ago gave Birmingham, by 
reason of its general importance, an overwhelming claim to 
become the head of the new diocese; but Warwickshire 


Churchmen outside the city never regarded the setting up ~ 


of that bishopric as the end of diocesan division, for pro- 
blems of oversight still largely remained. Dr. Yeatman- 
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Biggs had not been many months in his present office before — 


he considered what steps ,could be taken to bring Warwick- 
shire, and more particularly the northern parts of the 
county, into closer touch with Church life. The territorial 


difficulty was not the only one; there has been, in the last — 
ten years, an increase in the number of inhabitants in © 
Coventry and right up the country to beyond Nuneaton. 


The Church has not kept pace with this accretion of popula- 
tion in the provision of either clergy or buildings. 


A collegiate church, quasi-diocesan, is new to Midland ~ 


people unacquainted with what happened at St. Saviour’s, ~ 
Southwark, where Dr. Yeatman-Biggs was Bishop-Suffragan. 
“What it all really means for us,’ the Vicar of St. 


Michael’s (the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman) has written, “is 


that St. Michael’s is to be asked to set a standard of worship 
and service to the Warwickshire part of the diocese. Some 
day—though not, perhaps, for a few years—Warwickshire 


must have a bishop of its own, and the inauguration of the : 


new collegiate constitution of St. Michael’s is a step in this 
direction. We want the Bishop of Coventry, when he comes, 
to find a cathedral ready for him, with all the vigorous life 
that ought to spring up around a cathedral.” 
The statutes themselves seem to be drawn, in the main, — 
with conspicuous wisdom, and should meet the needs of the 


church during the years it remains in its quasi-diocesan — 


position. The promulgation of the statutes will be an event — 


of importance to the Church in Warwickshire; but care and — 


vigilance seem to be needed to ensure that they shall be 
something more than a written document; and further, the 
working out of the scheme is necessarily bound up with 
Church finance. This experiment in the heart of England 
will be watched with interest by Churchpeople generally, 

and, if it proves successful, may be taken as an example for 


other parts where there are tentative proposals to found 


new sees. In any case, the promulgation of the scheme 
marks out the Bishop as a great organiser, and will give the 
105th occupant of the See of Worcester conspicuous place in- 
the diocesan annals. As 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN JAPAN. 
PAPER was read in the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, at Dublin, by Gordon Munro, ~ 
M.B. and C.M.Edin., correspondent to the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain, on ‘‘ Prehistoric Archeology in 
Japan.’”’ Some centuries before the Christian era, he said, 
a people well-acquainted with agriculture and the use of 
iron crossed the Korean Straits and landed in Japan. This 
country, with its wooded mountains and wide stretches of 
alluvial soil, an abundant supply of fish in its waters, 
a genial climate, offered an alluring prospect to the pioneer 
from the continent of Asia. It was occupied, if somewhat 
sparsely, by a Neolithic population, not given to agriculture, 
but subsisting mainly by fishing and hunting. This native 
population lived near the sea and on the river banks. If 
we may judge by their conduct in historic times, they fiercely 
resisted intrusion on their soil. The newcomers were 
essentially an agricultural people, and we may well believe 
that at the end of the seventh century the Japanese were 
able to look back upon many centuries of agricultural life. 
The illustrious dead were entombed in dolmens, of which 
several thousands are still extant. Such sepulchres have 
preserved objects of iron and other metals, together with 
pottery of hard and durable paste. The latter is found in 
Korea, and at least as far north as Mukden, in the present 
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The aborigines, on the other hand, were still 
in their stone phase. Their shell-mounds reveal no sign of 
the employment of iron, or even bronze. — With such in- 
_ feriority of arms and discipline, the primitive inhabitants 
were doomed to defeat, and were gradually driven to the east 
and north. The retreat was slow, because the agricultural 
settlers were at first few in numbers, and needed time to 
develop their resources. But the soil which the primitive 
culture failed to utilise multiplied the numbers of the immi- 
grants and became a means of further conquest. 

About the commencement of the Christian era, progress 
had extended as far as the present province of Yamato and 
the surrounding region. This province gave its name to the 
country generally till the seventh century, and for this 
reason the immigrants and their descendants have been 
called the Yamato race. We cannot regard this blend of 
stocks as a race, but it is convenient, and entirely proper, to 
use the term Yamato to designate the early Japanese. By 
the beginning of the eighth century Japan had become a 
nation, and the name ‘‘ Nippon’”’ had been substituted for 
“‘Yamato.’”’ In 708 a currency was created. Laws, osten- 
sibly of a humanitarian character, had followed in the track 
of Buddhism. Abstract ideas were not yet rooted in the 
soil, but writing, music, and poetical composition gave 
some refinement to the higher grades of society. In 712, the 
Kojiki, or ‘‘ Records of Ancient Matters,’’ was published, 
and this was followed by the Nihongi, or ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Japan,’’ in 722. 


Manchuria. 


Scientific archeology in Japan began with the excava- | 


tion by Professor Morse of a large shell mound at Omori, 
just thirty years ago. The results of this investigation were 
published in a memorable brochure entitled ‘“The Shell 
Mounds of Omori,’ a work which greatly stimulated the 
study of archrology in Japan. About four thousand primi- 
tive sites are known in Japan, but in some regions, such as 
the Kwanto, the country must have been fairly well popu- 
lated in Neolithic times, for potsherds and pieces of more or 
less manipulated stone are found over large areas. These 
remains have been exposed by agricultural operations which 
have destroyed many of the sites. At Mitsusawa, near 
Kanagawa, Dr. Munro found a plateau surrounded by shell 
mounds, with potsherds and broken stones in the intervening 
areas. This was the site of a primitive village, in which he 
carried out some excavations, extending over a year. The 
largest shell mound was excavated by a series of deep 
trenches, which were sunk down to the red clay, and he was 
tewarded by the discovery underneath the shell-heap of two 
nearly complete skeletons and two crania, another cranium, 
and several detached bones being obtained in other situa- 
tions. In the shell layers were found large quantities of 
potsherds and several nearly complete pieces, together with 
many rude and a few polished celts, some bone implements, 
_ tragments of earthenware images, and arrowheads. 

What kinds of habitations were used by the primitive 
‘people? In all likelihood huts thatched with reeds or grass 
were occupied in summer and pit dwellings during the cold 
weather. In the exploration trenches outside the shell- 
mounds at Mitstisawa there were many holes, about a foot in 
diameter, sunk to.a depth of from 8 inches to 2 feet in the red 
clay. As the black soil is from 3 to 4 feet deep, it is highly 
probable that these were intended for the uprights or pit 
dwellings. Such habitations with vertical posts are still in 
use by the Ainu of Saghalin and the Kuriles, and survivals 
of them have been found in the north of J apan. 

Referring to the implements and weapons taken from the 
Japanese primitive sites, Dr. Munro classified them as fol- 
_lows :—Implements—1, axe ; 2, adze ; 5, chisel ; 4, scraper ; 5, 
hoe (presumptive) ; 6, knife ; 7, sickle; 8, saw; 9, hammer ; 
10, mortar or mill; 11, pestle and rubbing stone; 12, file, 
grindstone, and whetstone ; 13, bodkin and needle; 14, awl 
‘and drill; 15, drill or spindle weight; 16, drill bow; 17, 
paddle or spatula; 18, net or line sinker; 19, nozzle of 
floating bladder ; 20, harpoon ; 21, fishing hook ; 22, gaff ; 
25, pitted stones; 24, nondescript objects. Weapons—1, 
arrowhead ; 2, arrow nock ; 3, bow tip ; 4, spear and javelin 
head ; 5, baton and sword; 6, mace; 7, sling stone (pre- 
sumptive), 

Pottery is.abundant in the Kwanto and north of J apan. 
Most of it is reduced to potsherds, but occasionally one finds 
Pieces that are nearly or quite entire in the shell-mounds, 
or buried in the soil. This pottery is usually of coarse paste 
tempered with sand and gravel, but fine varieties occur, 
- which are:sometimes covered by a slip of free clay. None of 

this primitive pottery is turned on the wheel, and the firing 
4s unperfect, so that the ware is rather soft, About the reli- 
§:0n we know little. The evidence is in favour of house 


burial, and as images were evidently intended for the accom- 
modation of the released spirits we infer that stage.of reli- 
gion which has, perhaps too loosely, been called ancestor 
worship. We learn from these images that the primitive 
people decorated themselves with beads and such like trin- 
kets, and that the ears were perforated for studs, plugs, and 
rings. 

With regard to the question of diet, no cereals have been 
found in the primitive sites, but the general absence of 
vegetable matter renders this negative testimony of little 
value. There are serious reasons for the belief that the Neo- 
lithic inhabitants of Japan indulged to some slight extent 
in the cultivation of millet, or even perhaps other cereals. 
The charge of widespread cannibalism made by Professor 
Morse has not been sustained by further evidence. In a 
few instances Dr. Munro had found slight hacks on the 
surface of the bone, but these form a very small proportion 
of his specimens, and on the only specimen where a cut is 
combined with scraping, as in detaching flesh, the marks 
seem to resemble those of rodents’ teeth. 

After showing many valuable specimens, and giving de- 
tails of the pottery, metal, and stone relics of the dolmen 
period, Dr. Munro, in conclusion, said:—We note that in 
ancient Japan, as in Egypt and elsewhere, substitutes or 
imitations of various articles in stone were sometimes placed 
in sepulchres. Stone representations of the sword, the 
sheath knife, arrowhead, armour, shield, comb, “ geta’”’ 
or clogs, and other articles have been obtained from the 
tombs, and those of magatama and mirrors from the sites 
of ancient shrines. Besides these, there are stone articles of 
actual use, such as caskets, a cup, mortars, and head rests 
for the dead. From the foregoing remarks you will perhaps 
have come to the conclusion that the archeology of Japan is 
a kind of world without end. But at least it is apparent 
that the present Japan is not the parvenu of modern civilisa- 
tion, but that, despite anomalies due to her historic isola- 
tion, she has drawn her culture from the sources and condi- 
tions common to all humanity, and may confidently be ex- 
pected to adapt herself to the high ideals which are guiding 
more and more the culture of the West. 


SARDINIAN NURAGHE. 


dice Sardinian pillar’ towers have been often compared 
with the Round Towers of Ireland, but while the latter 
are generally believed to have served in some way in con- 
nection with Christian churches, the former are of uncertain 
origin. The British Association having appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. D. G. Hogarth (chairman), Pro- 
fessor R. C. Bosanquet (secretary), Dr. T. Ashby, Dr. 
W. L. H. Duckworth, Professor J. L. Myres, and Dr. F. C. 
Shrubsall, the following report was submitted at the 
Dublin meeting :—Dr. Duncan Mackenzie was able to visit 
Sardinia on behalf of the British School at Rome last 
autumn, and spent nearly two months in the island: during 
the last three weeks he was joined by Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
director of the school. His researches were mainly devoted 
to the study of the relation between the ‘‘ nuraghe”’ and the 
so-called ‘“tombs of the giants,’’ the latter consisting of 
long chambers—sometimes as much as 50 feet long, but only 
3 or 4 feet broad and high—with a semicircular area. 
enclosed by upright slabs or by walling in front of 
them ; and he was able to discover several cases in which the 
‘‘nuraghe’’ and the tomb seemed to be in such close rela- 
tion to one another (the latter being placed on a mound in 
the neighbourhood of, and easily visible from, the former) as 
to make it clear that the former was the fortified habitation, 
and the latter the family tomb. This was still clearer in 
several instances where the ‘“‘nuraghé”’ itself dominated a 
group of smaller circular buildings, no doubt dwellings under 
the protection of the ‘‘nuraghe,’’ and usually enclosed in a 
ring wall starting from it. Dr. Mackenzie gave an account 
of his researches at an open meeting of the British School 
held at Rome in February last. Both he and Dr. Ashby 
intend to return to Sardinia in October. 


Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., is to deliver the inaugural 
address on October 21 at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. Among the lectures arranged for the next session 
are :—“ Crete,” -by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, F.S.A.; “ Local 
Patriotism and Art Production” (City Emulation Past and 
Present), by Professor W. R. Lethaby; and “Sculpture and 
Sculptors, Ancient and Modern,” by Mr. W. R. Colton, 
A.R.A. 
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THERE can be no question that Welsh quarry owners 
are now suffering from the neglect of methods indispensable 
in any business which aspires to be successful in our time. 
People heard so much about strikes in slate quarries, which 
were exaggerated to the utmost in the newspapers, 1b was 
quite allowable for foreign agents to assert that as slates 
were no longer procurable they were willing to meet any 
demand. In consequence foreign slates have been used 
lately in this country to a remarkable extent. The con- 
dition of affairs is suggested by a meeting of the Bangor 
City Council, when the following resolution was proposed 
and passed :—‘‘ That in view of the valuable site having 
been given by the Council for the new buildings of the North 
Wales University College, and of the hberal subscriptions 
given by quarrymen to the College, the Council express its 
disappointment with and protest against the action of the 
College authorities in failing to negotiate for the supply of 
slates for roofing purposes from within the area from which 
the College funds were most liberally supplied.’’ ‘With 
the great Penrhyn quarries in the district, from which a 
variety of slates could be procured, as well as other quarries 
in North Wales, it seemed to be strange to derive a supply 
from South Wales. The majority of the Council were 
naturally annoyed at a transaction which to the electors 
suggested that their representatives were indifferent to a 
local industry. The chairman of the building committee 
of University College, who was sufficiently courageous to 
stand alone in opposition to the resolution, explained the 
reason for the adoption of what for the moment was treated 
as a foreign slate. According to him, the green slate 
selected was recommended by the architect because the 
proprietors of that particular quarry were sufficiently wide- 
awake to send him a sample, and the moral was that 
business was not to be done in those days without some fore- 
sight and trouble. Mr. Hargs, the architect, wished to have 
slate of a colour which would harmonise with the stone 
employed; and although the members of the building com- 
mittee were not strangers to the district they did not suggest 
the slate that was desirable, and, in fact, that was not their 
business, and it was, therefore, open to the enterprise of 
South Wales to reveal the resources of that region. The 
case is on a level with many others which could be cited and 
which should convince the quarry owners of North Wales 
that they have no monopoly of Welsh roofing and still less 
of English. Competition is now a power, and it is indif- 
ferent to services rendered in a past time. 


Tue late Dean StaNnuey, in describing the monument of 
the Buack Prince at Canterbury, says that ‘‘ the high 
character of an English gentleman, of which the Buack 
Prince was the noble pattern, is still to be found every- 
where, and has since his time been spreading itself more 
and more through classes which in his time seemed in- 
capable of reaching it.’’ The new quarterly serial work, 
“ Defenders of Our Empire,’’ which is edited by Mr. C. 
GILBERT- Woop, should promote and extend that spirit. It 
contains photographic portraits and memoirs which are no 
less veritable and trustworthy of officers in the Army and 
Navy who have rendered the State many services. It has 
been produced in a style which will make the volumes 
worthy of any library. The works of architects are particu- 
larly liable to destruction or injury in time of war, and they 
should have, therefore, more than the ordinary civilian 
interest in the men whose duty it is to defend the country. 
The spirit in which the publication is undertaken is shown 
by the announcement that 50 per cent. of the profits will 
be given to the Veterans’ Fund. The serial is to be 


obtained from the Naval and Military Press, 5 Arundel 
Street, W.C. 3 


THERE are many pessimists in this country who profess 
to speak with authority and who lament the absence of 
provisions for technical education in England. The pros- 
pectus of the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, is 
enough to show what can be done if students are forth- 
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coming. The curriculum is so vast it would be out of our 
power to discuss it fully. There is a department devoted 
to architecture and building, with a regiment of masters, 
lecturers, and assistants. The students have also the 
benefit of an association, and membership enables them to 
visit many important works in progress and to listen to 
special lectures. The.aim of the course is to enable students 
to acquire a good knowledge of the methods of construct- 
ing buildings ; practical acquaintance with the various trade 
processes, and with the materials employed; ability to 
produce good, clear, and accurate working drawings. 
Provision is made for a course of four years and the fees are 
very moderate. Preparations for other classes of business 
are also arranged, and inhabitants of the northern districts 
of London will do well to obtain the prospectus. 


Ons of the remarkable officers of the French Army is 
General pE Bryie; he devotes not only his life but his — 
fortune to the service of his country. As a savant he has 
found opportunities to turn his acquirements to account. 
For instance, he went to Madagascar at his own expense, — 
and the plans he prepared, together with his observations, — 
were used in the expedition which followed and to which 
he was attached. While engaged in Algeria he sought to 
discover the Berber capital which was constructed in 1007 
by the Sultan Hammap. The Berbers were the original 
Kabyles, and were disposed towards civilisation. But their 
capital was abandoned in 1090, and was razed to the ground 
by tribes from Morocco. The General’s explorations have 
brought to light the remains of the palace of the governor 
as well as some of the stalactites, lustre ware, sculptured — 
and painted plaster, and other things. M. DrguLaFoy, ina 
communication to the Academy of Inscriptions, stated that 
General pe Bryne had found the prototype of the — 
Alhambra. The articles discovered which were portable 
were divided among the museums of Algiers and Constan- 
tine and the New Museum of Decorative Art in Paris. 


Ir was desired by FREDERICK WiLLiAM IV., who was 4 
peaceful sovereign, that the northern part. of the island 
lying between the two arms of the river Spree in Berlin 
should become a sort of sanctuary for science and learning. 
After his abdication there were too many more important 
subjects before his successor to admit of any effort to 
attempt the alteration. In 1883 there was a proposal to 
have a competition among the German architects for a 
plan showing how the ground eould be appropriated. Th 
was not carried out to a conclusion. Once more the subject — 
has been revived. ScHINKEL’s museum and other buildings — 
of a like class are to be seen on the island. What the 
authorities desire are buildings which would suggest their — 
connection. Besides, in the more northern part unless pre- — 
cautions are taken it would be possible to set up buildings — 
which would be out of keeping with a quarter in which — 
fine arts, science, and scholarship appear to be under the — 
protection of the Sovereign. 4 


AT one time the drawings by Epwarp Hopkinson of 
Chester were deservedly admired. . If there was any pic- 
turesque element about a building he was sure to make the - 
most of it; but he was always careful to represent a new 
building without the least sacrifice of the lines. Several 
architects were able to take advantage of his ability, and 
there is no doubt he helped to uphold the credit of Chester 
as an architectural centre. It is with sincere regret we 
record his death. As an architect he received some com- 
missions, and views of his own buildings were occasionally - 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. One important work was 
the modern part of Saighton Grange, Mr. WynDHAM’s resi- — 
dence; he also designed some schools and business 
premises. He undertook the duties of honorary curator 
and librarian of the Chester and North Wales Archeological — 
Institution, and discharged them with his customary en- 
thusiasm. Unfortunately he had to suffer from illness — 
through several years, and in consequence he was unable _ 
to do full justice to his varied talents. | 


5 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW LAMBETH TOWN HALL.—MAIN ENTRANCE HALI— 
CORRIDOR ON FIRST FLOOR-—COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


HIS building, the opening ceremony of which we 
gave a short account of in our issue of May 1 
dast, is erected on a triangular site at the corner of 
Acre Lane and Brixton Hill. It is arranged so as to 
use the main angle to advantage, and leave the utmost 
room at the rear for future extension. The principal 
entrance and grand staircase are planned in this corner. 
The council chamber, rates office, and rates appeal 
room are placed on the main axis of the building, where 
they are easily accessible from their respective entrances, 
and. all the rooms of the - several departments are 
separately grouped together. The elevations are treated 
in a free Classic manner in Portland stone and narrow 
red bricks with wide joints. The base of the building 
is executed in grey granite, and the roofs are covered 
with green Buttermere slates. The tower was designed 
to accentuate the main entrance, and coming, as it does, 
at the junction of several principal thoroughfares of the 
borough, it, forms:a landmark in the district. The 
height of the tower is 134 feet, and the sculpture on 
the four corners, executed by H. H. Marryy, represents 
Art, Literature, Science, and Justice. The work forms 
the first commission of the architects, Mr. Septimus 
Warwick,’ A.R.I.B:A.; and Mr. Herpert A. Hai, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Gray’s Inn, who won it in an open com- 
petition in which 143 architects took part, and has been 
carried out. under their supervision by Messrs. Joun 
GREENWOOD, Ltd., builders, London, E.C.. The main 
entrance is approached by a flight of granite steps at 
the corner, and gives access to a large circular vestibule 
tmmediately adjoining ithe grand staircase, which rises 
‘n two flights on either side; these lead in a gentle sweep 
so a circular hall, the walls of which are treated with 
‘ich plaster decorations. The staircase is then continued 
n one flight to the first floor: The steps are faced with 
white Sicilian marble, with green Cippolino marble 
jadoes and a capping and skirting of darker marble. 
Che paving to the circular hall is carried out in Belgian 
lack, Sicilian white, and Siberian green marbles. On 
he first floor the corridors branch off from the head of 
he main staircase, with committee rooms on either side 
eading to the council chamber, which forms the principal 
‘partment of the building. This room, including the 
galleries, is 72 feet in length by 40 feet in width. A 
lome 30 feet in diameter is designed in the centre of 
he room, carried on four pendentive arches, which are 
a their turn supported by a large order of Ionic columns. 


‘he dome is constructed in conerete reinforced with - 


teel, with a covering of asphalte on the external face. 
“he five windows on the west wall are broadly treated 
1 keeping with the architectural scale of the rest of the 
oom, and the centre window 1S surmounted by a seg- 
jental pediment. The other contractors comprised 
fessrs. J. Jerrernys & Co., heating and ventilation : 
fessrs. G. Aston & Son, Ltd., constructional steelwork 
ud fireproof floors ; Messrs. J. Warreneap & Sons, Lid., 
ramite ; Messrs. C. H. Norats, Ltd., red bricks ; Messrs. 
TEPHEN Couns, Litd., Portland stone work; Messrs. 
TRODE & Co., electric lighting; Messrs. R. E. Prarsr 
Co., Ltd., casements and leaded glass; Messrs. H. Py 
ENEINS & Son, marble work ; Messrs: J. W. Sincer 
| Sons, Ltd., wrought-iron lamps and balcony ; Messrs. 
RATT, CotBran & Co., grates: Messrs. F. Braprorp 
Oo., artificial stone stairs; Messrs. Cartrr & AYNSLEY, 
td., locks’ and door furniture ; Messrs. Dovuton & Co., 


td., Sanitary fittings; and Messrs. Marte & Co., Ltd., 
‘€ council chamber seating. 


| 
DESIGN FOR st. JoHN’s CHURCH BUILDINGS, BLACKHEATH. 


NHIS design Was submitted in a recent limited competi- 
- tion, of which Mr. P. A. Rosson was the assessor, the 


| 
, 
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Education for alterations to existing school premises. 
The design was worked out in strict accordance with the 
conditions laid down, which demanded a separate hall- 
corridor to each department.. A strong feature of the 
design was the proyision of a large hall-for parochial pur- 
poses, obtained by throwing the three central classrooms 
into one bythe use of screens. Great economy had to be 
exercised in order to comply with the condition as to cost. 
which had not to exceed 101. per child. The architect is 
Mr. A. H. Ryan-Trntson, F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster. 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS, BATTERSEA. 


ee school has recently been completed from designs 

by Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison. . The plan is unique 
in that the marching corridor is used jointly by each 
department, it being one of the first schools to be designed 
on this principle. The materials used are picked stock- 
facings with red dressings, the pitched roofs being of red 
tiles and the flat roofs of asphalte. The cost worked out 
at 10 guineas per child, the contractor being Mr. W. 
Hammonp, of Battersea. 


LANIVET RECTORY, BODMIN. 


HIS building was recently erected in Cornwall from 
the designs of Mr. E. H. Sepprna, F.B.LB.A. 
Local materials were employed in the walling. 


AN ANCIENT BRITISH VILLAGE. 


ene the past week members of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian Association have been ex- 
cavating on the site of the ancient settlement on the fells above 
Dale Banks, Crosby Ravensworth. Professor Collingwood, of 
Coniston, who had charge of the party, says the Manchester 
Guardian, found that the place was very much larger and 
more full of buildings than anyone had supposed, the Ord- 
nance map not representing its extent. The whole place 
seems to be of one period and to consist of a series of build- 
ings. It was full of pottery, chiefly Romano-British, with a 
little Roman, suggesting that it was occupied at the end of 
and after the Roman period. The village does not seem to 
have been fortified, though the walls were enormously thick 
and very well built of solid masonry, while there was the 
peculiarity that the party walls. were everywhere as thick as 
the outside walls. 

The explorers found several lanes of hut circles, like the 
streets of a village, with cottages on each side. There were 
also some oblong small buildings which are now merely heaps 
of earth turfed over, but were once stone-built all round, 
and may have been storehouses or cottages. Smaller square 
enclosures were at first thought to have been cattle folds, 
but the flooring was so good and the little cupboard places 
in the walls so cleverly built that it looks as if the large 
Square places were really some form of dwelling, and not 
merely cattle pens, and that they may have been railed 
round, 

The hut circles, which were opened very carefully, were 
also very well paved, sometimes with the natural rock, at 
other times showing limestone bits, and sometimes with good 
inch-thick flags of red sandstone. They contain fireplaces 
and little cupboards, as well as places which seem to have 
been beds. There were bones in some, querns for grinding 
corn, pottery of various kinds, and occasionally scraps ‘of 
metal, including bronze buttons. These, however, were few 
and very crude. 

The most important find was made in the row of sloping 
enclosures at the north side, in what may have been gardens 
or cattle pens but cannot have been houses. In the corner 
of one was the skeleton of a girl, buried with great care in a 
grave formed of large stones all round, and. covered above 
with equally large stones. The place, however, is not a cist, 
but the grave of a person lying out at length. At the side 
of the head was a little red pot, and on the breast some 
tiny bones, claws, and teeth, probably of an animal not 
larger than a squirrel. 

The people who lived here were Westmoringas—no doubt a 


Celtic people who lived between the fifth and tenth cen- 
turies. 


bof 
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STEVENS AND THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


FTER the death of Alfred Stevens there was no man in 
England who was so competent as Hugh Stannus to 
narrate the history of the work, The article he contributed 
to The Architect in January, 1876, has now a melancholy 
interest as an example of composition by a writer who 


depended mainly on his own direct observation before treat- 


ing a subject :— 

In 1856, as many readers will remember, it was deter- 
mined to erect a monument in our Metropolitan Cathedral 
in memory of Wellington. His body had been placed in the 
crypt at his death in 1852, when the Government and the 
nation vied in efforts to do honour to the great soldier and 
the honest and well-meaning statesman ; but at length a site 
was determined upon for his monument, and designs were 
invited. 

The conditions of the competition were in substance as 
follows :—The site was to be under the easternmost arch on 
north side of nave, a space of 16 feet long by 9 feet wide ; 
the materials, any might be suggested ; the cost, including 
all expenses, was not to exceed 20,0001. ; models only were 
to be sent, and to be one-fourth full size ; premiums of 700I., 
5001., 300/., 2007., and five of 1000. each, making a total of 
2.2001. were offered ; models to which premiums were 
awarded to become the property of the Government. Full 
liberty was reserved for Government to employ any artist 
they might think fit, but if the gainer of the first premium 
should be employed, then it was to merge into his charge 
for the monument. The time for sending in models was to 
be June, 1857, and the competition was open to artists of 
all nations. The instructions also contained plans of site in 
detail, and of the cathedral as a whole. Two hundred copies 
of them were issued in England, and 150 abroad. 

Highty-three designs were sent in competition, and were 
exhibited to the public at Westminster Hall in July and 
August, 1857. The judges appointed were the Marquis of 
Lansdowne (grandfather of the present), Lord Overstone, 
the late Dean Milman, Mr. Edward Cust, Mr. Gladstone, 
and the late Professor Cockerell. The Professor, after giving 
his views to his fellow judges, and finding them not attended 
to, resigned, offering as a reason the fact of his being the 
professional man among them. He had been for some years 
‘“surveyor’’ to the cathedral, and he was very well fitted 
to have decided the subject. The judges made their report 
in August, 1857; after giving the awards of the prizes 
they said :—‘‘In so doing we have not considered ourselves 
bound to take into exclusive consideration the peculiar fit- 
ness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul's Cathedral 
which appears to be in contemplation for the erection of the 
proposed monument, which consideration might possibly 
have led to some difference in the selection.”” They further 
went on to suggest that before any decision should be finally 
arrived at by the Government, the opinion of some experi-. 
enced artists should be called for. 

After the unsuccessful designs were taken away, a model 
of the arch was made in wood, painted, and tried over each 
of the premiated models. This experiment, which ought in 
common fairness to have been tried with all the models before 
the adjudication, at once conclusively showed that the one 
sent by Mr. Alfred George Stevens, under the motto “eT 
know of butsone Art,’? was the most suitable. Of the pre- 
miated models, which became the property of Her Majesty’s 
Government according to the terms of the competition, some 
were lent to the Institute of British Architects, South 
Kensington Museum, and Mr. Stevens’s model was in charge 

of Mr. Leonard Collmann, of 67 George Street, Portman 
Square, who undertook the business part when it was taken 
out of Mr. Stevens’s hands. 

Taking advantage of the liberty reserved in the condi- 
tions (and acting it is supposed on the opinion of the late 
Professor Cockerell) and fortified by the approval of Mr. 
Penrose, the ‘surveyor,’ Lord John Manners, who was at 
that time First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, de- 
cided to entrust the monument to Mr. Stevens. 

The proposed site had been objected to by some on the 


-ability to the locality, or 


Milman) did not consider it as finally settled. Hence, few 
were surprised when it was at length arranged that the 
monument was to be placed in the chapel at the south-west 
angle of the cathedral, formerly used as a Consistory Court. 
This position has been criticised, but it is somewhat similar 
to that for which the various models had been designed, and 
it was approved of by Mr. Stevens as suitable to his design, 

As Mr. Stevens was at that time a comparatively cba 
man, his appointment was protested against, and, to console 
the gentlemen who had obtained the two highest premiums 
for the loss of the commission, they received orders for marble 
bassi-relievi to be placed in the three panels in each of the 
semicircular ends of the chapel. It would appear that these 
gentlemen had no just cause for complaint; for, had 
the judges been professional men and considered suit. 
had the wood model of th 
arch above spoken of been made and:applied to their model; 
before the award of premiums, it is probable tha 
their positions would have been altered. The bassi-reliev 
were completed in 1863. These are somewhat commonplace 
and show the class of work which might have been done i 
Lord John Manners had entrusted the monument to eithe 
of them. The cost, with some other expenses, amountin, 
altogether to 6,0001., was deducted from the sum set apar 
for the monument, thus leaving a balance of 14,000). fo 
that purpose. a 

Mr. Stevens, who was naturally anxious to make hi 
mark, and hailed this nad 


as the opportunity of his life, mad 
a mistake here in not insisting on having the full amoun 
he competed for; he had not enough of the com mereis 
element in him to cut down his design, but preferred to giv 
the best he could. He also erred in agreeing to erect a iu | 
sized model in situ—a condition which was just as absur 
as for an architect to be compelled to make full-size mode 
of his buildings before commencing them. The result wi 
to waste seven years of time, and more than 4,0001. of publ 
money ; and when this was deducted from the 14,000]. 
tioned above, it will be seen that Stevens was left w 
than 10,0001. to construct a monument he had original 
designed to cost double the sum. The Government ce 
tainly did considerately tell him that he was at liberty | 
modify his design, but he did not avail himself o ba 
mission, and he kept to the larger idea until he brok oy | 
under the load of difficulties he had brought upon himse), 
His conduct in these and other circumstances has be 
likened to some of the old Italians. In fact, just as Mich 
Angelo treated the Pope, Torregiano his Spanish patron, ai 
Verocchio the Venetians, so Stevens treated all the Autho 
ties he came in contact with. There was the same s: ngu 
temperament as to difficulties, and entire devotion to 
art; and, mingled with these, was a disregard of the 
nary rules of business relations at times, which pai 
disappointed his best friends. ~ = 
Everyone is familiar with the Latin inscrip tion 0" 
Wren’s tomb, and will understand how Stevens felt a 
he too was making his own monument as well as ‘that o 
great Duke. In carrying it out, owing to his two mi 
mistakes and to his unfortunate inability to comp 
English ideas of business, he became involved in dither 
both pecuniarily and with his employers. » Offi 
Works was at length obliged by the pressure of 
opinion to take the contract out of his hands, but 
not done until a period of eleven years had elapsed 
13,0007. had been received, and it was discovered 
part of the figure portion of the work was ready 
founder. They then made a new contract for the comple 
for 8,5001., a sam which was based by Mr. Stevens ot 
past experience and the then existing state of the w0 
since which time, when he began to realise that furt! 
money payments would be made, not on promises oF } 
statements as to progress being made, but on work acti ! 
done, Mr. Stevens laboured unremittingly. At the tim’ 
his sad and remarkably sudden decease he had compi* 
all the requisite models except some few trifling deti’ 
which one of his pupils is engaged in carrying out im@ | 
servative and reverent manner. we | 
It is not necessary to add much description. The | 
of the pedestal is enriched by forty-eight tablets in bre 
bearing the names of the principal battles in W. 


ground that there were no large monuments in a similar 
position, in St. Paul’s or any other Classic building, 
although parallel instances’ are numerous in Gothic build- 
ings, as at Winchester, Westminster, &c. ; the judges, too, 
in their report, expressly stated they had ignored the suit- 
ability of the various designs to the locality ; and there was 
a lurking suspicion that from the first the Dean (Dr. 


Duke’s military skill was shown, from his early engage™ 
in Hindostan to the culminating victory at Way : 
effigy of Wellington, the bier and sarcophagus, ana” 
trophy of arms laid in rich profusion at its base (a! 
bronze), form the grand feature of the monument. — 
frieze in entablature, over the twelve columns, is of 
and shows a beautiful arrangement of the heads of che! 
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which are modelled with a consummate feeling. The arch 
soffit, also bronze, is elaborately panelled and ornamented 
with heraldic devices and heads, while the armorial shield 
and garter above is similarly treated as to richness and 
material. The groups at the sides are likewise in bronze, 
and symbolise the bravery of the soldier and the truthful- 
ness of the historian; thus that on the nearer side shows 
“Valour crushing Cowardice,’’ and that on the further side 
represents “‘ Truth tearing out the Tongue of Fraud.’’ These 
groups are one-fifth above life-size, and are very noble 
works. The vigour with which they are modelled, and the 
terrific energy with which they are flung out from the gene- 
ral mass, together with the lines they make in the general 
composition, are indeed not unworthy of Michel Angelo ; 
and they will, when completed, stamp Stevens as the greatest 
sculptor of this age. The rest of the monument up to the 
top of the crowning cornice is of the purest Carrara marble, 
and is cut and carved with the most unworldly disregard of 
money. 

Mr. Stevens intended to have the bronze work gilt. This 
would take away the harsh contrast between the black of the 
bronze and the white of the marble, and materially enhance 
the effect of the whole, but the gilding is not included in 
Mr, Collman’s contract. It would be a graceful tribute to 
ais memory to carry out this wish if the’ funds were avail- 
able, 

As has been said before, Stevens worked in all the arts 
ike the old Italians. Richard Wagner, a similar enthu- 
last, considers that opera should consist of the three 
‘lements—legend, scenery, and music, in balancing propor- 
tons; Stevens likewise held that architecture, sculpture, 
ind colour should enter into all works of art. He used 
iften to quote Michel Angelo’s saying, ‘‘V’é un’ Arte sola,”’ 
here is only one Art, meaning that the various branches 
tsually considered as distinct were merely the working in 
lifferent materials or for different purposes. He has shown 
n the monument, as also at Dorchester House and elsewhere, 
as wonderful power in each, and the result which can be 
btained by one who studies as he did, 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL.* 


GAT Chicago should have a sufficient number of men 
. working in a similar and original manner, and actuated 
y identical principles, and that such men should have 
ccomplished sufficient work to justify the appellation of a 
istinet school, is an idea certainly suggestive and worthy of 
iscussion, especially as it has come from the East. As the 
embers of one family can seldom see facial resemblances 
mong their brothers and sisters perfectly apparent to 
Tangers, so to the architect the work of his local contempo- 
iies seems as different as can be, and his effort is usually 
irected towards increasing that difference rather than the 
When It would be strange, however, seen from a view- 
unt of a thousand miles, if the work of a certain group of 
hicago men did not possess within itself a strong family 
‘semblance ; as they have a common parentage of archi- 
ctural principles responsible for its being. Before evidence 
presented to substantiate any such thesis, it may not be 
linteresting to briefly sketch, in the broadest possible way, 
‘© architectural history of the city of Chicago. 

| We have few existing buildings that antedate the great fire 
1871. hat was built immediately afterwards is fast 
‘ing destroyed. This work seems all to have been done by 
‘Id but uneducated men, with drawings of the Paris Opera, 
on lately finished, apparently their only documents. 
‘Tnier’s floriated capitals, his strings of balls, his masks 
id garlands—doubtless at one time a source of pride to the 
‘ilders of a new city—are now to be seen crumbling away 
i abject sootiness and disrepute, on many an old building 
| the Locp.”” 

The eighties saw Chicago in the full sway of the Roman- 
,ue revival, and many mighty edifices were built durin 
‘8 period :—Richardson’s own « Marshall Field Whole- 
\ House,” Burnham & Root’s « Rookery Building”? and 


vid Chateau-Gothic of Lorraine—and Adler & Sullivan’s 
ithty Auditorium Buildings, a structure now little appre- 
ted either for its powerful and original facade or for its 
‘utiful auditorium. The auditorium—with a reputation 


* From an articl ; ; 
Ker, Heb icle by Thomas E. Tallmadge in the Architectural 
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as extensive throughout the world as that of any American 
building—has about it the same feeling of inevitableness 
that we realise most keenly in the greatest medisval works 
of Europe, and its tower is perhaps the most lasting in one’s 
memories of the physical appearance of the city. 

It is not the purpose of this article to speculate on what 
would have been the future of this most noble movement, 
from its very nature peculiarly appropriate to the American 
people—a movement Romantic to its core, not requiring a 
great store of historical and technical knowledge, elastic 
enough to cover every variety of construction, and offering 
to the architect the broadest possible canvas on which to 
depict, untrammelled in every action, his most artistic con- 
victions. Such a chance to begin at the beginning of things 
will undoubtedly never again be vouchsafed the American 
people. The American Romantic movement, helplessly 
perishing in what Ruskin once bitterly termed ‘‘ the foul 
tide of the Renaissance,” is a tragedy which, in the morals 
of art, it seems hard to justify. If Ruskin in such bitter 
terms deplored the snuffing out of the sickly Italio-Gothicism 
of the fourteenth century, albeit that neo-paganism was 
native to that soil and in harmony with the spirit of that 
age, what can be said when we see the same style 450 years 
later, in a new world and among a new people, appearing in 
the same avenging réle? 

The World’s Fair of 1893 wielded a mighty influence in 
two diametrically different directions, Its Corinthian colon- 
nades and Classic domes gave the coup de grace to American 
Romanticism in the North-West, and the golden arch of 
the Transportation Building, over toward the west, glitter- 
ing in the rays of the rising sun, gave a rainbow-like promise 
of a new art. Mr. Louis Sullivan’s original and distinctive 
style of decorative work did not spring into being—fully 
developed—with the Transportation Building. That epoch- 
making structure was the logical result of long years of 
study and of practice. The Wainwright Building of St. 
Louis is in the creator’s own opinion the first complete expres- 
sion of his principles regarding ornament and design, while 
the Gage Building has profoundly influenced office-building 
design in Chicago, N evertheless, the Transportation Build- 
ing will always be regarded as the first fruit, in Chicago at 
least, of the principles on which the movement we are dis- 
cussing was founded, 

Mr. Sullivan’s first principle, “‘ Form follows Function,’’ 
is obviously axiomatic and is always a test of good architec- 
ture, in whatever age or whatever style. Mr. Sullivan, 
however, pointed out that many, in fact almost all, modern 
American structures—particularly the high office buildings— 
violated or ignored this great principle, The arbitrary divi- 
sions of the facade into differently treated architectural units 
were not intended to express the functions of the storeys but 
were an attempt on the part of the architect to hammer the 
unwielded mass into some shape which would have what we 
call ‘‘ proportion’’; albeit that such canons of proportion 
were formed on much simpler and easier problems, . Ob- 
viously, a rigid adherence to the truth of the ultimate 
relationship of form and function will certainly cause a 
rupture with Classic proportion, assuming that the purpose 
of the modern building differs in function from that of the 
ancient, But such a principle, of course, will not, in itself, 
logically forbid the use of Classic detail—as details are, after 
all, but the earmarks by which we recognise an historic 
style. Our principle, were it not supplemented by a 
corollary, could easily leave us with an emasculated Classic 
style, with freedom to use its details, but with a ban on its 
arrangements. 

This corollary, more strongly defined and insisted on by 
Mr. Sullivan’s co-workers, has never been reduced to a 
phrase, but may be expressed roughly as follows—that the 
genius of the American people, the materials at their dis- 
posal, and the purposes of their buildings, do not justify 
the use in their architecture of any of the historic styles. 
This assertion would, of course, have to be proved, and the 
burden of the proof lies most assuredly on those who have 
made it. Some ten years ago much effort and ingenuity were 
expended in trying to prove this very thing. A great deal 
of time and energy was wasted in articles and speeches, in 
which the Classic style, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Broad- 
way, and pretty nearly everything else not in accord with 
the new dispensation, were attacked and derided. The 
slogan of ‘‘ Progress before Precedent ’’ was adopted—a motto 
as illogical as it was tactless, as it contained the assumption 
that progress and precedent could not journey together. 
Like Abbé Sieyés’s epoch-making riddle, ‘‘ What is the third 
estate?”’ so our Revolutionary tribunal had its great ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is pure design?’’ The answers filled the 
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columns of the architectural papers for some little time, 
until it was pretty well demonstrated that nobody knew 
what it was, but that pretty near everybody was willing to 
produce a pet theory on the subject. In looking back on 
this period of agitation, the storm centre of which was 
Chicago and its Architectural Club, it is not hard to see 
that all of the pleading was on one side. Very little interest 
and no concern was manifested by the East, and it is largely 
on this account that the Chicago men have arrived at their 
present entirely healthy and proper point of view and posi- 
tion. Divorcing themselves from the idea that they were 
the evangelists of a new dispensation and that their mission 


in life was to convert the architecturally unregenerate and . 


to fill the land with the glories of a new and an American 
style, they have devoted themselves to the task of justifying 
their principles by their works. As one of the most talented 
of the school stated to the writer, ‘‘ Aside from the first con- 
sideration of building a structure which would fill the prac- 
tical requirements of such a building and satisfy the owner, 
I have endeavoured in this building to show other architects 
that without going beyond my own country and my own 
clients for my inspiration, and without deviating a hair’s 
breadth from my principles, it is possible and easy to build 
a good and seemly building while violating none of the 
canons of good architecture and good taste.” 

It is this resolve to be justified by their works and not by 
faith that distinguishes the present body of Chicago men 
whom we have classed together as the “ Chicago school,’’ and 
such a position should challenge the consideration of the 
profession the world over. 

The relationship of the work of the Chicago school with 
the art nouveau work of Europe is a question that, sooner 
or later, will be asked. The answer, in the writer’s opinion, 
is none at all, except that they are alike in that each is 
protestant against what each considers an unauthorised use 
of precedent. The Chicago men do not, I think, 
either sympathise with or admire the art nouveau products 
of France or Germany, feeling that the conditions do not 
justify the movement. To pursue a comparison of the two 
movements a little further, it can be said that Mr. Sullivan’s 
work at the World’s Fair antedated by several years the pre- 
sent art nouveau movement in Europe, and it was not till 
the recent St. Louis Exposition that these foreign schools were 
really exploited in the West. 

So, too, the work that results is absolutely different, in 
spirit and in detail. The Chicago work is pre-eminently 
characteristic in its use of the straight line. The art nouveau 
is equally characteristic in the use of the reverse curve—the 
‘“‘ undying worm motif,’’ as someone has calledit. Our minute 
leading of glass and elaborated texture in cast metals and 
terra-cotta are unknown abroad, and their wonderfully skilful 
inlaying of metals and different kinds of woods is unknown 
tous. We have done practically nothing with mural decora- 
tion and they have made much of it; and the same can be 
said in regard to sculpture, though in the realm of pottery 
Chicago architects have delved deep, and have encouraged by 
their demands and their designs the local development of the 
craft, No disposition bas been shown as yet to adopt, in 
theory or detail, any part of the foreign art nouveau, in the 
West at least ; and we believe that every American architect 
should meet any such foreign invasion with the same hostility 
that he would regard the landing of an armed force from the 
same shores. ; 

Notwithstanding a certain negative hostility of the two or 
three largest offices in Chicago and the magnitude and per- 
manent character of the work they do, the modern manner is 
making the most tremendous strides ; in fact, is very rapidly 
altering the physical appearance of the city. Abuses, of 
course, are quick to creep in. The terra-cotta and ornamental 
iron companies have always on hand a staff of modellers skilled 
in the fabrication, for the use of a host of admiring and 
uninventive builders, of forms they fondly imagine are akin 
to Mr. Sullivan’s ornament ; while Mr. Wright’s creations in 
leaded glass have been adopted as their own by most of the 
local glass concerns. 

The great influence of the Chicago Architectural Club in 
furthering this movement should be acknowledged. In its 
advanced competitions it has shown the utmost hostility to 
projects submitted in the Beaux-Arts manner—in fact, so 
much so that competitors have entirely abandoned the foreign 
method of presentation—but it has most actively encouraged 
the architectural education of the youth after the manner 
prevalent in the best architectural institutions of the Hast 
and still in accord with the architectural ideals of Chicago. 

John Stuart Mill said that it was as futile for English- 
men to try to check the advancing tide of socialism as it was 
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to stem the waves of the sea. A socialistic art, if such a thing 
be comprehensible, is as distant asa purely socialistic society, 
But an art in our building, democratic in that it is of the 
people and for the people, is'bound to come. 

The spirit of architectural unrest is not confined to Chicago 
or even to the West. It is the healthy symptom of the whole 
nation’s approaching manhood. The coming future certainly 
will not be able to deny to American genius what has been 
vouchsafed to every people holding the centre of the stage in 
the world drama—a national architecture. 

The dread hierarchy of the Egyptians, the absolutism of 
the Assyrians, the glorious democracy of the Athenians, the 
ecstasy of the early Christians, the soaring faith of the cathe- 
dral builder, the humanism of the Italians—each has stood 
forth lustrous in its own proper raiment of carven stone, of 
inlaid marble, of beaten bronze, of mighty timbers. What our 
destiny, materialistic as it may now appear, may ultimately 
prove we know not, and when the time shall come we know 
not. But we do know that in that good time we shall not lack 
a national art to clothe a national spirit. Such is the idealism 
in the bottom of the hearts of the men of Chicago; it alone 
is the real basis of their philosophy and of their work. 


ARCHAZ OLOGY OF THE EDEN VALLEY. 
Wee members of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society selected the Eden 
Valley for their first autumn excursion, a large portion of 

the route being that which was covered eighteen years ago. 
Meeting at Penrith station, says the Carlisle Journal, the 
party made a start soon after half-past nine. There was a 
long journey of over twenty miles for the day, the first stage 
being along the Appleby road to near Templesowerby, where 
a détour was made for the purpose of visiting Acorn Bank. 
It is not a little curious that, although the Society has ire- 
quently been in the neighbourhood, this is the first visit the 
members have paid to a very interesting house. Mr. aa. 
Howard Batten, London, the lessee of the estate from Mrs. 
Boazman, welcomed the visitors, and read a short paper on 
the features and history of the place. He sketched the origin 
of the name of Templesowerby—the owners of the estate being 
lord of the manor of that place—and its history from the 
time of the Vetriponts. In 1312, when the Knights Tem 
plars were suppressed, the manor of Templesowerby came int 
the hands of Robert Clifford, and in 1323 passed by Act ol 
Parliament to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, 
Amongst other possessions of the manor at that date was th: 
water-mill, which was still in existence, and which passec 
between the gates and the house; the mill was then velue 
at 41. a year. Whether it was compulsory on the tenants 0 
the manor to have their grain ground at that mill he couli 
not say. The Knights of St. John held the manor until th 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., when it wa 
acquired by Thomas Dalston, a member of the great Cumber 
land family of the Dalstons of Dalston. Nine members 0 
that family held the manor in turn, and the last of ther 
was Sir William Dalston, who died in the middle of th 
eighteenth century. He found in “The Beauties of Englan 
and Wales’? (1814) the following statement :— “ Sir Williat 
Dalston was succeeded by his sister, Mary, wife of Williat 
Norton, whose daughter married — Hodgson, and the 
daughter married John Boazman, Esq., of Ayliffe, the pr 
sent proprietor of this sweet domain.’? |The manor si 
remained in the Boazman family. =| 
From Acorn Bank the party drove to Newbiggin Hal 
where Mr. M. Crackanthorpe, K.C., received the visitor 
and Dr. Haswell gave a description of the place. The Ha 
stands in a secluded position’ on the Westmorland sde: 
the Crowdundale Beck, which divides the counties. T) 
founder of the house was undoubtedly a Norseman, 4!) 
doubtless a contemporary of the Krake who established hi 
self at what is now known as Crackenthorpe, a couple | 
miles down the river from Appleby. One of his de lan’ 
Robert de Crackenthorpe, married Emma, the sole heir 
of Newbiggin, went to live there, and has been followed — 
fifteen generations of Crackenthorpes. The house *teelf | 
interesting from the fact that on the tower are two sia 
effigies of knights in armour. Originally there were for 
but it is almost impossible to believe that they were pit, 

on the tower with the idea of frightening away mili 
opponents. Another peculiarity is that the numerous g° 
goyles are moulded so as to imitate cannon—a feature to 
d 


found at several other places in the northern counties. | 
walls of the tower are 44 feet thick, and on the west sidé 
a round gunhole, splayed on the inside, for the placing © 
small cannon, believed to be the only case of the kin 
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the two counties. Newbiggin Hall is one of the few . 
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houses in the district bearing a well-preserved lintel inscrip- | 


tion. It dates back 375 years, and reads :— 


“ Cristofer Crakanthorpe thus ye me call, 
Whiche in my tym dyde bylde this hall, 
The yer of our Lorde who lyst to see, 
A.M. fyve hundreth thyrty and three.’’ 


On a sereen over the fireplace in the entrance hall was noted 
an interesting series of ten shields bearing the arms of 
families with whom the Crackenthorpes of former genera- 
tions intermarried. 

The next stage of the journey was to Milburn Church, 
which was explained by the Rev. R. 8. E. Oliver, vicar. 
The edifice stands two or three fields away from the main 
road along the fellside and is not easily found by strangers. 
There are two curiosities in the shape of dials, one of which 
has been put in the wall upside down. A short distance 
away, at the field gate, is a broken red sandstone cross-socket, 
of the type belonging to the medieval high crosses. 

After lunch the antiquaries moved off to Howgill Castle, 
under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Martindale, Carlisle. The 
Castle, now a farmhouse tenanted by Mr. J. G. Mitchell, 
was the home of ‘he Stutevilles and the J. icasters for about 
three hundred years before passing, by the marriage of an 
heiress, to the Sandfords of Askham. Just two hundred 
years ago the line again ended in a female, and she married 
one of the Honeywoods of Essex. Their son, General Philip 

- Honeywood, represented Appleby in Parliament for thirty 
years, and is not known ever to have made a speech. He 
had previously made a name in the Army, having received 
twenty-three sword cuts at Dettingen, besides two musket 
wounds, and the bullets were never extracted. The walls of 
the two, towers at Howgill are of extraordinary strength, 
being from 9 feet to 12 feet thick at the base. 

From Howgill Castle the route was to Kirkbythore, where 
the Rey. A. J. G. Curwen, rector, was waiting to explain the 
features of the ancient church. Special mention was made 
of the thirteenth-century bell, which is known to have been 
brought from Shap Abbey, Kendal having another, After 
an interval for tea at the Temperance Hotel, a move was 
made to Bolton Church, a couple of miles away. Here the 
points of interest were described by Canon Bower, Carlisle, 
and the Rev. J. T. Suttie, vicar. The most peculiar is the 
slab known as the Norman ‘Knights, a block of sandstone 
26 inches by 164 inches, on the north side of the church. 
Two knights in tall, pointed helmets, and with the kite- 
shaped shields and lances of the time of Henry II., are 
fighting on horseback. The smaller man, who is evidently 
inferior in rank, his lance having no pennant, has put up 
his shield and dropped his lance to receive the point of the 
conqueror’s weapon full in the face, in the vulnerable spot 
under the nasal of his helmet. A brief visit was next paid 
to the few remains of what was once the important Bewley 
Castle, an early residence of the Bishops of Carlisle, and 
Appleby was reached at half-past six. 

Subsequently the annual meeting was held at the King’s 
Head Hotel. Mr. T. H. B. Graham, Edmond Castle, had 
sent three papers, two of them dealing with antiquities at 
Castlesowerby and on Hdenside, and the third with Extinct 
Cumberland Castles. Mr. J. R. Ford, Yealand Conyers, 
contributed a paper on the Mayor of Yealand. Mr SW: 
Farrer, Hallgarth, had promised a paper on Some West- 
morland Charters, but as it will probably be needed for the 
Victoria History it is not yet available for the Society. Mr. 
T. C. Hughes, Lancaster, sent a summary of Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s local Church Notes. He gave some account of 
Sir Stephen Glynne and his manuscripts on Church mctters 
preserved at St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden, together 
with the transcript of the Notes so far as they relate to 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Furness. Sir Stephen visited 
_ twenty-five churches in Cumberland, nineteen in Westmor- 
ay and three in Furness, The Notes are of visits paid 

ween 1833 and 1872, and record articles of furniture, &c., 
now abolished, and of which in many cases this account is 
the only record. Mr J. F. Curwen read an interesting 
paper on a medal struck in commemoration of John Kendal, 
«seca Statesman, and diplomatist. Kendal was descended 

tom the Barons of Kendal, and was the chief of the Order 
: the Knights of St. John in the fifteenth century. He 
ed in November 1500. A eee ahs ‘slab, carved w'th 

a crown, and which on 

walls of the ancient house of the Prior of Tetiates hai 
be ae set up in the entrance of Workington Hall. It was 
tought over by General Pitt-Rivers, and presented by him 


to the late Mr. 
late John rae “eee Curwen, a descendant of the 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, 


PAPER on “Housing and Town Planning in Liver- 

pool’ was read by Dr. A. A. Mussen, assistant medical’ 
officer of health, Liverpool, at the Sanitary Inspectors’ Con- 
ference. He said that Liverpool had so far succeeded in 
gaining the approval of many other municipalities that they 
had paid her the compliment of copying some of her efforts. 
in housing the very poorest of her citizens. It seemed pro- 
bable, too, that Liverpool would also set the example of 
initiating legislation on the subject of town planning in this: 
country. At the present time, owing to the work carried out 
under Acts of Parliament and other agencies, there remains: 
an approximate number of 3,600 court houses to be dealt 
with, and 1,000 front houses, making 4,600 in all, a very 
substantial reduction on 22,000 in 1864. This extensive 
demolition of property resulted formerly in considerable 
overcrowding amongst adjacent streets, and it became appa- 
rent that, in spite of building carried out by private owners, 
it would be necessary for the Corporation to supplement this- 
by themselves rebuilding. This question of rebuilding is 
especially important in the case of Liverpool, owing to the 
fact that such a large number of the inhabitants of this class- 
of property are dock labourers, whose wages rarely exceed: 
20s. to 25s. per week, and consequently it is extremely diffi- 
cult for private enterprise to supply houses at rents that: 
will pay for this class of citizen to live in. The first block 
of cottages built by the Corporation was St. Martin’s Cot- 
tages, completed in 1869, consisting of 124 tenements. The 
next was Victoria Square, in 1885, which consisted of 270 
tenements. These were let to any person who chose to apply ; 
but more recent ones, commencing from 1897 up to the pre- 
sent, comprising some 1,500 tenements, are now reserved 
exclusively for families that have been dispossessed through 
the various demolition schemes, or who are found to be living 
in overcrowded houses or illegal cellars. Since the passing 
of the 1864 Act over 400,000/. has been spent in the demolition 
of this insanitary property, and over 500,0007. has been spent 
in the acquisition of sites and the erection of dwellings under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts. The renta? 
received from these dwellings is somewhere about 21,0001. per 
annum. 

Cellar dwellings had“been a fruitful source of sickness and: 
mortality in the crowded parts of Liverpool. This year the 
Liverpool Health Committee had secured powers which were 
far in advance of anything before granted in respect to cellar 
dwellings. Under the Liverpool Corporation (General 
Powers) Act, 1908, it would not be lawful after December 31, 
1912, “to let or occupy or permit to be occupied as a separate 
dwelling any room or place whereof the floor or any part 
thereof is more than two feet below the surface of the adja- 
cent ground.’’ In order, however, to induce owners of cellar 
dwellings to close those places before 1912 a sub-section pro- 
vided that the Corporation might pay to an owner closing 
premises ‘‘ reasonable compensation in respect of any actual 
loss or serious inconvenience caused to him by reason of his 
compliance with the provisions of this section.”” This would, 
it was hoped, rapidly reduce the number of cellar dwellings 
in the city. The Bill, however, which they were most keenly 
interested in and proud of was the Liverpool Corporation 
(Streets and Buildings) Bill, which had passed the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. This was a Bill chiefly 
for regulating the laying out of estates in the suburbs. 
Under this Bill the Corporation will be able to insist upon 
streets which in their opinion are likely to become thorough- 
fares, to be made 80 feet wide, and, further, any land which 
the Corporation wish to buy in order to make the streets stil] 
wider can be purchased at the value of the land previous 
to the development of the estate, not, as at present, at the 
enhanced value after the street is laid out. In fact, the 
plans of all new streets must be approved by the Corpora- 
tion, who have power to alter the position, levels, &c., 
should they think fit. They may also determine what pro- 
portion of the road shall be laid out as a carriage-way, and 
how much shall be devoted to the foot-walk. These far- 
reaching powers will go a long way towards opening up 
suburban districts and facilitating traffic to and from the 
centre of the city. Inducement was also held out to owners 
who were developing estates to provide playgrounds, and, 
further, the Corporation might require owners of adjacent 
land to enter into agreements for adj usting boundaries, &c., 
in order to facilitate the development of building and laying 
out of estates. From these examples could be seen the 
difference between the Liverpool Bill and the Government 
Bill on “ Town Planning,’’ which had been extensively dis- 
cussed at recent Congresses. The former gives the Corpora- 
tion definite powers on definite lines, and the latter gives 
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wide géneral powers to the Local Government Board to frame 
town-planning schemes where such are likely to be of use, or 
approve of a town-planning scheme of any local authority 
where the Board are satisfied that there 1s a prima facte case 
for making such a scheme. Nothing, however, can be done 
without the sanction of the Board. There cannot be much 
doubt as to which will be the more beneficial of the two, and 
there does not appear to be any clause in the Liverpool Bill 
that could not with advantage be applied to the country at 
large. 


CASHEL AND HOLYCROSS. 


NN be of the most interesting of the Saturday excursions in 
t connection with the meeting of the British Association 
was that to the Rock of Cashel and Holycross Abbey. A large 
contingent of British Associationists left Kingsbridge ter- 
minus by an early ‘‘special’’ which was provided for the 
occasion, Cashel, ‘‘ the City of the Kings,”’ being reached 
rather in advance of the time, but not too soon, for the English 
visitors were eager to see the wonderful architectural remains 
on “The Rock.’? When the party had assembled within the 
ancient cathedral, Mr. Robert Cochrane, LL.D., F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., the inspector of national monuments, who acted 
as conductor, explained that the Government had taken over 
the care of national monuments in Ireland, and he pointed 
out that the question of preservation of ancient monuments 
in England, Wales and Scotland was at present being in- 
quired into by Royal Commissions. Similar work had already 
been done in Ireland without the expense of a Commission. 
As regarded Ireland, the preservation of ancient and 
Medisval monuments and buildings was entrusted princi- 
pally to the Board of Works, and in a secondary degree to the 
popularly elected county councils. The powers of the Board 
of Works fell under two heads :—(1) Under the Irish Church 
Act of 1869 certain monuments and buildings were vested in 
the Board and were its property ; and (2) under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts of 1882 and 1892 over certain 
others which were the property of private persons the Board 
had the power of guardianship—the power of protecting them 
and of prosecuting any person who damaged them. In both 
cases the Board caused the monuments to be regularly in- 
spected, and carried out the works necessary for their pre- 
servation so far as the funds assigned for the purpose per- 
mitted. Acts of Parliament regulating these matters were 
passed in 1869, 1882 and 1892. The Act of 1869 was that by 
‘which the Church of Ireland was disestablished, and it 
included a provision for vesting in the Board of Works old 
and ruined churches and other ecclesiastical buildings no 
longer required for public worship. The number of buildings 
and groups of buildings so vested under the Irish Church 
Act was 139, and they constituted the greater part of the 
total number of monuments and groups of monuments in the 
Board’s charge. The Act of 1882, which applied to the whole 
of the United Kingdom, gave to the Board and to the similar 
Government departments in England and Scotland the power 
to become the guardian of certain monuments named in the 
Act and of any similar ones which the owners were willing to 
entrust to it, and also the power to purchase similar monu- 
ments and to accept bequests of them. The Act of 1892 ex- 
tended these powers for Ireland to ‘‘any ancient or eccle- 
siastical structure, erection or monument, or any remains 
thereof,’’ which the Board considered worthy of its care on 
account of ‘‘ historic, traditional or artistic interest.’’? Under 
these various powers the Board was at present the owner or 
guardian of over 200 ancient and Medieval monuments and 
groups of monuments, comprising over 400 structures. They 
included most of those Medieval structures in Ireland of 
first-class importance, and a considerable number of the most 
interesting prehistoric monuments, but there were many im- 
portant monuments still in the care of private persons. Some 
of these, however, would probably be transferred to the Board 
under the provisions of the Irish Land Act of 1903, which 
provides that when any ancient structure on any estate ‘s to 
be sold under the Act, the Estate Commissioners may vest 
it in the Board of Works or county council. 

Dr. Cochrane then brought the visitors through the various 
features of interest, including the cathedral and King Cor- 
mac’s Chapel—the most important building of the group. 
The latter is at once the best preserved and most curious 
structure in the country, combining as it does the richest 
Romanesque decoration with the high vaulted stone-covered 
roof. The round tower, which is remarkably well preserved, 
was inspected with great interest, as was also the remains of 
the ancient and much-worn Cross of Cashel, which is raised 
on a rude pedestal and sculptured with the Crucifixion on 
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one side and an effigy of St. Patrick on the other. Hore 
Abbey, a Cistercian foundation of a similar date to the cathe- 
dral, was also viewed with interest. . 

After luncheon the party drove to Holycross Abbey, 
another Cistercian house, a distance of about nine miles. 
These ruins are very extensive, and abound in elaborate detail 
deserving very careful attention. The plan of the church 
is cruciform, consisting of nave with aisles, choir, transepts, 
chapels, and a tower springing from the junction of the choir 
and nave. The building is an offshoot of Monasternenagh, in 
county Limerick, but subsequent fifteenth-century alterations 
have almost destroyed the original twelfth-century structure. 
Tea was provided for the visitors in the cloister garth, on the 
invitation of Canon and Mrs. Hardy, to whom a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed, on the motion of Mr. Herbert George 
Fordham (Herts), chairman Cambridgeshire County Council. 
A visit to the abbey having been made, the party proceeded 
on their journey by road to Thurles, where the special train 
was again in readiness and brought the party back to Dublin. 
The visitors were cordial in their expression of thanks to 
Dr. Cochrane, whose vast knowledge on the subject of Irish 
antiquities—especially those under notice—was given un- 
sparingly for the information of those present. 


TOWN-PLANNING BILLS. 


heat tla of the Liverpool police and sanitary committee 
regarding the private Bills promoted by municipal and 
other local authorities, by which it was proposed to create 


powers relating to police and sanitary regulations in conflict ~ 


with or deviating from the provisions of the general law, has 
been issued asa White Paper. It says:— 
‘‘ Twelve Bills originating in the House of Commons and 


five originating in the House of Lords have been considered, ~ 


of which ten Commons’ Bills and two Lords’ Bills have been 


considered by the whole committee, one Commons’ Bill by one 


section of the committee, and one Commons’ Bill and three 
Lords’ Bills by the other section. It has not been found neces- 
sary to exercise the special power given to refer any Bills to 
the committee of selection in respect of clauses with which 
your committee considered it unnecessary for them to deal. 


Your committee consider this power to be valuable, and hope — 


that it will be continued in the future. The labours of your 


committee have been somewhat lightened and expense saved — 


to local authorities by the Public Health Acts Amendment Act 
of last session, by which many police and sanitary provisions 
have become part of the general law, and may be obtained by 
application to the Home Office or the Local Government. 
Board. 7 
‘In their reports on the private Bills of this session the 
Local Government Board have called attention to proposal: 
originally embodied in the Public Health Bill of 1907 anc 
afterwards omitted. In dealing with these the policy of your 
committee has been to disallow all proposals which were re- 
jected on their merits in that Bill, and to consider in the same 
manner as hitherto those which were dropped merely to lighten 


the Bill in its progress through Parliament, Your committee — 


also decided not to allow local authorities to incorporate im 
their Bill sections of the Public Health Act of 1907, which 
could be obtained on application to the proper department 
under the Act. Your committee are of opinion that the time 
has come for Parliament to consider whether pressure cannot 
be brought to bear on local authorities to induce them, in the 
interests of ratepayers and inhabitants, to consolidate and 
where necessary, amend their local Acts, by which means th 
labours of your committee in several instances would have 
been considerably shortened and a great deal of expense saved 
to the parties concerned. They would also recommend that 
certain common terms, such as ‘ new street,’ ‘common lodging- 
house,’ &c., be defined by statute. The local interpretation 
of such terms can only lead to confusion and divergence in 
practice. They observe with satisfaction that a Bill ‘to 
amend the Public Health Acts with respect to the combined 
drainage of two or more houses belonging to the same owner 
is now before the House. a 
‘Tn view of the increasing demand for power to use sink- 
ing funds for new loans instead of borrowing in the 6 
market, your committee welcome the proposal to refer this 
question to a select committee. In the Finchley Urban Dis- 
trict Council and Liverpool (General Powers) Bills your com- 
mittee gave powers for the cleansing of children attending 


a 


schools of the local education authority, in the same form a8 — 


the committee adopted last year in the case of the London 
County Council. In another Bill they refused a clause requit- | 
ing that certain infectious diseases of children be notified by — 


- ; 


| 
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parents or inmates of the same house to the medical officer or 
school teacher. While recognising that every effort is required 
to minimise the danger of infection in schools, your committee 
feared that the latter provision would impose undue responsi- 
bility om parents and others living under the same roof, and 
might involve punishing mere ignorance and carelessness. 
In the Blackburn Corporation Bill your committee empowered 
the medical officer to require persons suffering from infectious 
disease to furnish the names of laundrymen to whom clothes, 
&c., from their house were sent. As a measure of prevention 
this seemed an improvement on the remedy, hitherto given, 
of requiring laundrymen to furnish a complete list of their 
customers. ; 
“Your committee have considered and reported on a Bill 
promoted by the Corporation of Liverpool dealing with streets 
and buildings. It was referred to them by the committee of 
selection, on the instruction of the House. ‘The Bill was 
largely composed of clauses dealing with the widening of 
streets and town-planning, for the purposes of relieving traffic 
and of laying out hitherto undeveloped lands. The scope of 
this Bill differs from the usual form of Bill that comes before 
this committee. The Corporation applied for exceptional 
powers, owing to the difficulty of dealing with the constantly 
growing dock and quay traffic, and to the fact that Liverpool 
is situate on one bank of a large tidal river with ocean-going 
traffic and has no means of through communication. To enter 
into the details of the clauses would unduly lengthen your 
committee’s report. They therefore think it better merely to 
refer to the Bill and to the printed shorthand notes, which 


. explain the exceptional powers given to the Corporation and 


the reasons which induced your committee to grant them. 
But they think that it would be undesirable to encourage 
further local legislation on the lines of this Bill until the 
result of its practical working can be ascertained.”’ 


TOWN-PLANNING IN SCOTLAND, 


[8 thirty-fourth annual Congress of the Incorporated 

Sanitary Association of Scotland was held recently in the 
Chambers Town Hall, Peebles. 

“Mr. F. G. Holmes, C.E., burgh-surveyor, Govan, intro- 


- duced a discussion on ‘‘The Housing and Town-Planning 
- Bill (1908) in Relation to the Requirements of Scotland.” 
He said the compulsory adoption of Part 3 of the Housing of 


the Working Classes Act, 1890, provided for in the first clause 
of the Bill was, in his opinion, a somewhat dangerous pro- 
posal, because it might be used as a lever to compel local 
authorities to proceed with housing schemes which were alto- 
gether unnecessary, and which would never prove anything 
else but a serious burden to the rates. The right of appeal in 
clauses 13, 14 and 27, which dealt with closing orders, &c., 
should be to the Local Government Board, as in England, 
instead of to the sheriff. The town-planning portion of the 
Bill did not go far enough. It ought to apply, he said, to all 
land suitable for building purposes, and, generally speaking, 
ought only to require to be put into force when such ground 


_. Was put on the market for feuing purposes, on the principle 


that local authorities should have as much control over the 
laying out of building ground as over the buildings to be 
erected thereon. One of the principal points to consider in a 
Town-Planning Bill was the proper.width to be-adopted for 
new roads. The Bill gave no lead on this point, and the 
width prescribed in the Police Acts was inadequate and called 
for revision. Such a width should be adopted as would ensure 
that the expensive street-widening schemes rendered necessary 
in many of the larger cities owing to the mistakes of past 
generations would not be repeated. While ground should be 


_ provided for the purpose of wide roads when altered circum- 


stances so demanded, the roads until then might be laid out 


partly as roads and partly in grass plots with trees. The 


benefit of the power to vary or revoke a town-planning scheme 
was‘obvious, and an elastic clause such as this in future Acts 


_ might permit of technical difficulties which could not be fore- 


geen being bridged over without resort to costly litigation. 


Too litle consideration had been given in the past. to the pro- 
vision of ample open spaces and recreation grounds, and there- 
fore they could not but welcome a Bill which dealt with this 
subject. No hard and fast rules could be laid down as to the 
proper number, dimensions and distance apart of open spaces 
and playgrounds, as that would depend entirely upon local 
circumstances in each particular district. 
‘Mr. John Bryce, burgh surveyor, Partick, said he regarded 
the Bill as a bold and courageous attempt to deal with a 
difficult problem. He thought that in the past there had been 


| 


an excessive tenderness given to the rights of property as 
against the rights of the community. The Bill, however, was 
disfigured by a great many defects and omissions. There were 
too many ‘‘mays’’ in it and too few ‘‘shalls.”’ Another 
defect was the excessive predominance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Councillor J. Parker, Irvine, thought the whole matter 
ought to have been left in the hands of the local authorities. 

Mr. Holmes, replying to the discussion, remarked that he 
would like to see an opportunity given to associations such as 
theirs to consider the draft of a Bill before it was passed into 
law, and they would get as near perfection as it was possible 
to get. 


The Renaissance of Coloured Architecture in England. 


S1zr,—The last great English decorative artist was Sir 
James Thornhill, who made the designs for the decoration’ 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Sir Christopher Wren’s master- 
piece). These designs, I believe, are still in existence, 
although they were not completed. He also carried out 
decorations at Hampton Court Palace and other places in 
England. Since that time all important decorative work in 
England was done by foreigners, namely, Italians, Dutch, 
French, and Germans. When the Royal Exchange in 
London was rebuilt by Mr. Tite, the architect, and opened 
by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the late Frederick Sang 
revived coloured architecture in this country by decorating 
the ambulatory of this important public building; ‘also the 
Coal Exchange and numerous public and private buildings 
were carried out by this architecte-décorateur. In Paris, at 
l’Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts the system of 
training the art student is different to that of the art student 
in England. L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, consists of 
ateliers or studios of, firstly, the architecte-décorateur ; 
secondly, the architect; thirdly, the sculptor; and, fourthly, 
the painter. To become an architecte-décorateur the student 
is required to pass his examinations in architecture. Of 
course, if a student has no knowledge of the harmony of 
colour he cannot become an architecte-décorateur, but remains 
an architect, sculptor, or painter of pictures, as the case may 
be. I have often wondered why we in England have not 
adopted the French system of training the art student. We 
have no school to compare with lEcole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Our Royal Academy in London is similar to:the 
Salon in Paris, but we have no high school of architecture 
like Rome, Paris, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna, and others 
on the Continent too numerous to mention. I had the 
honour of being a pupil of the late Professor Guadet, a~chi- 
tecte-décorateur at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. This 
school possesses one of the finest architectural reference 
libraries for the use of the students, as well as courts: con- 
taining models of all the most important Greek and Roman 
architectural works carried out. The courts and corridors 
are decorated with frescoes and copies of Raphael’s works, 
&c. What is required in London (the metropolis ‘of the 
British Empire) is a National High School of Architecture 
on similar lines as l1’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and then 
it would not be necessary to send our students to the aca- 
demies on the Continent. We should also have an archi- 
tectural museum where the designs of our great architects 
should be under one roof instead of being spread about all 
over the country in private collections as they now are. 
This would be of great benefit to present and future genera- 
tions of art students. We have our National Gallery and 
other collections, but these are principally of paintings. 
The noble art of architecture is not represented as it should 
be in this country. Decorative architecture was first intro- 
duced. in Europe, especially in Italy, vide the fine decora- 
tions discovered in the city of Pompeii, which city was de- 
stroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius at the same time that 
another city, viz. Herculaneum, was destroyed. Pompeii was 
buried under ashes and Herculaneum by a stream of lava. 
It was not very difficult in excavating Pompeii, where the 
decorations were found to be in a magnificent state of preser- 
vation. In Herculaneum we should no doubt find similar 
decorations, but they are more difficult to lay bare as this 
city was cast out in lava (in a liquid state). When in the 
early forties of the nineteenth century the late Frederick 
Sang introduced coloured architecture into England, Charles 
Dickens, who criticised his works in the Press at the time, 
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wrote to Frederick Sang complimenting him and saying that 
the beautiful art he was instrumental in introducing was 
much needed, &c., and calling him “the father of coloured 
architecture in England.”? As I said before, not everybody 
is gifted with the knowledge of harmony in colour, especially 
in decorative architecture, and a great many mistakes have 
been made, to my knowledge, in consequence when important 
decorative works have been entrusted to, say, “ linen drapers 
and furniture dealers,’’ who generally employ second-rate 
foreign painters to do these works, which invariably ends in 
a fiasco. If we had in London a school on similar lines as 
V’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, these mistakes could not 
happen.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Henry H. B. Sane, 
_ Architecte-Décorateur. 


Selby Abbey Restoration. 

Srr,—Your issue of the 4th inst. states that the. con- 
tract for reflooring the choir in black and white marble at 
a cost of 4501. was let to Messrs. Wm. Garston Freres, of 
Belgium. Surely we have firms in this country who are cap- 
able of carrying out this work without having to employ a 
Belgian firm. I am perfectly certain that many of the sub- 
scribers to the restoration fund would feel as I do, that the 
money would have been better spent by the employment of 
an English firm.—Your obedient servant, 

Home anpD COLONIAL. 


‘Dunkeld Cathedral Lectern. 


Srr,—I saw in your issue of September 4 a letter written 
by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus with reference to the above 
heading. I remember so well his articles entitled ‘‘ The 
Glories of France,’’ and also the series on German churches. 
These were so interesting and instructive that I had hoped 
that Mr. Bumpus would have treated the readers of your 
Journal to a further series. This letter from the pen of Mr. 
Bumpus shows that he has not forgotten his gift of writing, 
and I am voicing the feelings of several friends when I state 
that it was indeed pleasant to read once more a paragraph 
of Church history from so facile a pen.—Yours faithfully, 


Builders and Contracts. 

S1r,—In his letter of 4th inst. issue of The Architect, 
your correspondent ‘‘One in Trouble’’ discovers towards 
the end the indirect cause of his difficulties, namely, his want 
of proper precaution respecting the terms of his contract. 
A builder is supposed to have read through the specification 
before tendering, and in the event of some possible obscure- 
ness, he should obtain enlightenment and rectification before 
signing the contract, and similarly with respect to the condi- 
tions of contract. 

The clerk of works is merely the architect’s representa- 
tive in situ, to carry out his instructions, and to refrain from 
issuing any original instructions of importance on his own 
initiative. An architect’s duty to the builder is obviously 
bounded by the provisions of the contract, as regards varia- 
tional works; and if by inadvertence (let us say) the pro- 
posed contract did not contain a clause requiring that the 
contractor should be furnished on the latter’s requisition 
with full particulars of such variations, then it was the duty 
of the contractor, in his own interests, to have such a clause 
inserted before signing the agreement. 

This may be taken as the strictly legal interpretation of 
the position of affairs. Equitably—and equity counts for a 
good deal at the present day in the High Court—your cor- 
respondent might perhaps successfully plead that the delay 
and extra expense were matters beyond his control and re- 
sponsibility,—Faithfully yours, 

PROFESSIONAL. 


A. Haacke & Co., Ltd., ’. Conrad Lauer & Co. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
issue of the 11th inst., re Messrs. Conrad Lauer & Co., 
and the statement that Mr. Lauer severed his connection with 
this company on its being converted into a limited company 
1s not correct. This company was registered on June 7, 1907. 
Mr. Ashby W. Warner, A.I.Mech.E., one of the partners of 
the firm of A. Haacke & Co., and who has been associated 
with the business since August, 1891, is our managing direc- 
tor; Mr. E. Whalley who has charge of: our Liverpool office 
since 1891, is another director. The staff have been associated 
with the business for many years. Our secretary, Mr. A. H. 
Grocott, has been with the firm for close on twenty years. 
. On August 26 before Mr. Justice Eve in the Vacation Court, 


Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., moved in the case of A. Haacke 
& Co., Ltd., v. Lauer, and an injunction was granted the 
plaintiffs. As your paragraph is likely to give an erroneous 
impression to our customers, we will thank you to insert 
this in your next issue.—Yours faithfully, 


A. Haacxe & Co., Lip. 


4 
i 
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The Land Registry.—A Protest. 


Srir,—On July 350 last the Lord Chancellor appointed a 
Royal Commission to report upon the working of the Land 
Transfer Acts, and whether any amendments were desirable. 
This appointment was consequent upon many representations 
that the system of compulsory registration of title which has 
been on trial in the County of London since January 1899 
was not working satisfactorily, but on the contrary that it — 
added seriously to the difficulty, expense, and delay of pro-— 
perty dealings in London. The Land Registry officials, not~ 
wishing apparently to go before the Commissioners as adyo- — 
cates of the present system, are now proposing to alter the — 
practice by bringing into operation on October 1 next a series” 
of new rules imposing additional work and fees on property 
owners. The new rules have been unsparingly condemned — 
by all the legal journals. Since January 1899 property 
owners have paid in fees to the Registry over half a million” 
pounds sterling, exclusive of the amount the public have had 
to contribute to make up the total expenditure. They may 
well feel dismayed at the proposal now made to increase their 
burden. The Royal Commission is to meet next month. 
Surely intending purchasers and mortgagors are entitled 
ask that the new rules should not come into operation befo 
the Commissioners meet. It is in the hope that the danger 
threatened may be averted if public attention is directed to” 
the position that I venture to ask you to insert this letter.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. S. RuBrnstern. — 


GENERAL. 


A Commemorative Tablet has been affixed by the London 
County Council to the wall of the Hampstead Constitutional 
Club, bearing the inscription, in white letters on a blue 
ground, ‘ George Romney, 1734-1802, Painter, Lived Here.” 

The Art School Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
have appointed Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell, A.R.S.A., su 
intendent of the special evening classes. It was original 
intended that the new buildings would be ready for occupa: 
by October 1. Meantime work will be commenced at # 
Royal Institution and at the Heriot-Watt College. 


The Sculpture of the west portal of Beverley Min 
comprising thirty-seven figures, has just been completed. I 
the central niche in front of the west window is the figure ¢ 
St. John Evangelist, the patron saint. The twelve Patria 
and twenty-four other Old Testament saints and worthie 
have been placed in vacant niches. 4 


The York University Extension Society have arrange 
with Mr. J. Stoughton Holborn, M.A., to deliver in York 
courses of twelve lectures each on Fridays, beginning on thi 
25th inst., on “‘ Gothic Architecture.” ae 


The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebo! 
invite tenders for preparing bill of quantities, &c., in e 
nection with the erection of new depdt buildings in @ 
Road, N.W. by 

The Oldbury Education Committee on Tuesday decided t 
ask Mr. Long, of West Bromwich, to prepare plans for t 
proposed new school at Rounds Green, and Mr. Gill, < 
Smethwick, to prepare plans for the proposed new school at 
Langley. z 

Mr. Arthur Rackham has been engaged upon the illus 
tions to an edition of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” - 
is to be published in the autumn. The originals, tog 
with some of his water-colour drawings illustrating “ 
Ingoldsby Legends,” will be exhibited at the Lei 
Galleries, Leicester Square, 

Mir. Measham Lea, borough surveyor of Truro, has 
elected engineer and surveyor of Karachi at a salary of 
(with allowances), rising to 1,000J. in five years. © . 

Mr. J. Walker Smith, of Barrow-in-Furness, has bet 
appointed burgh engineer and master of works for Edinbur, 


The Archzological Society of Yorkshire and Westmor!] 
have approached the Board of Works with reference to 
restoration of the ruins of Richmond Castle, requesting 
that work might be undertaken. A reply has been recei 
stating that the request of the societies will be complied 
by the Board. Richmond Castle was built in 1071, over- 
looking the River Swale, 
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THE New LAMBETH Town HALL. 


Messrs. S. WARWICK and H A. HALL, AA.R.i.B.A., Architects. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ty Perth a problem awaits solution which corresponds 


' with one which caused a protracted discussion in Man- 


chester. The Manchester Infirmary was not considered to 
be adapted to modern requirements. As the site was well 
adapted for such a building, many of the supporters wished 
to haye the infirmary reconstructed. But as the judgment 
of specialists was in favour of erecting new buildings else- 
where, their recommendations were eventually adopted. 
Perth has also an infirmary, and there is a difference of 


opinion among the directors on the subject, some being in 


favour of reconstruction while others are desirous to have 


_anew building. Ata meeting on Monday it was moved that 


a special meeting of subscribers and contributors should 
be held on Wednesday next to adopt a reconstruction 
scheme and to take steps to have it.carried out. The follow- 
ing amendment was then proposed :—‘‘ That, owing to the 
congestion of the site of the present infirmary, the remit be 
made to the directors to secure a healthier and more 
spacious site without delay; that, in view of the need for 


a new infirmary, and of the large cost involved in any 


scheme of reconstruction, all such schemes should be aban- 
doned; that the subscribers and contributors shall con- 
centrate all their efforts towards the raising of funds for 
the erection of a new infirmary on the site to be acquired, 
and remit to the directors to organise and assist all such 
efforts, and to take every means in their power to raise the 
necessary funds, on the understanding that subscriptions 
may be spread over a period of five years.’’ There were 
seven directors in favour of the motion, while six preferred 
a new building; two directors declined to vote. Scotsmen 
do not care for outside opinion, but if the motion and 
amendment had been submitted to thirteen physicians to 


‘English hospitals or English architects the voting would 


not be so close. There is no doubt that old hospitals are 
dangerous, and unless there is complete demolition and a 
prohibition against using any of the old materials there is a 


‘risk that pernicious elements may find their way into the 
“altered building and originate dangers which will be diffi- 


cult-to overcome. 


Tue French Minister of Public Works has issued a 
circular to the different prefects respecting archeological 
discoveries in the course of excavations. 
wherever they are exhumed the State has a right to them, 
although compensation may be given in some instances to 
the owners of the ground and to the contractors. Tnforma- 
tion is to be at once sent to the mayor of the commune in 


order that provisional security may be arranged. And then 


-in turn notify the 


the Prefect of the Department is to be informed, who will 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts on the subject. If considered necessary the excava- 
tions will be pursued in order to ascertain whether any 
additional objects are lying near. The Minister of Public 


Works appears to be very urgent in the matter. Complaints 
have been made by societies about the disappearance of 


interesting objects which should 


have been acquired by 


“the State. For example, some lead coffins were found in 
_ the course of the demolition. of one of the monasteries in 


cavations. 


Paris. The Secretary of the Municipal Commission of Old 


Paris was supposed to exercise official inspection of the ex- 

_But as he was not allowed to pass through the 
hoarding his position was a sinecure, and the coffins were 
removed without any notification, The Government are 


“therefore anxious that similar licence shall not be again 
“exercised. . 


| 
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_ “widening refinement’? 


Tue Royal- Commission. of Historic Monuments of 
elgium shave undertaken an official examination of the 
in medieval cathedrals, as dis- 
wee Mr. Wm. H. Goopygar, of the Brooklyn 
“useum. This action has been made known to Mr. Goop- 
YEAR by Professor J). CLOQUET, professor of architecture 


It is claimed that. 


in the University of Ghent, who has been requested to re- 
port to the commission on this subject at the coming annual 
meeting. Prof. Croquer is also editor of the quarterly 
Revue de l’ Art Chrétien, and informs Mr. GoopyEar that 
the article on the ‘‘ widening refinement ’’ in Rheims 
Cathedral which he contributed to the July number of this 
review has brought about the action of the commission. 
‘the following extracts are from letters of the Associate 
Editor and of Professor CLoqugr recently received by Mr. 
GoopyEaR. M. Copparrt writes :—‘‘ By his letter, here- 
with enclosed, M. CLoquer sends you some news which 
will doubtless please you. In consequence of your article 
the Royal Commission of Monuments of Belgium has 
taken the initiative of making a methodical study of archi- 
tectural deflections, and has commissioned M. CLoqurer 
to report on the subject. This will give him a new oppor- 
tunity to show the value of your studies.’’ M. CLoqurr 
adds :—*‘ In thanking you for your kindness, allow me to 
acquaint you with some agreeable news. In consequence 
of the perusal of your article which appeared in our last 
number, the Royal Commission of Monuments of Belgium 
has selected the topic of ‘ refinements ’ for the programme 
of discussion at the annual meeting of its correspondents. 
I have been requested to report on this subject, and I shall 
thus have an official opportunity for insisting on the 
interest of your work.’’ 


THE enactment by which patents cannot be granted 
to foreigners unless the articles in question are produced 
in Great Britain has been considered impartiaily by several 
of the American journals. It is admitted that the amended 
Patent Act resembles the American copyright law. The 
New York Sun says :——‘‘ It will go a great way toward 
solving, temporarily at least, the problem of the un- 
employed, and its effects on all lines of industry‘and com- 
merce will soon be apparent. Germany, America, and 
France will be specially affected by the operation of the new 
law and probably in the order indicated. Viewed econo- 
mically, it is a measure of protection to British manufac- 
turers and to British workmen which may mark the enter- 
ing wedge of protection in still more undisguised form 
should the result anticipated from the new law be realised. 
From the point of view of industrial England, the new 
reform has not come a day too soon. While many mer- 
chants and others assert, for instance, that there is nothing 
to complain of in the present character of Great Britain’s 
trade, and that it still justifies the principle of free trade, 
others point out that Germany in many lines is supplying 
English markets with fully manufactured goods, whereas 
England, which once claimed to be the workshop of the 
world, sénds to Germany chiefly raw products, such as 
coal and half-manufactured goods. In fact, it is clear to 
anyone conversant with discussion in British journals, 
the last year especially, that the new law was aimed 
primarily at Germany. The International Congress for 
the Protection of Industrial Property which met lately at 
Stockholm discussed the subject, and came to the con- 
clusion that the American laws, especially those relative 
to patents or inventions, seem more satisfactory and far- 
reaching than those of any other country. 


Tue ‘“‘ Maison Dorée ’’ on the Bouleyard des Italiens 
was at one time attractive to Parisians from its associations 
as a restaurant, although visitors from other cities. who 
judged it by the appearance of the rooms were disposed 
to slight it. It has been acquired by the Government as 
a site for a post-office, the rent to be paid amounting to 
about 3,0001. a year. But one was needed in so central a 
position. In order that the new building may be worthy 
of the site M. Bryer, architect, has received the commis- 
sion, and it is understood he is at liberty to depart from the 
official type. He was one of the architects of the buildings 
of the International Exhibition of 1903 , and although 
those he designed have vanished the recollection of his 
daring and success is not forgotten by allthe Ministers, It 
is. expected that in the interior decoration especially M. 
Bryer will be able to exercise his imaginativeness. 
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ROUNDED CORNERS. 

HE Local Government Board have at last made a 
slight effort to abate the risks to which the public are 
liable through motor cars. Time with the possessors 
of such conveyances is supposed to be of unusual import- 
ance. In order to gain some minutes, other people run 
the risk of suffering serious accidents. With old- 
fashioned methods of traffic there was a recognition of 
mutual rights. But the Local Government Board are 
compelled to admit that ‘‘disregard of the ordinary cour- 


tesies of the road and of the rights of wayfarers, whether 


pedestrians or not, driving round corners at too high a 
speed, or on the wrong side of the road, and the excessive 
use of the horn, are among the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the inconsiderate from the considerate driver.’’ 

The owners of cars can however claim to be pos- 
sessed of absolute rights, although occasionally their 
extent may be exaggerated. The cars not only represent 
a large amount of money, but also an important branch of 
industry. At a time like the present, when so many 
people assert they are without émployment, it would not 
serve to place severe restrictions on speed. In other 
words, the owners of cars are possessed of power, and in 
consequence the majority of dwellers in town and country 
will have to make allowances for any trouble which may 
arise from their guileless obstruction of the new vehicles. 

The familiar English principle of compromise which 
is so much respected by our authorities is once more 
requisitioned in order that motor cars may in speed rival 
ordinary locomotives. The road authorities are therefore 
counselled to use every effort to diminish the risk of acci- 
dents from a form of traffic the existence of which can- 
not be ignored. It is considered by the Board ‘“‘ that 
where there are dangerous corners, advantage should be 
taken of suitable opportunities to obtain their removal; 
that, where practicable, street corners in towns should be 
rounded; and that where street improvements or road 
widening are contemplated which would have the effect 
of giving increased facilities for traffic these should be 
undertaken as soon as possible. Moreover, it is very 
desirable that such steps as are possible should be taken 
in rural areas to secure the pruning of hedges in cases 
where, by obscuring the view, they constitute a source of 
danger to traffic converging at cross roads. In some in- 
stances it may be found possible to arrange for Open 
fences being substituted for hedges.”’ 

At the present time there is much grumbling at every 
meeting of a county council throughout the country at the 


additional expense which has to be incurred through the. 


wear and tear of roads by motor traffic in various forms. 
In many parts of the country the high roads should be as 
carefully constructed as the permanent way of a railway. 
Some surveyors even say that few railways, however well 
ballasted, would withstand the irregular traffic which is 
now inevitable on roads. By the command of the Board 
of Trade it will now be necessary to increase the outlay, 
while nothing is said’about any contribution from the 
Treasury or from owners of cars towards meeting the 
expenditure. 

For architects as well as their clients, the most im- 
portant suggestion is that relating to the rounding of 
street corners in towns. It is not at present made com- 
pulsory, although in a few years such a transformation is 
likely to become general. It may well be asked whether 
those who expressed the suggestion have fully compre- 
hended the consequences of such a change. Apparently 
the rounding of corners of roads and streets was supposed 
to be equally practicable. The owners of land in country 
districts are not always willing to sacrifice the land which 
is necessary for the improvement of a road. 


eyer, and especially in those with a population ‘of over 
10,000—for it is to the authorities of such places that the 
circular is in the first place addressed—every ‘square inch 


On such | 


of ground is considered to possess a high value. Cor- 
porations and other authorities can of course determine 
the direction of the building line. But when there is a 
deviation from a right line, any sacrifice of ground which 
is called for is supposed to be in the interests of the public. 
When it is found, however, that the sacrifice is merely 
intended to minimise in a slight degree the destructive 
tendencies of professional and amateur chauffeurs, there 
is likely to be a good deal of discontent. 
If what was demanded consisted of no more than the 
renunciation of a part of the building site the owner 
might, after a time, accept the inevitable. But when a 
corner is rounded or cut off, it generally means the 
creation of an additional front, and one, too, which if 
properly treated, means more than the average outlay 
expended on other parts of the building. It may be that 
a street at the back of a building has to be rounded, in 
which case special architectural features may not be 
needed. But usually the sacrifice occurs at the most 
expensive part of a building. ‘ 
We do not suggest that architects would be afraid to” 
meet the difficulty. They would rather be glad of the 
new opportunity which was presented, and they would 
endeavour to serve the demands of the new position; for 
clients should remember that unless much care is taken” 
the truncated corner would mar the effect of the adjoining 
facades. It is generally the part on which the eye is 
disposed to rest. It should therefore be made expressive, 
and that is impossible without additional outlay. Gener= 
ally speaking, compensation for the sacrifice of the land 
can be found by the enhanced effect of the corner. But 
unless additional expense is recognised as unavoidable 
then more is sacrificed than a part of the site. 3 
We cannot suppose that all these facts were taken into 
consideration when, by a mere stroke of the pen, rounded 
corners were ordered. Hitherto, when such a change 
was required those who were called on to accept it with 
all it imposed were made to feel that it was unavoidable. 
Indeed, it is only necessary to observe examples in the 
streets of London or of large towns in the provinces im 
order to conclude that the change from ordinary practice 
was calledfor. But under the Local Government Board’ 
order. the alteration is likely to be general, unless, indeed, b 
very strict interpretation is put on the phrase “* where 
practicable. ”’ 5 
The recommendation of the Local Government Board: 
cannot be considered as intended to meet a temporary 
difficulty. If the time during which it has been on the 
roads is taken into account, the motor car can be accepted 
as only in infancy. It will be succeeded by others whicl 
will move faster, and possibly by others also which, from 
being constructed at a cheaper rate, will be purchased by 
a much larger number of people. Would it not, there- 
fore, be more prudent to accept the official suggestion as 
having general application, and to round not only the 
connections between roads, but also those between streets 
in cities and large towns which are likely to be pair 
by drivers? In that way some of the difficulties of tratic 
would be lessened. It would be simply following the 
practice on railways by which connections are always 
long curves. The only difficulty is that in streets they 


may not be so ample as on railways. 


In course of time the advantage of special tracks tor 
motors may be recognised. But they could only be avail 
able in country districts. They would not be pete 
towns because owners of motor cars wish to have ul 
restricted choice in their courses, and they would not be 
likely to approve of arrangements which would involve 
them in heavy expense. They have now the right to run 
along any road they please, and it would need very 
strong compulsion to induce them to adopt any other 
courses. Judging by the circular of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, motorists are masters of the situation. 1m 
infliction of small fines can only be ensured by loss of time 
and money, and it is never likely that greater ae 
vision can be exercised without additional trouble to those 
who are charged with the duty of preserving the public 
from danger. | Se 
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THE BATTLES OF STYLES. 
THE history of architecture, it has often been said, is 
found in its monuments, or in other words, in 
buildings. There is more in the words than appears at 
first sight. Once it was supposed there was a muse of his- 
tory who made use of written records. If such documents 
relating to architecture did exist, they have not come 
down to us. It would be most interesting to discover 
what some conservative Athenian who admired Doric 
columns thought of those which were different in form 
and proportion and which we know as Ionic and Corin- 
thian. The Greeks were credulous as regards antiquity, 
and to us they appear to have been given over to delusions 
and to have believed in lies on all matters relating to their 
ancestors. What is therefore desirable is some knowledge 
-of the opinions, some example of the criticism of even 
ignorant men concerning the variations of the buildings to 
be seen in Athens. We cannot suppose they were indif- 
ferent to them. But if they praised or condemned one 
style more than another, their conclusions are beyond our 
knowledge. 

If any patriotism survived in Athens or any other of 
the Greek cities it might be supposed to have found a 
yent in criticising the Roman innovations which were 
displayed in later works. We are ignorant likewise on the 
subject as well as about the impressions which the build- 
ings of Rome made on Greek visitors. The work of 
VirRuviIus is supposed to date from about thirty years 
before our era. There is so much in it that appears to 
belong to a different period, it has been maintained by 
some inquirers that the author lived in the fourth century, 
but ascribed his compilation to an architect of the 
Augustan age in order to obtain additional attraction for 
it. After all it matters little whether the book is or is not 
authentic, for what is said about the history of architecture 
has diminished in interest in consequence of later investi- 
gations. It cannot be held that the author is of any value 
a8 @ critic; but, as became a Roman, if he had any pre- 
ferences they were for Roman buildings. When, how- 
ever, in the fifteenth century several Greeks fled to 
Venice and other parts of Italy, the books of Virruvius 
became known to European scholars, and a new interest 
was imparted to Classic architecture. But it could 
not be said that any bitterness was shown towards the 
adaptations of Gothic then found in Italy. Roman works 
were adopted as models because they seemed to recall the 
former greatness of Italy, and were well adapted to the 
purposes of thetime, The fifteenth century was only par- 
tially civilised, for although from a few incidents it might 
be supposed that the principal Italian towns were thinking 
mainly of culture and art, there were unfortunately too 
many signs that the violence of the Middle Ages had not 
died out. Indeed, in the sixteenth century such terrible 
Scenes as the sacking of Rome were enough to testify that 
barbaric savagery was still vigorous although it might be 
concealed by a cloak of refinement. 

_ The first book in which we see an indication of that 
criticism which marked subsequently a great many 
literary battles over architecture is in that dream of 
Pouypuitze, which a Dominican composed. FRANCESCO 
‘COLONNA was an enthusiast for Virruvius, and instead of 
writing a commentary in the usual manner, he sought to 
popularise the Roman writer by aromance. There is no 
doubt the subject was obscured, and perhaps it would 
have been better if there was more matter and less art. 

: But 88 sometimes extracts are honestly given from 
_ Virruvius as well as from Leon Battista ALBERTI, there 
_ can be no doubt about the sense of those parts. CoLoNnNA 
_ 8ppears to have set the example of abusing contemporary 
architects. He thought there could be nothing superior 
| to the Five Orders; and some architects of the time he 
_ said were not only unacquainted with their names, but 
_ Were ignorant about their proportion and how they could 


_TMany architectural marvels which he could never have 
“Seen. His pages on that account are the more valuable 
_ 48 suggesting the dreams which arose before the vision of 
scholars in the fifteenth cemtury. There is no record that 
} f 


_ be combined architecturally. Cononna describes ‘a great | 


| he ever erected a building ; he served as a professor in his 


Order, but his superiors may have thought he was too 
visionary to build churches or convents. 

The peace once broken, continuous war followed for 
many years. There was apparently no necessity to abuse 
Gothic architecture. The style was doomed to be super- 
seded. It was never officially adopted at the court of 
Rome, but at the time of the Reformation men began to 
assume that Gothic architecture had been a potent cause 
in the creation of many evils. It might even be supposed 
that the clergy themselves no longer cared to be asso- 
ciated with it. It was impossible to overthrow the noble 
cathedrals and churches. But those who officiated in them 
evidently grew to be offended with the forms which were 
daily before their eyes. Archbishop FenELon was one of 
the least worldly of the French prelates of the seven- 
teenth century. His writings show how refined was his 
taste, yet he speaks of Gothic architecture with contempt. 
For all defects in literary composition he found equiva- 
lents in its forms. Greek architecture, he said, was very 
simple ; the ornaments were majestic and natural. Every- 
thing in it was grand, well-proportioned, and in its right 
place, whereas the style which came from the Arabs and 
was called Gothic was without rule or culture, and from 
it came the false taste exhibited in other forms, It must 
have been an affliction for FmneLon to have presided in 
his own cathedral. If the Huguenots were admirers of 
anything Gothic we could understand the aversion of 
orthodox Frenchmen to the old manner of building, but 
at the time Gothic could find no champion, and the quali- 
ties which in a later age were found to be so admirable 
were then supposed to be unsuitable for any kind of 
building. 

If the French critics condemned anything, it was not 
long before Englishmen imitated them. Sir Henry 
Worton in. 1650 said that pointed arches on account of 
their natural imbecility and uncomeliness ‘‘ ought to be 
exiled from judicious eyes and left to their first inventors, 
the Goths and the Lombards, among other reliques 
of that barbarous age.’’ Some forty years afterwards we 
have JoHN Evetyn explaining how so evil a manner of 
building arose. ‘‘ It was,’’ he says, ‘‘ after the irruption 
of swarms of those truculent people from the north, the 
Moors and Arabs from the south and east, overrunning 
the civilised world, that, wherever they fixed themselves, 
they soon began to debauch this noble and useful art; 
when, instead of those beautiful orders so majestical and 
proper to their stations, becoming variety, and orna- 
mental accessories, they set up those slender and mes- 
quine pillars, or rather bundles of staves, and other in- 
congruous props to support incumbent weights and pon- 
derous arched roofs, without entablature.’’ EvELYn was 
too honest a man not to admit there was something solid 
and oddly artificial after a sort to be found in the build- 
ings; but the unreasonable thickness of the walls, the 
clumsy buttresses, the turrets and pinnacles set with 
monkeys and chimeras made it impossible for anyone to 
consider where to begin or end. Evrtyn possessed prob- 
ably more knowledge about the art of architecture than 
WreEN himself. Although he might not be as skilful in 
construction, he was accepted as a learned amateur, and 
a man like Apprson, with such an example before him, 
was to be excused if he also thought little of Gothic. In 
the Pantheon he said the imagination was filled with some- 
thing great and amazing, while in a Gothic cathedral, 
although it was five times larger than the Roman building, 
one was little affected, which he says can arise from nothing 
but the greatness of manner in the one, and the meanness 
in the other. 

He would be a bold man who would have the courage 
to set himself up in opposition to such authorities. In 
consequence all the fighting was on one side. Gothic 
appeared to have so many defects it seemed to be won- 
derful how the style prevailed for so many centuries,. and 
why buildings which were so weak should have remained 
standing. For a time it seemed as if in England at least 


‘the buildings were to be allowed, to collapse, so little 


care was taken in their preservation. .Some men, too, 
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endeavoured to show that Gothic buildings had some 
slight interest about them; and in course of time, as 
we all know, there was a Gothic Revival in England. 

In France the one-sided battle was continued for a 
longer time. It is allowable to doubt whether the attacks 
on Gothic would not have been continued for a still longer 
time if it were not for the example shown by England. 
The beautiful illustrations of French Gothic compelled 
the French to reconsider their judgment. In England we 
could not claim to possess a system of esthetics. The 
nearest approach to one was to be found in the theory 
of association. But the French had several theories, and 
each was supposed to be incontrovertible. In England 
Gothic was supposed to be mean, because some piers 
were arranged in such a way as to appear slight although 
the total area of support was sufficient. The capitals 
were also in the eyes of a classicist ill-adapted for. show- 
ing that a heavy weight was thrust on them. The French- 
man’s reasons were different. He said that heterogeneous 
elements were brought together as if by chance. Any 
government exercised was by the spirit of disorder, rather 
than of order. Any defects that were produced were 
created by instinct rather than by understanding. The 
ornament was only a degeneration of that devised by 
ancient artists and throughout there was an absolute 
want of reason to explain why and wherefore such things 
were collected. Gothic architecture was the heir of all 
the abuses and of all the mixtures of barbaric times when 
destructiveness was in the ascendant. The expressions 
we have used were the actual judgments of French critics, 
and it would not be difficult to bring forward others still 
more severe. 

English influence, as we have said, compelled French- 
men to take a more lenient view of the shortcomings of 
medieval architects. They went beyond us, for not only 
did they publish books with beautiful plates, but they set 
up a department for the conservation of Gothic and other 
ancient buildings. But that most sincere form of admira- 
tion which consists in the erection of new buildings 
after Gothic models was not adopted by them so gene- 
rally as was done in England. They preferred modifica- 
tions which were approaches towards Renaissance forms, 
and even in their restorations novelties were introduced. 
In France the battle of the styles did not last long, and 
under the new conditions of ecclesiastical property it is 
doubtful whether it will be renewed Cheap churches 
only are likely to be sought, and a different style will 
therefore be preferred. In England Gothic is still con- 
sidered to be most suited for churches, if not for buildings 
for secular uses, and so long as that belief is sustained 
Gothicists can claim they are not defeated. As yet the 
style is not obsolete, nor is a knowledge of its details 
unnecessary, but it would be advantageous if there were 
more zealots to uphold the Gothic principle which cannot 
thrive under pitiful toleration. | ; 


THE TALL BUILDING QUESTION. 
By F. W. Frrzparricx, of Washington. 


HILE it has been scientifically established that, congested 

as business is in lower New York, the available building 

area there need only be covered by fifteen-storeyed buildings 
to fully provide for the estimated growth of the city during 
the next twenty-five years, it is most natural that many owners 
will extend their structures much higher. The temptation to 
so build in the air is perfectly legitimate, even if the act of 
doing so is not commendable. As far as we Americans are 
concerned it seems to be useless to build for more than twenty- 
five years’ occupancy of a commercial building. The struc- 
tures that we thought great and everlasting a quarter of a 
century ago are now being torn down to be replaced with forty 
and fifty storeyed affairs, and it is but natural to assume that 
what we deem so complete, perfect and unsurpassable in our 
new skyscrapers will be as out.of date and passé twenty-five 
years hence as are these old-time office buildings we are now 
wrecking. Yet, granting that fifteen-storeyed structures are 
all that are actually required, we must remember that, with 
property as valuable as it is in business New York, the average 
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owner, knowing that to a certain limit every additional storey 
costs a little less to build and operate than does the one below’ 
it, it is not at all surprising that there are already twenty-five 
buildings there of twenty-one storeys or over in height, — 
Further, our European cousins must remember that we are 
inveterate advertisers, and it is deemed to be quite the proper 
caper to have one’s building a bit higher .than the other 
fellow’s. Asa result, in New York there are now two build- 
ings of over forty storeys, and still a third projected for some — 
sixty odd storeys, or nearly, if not exactly, 1,000 feet in height. 
With such a start as this and the aforesaid spirit of vying — 
and competition so rampant within us, the question may well — 
be asked, ‘‘ How high will the next building be?’’- And with — 
this come into play the other most important questions of 
light and air. Already are New York’s downtown streets — 
veritable canyons, rather dismal and dark. The congestion of — 
traffic at certain hours by reason of the exodus of people from _ 
these buildings is becoming something appalling. _ : 
Some would have us believe that these tall buildings are — 
also a menace as far as fire is concerned. Experience proves, ~ 
however, that this is really the most negligible consideration — 
in the entire proposition. For these tall buildings are in- — 
variably well built ; they have tobe. Their frames are of steel, — 
completely covered with brick and tile, or at least with con- 
crete ; their windows are of wire glass, their stairways and 
elevators are enclosed, and, per se, they are as nearly fire- 
proof as the work of man can be, and constitute a bulwark. 
against the advance of fire, and certainly a vantage point from ~ 
which to fight adjacent fire rather than dangerous hazards in. 
themselves. ay 
The great trouble so far is that there has not been adequate — 
municipal regulation in any of our American: cities as to 
heights of buildings. The tall ones in New York have be 
carried up as best suited the owners, without regard to ad: 
cent property rights, the width of streets, or anything e 
for that matter, and, of course, whatever restrictions and | 
might be passed now would either work a hardship upon th 
owners by making them undo what they have done (1 
good faith), or would be unjust to future builders by leayz 
present structures untouched though inflicting the spirit. 
the word of the new laws that may be enacted. Our municiy 
and protective agencies move much slower than do the ir 
vidual activities that these agencies are supposed to contr 
Reasonable solutions were offered in plenty of time that 
our cities could have been amply protected with ad 
building regulations, but they have all waited until the 
actually forced to do something, not to discount a. pos 
future act of an individual, but to actually cope with a 
tion that exists. A) -% rile 
In spite of conservatism, well-grounded ideas of pr 
tion, and opposition to the so-called. American b 
exaggerations, I firmly believe it is only a question 0 
when London and Paris and Berlin and ‘Vienna, at le 
not many other European cities, will be confronted wit 
necessity of following our example, with certain mode 
no doubt, but to the tune of much taller buildings th 
now permitted anywhere in Europe. ; aa 
Would it not be most wise, therefore, to profit by 
experience—our, I might say, almost disastrous experi 
and keep the matter well in hand by devising and ma 
adequate regulations that, even if not needed at the pr 
moment, could at short notice be made operative, or, b 
still, could be enacted now, so as, to absolutely contr 
safeguard anything that might be done in the future ? 
Several years ago I thought of the scheme of stepp1 
fronts of the buildings back at certain heights, thus m 
every block of tall buildings a pyramid, and obtaining t 
maximum of light and air for the lower storeys and ayo 
the canyon-like streets that we now so much deplo 
idea was to regulate the heights according to the widt 
streets, permitting buildings to be carried up a stated n 
of storeys on the street line—the number of storeys accor 
to the net width of the street—then setting back the front als 
a proportionate number of feet to the width of the street—ten, 
fifteen or whatever it might be—and up another series 0! 
storeys and another set-back, and so on indefinitely. This 
would also secure certain fixed perspective lines on those 
streets. The International Society of Building Commis’ 
sioners, of which I have the honour of being the executive } 
officer, most zealously advocated this as a reasonable building 
regulation. But aldermanic boards and others thought 10 
was an interference with private rights and there was violent 
opposition on the part of builders, &c., and the proposition — 
was shelved, and has just now been resuscitated because the | 
alarming increase of these tall buildings, straight up on the» 
street line, has brought our authorities up with a short turn. — 
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and confronted them with the fact that something, and some- 
thing drastic, had to be done at once before the matter got 
completely beyond municipal control. 

Several architects have advocated modifications of this 
first notion. One of the best propositions so far brought to 
the attention of our cities is the one suggesting enough of a 
recession of buildings at.a certain height to create a narrow 
street, a roadway and sidewalk at that level and within the 
property lines. This again would relieve congestion of the 
downtown streets ; it would add immensely to the value of 
property by offering another line of stores on this new 
thoroughfare, that could be reached by elevators at certain 
points from the lower level. There would then be tunnels for 
rapid transit, the main street for heavy hauling and principal 
access to buildings, the elevated railway, and then these sub- 
streets at, say, the ninth or tenth storey level. These streets 
would be connected at the intersections of the main streets 
-by narrow bridges, and the buildings would be carried up 
and stepped back at various determined heights on up to 
sixty or seventy storeys, if people so desire, provided, however, 
that no man could cover the entire width of his lot with these 
high portions, so that light and circulation of air at the sides 
of these buildings would be secured. Further, one need not be 
accused of looking too far into the future if he should suggest 


that the tops of the buildings be arranged for the alighting 
and anchoring of balloons, aeroplanes, &c. This may savour 
of the farcical to some, but with all the world keenly alive 
upon the subject and our best men at work upon flying 
machines of all kinds, it is, I firmly believe, only a question 
of time, and a little time at that, when the flying machine 
will be a factor in our commercial life that will have to be 
dealt with and provided for, just as is the motor vehicle of the 
presentday. The past three years have seen more development 
in aerial navigation than there has been in the hundred years 
prior to that. 
| The point I wish to particularly emphasise is the urgency 
| that I believe exists for such a city as London to take adyan- 
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tage of the fact that she has not yet suffered from the troubles 
our own haste in some respects and slowness in others have 
brought upon us to take time by the forelock and act now, so 
that she can thoroughly cope with those difficulties when she 
comes face to face with the possibility of their developing. 

Harking back to what was said a moment ago about the 
fire-resisting qualities of our tall buildings, there is a most 
excellent movement now on foot in the States to have the 
municipal building departments officially label all buildings 
of a public or semi-public nature just as to what class of con- 
struction those structures rightfully belong—“‘ fire-resisting,’’ 
‘“‘ ordinary ’’ and ‘‘ dangerous.’’ Though England may suffer 
far less from fire than do we—having built better and being 
less tempted to use timber by reason of its comparative 
scarcity, while here it has until very recently been exceedingly 
available and cheap—it might help toward the prevention of 
even more fires to likewise adopt this scheme of labelling. In 
suggesting it I had in mind the pernicious habit so many of 
our building owners have of wrongly and falsely representing 
their buildings as being fire-resisting. Hotel proprietors and 
such people use a little steel in otherwise very combustible 
buildings, or paint over their woodwork with some decoction 
possessing wondrous and mystic properties, and forthwith pro- 
claim with startling effrontery to prospective tenants that this 
is a ‘‘fireproof’’ building. It is a case of obtaining tenants 
and money under false pretences. Make it a misdemeanour, 
and a severely punishable one, to advertise a building as other 
than of the class to which it rightly belongs and is labelled, 
and a great step will have been taken toward fire-prevention. 
The average tenant is going to hesitate before occupying a 
building officially called ‘‘ dangerous.’’ Owners will either 
have to tear down and rebuild better, or so improve their 
property as to make it less dangerous in order to be able to 
rent it at all. And the average investor is going to think 
twice before starting out on a building project of inferior 
quality that, while it may be allowed under the law, is going 
to be labelled ‘‘ dangerous.”’ 

It behoves us in every country to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and give a long and a steady push to anything that 
helps toward more fire-prevention and the elimination of fire 
losses, that, in America at least, have reached most appalling 
proportions. 

In the illustration due allowance must be made for exag- 
gerated heights, a sort of poetic (newspaper) license. Yet the 
designer was scoffed at and called a dreamer less than twenty- 
five years ago for having devised a scheme of construction for 
a twenty-five storey building. In New York to-day a twenty- 
five storeyed office building is almost a Liliputian, a pygmy. 


HYDRATED LIME AND CEMENT MORTARS.* 


T has long been recognised as advantageous to increase the 
strength of lime mortars by the addition of cement ; 
especially is this true when lime mortar is used where quick 
strength is desired, or where there is a large per cent. of 
openings in the wall. Natural, or Portland cement, mixed 
with lime paste, has sometimes been used for this purpose. 
Some investigations made a few years ago with lime paste 
show the advantage of the addition of cement. It was, how- 
ever, difficult to obtain an even and uniform mixture of the 
three ingredients, lime paste, cement and sand. The diff- 
culty of this will at once be apparent when we remember 
that the lime paste is a wet, tenacious material difficult to 
mix with drier ingredients. Further, unless the lime paste 
has been carefully prepared and allowed to age, there is 
almost certain to be unhydrated lime present which will 
later hydrate and expand, thus injuring the strength of 
the mortar. 

Within the last few years there have ben placed on the 
market prepared hydrated limes. These are nothing more 
than lime slaked with sufficient water so that each particle 
of quicklime of calcium oxide receives enough water to form 
the hydrate. It is chemically the same material as lme 
paste without the excess water to make it wet and plastic. 
To render the hydrated lime plastic it 1s only necessary to 
add this excess water in the same way it is added to cement. 
As the hydrate is prepared in a regular plant designed for 
the purpose, with special machinery, and under the super- 
vision of competent men, a much more uniform product is 
produced than by the customary way of slaking lime on the 
work, The mechanically treated hydrated lime is further 


* A paper read before the American Society for. Testing 
Materials, by E, W. Lazell, Ph.D., Chemical Engineer, Philadelphis. 
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aged in bins or silos, the same as cement, before it is placed 
on the market. } 4 

There are some engineers and architects who consider 
hydrated lime to be simply air-slaked lime. This is not 
true, and the two materials are radically different in their 
composition and characteristics. Air-slaked lime has be- 
come slaked by contact with the moisture and carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere; it is not of a uniform composition, and 
generally contains considerable free or unslaked lime. On 
the other hand, hydrated lime is a homogeneous uniform 
product composed of perfectly hydrated lime. This product 
comes into the market as a dry powder in bags, and can be as 
easily handled as cement ; therefore, for the preparation of 
lime mortar or lime cement mortar it possesses the great 
advantage of ease of handling and uniformity. 

Since cement mortars are short, that is, do not spread 
easily under the trowel, but have great strength and develop 
this strength quickly, the addition of a material to make the 
mortar work smoothly is readily recognised as advantageous. 
It was with a view to learn the amount of hydrated lime 
that could be advantageously added to cement mortars and 
the strength of the various mixtures that the following in- 
vestigations were undertaken. As hydrated lime is consider- 
ably more bulky than cement, it materially increases the 
volume of the mortar. 

In these experiments, Nazareth Portland cement and 
limoid, a hydrated dolomitic lime prepared by the Charles 
Warner Company were used. The sand was standard 
Ottawa sand of such size that all passed a No. 20 sieve and 
was retained on a No, 30. This sand was selected so that 
the results might be comparable with those obtained in 
testing cement. 

In the tests, sets of five briquettes were used, and all test 
pieces were stored in the air of the laboratory. Once a week 
the briquettes were moistened with water. Table 1 gives the 
results obtained. 

The results clearly show that replacement of 15 per cent. 
of the cement by hydrated lime in both the 1:3 and 1:5 
mixtures has not decreased the strength, that when 25 and 
lime the resulting mortars are amply strong. It should, 


TABLE 1.—Results of Tests of Briquettes kept in Air. 


Proportions Used. 


Age of Briquettes when Tested. 
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agit | Seven |Twenty. : : 
Cerny Limoid. | Sand, | Dak pay IMonthe. Months, Months ibe 
| 
ik ea 3 | 209 266 | 286 382 607 630 
0:95 0:05 3 203 298 289 312 545 456 
0:9 O01 4-23 205 255 295 304 441 513 
0:85 0:15 3 209 | 245 297 281 499 642 
_ 08 0:2 3 133 203 197 229 441 553 
0°75 0:25 8 112 170 wy 211 397 444 
0-7 0:3 Sale) 225 177 219 342 327 
0 1 3 10 44 55 53 136 168 
il — 5 96 79 90 120 277 — 
0:95 0-05 ee ass} 49 65 57 247 — 
0-9 0-1 5 78 67 108 67 324 — 
0°85 0-15 5 63 THO ie © sehe! 74, 346 — 
0:8 0:2 5 72 96 115 148 372 — 
0-75 0-25 5 75 190 151 | 215 351 — 
0:7 0:3 5 fil 112 146 4.162 346 — 
0-65 0:35 5 104 186 | 154 190 336 — 
0-6 0-4 5 105 164 149 176 285 — 
= 1 5 — 18 27 30 108 os 
lime the resultinb mortars are amply strong. It should, 


therefore, be possible in mortars for brickwork to use 
hydrated lime to an amount equal to 25 per cent. of the 
cement used, obtaining a mortar much stronger than lime 
mortar, one which is plastic and which gains its strength 
much more quickly. In cement mortar the addition does not 
materially decrease the strength and it does, to a marked 
degree, increase the plasticity. The mortar would, therefore, 
be easier to place and the ease of laying the bricks would be 
much increased. This plasticity of mortar would also help 
the bricklayer to make a better job. 

These results led to the investigation of the effect of 
hydrated lime on mortar exposed to the action of water. 

Similar 1:3 mixtures were prepared; the briquettes 
stood three days in the air, then were placed under water in 
tanks, the same as cement briquettes. Table 2 below gives 
the results obtained. These indicate that quite large addi- 
tions of hydrated lime can be added to cement mortars even 
when they are exposed to the action of the water. The 
hydrated lime in this instance acts as a filling material and 
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as it is of a colloidal nature should tend to render thé mortar 
more impervious to water. ; 


TaBLE 2.— Results of Tests kept three days in Air and 
afterward in Water. 


Proportions Used. Age of Briquettes when Tested. 
| 
Twenty- 
Cement | Limota.| Sane | Seren eign” MES Si hain, els 
1 — 3 206 278 441 358 390 | 426 
0:95 0:05 3 157 | 311 | 389 | 321 | 301 | 336 
0-9 0-1 3 | 189 | 364 | 419 | 341 | 308 | Sil 
0:85 0-15 3 239 264 372 278 | 279 | 322 
0:8 0:2 3 | 237 268 374 | 260 368 | 299 
0:75 0-25 3 173 259 314 207 250 | 260 
0-7 0:3 3 173 268 281 253 232 | 231 


In order to investigate this characteristic of mortar, 
circular pats were made of the different mixtures 3 inches 
in diameter and 1 inch thick. These were then placed in 
an apparatus in such a manner that the water could act 
upon them in the centre through an opening exactly 2 inches 
in diameter. Thus the area acted upon is 3.1416 square inch, — 

TaBLE 3.—Cubie Centimetres of Water Passing per Hour 

through Test Piece. 


_ 


Cement. Limoid. Sand, Age Percolation. — 
Days. ; ‘a 
i — 3 Y 10 
0-95 0:05 3 7 5 ; 
0-9 0-1 3 7 2) 
0-85 0-15 3 7 05 
1 Pad 3 28 0 me 
0:95 0:05 3 28 0 
0-9 0-1 3 28 oe 
0:85 0-15 3 28 0 E 
08 0:2 3 28 , ae 
1 — § 28 3,000 
0:95 0-05 5 28 5° 
0-9 0-1 5 28 25 
0°85 0-15 5 28 0 “m= 
Weeks. s 
1 — 5 6 1,090 sae 
0:95 0-05 5 6 3 
0-9 0-1 5 6 es 
0-85 0-15 5 6 0 
0:8 02 5 6 ihe ® 


All pats were subjected to a pressure of 30 Ib. for one 
hour. All of the pats for the twenty-eight day test were 
kept submerged in water until the time of testing. 
six-week tests were taken from the tanks two weeks belore 
they were due, and thoroughly dried out; the pats in this 
condition were subjected to the test. The results are given ~ 
in Table 3. a 

Referring to the above tests it will be seen that the addi- 
tions of even small amounts of hydrated lime materially — 
decrease the permeability of the mortar. _ 

The tests given would indicate that in hydrated lime we 
have a suitable material to add to cement mortars to render 
them plastic, thus increasing the sand-carrying capacity 
and the ease of working without materially reducing tht 
strength ; 1: 5 mixtures containing an amount of hydrated 
lime equivalent to 35 per cent. of the cement used are amply 
strong for all purposes, and are practically impermeable 
water. These mortars should also increase in stre; ath, wy 
exposed to air, through the absorption of carbon dioxi oe 
is the well-known case with lime mortars. ~~: 

It would, therefore, seem to be advisable for architects, 
engineers, and builders to give this material careful com- 
sideration in view of its many desirable characteristics. 


- | 
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Alterations are being effected in Bangor Cathedral in 
preparation for the erection of the screen intended as a county 
memorial to the late Lord Penrhyn. ‘The removal of the 
choir stalls last week revealed a sarcophagus surmounted by 
an arch. The tomb was empty, but it is believed by 1008 
archeologists to have contained the remains of Cadwalaar, @ 
Welsh prince, and brother of Owain Gwynedd, who lies buried 
in the south transept of the cathedral. ee? 
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THE EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


ee prospectus has just been issued of the new Edinburgh 
College of Art for the session 1908-9. As already 
stated, the new buildings in Lauriston Place will not be 
ready for occupation in October, as was at first hoped, The 
Board of Management, therefore, have arranged for the 
work of the College to commence in the Royal Institution 
and in the Art Department of the Heriot-Watt College on 
October 1. These classes will be moved to the new buildings 
as accommodation is provided. As a matter of fact, it is 
not expected that these will be occupied before the beginning 
of 1909. 

It may be recalled that the Edinburgh College of Art 
has been established by the Town Council of Edinburgh to 
serve as a Central Institution for Art Education in Edin- 
burgh and the south-east of Scotland. The Town Council 
have taken over and incorporated with the College the work 
of the Royal Institution School of Art formerly carried on 
by the Board of Manufactures, and that of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Heriot-Watt College. The College is to provide 
for the study and teaching of the fine arts and of the decora- 
tive arts and crafts, and teaching is arranged in four main 
sections of painting, sculpture, architecture,. and design. 
By the articles of the constitution, the College belongs to the 
Corporation of Edinburgh; the administration of the work- 
ing and affairs of the College are committed to a board of 
nineteen members, of which the Lord Provost is, ex officio, a 
member and chairman; nine other members of the board are 
elected by the Town Council from their own members; five 
members are elected by the Royal Scottish Academy; one 
member is elected by the School Board of Edinburgh; and 
three are co-opted members. The director is Mr. F. Morley 
Fletcher, and the heads of the teaching staff of the different 
sections are:—Painting, Mr. Robert Burns, A.R.S.A.; 
sculpture, Mr, Perey Portsmouth, A.R.S.A.; architecture, 
Mr. John Watson, F.R.I.B.A.; design, Mr. William S. 
Black ; while the superintendent of the evening classes is Mr. 
J. Campbell Mitchell, A.R.S.A. 

The day classes of the College are open to mén and women 

above the age of sixteen. Every person desiring to enter 
as a day student of the College is required, before admission, 
to consult either the director or the head of the section in 
which a course of study is proposed, and intending students 
are required before admission to submit work showing ability 
to profit by the course of study proposed, or to undergo an 
entrance examination or test at the College. Concerning 
fees, day students who have attended during the session 
1907-8 at either the Royal Institution School of Art or the 
Art Department of the Heriot-Watt College are to be per- 
mitted to complete their courses of study at the College at 
the scale hitherto paid at these institutions. The covering 
fee for the new College, admitting to all instruction given 
in the College (diploma course), is 3/. for one term and 61. 
for the session of three terms. The fee for other courses in 
one or more subjects varies according to the number of days 
of the week on which attendance is given. For five days a 
week for one term it is 3/., and for one session of three terms 
it is 61., while for one day per week it is 11. for one term or 
2l. for a session of three terms. For any single class 
or subject per day it is il. for one term and. 2l. 
per session of three terms. 
October to Christmas; winter, J anuary 7 to April 7; and 
Spring, April 22 to July 14. The library—reference only— 
is open to study under certain regulations; scholarships and 
bursaries are to be awarded, including bursaries for crafts- 
‘men In amount up to 50/.; for evening students, to enable 
| them to attend the day classes; and there are College scholar- 
‘Ships, three of 301., five of 201., and five of 101., and free 
studentships. There will also be travelling scholarships up 
to 100/. for those who have taken a full diploma course; and 
the diploma of the College will be awarded to students who 
have followed a course of study of not less than nine terms, 
who have obtained a qualifying certificate in each of the four 
‘Sections of the College, who have obtained a special certifi- 
cate in one section,.and who have executed an original com- 
‘Position for a given purpose to the satisfaction of the 
Committee of Adjudication. Special, qualifying, and class 
certificates are also to be granted under specified conditions. 
‘The general syllabus details in full the courses in each section 
of the College. The headings are drawing and painting, 
Sculpture, architecture, design, special decorative arts, and 
decorative trade classes. The special and decorative arts 
Include etching and engraving, book illustration, writing and 
illumination, wood-cutting and wood-block printing, em- 
broidery, and wood-carving; and there will be lectures from 
} 
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The terms are in autumn, » 


time to time on various methods of printing, glass-staining, 
and enamel work, carpet and damask weaving, house decora- 
tion, and silver and goldsmith’s work. 

The evening classes are intended principally for those 
who are occupied in trades or professions during the day, 
and are open to men and women above the age of fifteen. 
The general covering fee for all instruction given in the 
evening classes is 5s. for the term, or 10s. for the session of 
three terms. Intending students have to satisfy the teachers 
that they are able and qualified to take advantage of the 
instruction to be given in any particular class. The syllabus 
of the evening classes includes geometrical drawing, perspec- 
tive, general drawing—an elementary and an antique class, 
drawing from the life, principles of design, sculpture—ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced, stone and marble 
carving, wood-carving, and architecture. There are also 
special trade classes in the evenings for house painters’ and 
decorators’ work. 


THE NORWICH GUILDHALL. 


AC ERORT on the repairs to the Norwich Guildhall has been 

presented by the city engineer, Mr. A. E. Collins. He 
says :— 

In the committee-room it was found that the oak girders 
were rotting at the wall ends, and in consequence of the 
transverse shrinkage of the oak girders several of the joists 
supported thereby were left with very little and in some cases 
no support. The girders have sagged through old age to such 
an extent that the floor is about a quarter of a foot hollow in 
places. I am taking steps to scarf the ends of the girders to 
steel channels, to strap the joists to the girders, and to fur up 
so as to bring the floor level. The girders of the Council 
chamber floor were found to be in an extremely precarious 
condition in the north wall. Nearly all the wall end of one 
girder has rotted away. The floor was quite unsafe. I have 
scarfed the bad ends in the way above described. The same 
condition of things was found in the main oak girder carrying 
the floor of ante-room to Council chamber and sword-room, 
and I am treating it similarly to the others. The works above 
detailed which I have had to do to the wall ends of the girders 
and to the floors were not specifically dealt with in the report 
of Mr. C. J. Brown, or that of Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, 
nor was it possible for them to know the necessity therefor 
without more disturbance of the building than could be per- 
mitted for the purpose of their surveys. This work has in- 
volved a considerable portion of the expenditure since the re- 
commencement of the reparation, and will continue to do so. 
On opening the external face of the wall at the south-east 
corner of the committee-room and Council chamber very 
serious defects-in the wall were found. I have built a butt- 
ress at this corner and rebuilt the very loose portion of the 
wall. I have brought this buttress up solid to about the level 
of the Council chamber floor. The consolidation of this corner 
has involved the discontinuance of the fireplaces in the police 
charge office and in the muster-room. The carved panels and 
much of the chequered work at the east end of the Council 
chamber were found to be in extremely bad condition. Much 
of the facing was entirely separate from the back of the wall, 
so much so, in fact, that birds’ nests were found between the 
facing and the backing. Whilst I desire to repair the eastern 
wall without using any new stonework, I find it impossible to 
do so; I am, however, saving all odd stones. The restoration 
of this portion requires the most extreme care, as the work 
generally is so loose that the slightest collapse might result in 
the falling of much of the facing. So far I have received no 
complaints from the magistrates of the work I am doing 
causing inconvenience tothem. The repairs to the floor of the 
ante-room of the Council chamber and sword-room will neces- 
sitate the closing of the latter, in addition to the Council 
chamber ; the work of the Court may, however, proceed in the 
Quarter Sessions Court. 


The Court of Common Council last week considered’ a 
letter from the London standing joint committee at the 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell, asking whether the new courts 
at the Old Bailey could be made available for the quarterly 
sessions business of the county of London, and, if so, upon 
what terms. Further, whether there was any land belonging 
to’ the Corporation in the neighbourhood of the new courts 
that could be made over to the county, either by sale or on 
lease, for the purpose of erecting a sessions house for the 
county of London. The question, being important, was 


| referred to the special committee. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir was one of.the dreams of the late CamiLLE GRoULT 
to convert the suburban chateau known as Bagatelle into 
an English art gallery. He possessed several examples 
of his own, and he persuaded some other collectors to lend 
paintings. The Municipal Council of Paris, to whom the 
building belongs, did not appear to be sufficiently grateful 
to M. Groutt for his efforts, whereupon he withdrew all 
the pictures which belonged to him. It is not usual for 
Frenchmen to lose their tempers so easily. But a col- 
lector does not care to have his infallibility questioned. 
As an additional rebuke to the municipal critics he at once 
presented a view of the Pont Neuf to the Louvre, and it 
was accepted as a genuine work of J. M. W. Turner. The 
picture was unknown to the English admirers of the artist, 
but as he very often visited France it was not impossible 
that he might have painted so prominent an object in 
Paris. Besides, TurNER had more than one manner. 
The authorities of the Louvre, however, have lost con- 
fidence in the genuineness of the view, and it has been 
decided to present the work to the eyes of visitors as if 
it belonged to the ‘*‘ School of Turner.’’ This will only 
make matters worse, for the peculiarities of TURNER were 
so entirely personal that an imitator of him was neyer 
likely to gain success in England. 


Reavers of Scottr’s ‘‘ Pirate ’’ will remember the 
semicircle of upright stones at Stenness, Orkney, which 
he considered were without any rivals in Britain except 
those’'in Stonehenge. Scorr, in a few lines, gives an 
animated picture of them:—‘‘ These immense blocks of 
stone, all of them above 12 feet, and several being even 
14 or 15 feet in height, stood around the pirate in the grey 
light of the dawning, like the phantom forms of antedi- 
luvian giants, who, shrouded in the habiliments of the dead, 
came to revisit, by this pale light, the earth which they had 
plagued by their oppression and polluted by their sins, till 
they brought down upon it the vengeance of long-suffering 
Heaven.’’ . Since Scorr visited Orkney in 1814 the stones 
have suffered, partly from the weather and partly from the 
carelessness of some of the inhabitants. They were 
scheduled: under the Ancient Monuments Act, and two 
years ago the Board of Works decided to re-erect as many 
of the fallen stones as was possible. Last year something 
more was done, and according to a correspondent of the 
Scotsman the operations have been continued during the 
last few weeks. The result is that seven stones have been 
raised and set in their old sockets in the Circle of Brogar, 
and those stones within the Circle of Stenness which 
apparently had formed a dolmen are being restored to what 
may have been their original position. It is pointed out 
the whole question of the purpose for which the stones were 
erected, and the presence of implements in association 
with them, demand that the areas enclosed by the two 
circles should be thoroughly examined by trenching, and it 
is to be hoped that the matter will at no distant date re- 
ceive the attention which it demands. As reconstructed, 
the circles are more imposing than they were before, and 
that they are good for a few hundred years to come may be 
confidently anticipated. 


_., Tua conversion of the site of the Palace of the Tuileries 
into a garden made the bareness of the Place du Carrousel 
appear more strange than ever. At one 4ime it served for 
reviews of troops; but as the Chief of the State had no 
residence near the place the ground could not be per- 
manently turned to that use. Several years ago M. 
ALPHAND, the director of the municipal works, prepared 
plans for the conversion of the place into a garden. He 
was so enthusiastic for embellishing the city in that way 
there is little doubt he would have succeeded in having 
his plans carried out if it were not for the expense. M. 
ReEpon, who has charge of the Louvre, has since submitted 
plans which have been more fortunate, for they are about 
to be utilised. In fact men are already at work on the 
necessary excavations. M. Repon will arrange the ground 
in the manner which Lr Notre would have been likely to 


adopt; there will be ample plots of grass and trees which 
will be kept low so as not to interfere with the views of 
the buildings. Many examples of sculpture will also be 
introduced, and the whole will form an admirable fore- 
ground to the Louvre or Palace of Art. 


z 
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A parry of members of the Society of Hngineers; 
accompanied by the President, Mr. J. W. WILSON, were 
enabled on Tuesday by special permission to visit the 
works of the new. Admiralty Harbour at Dover, 
under the guidance of Messrs. Coopr, Son & Mar 
THEWS, the engineers, and Messrs. S. Pearson & Soy, 
Ltd.; the contractors. The total length of the shelter- 
ing works to be constructed is 9,520 feet, and the 
area enclosed, exclusive of the Commercial Harbour 
belonging to the Dover Harbour Board, will be 610 acres at 
low water, 322 acres being outside the five-fathom line, 
and 171 acres outside the six-fathom line. .The Admiralty 
Pier Extension and East Arm are completed, arid during” 
next summer the South Breakwater will be so nearly 
finished that the viaduct spanning the east entrance will 
be removed, the larger part of the reclamation will he 
cleared and utilised by the Admiralty as a naval yard, pro- 
vision being made for a submarine flotilla, so that for all 
practical purposes the harbour may be ready for service 
next summer. In its present state it is difficult to realise : 
the magnitude of the temporary works which were neces- 
sary to put in place the 1,500,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and the 3,000,000 cubic feet of granite. To do this 
43 miles of double line railway track has been built on 
staging in the open sea, subject to whatever the weather 
offered, the plant to handle this material having reached 
at one time 2,500 tons. In addition to what can be seen 
of the breakwaters above water is an apron all round the 
outer toe, consisting of concrete blocks of about 12 tons 
each, covering a width of 25 feet for protection against 
undermining. The Harbour Board are about to have con-— 
structed a widening of the shore end of the Admiralty Pier, 
on which a large station is to be built for dealing with the 
cross-channel traffic, and also a timber staging 800 feet 
long and 20 feet wide alongside the Admiralty Pier Exten- 
sion for the use of the Atlantic liners, with a passenger 
shelter and platform adjoining. The estimated cost of the 
whole work is about 3,500,000I. 


On October 7 there will be an excursion of members 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland to Cashel 
and Holycross Abbey. Cashel is situated at the foot, and 
at one side, of the rock, which rises to about 300 feet in 
height. The city of Cashel dates from the early kings oi 
Munster, and was formerly an important stronghold, being 
fortified by Br1an Boru. The cathedral, which dates from 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, has no western — 
door, but is entered on the south by a pointed doorway 
and a porch with groined arches. In plan it is cruciform, 
with a nave, transepts, choir, and belfry. It contaims 
some interesting tombs, among them that of the famous 
Archbishop Miter Maaratu. On the east of the tran- 
sept is the chapel in which was found the fine erozier- 
head of twelfth-century Limoges enamel-work, now in the 
National Museum, Dublin. King Cormac’s Chapel is 
the finest example of Hiberno-Romanesque architecture 2 
Ireland.. The ‘‘ Annals of Innisfallen ’ date the eonge-— 
cration of the church of Cormac McCarruy, King of 
Munster, at 1134. The chapel is divided into a chancel 
and nave, separated by a magnificent chancel arch. 
each side, at the junction of the nave and chancel, is # 
square tower. The south tower is ornamented with eight ; 
projecting bands, and, though roofless, measures 55 feet 2 


‘height ; the north tower has only six bands, and measures, 


with its roof, 50 feet in height. The rich and beautiful 
Romanesque mouldings on the doorways, capitals, am 
arcades should be studied in detail. Hore Abbey was 


founded by Davip McCarvinie, Archbishop of Cashel, 


for the Cistercians, in 1272. The church is cruciform in ; 
plan, with a long nave of five bays, and a short choi, 
with a piscina, and remains of arcades. Holycross Abbey, 
also a Cistercian house, is 9 miles from Cashel, and was | 
founded in 1182 by Donati O’Brien, King of Thomond. 


i 
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THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 

_ “NEWCASTLE.—MAIN FRONT, MOSLEY STREET—MAIN ENTRANCE 
DOORWAY—GENERAL OFFICE—MAIN ENTRANCE HALL. 

¥\ HE growing importance of Newcastle-upon-Tyne as a 
commercial centre is evidenced by the number of 
office buildings which have within recent years been 
erected in the city. One of the latest examples is that 
avhich will very shortly be opened on behalf of the Edin- 
‘burgh Life Assurance Co. at the junction of two of the 
principal streets, Mosley Street and Grey Street. It is 
‘being erected on an historic site, covering, among other 
‘properties, the site of one of the oldest taverns in the 
*%cwn—namely, the ‘‘ Bacchus,’’ whose extensive vaults 
extend under Grey Street and Mosley Street, and which 
was a well-known resort of former Newcastle merchants 
and city fathers. Advantage has been taken of this fact 
in reviving these associations by incorporating this por- 
tion of the property with the whole of the basement under 
the new building in Mosley Street and fitting it up as a 
first-class restaurant. The frontage of the building has 
‘a length of 47 feet 6 inches, with an average depth of 
56 feet in Mosley Street, and a frontage of 12 feet 6 inches 
with a depth of 24 feet in Grey Street; and it has been 
erected from designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
Frep. T. Waker, late of 70 Pilgrim Street, now of 
21 Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It having 
been ascertained that the course of one of the old 
denes or burns, which were a feature of the ancient 
city of Newcastle, ran under the foundations of the 
building, great care was required in constructing them 
so as to overcome the natural difficulties presented; a 
considerable depth of made ground having to be sunk 
through, which, coupled with the fact that a 6-feet 
bed of quicksand was also encountered dipping across the 
site, made it necessary to go to an approximate depth of 
40 feet below the street level before a firm foundation basis 


was reached: All the foundations are constructed of rein- : 


forced concrete. The style of architecture is a free ren- 
dering of Palladian Renaissance, the facades generally 
being built of the best local freestone, the ground-floor 
storey being finished in red polished granite, giving a 
most massive appearance. Noticeable features of both 
fronts are the imposing doorways. The carving of the 
life-size figures in the spandrels of the main doorway in 
Mosley Street is a fine piece of sculpture, emblematic 
of Plenty and of Security, while the massive granite key- 
stone also is finely carved with a shield, which is the 
centre feature of the company’s coat of arms. Life-size 
festive Bacchanalian subjects have also been introduced 
im the spandrels of the splendid restaurant doorway in 
Grey Street. 
__ The building of the Edinburgh Life Assurance Co. con- 
| sists of a ground, first, second, third, fourth and fifth floors. 
The construction throughout has been arranged on a 
system of steelwork encased in concrete in the usual fire- 
proof manner, the framework of the floors and roof being 
also of steel. The staircase is of the Kleine patent fire- 
proof construction and is fixed so as to be independent 
as regards bending strain of the walls. The office portion 
of the building is entered from Mosley Street, and while 
the company will occupy the handsome front offices on 
the ground floor, the remaining portion has been designed 
principally for letting purposes to business tenants. To 
add to their convenience every modern feature has been 
provided, including the provision of two strong rooms on 
each floor. A special feature of the sanitary arrange- 
‘ments is the grouping together of the whole of the lava- 
‘tories on the fifth floor, these being well ventilated and, 
by their position, giving the minimum nuisance to sur- 
rounding offices. The building is lighted throughout by 
electricity and heated by hot water, while for the use of 
ténants who desire coal or gas fires, open fireplaces are 
provided in eyery office with gas laid on to the fireplace. 
The interior partition work is provided by means of Cnap- 
MAN'S patent fireproof and soundproof cellular partition, 
4 construction giving a large amount of bearing surface 
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combined with extreme lightness, and reinforced by wire- 
netting, incorporated with cement, together with iron rods, 
which pass throughout the length of the partition. In 
addition to the staircases, electric elevators are provided 
both for the office tenants and the restaurant. The 
spacious entrance hall is lined with marble, and access is 
gained thence to the upper storeys by an imposing staiv- 
case supplemented by the lift. The woodwork and the 
electric-light fittings for the Edinburgh Life Compan-’’s 
offices have been specially designed and present a very rich 
appearance. The general finishing of the offices is in oak 
panelling, combined with fibrous plaster. The staircase 
and corner walls are being tiled up to a height of 4 feet 
7% inches. The restaurant in the basement is one of the 
most spacious in the provinces, and comprises a main 
hall 61 feet 6 inches long and 48 feet broad, having a height 
of 19 feet 6 inches, together with an American luncheon- 
bar, with ample lavatory, kitchen and store accommoda® 
tion. These extensive proportions have given a free scope 
for effective treatment, and the Lours XVI. style has been 
followed in the decorative scheme. Marble is largely 
used in the finishing of the restaurant, combined with oak 
panelling. A musicians’ gallery is provided in one corner 
of the saloon. A ladies’ tea gallery runs the whole length 


of the restaurant, this being easily and simply reached 
by means of a spacious staircase leading to the entrance 
in Grey Street; and there is no doubt that, owing to the 
care taken in the arrangements and fitting-up of every 
part of the building, it bids fair to become an exceedingly 
popular resort. The restaurant has been leased to Messrs. 
Sprers & Ponp, Ltd. The contractor for the building was 
Mr. A. Prinewe, of Cramer Dykes, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
The following is a list of work and the firms who carr‘ed it 
out :—The carving by Mr. C. Neupser, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; fireproof floor and roof, the Kleine Patent 
Flooring Syndicate, London ; mosaic floors, Messrs. Dir te 
PEKER & Co., London; the marble for the wall linings, 
which have been most carefully carried out, and the 
handsome staircase (see illustration), the Art Pave- 
ments Co., London; strong-room doors, RaTNER’s Safe 
Co., London; sanitary fittings, Dounron & Co., London ; 
electric-light fittings and art metal work, which are par- 
ticularly .good, and the balustrade of staircase, of which 
we give an illustration, were executed by Sprrau & CiarK, 
Birmingham ; special wood fittings and interior decorations, 
Goopatus, Lid., Manchester; synchronometer clocks 
Ports & Sons, Leeds; heating, H. WaLker & Co., New - 
castle-upon-Tyne; lifts, Austin & Co., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, R. Wayaoop & Co., London. 

The building, which is now practically complete, has 
taken just over ten months to erect, and, considering 
the difficulties entailed in securing foundations, this 1s 
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probably a record time for an English structure of this 
size and type. 
ROYAL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 
HIS design in the half-timbered work which has been 
so long associated with old English inns and hotels 
was prepared by Mr. G. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Reading. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—VIEW ACROSS TRANSEPTS, 
LOOKING SOUTHWARD: 


N the view of Southwell Cathedral which appears this 
I week there is a startling contrast between early and 


late work. If the ghosts of the Norman builders could 


have exercised any power it is doubtful whether they 


would allow such delicate carving to appear as supports 
near their massive piers. But it is assumed to be a 
virtue that in the later periods of Gothic the architects 
were indifferent to what was done by their predecessors. 
Truth is, no doubt, preferable to imitation, but in con- 
sequence incongruities as at Southwell were produced. 


Ze WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


mia 
[ees the past few days close examination of Winchester 

Cathedral by the architect in charge of the preservation 
works, Mr, T. G. Jackson, R.A., and Mr. W. 8. Thompson, 
of the firm of contractors carrying out his instructions, has re- 
vealed further defects of an alarming nature. A portion of 
these have appeared in a part of the fabric which recent exami- 
nation pronounced to be in need of little repair—the north wall 
of the north transept—and it was decided that this would not 
need underpinning. Last week, however, it was noticed, says 
the Morning Post, that the massive wall was moving, and 
that it had sunk considerably into the peat. It does not, how- 
ever, overhang like the walls of the south transept. But the 
sinking is quite as great, if not more, than the walls of the 
opposite transept. Cracks varying from 1 inch to 34 inches 
appear in every direction, and these are all the more alarming 
from the fact that they are widening. The wall is being 
shored up, and a meeting of the Dean and Chapter is to be 
held at an early date to discuss Mr. Jackson’s report on the 
latest.discoveries. It is understood, our correspondent writes, 
that Mr. Jackson has advised underpinning as imperative 
for saving the structure, and the grouting of the cracks with 
cement, as has been done in other parts of the building. Not 
less alarming have been the discoveries in the nave. When 
the roof of this part of the cathedral was repaired in the time 
of Dean Stephens it was confidently believed that the nave 
had been rendered secure for all time. Now it has been found 
that the whole of the. great columns of the nave are out of 
line, and that from those at each end to the centre one they 
describe a slight bow, which suggests that they are leaning 
outwards. This is actually the case. There can be no doubt 
that when Wykeham commenced to carry out his transforma- 
‘tion of the Norman fabric into the beautiful Perpendicular 
fane he found much of the support which the foundations 
afforded to be of a weak description. This explains why the 
buttresses were built on the north side, but insufficient founda- 
tlons were provided for them. Excavation has shown that 
these foundations only extend 6 feet or 7 feet below the surface 
of the ground, and that the buttresses afford not an atom.of 
support to the building. On the contrary, they are hanging 
on to the north wall, and their weight is dragging it out, 
causing the bow-line described. The revelations have caused 
dismay in Winchester, for it means that the estimate of 
86,000/., framed as sufficient to put the building into a proper 
state of repair, will have to be revised and considerable addi- 
tions made to it. It is believed that underpinning of the 
nave will have to be resorted to, and this will be a tremendous 
task, 

Meanwhile the progress of the work has been most satis- 
factory. Nearly the whole of De Lucy’s eastern end has been 
underpinned and is now quite safe, and the timber supports 
having been removed it bears much the same appearance. as it 
did before the defects began to appear. There will be no 
attempt, however, to make the leaning portions perpendicular 
again. Inside nearly all the scaffolding has been removed, 
disclosing how well the vaulting has been repaired. It has 
been found necessary to replace all the decayed stone with 
iew, but the latter harmonises so well with the old that the 
difference cannot be seen. Waynflete’s exquisite chantry was 
found to have been damaged by the movement of this part of 
the.cathedral, and the broken spires and canopies have been 
renewed, the dust and accumulations of centuries haye been 
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got rid of, and the magnificent piece of work is as it was in its - 
best period. The adjoining chantry of Cardinal Beaufort 
is to undergo similar treatment. The Ladye Chapel, Langton — 
Chapel and Chapel of the Guardian Angels have also been 
completed, and look much as they did before coming under the 
hands of the workmen. Looking round this eastern part of 
the building it is difficult to imagine that all the foundati 
have been excavated to a depth of from 20 feet to 27 feet, an 
that a diver has worked under them, preparing for the build- 
ing of a rock on which they can rest for all time. The vaulting 
of the south aisle of the choir has been completed to correspond 
with that over the Waynflete and Beaufort chantries, and it 
has been found that Foxe’s chantry was very little dama 
by the movement of the building at this spot. In the c 
the whole of the task of strengthening and repair has been 
finished, and the tower has now been rendered safe. In,a 
week or two the whole of the scaffolding at the west front will 
be removed. The work has been completed, with the exception 
of a little which is to be done to the stone figure in the niche 
at the apex of the central gable. Repairs to the south 
parapet are in progress. S 


PREHISTORIC JAPAN. 


A LARGE and important collection of objects illustrative of 
prehistoric Japan has been presented by Dr. Gor 
Munro, of Yokohama, to the Royal Scottish Museum, § 
1895 Dr. Munro, while in charge of the General and Chi 
Hospital, devoted a great part of his leisure time to travel 
over Japan and the northern islands, excavating and coll 
ing those objects which have now found a permanent home in 
Edinburgh. The collection, to which Dr. Munro is still 
making additions, at present consists of over 400 specim 
and is set out in four cases on the north gallery of the g 
hall of the museum. In one of the cases the objects exhibi 
are mostly from shell mounds, implements and pottery f 
the Stone Age, but the main part of the collection has to 
with the iron phase of Japanese development, the 
during which the Yamato—the men of iron—migrated 
the mainland of Korea, and, driving the primitive 
people toward the east and north, occupied the fertile pla 
where they developed their skill in agriculture and fo 
the Japanese nation. On till about the seventh century 4 
the Yamato buried their chiefs and great men in tombs, 
in most cases of huge slabs of stone. These burial cham 
dolmens, as they are called—are scattered over the co 
and great numbers of them remain to this day. They 
found usually in groups, as many as 200 occurring tof 
one cemetery. In the chamber there was a cist containing 
bones of the deceased, and near by were placed objects of ey 
day life, such as the sword, the trappings of the horse, mi 
beads and many bowls and vases of pottery. These la 
doubt, served to carry the offerings of food and wine, an 
of them have been designed to receive flowers. The ton 
the ‘‘ Dolmen Period ’’ date from about 500 B.c. to 7004 
and it is from the excavation of these burial chambers 
most of our information about the early Japanese peo 
obtained. Typical examples of all the various objects fo 
in the dolmens are shown in this collection, and several 
specimens are quite unique. Among the many dis¢ 
which Dr. Munro has made during his archeeologi 
searches in Japan perhaps the most important is the fim 
of the crania of the original inhabitants, which he was 
first to bring to light. This discovery has now established 
fact that. these primitive inhabitants were really the A: 
people still existing. At this day about 18,000 of them 1 
the islands of Yezo, Saghalin and the Kuriles. 
important of Dr. Munro’s literary work has been de 
studies of ancient Japan, and his larger books, ‘* Pre 
Japan,’’ ‘“‘ The Coins of Japan”’ and “ Primitive Cult 
Japan,” are regarded as authorities on their subjects. . 


- @he Manchester Premises of the Y.M.C.A. are to 
molished next month, and new premises will be erec 
Peter Street. The new buildings will include a swim 
bath 60 feet long by 21 feet, a gymnasium with gallery, 10 
‘ing a running track, an attractive public hall seated fi 
1,000. persons, and a spacious lounge for the use 
members, arranged on the American plan. There wil 
be a library, reading-room, numerous classrooms, and a 
café for members. It is expected that the buildings ¥ 
completed and ready for use by the spring of 1910. 
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ARCHITECTS AND CLIENTS IN 1838. 

HE difficulty of enabling clients to understand the draw- 
| ings of architects gives rise to many complaints. An 
article on drawing by George Wightwick, the author of 
“The Palace of Architecture,”’ is evidence that the absence 
of the requisite intelligence is no new one ‘ers 

So far are persons in general from having any taste for 
mere geometrical descriptions of buildings that many are apt 
to fancy there is something mysterious in them—ijot to be 
understood except by the initiated; nay, there are some who 
would be shocked at the idea of being set down for fools, 
and who nevertheless do not scruple to avow that they cannot 


comprehend the ground-plan or section of a structure; as if | 


it were at all more difficult to understand the map of a house 
than the map of a country or city. If there be any degree 
of difficulty at all, it might reasonably be imagined: to be 
rather in regard to the latter than the former species of 
maps, since no idea of the actual appearance of the natural 
features of a country, of the inequalities of its surface, hill, 
vale, or plain, is conveyed by such a mode of representation. 


Tt is true, in most modern geographical maps, shadow lines 


are eniployed to indicate mountains or other elevated tracts 
of country; still this is altogether a conventional mode of 
representation, and the surface itself a mere plane: nor is it 
at all more easy to conceive hollows or eminences on such a 
plane, than that walls, columns, and other solid parts are 


raised upon the shaded parts of a plan, in the same manner ° 


as if traced, according to their actual dimensions, upon a 
level area prepared for the intended building. To most of 
our readers the nature of such a plan must, doubtless, be so 
exceedingly obvious that they may wonder how anyone can 
possibly fail to perceive what is meant by it, even when shown 
one for the first time ; nor should we venture to notice a d'ffi- 
culty that seems to arise only from utter ignorance or down- 
right stupidity, did we not know by frequent experience that a 
degree of obtuseness at once provoking and amusing prevails 
in regard to ground-plans and other geometrical delineations 
or diagrams of buildings. It is not unusual to hear one who 
is termed a well-educated person observe, “Really, I can 
make nothing at all of all this. Those black parts, you say, 
ate the walls; but I do not see any walls. And where are 
the doors—where are the windows? That is a fireplace, is 
it? I am sure it does not look at all like one. Why, I 
declare, it is over the door,” &c., &. Should you happen 
to have the patience of a martyr or the imperturbation of a 
stone, you attempt to explain that the walls themselves can- 
not very well be shown in a plan, as only the situations they 
occupy are indicated, and in like manner the situations of 
the doors and windows in the walls. After a prodigious deal 
of trouble you may perhaps succeed in giving the party some 
notion that it isa horizontal, not an upright, plane they are 
looking at, and that in such a case as that of the fireplace 
and door, the one is not above, but opposite the other. Ten 
to one, however, your pains will be attended with no more 
satisfactory effect than such an answer as, “It is of no use 
trying, I shall never be able to comprehend it. This, you 
say, is the door”’ (pointing to the fireplace); “I can’t say 
it is very much like one; it looks like a mere hole, it is so 
very low. And there are the windows—they are no higher 
than the door; besides, I don’t see the sashes. And where 
is the ceiling ?—oh ! that, I suppose, is the. ceiling ; but how 
happens it to be under the windows??? In sheer despair you 
3aze at your ignoramus; and should that ignoramus be of the 
fairer sex, mutter some indistinct words which she is at 
iberty to interpret as a compliment to her promptitude of 
nisapprehension. 
_ There is not much more chance of being understood should 
you attempt to explain the nature of a section, not even 
though you skvald describe it as composed of the separate 
‘levations of the individual apartments, divided by the inter- 
ening walls and floors of the building. Nay, elevations 
‘hemselves, except such as consist of a single plane, or if 
here be any possibility of misapprehending any particulars 
nit, will infallibly be so misunderstood. Fortunate will it 
e if you have not to encounter some such a dialogue as the 
ollowing :—“ Why is the door so high from the ground ? 
ow do you get up toit?’? “Do you not see there is a flight 
pf steps?”? “Indeed, I see no such thing. Those, steps! 
tow do you stand upon them? It is only an upright wall.’’ 
' But if you look at the plan ” “Oh! I don’t pretend 
9 understand plans; can’t you explain it without that? 
ind pray what does all this shadow mean? I don’t see 
there it comes from.”? “It js caused by the projection of 


he Portico.”” _“ What projection? There is none that I 
an perceive: it is all quite flat.’ “But you will see by the 


an——" 


| 


“T tell you again I don’t understand your plaris 
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at all, Why, pray, is this chimney put just at the corner 
here?’ “ Although it is shown in the elevation, it recedes 
Some distance from it; and if you will but take the trouble 
to refer to the plan ” “The plan again! Really, Mr. 
What’s-your-name, it is very strange that you can’t make 
yourself understood without those tiresome plans. It is very 
odd—very odd, indeed. And, pray, sir, what’s the meaning 
of all this? Here is a window only half finished, and stuck 
up quite in one corner.” “ You are mistaken; that is the 
profile of the semicircular bow with three windows in front at 
a right angle to this. Look, you will see how it comes in 
the plan.”” ‘“ Now, pray do not tease me any more with your 
plans. Yours are certainly very queer sort of drawings ; they 
show everything in such a droll way. You talk of projec- 
tions and bows, and ’tis all as flat as the palm of my hand,”’ 
“If you would give me leave to explain the principles of 
geometrical representation——”’ “Itis no use your attempt- 
ing it, sir; I assure you I understand nothing of geometry, 
nor do I ever intend to trouble myself about such matters. 
What is the use of your showing me these strange things? 
‘Tis very odd people can’t show what a house is to be without 
geometry. Geometry, indeed! so I am to learn geometry on 
purpose to understand your drawing. I assure you, sir, [ 
can occupy myself much better.”’ 

Caricatured as this may be, it does not upon the whole 
convey an exaggerated idea of the absurd remarks the unfor- 
tunate architect has frequently to encounter, or of the 
obstinate ignorance with which he has to contend ; nay, it in 
some respects falls very far short of the actual embarrass- 
ments that perpetually thwart and perplex him. Should 
his design for the exterior be approved of, he will probably 
be called upon to make alterations in his interior distribution 
that will occasion material changes in the former, or vice 
versd. Perhaps, too, he will be required to enlarge one 
apartment without being allowed either to reduce any of the 
others or to extend the plan already laid down. Else, should 
impossibilities of this kind not be exacted from him, he is 
in danger of being constantly opposed upon all points of 
taste, and of experiencing a chilling indifference in regard 
to those merits his design may derive from plan alone. 

We have been led to digress somewhat from the topic we 
had at first proposed to ourselves, which was merely to point 
out the unfortunate prejudices which exist with respect to 
geometrical drawing; we say unfortunate, because an ade- 
quate knowledge of architecture can never be obtained with- 
out its assistance, or without such diagrams as enable us to 
comprehend every part of a structure. We admit, indeed, 
that much of the perplexity we have instanced may easily 
be obviated by the addition of perspective drawings, and 
deem it incumbent upon the architect to attain a facility in 
so expressing his ideas with readiness; still all the merits and 
value of a design, supposing it to possess any, can never be 
fully appreciated without an attentive study of its actual 
forms, as well as its accidental perspective appearance. 
There are various beauties, both of general composition and 
detail, which can neyer be perfectly shown by any single per- 
spective view, however ably it may be executed, or however 
delightful it may be considered as a mere picture. -It is 
certainly the interest of architects themselves, except indeed 
of those mere bunglers in the profession who depend more 
upon the ignorance of the public and their employers than 
on their own talent, to encourage a taste for the study of their 
art as extensively as possible, 

Undoubtedly very great pleasure may be derived by an 
amateur from mere perspective drawings, but his enjoyment 
would be increased ten-, we might say a hundred-fold, were 
he likewise capable of entering into the infinite variety of 
ideas even a single structure will frequently be found to 
present when thoroughly examined. Contemplation and 
amusement for hours would then be found in what is other- 
wise cursorily glanced at with no more than a vague feeling 
of approbation. At present hardly any attention is bestowed 
upon plan, although it is a point of primary and paramount 
importance, being that upon which almost all the rest, except 
mere ornament and detail, depends. And the consequence 
of this is, that professional men themselves have been by far 
too negligent of it, rather confining themselves to what is 
actually expedient as regards practical convenience than 
studious of obtaining those various and captivating effects 
arising from this source, which are equally, sometimes more, 
powerful than those produced by the more obvious means 
of embellishment, and which certainly confer an additional 
charm upon the latter. 

_ We are not surprised to find that perspective drawing 
should be by far more popular than the other, and we our. 
selves should be the very last to attempt to discourago it. 
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We would only recommend equal attention to geometrical 
designs, which, so far from creating indifference towards the 
former more pictorial species of delineation, rather enhance 
the taste for.it. To those who practise either mode of draw- 
jng a competent acquaintance with the other is absolutely 
indispensable to prevent the errors into which they must 
otherwise almost inevitably fall to a lesser or greater degree. 
Without a previous knowledge of the actual forms them- 
selves it is hardly possible for the architectural draftsman, 
however clever he may be in other respects, to convey a 
faithful idea of any building. The present race of artists 
of that class are incontestably very superior to those of the 
Jast century—far more correct, infinitely more spirited and 
tasteful. Some few, indeed, have carried this branch of 
art to its utmost perfection. Still instances of blunder and 
inaccuracy do occur, and those, too, of a kind hardly to be 
_credited, especially by those who think that if a person can 
‘draw at all, he can hardly fail, in point of mere matter of 
fact, if he do but copy the object before his eyes. The copyist, 
however, cannot express what he does not see; and there are 
mumerous particulars he will always be in danger of not 
seeing unless he is familiar with them and understands 
beforehand what he has to represent. To give an instance 
of this from a well-known subject, we may refer to a view of 
the Lothbury front of the Bank of England, where, instead 
of being narrower at top, the windows are represented 
equally wide above and below, and altogether much wider in 
proportion to their height than they really are. Now, the 
print we allude to is by no means a carelessly executed one; 
on the contrary, it is by a professed architectural draughts- 
man, and forms one of the illustrations in a more than 
ordinarily clever architectural work, wherein no pains seem 
to have been spared in insuring accuracy. Yet here is one 
very decidedly expressed and very important circumstance, 
one great characteristic of the particular style of the edifice, 
entirely overlooked. It is an error, in short, not at al) less 
than that of mistaking a pug for a Roman nose. After this 
we may easily judge what confidence is to be placed in those 
numerous graphic works for which an increasing taste for 
topographical and architectural subjects has caused a 
demand. 

Without the least wish to depreciate publications of this 
class, many of which are really very meritorious and exe- 
cuted in even a superior style considering their price, we 
must be allowed to observe that, except as to the general 
design of the buildings represented in them, they are to be 
received with a considerable degree of caution and mistrust. 
At the best they convey but very limited and imperfect ideas 
of the respective structures—undoubtédly better than none 
at all; too frequently also ideas in many respects fallacious 
and erroneous, in consequence of the artists being more atten- 
tive to graphic effect, even at the expense of truth, than 
studious to preserve truth, yet embellish and set it off to its 
utmost advantage by the legitimate flattery of art. Some- 
times, indeed, the disregard for graphic veracity is carried 
to a most unpardonable extent, and that, too, without any- 
thing being gained on the score of effect. Not unfrequently 
does it happen that the letterpress description tells us one 
thing, and the print quite another; and in such cases the 
falsehood rests almost invariably with the latter as regards 
actual matter of fact, the former misleading, or attempting 
to mislead us only, by the magnificent epithets it applies, 
«a la George Robins, to what we perceive to be paltry, insigni- 
ficant, or tasteless. As to the engravings, we do not see 
wherefore graphic lying should be deemed less inexcusable 
than some of those other modes of falsehood Mrs. Opie has 
reprobated in her work on the subject. Certainly prints can 
hardly be referred to the class of white lies. 

Kyven when perspective drawings tell us “the truth, and 
nothing but the truth,”’ they are incapable of telling us “ the 
whole truth.”*’ There still remain various circumstances 
respecting which, if we would obtain information, we must 
have recourse to plans, sections, and elevations, also to 
details of the parts. We think, however, that for perspective 
interiors a very simple mode might be adopted which would 
enable us to ascertain some of the principal measurements 
with tolerable accuracy when, as in the case of single prints, 
there is neither letterpress nor explanatory diagrams. It 
consists in merely subjoining below the view two scales, one 
proportioned to fhe picture plane, the other to the further 
extremity of the picture, which, being parallel to the spec- 
tator, will rarely deviate much from a mere geometrical eleva- 
tion of that end or side of the interior represented. Should it 
h appen to consist of more than one plane, or should there be 
nny intermediate plane for which it would be desirable to 
nave a scale, the exact situations to which the scale is ad- 
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justed might be indicated by a slight notch or point at the 
margin. It is true that we should thus obtain rather an 
approximation to, than particular accuracy of, the measure- 
ments, and this only in proportion as the perspective-should 
be correct ; still it would be sufficient for general purposes; 
and as the addition of such a scale would be attended with 
hardly any additional trouble or expense, it is possible that 

the hint we have thus thrown out may not: be entirely dis-. 
regarded. . ¥ 


+ 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


HEN it is considered that graphic representations can 
be portrayed by no other medium than on a flat sur- 
face, and that the actual form of bodies are the primary 
and leading objects of imitation for the painter, and as 
these objects are shaped either according to their natural 
construction or by the hand of man—the importance of a 
just management of light and shade must be apparent to 
every observer. Although in the composition of a single 
object the same principles must be exercised as if it were a 
much larger design, still the difficulties, if it be of the latter 
class, are much enhanced, as then a diversity of lights must 
be introduced, so as yet to be generalised and moulded into 
harmony. In fact, it is a sure test of the genius of the 
artist, when his principles of light and shade are so admir- 
ably concentrated as that while his work attracts the eye 
and mind, the art itself, or the medium by which it has been 
effected, never obtrudes in any way to allay the feelings of 
gratification. In the painting of a single head, the lights 
ought to predominate over the shadows, 7.e. the larger 
portion of the face should be in the light, and neither the 
light nor shadow side ought ever to be relieved by those tricks” 
of mediocrity—of placing the light against dark, and the 
shadow against light; for if the artist but concentrate his 
mind on nature, and undeviatingly copies the effect before 
him, weak indeed must be his perception if he cannot follow 
her. The contrary feeling characterised the style of the 
English painters of the eighteenth century, before the genius — 
of Reynolds broke down and swept away the barbarisms of - 
his predecessors; and his example, fortunately, is too 
strong to allow the English school again to fall into the com 
trary course. | a 
In the light and shade of a head or portrait, variety of 
colours, hues and tone, should be apparent only in the paint- 
ing of the flesh exposed to the light; the shadows ought 
always as much as possible to partake of one tone of colour; 
to be transparent and warm, yet not fiery or foxy; to be 
cool, yet not too gray, the colour of which is inexpressible, — 
but to be found in nature, and in the works of Rubens, 
Vandyke, Titian, and Reynolds, and all the best painters 
of heads. From the head comes the management of the back- 
ground, the importance and difficulty of which cannot be 
more fitly demonstrated than by the well-known anecdote 
of Rubens and his pupil, whose friends, anxious that he 
should become a student under that master, begged as 4 
great point of recommendation~to inform him that his” 
intended pupil was already master of the paintingim 4 
background. ‘‘If that be the case,’’ said Rubens, ‘then E 
am sure there is no necessity for his being under me.’ 
All the effect, then, of a good painting of a head depends 
upon the manner in which the light and shade are made to 
harmonise with the background, and the most true principle. 
as well to nature as it is according to the practice of the 
best painters, is, that every tone of the shadow or light im 
the background be always subordinate in strength to those 
of the head. This principle never fails to preserve a beauti- 
ful breadth and harmony in the whole effect, and becomes 
superior to all those revolting and incongruous efforts of im 
becility to produce force by placing light against dark, and 
vice versa. What will still further always combine to add | 
to the beauty of a good painted head, is that the shadow side 
of the background should unite with that side of the face, 
and the lighter side in like manner. And if it is necessary 
for the design that the hands, books, or other objects, should 
be introduced, either to give effect to the action of the figure, 
or as a means for the diffusion of the light, be it rememberet 
that the light and shade of such objects ought in no way 
interfere with the great mass or principal—all should be 
subordinate, as all lights in nature are inferior to the first 
and great luminary of the earth. . 8 
In the ‘‘ Heads” of Titian, of Vandyke in his first style, 
Rembrandt, and Reynolds, we generally find that they ate, 
as it were, immersed in a gloomy sombreness, the features 
imperfectly developed, like the sun when just emerging from | 
a dense black cloud, and the whole picture presenting at first 
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sight a dark and undistinguishable mass. But as the eye 
lingers and dwells on the one spot of brilliancy in the face, 
the gloominess of effect vanishes; the head stands out, the 
eye beams with the glow of life, and the entire figure seems 
breathing with vigour and animation; and it will be found 
that, however gloomy the painting may first have appeared, 
on examination no touch of decided dark colour will be dis- 
covered but in one spot, and that generally close to the 
highest light. One of the finest examples of Rembrandt’s in 
this style is The Jew, in the National Gallery, which has not 
been surpassed for depth, richness, powerful colouring, and 
magical chiaroscuro; Reynolds’s Snake in the Grass and 
Infant Jupiter are also fine specimens of his style. Van- 
dyke generally relieves the mass of shade caused by his black 
draperies by introducing the hands—which also are mostly 
ornamented by ruffles—to produce contrast and relieve the 
body, thereby preventing the whole effect from being heavy. 
Tn the Louvre at Paris are several most admirable portraits 
by this master, painted in his first style, when, as he after- 
wards said, “he painted for fame,’’ not surpassed even by 
Titian, of whose works also this magnificent gallery contains 
some splendid examples. 

Tn compositions consisting of many figures the light and 
shade ought to be managed in such a manner as that, while 
it fully develops the whole arrangement of the figures, and 
successfully explains the meaning of the artist, it ought 
never to be apparent that any figures or objects are so arti- 
ficially situated as that they appear placed for the mere 
purpose of giving effects which would not in the ordinary 
course of nature occur. All the lights ought to be massed ; 
so also the shadows, which should be relieved by some light 
object or figure being carried into it—of course of such a tone 
ond depth of colour as not to interfere with the breadth and 
yeneral effect of the picture. “Different artists concentrate 
their light and shade in different ways, according to their 
‘ndividual feeling and taste. Rembrandt’s lights are 
senerally centrical, and his composition of figures circular. 
Rubens’s, at times, the same, though at others he gives a 
oread and clear daylight effect. Teniers is seldom strong in 
»pposition of light and shade; whereas, on the other hand, 
Jstade’s style assimilates to Rembrandt’s; and the same may 
ve said of G. Dow. Rembrandt, and also our own Reynolds, 
nay be cited as the most admirable and perfect masters of 
ight and shade; the first, whether in a single head or a 
vomposition of figures, as his Adoration of the Shepherds, 
'Voman taken in Adultery, Descent from the Cross, and The 
Tew, or The Woman Bathing—all in the National Gallery— 
will attest: these at once rivet the eye. And such is the 
nagic of his chiaroscuro, the spectator can never turn his 
pack upon him until he has penetrated into every labyrinth 
»}f his deep and solemn masses of shade, wherein the imagina- 
ion is left free to conjure up whatever visions may strike 
the faney. Even on succeeding inspections his works never 
jail to impart fresh enjoyment and gratification. Reynolds’s 
paintings produce a no less powerful and impressive effect 
mn the mind ; witness his Nativity, Infant Jupiter, Ugolino, 
Jardinal Beaufort, and numerous others, which for intensity 
‘f feeling, tremendous focus of light, and solemnity of shade 
‘ave not been surpassed even by Rembrandt, Titian, nor by 
he wildest of all painters, Caravaggio, whose Locksmith, at 
‘he Dulwich Gallery, presents as wonderful a specimen of 
vowerful painting and decided contrasts of light and shade 
‘S perhaps can be found in the world. Rubens in his com- 
ositions, either of figures or landscapes, depended less upon 
ontrasts of light and shade than upon contrast of colour 
or relief; from which cause Reynolds said “that his paint- 
ngs always look like a garland of flowers ;’’ and Fuseli, 

that he invigorated bodies to hills of flesh, and tinged his 
encil in the rainbow.’’ His celebrated Descent from the 
‘ross forms, however, in some measure an exception to his 
eneral style; for in that there is a solemnity and awful 
ablimity, a murky gloominess pervading the whole, admir- 
bly adapted to the impressive and sublime subject repre- 
ented : and the effect is not even marred by the introduction 
f the yellow and green silks in the foreground, which his 
erverted taste could not omit even in so solemn a subject. 
or an illustration of our remarks and opinions on Rubens 
je recommend the student to observe his pictures in the 
‘ational Gallery, viz. Rape of the Sabines, Peace Driving 
way War, Landscape, and the others. In the Rape of the 
abines there will be found very little shade, but a pre- 
onderance of light, relieved by masterly management of 
»lour—the same of the Landscape. 

) Tintoretto, Guercino, Caravaggio, and Murillo are all 
reatly distinguished for contrasts of light and shade, par- 
cularly the three first: Tintoretto is less refined than 
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Titian, more violent in his style and whole effect ; Guercino, 
deep and powerful, too meretricious, however, in his drape- 
ries, and the light and shade generally too violently affected, 
which oftentimes produces the appearance of spottiness. 
The works, like the life of Caravaggio, present an utter 
defiance of all prescribed rules and customs. No one ever 
delighted more in producing violent and startling contrasts 
of light and shade, and painful distortions of limb, with 
always an over-wrought energy of expression. To produce 
his effects he scorned to attend to those minute and beautiful 
points of working by half tints, by the skilful management 
of which alone is to be attributed the roundness and bril- 
liancy of Correggio, and the depth and natural force of 
Titian. The Locksmith by Caravaggio, before mentioned, 
must indeed be acknowledged as a most extraordinary per- 
formance; but when we soberly inquire into the sources of 
our admiration or surprise we find that it arises less from its 
identity to nature than its singular and startling effect ; for 
when we turn from this and look to that powerful painting 
by Velasquez in the same gallery—A Portrait of Philip of 
Spain—the inferiority of Caravaggio is deeply apparent, and 
the excellence of simple nature indisputably proclaimed. 
Caravaggio, to produce this peculiarity of effect, was aware 
that it could not be found in common nature; he had there- 
fore recourse to artificial light—lamp-light—by which he 
always worked. Painting by lamp-light can never, however, 
form a barrier against the accomplishment of beauty and 
excellence in art, when it is so placed to produce just the 
same light and shade on a head or figure as in daylight. 
Gainsborough, for instance, generally painted by lamp-light ; 
and Reynolds in his fourteenth discourse “On the Character 
of Gainsborough ’’ particularly points out to the students 
the many peculiar advantages to be derived from it. 

Murillo, in his contrasts of light and shade, is less arti- 
ficial, consequently more natural and pleasing. In the Louvre 
is a picture by this master of a boy in an interior leaning 
against the wall, and the light descending full upon him 
from a window to the left, producing a most rich and power- 
ful effect. But Murillo could at any time quit this style, and 
concentrate his genius on beautiful ‘compositions of the 
Holy Family, always painted with refinement of feeling 
and delicacy of style, a specimen of which is in the Dulwich 
Gallery, in conjunction with several others of another class. 
In the Louvre also there is a beautiful Holy Family by him. 

In our remarks and opinions on Caravaggio, Guercino, 
and others, be it understood, we do not so much condemn 
the individuals as that we are anxious to point out their 
several characteristics, and how dangerous it would be to 
found a style upon any one of them, for both the artist and 
the amateur should remember that that which is accounted 
excellent in the master, in the imitator would be otherwise. 
In the originals such oversteppings of nature may be tole- 
rated, because they individually possess a peculiar innate 
beauty and force which are beyond the power of imitation. 
To be enabled to compose any number of figures into just 
light and shade, to better develop their forms and expres- 
sions, ought to be the only acting motive of studying light 
and shade in the works of others. 


PROTECTION AGAINST RUST.* 


URING the year 1905 Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, of the 
Department of Agriculture, in the course of certain 
investigations connected with the corrosion of fence wire and 
steel culverts, made a special study of the curious fact that 
the corrosion of steel is inhibited for a time by treatment with 
chromic acid or a soluble chromate. 

He has positively shown that chromic acid and its com- 
pounds will inhibit the corrosive action of moisture on iron. 
He has shown that iron passes into solution in pure water, 
and he has shown more recently that the mere presence of 
certain chromates together with steel in water inhibits oxida- 
tion. 

The results obtained by Dr. Cushman in the latter field 
are summarised in a letter to me, under date of March 11, as 
follows :— 


‘‘T have been conducting a long series of experiments, 
studying the action of various pigments together with water 
and oxygen on steel. I find that, under the conditions of my 
experiments, the ordinary commercial mixed pigments fall 
naturally into three classes :— 

‘1. Those which prohibit or largely inhibit corrosion. 


_ * From a report to the Journal of the Franklin Institute, by Mr. 
G. B, Heckel. 
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‘©9. Those which have no action one way or the other, and 
from this point of view are therefore inert. 

“3, Those which stimulate corrosion. 

“T am not yet ready to give out the details of the experi-. 
ments, but I will be very glad to give you one or two points 
which I should be pleased if you would bring out. My 
observation that chromic acid and certain of its compounds 
act as inhibitives has led to a great many experiments by 
éther workers along the same line. Now, I have found that 
the chrome compounds which are on the market vary very 
much in their action. Some of them show up as strong in- 
hibitors, while others go to the opposite extreme and actually 
stimulate corrosion. Referring only to the labelled names of 
the pigments which I have tried, I find among the good ones 
and in the order cited :—Zinc chromate, American vermilion, 
chrome yellow orange, chrome yellow. Among the bad 
ones and‘also in the order given I find:—Chrome yellow 
medium, chrome green, chrome red. And very much the worst 
of all is chrome yellow lemon. 

‘‘T presume that the difference is due to impurities that 
are present in the bad pigments. For instance, I believe that 
+he lemon chrome yellow contains some salt or compound 
which had been added in order to keep the reaction acid 
during the process of manufacture, so that the bright yellow 
shade will be preserved. You will understand, of course, 
that when I speak of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ pigments I mean 
merely in their relation to inhibiting or stimulating corrosion 
in the presence of water, and this characterisation has nothing 
whatsoever to do with physical state or properties when mixed 
with oil. It is, however, important in my opinion that these 
differences should be noted in advance, for if an experimenter 
should happen upon lemon chrome yellow and obtain bad 
results with it he might unthinkingly conclude that the whole 
principle of the chrome protection was at fault.” 


In explanation of Dr. Cushman’s results with the lemon 
chrome it should be said that this shade is commonly pro- 
duced by the presence of lead citrate or other similar lead salts 
and that it is not a pure lead chromate. 

What has been so far accomplished has been largely the 
result of empirical observation. This haphazard observation 
has, however, brought forward some significant data which 
it remains for the trained investigator to classify, and from 
which he may gain an inkling of the basic-governing prin- 
ciples. 

Sabin, for example, long since demonstrated the fact that 
a coating of tough varnish applied hot to iron pipes prevents 
rusting in a marked degree. Toch has pointed out the fact 
that steel rods imbedded for a long time in concrete showed 
little corrosion on removal. Several observers have proved 
that oxide of zinc, lamp-black and some other very finely 
divided pigments under certain conditions are highly pro- 
tective. The protective value of red lead freshly mixed before 
application has long been recognised. Scott, in an address 
before the Master Painters’ Association of Wisconsin, stated 
that steel shutters painted for the J. I. Case Company with 
basic lead chromate gave protection twice as long as any other 
material used, &c. 

These and many more familiar instances would seem to 
indicate that we are at last in a position to lay down—tenta- 
tively, at least—three conditions as necessary for the pro- 
tection of steel from ¢orrosion. We will briefly consider these 
conditions :— 

1. Isolation.—The surface must be shielded as effectively 
as possible from the access of moisture and atmospheric 
agencies. This involves the necessity for a paint coating less 
permeable than linseed oil alone, sufficiently elastic to accom- 
modate itself to the continual expansion and contraction of 
its support. This coating must furthermore be permanently 
adherent, and must retain its elasticity during a reasonably 
long time. Fine grinding of the pigments used, the addition 
of China wood oil, varnish gums, and perhaps even a heavy 
neutral petroleum oil, used under proper conditions, may help 
us towards this end. 

2. Insulation.—If it be found—and it seems to be well 
established—that the passage of an electric current through 
the members of a steel structure promotes corrosion, it is 
evidently a part of our task to reduce as far as possible this 
element of danger. 

3. Immunisation.—This is to most investigators a new 
field with unknown possibilities. If it be found, as indicated 
in Dr. Cushman’s experiments, that the mere presence of 
certain pigments in the paint film tends to retard corrosion, 
the converse is also probably true, that the presence of other 
pigments tends to facilitate it. After the investigators have 
‘finished their work of classification and have determined for 
us, in Dr, Cushman’s phrase, which are the ‘‘ good”’ and 
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which are the ‘‘ bad ’’ pigments, it will remain for the pa 
technologist to apply the knowledge to practice. The pig. 
ments given in Dr. Cushman’s list are all expensive, but it 
is probable that if there were any considerable demand for 
zinc chromate, for example, the price would soon fall to a 
moderate figure, due to increased production. é 

I was personally so much impressed with Dr. Cushm 
original paper and with Mr. Scott’s experimental confirm 
tion following so soon after, that having occasion to su 
a formula for a protective paint for use by the New J 
Zine Company I suggested the following :— 


40 lbs. American vermilion, 
10 lbs. red lead, 
5 lbs. Venetian red. 


Zinc oxide and lamp-black to produce the required tin 
shade. Grind in 14 gallons of raw linseed oil—increasin 
quantity as required for added zinc oxide or lamp-black— 
£ gallon crusher’s dryer. For use, thin with raw oil and 
little turpentine or benzine. i 

This is Scott’s formula slightly modified. I am ine 
to believe that the substitution of zine chrome for 
American vermilion, of any high-grade finely ground iron 
oxide for the Venetian red, and of American vermilion for 
the red lead, would improve the protective value of 1 
formula, while I also believe that the addition of a very lit 
kauri gum varnish, if zinc oxide is used, would be fou 
advantageous, and that the substitution of a certain prop 
tion of China wood oil for some of the linseed oil w 
improve the wearing qualities of the paint. ‘ 

Dr. Cushman, in reviewing the formula, points out 
dangers confronting us when we attempt to base an inhibiti 
formula on commercial products. The first is that all carb 
pigments, excepting pure graphite, may contain sulph 
compounds easily oxidisable to sulphuric acid when sp: 
out asina paint film. The second is the probability of y 
tion in the composition of basic lead chromate or Ame 
vermilion. Because of these facts, as he points out, 
necessary, before selecting any particular pigment fo 
inhibitive quality, to ascertain that it is free from aci 
acid-forming impurities. As a result of his own experimet 
he recommends the substitution of Prussian blue for # 
lamp-black in my formula, and lays down as a safe rule 
the formulation of inhibitive paints a careful avoid 
all potential stimulators of the hydrogen ions and ¢ 
quently of any substance which might develop acid, pre 
being given to chromate pigments which are to some 
soluble in. water and to other pigments which in und 
change tend to develop an alkaline rather than an ¢ 
action. Calcium sulphate, for example, in any form 
constituent of Venetian red, for example) he deems 
gerous to use because of the possibility of its developi 
phuric or sulphurous acid. Barium sulphate, on the 
hand, he regards as practically safe, because of its well 
chemical stability. 

In my own formula the substitution of zine chrome fo 
larger proportion of American vermilion, as suggested 
replace an indefinite by a definite chromium compoun 
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THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION AC 


ee secretary of the Association of Chambers of Ce 
has received the following communication from the. 
of Trade respecting the steps taken by that departn 
carry out the census of production, in accordance W: 
Act passed in 1906 :— F 
Board of Trade, Census of Production Office: 
September 12, 
Dear Sir Edward Fithian,—With reference to the 
tions relating to the census of production which we di 
in London, I now send you a few observations upon ” 
subject. 
Before the Act was passed Mr. Lloyd-George had m 
with members of Parliament representing many different 
mercial interests. He also received deputations from 
trade centres. The committee in the House of Common 
considered the Bill was compose® largely of com 
friends, and a considerable number of amendments Wé 
gested by that committee and accepted by the Governn 
- Again, when the Bill was considered in the House an 
of further amendments were moved by the commercial m 
and accepted by the Government. Subsequently Mr, 
George appointed a general advisory committee for the 
‘pose of considering the broad lines ‘on which the ce 
production should be taken, This committee consis 
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Lord Allerton, Lord Avebury, the Right Hon. Charles Booth, 
Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. H. Birchenough, Sir R. Giffen, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, M.P., Professor Chapman and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

: For the purpose of obtaining expert advice upon the most 
convenient form the schedules for the particular trades should 
take the Board of Trade also appointed advisory committees 
for all the leading industries in the country. These committees 
consisted mainly of gentlemen who were nominated by trade 
associations at the request of the Board of Trade, and I may 
say that, generally speaking, in all these trades the best 
known and most representative men were found upon these 
committees. 

Those committees were found to be of very considerable 
service. The Board of Trade have the advantage, through 
the advice given them by these experts, of being able to frame 
their questions without any risk of want of technical know- 
ledge in details. At the same time, the manufacturers were 
sble to suggest methods of framing questions so that they 
should be easily understood and cause the minimum of incon- 
venience to the traders. Many suggestions were made by these 
»ommittees, and the Board of Trade on every occasion, so far 
is the provisions of the Act admitted, accepted the advice 
riven, 

Accordingly the schedules that were ultimately framed 
vere in the nature of agreed schedules between the Board of 
[rade and the representatives of the different industries. 
(wo or three meetings frequently took place on some of the 
ommittees, and before the schedule was published a final 
»roof was sent to each member of the committee in case they 
hould have any further observations to make. For the fol- 
owing industries representative advisory committees were 
ippointed by the Board of Trade:—Coal and ironstone 
nining, cotton trade, woollen and worsted trades, hosiery 
rades, iron and steel trades, brass trades, engineering trades, 
hipbuilding trades, grain milling trades, clothing trades, 
oot and shoe trades, printing and bookbinding trades, build- 
ng trades, railways, local authorities, England, Scotland 
nd Ireland. In a good many industries, although formal 
dvisory committees were not appointed, representatives 
ttended at the Board of Trade and discussed the details of the 
chedules appropriate to their industry. 

In the case of a number of other industries for which the 
ormation of committees was not suitable, investigators were 
ent from the Board of Trade to interview individual manu- 
acturers and officers of trade associations. About 800 indi- 
idual manufacturers and trade officials were thus inter- 
iewed, and after the schedule had been drafted many of them 
rere sent to leading manufacturers for their criticism and 
dvice before final issue. Again, the Board propose, in the 
ase of industries such as the Sheffield trades, to send investi- 
ators to give such assistance as may be required, and I may 
dd that the officers of the census are always available to give 
ssistance either in writing or verbally. 

We were very careful in framing the schedules not to ask 
ore under the heading ‘‘ compulsory ”’ than was absolutely 
>quired by the statute, and any information that we were not 
ally empowered to require under the statute, interesting as 
; might be for statistical purposes, was only asked for under 
1e heading ‘‘ voluntary information.”’ 

It is not, perhaps, for me to suggest what useful purpose 
1e census of production will serve. Such questions were 
vised in the debates in the House of-Commons ; but I may 
erhaps be allowed to say that most of the gentlemen who 
ttended the advisory committee of the Board of Trade ex- 
ressed the opinion that much of the information gained for 
1¢ census would be very valuable to manufacturers. 

Of course, a certain number of people will always, and 
mewhat naturally, make some objection to filling in Govern- 
ent forms, but our experience at present of the Census of 
reduction Committees is that we are receiving most satis- 
etory assistance from the manufacturers throughout the 
yuntry. This being the first time that the census is being 
ken, I think that a good deal more trouble is likely to be 
ven on this account than in the future. On the one hand, 
le manufacturers will (in the next census) be more familiar 
ith the working of the Act; and, on the other hand, the 
oard of Trade will be more familiar with the difficulties 

ich present themselves, and very careful notes are being 
‘ken of these difficulties and of the objections which have 
en made, 

_I may also add for your information that out of 3,566 
hedules sent out for the coal and ironstone mining industries 
ily thirty-five are still outstanding, and these relate to very 
aall pits. For the woollen and worsted trades 2,800 schedules 
ere issued, and of those only 600 are at the present moment 
iaccounted for—a’ number which is being reduced every day. 
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Out of 1,900 schedules issued for the iron and steel trades 
1,100 have already been received, and 2,400 out of 3,400 issued 
for the cotton trade. The outstanding schedules for those 
trades are coming in rapidly every day. 

You will see, therefore, that at the present time we have 
no reason to complain about the way in which manufacturers 
throughout the country have co-operated with the Board of 
Trade, and I hope that if there are any districts in which 
there is irritation or misunderstanding we shall be approached 
directly, and, if so, we will do everything in our power to meet 
any difficulties which stand in the way.—Yours very truly, 

A. Witson Fox. 


-THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


N address was delivered on Saturday by Sir Oliver Lodge, 

4 the Principal of the Birmingham University, at an ex- 

hibition of model houses on the Fallings Park Estate, Bir- 
mingham. 

In the course of his address Sir Oliver Lodge said a large 
number of the population were at present housed in slums 
which were a disgrace to civilisation. The best method of 
constructing houses—whether by the individual or by the 
community—was a matter of opinion. He was sure the worst 
method was that of the speculative builder. He rather thought 
if it were the custom for the individual to make his own house 
it would lead to a pleasing variety and to some picturesque 
arrangement. He was not altogether speaking jocularly there, 
because if they went to a Swiss village the peasantry did 
erect their own houses, and put them down, not in regular 
rows, but jumbled about a good deal. The result was strik- 
ingly picturesque, and it looked as if it were comfortable. 
At any rate it was not dull. But, however, that was not the 
custom in this country. It was not even the custom for us to 
own the houses we lived in. He himself had never owned-a 
house in his life. He lived in other people’s houses, We were 
a dishomed nation more than most nations. The result was 
we went in for cheapness. But a cheap house, a bad quality 
house, was not necessarily cheap. They might make too much 
sacrifice for cheapness. It was not cheap if they sacrificed 
the welfare of their family, or if the dulness of home drove 
people to other distractions. The home ought to be full of 
interest. Home life itself, with the children and a garden, 
was a kind of occupation for a nation. But, as the Mayor had 
said, it was very difficult to carry these things out in towns. 
The problem of how to change towns and make them really 
attractive and habitable was a problem that would have to 
be faced, though we had hardly begun to face it yet. We 
must not go on making the places where people lived so ugly. 
We ought to take care they should be the best places, instead 
of, as was so often the case, the worst. People were beginning 
to realise this. They were dealing with new towns and garden 
suburbs, and arranging that there, at any rate, the homes 
erected should be of a suitable, healthy, happy character. To 
do that they must have specimens and examples, and see 
what could be done at a moderate cost. Here at Fallings Park 
they had some specimens. With regard to the design of the 
cottages, he did not speak as an expert, but as a matter of 
common sense there were certain things which might be indi- 
cated. One to which he would refer—having studied, in 
physics, the laws of conduction of heat—was that hollow 
walls, walls with a gap in them, were very much better than 
solid walls. If it were feasible to introduce in the middle 
of a wall a space across which neither heat nor cold could 
readily pass, it would keep the house warmer in winter, colder 
in summer, and always drier than if the material were solid. 
Another matter was suggested to him by a large landowner 
not far from that neighbourhood, and it was that the living- 
room of a family ought to be a large healthy room, and not 
a little bit of a room, with another room kept as a parlour 
and not occupied. There was a good deal to be said on both 
sides. Lady Muriel Paget had told him she thought the 
parlour, with books and fern case, and so on, was a good thing 
to have. People liked the idea. There was something to be 
said for that view. It might increase self-respect, but it was 
a good deal to sacrifice if the room they lived in was a little 
room at the back, whereas they might have instead one large 
room with a fire, and the little room at the back used as a 
scullery. With regard to cooking and washing, he could not 
help thinking sometimes it was rather wasteful for everyone 
to do their own, and that some kind of co-operation might be 
developed, especially when people lived pretty closely together. 
The same remark applied to gardening. But there was one 
point he should like to emphasise, and that was the laying 
down of streets. The means of access to houses was sometimes, 
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through the by-laws and regulations, of unnecessary width, 
and the result was a certain amount of waste space and a 
crowding of actual houses, because the means of access were 
so highly magnified. They did not want to be able to drive 
up to every cottage in a carriage and pair. As was mentioned 
in an article published in the catalogue of the present exhibi- 
tion, ‘‘two interesting features of the plan are the location 
of the playground and allotments away from the main roads, 
and the narrow inexpensive pathways leading to the housés. 
These provide all the means of access that are required, and do 
not unnecessarily increase the rents of the houses. The dreary 
deserts of macadam in our modern suburbs are more often than 
not far wider than is necessary for the traffic that goes along 
them, and the payment of interest on this extravagant éx- 
penditure falls on the tenants of the houses.” 


Midland Counties Building Trades Exhibition. 

Sir,—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 
Alderman Sayer, has kindly consented to open this important 
Exhibition on Monday, October 12, at 12.30 in the afternoon. 
The organisers of the Exhibition have arranged that in addi- 
‘tion to the cash prizes and certificates which they are award- 
‘ing to the successful competitors in the competitions for 
students and apprentices to give 5 per cent. of the gross 
takings at the gate to such local charities as the committee 
may decide. There is every reason why this should mean no 
small sum for the fortunate institutions, as Bingley Hall wll 
be entirely filled with the most up-to-date materials and appli- 
ances in every section of constructional, sanitary, and decora- 
‘tive work. The leading firms in every section are supporting 
the undertaking, so that an exhibition more than usually 
attractive alike to the layman and professional should 
result.—Yours faithfully, 

THe INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITIONS, LTD. 


The White City. 

Sr1r,—The language of hyperbole is apt to prove ludicrous, 
and surely no more ludicrous instance of it can be advanced 
than the reported remarks of one of our Colonial agents, that 
“London without the White City would not be London.”’ 
Has London, then, existed for some nineteen centuries or so 
without a congeries of fibrous plaster abortions, only to learn 
that, with all its famous stone and brick historic and notable 
buildings, it is a thing of nought, and contemptible ? 

A city that contains St. Paul’s Cathedral and Schools, 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Greenwich Hospital, and— 
er—Buckingham Palace (this last as a concession to the 
admirers of Nash) is, forsooth, unworthy consideration, 
‘because there has arisen a Kiralfyhof at Wormwood Scrubs. 

Oh! shade of Christopher Wren; no more may we gaze in 
reverend admiration on the inscription in the Metropolitan 
fane that invites our identification of you and your master- 
piece. Mr. Kiralfy will now doubtless inscribe in letters of 
lime stucco on la Porte Monumentale, “Si queris monu- 
mentum, circumspice’’! What classic phrases crowd into 
the mind on such an occasion. “Eheu, fugaces labuntur 
anni,’’ ‘“ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,’’ &ce.—. 
‘Yours dolorously, 

September 21. 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


The Late Mr. B. Berry. 

Srr,—We regret to inform you that Mr. Benjamin Berry 
died at his residence at Southall somewhat suddenly on 
Monday last. He was for a great many years with the Acme 
Wood Flooring Company, Ltd., of Victoria Park, and after 
leaving them was in business on his own account as a wood 
block flooring manufacturer until the formation of the 


** Zeta’? Wood Flooring Company, Ltd., of Marsh Gate Lane, - 


Stratford, where he joined his old colleague, Mr. William 


Bennett, the managing director of that company, and assisted | 


with his incomparable knowledge of the wood block flooring 
industry in contributing to its extraordinary success. He 
was a well-known personality in the timber trade, and his 
loss will be greatly felt. It was a great satisfaction to him 
that he lived long enough to see the ‘‘ Zeta’? Company firmly 
on ae feet and its success absolutely assured.—Yours faith- 
ully, \ 
Tue ‘‘ Zeta’? Woop Fioorine Company, Lrp. 
September 23, 1908. ae 


‘shutters ’’ 


| tects, Mr. John I. Barton, of Ryde, and Mr. George Boughton, 
Ryde. 4 


part of it is the original Tolbooth. From a report it 


= 

. re 
Selby Abbey Restoration. 
Srr,—Does “ Home and Colonial ”’ desire to suggest that 
because the firm in question is a foreign firm no business 
should be entrusted to it? Because, if so, I am much afraid 
that business in this country will soon be an impossibility, 
and, in vulgar phraseology, we had better “put up the 

at once. As far as I know, our own Englis 
marbles cannot compare with foreign ones, and the firms 
who supply them are just as much asleep as the slate firms 
indicated in your editorial note last week.—Your obedient 
servant, ; iy ? 
Sutton, Surrey: September 24. Ler Live. — 

oe 
GENERAL. .: 
Mr. J. H. Goodman, architect, Reading, has been awarded 
first prize in a competition for an isolation hospital for the 
Salisbury and district committee. The estimated cost 
14,265/. The second prize went to “ Hygiene,” joint arch” 


Mr. A. Bruce Joy has been selected as sculptor for 
statue of the late Lord Kelvin which is to be erected in 
Belfast. . aa 

A Destructive Weea has been found to be growing on 
Crowland Abbey. This particular plant has long fibres which 
penetrate the ruins and will move anything. It is gene 
found in monastic buildings, the monks having fo: 
planted it in their gardens as a herb. Steps are at 
being taken to rid the abbey of this destructive enemy. 


Professor A. H. Church commences his chemistry le 
at the Royal Academy on Monday, October 12. 


Linlithgow Town Council have resolved to over 
tower of the old town house with a view to its better pr 
tion. The building is one of the landmarks of the tow 


ascertained that the platform of the roof of the clock 
in a bad condition, as well as the woodwork of the cloc 
The Council will employ an architect.to report w 
condition of the hall, clock-tower, belfry, &c., and to 

the cost of the scheme. J 


The Authorities of the Bangor University College are 
stated, in deference to the strong publi¢ opinion arouse 
expressed on the subject, moving in the direction of bri 
about a cancellation of the contract for roofing slates for 
new University College buildings made with a South 
firm, with a view to making a fresh contract with a 
Wales quarry-owner. if ; 
At the City of London Court last week Messrs. (i 
Brothers, Ltd., St. Bride Street, claimed 14. 
Mr. J. Smith, Golborne Road, Portobello Road, fe 
done to a gas engine. A suggestion was made 
dispute should be referred to an expert as an 
Plaintiffs said that the last time that happened it cost 
forty guineas in costs, which they could not recover fi 
other side. Sending the case to an expert would be a 
of justice. The matter was referred to the assistant-re 
who found for the plaintiffs for 127. 16s., and costs. 


The Chester Town Council have resolved that, 
full sympathy with the proposed project of the C 
Board to improve the River Dee for navigable pur; 
feel that before arriving at a definite decision the 
an independent expert engineer should be obtained : 
practicability of the proposed scheme and how the ¢ 
affected by it. The Council have authorised the 
of an expert by the committee for these pu 
proposal is to promote a Bill for the borrowing of 4 


The Local Government Board have informed the 
Borough Council that whilst remitting the disallo 
surcharge made by the district auditor of the 
guineas charged in the accounts of the Council f 
ended March 31, 1907, as a subscription to the fu 
Association of Municipal Corporations, they cannot 
to adopt a like course with regard to any similar e 
hereafter incurred and charged in the accounts of the Oc 
The finance committee of the Battersea Council th 
recommend that the Association be informed, in view @ 
decision of the Government department, that the Counell 
not be able to renew its membership in January next. — 


The Holborn Town Hall was formally agreed to be soi 
Sir. W. P. Hartley for 35,000/. without the sanction or © 
law and parliamentary committee of the Borough Council. 
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EDINBURGH LIFE AssURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING, NEWCASTLE: ‘MAIN FRONT, MosLey STREET. 
FREDERICK T. WALKER, Architect. 
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HE EbINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, NEWCASTLE: Main ENTRANCE Doorway. 


FREDERICK T. WALKER, Architect. 
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EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, NEWCASTLE: MAIN ENTRANCE HALL. 


FREDERICK T. WALKER, Architect. 
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Tue death occurred recently in Berlin of Friepricu 
ADLER, who was one of the official authorities on archi- 
‘tecture, a position which he acquired by his writings as 
well as his buildings. He was born in the city in 1827. 
He could not be considered as actually a pupil of 
SCHINKEL, who died in 1841, but he studied with two 
architects, Srrack and Stuter, who had been trained by 
‘the great man. He was not faithful, however, to the 
‘traditions of the school. In his church of St. Thomas 
he endeavoured to combine Romanesque and Renaissance 
elements. He also erected in Berlin the Christus 
‘Kirche and the Elizabeth Kirche, as well as the Paul’s 
Kirche in Bromberg. He was selected as architect. for 
the Church of the Redeemer in Jerusalem, which was 
consecrated in 1898. ApLER was a man of high culture 
and open mind ; he gave his aid to CurTtus in the excaya- 
tions at Olympia from 1875 to 1881. — His books’ are 
numerous. He wrote a treatise on the medizval brickwork 
—of the Prussian States, which appeared from time to time 
between 1859 and 1898. He also wrote a very large 
history of building in Germany. For two years he con- 
_dueted a publication on Art history. In 1863 he was 
appointed Professor of Architecture in the Academy of 
Building, and he subsequently became a member of the 
Senate. He was also connected with various technical 
Schools. His contributions to journals and periodicals 
are countless. 


‘WHEN the hoarding ig partially removed from around 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, 


| A memorial composition standing, 
ay, 60 feet high wauld not eclipse the Palace front, but 
vould somewhat stibordinate the central entrance as its 
2ading feature. My proposition is to recast the facade 


rehitecturally without changing its fenestration or alter- | 


| Capra is no doubt sans patrie, and there can be no 
qestion that many of the establishments throughout the 
Wrld which are crippling British industries depend for 
thir existence on gold supplied by Englishmen. Fuss 
‘snade when in some of the wars or rebellions in which 
Is country has to be engaged the weapons used by 
Be enemy bear the mark of an English factory. But no 
€s inimical is the support afforded to foreign countries 
ler the guise of Free Trade. That shibboleth is sup- 
ed to- have much that is divine about it, even 
- who suffer are afraid to express themselves con- 
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cerning the evils of the denationalising process by which 
profits arise which are not altogether honest. Mr. J. 
Kerr, of the firm Dick, Kerr & Co., should therefore 
be applauded for his outspoken remonstrance at the 
annual meeting on Monday. In the course of his address 
he said, if he might make a respectful suggestion to their 
financial friends in the City, it would be to ask their good 
influence on behalf of English manufacturers on those 
occasions when they found the capital for enterprises 
abroad. It did seem hard to know of money leaving 
London by millions which eventually had the effect of 
securing employment for factories. in Germany and 
America. Financial houses knew their own business 
best, but a little patriotic feeling and support might do 
much in helping the cause both of the unemployed and 
industrial capital in their own country. The business of 


' the firm is to a large extent Colonial and Foreign, and on 


that account Mr. KeErr’s utterances should recelve atten- 
tion from those who are indifferent whether their invest- 
ments are in British or foreign ventures. 


ee 


Tue old church of Saint Severin in Paris, of which a 
part dates from the eleventh century, has been more 
esteemed of late years than formerly. In it the first 
organ that was heard in Paris was set up. In order that 
the structure may be better seen it is proposed to widen 
the very old Rue du Petit Pont. Among the houses 
which will have to be demolished is one which was the 
first to have five storeys in Paris. . Th is believed that it 
was a speculation by Madame pz Pompanour. She knew 
that many members of Parliament and officials were 
unable to undertake the expense of an entire house while 
attending to their duties, and the mansion was intended 
60 accommodate several tenants. It is, of course, in the 
style of Louis XV., and the balcony was of wrought 
iron, the consoles being in the form of lions’ heads. 
Another church in the neighbourhood which will be seen 
to more advantage after the demolition of the surviving 
part of the Hotel Dieu is that of St. Julien le Pauvre. 
Although it is not imposing in dimensions it is interesting 
as an example of the twelfth century. 


THE French, although well skilled in Art, did not 
always recognise the principle that for reproduction in 
different’ materials there should be different designs. 
This is to be seen especially in the productions of the 
tapestry factories. | Sometimes the pieces were copies o!} 
oil paintings, which the weavers endeavoured to imitate 
as closely as their resources allowed. In other cases 
there were special designs, and of late years that practice 
is respected. Louis XV., who was fond of hunting, 
ordered Oupry, the animal painter, to prepare special 
designs in each of which the king would appear the most 
prominent figure. The changes through which France 
passed are suggested when it is known that the only com- 
plete set of the tapestries is to be found in the palace of 
the’’Duke of Parma in” Italy. The - unfortunate 
Louris XVI. was also fond of appearing as a Nimrop, and 
he would, no doubt, if the condition of the country was 
more favourable, have desired to see several large panels 
displaying his triumphs. Hither the king or some 
ingenious courtier suggested a less costly mode of repre- 
sentation. It was arranged that exact copies should be 
made by the artists of Sévres on porcelain panels of 
Oupry’s tapestries. There was to be one exception— 
Louis XVI. was to take the place of his predecessor. 
The panels were to be fixed on the walls of the State 
dining-room at Versailles, and although they were 
completed, the Revolution put a stop to their use, and like 
many other things they were forgotten or ignored. The 
whole of them haye been found by M. pr Nouuac, who 
is engaged on the restoration of the palace, and they will 
be made to form an interesting feature in the decoration 
of the building. 


iy many neglected houses can be observed. The brickwork 
. ,and woodwork will sometimes be seen in a dilapidated 
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BRITISH SLATES. 

HE peculiarities of roofing slate were explained in an 
article entitled ‘‘ The Geology of Slate’’ which 
appeared in this J ournal. It was then pointed out that 
what makes slate so useful in building is that Nature was 
beforehand in the preparation, and that great masses of 
slate rock were subjected to an extraordinary manner of 
treatment which resulted in the property commonly 
known as cleavage, and which was not always uniform 
in operation. It is possible, we said, to find slabs of good 
size which will serve for roofing if the timber which sup- 
ports them is of adequate dimensions. But the genuine 
slate was so well prepared it can be split to a thickness 
of an eighth of an inch, which will be as close grained 
as a plate of steel. By means of modern machinery 
marble can be no doubt cut into veneers no less thin; but 
the thin slate, owing to the original fissility of the slab 
or block, is produced by the use of simple tools, and the 

process is therefore more economical. 

How cleavage was produced has given rise to several 
theories. The power which was exereised appears to have 
acted in a different direction to that of the strata, but at 
what period is uncertain. Cleavage is not necessarily 
confined to one formation, although it is exhibited in its 
most marked effect in what is generally known as the 
Cambrian. A common Welsh slate is therefore not only 
evidence of the necessity of extraordinary force having 
been required to endow it with its peculiar qualities, but 
it is one of the oldest objects in existence. Geological 
time is not to be measured by years or even centuries, 
and we can only estimate the age of the Welsh slates by 
considering them as the first efforts in stratification. The 
mere efflux of time, it is reasonable to suppose, would be 
an agent in consolidating British slates. Tt is also to be 
remembered that they were subjected to enormous pres- 
sure. We are not to conclude that the weight sustained 
by slate rocks consisted only of what is to be seen in the 
quarries. It is probable that in most cases other forma- 
tions at one time existed, although they were cleared away 
by denuding and other causes. 

These facts should be remembered by everyone who 
selects a slate for use. As we have said, the mysterious 
lateral pressure of which cleavage was the result operated 
in later periods, but the slates are somehow of inferior 
texture and less adapted for roofing, unless they are left 
thicker in splitting. Foreign producers have been careful 
to ayoid giving any statement about the relative ages of 
their slates as compared with British slates. It is pos- 
sible to obtain slates which are less remote in their origin 
than those in Britain, but so far research has not suc- 
ceeded in finding any which are more ancient, and there- 
fore more close in grain and enduring than those with 
which Nature has endowed this country. In the early 
age. of stratification there was almost uniformity among 
the constituents of beds, but in later periods there had 
to be more or less conglomeration, and hence arises the 
defects of many building stones. 

In such a climate as we have in England one of the 
causes of discomfort and decay arises from rain entering 
from the roof. It is immediately assumed to be a fault 
inthe slates. The defect should be ascribed in the majority 
of cases to the slating. If slates are not secure and fall, 
or if one is blown off and care is not taken to replace it, 
rain cannot be excluded. But there is no other material 
employed in building which has more endurance than 
slate. .We have above compared it to a plate of steel. 
But steel is not exposed to wind and rain and the alterna- 
tions of the atmosphere without a protection, while slate 
must do its work without the least help. 

Byeryone who travels on a line of railway which is 
carried a little above the roofs of houses can have an 

- object-lesson on the subject. In inferior streets and lanes 


state. But any slates which remain appear to have 
escaped the deteriorating influences. The explanation is 
that they can withstand forces to which other materials 
are doomed to succtimb. Slabs of clay slate would be too 


the Cambrian and Cumbrian beds. 4 
occasionally the bottom rocks, but in the Lake a 


* 
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heavy to be borne by the slight timbers of the roof, and 
there are so-called ‘‘ slates ’’ from Continental quarries. 
which would be no less out of place on such roofs. 
Another object-lesson may appear more trivial. Names 
of things are so often accidental, there are men as well 
as children who do not realise the significance of a slate 
pencil. It is so slim and soft it is hardly to be taken as a 
mineral product, and much less to be allied to such an 
unwasting and tough material as a roofing slate. But 
the pencils are made from slabs which have been subjected 
to cleavage, and which are sometimes used for roofing. 
They are wanting, however, in that quality which pre- 
vents the heaviest rains from finding an entry into a slate, 
although it may be no thicker than a paper “* board.”’ 
For that reason slate is sometimes employed in exposed 
country houses as an exterior covering for a wall which 
is most liable to attacks in rainy weather. e 
Tt should not be overlooked that the best qualities of 
slates, such as we now find in Wales and the North of 
England, have come into extensive use only in a com- 
paratively modern time. One reason is that as the beds 
were tilted to a very steep angle the outcrop only could be 
visible. The slates which were employed came from a 
formation which was much later than either the Cambrian 
or Silurian. Collyweston slates were known and used in 
the Tudor Age. They were, however, derived from lime- 
stone strata, which were sometimes only a few inches in 
thickness. They had to be quarried in winter, in order 
that rain and frost might aid in the splitting. Stonesfield 
slate, found in Oxfordshire, is of a similar formation, and 
had also to be subjected to the action of frost. Belonging 
to a later age are the slabs derived from the Weald clay, 
known as ‘ healing,’’ which at one time were used to 
roof many buildings in the neighbourhood of Horsham, 
and which are still occasionally to be seen on new struc- 
tures in West Sussex. Many more examples could be 
referred to. It is allowable to conclude that some of the 
foreign varieties introduced into this country are not older 
in a geological sense than the English slabs, and are 
therefore less fitted for use in our climate, where rain falls 
so often. In some Continental districts efforts are made to 
impart colour to the slates, and this is done not merely 
for the sake of appearance, but in order to fill up the pores 
which exist in the so-called slates. We have no intention 
of maintaining that the peculiar forces operating in the 
formation of slate were solely exercised in parts of this 
country. But just as in our own time what is known as 
voleanic action is only to be endured within a restric 
area, similar limitation occurred when the most important 
classes of British slates was produced. Silurian beds 
corresponding with those which form mountains in Wales, 
for example, prevail over the almost boundless plains and 
steppes of Russia. But the upheaving force and the meta: 
morphoses which were exercised with so much effect 
the West and North of England did‘ not affect Russia 
where the beds remain in the state in which they wet 
criginally deposited. They are equally ancient with th« 
British beds, but they are unfitted for roofing. | Bi. 
Tt would be a vain task to revive the Homeric battle 
of the earlier geologists concerning the respective ages ° 
In Wales we can sé 


they have not yet been exposed. There can be no quesut 
about the tremendous force which was exercise ‘in th 
northern laboratories. Some of the Borrowdale slates a1 
known as porphyries, and from their yolcanic nature | | 
name is suitable. The green slates are, however, very ur 
in colour, and we should gladly avail ourselves of the gl! 
with which Nature endowed us. But it cannot be s3 
that the whole of the northern slate district has bee 
thoroughly explored, and centuries will elapse before © 
slates are exhausted. In the official returns it 1s pr 
to see the number of quarries of roofing slates which | 
marked ‘‘ Not worked ’’—a fact which can only 
accounted for by the introduction of foreign slates. Ibm 
be necessary at times to have recourse abroad for cert# 
kinds of marble or other building stones, although ' 

maintain that the resources of Great Britain and Trels’ 

are not sufficiently known. But for slates it is beyo 
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question that no varieties have beén diseovered jn any 
part of the world which in closeness of texture, strength 
and endurance are equal to those which can be quarried 
in England and Wales. If they are not adopted through- 
out the country it has been owing to the excessive con- 
fidence of the quarry owners that they were: without 
rivalry from foreigners. Primitive methods of working 
are retained in many cases, and the organisation for trans- 
portis ofteninadequate. It is now evident that the foreign 
slate trade, on the contrary, is conducted in a manner 
which gains the approval both of traders and of builders. 
If British quarry owners will not endeavour to cope with 
their rivals they will find that orders will not-reach them 
as easily as in past years. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


RIOR to 1891, when The Ambassadors was purchased 
from Lord Rapnor for 55,000., the National Gallery 
was without an example by Hans Ho.pein the Younger, 
whose history is so closely connected with England. 
That work which during a few years was a puzzle to 
connoisseurs was’ enough to refute a theory which had 
been held about the painter. It was Supposed that, 
however excellent as a draughtsman, he did not possess 
the gift of colour. The Ambassadors by itself was enough 
to justify the praise of Fusrii concerning ‘‘ the scrupu- 
lous precision, the high finish, and the Titianesque colour 
of Hans Howzer.’’ It is a painting which when once 
seen fixes itself upon the memory, although we may be 
ignorant of the careers of Jran pp DINTRVILLE and Bishop 
GEORGE DE SELvE, and are doubtful about the object of 
their mission in England. The picture was painted in 
1533, and at that time the artist was living for the second 
time in London. 

Anyone who looks at The Ambassadors and recalls 
the portraits produced in Exizaperu’s reign should be 
allowed to wonder why the influence of HoLBEIN was not 
greater in this country. Custom had made people look 
to the Italians for what was best in art. But the draw- 
ings by Houser, which are in Windsor, are evidence that 
there never was a painter better qualified to realise the 
characteristics of the English race. If it were-not for 
the uniform, Reynoups’s Lord Heathfield might easily 
pass for a work of Hotsein. The German-Swiss painter 


would have divined as well as the President the resolu-. 


tion which held Gibraltar against the world. The ladies 
of Henry’s Court were shown as somewhat more ample 
in their charms than those of REYNOLDS, but we can 
recognise they are of the same stock. ae, 
There was a great difference in versatility between the 
two painters. Honprin was found to be an excellent 
portrait painter, and then it was concluded, as it would 
be in our day, that he was not qualified to execute 
any other kind of painting. But he did not come to 
Kngland to be restricted to one class of work. Cir- 
cumstances were against him. The Reformation was 
then impending. Pictures in churches were soon to 
be condemned as idols, and few commissions of that 
kind could be forthcoming. He displayed his skill in 
composition by groups of portraits such as H enry VIII. 
granting a Charter to the Barber Surgeons and The 
Family of Sir Thomas More. But The Triumphs of 
Riches and Poverty—a class of work in which the artist 
excelled—were produced for the German or Easterling 
merchants in the Steelyard. They were supposed to be 
saken to France. Horpern in other ways demonstrated 
vhat he was not merely a portraitist. Jewellery, the 
patterns on textiles, and the details of architecture and 
‘urniture in connection with his portraits are enough to 
show the delight and patience with which he treated 
such objects and his skill in inventing them. He worked 
or the goldsmiths, and, according to WaLPoLE, IniGo 
ONES possessed a series of designs by him for weapons, 
ults, ornaments, scabbards, sheaths, sword-belts, buttons 
ad hooks, girdles, hat-bands, and clasps for shoes, 
‘ives, forks, salt-cellars and vases, all for Henry VIII. 


Occasionally he worked in sculpture. As became a Re- 
naissance artist, he was competent to design buildings. 
The gateway of the palace at Whitehall is supposed. to 
have been his work. <A great room at Cowdray, near 
Midhurst, is said to have been designed by him in order 
to contain some curious paintings from his hand. His 
reputation as an architect now depends on a garden-house 
at Wilton, which originally served as a porch, but was 
removed and probably altered by James Wyarr. ue 
style of his work was better adapted for a period of 
transition than if it were purer Italian, and it might 
therefore be expected that England would possess more 
proofs of his versatility than exist. 

Through his paintings Honpern is so connected with 
Basle, many have supposed he was a native of that 
scholarly city, which Erasmus preferred to all others in 
Europe. But Hoipern was a German, a native of 
Augsburg. There he was born, it is believed, in 1497. 
He was the son of a poor painter. Early travel was long 
recognised as the lot of every German craftsman, and 
Hans made the journey to Basle in 1516. Both Hans 
and his brother Amsrose could on arrival become useful 
in making designs for wood-engravers. The title-page 
of an important volume then consisted of an ornamental 
framing or border, sometimes with cameos suggesting 
the subject of the pages, and in work of that kind Hans 
HoLBrin was an adept. He was almost as quickly re- 
cognised as a portraitist, and was allowed to represent 
the burgomaster and his wife. He became acquainted 
with Erasmus, and painted a portrait of him—one of 
several—which is also at Basle. For some unknown 
reason, but which some suppose to be caused by an out- 
break of plague and others as the result of an unhappy 
marriage, Honsern in 1526 abandoned the decoration of 
the council-house, for which he had received a com- 
mission, and went to London.. Erasmus had given him 
a letter of recommendation to Sir Tuomas Morz, He 
resided with the Chancellor as if for protection for a 
couple of years, and made the pen-and-ink study for 
the remarkable group of the More family. It contained 
ten figures, and even in the sketch the character of each 
is expressed. After leaving Morn’s house in Chelsea he 
went to Basle in order to finish his wall-paintings. ' 

In 1532 he returned to England. Although Mors had 
lost much of his influence the German merchants aided 
Houpetn and several English nobles were eager to be 
painted by him. At length the King made him serjeant- 
painter, and he was ordered to paint the Privy Chamber 
at Whitehall, Hernry’s matrimonial enterprises afforded 
subjects for the artist’s pencil, and he appears to have 
been sent abroad on missions connected with them. He 
was able to revisit Basle on one of those occasions and 
was allowed further time to complete his paintings in 
the Rath-haus. On his return to England he continued 
in HeEnry’s service and remained in it until his death, - 
which probably occurred towards the end of 1543. Tt 
is stated he was buried in the graveyard of St. Catherine 
Cree, but there is no record relating to him. 

With us his reputation was based on his portraits. 
Barry considered they were ‘‘ miserable exemplars.” 
But the French appreciate very differently the portraits 
of Archbishop WaruHam and Erasmus, which are in the 
Louvre. The latter has been recognised as one of the 
great works of its class, and it seems to suggest the 
weakness as well as the strength of the character of the 
scholar. 

The gallery at Basle contains the portraits of Jacos 
Meyer, the burgomaster, and his wife, which, according 
to tradition, were painted when Hotpern was in his 
nineteenth year. The mayor holds a coin between his 
finger and thumb. On the fingers of the left hand are 
heavy rings, and he appears as if about to lay down the 
law on some subject. Another painting represents 
Howsetn’s wife with two children. The Dead Christ has 
a realism unknown among Italians at that time, but the 
effect is sorrowfully impressive. The wall-paintings 
which were so long in hand were unfortunately painted 
in oil-colours, and decay was visible in them ‘during the 
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artist’s lifetime. It is only by the aid of some sketches 
that their character can be imagined. ~The subjects were 
derived partly from the Scriptures, partly from ancient 
history. There are sketches also which help us to imagine 
the vigorous Peasants’ Dance, which was painted on the 
exterior of a house in the Hisengasse, Basle. According 
to Wa.poue, a Dutch painter, Le Bionp, was able to 
purchase the painting at Lyons in 1633 for the Duke 
of BucxinaHam, but the story seems incredible. A series 
of eight drawings illustrative of the Passion of Christ 
can also be seen in Basle; they were intended for repro- 
duction in painting on glass, and it must always be a 
source of regret the intention was never realised, for they 
have evidently been drawn con amore. 

The series known as The Dance of Death is usually 
ascribed to HouBern, and even Mr. Ruskin concluded 
the grim humour was characteristic of the master. 
VERTUE, who investigated the subject in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, came to the conclusion they were 
produced by other hands. HonBern was not in Basle 
when they were painted, and his name is not mentioned 
in any of the descriptions connected with them, although 
a restorer’s name is recorded. The style of execution 
is also different. But whether Houpern did not make 
the designs is another question. The epidemics of the fif- 
teenth century would suggest the impartiality of death, 
and so versatile a designer would be competent to treat 
a series in which not only living figures and skeletons 
could be introduced, but surroundings of the kind with 
which the artist was familiar: 

The contrast between northern and southern methods 
of treating exalted scenes is brought before us in a marked 
way in the Dresden Gallery by Rapuaru’s Sistine 
Madonna and Howpetn’s Meyer Madonna. It is un- 
necessary to make a journey in order to judge of them, 
for Mr. Ruskin was right when he said they were the 
only two paintings of their class which had been satis- 
factorily reproduced by engravers. RapHAEL was the 
more consistent, for none of his figures belong to the 
earth; the Pops, St. Carurerine and the angels have 
come from another sphere, But Jacop Meyer, his wife 
Anna, and their four children were well known in Basle, 
and the Mapowna is suggestive of the benevolent wife of 
some prince or noble who condescended to appear among 
them. There is no idealising. Probably the room in 
which they appear was one in the burgomaster’s house. 
As long as such a picture exists there must be regret 
that the altar-pieces which he is supposed to have painted 
for the chapels of Whitehall and St. James’s have not 
been preserved. 


ORNAMENT ANDTREPRESENTATIVE’ ART.* 
ONSIDERING the nature of fine art, and its relation 

to complex modern life, we conclude that the purpose of 
art teaching in the schools is the education of the whole 
people for appreciation. 

The results of such education are twofold :—(a) Efficiency ; 
the trained judgment enables the individual to do all things 
in a finer way. (b) The enrichment of home life (and 
through this, civic life). 

Art training for efficiency.—Certain arts are termed 
‘fine’? because harmony is the chief element of their struc- 
ture. The supreme examples of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture were the results of a long process of growth, a 
reaching forward toward finer and finer harmonies of line, 
tone, and colour. The “egg and dart’’ was used upon 
hundreds of Greek temples, but on the Parthenon its rhythms 
surpass every former attempt. 

This precious quality of “ fineness’’ is the expression of 
an appreciation which enables the artist to make the best 
choices. From the Parthenon down to the pottery tea-bowl 
of Japan the ability to choose well is the secret of successful 
art work. Education has been defined as that which enables 
one to make better choices. But art study is in itself (or 
should be) a process of making choices, from the first childish 


play with colours to the complex harmonies of picture or 
design. 


) 


* From a paper by Professor Arthur Wesley Dow, read at the” 


International Art Congress. 
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The effort of invention, imagination, skill, and apprecia- 
tion in expressing the finest relations of line, tone, and 
colour develops critical power and readiness in making de- 
cisions. This ability in choice-making and sure decision dis- 
tinguishes the leader, whether in war, industry, science, or 
education. 

Art as-an enrichment of home life-—Good taste has an 
economic value in lessening the production of costly useless 
things for the home. Okakura-Kakuzo in the “ Book of Tea ”’ 
comments upon the Occidental home in these words :—‘‘ To 
a Japanese accustomed to the simplicity of ornamentation 


cand frequent change of decorative method a Western interior, 


permanently filled with a vast array of pictures, statuary, 
and bric-a-brac, gives the impression of mere vulgar display 
of riches. It calls for a mighty wealth of appreciation to 
enjoy the constant sight of even a masterpiece, and limit- 
less, indeed, must be the capacity for artistic feeling in those. 
who can exist day after day in the midst of such confusion. 
of colour and form as is to be often seen in the homes of 
Eurepe and America.” 
the value of harmonious form and good colour, one turns. 
from the modern shop to the peasant handiwork, or to the 
simple styles of former days. The very kitchen utensils of: 
Russia, Italy, and Japan are valued for beauty of form and 
colour. Much of the finest work of the East was made for 
the home. 


The academic method of teaching art.—The method in _ 


vogue since the days cf Leonardo da Vinci, the method of 
most of our art schools, and, through them, of the public 


As one appreciates more and more- 


schools, I will call the academic method. Its essential prin- ~ 


ciple expressed in various ways can always be reduced to, 
this :— 
The first requisite is to store the mind with images of. 


nature or historic ornament; then, when the mind is full of — 
things which one is able to draw, one may give the images 


visible form in creative works.. By this reasoning repre- 
sentation has first place in most art courses, and representa- 
tive drawing becomes the basis of art teaching. But art 
training must be something that will help in planning a 
home, in selecting furniture, in deciding upon colour- 
schemes, in executing any work where skill and judgment 
are demanded. Academic drawing does not directly develop 
this kind of power. It is like the old kind of education im. 
which all information was imparted to the pupil. Depend— 
ence upon nature, or any other external thing, for a standard 
of beauty of shape, tone or colour means a weakening of the 
appreciation. 

Consider for a moment how much of the art of the world” 
has no reference to representation: architecture, furniture 
and woodwork, pottery, metal, geometric ornament, Moorish’ 
art, Oriental rugs, Japanese and Chinese art, primitive 
art—Peruvian, Aztec, American Indian, Alaskan, African. 
In all these spacing, tone, and colour harmonies are the 
essentials. If there is any representation, it is structural . 
not imitative. . 

A structural method of teaching art.—The division into 


representative and decorative establishes artificial distinc 


tions. Design, in the broad sense of the word, is the basis 
of all art expression—the grammar of art, so' to speak: Tt 
should not be looked upon as a subject distinet from repre- 
sentation, but rather as a means to finer representation. 
Comparison of all the arts called ‘“ fine’’ shows that there 
are but a few fundamental principles of structure. Com- 
parison of all the space arts, for the sake of finding a 
common basis, shows that the beauty of architecture, painmt- 


ing, and sculpture consist of three elements :—Jine,—Rela-_ 
tions and qualities of shape, size, position, proportion. — 


Dark and light.—Relations of mass and tone-value. 
Colour.—Relations of hue with variations in-value and in- 
tensity. Then, instead of having a representation course 
and a design course, let us build our scheme of teaching upon 
line, dark and light, and colour as a means of reaching wl 
forms of art—upon composition rather than upon nature- 


drawing. The basis of all visible and plastic art is the 


space cut by a few lines. Both the lines and the resulting 
areas have a harmonic relation. The fundamental process 
is spacing, not drawing. Areas are further differentiated 
by dark or light tones, a harmony of contrasts and grada- 
tions, well expressed by the Japanese word “ notan”’ (dark, 
light). Finally, colour is applied, increasing the possi- 
bilities of harmony almost to infinity. 

The power to perceive these three kinds of harmony we 
call appreciation. The act of creating them is, in its begin- 
ning, the act of choosing. Choice of sizes, of positions, of: 
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tones, of colours, is the first step in expressing an idea in 
art. 

In planning art courses upon such a foundation we need 
not seek to discover at what age children have esthetic appre- 
ciation. If in the kindergarten the exercises are such that 
individual choice is possible, that is sufficient. Appreciation 
of the finer relations will grow and be manifested later. 

A structural scheme of teaching may be roughly outlined 


thus :— 
Spacing. : 
haw Character of line, expression. case 
‘alge Principles of composition. F easiiin 
4 Representation. 8 
Massing, values. 
Structural }/ DARK Quality of tone. 
method. AND Composition of dark and light. 
LicHT. | Light and shadow in repre- | Painting. 


sentation. 
; Hue, value, intensity. 
COLOUR. { Colour harmony. 
Colour composition. 


Courses for Adults. 


Two things are essential to success in any form of work ‘n 
the space arts:—(1) Appreciation of harmony of line, mass, 
and colour, whether in architecture, pictures, sculpture, 
design, or nature. (2) Ability to express ideas in terms of 


' harmonious line, mass, and colour. 


- painting, with life model; composition of pictures; i 


Under these two heads may be grouped all studies in the 
theory and history of art, and all the various forms of train- 
ing for hand and eye. The courses of the Department of 
Fine Arts of Teachers’ College are planned for a progressive 
growth in appreciation and power of expression, developing 
freedom and skill in drawing, painting, modelling, and con- 
struction. The work is intended to be primarily an exercise 
of the mind, aiming for power, rather than for a super- 
ficially pleasing result. 

The junior or first year courses are devoted to principles 
of lines composition, spacing, values, and colour harmony, 
with extensive studio practice in drawing, modelling, paint- 
ing, and designing. 

The senior or second year is given to special work in three 
general divisions :—(a) Theory and practice of teaching art; 
supervision of art instruction.. (b) Advanced Seige and 

lustra- 

tion ; landscape painting. (c) House decoration; advanced 
design. 
Junior Year. 


Spacing, or the kind of beauty created by arranging lines 
and spaces, is the first subject considered. There are many 
ways of beginning a study of spacing, but one like this 


| ae 

will serve very well. Exercises in line spacing show that 
great variety of expression is possible even with a single 
group of straight lines. By arranging sets in a square a 
unit is constructed. In making many of these units and 
selecting the best, the student is forced to use his apprecia- 
tive powers and a certain amount of invention. The effort 


must be toward making a fine arrangement; mere difference 
of spacing would have no art value. 


' Drawing.—Use of the Japanese Brush. 

First, rough sketches in charcoal; then drawing the lines 
with the Japanese brush and ink, either directly on the 
charcoal lines or on Japanese paper. All work must be 
absolutely freehand, no measurement of any sort is advis- 
able. The brush is held perpendicularly to the paper, like 
an etcher’s needlé, arid is moved very slowly, with deliberate 
intention as to the width and direction of the line. The 
Japanese brush has been chosen because it is the most sensi- 
tive implement for drawing, admitting of great variety in 
the quality and width of stroke. The exercise of drawing 
deliberately, of causing the hand to obey the will, is in itself 
a training in skill and execution. 


Application. 


_ If desirable at this stage, the lesson can be applied 
directly to designs for mouldings, line borders for book covers, 
framing, &e. 


a 
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_ Rectangular Spacing. 

The first problem involved a very simple synthesis. The 
next should include the first with an added step. Rec- 
tangular panelling, the arrangement of enclosed spaces seems 
to follow naturally. The square and circle being invariable, 
composition is possible only with the interior lines. But 


the rectangle is infinitely variable; its proportion is a 
matter of choice; hence rectangular spacing lays a double 
burden upon the designer, boundary lines, and interior lines. 

Suppose the door is chosen as a subject. Its panelling 
affords an opportunity for spacing. After the exercise in 
original arrangements of rectangular panels the student may 
(1) draw an actual door in perspective; (2) make a working 
drawing from a freehand design, adapting it to the require- 
ments of construction. 

Another good subject would be a box with panels for top, 
front, and ends; with perspective drawing and working 
drawing. 

Irregular Spacing.—Landscape. 

Irregular spacing of straight lines, vertical and hori- 
zontal, suggests a unit for textile design, the familiar plaid 
pattern. Buta similar system of lines might be the basis of 
a pictorial composition. In either case, a few lines cut the 
space into smaller divisions. Both are designs, and their 
excellence depends upon the same principle. The introduc- 
tion of landseape now points to the unity of all forms of 
Space art. 

Curved Lines. ‘ 

A series of exercises in curved line could be undertaken at 
this time, with many applications. These would necessarily 
be geometric. It will be better, if time is limited, to take 
flower forms as line themes for spacing. For a more inti- 
mate study of the nature of curved line beauty there might 
be an exercise in composing curves of pottery. It will be 
seen that there is beauty of spacing in the curve itself. Here 
is the opportunity for work in the museum—for the drawing 
of Greek vases, pottery, and even of sculptured figures and 
animals, as examples of beauty of curve. 

Application in Clay Modelling or Metal. 

Immediate application can be made in clay modelling by 
building up bowls and vases from original designs by 
students. The same may be said for hammered metal. 

Principles of Composition. 

So far there has been a consideration of spacing for a 
general effect of good arrangement. Following this would be 
the study of certain definite ideas of composition—distinct 
ways of creating harmony of line. These ways, for want of 
a better name, may be called principles of composition. For 
ordinary purposes of teaching two will suffice, and may be 
named subordination and rhythmic repetition, Subordina- 
tion is that principle by which the parts are mutually de- 
pendent upon some dominating part or group of parts. A 
good illustration is the flower with its main line of stem, 
from which radiate the lesser lines of leaves and petals. 
Spaces may be arranged in principal and subordinate groups. 
A branch of apples furnishes a set of lines and spaces that 
may be set into a rectangular panel. The unity of such a 
design is dependent upon the simple and clear disposition 
of the main spacings. Landscape is an excellent subject for 
studies in subordination. An extended series could be intro- 
duced involving flowers, fruit, figures, animals, landscape, 
architectural detail and decorative panels. 

Applications. 

Panels for wood and metal, book-cover design, illustration 
with page composition, landscape sketching. With this work 
would be associated drawing from nature and special research 
in the history of architecture, painting, and design. Photo- 
graphs of fine examples could be shown the class, and 
museum work in copying be carrie@ on in connection with 
the lesson. 

Rhythmic Repetition. 

This is, perhaps, the oldest form of art expression. The 
dance, the drum-beat, the rhthymic chant, rude rhymes, 
incised and painted borders on pottery, woven borders and 
patterns—all these are harmonies created according to one 
underlying principle. They are the beginnings of dram1, 
music, poetry, architecture, and painting. 

Mere repetition has no art-value, but repetition in fine 


_ spacing, with an intention of producing a harmony, this calls 


for appreciation and artistic power. 
Borders. 

Good illustrations of rhythmic repetition are the well- 
known straight line frets and borders, the zigzags and 
meanders and swastikas common in all art. The class may 
profitably study the development of rhythmic borders by 
taking a series of straight lines | TI 111 FRFRPPRFEP 
or AAAAAA adding other lines, and producing 
varieties of the so-called Greek fret. These might furnish 
motifs, the best of which could be drawn large enough to 
afford interesting spacing. A good exercise for beginning 
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the study of this principle is based upon the straight line 
border. The instructor may suggest several themes, or the 
student may choose them from primitive art, and compose 
variations in many spacings. Another series can be based 
upon such simple units as the line and dot. 

Surface Pattern. 

This is a more complicated form of rhythmic repetition 
yet the structure is very simple, all being reducible to a 
geometric skeleton of squares, triangles, rectangles, or dia- 
monds. The checker-board is a good line scheme for a 
beginning, placing a figure in each square or each alternate 
square. The class should consult books upon the structure 
of pattern. 


Textile Pattern. 

A collection of textiles will demonstrate the methods of 
composing pattern through the ages, but most important of 
all is the appreciation of the finer qualities as to spacing, 
proportion, and rhythm. For example, the Italian of the 
fourteenth century has a distinction of line harmony which is 
lost by the eighteenth century. 

Landscape.—Pictorial Expression. 

Rhythmic repetition is a structural principle often chosen 
by the masters of landscape. A mural painting, for examp’e, 
with the vertical lines of trees cutting horizontal nes may 
thus harmonise with an architectural setting of columns and 
pilasters. Repetition in landscape tends to an expression of 
solemnity and calm, or of harmonious motion. Its effect is 
to unify and simplify the whole composition. 


Application. 

Even for repeating patterns and composition in line only 
there are many possible applications. Here are a few of them: 
line-and-dot border for book “covers, incised lines in wood- 
carving, patterns in perforated metal for lamp-shades, sconces 
and lanterns, embroidered lines and patterns in kindergarten 
sewing. 

Dark-and-Light (or Notan). 

The use of tone, varying the quantity of light upon a 
line design, brings in a new and different kind of harmony. 
The most elementary form of this is in the contrast of two 
values, black and white. The most complete is the picture 
in full tone. The progression is then :—(1) Two values, black 
and white. (2) Two values, dark grey and light grey. (3) 
Three values, dark, medium, and light. (4) More than 
three values. - Dark-and-light exercises are the beginning of 
painting. Here, again, the Japanese materials are very 
satisfactory, but it is possible to do all the work with water- 
colours, charcoal, oil paint, or even pencil. 


Two Values. 

Choose one of the best line compositions from an earlier 
lesson, and arrange it in several ways with two values cnly. 
This gives the opportunity to observe the effect of distribu- 
tion of masses, and to appreciate the degree of harmony 
possible. Illustrations may be taken from the pavements of 
Italian churches, from Ming porcelain, Japanese pottery, 
Greek vases, lace, embroidery, and book illustration. These 
will show that even with two values only, one dark and one 
light, it is possible to create harmonies of a high order. 

Dark-and-Light in Pictures.—The Picturesque. 

The peculiar beauty of landscape which we designate by 
the term “ picturesque’’ is largely the beauty of dark-and- 
light. Artists call it ‘massing ’’ and “ spotting.”’ 

To understand the structural use of the dark-and-light 
element in pictorial art, the class makes ink sketches in two 
tones :—(1) From the masters of painting; (2) from nature. 

Exercises in dark-and-light, two values, might take this 


form :—A landscape is composed in line, then many varia- . 


tions of massing are played upon the single theme. The 
students use their own sketches from nature. In default of 
these, the instructor draws the landscape subject upon the 
board, or gives the class photographs from which to make 
compositions. 


Mr. Wm. Lockhart, ¢.E., Kirkcaldy, is to be invited by the 
Kirkcaldy Town Council to submit a report and prepare plans 
of a complete scheme for the drainage of the town. One of 
the objects which is specially to be kept in view in preparing 
this scheme is the removal of the numerous drain pipes from 
the foreshore, which are a disfigurement to the beach. The 
probability is that the whole drainage of the burgh will be 
collected in a large sewer and taken out either to the east or 


west of the burgh, and there, at a distance sufficiently. 
removed to cause no inconvenience, be discharged into the 


Forth. 
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_ ARBROATH ABBEY. 


ED BOAH is proud of its Abbey, and deservedly so, for 


as archeologists and others who have studied its past 
well know, says the Dundee Advertiser, the Abbey of Aber- 
brothock in its day played a prominent part in Scottish 
history. It is not intended here to deal in detail with the 
history of the venerable pile; suffice it to be said that the 
Abbey was founded in 1178 by King William the Lion, and 
dedicated to the memory of St. Thomas a Becket, who thus 
became the patron saint of the town; that its royal founder 
was buried in front of the high altar in 1214; and that 
within the Abbey was held in 1320 the meeting of the Scottish 
Parliament summoned by King Robert the Bruce, at which 
the famous Declaration of Independence was sent to the 
Pope. Down to Reformation times the Abbey was one of 
the chief ecclesiastical houses, and is said to have been, next 
to Holyrood, the most richly endowed monastery in Scot- 
land. The Abbey is undoubtedly one of the “lions”’ of the 
town and district, and the people of Arbroath thoroughly 
appreciate all that has been and is being done by H.M. 
Board of Works to preserve the historic pile from further 
destruction through the ravages of time and weather. Since 
the Abbey ruins were taken over entirely by the Board of 
Works a few years ago, and opened up to the public, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the ancient fabric, and 
from time to time large sums of money have been spent upon 
repairs. An important part of the work was the renovation 
of that section of the Abbey known as the Donjon Tower, — 
which, it is said, served both the purposes of fortress and 
prison, and which was sometimes called “The Castle.” 
Much has been done to preserve the tower. The whole place’ 
from the basement of the donjon to the upper apartments 
has been thoroughly cleaned out and made accessible to 
visitors. In the chamber immediately above the vault a 
stone floor has been laid, supported by the beautiful arch- 
ways of the dungeon roof below. Leading from this apart- 
ment to the next floor is a substantial wooden stairway, 
which has been fitted up with a protecting iron railing at the 
top, and visitors are thus enabled to explore the upper 
chambers of the tower, with their fine old fireplaces and 
quaint windows and recesses. These recesses, it is supposed, 
had at one time been used for the safe custody of the Abbey 
records. Formerly visitors were unable to reach the highest 
storey of the tower owing to the want of a floor, but now a 
nice creosoted flooring has been laid, and from the windows 
of this apartment visitors are given a splendid vantage 
ground from which to obtain a view of the town and sur- 
rounding district. Adjoining the east side of the Donjon 
Tower on the ground floor is a room which formed part of 
the Regality Chambers, and the old roof which coyered this 
apartment has been removed and the place opened up. The 
walls are now surmounted by a substantial railing, and 
visitors are enabled to obtain a splendid idea of the whole 
of the interior of this most interesting room, with its large 
old-fashioned fireplace. Throughout the tower massive 
windows in keeping with the aged structure have been intro- 
duced into the various openings, and heavy ancient-looking 
oak déors have been hung on the doorways. Not only the 
tower itself, but the entrance to this interesting section of 
the ruins has also been improved. Part of an adjoining 
garden, which was originally included in the Abbey grounds, 
was acquired, and this having been nicely laid out in grass 
with a gravel walk, a most attractive entrance has been 
formed, 

The work upon the Donjon Tower was followed by repairs 
upon the range of buildings extending from the Abbey 
church door down to the Pend, and which in their time 
were specially appropriated to the secular department of the 
establishment. Previous to the buildings being taken over 
by the Crown the lower part of them had for years been used 
for stabling accommodation, while the upper part was 
utilised as stores, flax warehouses and granaries. This wing 
of the Abbey has also undergone a thorough pointing and 
cleaning out, as well as the process of renovation, the window 
openings having been filled in with heavy glazed frames of a 
type in entire keeping with the buildings. Openings which 
had been built up were slapped out and windows introd 
where necessary, and new oak doors have replaced those which 
were old and worn out. The roof of the sacristy and adjoin- 
ing superstructure have also been put in a thorough state of 
repair and preservation, and copper wire grilles have been 
introduced into the open framework of the windows. 


_Abbot’s kitchen, which is situated on the basement floor of 


the Abbot’s house, and which is particularly. interesting 
because of its finely groined arches and pillars, has likewise 
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received an overhaul, and here also new oak doors have been | 


introduced where necessary. The former somewhat awkward 
entrance to the kitchen has been done away with, and a new 
and more convenient entrance formed in the gable adjoining 
the street. 

A yery important piece of work is at present nearing 
completion. A few months ago it was found that that por- 
tion of the tower on the north side of the church door 
appeared to be in a dangerous state. Several extensive rents 
were discovered in the stonework almost at the top of the 
tower, and in order to have repairs carried out a large 
gabbart scaffolding was erected. The damaged part of the 
structure has been made good, and strong iron bands fixed 
round the superstructure as a further precaution, a pre- 
caution which, it may be stated, has been observed at other 
parts of the building, and the occasion has also been taken 
of the opportunity to thoroughly point and overhaul the 


‘tower, the operations being carried out by local tradesmen 


under the supervision of Mr. Hyslop, of the Board of Works. 
Not only has all this important work been effected, but at 
different parts of the building lightning conductors have 
been fitted up with the view of preventing the historic pile 
from suffering damage during thunderstorms. The Board 
of Works are anxious that the ruins should be kept in a 
thorough state of preservation, and it is understood that not 
a little is yet to be done from time to time in the matter 
of renovation. Onecannot but warmly appreciate the efforts 
of the Board of Works to preserve for future generations 
what little now remains to speak of departed glory. The 
Abbey has indeed an interesting history, and to visitors Mr. 
Alexander Watson, the custodian, is ever ready and willing 
to tell the story of its glorious past. 


THE PROPOSED BY-LAWS FOR SHEFFIELD, 


HE following letter from Mr. J. R. Wigfull, on behalf of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, appears 
in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph :— 


14 Parade Chambers, Sheffield : 
September 23, 1908. 

Sir,—In the report of the meeting of the City Council 
contained in your issue of the 10th inst. Sir Charles Skelton 
is stated to have said with reference to the action of this 
Society in connection with the proposed new building by-laws 
that :— 

** The proposals had been before Mr. Fenton’s friends most 
of the time. Every suggestion that had come from them had 
been adopted, except such as were radically wrong and would 
have increased the cost of building so much that nobody would 
have been. able to afford to build. The architects had con- 


sidered the proposals over and over again, and why had they 


not pointed out the matter alluded to by Mr. Fenton sooner? ”’ 

This statement was so much at variance with the facts of 
the case that my committee felt there was a possibility that 
Sir Charles Skelton’s remarks had been misreported ; he was 
therefore approached, with the object of ascertaining if this 
were so or not, with what result the following correspondence 
will show. Under these circumstances there seems no course 
open but to ask your permission to state our version of the 


_ matter, leaving your readers to judge which is correct—ours or 
that of the worthy alderman, who, as reported, made a charge 
- against this Society, the correctness of which report he will 


neither affirm nor deny. 
From the earliest discussion of these proposed by-laws, now 
seven years ago, until the present day, my committee has made 


_Tepeated protests against the needless extra cost entailed by 


the requirements of these proposed by-laws, and now at the 
end of this lengthy period we are told that if our suggestions 
had been adopted ‘‘ nobody would have been able to afford to 
build.’’ The statement is so manifestly absurd that it hardly 
seems necessary to refute it. 

The by-laws as originally drafted seemed framed with a 


_ view of including all the cranks and fads it was possible to 


imagine. Happily most of these have now been eliminated, 
but sufficient remain to warrant the calculations submitted 
to the Corporation by this Society, which showed that the cost 


. of building cottages would be increased about 10 per cent., 
and that without rendering them any more sanitary than those 
- erected under existing conditions. 


‘The contention of this Society is, and has been, that the 
by-laws should prescribe a minimum, below which nothing 


should be allowed, in place of the unreasonably high standard 


which in many cases it is proposed to fix. If the standard 


mentioned—one, in many cases, in excess of that usual in what 
is regarded as good-class work—is to be rigidly enforced, then 
a shameful waste of money will be the result; if it is not 
strictly enforced, the only result will be to penalise the con- 
scientious builder and give an advantage to his less scrupulous 
competitor—a suspicion to which no by-laws should be open.— 
Yours faithfully, James R. Wiervtt. 

The following is the correspondence with Sir Charles 
Skelton referred to in Mr. Wigfull’s letter :— 

14 Parade Chambers, Sheffield: September 10, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—I am requested, on behalf of this Society, to 
draw your attention to the report contained in to-day’s 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, where, in the discussion upon the 
proposed new building by-laws, you are reported to have 
said :— 

‘* The proposals had been before Mr. Fenton’s friends most 
of the time. Every suggestion that had come from them had 
been adopted, except such as were radically wrong and would 
have increased the cost of building so much that nobody would 
have been able to afford to build. The architects had con- 
sidered the proposals over and over again, and why had they 
not pointed out the matter alluded to by Mr. Fenton sooner ?’”’ 

The members of my committee are under the impression 
that their suggestions tended in every case towards reducing 
the cost of building, which they considered, and have given 
figures to prove, would be much increased by the proposed by- 
laws. They have on many occasions, both at interviews and in 
writing, drawn the attention of the members of the sub-com- 
mittee and officials of the Corporation to the grave injustice 
which might arise to the owners through the setting back of 
buildings in narrow streets. 

Under these circumstances it is felt that your remarks 
cannot have been correctly reported, and my committee will 
be obliged if you will kindly let me know whether this is so or 
not.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES R.«Wi1GFuLt, Hon. Secretary. 

Sir Charles T. Skelton, J.P. 


Meadow Bank, Sheffield: September 11, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Wigfull,—The highway committee gave careful 
attention to the suggestions of yourself and your Association, 
and in the matter Mr. Fenton raised sought to provide for the 
difficulty, but the Local Government Board would only 
approve what they deem to be right, and I fear we shall not 
be able to get our by-laws out, although common sense would 
seem to be sufficient to assure our friends and all concerned 
that the\results hinted at never could be the experience of 
owners. I do not know how what I said is reported, but know 
that hard work for little seems to be our lot.—Faithfully yours, 

Cuar Les T. SKELTON. 


14 Parade Chambers, Sheffield : September 17, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged by your letter of the 11th inst. 
This has been submitted to my committee, and I am requested 
to respectfully point out that in it you make no definite refer- 
ence to the most objectionable statement contained in the 
report of your remarks at the last meeting of the City Council. 
My committee feel that a public disclaimer is necessary in the 
interests of the architects and surveyors of this city; but 
before making this it was thought that it was only fair to 
offer you an opportunity to confirm or deny the report of your 
remarks given in the Sheffield Telegraph of Thursday last. 
To prevent misunderstandings I send you a copy of the news- 
paper containing the report of which complaint is made, and 
call your especial attention to the following :— 

‘The proposals had been before Mr. Fenton’s friends most 
of the time. Every suggestion that had come from them had 
been adopted, except such as were radically wrong and would 
have increased the cost of building so much that nobody would 
have been able to afford to build.” 

I regret to have to trouble you again in this matter ; but, 
in the opinion of my committee, the statement contained in 
the last sentence quoted above is not in accordance with fact ; 
therefore it must be contradicted. In. publishing this dis- 
claimer there is no desire on the part of my committee to bring 
an unfounded charge against you ; it is hoped, therefore, that 
you will kindly let me know whether your remarks were cor- 
rectly reported or not.—Yours faithfully, 

Jameés R. WicGrFutt, Hon. Secretary. 

Sir Charles T. Skelton, J.P. 


Meadow Bank, Sheffield: September 19, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Wigfull,—For yourself and members of your 
Society I have a great respect, but have nothing to say to your 
favour to hand.—Faithfully yours, 
Cuartes T. SKELTON. 
J. R. Wigfull, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A eetinG of the Brighton Education Committee was 
held on Tuesday when Mr. C. E. Crayton, architect, 
moved the following resolution:—‘‘ That the com- 
mittee, after the most careful consideration of the question 
of the provision of additional exits in certain schools of 
the town, as a precaution against a panic in the event of 
an outbreak of fire, are of opinion that the risk of any 
such outbreak is extremely remote, and having regard to 
the excellence of the fire drill, which is regularly carried 
out in all the schools, they do not consider that the edu- 
cation committee would be justified in incurring the con- 
siderable expenditure which the provision of additional 
exits would entail.”’ - It appears-that two years ago the 
fire superintendent recommended that all the committee’s 
schools should have two exits. The committee’s sur- 
veyors endorsed the recommendation. One of the build- 
ings which was lately erected-and which had a fireproof 
staircase with short flights of steps and square landings 
was singled out as dangerous, because there was a boiler 
in the basement,;-and‘if-smoke arose from it there was 
risk of a panic. The cost of the improvement was esti- 
mated at 7001. There were several members who appeared 
to think that under remote conditions danger might occur. 
But the majority adopted the view of the sub-committee as 
expressed by Mr. Cuayton. It is only right that children 
should be protected, but as they are drilled and amen- 
able to the commands of teachers there is little likelihood 
that they will ever in a case of danger lose self-control like 
their seniors in theatres and music-halls. 


’ Mr. Tuomas Harpy as an architect and an artist has 
utilised the scenery of Dorsetshire in a way which sur- 
passed Scorr’s use of Scottish scenery. The ring at 
Casterbridge, which he described as one of the finest Roman 
amphitheatres, if not the very finest, was therefore em- 
ployed as a suitable place from its loneliness for HENcHaARD, 
the mayor, to meet the wife he had sold for five guineas 
some years before. Interest was created in that way in 
Roman remains, and excavations have been undertaken on 
the Maumbury Rings, or the ‘‘ Casterbridge Ring ’’ of the 
novelist. The amphitheatre has an internal measurement, 
long axis, 213 feet; short axis, 162 feet; external, 
345 feet and 333 feet; and the height of the bank 
surrounding it varies from 21 feet to 29 feet: The 
diggings so far suggest that beneath the soil was a 
level arena. Several holes in which posts were placed 
have been discovered and it will therefore be possible 
in course of time to prepare a plan which will reveal the 
arrangements of the amphitheatre. There seems to be 
little doubt it was adapted for Roman games; but it is 
considered to be not unlikely that the enclosure was used 


in an age anterior to the Roman occupation when the bank 
may have been raised. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


PICCADILLY HOTEL.—PICCADILLY FRONT—REGENT STREET FRONT. 


fe year’s summer season was supposed to be ex-. 


ceptionally advantageous for hotels in. the .West 
End of London.’ Tt was, therefore, with amazement;that 
all who take an interest in street architecture learned that 
application was to be made in the Courts for the appoint- 
ment of a Receiyer for that notable example of skill, the 
Piccadilly Hotel. The guests found it was as satisfactory 
in the interior arrangements as the exterior suggested. 
It is not our intention to enter into any speculation con- 
cerning the causes which led to the proceedings. A large 
sum of money was invested in the enterprise, and the 
proprietors have, of course, a perfect right to adopt any 
measures which they consider would lead to the success 
of the hotel. It must, however, be admitted that the 
future of the Piccadilly Hotel will be watched with greater 
interest than is usually bestowed on such ventures. In 
the first place it was an effort to deal with an important 


site on architectural lines of which many of the people 
who desired to become tenants did not approve. More 
than the usual responsibility. for success, therefore, lies 
with the architects who are connected with the design and _ 
construction. If through any cause the hotel does not 
result in an amount of profit which will at least equal the 
average of large hotels in London, it will, of course, be 
said that both sides of the account were not sufficiently 
studied. About the merits of the hotel as a work of archi- 
tecture, it would be almost an impertinence to discuss 
them. The complete symmetry of the elevations has yet 
to be attained. -With that drawback the vast building can 
be considered as unique in London.- But private investors 


unfortunately are more disposed to regard a building 


as a source of gain than as a great example of architec- 
ture. _Whether on that account it was wise to suggest by 
claiming the protection of the Court’ that in spite: of the 
number of patrons the future causes some anxiety remains 
to be seen. All who admire fine buildings must hope 
that any arrangements entered into with the approval of 
the Court will satisfy the.proprietors, who are certainly 
deserving of success by creating such an ornament to 
the Metropolis. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
NEWCASTLE.—THE RESTAURANT. 


DESCRIPTION of the restaurant now illustrated — 

appeared in our last issue, when other views of the 
company’s buildimg were given. It may, however, saye — 
trouble if we repeat it. The restaurant in the basement 
is one of the most spacious in the provinces, and com- 
prises a main hall 61 feet 6 inches long and 43 feet broad, 
having a height of 19 feet 6 inches, together with an — 
American luncheon-bar, with ample lavatory, ntchen and 
store accommodation. These extensive proportions haye © 
given a free scope for effective treatment, and the Lours 
XVI. style has been followed in the decorative scheme. 
Marble is largely used in the finishing of the restaurant, — 
combined with oak panelling. A musicians’ gallery is 
provided in one corner of the saloon. A ladies’ tea gallery 
runs the whole length of the restaurant, this being easily 
and simply reached by means of a spacious staircase lead- — 
ing to the entrance in Grey Street; and there is no doubt 
that, owing to the care taken in the arrangements and 
fitting-up of every part of the building, it bids fair to 
become an exceedingly popular resort. 


SKETCSHE3 IN WHEATLEY (OXFORDSHIRE) AND THE COTSWOLDS: 
HEATLEY, Oxfordshire, is a district little known 

for sketching. It is full of architectural interest, 

the most interesting feature being perhaps the ‘‘ Round 

House,’’ in which are housed an old pair of stocks, 
for it was formerly used as a prison. The Manor House, ~ 

now dismantled, is an excellent early Renaissance build- 
ing of the seventeenth century. Milton, in the same 
neighbourhood, has a rather fine church with a peculiar 

porch and stairway; next to the church is the old Hliza- 
bethan gateway. At Haseley there is an interestmg 

‘find’ in the way of the Post Office, formerly an old 
country house. The Doric order ‘is rather peculiarly 


, applied in this. case at the’ extreme ends of the buildmg. 

; Garsington, also in the Oxford neighbourhood, has some , 
| fine domestic work, especially the old farm in the sketch. — 
- Abingdon, in Berkshire, * well known to architects for 


many fine buildings, probably the most interesting being 
the old church in the Market Square, which, as will 
be seen from the sketch, is quite of a domestic character. 
At Burford, on the Cotswolds, the church has a mag- 
nificent spire ; the vicarage is a peculiar early Renaissance 
building, quite in keeping with the village. The old 
archway in the High Street, and the house on the hill 
are further types of Cotswold architecture. At Taynton, 
another Cotswold village, is found an interesting example 
of cottage architecture. The Old Lodge, at Chipping— 
Campden, Gloucestershire, is one of the buildings belong- 
ing to the old palace, now in ruins. The sketches are 
by Mr. P. H. Krys, A.R.I.B.A., West Drayton, W. * 


— 


\ 
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JOHN THORPE. 


ALPOLE took credit for preserving from oblivion the 
name and works of an architect who flourished in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and who changed the 
character of many buildings erected before his time, and 
whose name, till the amateur met with it in the collection 
of the Earl of Warwick, had been totally forgotten. Wal- 
pole’s account, interesting as it is, is formed of little more 
‘than a catalogue of houses built by Thorpe. He mentions 
that Thorpe built Ampthill (now called Houghton), and 
Ampthill old house, another spacious palace in which 
Catherine of Arragon some time resided, and of which 
Thorpe says he himself gave the plan of enlargement, and 
Kirby, of which he laid the first stone in 1570. The style 
-of these stately mansions was that which intervened between 
Gothie and Grecian architecture, or which perhaps was the 
_ style that had been invented for the houses of the nobility 
when they first ventured on the settlement of the kingdom 
after the termination of the contest betwen the parties of the 
Roses, to abandon their fortified dungeons, and consult con- 
venience and magnificence. ‘‘I am persuaded,’’ continues 
Walpole, “‘that what we call Gothic architecture was con- 
fined solely to religious buildings, and never entered into the 
decoration of private houses.’’ Dallaway, in his edition of 
Walpole’s Painters, &c., in a note on this part, justly adds: 
—‘This assertion certainly requires some qualification. 
‘Could Walpole have overlooked the construction of the roofs 
of the halls of Westminster, Eltham, and Crosby Place, all 
of which are still perfect, built in a decidedly Gothic vera ; 
or those still Gothic, of Christ Church; Oxford, and Hamp- 
ton Court? In what ecclesiastical building are there roofs 
in a similar style of construction or ornament? This question 
might be pursued much further ; but the distinction between 
‘Gothic architecture, as applied to ecclesiastical buildings, 
or to the interior of castles, or to bishops’ palaces, abbeys, 
and large houses, in the middle centuries, is sufficiently evi- 
dent.” But to return. ‘‘Thorpe’s ornaments,’’ continues 
Walpole, ‘‘ on the balustrades, porches, and outsides of win- 
dows, are barbarous and ungraceful; and some of his vast 
windows advance outwards in a sharp angle; but there is 
judgment in his disposition of apartments and offices; and 
the allots most ample spaces for halls, staircases, and cham- 
bers of state.” He appears to have also resided at Paris, 
and even seems to have been employed there; at least he 
gives alterations for the Queen-Mother’s house, Faber St. 
Germains (which Walpole supposes meant the Luxembourg, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain), and a plan of the house of 
Monsieur Jammett (Zamet). 

These houses are figured in a folio volume of plans drawn 
and left by Thorpe—at one time in Lord Warwick’s posses- 
sion. There are not many elevations, but several ground- 
plans of some of the palaces, and many of the seats of the 
nobility extant, erected or altered at that period. Of some 
he names himself the author ; of others, he either designed, 
Supervised, or proposed alterations—though, according to the 
negligence of that age, he is not circumstantial in particu- 
lars. There are ground plans of Somerset House, attributed 
to John of Padua; of Buckhurst House in Sussex, an 
-Immense pile; of Woolaton, Copthal. Burleigh House, 
Cliefden, built by the second Villiers Duke of Bucks, was 
evidently copied from his father’s seat, Burleigh-on-the- 
Hill, which is also given; Sir Walter Cope’s, now Holland 
House, Kensington ; Giddy Hall, Essex ; Audley Inn, and 
the Ampthills above mentioned. There are several other 

smaller seats and houses in the book, some with the names 
of the gentlemen for whom they were built; one which he 
calls Cannons his Father Fakes house ; and another is a 
whimsical edifice, designed for himself, and forming the 
initial letters of his name I: 
(which is expressed by the dotted lines between the I and the. 
T), and explained by this curious triplet :— 
These 2 letters I and dhe 
Joined together as you see, 
Is meant for a dwelling-house for mee, 
John Thorpe. 


‘The I is applied as offices, the T skilfully distributed into 


large and small apartments. 
re The manuscript,”’ says Dallaway, correcting Walpole, 

has ‘My fa. Lakes house Canons.’ Sir T. Lake, who 
Was implicated with the Earl of Suffolk and severely fined 
in the reign of James I., built the first house at Canons, 
where the magnificent Duke of Chandos erected a palace, 
which was deservedly satirised by Pope, and which was sold 
for the materials. 


Was Thorpe Sir T. Lake’s son-in-law? No evidence of - 
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::T, conjoined by a corridor >with circular projecting windows at either end. 
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that fact has occurred. The volume, in which there is a 
drawing of the Chapél of Henry VII. (which he says cost 
14,000/.) preserves memorials of many sumptuous. buildings, 
of which no other record remains. Dallaway, who examined 
it with a more critical eye and to a better purpose than did 
Walpole, says of it :—‘ This singularly curious and valuable 
MS. had passed to the library of the Hon. Charles Greville, 
at the sale of which, in 1810, it was purchased by John 
Soane, Esq., the architect (afterwards Sir John Soane), 
who offered it to Lord Warwick for the price he had: given, 
when it was declined with a merited compliment.’’ Dallaway 
requested of Soane the favour, which he conceded with a 
liberal promptitude and an unrestrained permission, »,of 
inspecting and making extracts from the volume. 

It is a folio composed of thick paper, and consists of 
280 pages ; the plans are accurately executed, but not always 
accompanied by a scale. Where names of places and pro- 
prietors are written (though sometimes with a pencil only) 
in a very difficult running-hand, those plans or elevations 
are, of course, zuthenticated. Sometimes one is given w'th- 
out the other ; several of them were merely designs prepared 
for houses. to. be built, and to be offered for approbation. 
The elevations are shaded with ink. The more common form 
is that of the three sides of a quadrangle, the portico in the 
centre being an open arcade, finished by a turreted cupola 
roofed with lead. Where the quadrangles are complete they 
are, for convenience, intersected by an open corridor. The 
windows of the front are large and lofty, sometimes. alter- 
nated with bows or projecting angles, and always so at either 
end. Scroll ornaments, copied from the designs of the 
French school under Vignola and P. Le Scot, are interlaced 
upon the friezes, or applied in open-work in the parapets. 
The effort by which chimneys were concealed was to couple 
or group them with Roman Doric pillars having a plain en- 
tablature, of which manner Burghley offers an instance. The 
following list of the houses by Thorpe is by Dallaway, who 
investigated the whole contents of his book:—1. Somerset 
House. 2. Buckhurst House, in the parish of Withiam, 
Sussex, built by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Lord 
High Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth. Ground plan and 
elevation. Front extending 230 feet. Quadrangle 100—80. 
Hall 50—80; very inconsiderable remains. — 3. (Page 24.) 
“A garden-side for a nobleman’s house,’’ probably never 
executed. 4. “The way how to drawe any ground-plot into the 
order of perspective.’’ Diagrams, with written instructions. 
5. Designs for a large house, with three sides of a quad- 


rangle. 6. “Sir Thomas Dorrell, Lincolnshire.’’ Elev1- 
tion. 7. “Godstone’’; an open corridor upon Roman Doric 
arches. 8. “Copthall,’”’ Essex, built by Sir Thomas 


Heneage, to whom the manor was granted by Queen Eliza- 


beth. Gallery 168 feet long, 22 wide, and 22 high. Inner 
court 83 feet square; destroyed. 9. ‘“ Wollaton,” Notting- 
hamshire, built according to the inscription, “En has 


Francisci Willoughbei edes rara arte construetas Willough- 
beis relictas—inchoate 1580. 1588.’’ A part only of the 
front. An inscription in the church of Wollaton appears to 
invalidate Thorpe’s claim :—‘‘ Mr. Robert Smithson, archi- 
tector and survayor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton 
with divers others of great account, ob. 1614.’’ “He was 
probably,’’ continues Dallaway, “ Thorpe’s pupil and. suc- 
cessor.’ 10. Three sides of a quadrangle, with a corridor 
intersecting. A design. 11. Sir John Bagnall: a gallery 
about 60 feet in length. 12. “ Burghley juxta Stamford,”’ 
built by W. Cecil, Lord Treasurer. Plan only. 1. Ground 
plan. 2. First floor. Sketches and designs for the scroll 
parapet. 13. “Four turrets at the four corners, and -a 
lanthorn in the middle, leaded all over, and no tunnells ~ 
appeare: for Sir George St. Poole.”? 14. ‘Thornton Col- 
lege (Lincolnshire) : Sit Vincent Skinner.’’ Gallery 100 feet, 
15. Ground 
16, A design of more elegance, 
with Corinthian pilasters. 17. “Sir Walter Coapes at Ken- 
sington, erected by me I T.”’ This, now Holland House, 
was finished by Thorpe in 1607, but afterwards altered and 
added to by Inigo Jones and Stone. 18. “Giddea Hall,’’ 
Essex, altered for Sir Anthony Coke, whoentertained Queen 
Elizabeth there; taken down. 19. “ , for Sir George 
Cappin.’’ 20. “Burghley on the Hill, the garden side, 
lodgings below, and a gallery above, J. T.”” 21. “A front 
or garden side for a nobleman, three breadths of ordinary 
tenements,’ conjecturally for Sir Fulke Greville’s (Lord 
Brookes) house near Gray’s Inn. 22. “A London house for 
Myr. Darby.’’ 23. Wimbleton, “a house stands upon the 
edge of a hill.” Built for Sir Thomas Cecil in 1588. 
Fuller calls it a “daring structure, nearly equal to Non- 
such.’’ Rebuilt by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and since 


plan, “Sir Thomas Holte.”’ 
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burnt down. 24. “ Queene Mother’s house, Faber St. Jermin 
alla Parie, altered per J. Thorpe.”’ 26. ‘¢ Monsieur Jammet 
in Paris, his howse 1600; all his offices are under grounde.”’ 
26. “ Jarmin’s howse, v leagues from Paris. A. 1600.”’ The 
elevation is very spacious, and exhibits windows of right 
angles and circles alternately. 27. “ , Sir William 
Hazleriggs.”’ Elevation. 28. “ Langford Castle: a dia- 
gram of the Trinity is drawn in the centre of a plan of the 
triangular court ; there are two elevations of parts of each 
front. This very singular construction was erected by Sir 
Thomas Gorges and his lady the Marchioness Dowager of 
Northampton, in 1591—now the seat of the Earl of Radnor. 
29. + , Sir Percival Har ” Plan, Lullingstone, Kent. 
5 , Mr. Panton;” a large and compact house, not 
much ornamented, having lofty octagon turrets, leaded 
conically at each corner. 31. “Holdenby’’ (written in 
pencil) ; two large quadrangles in the plan, and an elevation 
of the front. Built in 1580 for Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
now in ruins. 32 .and 33. Plans. “Mr, William Fitzwilliams 
and Sir Henry Neville.”’ 34, “Audley-end, plan of the 
two courts.”? Thorpe’s part of this once enormous building 
appears to have been completed about 1616. It has been 
since very greatly reduced, and is now the seat of Lord 
Braybroke. 35. A Concetto, or design of “a crosse build- 
inge,’’ which has semi-octagon projections at the ends. 56. 
i , Mr. Taylors, at Potters-barr.’”’ 37. “Sir Walter 
Coverts,”’ at Slaugham, near Horsham, Sussex. The ruined 
walls are still standing. 38. * Hatfield Lodge.’”’ A plan. 
39. “Ampthill the topp plott.”” 40. “ Ampthill old house 
enlardged, per J. Thorpe.”’ 41. “ Kirby, whereof I layd 
the first stone in 1570.” This house was built for John 
Kirby, citizen of London. Fleetwood, the Recorder of Lon- 
don, in a letter to the Lord Treasurer (Burleigh) about 
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1578, mentions the death of John Kirby, “ who built a fair 
house on Bethnal Green, which house, lofty like a castle, 
occasioned certain rhimes, abusive of him and some other 
city builders of great houses, who had prejudiced themselves 
thereby, viz. Kirbys Castle, and Fishers Folly, Spinolas 
Pleasure and Meggs Glory.’’—Lyson’s * Environs of London,”’ 
vii. p. 29. ‘“ These,” says Dallaway at the conclusion of his 
article, “were probably erected in the suburbs from the 
plans above mentioned, which Thorpe calls of London 
houses.” 


ee SS eer 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION EIGHTY 
YEARS AGO." 


T seems ridiculous to compare the advantages which an 
Bnglish student in architecture may derive from our 
Academy with those offered at Paris or Rome, but the spirit 
and energy of individuals makes up what is wanting in public 
instruction. A most important part of an architect’s edu- 
cation is that which he receives abroad, but perhaps a little 
“more assistance at home might enable him to employ his time 
ta greater advantage. It is impossible to give any precise 
rules, because the best possible line of conduct will vary with 
the talents, the acquirements, and disposition of the indi- 
vidual; some observations, however, may be made which will 
apply to all. 

A certain portion of knowledge ought to be attained at 
home, and therefore my first undertaking will be to po*nt 
out, what ought to be learned previous to any attempt at 
‘improvement by travelling—a task the more necessary 
because there is, as far as I know, no instruction now usually 
given, either public or private, by which it is indicated. 
The student in architecture has to consider four objects, 


which have no natural connection with each other, but which 
nevertheless must be united in the erection of every edifice, 
beauty, solidity, convenience, and économy. Our exclusion 
for many years from the Continent, no less perhaps than a 
somewhat severe and rigid spirit, which requires in every- 
‘thing utility, and almost limits that utility to bodily accom- 
modation, has inclined us ‘to neglect the study of the 
beautiful. Other reasons might be 
_, the notion very prevalent among the students themselves, 
” that the conception of beauty, and the capacity of producing 
* it, are gifts of nature, not the fruit of application. “ Poeta 
hascitur, non fit,’’ they apply to artists as ‘well as to poets, 
and support their opinion by the very remarkable fact that 
the ‘great men in every country have been formed inde- 
pendently of academies, and that after such establishments 
ave formed great men cease. There is undoubtedly some 
-trath in this, and it would be very desirable that some one 
“eapable of the task would undertake to explain the reason 


_ * From Wood's Letters of an Architect from France, Italy and 
Giréece, 1828. 


added, and in particular . 
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of the deficiency ; but when it is applied as a reason against 
study it is, as far as regards architecture, completely false. 
Because, supposing even that the highest beauties should 
present themselves unsought to the man of genius, yet, 
whatever talent he might have, it would require great study 
to be able to comprehend the relation between the object to 
be produced and the drawings and descriptions by which it 
is to be explained to others. Nor is it at all true that the 
most celebrated architects have wanted the means of instruc- 
tion. Palladio, and all the others who have highly distin- 
guished themselves, have enriched their fancy and purified 
their taste by studying the ancient monuments of Rome. 
Michel Angelo in his old age was found by Cardinal Farnese 
at the Coliseum, when the ground was covered with snow, 
and replied to the inquiries of the cardinal that he was there 
to study architecture. f 
According to the usual practice of our architects, a lad, 
after he has left school, where he has learned to read and 
write, arithmetic, a little geometry, and perhaps a very 
little drawing, together with some other things not applic- 
able to architecture, is placed in an architect’s office, where 
his first employments are probably to copy particulars of 
work, without understanding them, and to square dimensions 
from nine in the morning till seven or eight in the evening. 
After this, if he is studiously inclined, he may perhaps go 
to the Academy at Somerset House, where in the course of 
a year he may hear six lectures on architecture, provided, 
that is, that the professor is neither sick, nor idle, nor too busy 
to give them; or he will employ himself at home in making 
designs without at all knowing what are the requisites for 
any mode of design whatever. When thus, as it were almost 
in spite of his master, he has learned to draw a little; he 
may be employed in copying plans, and afterwards eleva- 
tions and sections, or in measuring the works erected by 
his superior, not to make himself master of their beauties, 
but in order to furnish the materials for estimating then 
value, Perhaps the difficulty of improving himself unde 
these disadvantages may give a stimulus to his exertions 
and he does not come out of the office so ignorant as migh’ 
be expected. Nor indeed, although his professed instructo! 
will not teach, will he refuse him an opportunity of occa 
sionally frequenting private schools of drawing and perspet 
tive, or of attending sometimes at the library of the Academy 
or in the model-room. He may also perhaps have exercise 
himself in measuring and drawing the subjects proposed fo 
annual premiums, but with all this it is impossible that h 
should be prepared to travel with advantage. - | 
IT would not recommend everyone to travel. Those wh 
prosecute architecture merely as a means of obtaining mone} 
without any pleasure in any part of it, without any desi 
of fame, or any generous admiration of excellence, had muc 
better stay at home. They may rest confidently assured th: 
travelling will never pay. It would indeed be better thi 
such should not addict themselves to architecture in 
first instance, or to any of the fine arts; the same exertit 
of talents and industry would assuredly have been more pt 
fitably employed in another direction. The pleasure arisi 
from the occupation itself, the respectability attending i 
honourable exercise, the hope of future reputation and fan 
will entice in this direction a greater number of. young @ 
than would otherwise fall to its share; and these things 4 
always to be considered as part of payment. Yet th 
though true in all countries, is probably less so in Engla 
than anywhere else, because we almost measure a ma! 
merit by the money he gets, or at least by that which he 
able to spend ; and therefore without travelling, and with 
any intimate knowledge of his profession, a young man 1 
not despair of making his way. And especially, if he j: 
agreeable manners to attention to business, he will find « 
ployers who will care even less than he can do for scie 
and art; and he may perhaps in time be on the Board 
Works. Our Ministers will rarely take the trouble to ap} 
ciate any superior acquirements in architecture ; witness 
mode in which various public bodies have furnish 
selves with architects; witness the report on the Post-of 
where it was stated, if I recollect right, that as much, 0! 
ment was not required, it mattered little whom t 
employed as architect. As if such an edifice, because it 
not pretend to be magnificent, were to be entirely devou 
character; as if good proportions, and a graceful distr 
tion of the different parts, did not form a most essential } 
of the study of the architect, and were not even more 
and more important qualifications than the employmen 
ornament; and 4s if convenience, solidity, and econ 
were not more securely obtained under the direction ‘ 
skilful artist. — 
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Notwithstanding these absurdities, he who has nobler 
views. need not despair. We have many gentlemen in Eng- 
land who join to a cultivated mind and correct'taste a very 
extensive knowledge of architecture; and sooner or later 
merit will find its true place in the public esteem, which 
follows where such men lead the way. Leaving, therefore, 
the ignorant and grovelling to be protected by those who 
resemble them, I shall proceed to consider what ought to be 
known and what done by him who travels to improve 
himself. . 

In the first place I require of him that he should be able 
to read French and Italian with tolerable facility, and that 
he should speak them both a little. He ought to understand 
well the orders of architecture, so as to be able to sketch 
anyone correctly without reference to his books, and to be 
acquainted with their varieties in the principal published 
examples. He must have been accustomed to draw, from 
easts or from the stone, the usual architectural ornaments, 
and particularly the Corinthian capital, making of them 
plans, elevations, sections, and views: everything necessary in 
order completely to understand them himself, and to enable 
him to explain them to others. I say nothing of his ability 
to take the general plans, &c., of buildings, because I con- 
sider it as a matter of course. He should be capable of 
representing these ornaments justly, not only on flat but 
also on curved surfaces, as, for instance, on a vault or a 
dome, and this not only geometrically, but also in perspec- 
tive, and he must understand exactly the forms assumed in 

- perspective by the different curves of the Doric capital and 
of the Attic base, and the effect of light and shade upon 
them, a subject perhaps, in spite of its extreme simplicity, 
more difficult to manage than the Corinthian capital. All 
these seem to be absolutely necessary to facilitate the correct 
understanding and delineation of the objects he may meet 
with on his journey, and their effects, both as single objects 
and \in combination with other parts and accompaniments. 
Let me add that if he had at least attempted to model some 
of them it would be a great advantage to him, as this act 
requires a still more precise acquaintance with form than 
even the correct drawing. He should also be able to sketch 
landscapes and figures, not as a professed painter or 
sculptor, but enough to explain the effect both of situation 
and of the addition of statues and bas-reliefs, and to form 


at least a scale to his drawings by the introduction of living’ 


objects, 

This power of sketching is considered by some architects 
as a luxury of the art, rather than as essential to the per- 
fection of the artist, but it appears to me of the greatest 
importance. The geometrical designs, the measures both of 
the parts and of the whole, he may obtain from books; what 
he is particularly to study is the relation between these, and 
the effect produced on his mind by the use of these mea- 
sures ; his sketches are records of his own feelings, and there- 
fore engravings would not supply their place, even if we had 
good views, which is notoriously not the case, of most of the 
admired buildings of Europe; nor is it enough to consider a 
design merely from one point of view: it should be examined 
from many points and compared, mentally at least, with the 
geometrical drawing. It is exactly that relation of cause 
and effect which is the proper object of his study. As for 
figures, if he is making drawings on a large scale, it will 
be better to apply to an artist ; but he cannot always do this, 
and ought to be able to supply them tolerably well of him- 
self. I do not in either case require that he should be a 
finished artist, but merely that he should be able to express 
himself in this language with intelligence and feeling. 
Some of these acquirements are perhaps better attained in 
Paris than in London, and in consequence some of our 
artists, before travelling into Italy, have put themselves for 
a year under the direction of a French architect, and fre- 
quented the Academy. 
accounts, although perhaps many parents might tremble at 
leaving a young man, 
and reason weak, exposed without any shelter to the tempta- 
tions of Paris. 
much on the character and circumstances of the student, nor 
can I pretend to 
of architecture every nation has a manner of its own. Some 
peenliar defects - would probably be avoided by free inter- 
course with the 
tions at the French Academy are very good. 


- So much for the beautiful in architecture ; 
there is less 


: 


| 
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: mechanics. He must be acquainted with the usual method 
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of forming roofs and floors, and the principles which deter- 


| mine the magnitudes of the different parts; and will have 


learned the general rules which regulate the thickness of 
piers and walls which have to support the action of vaults 
and arches, It is not. necessary that he should be a profound 
mathematician, or able on every occasion to calculate the 
value of active and opposing forces. Calculations have been 
made by much better mathematicians than he is likely to 
be, and besides, such results are subject to so many excep- 
tions and modifications, arising from the imperfect nature 
of the materials, that experience at last is found to be the 
principal guide. 

Convenience is principally studied in plans, but the 
manners of different countries vary so widely that what 
would be perfectly satisfactory in one place would be con- 
sidered as very defective in another; nevertheless it is 
useful to observe the different distribution of the apartments 
in different places, and to understand their merits as con- 
nected with the manners of the inhabitants. 

The study of economy—that is, of the best employment of 
a given quantity of materials and labour, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the performance of any given work with 
the least possible quantity of materials and labour—must 
accompany that of construction and solidity. The habit of 
noticing in every case how far it has been observed, and 
where it has failed, will greatly strengthen the judgment on 
this subject ; but we must always remember that the forma- 
tion of a less beautiful or less durable building by smaller 
means is ot economy, but parsimony. 

An architect should not be a mere artist; he ought to have 
some tincture both of literature and science, and also.some 
knowledge of history. Not to draw from it irrelevant fables, 
as Vitruvius tells us, but to enrich the mind and strengthen 
the understanding. In every work of art, and I may be 
forgiven for repeating the sentiment, the highest value is 
in the impression of the mind of the artist; and how can 
that deserve admiration which is the product of feebleness or 
fatuity ? 

These previous reflections on what a student ought to 
know before he travels will pretty well point out to us what 
he has to do while in foreign countries. I shall not attempt 
to indicate the particular edifices which deserve his atten- 
tion, but I would rather recommend him to study whatever 
strikes him most. He will get on faster, and probably 
farther, by carefully improving his natural taste, than in 
endeavouring to form to himself another. And let him 
never forget that the object of his study is to trace out 
beauties, not to enumerate defects, and congratulate himself 
on his own superiority or on that of his country ; he is to 
hunt out what is excellent, and to separate the gold from 
the dross; and if in buildings generally praised he cannot 
find anything to admire, he may be pretty confident that 
there is some defect in himself. Their merits, perhaps, may 
consist in particulars to which he is less sensible than many 
other people, and he may think such particulars more highly 
valued than they deserve, and he may possibly be right in 
so thinking; yet if he be not capable of seeing those merits, 
it must be attributed to his want of eyesight. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


iNere annual report by Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of 
the National Gallery, has been issued. The following 
were among the pictures obtained during the year :— 

1, Cornelis Janssen Van Ceulen (1593-1664), Dutch 
school.—A half-length male figure, in an oval, 2 feet 6 inches 
high, 2 feet 1 inch wide. Purchased from Mr. A. H. Buttery, 
London., Numbered 584, and hung in room No, XVII. 

2. J. Bastien Lepage (1848-84), French school.—Portrait 
of Carlo Pellegrini, the caricaturist ; a three-quarter length 
figure ; seated; 1 foot 1 inch high, 94 inches wide. Pur- 
chased from Messrs. Brown & Phillips, London. Numbered 
583, and hung in room No, XII. 

5. Augustus N. Burke, R.H.A. (d; 1891).—A view in 
Connemara, 155 inches high, 294 inches wide. Purchased 
from Mr. J. W. Milne, London. Numbered 587, and hung in 
room No. XIII. 

4, John Lewis, British school.—Portrait of Peg Woffing- 
ton; a half-length in an oval; in grey cape trimmed with 
lace, and grey hat with ribbons. Landscape background. 
This portrait was painted in Dublin in 1753, when the famous 
actress was acting in her native city at Smock Alley Theatre. 
Lewis; the artist, was at the time engaged as a scene painter 
at. Smock Alley, and also painted portraits. This picture 
was engraved in mezzotint by Michael Jackson. Two feet 
S-inches high, 2 feet wide. Signed ‘‘ J. Lewis, April 1753.” 
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Purchased at Christie’s, London. Numbered 579, and hung in 
portrait gallery. 

5. Philips Wouwerman (1619-68), Dutch school.—A group 
of shepherds round a camp fire. On the left a white horse ; 
an angel appearing in the clouds above. One foot 65 inches 
high, 1 foot 33 inches wide. On panel. Presented by Sir 
Edgar Vincent, K.C.M.G. Numbered 582, and hung in room 
No. XVII. 

6. Nathaniel Hone, R.H.A. (living artist).—A view near 
Malahide, co. Dublin; a large pasture field with cattle in 
the foreground. Two feet 94 inches high, 4 feet 2 inches wide. 
Presented by the artist. Numbered 588, and hung in room 
No. XIII. 

7. Jan Jozef Horemans, the elder (1682-1759), Flemish. 
school.—Interior of a kitchen, with figures round the fire ; 
a dog snatching a cake from a plate held by a girl ; 114 inches 
high, 94 inches wide. Presented by Mr. Hugh P. Lane. 
Numbered 589, and hung in room No. XV. 

8. Jan Jozef Horemans, the younger (1714- ?), Flemish 
school.—An interior, with four figures seated round a table ; 
1 foot 3 inch high, 1 foot wide. The canvas bears the false 
signature of J. Chardin. Presented by Mr. Hugh P. Lane. 
Numbered 590, and hung in room No, XV. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE SCHOOL TYPE. 

vitae type of school building has been adopted by the 

Staffordshire education committee. It is invariably 
described by experts as ‘‘ the Staffordshire type.’’ It had its 
origin in the mind of Mr, F. E. Kitchener, a former chairman 
of the education committee and a secondary school teacher 
of considerable experience, but it has been elaborated and per- 
facted by Dr. G. Reid, the county medical officer of health, 
and Mr. Hutchins, the architect to the committee. A school 
on the lines approved by Dr. Reid has been erected at Dar- 
laston, and those interested in school questions can see for 
themselves what the leading features of the new type of school 
are. It is an interesting fact that, through the medium of 
a paper which Dr. Reid some time ago read in London ex- 
planatory of the hygienic advantages of the system of cross- 
ventilation, which is a feature of the new design, the Johan- 
nesburg education authorities have decided to introduce the 
Staffordshire type of school in their area. 

The chief feature of the new design, says the Birmingham 
Daily Post, is the abolition of the large central hall with 
class-rooms surrounding it. The plan of the class-room blocks 
resembles closely that of an isolation hospital observation 
block. Two or more sides of each class-room, with windows 
in each, are open to the air, and a verandah running from 
one end block to the other by the side of the central block 
takes the place of the central hall or corridor, as the case may 
be. Scholars enter the class-rooms from the verandahs, 
although internal communication is provided between the 
class-rooms for the convenience of teachers only. This arrange- 
ment allows of direct cross-ventilation, to which Dr. Reid, 
in the report he submitted to the county education committee 
on Saturday, attached great value as a factor in the health 
of the children. With the exception of openings in the 
walls behind the low-pressure radiators, hopper window open- 
iggs are the only means of. ventilation provided. In the 
Darlaston schools there are no special inlets and outlets in 
the form of shafts with the exception of the roof openings in 
one of the rooms, which were introduced as a compromise to 
comply with the requirement of the Board of Education. 

Cross-window ventilation was the sole object aimed at in 
adopting the pavilion type of building. The windows are 
ordinary sash windows, and connected with each is an arrange- 
ment by which, when the lower sash is raised, a fixed hopper 
opening is formed extending across the whole width of the 
window, the actual extent of the opening being governed by 
the height to which the sash is raised. This is accomplished 
by means of a glass plate, 2 feet in depth, fixed to the window- 
sill close to the window-rail, and at such an angle that the 
top margin of the plate projects into the room, leaving a space 
of 9 inches between it and the window, the two end angles 
being filled in by the frame which supports the plate. The 
height from the floor to the window-sill is 4 feet, so that the 
top margin.of the hopper opening is 6 feet above the floor. 

In order to determine whether the theoretical advantages 
claimed by the pavilion type of school as compared with the 
central hall type could be substantiated by practical experi- 
ence, Dr. Reid had a series of observations made, the result 
of which he sets forth in detail in his report, and generally 


his experiments showed the superiority of the new system. | 


The conclusions Dr. Reid draws from the data contained in 
the report are (1) that if the central hall type of building 
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is to be maintained it is only by employing mechanical means 
that anything approaching adequate ventilation can be 
secured ; (2) that from the point of view of administration it 
does not appear that the substitution of one detached drill 
and play hall available to the three departments for three 
central halls presents any difficulties; (3) that as regards 
the lighting of a classroom there does not appear to be any 
objection to providing windows on opposite sides in order to 
allow of cross-ventilation ; (4) that, given adequate and pro- 
perly arranged openings on opposite sides, and about 6 feet 
from the floor level, there appears to be no need for other 
specially constructed ventilation openings, either in the ceil- 
ing or elsewhere ; (5) that the single-storey pavilion school 
with detached hall, as compared with the central hall school, 
is a far less costly type of building, and, having regard to the 
need for mechanical ventilation in the latter case, the ad- 
ministrative charges are also much lower. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


HE syllabus of the courses of instruction for the session 
ili 1908-9 has been issued. The architectural course, which 
is conducted by Professor A. Beresford Pite, F.R.L.B.A., 
with Mr. A. E. Martin as assistant instructor, provides for 
the study of architecture as a practical building art, and 
consists of the following courses :— . 

Introductory course, to be passed by all students before 
they can specialise in any school unless previously qualified 
in the subject. First term of first year devoted to the study 
of general principles of architectural design and of the rela- 
tion of architecture to other arts. 

During the first and second year’s course of the Lower 
Division building construction is exemplified in the design- 
ing and planning of ancient buildings or good moderi 
examples with simple subjects in design. 

The Upper Division course (third and fourth year) is 
occupied with the design of a complete architectural subject 
worked out practically in drawings allied with work in the 
School of Crafts. 

Designs of important and ornamental buildings completely 
worked out in collaboration with advanced students of the 
Decorative Painting and Sculpture Schools form the fifth 
year’s course. 

The objects aimed at in the introductory course, which 
does not include constructional and technical subjects, are :— 
(a) To give a preliminary course for students intending t 
take up the complete architectural course of the school. 
(b) To instruct students who will become art masters im 
the general principles of architectural design, and to indi- 
cate directions for further training so as to enable them 
comprehend the purposes and methods of architectural study. 
(c) To deal with the union of the several arts in buildings 
and the architectural basis for decorative art for students 
intending to specialise in the other schools of the college. 
(d) The preliminary course will be available for those about 
to take up architecture as a profession before entering am 
architect’s office or becoming apprenticed. 

The instruction is by courses of lectures and demonstra- 
‘tions by measured studies in the museum and by simple 
exercises in design. | 

The complete architectural course for all students who 
specialise in architecture begins with the lower school, and 
fleals with (a) building construction and the qualities of 
materials allied with and studied in connection with the 
design of simple buildings; (b) the study of practical build- 
ing construction and of planning for useful purposes being 
made the basis of the study and practice of design; and (¢) 
measurement of examples of detail in the museum, . and, of 
complete buildings during the summer term. = = 

Courses of lectures will be given each year upon subjects 
which will be set in design, dealing with the following 
heads:—1. The plan and arrangement of buildings for 
useful purposes. 2. Construction, dealing with the differen! 
trades, nature and specification of materials, principles 0} 
sanitation and building regulations. 3. The principles ant 
practice of architectural design and the preparation 0 

4. The study of typical ancient buildings, his) 
torically and by measurement. ’ | 

The first year’s course deals with (a) the principles 0 
design and construction of typical ancient buildings; ()| 
series of measured studies of examples of detail in th 
museum, and the collation of examples from the Ar 
Library; (c) the design of simple buildings with their con 
structive details and full-sized mouldings. The second year’ 
course deals on the same principle with subjects in desig: 
involving the complete practical consideration of a moder! 
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building such as a town house or small public building, 
including plan details of construction in the different trades, 
principles of sanitation, and specification of materials. 
Students in this course will be required to follow the demon- 
strations in those sections of the School of Crafts which are 
germane to architecture. Students in the Lower Division 
will render clerical assistance to advanced students in pre- 
paring important designs. Preparation of working draw- 
ings to 4 and 4 inch scales with full-size details. Architec- 
tural perspective drawing, and pen and ink and water-colour 
architectural drawing. Measured study of complete ancient 
buildings, conducted by visits from the College under 
direction. Simple colour decoration of buildings. Study 
of architectural history by directed reading. 

The third year’s course will deal with the design and 
working drawings in full detail of an important building, 
such as a large church, a national memorial, concert hall, 
or a bridge involving special planning, constructive prob- 
lems, and study of design. Students in this course will be 
required to collaborate with advanced students in the decor- 
ative painting and sculpture schools in the employment of 
mural painting and sculpture in their designs and drawings. 
Descriptive specification of materials. Also notes upon 
typical buildings studied in connection with design. -Clerical 
assistance will be provided by junior students in the prepara- 
tion of the finished drawings of each design. The subject 
set in the last term of the year will be in competition for 
the annual scholarship prize. Students specialising in 
architecture should take during the second term of the first 
year’s course, a course of figure drawing in the evening 
classes. All students will be afforded the opportunity of 
visiting works and buildings in progress, and of coming into 
contact with actual building work and practical architec- 
tural design. Visits to good architectural examples for 
measurement and sketching will be undertaken during the 
summer term. 


TURNER RELICS. 


d Ga illustrious painter J. M. W. Turner was always indis- 

posed to commit himself in writing. Occasionally he 
wrote a few lines which he supposed to be blank verse and 
extracts irom a cryptic poem called ‘‘ The Fallacies of Hcpe,”’ 
in order to suggest the meaning of a landscape, which were 
printed in the Academy catalogues. 
Mallard Turner, has lent for exhibition in the Tate Gallery 
several interesting fragments in writing by the painter. In 
some of the books from his library are notes in the artist’s own 
handwriting. In one, the ‘‘ Galerie des Tableaux 12 V: ti- 
can,” he gives the following opinion of Raphael’s ‘‘ Trans- 
figuration ’’ :— 

“TI had the good fortune,” he writes, ‘‘to behold this 
august picture in a good light. It unquestionably is one of 
the finest pictures in Europe. All the copies are below it. 
Those by Giulio Romano the best. That by Harlow clever, 
but without the depth of the original. The Demon (sic) 
figure on the left has never been exceeded in power, #nd also 
the three opposite figures. Would not the picture be better 
if the foreground had been left dark or the middle distance 
left powerful, particularly of the corner as you face the 
picture ? ”’ 

There is a pencil sketch illustrating what Turner ineans. 

The nine paintings Nos. 1,993 to 2,001 in the Tate Gallery 
were painted on two pieces of canvas, measuring 3 feet by 
4 feet, and the following letter probably refers to these two 
canvases :— 

“Sunday.—I wrote yesterday to Mr. Newman to get a 
canvas ready—6 feet by 4 feet. I wish you to call «nd ask 
if he has it by him, and if he gets it done by Middleton, in 
St. Martin’s Lane, or at home. If by Middleton, then let 
two be sent. If he does it at home, then he will be some time 
about it, and then tell him if he has by him a whole-lengih 
canvas to send it instead of preparing the 6 feet 4 canvas. 
Tf he has not, then go to Middleton, and if he has one, a 
whole-length canvas, let him send it to me immediately. I 
want the canvas only. I don’t want the stretching frame 
made in town. If Middleton or Newman has the canvas 
ready done, and if a whole-length, let either send it down to 
me at J. Nash; Esq., East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight. If 
they are both ready, send them rolled together upon a small 
roller, and put the linen things I wrote for on the outside. 

want some scarlet lake and dark lake and burnt umber in 
powder from Newman’s—one ounce each, 
Jt ‘OM OWs T, 


“One ounce of mastic, 
“To Mr. Turner, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square.” 


A relative, Mr. C. 


The manuscript of two of the lectures which he gave as 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy lie beside a 
manuscript volume of his poems. One set of verses bears the 
title, ‘‘ The Origin of Vermilion, or the Lover of Painting 
and Music.’’ Eight lines may be given as a specimen of his: 
confused rhymes :— 

‘In days that are past beyond our ken, 
When painters saw as other men, 
And music sang the voice of truth, 
Yet sigh’d for paintings’ homely roof, 
Her modest blush first gave him taste, 
And chance gave vermili first in place, 
As snail’s trail o’er the morning dew, 
He thus the lines of beauty drew.”’ 


Other relics are a cabinet of dry pigments of brilliant hue, 
and. a japanned box with colours, palette and brushes. The 
colours are partly in small bottles in the state of powder, and 
partly in the bladders in use before the introduction of col- 
lapsible tubes. There are also an Academy School drawing of 
a man by Turner ; his portrait, sketched a month before his 
death by C. Turner, the engraver ; a drawing by Turner, pro- | 
bably of his mother ; a pocket-book, with cakes of water-colour 
used by Turner ; two of the models of ships to which he painted 
a sea and background ; and a copper plate from the ‘‘ Liber 
Studiorum ”’ series. 


CEMENT TESTS.* 

AVING recently been nominated by the Council of the 
R.V.I.A. to a Board appointed by the Premier for the 
purpose of framing a standard specification for Portland 
cement, I feel it is due to the Institute to give the members 
some account of the work done ; more so as owing to the intro~ 
duction of reinforced concrete into building construction, 

cement has become a very important factor to architects. 

Formerly architects had merely to deal with concrete in its 
mass form, where working loads of 10 to 12 tons per square 
foot.were the maximum. Now, as you will see by the new 
Building Act drawn on the lines of the R.I.B.A., a working 
load of 30 tons to the square foot is permitted, and the con- 
crete as used for this purpose must be a very different material 
to that which we used to put into the trenches. You must be 
sure of your aggregate metal and sand and also of the cement. 
Unless you can be perfectly sure of your cement your whole 
structure may be in a dangerous state. Hence the need of the 
standard specification and the other provisions recommended. 
by the Board, which included the thorough testing of the 
cement before being sold to the consumer. 

While on the Board I have been in the position of hearing 
a large quantity of evidence with regard to the properties of 
and methods of testing cement, and hope to be able to impart 
some of the information obtained by going through the 
specification clause by clause, and giving some of my notes on. 
each clause. The Board commenced its work by obtaining 
abstracts from the different specifications of as many countries 
and States as possible, tabulating and comparing the same 
under their different heads, carefully analysing and discussing 
each head and taking evidence and having experiments and 
tests made on all doubtful points :—(1) General quality and 
preparation; (2) sampling and preparing for tests and 
analysis; (3) fineness of grinding and sieves; (4) specific 
gravity ; (5) chemical composition ; (6) gauging and mould- 
ing briquettes ; (7) tensile strength ; (8) test of quantity of 
water for normal consistency and test of time of setting ; 
(9) soundness. 

General Quality and Preparation. 

The cement shall be prepared by intimately mixing to- 
gether calcareous and argillaceous materials, burning them at 
a clinkering temperature and grinding the resulting clinker. 
No addition of any material shall be made after burning, 
except calcium sulphate or water. The cement shall contain 
not more than 2 per cent. of water, whether that water has 
been added or has been naturally absorbed from the air. If 
calcium sulphate is used, the addition of such shall not bring 
up the total amount of sulphuric anhydride calculated from 
the total sulphur present in the cement to more than 2 per cent. 
If any other material be added, the product shall not be 
regarded as Portland cement, and the sale of such product 
under the name of Portland cement shall be considered as an 
imposition on the buyer. The cement to be closely packed in 
casks, each containing 375 lbs. net, or in bags containing an 
aliquot part of the same. All cement shall be delivered in 
sound packages, undamaged by moisture or other cause. Haclr 
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‘package shall be plainly marked with the brand and name of 
the manufacturer, and the net weights shall be exact and 
uniform. 

Note.—This clause describes the materials of which the 
cement is to be made, and mentions the only additions which 
will be allowed, calcium sulphate being used to cause a quick- 
setting cement to set more slowly and enable it to pass the 
constancy of volume test, as it delays the action till the free 
lime is slacked. Exposure to air and water in the form of 
steam also causes the hydration of the free lime. The free 
lime is one of the principal causes of unsoundness ; hence the 
improvement of cement on exposure to the air by the slacking 
of the free lime. Note the provision with regard to adultera- 
tion mentioned, which will give the authorities power to 
exclude materials wrongfully named Portland cement. 


Sampling and Preparation for Testing and Analysis. 


Samples shall be taken from any three casks or any three 
bags, as the case may be, in each and every hundred casks or 
the equivalent quantity of bags, or any portion thereof com- 
prised in any delivery of cement. The samples shall be taken 
from the centre by opening the casks or bags, or by boring 
with an auger, and must be mixed before testing. Before 
gauging, the sample so obtained shall be spread out for a 
depth of 3 inches for twenty-four hours in a temperature of 
58° to 64° Fahr. All samples shall be passed through a sieve 
having twenty meshes per lineal inch, in order to break up 
lumps and remove foreign material. Note the first mention 
of temperature, which will occur again, - 


Fineness of Grinding and Steves. 


The cement shall be ground to comply with the following 
conditions of fineness. Fifty grammes (2 oz, approximately) 
of cement shall be continuously sifted, without rubbing, for a 
period of fifteen minutes, with the following results :—The 
residue on a sieve 76X76=5,776 meshes per square inch shall 
not exceed 3 percent. The residue on a sieve 180 x180=32,400 
meshes per square inch shall not exceed 25 per cent. A metal 
disc of the size and weight of a threepenny piece may be placed 
in the sieve during the operation of sieving. 

The sieves shall be circular, 8 inches in diameter, 3 inches 
high, provided with covers, and prepared from standard wire, 
the diameter of which for the 5,776 mesh shall be .0044 inch 
and for the 32,400 mesh .002 inch, The wire cloth shall be 
woven (not twilled) and carefully mounted on the frames 
without distortion. The cement shall be dried by heating it 
to a temperature of 212° Fahr. prior to sieving. 

Note with regard to the fineness of the sieve this clause 
follows the British standard specification, but the residue is 
slightly more—25 per cent. There was a large variety of 
sieves used in the different specifications, the old ones having 
2.500 to the inch instead of 32,400, but since the introduction 
of the rotary kiln this fineness has become possible, and is 
now considered essential to a good cement. 

Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity of the cement when thoroughly dried 
to a temperature of 212° Fahr. shall not be less than 3.1. 

Note.—This agrees with the British standard, which has 
3.15 when fresh burnt and 3.1 after four weeks. 


Chemical Composition. 


The cement shall comply with the following conditions as 
to its chemical composition :—There shall be no excess of 
lime—that is to say, the proportion of lime shall be not greater 
than is necessary to saturate the silica and alumina present. 

The proportion of lime to silica and alumina shall be not 
greater than the ratio (calculated in chemical equivalents) 
represented by— 


CaO 
S10: 4 Al,0, °° 
Molecular weight of lime = a0 
“A “3 silica = 60 

alumina = 102 


Example.—In the case of 2 cement containing 63.28 per 
cent. of lime, 21.6 per cent. of silica and 8.16 per cent. of 
alumina, the proportion of lime to silica and alumina would 
be as follows :— 


Lime (CaO) one = is 


o a 
Silica (Si0,) pa — +36 


" ‘1 
Alumina (A1,0,) fee = 08 


a0 113 
Then 1974 Al,0, = 36+ 08 = 7% 
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_ The percentage of insoluble residue shall not exceed 1.5 per 
cent., that of magnesia shall not exceed 4 per cent., and that 
of sulphuric anhydride, calculated from the total sulphur 
present in the cement, shall not exceed 2 percent. i 


Mode of Gauging and Moulding Briquettes for Tensile Test. 


The method of gauging shall be as follows :— (i 
A. If gauged and moulded by hand, the quantity of water 
used in gauging shall be appropriate to the character of the | 
cement, and for neat cement shall not exceed 20 per cent. by 
weight of the dry cement. After mixing thoroughly, the 
cement shall be placed in moulds and rammed until suffi- 
ciently plastic to be capable of being trowelled off to a smooth 
surface. For mortar of one part cement to three parts by 
weight of dry standard sand, the quantity of water used in 
gauging shall be such that the mixture is thoroughly wetted, 
and there shall be no superfluous water when the briquettes 
are formed. It shall not, however, exceed 10 per cent. by 
weight of the mixture. The cement and standard sand must 
be thoroughly mixed dry before water is added, and all 
mixing and gauging must be done upon a non-absorbent 
surface, a. 
B. If mechanically gauged and moulded, the quantity of 
water to be used for briquettes of neat cement shall be one-half 
of that required to produce a condition of normal consistency, 
as described in Clause 8. For mortar briquettes, the quantity 
shall be one-half that for briquettes of neat cement, the cement 
and standard sand being thoroughly mixed before the water 
is added, The cement, or mixture of cement and standard 
sand, shall be first mixed by hand on a non-absorbent surface 
with the proper quantity of water, and afterwards transferred 
to a Faija mixer, in which the operation shall be completed, 
The briquettes shall be made with a Boehme hammer appa- 
ratus ; each briquette shall receive 150 blows. a 
For either mode of gauging, fresh water shall be used, 
and the temperature thereof, and that of the test-room at the 
time the said operations are performed, shall be from 58° to 
64° Fahr. 
The moulds to be used are to be of the form shown, each 
mould resting upon a non-absorbent surface until the cement 
or cement mortar has set. When the cement or cement mortar 
has set sufficiently to enable the moulds to be removed without 
injury to the briquettes such removal is to be effected. The 
briquettes shall be kept in a damp atmosphere for twenty-four 
hours after gauging, when they shall be placed in fresh water 
and allowed to remain there until required for breaking, the 
water being renewed every seven days and the temperature 
thereof maintained between 58° and 64° Fahr. The tm 
occupied in gauging and moulding shall not be more than fie 
minutes from the time of the water being added. > 
The standard referred to is to be obtained from the Nepeai 
River, New South Wales. It must be thoroughly was ed, 
dried and passed through a sieve of 20x20 meshes per square 
inch, and must be retained on a sieve of 30 x30 meshes per 
square inch, the wires of the sieve being .0164 and .0108 inch 
in diameter respectively. 1 
Temperature is a most important consideration, and ex- 
periments were made for the Board to illustrate this. It 
‘would be impossible for a temperature of 58° to 64° Fahr. to 
be maintained in a galvanised-iron shed in the Bush—say, for 
some big concrete-reservoir scheme—and here again the advis- 
ability of a central laboratory presents itself. a 
The standard sand is also mentioned in this clause. This 
has no connection with the sand actually used for the purpo' 
of making mortar or concrete, but is merely a sand used fo 
the purpose of testing the cement ; it must always be availabl 
for that purpose and be of the same quality in order that test 
may be compared. By using the Nepean River sand oe. 
in ‘use in the Sydney laboratory, the results of the two state 
can be compared. ee Bs 
Experiments were made for the Board with different sands 
The English gave the best results (Leighton Buzzard, as us 
in the British standard), Nepean River next, and most of ou, 
sands very poor, though the Harcourt sand gave very g00 
results, The difficulty with the sands in this State was tol 
able to say that in a few years’ time you would be able to g 
any particular sand. | 
Tensile Strength, 


The cement shall be tested both neat and when mixed wi! 
standard sand as mortar for tensile strength. Briquett 
having a minimum section of 1 square inch shall be made f 
breaking at seven and twenty-eight days respectively, four f 
each period. The average of the tensile strengths of the thr 
best briquettes for each period shall be taken as the result 
the test. : 0 ee 
For neat gement, hand gauged, the result shall not be k 


} a4) 
-_ 


. 


: 
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upon a non-absorbent surface. 
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than 500 lbs. at seven days, and 600 lbs. at twenty-eight days. 


For neat cement, mechanically gauged, it shall not be less 


_ than 585 lbs. at seven days and 715 lbs. at twenty-eight days. 


For briquettes of one part of cement to three parts by weight 


_ of dry standard sand, hand gauged, the tensile strength shall 


not be less than 150 lbs. at seven days and 250 lbs. at twenty- 
eight days. If mechanically gauged, it shall not be less than 
165 lbs. at seven days and 250 lbs. at twenty-eight days. 

All ages shall date from the time of gauging. The strength 
at twenty-eight days must not in any case be less than that at 
seven days. For breaking, the briquettes shall be held in 


_ strong metal jaws, the briquettes being slightly greased where 


gripped by the jaws. The load must then be steadily and 
uniformly applied, starting from zero, increasing at the rate 
of about 100 lbs. in twelve seconds. 

Note.—Experiments were made with regard to accelerated 
tests in order to shorten the time, as the waiting twenty-eight 
days before the cement can be brought into use is often a 
difficulty. However, though accelerated tests are an indica- 
tion, it was felt that the twenty-eight days could not be dis- 
pensed with. This is one of the chief reasons why a Govern- 
ment testing laboratory should be established, and in drawing 
up the*clause provision is accordingly made for mechanical 
gauging. 

Tests of Quantity of Water for Normal Consistency and 
Test of Time of Setting. 


The cement shall develop initial set in not less than fifteen 
minutes, and hard set in not less than one hour or more than 
twelve hours after being mixed with water. The temperature 
of the air in the test-room and of the water used at the time 


_ of gauging shall be between 58° and 64° Fahr. 


Apparatus.—The mixture of cement and water for the tests 
shall be confined in a brass or vulcanite mould 3 inches in 
diameter at top, 54 inches at bottom and 14 inch high, placed 
The testing apparatus is so 
arranged that a weight of 300 grammes (104 oz.) may be 
brought either upon a needle of 1 millimetre (#, inch) square, 
or upon a cylindrical plunger 1 centimetre (3 inch) in dia- 
meter, either of which is allowed to settle into the cement, the 
depth of penetration being shown by a scale upon which the 
weight slides. 

Normal Consistency.—The cement shall be thoroughly 


- mixed with known proportions of water for five minutes, and 


‘tested until the proportion required for the condition de- 
scribed as normal consistency is determined in the following 


_Manner:—As soon as the cement and water are mixed, the 


mould is filled, placed in the apparatus, and the plunger 
bearing the 300 grammes (104 oz.) is brought to the surface 
of the mixture and allowed to sink into it. When the con- 


sistency is such that the plunger penetrates to a distance of 


6 millimetres (4 inch) from the bottom, the mixture is of 
normal consistency. 

Time of Setting.—For the time of setting tests the needle is 
substituted for the plunger, and, with the weight upon it, is 
applied repeatedly to the mixture. The period from time of 
adding the water to that when the needle first refuses to pene- 
trate within 1 millimetre (, inch) from the bottom of a 
mixture of normal consistency shall be adopted as the time 
of developing initial set, and the period from time of adding 


the water to when the needle first rests upon the mixture 


Without penetrating it more than 1 millimetre (,; inch) shall 


_ he adopted as the time of developing hard set. 


_ Note.—The English standard specification recognises three 
classes of cement—‘“‘ quick,’’ ‘‘ medium’”’ and “slow.’’ But 


_ the other countries—American, German and French—only 


one class, and it was considered advisable to follow these, as 
it is only in exceptional cases, such as harbour works, &c., 
that a variation in the set is needed, and it can always be 
arranged with the manufacturer. Temperature again is a 
‘very important factor in determining the set. A high tem- 
emai quickens the setting, while a low temperature retards 
it, 
Soundness. 


Pats of neat cement of normal consistency, about 3 inches 
in diameter, 4 inch thick at centre and tapering to a thin 
edge, shall be kept in moist air for a period of twenty-four 
hours in a closed box or under damp cloths. One of these 
pee shall then be kept in air at a temperature of 58° to 64° 

ahr., and observed at intervals for at least twenty-eight 
days. Another of the pats shall be kept in water maintained 
as near 70° Fahr. as practicable, and observed at intervals 
for at least twenty-eight days. A third pat shall be exposed 
im any convenient way in an atmosphere of steam, above 
boiling water, in a loosely closed vessel, for five hours, and 


then observed. These pats shall remain firm and hard, and 


q "J 
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shall show no signs of distortion, abnormal curvature, crack- 
ing or disintegrating. 

The cement shall also be tested by the Le Chatelier method, 
and shall in no case show a greater expansion than 5 milli- 
metres (4 inch) after twenty-four hours’ aeration. The appa- 
ratus for conducting the Le Chatelier test consists of a small 
split cylinder of spring brass or other suitable metal of 
0.5 millimetre (4, inch) in thickness, forming a mould 
30 millimetres (1;% inch) internal diameter and 30 millimetres 
(1s inch) high. On either side of the split are attached two 
indicators with pointed ends, the distance from these ends to 
the centre of the cylinder being 165 millimetres (64 inches). 
In conducting the test the mould is to be placed upon a small 
piece of glass and filled: with neat cement mortar of normal 
consistency, care being taken to keep the edges of the mould 
gently together while this operation is being performed. The 
mould is then to be covered with another glass plate, a small 
weight is to be placed on this, and the mould is then to be 
immediately placed in water at a temperature of 58° to 64° 
Fahr., and left there for twenty-four hours. The distance 
separating the indicator-points is then to be measured and 
the mould placed in cold water, which is to be brought to 
boiling point in fifteen to thirty minutes and kept boiling for 
six hours. After cooling, the distance between the points is 
again to be measured ; the difference between the two measure- 
ments represents the expansion of the cement, which is not 
to exceed the aforesaid limit of 5 millimetres (4 inch). 

Note.—For the constancy of volume test or soundness the 
American method has been adopted—the pat test—and for 
confirming it the Chatelier method. New South Wales has the 
pat test and the Bauschinger method of direct measurement 
ofaprism. The treatment of pats needs more than any other 
part of these tests the skilled observer, and though it is pro- 
perly made and observed, they give a correct indication of the 
soundness, it is possible for the inexperienced to get very 
misleading results. This is another of the principal reasons 
why a Government testing laboratory should be éstablished. 

To thoroughly examine a pat it should be ascertained :— 
(1) Whether it has left the glass; (2) if it has left the glass 
whether it is straight or curved ; (3) whether it has developed 
cracks due to shrinkage, expansion or disintegration; (4) 
whether it is blotched ; (5) whether the glass is cracked. 

A. Pats im water should be straight, free from cracks and 
not blotched. ' 

B. Pats kept in air should not show disintegration cracks, 
should not be excessively curled nor blotched. 

C. Cracking the glass in the water pat, expansion cracks, 
and slight curvature in the air pat, and leaving the glass in 
either air or water are not considered to be indicative of 


} injurious properties, 


In conclusion I wish to emphasise the advantages to archi- 
tects of a central testing laboratory. Architects use cement in 
smaller quantities than engineers, and cannot wait for the 
tests, which take many weeks, so that both the items of expense 
and time would render it impossible for them to individually 
test the cement; yet the importance of their having reliable 
cement is quite as necessary as it is for engineers, and is 
increasing with the use of reinforced concrete. Now if the 
architect could get his cement with a certificate from the 
central testing laboratory all doubt would be removed, and 
he could be sure of his material. The questions of tempera- 
ture, skill of the operator, instruments reauired and time of 
tests make individual testing impossible to the architects and 
difficult for the engineer. These difficulties would, all be 
removed by the establishment of a central testing laboratory. 


The Yarmouth Town Council at their last meeting con- 
sidered a report from the borough surveyor on the old towers 
and town walls, in which he urged :—(a) That to.preserve the 
Blackfriars Road tower certain work was required which 
would cost 100/.; (6) that steps should be taken, as oppor- 
tunity occurred, to open up to view the towers and town 
walls; (c) that steps should: be taken, as opportunity oc- 
curred, to repair the flint facing where same had fallen out ; 
(d) that the tops of the walls should be protected from wet 
soaking into them by being rendered with Portland cement 
concrete. For (c) and (d) he asked that a sum of 50/. should 
be set aside annually, to be expended under the direction of 
the committee. The Council resolved to grant the sum of 30/. 
to be expended at once in securing the most dangerous part of 
the Blackfriars Road tower, and that 70/. for completing the 
repairs to the Blackfriars Road tower, and 50/. for general 
repairs be included in the rating estimates to be made in 
March next. | 
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GENERAL. 


The Design by Mr. H. Burke-Downing for the secondary 
school, Bromley, Kent, has been adopted. It was placed first 
by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., assessor 1n the competition, 
limited to Messrs. Russell & Cooper, Arnold Mitchell, C. H. B, 
Quennell, E. Hellicar, John Ladds and H. Burke-Downing. 


A Memorial of Napoleon I. and Victor Hugo is in course 
of erection in a prominent place on the Island of Elba. The 
Emperor’s residence is a matter of history. The young Hugo 
was brought there in his infancy, and remained in Elba until 
his third year. It is a novel arrangement to have two such 
men commemorated in that way. 


Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R.1.B.A., will open a discussion on 
“The Architecture and Sanitation of Elementary School 
Buildings” at the provincial sessional meeting of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at York on the 17th inst. 


The King’s Norton Education Committee On Tuesday 
accepted the plans of Mr. W. Alex. Harvey (Birmingham) 
for new infants’ schools at Stirchley, the cost of which the 
architect estimated at 4,173/.; and also the plans of Mr. 
William H. Ashford, Birmingham, for new schools at Selly 
Park, the cost of which was estimated at 15,938/. 


The Competition for the secondary school, Cleckheaton, 
has had the following result :—First prize, Mr. William H. 
Thorp, Leeds; second, Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite, Leeds ; third, 
Mr. R. Fielding Farrar, Leeds. The next three in order of 
merit were Messrs. Dixon & Potter, Manchester; Messrs. 
‘Walter Hanstock & Son, Batley; Mr. J. B. Langley, 
Manchester. 

A Meeting of the Architects’ Technical Bureau was held 
last week at the offices, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
W.C. It was proposed to form committees consisting of 
members of the existing committee and subscribers, for the 
purpose of selecting those subjects among the heterogeneous 
mass of literature sent by manufacturers that are of sufficient 
merit to warrant an architect’s acceptance of them, and to 
send to the subscribers this information in a standardised 
form for filing in a folio that will be supplied by the bureau 
for this purpose. 


Lord Iveagh has presented to the Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art, Dublin, “ Pretty Jennie Bond,” by G. F. Watts, 
R.A.; “Lilacs,” by Sir John Millais, P.R.A. ; and “ A View 
in Venice,” by James Holland. 


The Manchester New Infirmary will shortly be thrown 
open for inspection. On October 16 Mr. E. T. Hall, the 
architect, will conduct the Press round the building. The 
public will be admitted during the following week, when the 
charge of admission will vary from 5s. to 6d. 


The Gouncil of the Royal Society of Arts Offered, under 
the terms of the Stock Trust, a gold medal, or a prize of 20/., 
for competition amongst the students of the schools of art of 
the United Kingdom, at the annual competition held during 
the present year. The prize was offered for the best original 
designs for an architectural decoration, to be carried out in 
painting, stucco, carving, mosaic, or any other process suitable 
for the side of a room or a hall, a ceiling, the apse or side of 
the chancel of a church, or part of the interior of a building. 
Acting on the recommendation of the Board of Education, the 
Council of the Society have awarded the prize to Frederick 
Sydney Smith, School of Art, West Bromwich, for a design 
for the decoration of a church interior. 


Mr. John Bilson, F.8.A., on the instructions of Sir Charles 
W. Strickland, has made a careful survey of the ruins of 
Whitby Abbey, and indicated certain works of repair which he 
considered necessary for the preservation of the building. 
These are to be carried out in sections, and the first portion is 
entrusted to Mr. Anelay, of York. 


A Committee has been formed for the purpose of raising 
funds for the extension of Wimbledon Common by acquiring 
land situated between the common and Richmond Park, upon 
which building operations are contemplated. The scheme has 
the warm support of many of :the principal residents in 
Wimbledon, asjwell as of several of the neighbouring borough 
councils. 


The Pontefract Town Council at their last meeting by 


eight votes to seven appointed one of their number as archi 
tect for a proposed school. The education committee 
suggested that plans be invited from Pontefract architects. 
The architect, in thanking the Council, said he regretted it 
was not unanimous. He stated he had been promised by both 
‘parties when his firm were honorary architects to the free 
library that he should have any future business. 


“the rest of the loan. 


The Wellingborough Borough Education Committee having 
offered premiums of 20/., 15/. and 10/. respectively for designs 
of anew Council school to be erected at Grimsbury, ninety- 
two sets of plans were received, and the committee have 
selected those of Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, of Welling- 
borough. The second premium was awarded to Messrs. 
Greenhalgh & Brockbank, Southend-on-Sea, and the third to” 
Messrs. Lander, Bedells & Crompton, John Street, Bedford 
Row, London. The school will provide accommodation for 
600 children, and the entire cost is not to exceed 6,000/. 
Should the work be proceeded with, Messrs. Talbot Brown & 
Fisher will be appointed architects at a remuneration of 5 per 
cent. on the outlay in respect to the work carried out under ~ 
their supervision. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., will commence a course 
of public lectures on ‘Renaissance (including modern) 
Architecture,” illustrated by lantern slides, plans, views and 
diagrams at the University of London, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington, S.W., on Monday, October 5, at — 
8 p.m. These lectures will deal with the principal buildings 
erected in Europe from the fifteenth century to the present 
day, and it will be shown how the various influences of 
geography, geology, climate, religion, social and_ political 
events and history have helped to mould their special form 
and give them their distinctive character. The increased 
interest taken by the public in this subject, as seen by the 
numbers who attended the Ancient and Medizval courses, is 
evidently due to the fact that people realise that a knowledge 
of architectural history adds much to the interest of travelling 
which is now within the reach of all classes. 


' he Belfast City Council have applied to the Local Govern-— 
ment Board to sanction loans of three sums, amounting to an 
aggregate of 25,0001. This amount is for extending the Tech- 
nical Institute, completing Victoria Park, and making 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act. The 
Local Government Board have directed Mr. P. C. Cowan, their 
chief engineering inspector, to hold a local inquiry at the 
City Hall on Tuesday next. These loans have been requested 
that the Council may be in a position to commence the works 
at the earliest possible moment, so as to provide employment 
for those out of work through trade depression. 


The Worcestershire County Council recently received a 
communication from the Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on Canals and Waterways inquiring whether, in the event of 
the enlargement and improvement of the canals and water- 
ways connecting Birmingham, &c., by the Grand Junction 
Canal route with London and the Thames, the County 
Council would receive and forward traffic by this route. A 
reply was sent to the effect that the Council believed the 
improved water service would be largely used, but that details 
of the exact amount of traffic could not be given, as that must 
depend upon the individual trader. The Council would, 
where possible, convey their road and other materials by 
water. 


The Board of Works recently refused to recommend the 
Treasury to advance a loan of 10,0001. to the Limerick Cor- 
poration to build a central technical institute in the city, and 
a sum of 3,0001. to construct drainage works on the ground of 
the state of the Corporation finances and the high urban tax 
imposed on the city ratepayers, amounting to 11s. 6d. in the 
£. The Corporation prepared a statement showing the 
position of the city finances, and explaining how the expen- 
diture was incurred, and this was forwarded to the Board of 
Works in order that they might reconsider their decision. On 
Saturday the town clerk received a communication from the 
Department intimating that the Board of Works had gone into 
the matter afresh, with the result that they had decided to 
adhere to their resolution. The application for the money 
would be accordingly refused. It is stated that London 
financiers are willing to advance the amount of the loans on 
the security of the city rates. 


The King’s Norton and Northfield Urban District — 
Council have received an intimation that the Local Govern- 
ment Board approve of their scheme to purchase King’s 
Heath House and grounds for the purpose of a public park. _ 
At the recent inquiry strong opposition was made to the — 
scheme. The proposed park is situate at the junction of — 
Vicarage and Avenue Roads, is fifteen acres in extent, and © 
possesses an ornamental lake. The purchase price is 11,500/., — 
of which 1,0001. is taken to be the value of the house. For | 
the latter sum the loan is made repayable in thirty years, 
but a term of sixty years is granted for the repayment of 
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THE WEEK. 


‘Tur competition for the international memorial of the 
Reformation at Geneva has been decided. The jury, con- 
‘sisting of MM. A. Barruotomg, sculptor, Cu. GIRAULT, 
member of the Institut, Professor TuaILton, Professor 
‘Bruno Scumirz, Grorce J. Frampton, R.A., Professor 
Guuu, ALFRED CARTIER, HoRACE DE SaussuRE, Lucien 


Gautier, président de 1’Association du Monument de Ja 
Réformation, held meetings on October 2, 3, and 4. 
Seventy-one designs were submitted. Five of the designs 
were late, but were admitted under restriction. After the 
preliminary examination fifty-two were eliminated, and 
nineteen were reserved for detailed study. It was found 
that they could be divided into three groups, namely, those 
adapted to a site in a garden, others adapted for a prome- 
nade, while others were supposed to be erected in front 
of the Wall of the Reformers. Some of the authors of the 
last arranged for ramps or staircases to the Rue de la 
Croix-Rouge or the Promenade de la Treille. The jury 
unanimously preferred the last class. The first prize of 
10,000 francs was awarded to No. 52, bearing the motto 
“Le Mur.’ It was considered to be the best solution, 
owing to its dignity and severity and its adaptability to 
the position. But the jury did not consider the models of 
the figures presented sculptural qualities equal to those 
‘ound in other designs. The authors are MM. Monop & 
LAVERRIERE, architects, of Lausanne; MM. Tartiens & 
DuBois, architects, of Lausanne ; and M. Reymoyp, 
sculptor, of Paris. A second prize of 6,000 francs was 
\warded to No. 41 (which had for motto ‘ Le Mur des 
’éformateurs ’’) for its architectural and, especially, 
culptural qualities. The authors are MM. H. P. N ENOT, 
rchitect, Paun Lanpowskt, sculptor, Hmnri Bovcuarp, 
culptor, ‘all of Paris. Prizes of 2,00C francs were 
warded to Guipo Brancont, sculptor, Turin; Pavy 
JECHER, sculptor, Berlin ; Epmonp Faro, architect, 
reneva (aided by ADOLPHE Tuiers, architect, Paris, and 
SEYssEs, sculptor, Paris: Horvat JANOS, sculptor, 
hida-Pesth; CHarues Puumer, architect, Cirey, with 
‘IEDERHAUSEN Ropo, sculptor, Berne; P. HEuvrtTIER, 
‘chitect, Paris (collaborator, G. THORIMBERT), with 
, SICARD, sculptor, Paris (collaborator, L. Barats) ; and 
ZAN Fiaur, architect, Paris, with ANDRE VERMARE, 
ulptor, Paris. The committee, in accepting No. 52, 
ay make other arrangements for the sculpture. 
+. aa 
THE Castle of Dumbarton, which seems to grow out 
| high, is one of the picturesque 
jects which meet the eyes of visitors as they travel by 
7 The position is so favourable 
2m its command of the river and the 
untry, we can well imagine it has been the scene of 


> is not of much account, 

‘1 up possession of it to the 
ere is no doubt it will be treated with proper respect 
1 as an historic building will med italien: 
‘ay. But the County Council appear desirous 


@ hold upon it. At one time they thought of 
to serve as a barrack for 1 


\ginative men are no doubt able to Suggest a variety of 


trol, 


TE Se RE ae 
Tue large open space in front of Notre Dame Paris 
wn as the ‘ Parvis,’’ or, more properly, the Place du 
“is, must have been restricted to the use of wor- 
‘Pers in the cathedral. At one time there were eleyen 
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steps to be ascended before the building could be entered, 
While now the floor of the cathedral is almost on a level 
» With. the parvis.> If there was similar traffic to that 
which now is to be seen and heard the ground could not 
have been raised. The influence of old associations pre- 
vailed until recently, and the parvis was more dimly 
lighted than any of the streets. The danger which arose 
from modern methods of driving made it necessary that 
something should be done for the safety of people who 
walked in the parvis, and it was therefore propased to 
erect several refuges with high standard lamps in order 
to illuminate the space and to organise the traffic. But 
there are several Opponents to such a change, because 
it Was supposed to be out of keeping with the ancient 
church. One of the municipal councillors has therefore 
brought forward an alternative scheme which jt is 
believed will meet the difficulty. He advocates that the 
refuges shall be made of thick plaques of glass from 
2 to 3 feet in height and lighted in the lower parts 
by electric lamps placed near the ground. While the 
light will be sufficient at night the retuge will not be 
ugly in the day. The lamps which have been set 
up on the pavement in front of the cathedral he proposes 
to remove and to substitute for them others which will 
appear as if arising from the iron railings. By the 
arrangement it is hoped an improvement would be accom - 
plished and the picturesqueness of the cathedral would 
not be diminished. 


On Monday next an‘ International Road Congress is 
to be opened in Paris. In France as in Great Britain 
highways have to withstand wear and tear of a kind which 
was not foreseen when the roads were constructed. 
Admirers of the ancien régime will say that in the happy 
days which were prior to the Revolution there would be 
no difficulty in making roads withstand still heavier traffic. 
All that was necessary was to make every local corvée 
work for a greater number of days without any payment 
as was the duty of vassals to their seigneurs. If they 
objected to the extra labour there were prisons enough 
in which they could be kept. As the good old times 
cannot be recalled the French authorities find it difficult 
to keep the roads in good order at a moderate cost. The 
French Government have applied to the Road Surveyors’ 
Association of Scotland as to other bodies for advice. 
The report states that tar macadam is the best com- 
bination of materials, and that the road of the future must 
be at least 60 feet wide (carriageway 40 feet, and two 
10-feet footpaths). The foundation must be strong and 
composed of concrete or equally hard material. The 
drainage must be carefully attended to. The surface 
hard and absolutely uniform in camber at curves; the 
road, where possible, to be banked on the outside to 
reduce the risk of accidents to a minimum. The surface 
should be hard enough or tough enough to withstand 
the suction of the rubber tyre and the grinding action 
of the iron-shod one. In the case of the heavy motor or 
steam tractor the question of the size of the wheels plays 
an important part in the damage caused to the~?oads. 
The Association consider that the damage to main roads 
is the result of high horse-powered cars driven at ex- 
cessive speed, also the slower vehicle, such as the heavy 
motor waggon or the traction engine. With the vehicles 
above described the tractive effort is derived from the 
wheel, which on a macadamised road has the effect of 
loosening or displacing the surface, consequently a new 
factor is set up in the question of road maintenance. 
Rubber-tyred vehicles driven at a high speed cause the 
surface of the road to suffer from the suction of the 
pneumatic tyre in the nature of- small pittings and 
sinkings, also displacing the small binding material and 


leaving it to be ground down by the iron-shod one, which, 
besides deteriorating the road, creates dust in summer 
and mud in winter. 
proud of their motors than Englishmen, 
fore, very doubtful whether anything will be done to 
prevent the use of 
destructiveness, 


The French are, however, more 


and it is, there- 


pneumatic tyres in spite of their 
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THE OXFORD MUSEUM. 

HE jubilee of the Oxford Museum has been celebrated 
1 this week. The building, or rather group of build- 
ings, 1s entitled to commemoration not only from its archi- 
tectural interest, but also because it is one of those struc- 
tures which can be considered as an historic document. 
The foundation-stone of the building was laid in 1855, after 
the committee had been for a time endeayouring to remove 
the difficulties which beset the initiation of such an insti- 
tution. At the time there was much commotion in the 
minds of Englishmen ; and, as it was often before and 
since, the University of Oxford was on its trial. The 
Crimean War had demonstrated our weakness in co-ordi- 
nation. As Mark Parison wrote :—_‘** We have no system 
in anything. We can build more solidly, durably, quickly 
than at any former time, but we have no architecture ; 
we add room to room, but we cannot lay out an interior. 
All our arts of design are become mere copyings from 
patterns. We have brave and enduring soldiers, officers 
of resolution and skill, but no generalship.. We have the 
stores and supplies of war in profusion, no capacity for 
organising 4 commissariat. There is a corresponding 
deficiency in our education. We have some excellent dis- 
ciplihe in practical life, in public schooling, in the energy 
bf our trade; we have no systematic education.”’ 

It would take us a long time to relate the variety. of 
methods which were proposed in order that Oxford should 
possess that systematic education. Was it knowledge 
alone that was required, and the development of the Uni- 
versity into a studium generale, or was it to continue to be 
as it once was—an institution in which the powers of the 
mind were supposed to be developed by obtaining certain 
degrees? The Museum was to play an important part in 
most of the suggested improvements. Already there was 
the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, and, although neglected 
for a time, an effort had been made during recent years 
to widen its range. But what was desired was a museum 
in which the facts and laws of the natural world should 
be exemplified and ‘Ilustrated rather ‘than one filled 
with heterogeneous collections like those in the apothe- 
cary’s shop in Mantua, but on a larger scale. Dr. ACLAND, 
who was one of the promoters of the project, considered 
that such a Museum would even serve as an introductory 
school for those who wished to follow practical medicine 
as a profession and in other ways it could become aidful. 

In the hope that the Museum would bring art into a 
closer connection with Nature, Joun Ruskin gave vigorous 


support to the proposals, and he became in one way the’ 


most dominating influence. He had already gained repu- 
tation by his ‘© Modern Painters,’’ his ‘‘ Stones of Venice, 
his ‘‘ Lectures on Architecture and’ Painting,”’ and other 
works. The man who said there is material enough in a 
single flower for the ornament of a score of cathedrals, and 
who suggested that a score of such buildings should be 
erected each to illustrate a single flower, must have rejoiced 
at the prospect of seeing a building in which flowers could 
-be presented as well as paintings of them. Organic form, 
he held, was not only the basis of all noble design in sculp- 
ture and painting, but in architecture also. 

Ruskin’s influence was suggested by the history of 
the design for the building. There was a competition in 
which E. M. Barry prepared at least four designs. Two 
of them were shown in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1855. He was successful in obtaining the first place, 
which, as happened afterwards, was only a barren honour. 
Other designers were H: B. Garuine, E. Euuis and 
J. W. Papworth. Rusxrn had, however, examined the 
Engineering School of Trinity College, Dublin, which he 
described as ‘* the first realisation I had the joy to see of 
the principles I had, until then, been endeavouring to 
teach.’’ Through his exertions the architects Sir THOMAS 
Drane and Mr. Woopwarp obtained the commission for 
the Oxford Museum. The best details of the work, he 
said, were executed by sculptors who had been born and 
trained in Dublin, *‘ and the first window of the facade of 
the building, in which was inaugurated the study of 
natural science in England, in true fellowship. with litera- 
ture, was carved from my design by an Irish sculptor. ”’ 
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Afterwards he described the Museum as being “‘ the fi 
building raised in England since the close of the fifteen 
century which has fearlessly put to new trial. this « 
faith in Nature, and in the genius of the unassisted wo 
man, who gathered out of Nature the materials he needed 
In the Dublin building flowers and plants were cop 
from Nature, and the leaves and blossom of the pot 
were prominent. In Oxford a wider range was allow 
But as it happened, many capitals and other parts Ww 
Jeft unfinished either from lack of funds or from the 
difference of the University authorities. Through 
deficiency of the ornamentation the building at pres 
appears more severe than had been contemplated. F 
cusson had to admit that the flowers at least were s 
cessful. ‘‘ It is to be hoped,’ he wrote, © that no stu 
specimens of the modern genus Felis will be intrody 
into the Museum, or we May lose the illusion to be ee 
from contemplating the long-backed specimens @t 
medigeval species which crawl round the windows of 
library in the most strangely prehistoric attitudes. 
one really good point in the whole design is the rang 
pillars with their capitals which surround the inner 
but they are good precisely because they are not € 
The shafts are simply cylinders of British marbles; 
capitals adorned with representations of plants 
animals, as like Nature as the material and the ski 
the artist would admit of, and as unlike the Gothic 
of the facade as two representations of the same cla 
objects can well be made.’? ne 

A concession was made to the period by employing 
work in the large central hall, the roof of which ap) 
to be set up as if in defiance of Gothic vaulting. Ri 
looked on the construction as genuine craftsman’s \ 
and indeed it‘may be said that he inaugurated his . 
the relations between employers and employed with 
Museum, for he delivered a lecture to the .workm 
1856. He had, it is true, lectured at the Working | 
College some years earlier, but at Oxford he had 
who were engaged on a common object, and who the 
had interest in a special address. ae 

The promoters of the Museum gained another si 
when the Radcliffe Library was transferred to them. 
before the arrangements were completed it was 4 
that the illustrations and apparatus of vegetable | 
should not be united to the other material. The 
“yastrative works of existing flora as well as the her! 
had to be parted from those delineating the fossil 
The physics and chemistry of plants had also to | 
sued apart from the physics and chemistry of the im 
and animal world. It was to be expected that im 
complete unity could not be realised on the first 
ment, although subsequently there may be more 8 

If Jonn Rusxrn were invited to give an. opini 
later period about the advantage of having such a 
as he contemplated in Oxford he would, we imag 
less sanguine as to its success. He realised that 
purposes of instruction, and that is the main ol 
Oxford, museums were not adapted. They are tri 
and can appeal sometimes to the eyes and somet 
the understanding; or they may be considered 2! 
of reference in which knowledge obtained elsew! 
be verified. The experience of lectures in museu 
ports this conclusion, for the difficulties which m 
in the mind of a student before an object cannot 
explained, for the temporary guide may be afraid ¢ 
other followers. The scholars of the old school ¥ 
opposed to the creation of a new Museum were 1 
unwisely. Oxford had a reputation for thoro 
while a museum seems intended to favour panto! 
slight acquaintance with a great many things. As 
of recreation museums are valuable. Anyone 
visited the Museum founded by JOHN Ruski 
suburbs of Sheffield will not deny that opimion. 
an ordinary house was employed, but it gained it 
the beauty of the contents of two or three, rooms. 
and art were combined for the pleasure of those ¥ 


- Precious stones Suggested, the loveliness of colc 


was tg be found in dark, unfathomed caves, and 


= 


4 
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of flowers confirmed the advantage of adopting Nature as | 


a guide. A few specimens of metalwork, paintings and 
reduced copies of famous pictures were proofs of what 
could be done by art when created forms were taken as 
models, A visit was Jikely to induce people to go there 
again and again, and the most fastidious critic was never 
likely to be bored, no matter how often he went there. 
There can be no question that the Oxford. Museum has 
served the purposes of the University. Problems have 
arisen which would have amazed the professors, tutors 
and fellows of the Georgian period. Much was taught 
about things while not recognising them as actualities. 
There have been, for instance, teachers of mechanics who 
were successful, but who could not attempt to determine 
the strength of a floor if the problem were set before them. 
Familiarity with objects such as. are now seen as models 
in the classrooms of humble technical schools would have 
given a new direction to the thoughts of such men; and 
‘their students would also be benefited. A question must, 
“however, arise from time to time, namely, If the Museum 
is serviceable to Oxford, why is so much of thesculpture 
-left unfinished, as if to suggest such a building was a 
“!-Folly ”?? wor min 


_ .EDWARDIAN INVENTORIES. . 

_ A LCUIN the Englishman, who belonged to the school 
of York, was one of the advisers of CHARLEMAGNE 
‘in.making arrangements for the education of his subjects 
throughout the empire. He is consequently one of the 
Most interesting figures in the history of European 
civilisation. As such he received the eulogies of Guizor, 
who saw in him the type of the “modern mind which 
endeavoured to combine Christian doctrines with pagan 
literature. The name of Aucurn has been adopted for a 
Jiterary and antiquarian club which was formed a few 
years ago “‘ to encourage and assist in the practical study 
of ceremonial and the arrangement of churches, their 
furniture and ornaments, in accordance with the rubrics 
‘of the Book of Common Prayer, strict obedience to which 
is the guiding principle of the work of the club.’? ALcurn 
would probably be amazed at the distinction. But as he 
was the founder of the University of. Paris, and sought 
the education of all classes by imparting every kind of 
knowledge, it might be concluded that.he would not 
ignore the spoliation of English churches in the sixteenth 
century, about seven and a half centuries after his 
departure from this world. The majority of the publica- 
tions of the Alcuin Society relate.to the revolution in 
ecclesiastical affairs under Heyry VIII. and some of his 
“Successors, and particularly in reference to ‘‘ Instrumenta 
* Eeclesiastica.’’ The latest among them is entitled .‘‘ The 
wardian Inventories for Buckinghamshire.’’ It is 
edited by Mr. F. C. Esxzs, from transcripts by the Rey. 
J. KE. Brown, B.A., and is published by Lonemans, 

GREEN & Co. | 
It is unnecessary for us to enter at any length into the 
effects which followed the assumption of supremacy in 
the Church by Henry VIII. However despotic he was, 
an effort was made to carry out the. suppression of 
monasteries and nunneries in an orderly way. The 


King’s Commissioners were most eager to obtain the. 


landed property belonging to monks and nuns. But they 
also sisted on the production of money, plate, jewels, 
and especially books which might relate to the king’s 
actions. Henry, apparently, was supposed to do things 
im a wholesale way, and preferred the possession of a 
monastery or a nunnery, with the adjacent lands, to 
pictures or ornaments which were found in churches. 
Hewnry’s notions of ritual were somewhat vague, and it 
would be dangerous for any parishioners if they became 
ieonoclasts. Under Epwarp VI. those who sought 
_ Possession of ecclesiastical property could only be con- 
sidered as’ mere gleaners after their predecessors. 
_ Nortnumpertanp found that the Crown debts could not 


_ be met by such monastic possessions as were available. ’ 


_ Accordingly Commissions were issued to seize for the 


| 


Treasury all the plate, jewels, and ornaments belonging 
to the churches, leaving only as many chalices in each as. 
might be necessary for the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, and such ornaments as the Commissioners in their 
discretion should think requisite. _ 

Apparently the Commission was issued in May 1552, 
or a couple of months before the death of Epwarp. 
Inventories which had been made at an earlier time were 
used and compared with the actual contents of each 
church. According to Mr. Eres, while some of. the 
inventories are very full and include valueless items, 
private embezzlement took place, and church ornaments 
were hidden or disposed of., Although the inventories are 
not unlike the catalogues of humble auctions (for 
instance, ‘‘ One little bell in the steeple, a handbell, one 
old cope; one vestment, one silver chalice, one eloth for 
the Communion table ’’), yet by the labour of the editor 
conclusions are drawn which will be interesting to lovers. 
of archeology. | | 

It has been found that out of a hundred and twenty- 
two churches in Buckinghamshire a hundred and twenty 
possessed chalices. Chesham possessed no less than five. 
Silver-gilt was the usual material. One is mentioned as 
having a copper foot. At Biddlesden there was a. tin 
chalice, which the Commissioners allowed to remain. 
There were pyxes in forty-two churches. There were 
crosses at a hundred churches. The materials employed 
are described as latten, copper, brass, wood,, plated; and 
an iron cross existed at Dinton. Vestments ‘were 
numerous, although the kind is not always defined. The 
colours given are white, red, crimson, green, blue, and 
black. Mr. Eeies says :—‘‘ These inventories throw but 
little light on the question of the use of the different 
colours. Their contents would lead one to the general 
conclusion that nothing of the nature of a rigid and 
elaborate colour sequence was followed. Many of the 
smalier churches do not seem to have had enough vest- 
ments to have observed such a sequence.’’ White fustian 
or bustian is mentioned as a material, and it is supposed 
to have resembled sackcloth, which appears to have been 
used for Lenten vestments elsewhere. In one there 
was a vestment of purple velvet with branches and 
images embroidered with gold, and at Chalfont St. Peter 
one of green velvet figured with daisies and_birds. 

_Censers or thuribles are mentioned in sixty-three 
cases; most of them were made of latten, but five were of 
silver. Vessels for holy water were found in thirty-eight 
places. At Chenies there was ‘‘ a pan of brass that tne 
holy water stood in at the church door,’’ on which it is 
remarked that ‘‘ a movable basin was used in place of the 
stone. basin built into the wall.’’ This explains the 
absence of such basins in many medieval churches, and 
also the purpose of niches and recesses close to the door 
but with no basin, which are met, with occasionally. 

It is not a little remarkable that neither painter’s nor 
sculptor’s work is recognised as having-any value. We 
could imagine that stalls would occasionally be recognised 
as commanding a price. But dealers probably cared little 
for such goods. We sometimes meet with records of 
chests bound over with iron. But the entries are made 
to suggest that they had been taken out of the church by 
some parishioner, who may have thought he was safe in 
removing such objects. In other instances we hear of 
candlesticks and the like being sold, and the money 
bestowed on the poor or expended in repairing the high- 
ways. It must have been anticipated that when Queen 
Mary ascended the throne Church property would not be 
easily obtained, and shrewd people therefore turned 1552 
to account: Thus in the town of Buckingham we find it 
stated that since a former inventory had been taken 
several objects were sold for the maintenance of a school 
and the reparation of a broken bridge. Among them were. 
a cross of silver-gilt with a silver staff, two silver censers 
with a silver boat for the incense, a cope and vestments of 
murray velvet, three copes of blue velvet, and two of 
white damask... The silver, we suppose, was melted 
down, but the vestments might have been converted into 
ladies’ robes. 
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It is generally supposed that the medieval churches 
-were rich in their ddornments, and that the services were 
pageants. In cities and large towns and in the chapels 
of great’ abbeys there must have been much which gratified 
the eyes of worshippers. But in rural churches there 
could not have been a display of riches during the services 
on. high festivals. . The inventories are evidence. There 
would be a silver chalice, a cross, perhaps three chasubles, 
a couple of brass candlesticks, and one or two bells. The 
spoils of many of those churches could not have helped 
greatly in diminishing the royal debts. It was not with 
the object’ of reforming abuses the Commissioners were 
sent about the country. “Indeed, at the time ‘it was 
doubtful what was considered legal and what was believed 
to be an.aid to superstition. The purpose of the inven- 
‘tories has. been correctly expressed by Mr. EEiEs :— 
‘Prom the whole story of the Edwardian spoliation of 
the English churches we can only gather that the chief 
motive on the part of the king and his advisers was not 
religious, scarcely even political; but, to quote their own 
words, ‘forasmuch as the king’s majesty had need 
presently of a mass of money.’ The wave of extreme 
Puritanism which swept over portions of the country 
under the influence of Continental Protestantism was cer- 
tainly taken advantage of to the fullest extent as a pre- 
text and an excuse for the spoiling of the Church, but it 
was very far from being a motive of the royal policy.” 

It is an advantage that,in our time such a subject can 
be treated without regard to controversial matters. The 
antiquary can regret the destruction of objects many of 
which were no doubt marked by beauty, without incurring 
the suspicion that he is a votary of any kind of ecclesiastical 
practice, and can condemn the financial necessities which 
made the ruler of the State become an imitator of Bar- 
poLPu, who was deservedly hanged for stealing a pyx of 
little price. The Alcuin Club will, we hope, enrich 
historical literature with several copies of old manu- 
scripts like the inventories for Buckinghamshire, which 
will form impartial histories of a period hitherto obscured 
by means of the efforts to elucidate it. 


SOUTH WALES COTTAGE EXHIBITION. 


SITE-PLANNING competition has been decided by the 
judges, Messrs. G. T. Brown, R. Bedford Tylor, and 
Raymond Unwin, architects, with Mr. Marcus Hosking, 
estate agent, Swansea Corporation, who have given the follow- 
ing award: — 

We carefully examined the plans sent in for this com- 
petition, and after eliminating about eighty, we went into the 
minute details of thosé remaining, and it was only after a 
considerable amount of careful comparison and discussion that 
we were able to arrive at a final decision. . 

We award the gold medal to the design sent in by Mr. 
James Crossland, architect, Broughton-in-Furness. We con- 
sider this design deserves the first place on account of the 
careful consideration given to the contours of the site, the 
economical arrangement of roads, the treatment of the aspect, 
the possibilities of picturesque treatment in town-planning, 
and the general practicability of the design for the purposes 
of the-Cottage Exhibition. 
two places additional depth may be given to the plots, 
are rather too shallow. j 

The design submitted by Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse, archi- 
tect, Park House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, is awarded the 
silver medal, in spite of the small frontages provided for the 
cottages and the fact that some of the side roads do not comply 
with the by-laws as to width. The contour arrangements are 
excellent, the total lengths of roads low, the treatment of 
aspect good, and the design possesses so much architectural 
merit that we have awarded it the second prize. 

The design sent in by Mr. John W. Aldiss, architect, New- 
bridge, Mon., is placed third on account of the great economy 
in the construction of the roads and consideration of aspect 
and sea view. The general access from west to east is, however, 
defective. . aa . 


- Architect's Description of Gold Medal Design, No. 54.-- 
Primary Considerations.—On visiting the site dealt with 
in the accompanying scheme it was immediately evident that 
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while the ground possesses every feature one could desite from 
the artistic standpoint, except perhaps foliage, there is a real 
practical difficulty in the contours. The writer’s first care 
was therefore to contour the whole of the site plan. to show 
every 2 feet of rise or fall ata glance., By this means it has 
been possible to plan roads, the centre lines of which will, 
except for very short distances, follow the natural level of 
the ground, and, at, the same time, in pleasing and artistic 
curves. ,, Y “i ae 
Contours and Curves.—It is the competitor’s experience. 
' that roads planned as above have the most artistic appearance 
as well as being the cheapest. They emphasise the natural 
contours of the ground, which in themselves are always 
Catenary curves are by far the best for ' road- 
planning. The curves to set radii which engineers employ 
are perfectly right on. railways, but railway works are not 
artistic. Again, catenary curves are the natural curves which 
an ordinary vehicle, such as a cart, cycle, or carriage, takes, 


and with their freer appearance are both practically and 


7 rae 


_ SAdanas Corsage, ExKIBITIOn, 
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Competitive PLAN 
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sesthetically the best. Perspective foreshortening, it shou 
be’ remembered, always causes the curves to look more pr 
nounced on the ground than on paper. : : 
System in Planning.—My next care has been to give e@ 
road a directly obvious raison d’étre, and to avoid any cul-c 
sac, maze-like or rabbit-warren appearance. The upper 2) 
lower crescent roads, the main avenue, the promenade, & 
have each their distinctive individuality without impair 
the unity of the whole. | 
tiadients.—Most of the roads are either level or of 
gradient of less steepness than one in thirty, and nowhere }' 
gradient of more than one in ten employed, except 1 1 
approach from Pen-y-graig Road, determined by the con 
tions of the competition, where it is one in 8.75. On ma 
hills in the North of England, some of which the writer hi 
self has surveyed and which are the main toutes’ betwe 
large towns, the gradient is steeper than one in seven, so tl | 
there should be no difficulty in the above maximum - one | 
ten. Le | + Se | 
Tram Routes. am informed that trams, presuma 
cable trams, will eventually run either up Pen-y-gralg | 
or. by a new road from. about Cwm-bwrla up 4 new Fee 
| Hill Road.’ My scheme meets either contingency, giving 4 
does ready access to either route from any part of the estate 


| 


| | 
i 
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* The Lower Crescent.—This road is a fine elevated and level 
avenue for the greater part of its length. Its route offers the 
additional advantage that if the trams come up by Hill Road 
they could be brought across the estate by it, if desired, and 
could at any time be continued across Pen-y-graig Road to 
the estate on the opposite side and thus to Town Hill and 
Hill Farm, 

The Upper Crescent.—This road, with its easy gradients 
and level stretches sweeping round the hill, with a maximum 
fill or excavation‘ of 2-feet on the centre-line, and that only 
- for a short distance, should attract both builders and ‘tenants. 
The Hilltop Recreation Grounds will also add to its popu- 
larity. 

The Main Avenue.—Stretching across the centre of the 
estate practically half-way from the top to the foot of the 
hillside, this road is intendéd to be the key of the plan and to 
provide what small commercial centre the place will need. 
It-is thought that its direct and geometrical planning will 
form a pleasing contrast to the freer treatment of the sur- 
rounding roads and be in keeping with the more pretentious 
architecture of the public buildings at its terminations. 

Tlie Promenade.—The extra roadmaking involved in 
making the promenade with houses only one side seems to 
the writer to be amply justified by the magnificent result which 
will be obtained. When it is remembered’ that the whole 
panorama of town and bay will be viewed across pleasant 
gardens from a handsome road, and that: the road will be 
necessarily elevated above the gardens, thus heightening the 
_ effect, the comparatively small extra expenditure will be more 
than justified. » Though: this:road is kept well down the hill, 
it will be seen from the contour lines that there is only a steep 
cross-gradient for a very few yards at one point. 


Hast and West Circus.—It is suggested that the best class 
of houses on the estate should be grouped round whichever 
cireus has an ecclesiastical building in its centre, and that 
business premises should surround the other. The gradients 
of the roads approaching each circus are arranged to allow of 

these circular spaces being levelled across with the help of 

Surplus material from the main avenue. If this is thought to 

Involve too great an amount of cutting and filling, they should 
be partially levelled with a straight road from side to side. 
If the latter is done the gradients of the approaching roads 
will, of course, be flatter than indicated on the plan.., 

- Open Spaces.—These are :—(1) The two half-acre plots ; 
(2) the one-acre plot; (3) the Hilltop Recreation Ground ; 
(4) the Promenade Gardens ;-(5) three allotment:areas. : 

_ The Two Half-acre .Plots.—If. it is considered that the 
circular form of these plots will reduce the available area 
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the width of the surrounding 50-foot roadway could be reduced 
any amount down to 40 feet broad, adding anything up to 
20 feet to the diameter of the plots, without disturbing the 
remainder of the plan. 

_ The Acre Plot.—The most accessible and prominent posi- 
tion possible has been given to this site, and, if the treatment 
of the steps and balustrading to the Promenade Gardens is 
kept in character with. the buildings and boundary of this 
plot, it will weld buildings, promenade and gardens into one 
artistic whole and add-great dignity to the scheme.- - 

The Pleasure Grounds.—Lines have been suggested on 
which the two recreation grounds could be laid out to advan- 
tage, but the adoption of my scheme in no way binds the 
Council to the method of disposal shown. The question sug- 
gests itself as to how such exposed “ seaside ”’ gardens are te 
be successfully planted, but the following list, if checked and 
supplemented by a nurseryman with local experience, should 
be sufficient for this limited area and can be relied upon :— 


Ash, mountain Laurestinus 
Beech Oak, evergreen (Quercus ilex) 
Box Pinus austriaca 


Broom in variety Poplar, Lombardy 


Buddleia globosa Privet 

Cupressus macrocarpa Sea buckthorn 

Cotoneaster Simmondsii Sweetbriar 

Elder Sycamore 

Elm, wych Symphoricarpus (snowberry) 
Euonymus Thorns 

Gorse (Ilex) Veronicas 

Holly Willows 

Hydrangea 


The Promenade Gardens.—The fact that these gardens 
may at certain times of the day be used as a thoroughfare 
footpath I do not consider to be a detriment but rather 
the reverse, giving as it does a very pleasant means of access 


‘to the estate which even the busiest can enjoy. Those who do 


not enjoy the passing to and fro will find more seclusion in 
the Hilltop Gardens. 

The Hilltop Gardens.—These are designed to preserve to 
the public in perpetuity the unique views of sea and hill 
which, at the best, must otherwise be much cut up by inter- 
vening houses. To neglect some such provision would be 
vandalism of the worst order. On the seaward side of the 
apex of the hill is shown an elevated terrace surmounted by 
a further elevated outlook gazebo. The level nature of the 
remainder of the ground adapts it specially to lawns for games, 
which could not be obtained without great expense in the 
private gardens on the slope of the hill. A site for a band- 
stand has been shown, with as much promenading space round 
it as possible without giving a bare aspect. Its position near 
the main entrance will ensure reasonable quietness to the 
remainder of the grounds should crowds be collected for band 
performances, The main entrance has been placed where the 
break in the line of hcuses will assist the outlook across the 
town and bay. 

The Building Plots —These are purposely arranged in 
every possible variety of shape, area and aspect. The uniform 
rectangular plot aimed at by the speculative builder,has been 
studiously avoided, as it is felt that individuality of plot 
will tend to individuality of house design, and call forth the 
individuality of the tenant to make the most of the facilities 
of his particular plot. 

Description of Silver Medal Design. 

. The site on the whole is a very steep one, rising from 
360. feet. at the extreme south and 435 feet on the east to 
519 feet near the north-west corner. From this, the highest 
point on the estate, the ground falls steeply on all sides but 
the west, where it is for several hundred feet comparatively 
level. On this level ground I have formed a recreation ground, 
grouping the houses round it in the form of an octagon, and on 
lines radiating from the centre of this or from such lines all 
the roads but one are set out. 

Roads.—The principal roads follow as nearly as possible 
the contour lines on plan, running around the octagon con- 
centrically. They are connected together by roads and path- 
ways which radiate from the centre of the octagon through 
six of its sides, this connecting up the estate in all directions 
and making access easy to all parts. Should it be desired to 
connect the adjoining property to the estate in the same 
manner, roads or pathways could also be taken through the 
two remaining sides of the octagon on the north and west. 
There are five 40-feet roads, numbered on plan from 1 to 5 
respectively, and three 26-feet roads, numbered 6, 7 and 8 


| respectively. 
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Cottages.—In grouping the cottages I have allowed a_ STEVENTON, BERKSHIRE.* $ 
frontage of 16 feet for Class A, 18 feet for Class B, 20 feet HERE is probably no sight which sur rises a foreigner 
for Class C. With an average depth to the cottages of 22 feet di Eeaiean oe ed ail to England sndospectatiy a ata 
and assuming that they can be built at Swansea for 5d. per | one of our American Srimntis ihaae the picturesque ‘half- 
foot cube, this should give the necessary accommodation for | timbered houses which are still to be found in some of our 
each class at the stipulated cost. No outbuildings have | 94 Berkshire villages ; not only on account of their old-world 
been shown on plan. Except when grouped round public | peauty, but as affording a valuable glimpse of family life of 
spaces a minimum re 8 ery oa athe MeN ve each | the middle-class countryman in the days of our forefathers. 
house, In groups of four cottages it 1s muencéc’ © fe access | Pyohably in no part of the country can be seen such delightful 
to the backs of the two central houses shall be gained through | pits of half-timbered domestic architecture of the fifteenth, 
an archway 1 he ‘shay ee eta idee rab se a sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than in the now secluded 
obtained upstairs, by giving par ve each: House, © | village of Steventon ; although at one time it was one of the 
utilised in the two central houses for a small bathroom. AS, | pest-known places on the Oxford and Southampton road, when 
however, in groups of three cottages the archway, having | the mail coaches-daily rattled along its borders after having 
to serve only one house, 1s somewhat wasteful, these groups passed the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,”’ as the «! Old Salts > sed to term 
have been arranged as far as possible on either side of a road | jhe pit of road over IIsley Dewus Here can still be found a 
or pathway, when access 18 gained to the centre houses from | curious assemblage of primitive p orches, antique roofs and 
the path or road, or they have been placed at the corners of gables, lattice windows and ancient doorways, all betokening 
roads, and the group so arranged that the central house has | 4), ae when there was an abundance of eal ie mp country 
two of its facilities accessible trom the roads. When the | ana proclaiming the inherited dexterity of our village car- 
groups are placed on either side of a pathway it 1s intended penters with the axe and the chisel. Inside, many of the 
1 3 * i : ? 
that they should be connected up by an archway, as shown | },,yses are panelled in oak, with massive oak tie beams, quaint 
by dotted lines on plan. I would suggest that it might be old staircases, solid flooring and original roofs, carefully 


woul sues bei setae pou ee ee wrought and moulded in heart of oak and as sound as when 
space over, the arehyy ee nee : constructed more than three centuries ago. 


194 of this class, which I have arranged mainly at the south One of the most noticeable of the esaputnetel old, hous 


and east ends of the estate along roads Nos. 1 and 2 and the : 
southern end of road No. 4. Class B.—There are 200 of these dated:1657; tas a pargeited #1008) with barge boards, and ee 
; . : | two curiously panelled and painted rooms inside. In the 
arranged mainly along roads 2, 3 and 5 and a few in the | tting-room there is an old oak ainted chimney-piece, and 
octagon. Class C.—There are 200 of these, arranged around re ee sablat t bl e is with ji PIE n 4 
the octagon and along roads Nos. 4, 6 and 7, and. also along DONO EE ablature two oblong panels Wi® Araneae 
Town Hill Road and Pen:y-graig Road. As the juxtaposi- ings, on which landscapes are painted, reminding one very 
tion of certain forms of roofing is an important point in the neh oS eae nae at ee é i Kose of the 2a 
successful grouping of cottages, the roofing of the various a: 1. -f Ry Lischen been aa Gino eta PY th , x | 

groups ‘has been carefully thought out in relation to those ia Ae 9 chimney-ple the 8a 
= character, but with three panels. All this work appears to be 
contemporary with the house. 


adjoining, and the groups as far as possible so placed as to 
Since we first knew Steventon many of the charming; 


give the best roofing effect. 

Public Buildings.—I have thought it best to group these ; ae : ie 
together well in the centre of the ‘estate, with frontages to ancient buildings,: 80 happily grouped together, have either 
three of the principal roads and vogttubleby ‘ros Ay eEoi been destroyed or subjected to disfigurement by the remova 
hree of the principal roads ant appr y of the old lattice quarrels in the windows and other painfu 

‘nnovations. The usual thing is that the tenants say tha 


six separate directions. T would suggest that the facades of 
their houses are.cold and leaky, the landlord gets<tired sof th 


these buildings fronting upon the same road should be treated 


mneree eee aA Cert rm per jaye eet patchwork of the village carpenter, orders the building to b 
should be emphasised by an important feature, such as a pulled ‘down, and, a hideous red-brick cottage, with od 
root, of the Noah’s Ark style of architecture, rises In its place 
eee The whole transaction results from ignorance of constructio 
and an utter insensibility to the yalue of a bygone art. Ever 
remnant of the work of these unknown old -village artist 
“RENAISSANCE AND MODERN becomes more and more precious NOW that the Philistine : 
ARCHITECTURE. abroad, and here we may observe that it does not seem to has 
i ; : occurred to the compilers of our new “County History,” ] 
N ‘Monday evening 106 ondon,, Baath letcher delivered | view of. the transcendent impertanse 9 UGG A aay | 
interesting lecture on the above subject, introductory to the Deeds HE. proc ee ene | 
sessional course which he is giving under the auspices of the | 11 : chich represent so many ne ot eave eet oe oe 
University Extension Board, It was amply illustrated by | ct yjes of Heda ve Aenttio ae, nee Dee © we 
specially prepared lantern slides, together with a number of a row ae ae ries hat satherits hh ee on comin oy 
diagrams. There was'a fair attendance of students and | .\\4 bridge aaa b aap Fach atin See etre — a he | 
others, including a large proportion of ladies, andthe lecture | curious sib}ae t for inquiry na Gui a for Surveyors 
was listened to with marked attention. AS leading up to as PAS ee Rt bere : | 
his subject he briefly touched upon the Sphinx and Pyramids cevaett eee Brides ; about OO eee: oF hss ays | 
and specimens of Egyptian temples, and then went on to Lite : Het igu lt eter a it Fs hank: — ae 
describe and illustrate a typical Greek temple, followed by Say. called te haaeeak Saige plea Ce a cal| 
examples of Roman architecture, including the Pantheon, De es ante saa cael | 
the’ Coliseum, and the - Baths of Caracalla. Typical oka “ eed ee ee footway a 
examples of early Christian churches were next shown and pas J? 2 ee | 
commented upon, as well as the Byzantian style at Con- ae the ae two ane carkway also), a? Meee | 
stantinople, followed by beautiful views of the interior of St. ne - ae 7 os ene ES ee he om 
Mark’s, Venice, the ‘Cathedral at Pisa, Milan Cethedtal, “| 311 nen. and i Ciatnswias icake 3 cies 2 Pe aay 
the Doge’s Palace, Venice, the Town Hall, Brussels, West ya an ea barwonia neighbours : ging 
minster Abbey, Durham and Lichfield Cathedrals, Hever The roads at this time must have been very t fonnderou 


Castle, and other manor houses. aia St ce sass #0 a | 
Typical Renaissance buildings were next illustrated for it is enacted, says the above aes that i | 

ee : : cannot pass along the common track and there be means 
appertaining to Florence, Rome, Venice, France, Spain, and . - pe ME ROBE pt 4g a j 
England, concluding with a view of St. Paul’s, and the tices ae eters ie “ ries eighties | 
lecturer, after urging upon his audience to study the various Sch Ket aia Ride’ vtahie ee as well as the eden \ 
examples of the Renaissance in and about London, including | j.a¢k for His Majest o crbieetd RN wave free pass' 
the Architectural Courts at the Crystal Palace, the British | y ‘ art eres " reland ini 
Museum, and .Wren’s City churches, announced that his ° urther, that where a road Neos through ae Mia 
second lecture on the subject would take place on Monday Fa oe aie: both sides, by s0 doing he makes Tae am | 
: repair this part of the highway and keep it passable. 


oo 


text . repair of roads and bridges at this time appears to have i} 

pipe peer rar fib Ye eee hast hy, carried out on the communal system, it being an obliga > 

The Late Mr. Martin H. Colnaghi left a stock of pictures | * A paper by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., read at the visit 0 i 

hy: ancient and modern masters numbering from 1,000 to ~ Newbury District Field Club to Steventon, and published 10: 
1,200 which will be sold at auction, probably next month. Reading Merewry. : 
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. ‘oi every owner and occupier of land and tenement in a parish 
-. to send so many carts and men with the necessary tools for the 
+work, and who could appropriate without asking leave any 


‘suitable material for the roads they saw near at hand, and 
also had liberty to dig for gravel without being liable for 
trespass on anyone’s land, but not to make a pit above 
10 yards in breadth or length, and this to be filled up at the 
expense of the parish within one month after the required 
material had been taken out. 

On approaching this village, beloved by artists, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with its very picturesque appearance, 
with a stone causeway or flood-path extending the whole length 
of the village street and planted with trees on both sides. This 
pleasant and serviceable walk, dry and available in all 
weathers, was due, according to local traditional story, to the 
monastic fraternity at the priory, which is very probable, as 
was the case at Glastonbury, where there is still a causeway a 
mile long, called Graylake’s Foss, made by the abbots chiefly 
for communicating with their estates. But if the question as 
to who constructed this laudable work of providing a good 
footing for the village folk in all time to come, instead of a 
swampy walk, be somewhat obscure, we have good evidence to 
show that ‘‘ two sisters’’ left funds to maintain it. The 
inhabitants have daily reason to be thankful for the foresight 
and public spirit of these worthy but unknown benefactresses, 
who left such a substantial and serviceable memorial of their 
desire to secure for the village folk a safe and easy public 
thoroughfare, free from the cost of maintenance, to those who 
enjoy it. In the days when roads were “‘ foumderous,”’ rivers 
had to be passed and footpaths were none at all ; now and then 
a great person would be drowned, or nearly so. Instances of 
perpetual endowment for the repair of roads and providing 
bridges are by no means uncommon, and in the hall of St. 
Helen’s Hospital at Abingdon there is hanging up a long 
ditty in praise of the builder of Culham Bridge, one verse of 
which in modern phrase runs thus :— 


King Harry the Fifth in his fow-erth year 
Hath found for his folk a bridge in Berk-shire ; 

For carriage and cart to come-and go clear, 

_ That winters before were soused in the mire; 

And some from their saddles flopped down to the ground, 
Or into the water, wist no man where. 


In ancient days Steventon could boast of a religious founda- 
tion—a small priory, of which some remains are said to exist, 
a cell or dependency to the famous abbey of Bec Hellouin, 
in Normandy, founded by Hellouin, son of Angot and Hellios, 
1034, famous for having given three archbishops to the see of 
Canterbury—Lanfranc, Anselm and Theobald.. This abbey 
held; with others in England, the manors and churches of 
Okeburn or Ogbourne St. George and Ogbourne St. Andrew, 
Wilts, the gift of Maud de Wallingford ; the church, manor 
and priory of Steventon; the gift of King Henry I.; the 
church and manor of Combe, Hants, the gift of Ameline, the 
wife of Ernulf de Hasting, the Domesday lord of Newbury ; 
and Membury, near Ramsbury, the gift of Isabel de Chandos. 

The state of serfdom under which the tenants of these alien 
priories lived is described by Dom John Bourget, himself a 
Benedictine monk, in his ‘‘ History of the Abbey Bec- 
Helouin.’’ He says :+—‘‘ The tenants were to.pay scot and Jot, 
by way of aid to the abbots when they came into England, or 
their proctors if the necessities of the abbey were very urgent. 
They could not sell a horse-colt nor an ox of theirown bringing 
up without their lord’s leave, nor marry their daughters, nor 
go to live out of the manor, nor remove their chattels out of it 

‘without licence. They paid at every death the best beast for 
a heriot, or 32d. instead of it ; and if anyone died intestate all 
their chattels were at the lord’s disposition.”’ 

The priors of all the alien priories.in England: dependent 
on the abbey of Bec were obliged to attend the general chapters 
held there, and give an account of their houses, both with 
regard to spiritual and temporal matters, and the priors were 
changed at the will of the chapter of the abbey. During the 
war with France, in the reign of Edward III., these alien 
priories were suppressed, but meanwhile the abbey of Bec Hel- 
louin sold the manor of Steventon to Sir Hugh Calveley, whose 
trustees conveyed it in 1393 to John Bishop of Salisbury and 
Roger Walden, supposed to have been trustees for the owner, 
as the manor was soon after in the hands of the King, who 
granted it to the Abbot and Convent of Westminster, and it 
now belongs to the Dean and Chapter of that church, who are 
the impropriators. of the great tithes and patrons of the 
vicarage, Ae 

The priory stood at the west-end corner of the village street, 
nearly opposite the church, and the buildings seem to have 
occupied a small quadrangle. On the site, now occupied by 
several tenements, is one of the most picturesque half-timbered 
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‘rate plates, have been refixed upside dewn. 
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fronts in Steventon. The carving on the barge boards in the 
gable is admirably free, with pendants on either side, and 
the whole tone of this fragment has a rich and beautiful effect: 
We can remember a very handsome carved oak chimney-piece 
in this house, with figures and a Latin inscription from one 
of the Psalms, but this, together with the whole of the panel- 
ling and doors of the period, was removed some years ago to 
Sutton Courtenay. 

Between the priory and the manor house there was for- 
merly a large fishpond, but this has long since been filled in. 
The abbey church of Bec was very beautiful, the altar consist- 
ing of eight large columns of fine jasper, with bases of bronze 
gilt. The screen was entirely composed of the finest Italian 
marbles, with four jasper ‘pilasters, with bases of white 
marble ; the metopes were also of jasper. On the tympanum 
of the frontispiece, also in jasper, were the figures, in mezzo- 
relievo, of Adam and Eve under the fatal tree. On the 
cornice was a balustrade of jasper, which was considered a 
masterpiece of beauty, with the figure of the Virgin and 
St. John. The finest blue turquoise marble was also intro- 
duced with great effect. The famous abbey of Bec, which is 
about two miles from Brionne, has been demolished except a 
tower of the fifteenth century, and the vast conventual build- 
ings erected in the seventeenth century were, when we visited 
the place some years ago, used as a remount depot for the 
French Army. 

In the church there are some memorials of the Wisemans, 
who lived at the old manor house which stood. within a moated 
enclosure at the rear of the house now occupied by Mr. Tyrrell, 
the site of which is denoted by an old arched granary. This 
family, of considerable note in the county, also had a fine 
‘mansion called Spersholt Court, alias Southcote, in the parish 
of West Hendred, but the house, with its ancient chapel, has 
long since been pulled down. There are pedigrees of the 
Wisemans of Steventon and Spersholt Court in the Heralds’ 
Visitations of 1623 and 1665-6, from which it appears they 
were allied by marriage to the Blagraves of Sonning, the 
Southbys of Carswell, the Knollys of Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
the Hobbs of Ardington, the Whites of Fifield, the Clarkes of 
Ardington, the Dunches of Pusey, and the Crokes of Far- 
ingdon. 

Of this family Edmund Wiseman served the office of sheriff 
of Berks in 1594, Sir Charles Wiseman, Bart., in 1612, 
Edmund Wiseman in 1668, and Sir Edmund Wiseman in 
1685. There is an elaborate brass in the vestry of Steventon 
Church, formerly a chantry chapel, to Edmund Wiseman, 
son to Thomas Wiseman of Thornham, co. Suffolk, who was 
son and heir of Sir John Wiseman, knight, and Anne his wife, 
who died in 1584. 

The inscriptions below the effigies, engraved on two sepa- 
Above them are 
shields of arms, one bearing the arms of Wiseman—Sa. a 
chevron erm., between three cronels arg.—crest, a castle 
triple-towered, or., port open. arg. out of the top of a demi- 
Moor issuant, armed ppr., in his right hand a dart, argent, 
barbed and flighted, or., in his left a Roman target, of the 
last. On a black marble slab adjoining, with arms and crest 
incised, is an inscription commemorative of Edmund Wise- 
man, who died in 1689, and Susanna, his second wife, 
daughter of John Clarke of Ardington, ancestor of the anti- 
quary. Another marble slab is inscribed to the memory of 
Dulcibella, wife of Edmund Wiseman, second daughter of 
Samuel Dunch, of Pusey, who died in 1656, aged thirty-seven ; 
also a small brass to William Wiseman, who died in 1713, 
and was the son of Edmund Wiseman, of Spersholt Court. 

The Smallbones were an old Steventon family, whose arms 
are entered in the Heralds’ Visitations of 1665-6. They inter- 
married with the Rowlands of Harwell, the Stevens of Steven- 
ton, Robinsons of East Hanney, Woods of Steventon, Harding 
of Wantage, Dandridge of Blewbury, &c. Another branch of 
the Smallbones lived at Bockhampton and Up Lambourn, and 
were allied to the families of Molyns, Scudamores, Eystons, 
and other ancient houses. 


The Carpenters’ Company will open on Thursday next 
lectures on sanitary building construction, in connection with 
ah examination to be held at Carpenters’ Hall on December 3 
and 5. On October 15 Mr. C. E. Varndell will lecture on 
sites, foundations, timbering trenches, damp and exposed 
walls; on October 22 and 29 Mr. J. Bartlett (lecturer at 
King’s College) will treat of fire-resisting construction, rein- 
forced concrete, warming and ventilating residential buildings, 
hot water circulation, baths; on November 5 Mr. H. A. Satchell 
on building materials ; on November 12 Mr. F. Osborne Smith 
on sanitary appliances, internal plumbing, laying drains. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue steeple of Louth. . Church, Lincolnshire, has 
secured interest not only from its quality of design and 
construction but through the publication of the parish 
accounts of erecting it and repairing the church. They 
‘are found in the tenth volume of the ‘‘ Archeologia,’’ as 
well as in Joun Brirton’s * Ecclesiastical Antiquities.”’ 
‘A paper on the subject was lately read before the Louth 
Antiquarian and Naturalists’ Society by Mr. R. W. 
Govuupina, librarian to the Duke of Porruanp. It was 
based on contemporary records in the possession of Lord 
Monson and the Rector of Louth. The tower was 
completed in 1499-1500, and the building of the spire, 
or ‘‘ broch ’’ as it was called, began in 1501, and was 
completed in 1515. The total cost was 3051. 8s. d., 
though the accounts by an error in addition recorded it 
as one shilling less. The records were silent as to the 
architect, and the only reference to plans was a payment 
of sixpence for vellum. The weekly wages of the work- 
men were paid on Sundays, master masons receiving 8d. 
per diem and an annual fee, and inferior labourers 4d. 
per diem. Ancaster stone was used. On the completion 
of the work there were public rejoicings, and the weather- 
eock, which was made from a basin taken from Flodden 
im 1513, and afterwards bought at York, was placed in 
position. The weathercock was blown down in 1588; a 
second shared a similar fate in 1634, but was replaced, 
and remained until 1824, when the third and still existing 
weathercock was bought for 1001. 


———— 


A new salon is about to’ be opened in the Louvre which 
will contain the examples of ancient pottery found by 
M. pe Morean in his excavations at Susa. We lately 
described his operations, which were intended to obtain 
evidence of the previous towns which existed on the 
site of the historic city. The potter might be described 
as the creator of man’s earliest memorials, and examples 
have been obtained which can be considered as prehistoric, 
but in a sense which implies more remoteness than is 
usually suggested by the word. Some small examples 
were rescued in their entirety. . But the majority have 
been made up from fragments, and the work has required 
not only knowledge but an infinity of patience. What 
will excite most attention is the decoration. The pieces 
are proofs that geometrical designs were not adopted until 
the potters had used different manners of suggesting 
ornaments. It might even be argued that some of the 
lines were inténded to be representative, and in that way 
the pottery becomes allied to the figures found in the 
explorations among the belongings of the cave-dwellers. 
From such primitive work to the Dieulafoy frieze there 
have been many gradations. 


Tur Government haying decided that the workhouses 
in the city and county of Dublin, as well as in Wicklow 
and Louth, are not to shelter lunatics, the asylum in 
Dublin’ known as the Richmond will have to be extended, 
in order to accommodate 400 patients. The plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. T. Moors, of Dublin, await the approval 
ofthe Lunacy Commission. There will be also an isola- 
tion hospital at Portrane, where an asylum was lately 
erected. The outlay on the Richmond Asylum 1s*€x- 
pected to.approach 50,0001. 
stone, brick, and slates. 
have to be made for authority to raise the loan. When 
Swirr bequeathed ‘‘ the little wealth he had to build a 
house for fools or mad’’ on a piece of land near Dr. 
SrEEVEN’s hospital in’ Dublin he realised the possibility 
that a ‘‘ sufficient number of idiots and lunatics could not 
readily be found,’’ and in that case incurables could be taken 


into his hospital to supply the deficiency. But at pre-- 


sent in Iréland the number of lunatics exceeds the 
accommodation. The money left. by Swirr was in- 
adequate to complete the building.on the scale he sug- 
gested.. There-were one hundred and sixty-nine cells in 
his building, but in the proposed Hospital single rooms 
are to:-be avoided. ‘ u 


It is proposed to use Irish — 
Application will, of course, © 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GUILD HALL, PERTH.—EXTERIOR—DETAIL OF STAIRCASE—INTERIOR. : 
(THIS building has been erected on the site of the old io 
ik one and partly on additional ground behind. Two large 
shops occupy the ground area, the site being one of the 
best in the city, and from the Guildhall Close, which was 
slightly diverted in the course of rebuilding, arises a hand- 
some staircase leading to the hall. This apartment 1s 
30 feet long by 26 feet wide, with a small platform at one 
end, and accommodation has been provided for about: 
180 people. The hall is panelled in wood, and the ceiling 
is handsomely. decorated with enriched plaster work, 
while the floor is of maple wood, specially prepared for 
dancing. The building is lighted by electric light from 
hanging brass chandeliers, and it is ventilated in the roof 
and wall, while the temperature is controlled by a system 
of gas-heated hot-water radiators. A feature of the in- 
terior of the hall is the marble and wood fireplace and 
pedimented overmantel containing the old decorated panel 
with the town arms belonging to the former buildmg: At 
the end of the hall behind the platform are the re-erected 
and framed panels preserved from the building now 
demolished, which contain a list of the benefactors of 
the Guildry for the last 200 years. Behind the hall is 
arranged convenient committee-rooms, &c., with separate 
access from the committee-room to the platform. The 
style of the building is that of the Barly Georgian period, 
about which time the original hall was erected. The date 
on the granite panel on the plan of the building is 1722, 
being the date of the building of the former hall on this 
site. ‘In the High Street front is sculpture representing 
Industry and Commerce supporting the shield containing 
the arms of the city of Perth surmounted by the Scottish 
crown. The whole work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. A. G. Herron, architect, George 


- Street, Perth. Mr. Danisu Rozertson, Perth, acted as 


clerk of works. «) «. ; 


CRANTOCK CHURCH.—THE. CHANCEL SCREEN. k 
HE screen at St. Crantock, Cornwall, is of fumed oak. 
‘There was nothing left of the old but four uprights, 
which have been worked in. The screen is 42 feet long, 
and is part of the restoration work, which was carried 
out at a cost of about 5,000], The design is by Mr. 
E. H. SEppine. ; 


DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL’S TOWER, TRURO. ee 
HE east end of this church was added by the late 
J. D. Seppine, whose design for the tower was too 
expensive for the means of the committee, and it is now 
proposed to carry out this design by Mr. E. H. SEDDING. 


HOUSE AT BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 
Mees illustration shows, without the need of other 
description, the character and arrangement of this 
simple country house now in course of erection in a de- 
lightful spot at Burgh Heath, near Kingswood, Surrey, 
The builder is Mr. J. J. Ping, of Merstham, and Mr. 
H. P. Burxe-Downina, F.R.1.B.A., of 12 Little College 

Street, Westminster Abbey, is the architect. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—WEST FRONT. 
THEN the late Ewan Curistran added the spires tc 
VV the two western. towers at Southwell he received 
little commendation for such an effort-at restoration 
Judging by views, spires of a similar kind existed in th: 
seventeenth century, but they were destroyed during : 
tempest in 1711. Subsequently they were restored. Bu 
as they were considered dangerous they were taken dow: 
in 1802. The Gothic Revival caused the collegiate chure. 
of Southwell to obtain more interest, for in many way 
ib was deserving of study. Those who were unable to se 
the building could obtain photographs of it, and the thre 
towers were so well combined they were accepted as bein 
more pleasing without spires. It might arise from a cor 
fusion of mind, but such cases do occur, the Venus © 
Melos being one notable example. The new spires destro 
the balance, and it cannot be said that at the prese! 
time they have won admiration. met | 
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THE CASTLE OF DURHAM. 


A T a period when security was'a primary consideration, the 
A Bishops of Durham for tle most part resided within 
sthe Castle in the city (which at no time yielded to the Scottish 
invaders) and their other stronghold of Bishop Middleham, 
which, if possible, was even more impregnable. ‘‘In after 
times,’” to apply to both what Surtees says of the latter, 
“it is no wonder that they were deserted, for the green 
glades of Auckland.’’ The towers of Bishop Middleham have 
for centuries been levelled with the earth, and the Castle 
‘of Durham, although additions and alterations were con- 
‘tinually made by one prelate after another, appears for a 
long series of years to have been only used by them as a place 
of occasional residence. Since the curtailment of the privi- 
‘leges and revenue of the see, it is held in trust by the Bishop 
for the University of Durham, who have thus acquired a 
““local habitation’’ whose time-honoured and lofty walls 
must be associated, in the minds of those who spend within 
“them the years of their academic life, with feelings which 
no building of yesterday, however stately, could excite in 
‘the mind. There are probably no portions of the present 
building older than the time of William the Conqueror, who 
built a Castle here in 1072 on the ruins of one’ which 
‘perished by fire in 1069. 

Of the outworks of the Castle nothing remains. The 
name of the street of the North and South Bailey indicates 
‘that the Ballia of the Castle were in that direction, but they 
have been for centuries occupied as they are at present by 
‘the houses of private individuals. Their former connection 
with the Castle is shown by the fact that the houses in them 
‘were originally held by ‘‘military tenants bound by 
‘their tenure to defend the Castle.’’ The great outer gateway 
which gave entrance to the Ballia and the Castle perished 
in the year 1818. The present gateway of the Castle, occu- 
pied as a porter’s lodge, is approached from the north- 
~western angle of the Place Green. Its archway is Norman, 
and its strong oaken door, with its little wicket and strong 
‘bats and strengthenings of iron, if not coeval is at all events 
of ‘very considerable antiquity. The tower of the gateway 
‘was built or restored by Bishop Barrington, whose arms are 
carved above the arch, but a more miserable specimen of 
modern castellation could scarcely be produced. Passing 
‘under its arch, wefind ourselves in the court-yard of the 
Castle, which is an irregular square. The great mass of the 
building ’is on its north and west sides, flanked on the south 
by the terraced mound of the keep, the admirable restoration 
of which has been effected since the Castle came into the 
‘hands of.its academic possessors. 

The architecture of different periods mingles in almost 
‘every portion of the fabric which meets the eye, but the 
irregularity produced by the additions and insertions of 
‘these various epochs produces a picturesque effect, to which 
in the eye of an artist the rich warm tint of the stone con- 
duces no‘ a little. The whole of the western side, in the 
centre of which is the chief entrance, was originally taken 
up with Bishop Hatfield’s great hall, which in the noble 
proportions of its pristine state was 132 feet long and 36 
wide. In consequence of the alterations made at the lower 
end by Bishop Fox, the character of that part of its exterior 
underwent considerable changes. The Decorated windows of 
Hatfield's period, two of which still look into the court-yard 
from the upper end of the hall, disappeared, and a number 
of square-headed mullioned windows of different sizes were 
irregularly inserted in the wall, to suit the various chambers 
and staircases into which the lower part of the hall was 
converted. The large oriel window has. been. thrown out 
since the University have been in possession -of the, Castle. 


The great entrance with its Ionic pillars’ and Classical 


entablature and other Palladian: features was an addition 
of Bishop Cosin, whose shield of arms, with mitre and crest 
forms its crowning ornaments. The quarterings which are 
disposed in a large square panel let into the wall overhead 
are of the same date. The alteration in the character of the 
buttresses of this part of the building and the octagonal 
stone cupolas with which they have been made to terminate 


may also perhaps be attributed to th 
north side of the bui e same prelate. The 


to the court-yard, the angle which it forms with Hatfield’s 


hall on the west being filled by a projecting tower contain- 
_ ing a staircase which gives access from the hall to the 
gallery and other apartments. Between this and the clock 
turret, parallel with the main building, but at a lower eleva- 
tion, is the long gallery built by Bishop Tunstall lighted by 
three square-headed windows, with mullions and transoms 
and a large bay window at its south-eastern end, apparently 
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‘site ends of the hall. 


Iding presents a very irregular front. 
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built at a later period, probably by Bishop Cosin. The clock 
turret affords communication from the court-yard by a stone 
staircase to the east end of this gallery and to the chapel, 
which was also built by Tunstall, and as seen from the court- 
yard, appears to stand at some elevation, being partly seated 
on the mound which forms the basis of the keep, towards 
which it branches off from the other part of the building, 
with a low roof and windows of debased style, evidently 
bearing date about the time of Cosin. The new building 
which appears behind the chapel forms the connecting link 
between the old part of the Castle and the restored keep. 
The doorway under the great bay window of Tunstall’s 
gallery gives access, through the old Norman chapel of the 
Castle, which we shall presently survey, and up some long 
flights of stairs, to the apartments contained in this new 
addition and also to those in the keep. Bishop Tunstall’s 
arms are frequently repeated under a square-headed label 
on the walls of the various parts which he added. 

The wall of the main building, with its long line of 
battlement which rises behind Tunstall’s gallery and its 
flanking staircase towers, is the front of the most ancient 
portion of the Castle, little as its new facing of stone and 
its paltry windows would lead to the supposition. This was 
the work of Bishop Barrington, whose anxiety to improve 
and restore the stately buildings attached to his see was 
but ill seconded by the skill of the architects whom he em- 
ployed. 

Having thus indicated the prominent parts of the fabric 
which attract the eye from the court-yard, let us proceed to 


‘notice its interior. 


Bishop Cosin’s portal, within which we find the original 
pointed doorway with its characteristic mouldings and orna- 
ments, ushers us into a space parted off by a screen from the 
lower end of the great hall. On the left hand is the wall by 
which Bishop Fox divided Hatfield’s noble apartment, and 
converted the space thus gained at its southern end into 
various chambers and offices. There is a carving in the wall 
of Fox’s badge, a pelican in her piety. Before passing 
through the doors of the screen, we may point out the apart- 
ment, just opposite to the entrance, where the buttery hatch 
is still existing, and applied to its ancient purpose. It is 
of carved oak, black with age, ensigned with the motto 
EST DEO GRActA and the year 1499, This place, as also the 
kitchen behind it, was likewise the work of Bishop Fox. 

Through the screen we enter the great hall, which even 
now, curtailed as it is of its fair proportions, is a noble room, 
conspicuous especially for its magnificent height. It has a 


- low-pitched open roof of oak, of plain character, to the beams 


of which Bishop Barrington added some ornamental span- 
drils, without. very much advantage to the general effect. 
The wainscotting and screen were the work of Cosin, in the 
Italianised style of his day. Hatfield’s Decorated windows 
still give light to his stately hall, on the east and west, and 
it once possessed the additional feature of a magnificent 
window at its northern extremity, before it was reduced at 
that end also by taking off the room now known as the black 
Over this is a room, formerly the drawing-room, 
now used as one of the lecture rooms of the University, which 
is lighted by the window we have indicated. 

The painting of Charles I. is traditionally said to be a 
memorial of that monarch being entertained here by Bishop 
Morton in 1633, but we fear this is but an uncertain legend. 
The other portraits which now decorate the wainscot are 
those of the munificent founders of the University, with 
Bishop Van Mildert at their head, whose princely liberality 
and cordial co-operation with the Dean and Chapter in their 
noble undertaking were but too soon lost. 

The portrait of Van Mildert is a copy from that by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence at Auckland Castle, taken by his pupil 
Evans, who also painted most of the prebendaries whose 
portraits adorn these walls. A few pieces of old armour 
intermingled with spears and swords, and the banners once 
borne by the troops who were embodied in Durham during 
the alarms of French invasion, hang peacefully from oppo- 
A minstrel-gallery projects from the 
wall on each side, at its lower end. 

We might easily fill many pages with the histories of 
the stately entertainments -given ;to royal and noble per- 
sonages by episcopal hospitality within these walls. The 
saintly King Henry VI., the Princéss Margaret of England, 
and our royal Martyr are among the many names which 
oceur in the long list of princely guests. In later times the 
Bishops of Durham continued to entertain here the Judges 
of Assize, on their circuit, but their public receptions of the 
gentry of the county were for the most part at Auckland. 


The last grand festival of importance held in the ancient 


Q34 
hall of the Counties Palatine was in 1827, when Bishop Van 
Mildert entertained the Duke of Wellington, then on a visit 
at Wynyard, together with many of his old companions in 
arms, and the nobility and chief gentry of the county. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was one of the guests, gives a picturesque 
description in his diary (October 3, 1827). of the scene in 
the old hall, and speaks much of the dignified bearing and 
princely hospitality of their venerable host. After these 
long years of comparative disuse the acquisition of the Castle 
by the University of Durham has caused the old hall to 
assume somewhat of the cheerfulness of its ancient charac- 
ter; it being now used as the dining hall of that body, a 
purpose to which it is most admirably adapted, both its size 
and character assimilating with the best of the buildings 
_ereeted for that purpose in the.two elder Universities. 

By a door at its north we enter the black parlour, an 
apartment which, as we have indicated, originally formed 
part of Hatfield’s great room of state. It is now used as a 
waiting and reading room for the use of the senior members 
of the University. There are two old paintings in it repre- 
senting the Castle and cathedral, which give a good idea of 
their appearance some two centuries ago, notwithstanding 
the perfect independence of perspective displayed by the 
artist. There are also some pieces of antiquity—a headless ° 
effigy in stone of St. Cuthbert holding the head of Oswald, 
one or two cuirasses, and a large oaken chest, strongly bound 
with iron, which successive generations of housekeepers of 
the Castle averred to be the coffin which contained the in- 
corruptible body of St. Cuthbert. It is an ordinary ancient 
coffer for the safe keeping of plate and costly robes or other 
valuables. A door opens from this parlour to the great black 
staircase, with its carved balustrades, the work of Bishop 
Cosin, whose arms appear over the door which gives entrance 
at the foot of the staircase to Tunstall’s long gallery. The 
character of this gallery has been very much improved by 
the good taste which has reinstated the old hangings of 
tapestry which Bishop Barrington removed. The folding 
doors at each end with the open screen-work of their upper 
part, are to be referred to the time of Tunstall. The chief 
clory of the gallery is the magnificent Norman arch, on the 
north side, which for centuries was hidden under lath and 
plaster. Bishop Barrington has the merit of restoring it to 
light. It has evidently been a chief entrance to the more 
ancient part.of the fabric built by Pudsay, after the destruc- 
tion of the greater part of the original building by fire in 
1069. Other Norman remains exist in the storey above, 
which we shall hereafter point out. The doorway consists 
of three receding concentric arches, with mouldings of singu- 
lar richness. The outermost has a series of octagonal panels 
deeply sunk in the centre. The arch within this is billety 
and the innermost one has the square panel moulding, both 
of them ornamented with a profusion of small beads. Rose 
and lozenge mouldings, continued down the recesses between 
the shafts, form the divisions between the central portion of 
the arch and its exterior and interior members. The zigzag 
moulding round the outermost arch is modern. , Its original 
character has been the same as the outer moulding down the 
sides of the doorway. 

The door at the end of the gallery communicates with the 
chapel, also the work of Tunstall. His arms are carved on 
the jambs of the windows. There is no architectural beauty 
about this little building, yet it has a quiet, sombre air, 
well befitting its holy purpose. Successive prelates have 
more or less added to or changed its fittings. The wains- 
cotting appears to be the work either of Cosin or Lord Crewe, 
the latter of whom, as an inscription testifies, erected the 
organ-gallery .over the. ante-chapel. The original roof 
remains, but its plain open rafters have been concealed by 
panelling, adorned with bosses and shields, also, in all likeli- 
hood, the work of one or other of those prelates. This 
panelling extends no farther than the screen .at the western 
end, The roof beyond, over the ante-chapel, is in its pristine 
state. The screen-work which parts the latter from the 
chapel, and some portions at least of the stalls belong to a 
much earlier period than Tunstall. There is a curious cary- 
ing on one of the misereres, representing a man driving a 
woman in a wheelbarrow. The arms carved below the poppy 
heads on the supports of the desks on each side of the 
entrance are those of Bishop Ruthall. The inlaid panels 
which have recently been inserted in the wainscotting of the 
east end are portions of the wooden pulpit which has been 
recently superseded by the erection of a stone one in the choir 
of the cathedral. tg Sa , 

Before ascending higher we may return through the 
gallery and indicate some of the principal apartments 
adjoining, and the objects of interest which they contain. 
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The first we enter is the common-room of the: University, 
formerly the dining room of the Castle. It is a lofty and 
well proportioned room, possessing an old panelled roof of 
oak, which if cleared of its ugly paint, and divested of some 
very incongruous ornaments which affect to be bosses, would 
give considerable character to the room, in spite of the 
carpenter’s Gothic of its mantelpiece and windows. These 
it is hoped may one day be altered into something more in 
unison with the character of the building. Among the pic- 
tures which hang from the walls are paintings of some of 
the Apostles, which are not without merit, portraits of 
George II. and his Queen Caroline, and a figure in scarlet 
robes, said to be Judge Jefferies. An original portrait of 
Jeremy Taylor is the gift of Mr. Sutton of Elton, to the 
University of Durham. There is also an admirable likeness 
in miniature of Bishop Van Mildert. 

We may next direct attention to the apartment now used 
as the senate-room of the University, whose walls are hung 
with tapestry, producing an effect antique and venerable 
which is assisted also by the rich carving of the chimney- 
piece. This is a good specimen of those of the Jacobean 
period, the carving and panelling being carried up to the 
ceiling, and richly adorned with shields of arms. These 
appear to identify it with the time of Bishop James. The 
tapestry represents the principal events in the history of 
Moses. Time has unfortunately dimmed the brightness of 
its colours, but the outline and grouping of the figures show 
that no mean artist had been employed to draw the designs. 
The warden’s room and ante-room adjoin this apartment. 
They contain some paintings of considerable merit. 

The great black staircase we have mentioned gives access 
to the old drawing room of the Castle, which we have already 
mentioned as having formed part of Hatfield’s hall, and to 
the sleeping apartments which are reserved for the use of the 
Judges on their circuit. At the top of the staircase some 
of the recent alterations have brought to light a portion of 
what must have been long the exterior wall of the original 
building, the mouldings of its Norman windows bearing all 
the marks of exposure to the storms of many years. 

The same alterations discovered also still more interesting 
remains of the Castle of Pudsay’s time, in the shape of « 
long range of triple Norman arches with zigzag mouldings, 
evidently forming the internal decoration of one side 0 
what was doubtless Pudsay’s great room of state. The cen 
tral arches are higher than those on each side, and are sup 
ported by disengaged single shafts with the ordinary Norma! 
capital. Each has a window in its deep embayment. Th 
repetition of these arches now forms one side of a long narro\ 
gallery, on the other side of which are students’ apartments 
If there could be an examination of the corresponding wal 
on the north we might arrive at more certain conclusions 4 
to its original state and designation. This gallery runs eas 
and west, and its windows externally are those which rang 
above that of Bishop Tunstall. It is not improbable tha 
these arches and windows may have been the clerestory ‘ 
Bishop Pudsay’s hall, supposing the Norman doorway } 
Tunstall’s gallery to have been its entrance, and that 
possessed another tier of windows below, on each side of thi 
magnificent arch. However this may be, a climb up to tl 
leads of the roof may easily satisfy any one as to the origin 
form and dimensions of Pudsay’s hall, for ik is as obvious 
marked out on the north as Hatfield’s is on the west, al 
if the flooring of his hall was on the same level as that of t! 
present gallery, its height must have iil tallied with t 
stately proportions of its length and breadth. i 

The most interesting portion of the Castle, and assured 
the most. ancient, is the Norman chapel. This very curio 
specimen of the earliest Norman architecture may vertail 
be considered to belong to the Castle built by William z . 
consists of a nave and aisles and has originally been. light 
by small round-headed windows, the spaces of which may 
seen on the north and east. Those in the north wall he 
recently been opened. The piers are plain and round, 
good proportions, and not distinguished by that extreme 
siveness which so often is characteristic of Norman wo 
They appear more like an imitation of Roman architectu 
and the curved ornaments at the angles ‘of most 
capitals bear a manifest resemblance to Ionic volutes. T 
are also curiously decorated with rude carvings of figu 
and animals. The groining is also remarkable: It cons 
of flat ribs of regular masonry, filled in with a cross vault 
of rubble-work plastered. The space which the altar | 
occupied is clearly indicated, the slab having rested on | 
brackets in the wall below what has been the east wind 
There is an ascent at this end of two steps. “The pavem 
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pattern of herring-bone work. After many years of dark- 


ness, the recent alterations which have been made by the | 


University authorities have restored light to this ancient 
and venerable chapel, so that its proportions and character 
may now be studied with perfect convenience. 


From these old and silent walls which have witnessed so _ 
many mutations, a long flight of steps leads to a passage by | 


which those who are desirous of seeing the mode in which the 


‘interior of the restored keep is adapted to the accommodation , 
of the students of the University may obtain access thither. ° 
The old keep with its shattered and broken outline, shaggy | 


with ivy, was perhaps a more picturesque object, but none 


can regret the purpose to which it is now applied or do | 


otherwise than admire the skill displayed in the re-edifica- 
tion of its massy walls. The keep, as it was, dated from the 
+ime of Hatfield, having been built by him, doubtless on 
_ the basis of the great tower of William I. 

The terraced walks which encircle the mound at the foot 
of the tower look down upon the ancient city and her 
branching suburbs, with the green fields and wooded hills 
which surround her on every side. Another terrace walk, 
communicating with those of the mound, extends itself along 
the north front of the Castle. This commands the old Castle 
moat, and is level with the top of an old round flanking 
tower, from which may be seen the remains of some of ‘the 
exterior defences of the Castle which connected it with the 
old gateway formerly in existence at the entrance of the 

- North Bailey. The bearings of Lord Crewe and Bishop 
Butler on the north wall of the Castle indicate the share of 
each in destroying the original character of this front. 


A SUBMERGED PALACE. 
JN the Manchester Guardian Mr. W. Ashton gives an 


account of a journey which he made from Southport on | 


Sunday, September 13, in order to settle the question whether 
fact or mere romance underlay a tradition, current from time 
immemorial among the people of the neighbouring coast, that 
right out in the Menai Straits lie the remains of the great 
palace of Llys Helig—or Court of Helig—who in the early 
‘part of the sixth century was lord of the whole district now 
covered by the waves of the Menai Straits and the lands 
adjoining. 

Mr, Chorlton R. Hall, of Liverpool, then settled in 
Llandudno, made an attempt with others to discover the 
ruins of the submerged palace. They were guided by Lewis 
Morris’s map—the first one made on Government authority— 
as to the position in which the rocks or ruins lay. The 
date of the visit was August 19, 1864. A long search 
revealed nothing until a black mass was observed floating on 
the surface of the water. This proved to be seaweed. Guided 
by it they groped for the rocks or walls to which the weed 
was attached. But no remains appeared above the surface. 
A sketch was made of the lines shown by the seaweed and 
submerged stones, and the conclusion arrived at was that here 
were probably the actual foundations of Helig’s palace. This 
evidence was by no means conclusive. Since that date, now 
forty-four years ago, at least three attempts have been made 
to settle the question, but without any conclusive results. 
In September 1906 Mr. W. J. P. Arrowsmith, of Deganwy, 
examined the spot under fairly favourable conditions, but 
he was unable to make out any structural plan or design. 
Some photographs were with difficulty taken on this occasion. 
Clearly the scientist worthy of the name would require better 
evidence that these were not merely lines of submerged rocks. 
And this has been the view of one authority at least on the 
archeology of this coast, whose opinion is entitled to respect 
and who himself made two fruitless attempts last year to 
discover the remains by searching the neighbourhood from 
Deganwy. 

Mr. Ashton says :—The spot is approximately two miles 
from low water opposite Trwyn-yr-Wylfa, the low hill which 
projects out from the base of Moel Llys, midway between 
Penmaenmawr and Penmaenbach. It lies also on a line 
running from Beaumaris to Gogarth Abbey, on the Great 
_ Orme, from which it will be about three miles distant. 

_ ““We were just in time,’’ he says, ‘‘to catch the tide at 
its lowest. Such a combination of tide and weather conditions 
will probably not occur more than once in several years. To 
this was doubtless due the ease with which our discovery of the 
apparent ruins was made. A north-westerly breeze made 


standing up in the boat distinctly risky. I accordingly landed ° 


on a rock which jutted out fully two feet above the water and: 
made a rapid survey. Clearly this was no promiscuous collec- 
tion of rocks. Perfectly straight lines of stones were at once 


noted, in all cases covered with a sturdy sword-shaped kind 
of seaweed growing perpendicularly from strong round stalks 
as much as an inch in diameter and impossibie to break or 
dislodge without cutting. On the north and east, or seaward, 
sides the stones were irregularly strewn about, but often 
appeared a few inches above the water. On the east side 
the line of wall was fairly well seen almost flush with the 
surface. On the south and. west sides, looking towards 
Dwygyfylchi and Bangor, the tumbled remains of the walls 
were perfectly straight and well marked either by seaweed 
or slightly jutting stones. The storms of at least thirteen, 
and it may be of sixteen, centuries (one account gives A.D. 331 
and another the early part of the sixth century as the date 
of the great inundation) have done their natural work in 
throwing down the walls, and the positions of the stones, 
some of which appeared to be of a pinky granite, are as might 
be expected. The west wall is about 80 yards in length, the 
south wall about 90 yards, the junction of the two being 
broken by a truly rectangular recess perhaps 20 yards on 
each side. The south and west walls run at exact right-angles 
with each other. Twice we rowed round the entire ruin, 
which must be 300 to 400 yards in circumference. Just before 
we left, after an examination of about forty-five minutes, the 
tide then rapidly rising, two outlying rocks were noticed at the 
Conway end, a few feet apart and about 70 yards distant 
from the south-east corner. A submerged line of stones con- 
nected them with the main building, as we found by probing 
with an oar. This may have been a portion of a sarn, or 
causeway, which possibly connected the palace with the main- 
land at some time when a gradually subsiding coast had 
isolated the building from the mainland. That such a cause- 
way once connected Priestholme with Penmaenbach is part 
of the tradition. The final submergence would probably come 
suddenly in accordance with the traditional account, and 
would, no doubt, be due to a land subsidence.”’ 

The four perfectly straight lines of remains, the three true 
right-angles formed by them, the precise coincidence of the site 
—‘‘much about the middle way from Penmaenmawr and 
Gogarth ’’—with that given in the traditional accounts, to- 
gether with the large amount of collateral evidence as to a 
subsidence of this coast having taken place within historical 
times, are considerations which, taken together, warrant the 
belief that these are in all probability the actual remains of a 
grand old hall of regal dimensions—that occupied by Helig ab 
Glanawg. 


IMAGINATION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE are various definitions of imagination, one being 
that power of the mind which consists in recalling ideas 
previously treasured up there by the memory and presenting 
them in new combinations. Now, it is evident that a person 
may feel pleasure in beholding an object of art without 
having many ideas treasured up in his memory respecting it. 
When that feeling is cultivated, the memory and the recollec- 
tion are, no doubt, called into exercise by it; but not 
necessarily to that extent which would justify us in stating 
that the possessor of such a feeling had a taste for architec- 
ture as an art of imagination. 

An art of imagination is an art which depends directly on 
the imagination of the artist for its creation. This, we 
think, is precisely what is meant when architecture is a 
to be an imaginative art; and hence it follows that the 
expression is more used with reference to the exercise of their 
profession by architects, than to the taste or criticism of 
lovers of architecture. All arts or occupations where inven- 
tion, or the power of forming new combinations, in the artist 
or artisan is eminently required, may be called arts of 
imagination: for example, a machinist who invents new 
machines may be said to practise an art of imagination in 
doing so. The term, however, is not generally applied to the 
combinations of the machinist, as his inventions are 
addressed exclusively to the reason, and can be judged of 
by mathematical calculation ; whereas, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, the expression ‘‘ arts of imagination ”’ is 
confined to those arts the inventions of which address them- 
selves to the feelings, and’ through them to the imagination ; 
in short, to those arts which produce emotion, or vivid 
mental feeling, as distinguished from merely physical feel- 
ing. A machine on a new construction, a new composition 
in landscape, or an entirely new architectural design, are 
alike produced by the artist from the stores of his memory, 
passed through the alembic of his imagination; but the 
machine, before its beauties can be understood, requires the 
aid of geometrical comparisons and arithmetical’ caleula- 
tions; whereas the landscape or the architectural design 
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affects the feelings or the imagination at once through the 
eye. It is at the same time proper to add, that it only 
helds good with mankind in general, for 1t is certain that 
a person enthusiastically devoted to machinery, whether with 
or without a taste for landscape or architecture, would feel 
emotion ; that is, a vivid train of pleasurable ideas, raised 
up in, or passing through his mind at the sight of an original 
and ingenious machine, and perhaps little or none at the 


same degree of originality and ingenuity in a landscape or , 


an architectural design. Every one has heard of the-anecdote 
of the. celebrated. mathematician who read the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost?’ without being able to discover in it any thing that was 


sublime ; but who said that he could never read the queries | 


at.the end of Newton’s ‘‘ Optics’’ without feeling his hair 
stand on end, and his blood run cold. It would seem, there- 
fore, that every art and pursuit may ‘become an art of 
imagination to him who follows it with a sufficient degree 
of ardour and enthusiasm ; but, still, this will not justify us 
in departing from the general use of language, which limits 
the term ‘‘arts of imagination’’ to those arts, the main 
object of which is to create emotion in mankind generally. 

Architecture, as an imaginative art, may be considered 
in two points of view, viz. as affecting the mind of the 
uninitiated spectator, and as exercising the genius of the 
architect. 

The spectator who has little historical, geographical, or 
technical knowledge of architecture may feel a building te 
be grand, beautiful,. picturesque, rich, ornamented, elegant, 
or the contrary; and yet his imagination may be but little 
affected by it. The reason of this is, that the imagination 
sees only in other things what it has first made its own by 
observation and memory. In the same manner, a person 
may. be affected by music, that is, by harmonious combina- 
tions of sounds, without having the idea of a single air or 
tune treasured up in his mind. The enjoyment, in this case, 
is unquestionably far inferior to that which would be ob- 
tained by a person who had treasured up many tunes in 
his memory, when one of them was repeated to him at a 
considerable distance of time. In like manner, a person 
who had scarcely ever been out. of London, and who had seen 
few pictures of landscapes, would feel pleasure in looking at a 
painted or engraved landscape; but this pleasure would be 
little, compared with that enjoyed by a spectator who had 
seen many paintings, and had viewed the real landscapes 
of the most beautiful or romantic parts of this country, or 
perhaps of foreign countries. The pleasure, even in the last 
case, would be still greatly inferior to that experienced by 
the landscape-painter, who would see in a picture not only 
an accurate imitation of nature, but a beautiful display of 
the science of his art. The cause of the pleasure, in the first 
case, is simply a feeling for rural nature; in the second, 
it is a cultivated feeling; and in the third, it is the joint 
exercise of feeling for this beauty, suggested as before by 
the eye, and a mental feeling for a display of the skill of 
the artist, suggested by the artist’s imagination. 
exercise of the imagination adds greatly to the pleasures of 
taste; and consequently, whoever wishes to enhance to the 
utmost his enjoyment of architectural design should be 
assiduous in storing his mind with ideas on the subject, by 


reading, by the observation of buildings of every kind, * 


whether as designs or drawings in the portfolios of artists ; 
or of edifices, whether in town or country, newly erected or 
in ruins; and whatever may be their uses, their beauties, or 
their deformities, and, in short, by every means in his power. 

The architect to whom architecture is not an art of 
imagination, as well as an art of reason, can never, by any 
possibility, rise above the rank of an imitative builder, He 
may rear edifices of. great strength, solidity, and durability, 
very fitly arranged for the purposes for which they are built, 
and very correct in their architectural details, but he will 
never be able to produce a structure in which novelty and 
originality are combined with the ordinary requisites of ex- 
cellence ; or when placed in a situation where rules no longer 
apply, to rise superior to obstacles which would be reckoned 
insurmountable by ordinary minds, and thus out of diffi- 
culties, to ‘‘start’’ beauties. This can alone be done by 


the architect of imagination ; and it is only.such an architect : 


that is entitled to be considered an artist possessing the 
powers of inyention or genius. ae. 
It thus appears that the more an amateur or architectural 
critic stores his mind with ideas on architecture, the greater 
will be his enjoyment.when examining architectural designs. 
It is also sideoe from the foregoing considerations, that the 
preparatory studies of an architect must be chiefly directed 
to the same object, viz. that of accumulating ideas on his 
art; since his efforts asa designer will consist chiefly in 
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forming new combinations from these ideas. These com- 
binations must in every case be directed to the attainment: 
of a certain end ; or, in other words, to the production of an. 
edifice which shall be adapted for certain uses, and shall, 
at the same time, produce a certain kind of expression of 
beauty or of character. Hence it follows, that an architect 
must not only possess genius, or the power of inventing, but 
also taste to compose his designs according to the principles. 


of beauty, and judgment, or the power of reacting on the 


creations of his fancy, so as to enable him to bring eyery 
design, after it has been suggested by taste, under the con- 
trol of reason. 


INCISED SLABS AND PAVEMENTS. 


HE following suggestions for designing and laying this: 
class of pavement, which is well adapted for public 
buildings, were prepared by the late William Burges, 
“A.R.A. :— } { 

In designing new subjects we must be careful to the 
last degree to give them a sharp and energetic outline ever 
when copying from nature. For unless the subjects are 
really copied directly. from nature there can be no freshness: 
or originality about them. In designing a group of figures, 
it will be necessary to have the living model and good stout 
cloth garments; for a man may copy medieval figures for 
ever, and yet be unable to design as they did in the’ Middle 
Ages, for doubtless then, as now, really good figures (and 
there were not a few of them produced in the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries) were copied directly 
from life. If monsters must be employed, why not follow 
the advice of Leonardo da Vinci, who recommends us in this 
case to copy parts of existing animals, and afterwards to 
join them together? but I think the giraffe, the kangaroo, 
and the apteryx would be as effective as any medieval 
chimera, to say nothing of the resources we might derive 
from the antediluvian world: truth is always stranger than 
fiction. 

Again, in designing an incised slab, our great aim should 
be to make the object cover the ground pretty equally, so 
as to leave no very large spaces of cement which would be 
liable to be worn into holes. When this cannot be done a 
small circle is left, so as to diminish the space and balance 
the composition. These little’ circles occur very frequently 
in the St. Omer slabs. When this space becomes larger, as 
in the Taurus, at Canterbury, they become quatrefoils, and 
when, as in the equestrian figures, it becomes still more ex- 
tensive, a stem of foliage supplies their place. Another 
point to be considered is the termination of the lines of the 
drapery; they should never, if possible, end in a sharp 
point, but rather in a blunt point, with a nick at the end. 
The object of this is evident: the workman can get his drill 
or chisel to the end of the latter, whereas the former must 
necessarily be shallowed towards the end, and consequently 
‘soon become obliterated in that part, especially when the 
stone has become worn down to the depth of an eighth of an 
inch, as the dalles of St. Omer have. . 

Again, the borders should be composed of a stout, strong 
network, of two or more scrolls: if a single Scroll is used, 
figures should be introduced, to restore the proper balance, 
and give it strength. An additional amount of energy is got 
by not making the scroll homogeneous with the outer line of 
the border ; a good strong line should be employed to divide 
them. : Rt: 
Altogether, I see no reason why incised slabs might not 
become the receptacles for the very best artistic talent we 
éan procure—only taking care always to preserve a certaim 
‘energy of outline, for which we could find the most valuable 
‘hints in the Egyptian hieroglyphics and Etruscan vases. — 

Having designed our dalles, the next thing is how to 
arrange them. It will be perceived that the small ones have 
a plain border round each, which enables us to place them im 
juxtaposition, without requiring any. intervening plaim 
border; they can therefore serve as a ground in which to 
insert the larger subjects, or can form a subsidiary border — 
rcund one of the intermediate-sized slabs, so as to enable it 
to range with the larger. oh | 

But .of course the whole arrangement of 4 pavement 


depends on the disposition of the larger subjects. Now these» 


latter, in Western Europe, are generally either lozenge 
shaped or circular, and occasionally quatrefoiled. If the 
space required to be paved_was small, such as the sanctuary | 
of a church, a species of diaper might be formed by making» 
the large dalles touch at their edges, as at Canterbury, and 
the examples from St. Denis, the interstices being filled up 


| 
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“with plain dalles, or mosaic, or cement of a different colour. 
If the space is rather considerable, a more complicated form 
of diaper was adopted, as in Abbot Seabrook’s tile pavement 
in Gloucester Cathedral, where every alternate row of the 
diaper is made up of smaller and unequal members, thus 
affording ample space for detaching the subjects, by means 
of a plain border... When, however, the space.was still larger, 
as a whole choir or a large chapel, it was divided into three 
or more longitudinal strips by means of borders ; these bor- 
ders were again filled. with a diaper such as I have above 
described, only varied in each strip. The middle strip, of 
course, would be the widest, and contain the most important 
subjects, while those of subsidiary interest, such as the signs 
of the zodiac, the labours of the year; or the battle of the 
virtues and*the vices, would be referréd to the sides. 

A border would run all round this last composition, but I 
am very doubtful whether it would enclose the first and sim- 
plest ; for the western artists during the Middle Ages were 
not over fond of borders, exhibiting thereby a great contrast 
with their Italian brethren who followed the antique, where 
the border often forms the largest part of the composition. 

I should not omit to state that a large square subject was 
generally placed in the sanctuary before the altar. This, in 

' Prior Crawden’s Chapel at Ely, represents Adam and Eve; 

and M. Deschamps has very properly placed a great slab of 

the Death of the Virgin in a similar position in his very 
clever restoration of the pavement of St. Omer. It will be 
perceived that I have been obliged to resort to tile pave- 

_ ments to find types for the general arrangement, on account 

of the deficiency of any example of incised stones remaining 

am statw quo. But I think that there could have been but 
very little difference between them in this respect, for the 
subjects show that the majority of incised stones were in- 
tended to be uzed lozenge fashion, in the same manner as we 
generally find the tiles arranged in the more perfect paye- 
ments which have come down to our times. One word more 
on the cement, or as the French call it the mastic, with 
which the interstices are filled. An analysis has been made 
of that at St. Omer, by M. Tavernier. It was found to 
consist of lime, mud, pounded brick, rosin,. and colouring 
matter ; the rosin being in the proportion of one-sixth of the 
whole. It would appear that the materials, with the excep- 
tion of the rosin and part of the lime, were made up into 

a kind of clay, which was burnt and ground into powder, it 
was then mixed with the colouring matter, the rosin, and the 
test of the lime. The accounts of this process, which are 
repeated in the same words both in the work of M. Des- 
champs and M. Wallet, are rather confused, but the above 
appears to me to be the meaning, as far as I can make it 
out, inasmuch as two analyses are given and one recipe for 
the synthesis, which agrees with neither of the former. 

M. Deschamps recommends the hot. cement used by marble 
masons, and it is with this that the restoration has been 
made. M. Vandambosse, by whom the dalles of St. Omer 
have been restored, informed me that his cement was com- 


posed ‘of one-quarter of wax, three-quarters of rosin, besides ‘ 


powdered stone and ivory-black. However, he added, the 


workmen were not particular to a shade with regard to the: 


“proportions. Of this there is good proof in one of the large 
equestrian dalles fixed against the wall; in one place the 
cement has cracked, while in another it runs out like honey ; 
hewever, it is but justice to add that generally speaking it 
has stood very well. Probably where one colour only is 
to be employed, there is nothing superior to the modern 
Roman cement ; unfortunately its tone is so strong that any 
attempt to colour it would require so much pigment that all 
the strength of the cement would be destroyed. . Parian 
cement is much bettérin this respect, but does not possess 
sufficient: properties for resisting damp to recommend its use 
in any work required to last for centuries, as a pavement of 
a church. 

I regret much that want of time has prevented me from 
making any experiments in this matter. That we can obtain 
a cement which will take colour and resist the damp cannot 
be doubtful ‘in an age which is, par excellence, the age of 
cements ; it only requires a little time and patience. I may 
here observe that M. Wallet, who describes the slabs before 
they were restored, enumerates the following colours as’ being 
visible: brown of various tints; slate colour, more or less 
deep ; brick red, more or less yellow; and bright red. One 

or two of the smaller slabs which have escaped the restora- 
ton, and are at present in the Museum, present us with a 
cement of a graniculated appearanée, ‘like coarse gunpowder 
mixed with little pieces of brick. That at. Canterbury is 
much finer, and there is less brick ;’ but when it does occur it 
48 In much larger pieces. i" : 


If marble be used, probably the best thing would be to 
burn shellac mixed with colour in the incisions with a hot 
iron. The lead filling in, as in the St. Nicaise pavement, 
is much the most difficult of all, inasmuch as only a smali 
portion of the lead is run at.a time; in this case the incisions. 
should be undercut, and small drill holes made in the angles, 
in order to prevent the lead from moving. : 

The principal objection to this last process is that-im 
course of time the lead oxidises on the surface, and becomes: 
nearly the same tint as the stone itself. The best remedy 
for this would be to oil or wax: the stones at intervals, much 
in the same way that oak floors are kept in order. 


THE MOOT, DOWNTON. 


HE last summer visit of the Hampshire Field Club and 
Archeological Society was to Trafalgar House, the resi- 
dence of Karl Nelson, and also to the ancient Moot House- 
at Downton. The historic collection of relics of the great: 
naval commander was shown, and is described in the Hamp- 
shire Advertiser. At Downton Mr. W. Dale, the hon. secre-. 
tary of the club, read the following paper :— 

This remarkable system of earthworks, covering an area of 
more than seven acres, has been so admirably described by 
Mr. Squarey, in a little volume called ‘‘The Moot and its 
Traditions,’’ that it is unnecessary for me to say more than 
a few words about it, which are mainly suggested by a. 
perusal of that book. The Secretary of the Wilts Archxo- 
logical Society has written me that he considers the character 
of the earthworks has been so altered in modern times as to 
make it very difficult to say what it was originally. There 
is no doubt that when the site was laid out and planned as an. 
ornamental garden some 200 years ago considerable modifica- 
tions may have arisen. The main features, however, prob- 
ably remain unaltered, and it is unlikely that the remark- 
able terraces of the slope are of so recent a date as that. As 
a Hampshire society we have really no business to go outside 
our county, but I justify the step I have taken in bringing 
you here by saying that we have nothing to compare with 
this within our own border, and we may learn much from it. 
Moreover, one of the artificial mounds bears the name of 
Bevis Mount, and Downton has the reputation of being a. 
seat of that hero whose life and deeds are so attached to the 
history of Southampton. As early as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the Bishop of Winchester had a house close 
by and scattered vestiges of the remains of a considerable 
building remained in the memory of some of the present 
inhabitants of the parish, 7.e., a building called in ancient 
deeds ‘‘ Old Court,”’ and popularly known as ‘‘ King John’s. 
Palace.’’ This King stayed at Downton two or three times, 
and Winchester people may therefore be fairly certain, that 
he was the guest of Godfrey de Lucy, whose work in the 
cathedral has lately been in such peril. Some of the Early 
work in the beautiful church may: also be attributed to the 
influence of Henry de*Blois, who built the Bishop’s Palace 
at Downton. Within sight of the Moot is Charford, identi- 
fied as the Cerdicesford of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle :—A. 
495—‘‘ Now came two aldermen into. Britain—Cerdic, and 
Cynric his son, with five ships, at the place which is called 
Cerdic’s Ora.” (Somewhere near Southampton.), A. 508— 
‘* Now Cerdic and Cynric slew a British king, whose name 
was Natan Leod, and 5,000 men’ with him. Afterwards the 
land was named Natanlea as far as Cerdicesford.’”’ This in- 
teresting entry is confirmed by the chronicler Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon. A garden adjoining the Moot was until lately 
known as Nettlebury, and there are those who think that 
the name of Netley, on Southampton Water, also preserves 
the name of this British king: ; 

Our most distinguished antiquary, the late General Pitt- 
Rivers, was very anxious to undertake diggings on this site, 
which would probably have settled the question of its age. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that it is not pre- 
historic, but belongs to the Saxon period, and that it was 
not a mote or moot—a Saxon word for a ‘place of meeting. 
The high authority, however, just quoted considered that it 
was more than this—that it was a fortification of the Saxom 
period, and after the fortifications were abandoned the bank 
was cut up into terraces to make a palaver place. The 
vexed question of the age of artificial mounds has of late 
years received special attention, and it has been proved that 
a number of them hitherto‘called Saxon are really of Normam 
origin, and were the castles of the Conquest. In some in- 
stances the court or bailey has been preserved, but more ofterr 


‘it has perished. That the castles raised at first by the Nor- 


mans were of earth we know for certain, and there is. * 
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‘representation of such a mound being actually raised in the 
Bayeux tapestry. 

At the meeting of the British Associatton, 
this month, one of the papers, at the reading of which I was 
present, was on the origin of the Irish motes. In Ireland, 
matters are much simplified from the fact chat the Romans 
and early Saxons neyer came to Ireland at all, so that the 
motes.of that country must either have been raised by the 
Celts or Scandinavian invaders, or by the Normans who came 
in‘1169. It has been conclusively proved that the motes of 
Ireland were not erected by the earlier races, and there is, 
‘on the other hand, distinct evidence that the Normans did 
erect motes in Ireland dalled by that name from the Norman- 
French word ‘‘mot’’ or ‘‘mote’’—a mound, and not the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘ moot ’’—a place of meeting. Looking 
at the character of the earthworks we are visiting to-day, and 
their strong position by the side of the river, we must surely 
admit that. their primary intent was for the purpose of 
defence. It is suggestive that no relic, so far as I am aware, 
older than a coin of Henry II., has been found here, and I 
venture, in the light of the most recent research, to hazard 
the theory that the Downton Moot was an early Norman de- 
fended site, although the terraced slope still remains a great 
puzzle, ek: 


held at Dublin 


THE WALLS OF YORK. 


AG a temporary remedy for the distress in the city the Dean 

of York proposes the widening of the city walls, which 
are probably more interesting to visitors than to residents. 
He writes :— ; 

We are gradually approaching the winter season, and no 

doubt many are already considering what can be done to 
mitigate the troubles of unemployment which we are told is 
imminent. We have not been indifferent to this at the 
Minster, and are considering whether our funds will allow us 
‘to rebuild our old and ruinous houses on the east side of High 
_ Petergate. 
If I may venture to suggest something on-a larger scale it 
‘is the widening of the city walls. It has, I know, been the 
fashion for some to disparage them and even to advocate their 
removal, but in my estimation this is much to be deprecated. 
First, they- are objects-of interest, not only to the citizens, 
but to the many visitors who come to York. I always notice 
that, next to the Minster, their great anxiety is to see the 
walls.’ They are unique amongst the cities of England, and 
are a valuable and picturesque survival of the chequered 
history of Medizeval times. 

Secondly, they might be made very sanitary for the health 
of the inhabitants. “I constantly enjoy a stroll upon them, as 
it is only by this that-I can be raised above the streets and 
buildings within, and the dead level of the country outside. 
‘One is always sure of fresh air on their summit, and I find 
nothing more refreshing than a brisk walk or gentle stroll 
along some portion thereof. They are, however, at present 
very little appreciated, and I find that very few share my 
attraction for them. This is because they are narrow and 
almost entirely unprotected on one side. If they could be 
widened on the inner side and a low parapet added they would 
make a delightful parade or lounge, especially if a few seats 
and some shrubs in large pots or tubs were added. The 
material for this might be found in the gaunt and useless 
stone wall which shuts out of view so much of the castle. It 
was regretted and ridiculed as soon as it was built about a 
century ago, and Sidney Smith, the witty Canon of York, 
suggested as a consolation to the indignant ratepayers who 
groaned under the cost that the Emperor of China would be 
very glad to have it. I fancy that the county authorities, to 
whom I suppose it belongs, would not be sorry to part with it, 
and if the Corporation could acquire it at a reasonable price, 
it would furnish ample material for the widening at least of 
the portion of the walls between Lendal Bridge and the Baile 
Hill. 

I feel confident that such a work would be much appre- 
ciated, and soon become a very popular \‘‘ rendezvous ’’ for 
the many hard workers and denizens of small houses, who, 
having neither the means nor the time for long excursions, 
whether by train, or motor, or foot, desire to reinvigorate 
themselves with the fresh Yorkshire breezes which blow over 
our city, but which scarcely penetrate the narrow streets and 
stuffy houses. Of course, some considerable expense would be 
‘ incurred in carrying out this plan, but no substantial relief 
' for the unemployed could be devised without that, and I 
venture to think that nothing could be desired more likely to 
contribute to the health and enjoyment of all classes of the 
citizens. i 
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’ than a thousand years recognised its importance. 
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JESTHETIC EDUCATION. 


PAPER on the relation between esthetic and moral educa- 
tion was read last week at the International Congress 

by Mr. William Jolly, Emeritus H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
There was, he said, one powerful handmaid to moral education 
—the training of the esthetic faculties—the importance of 
which we had not hitherto realised. Without it moral train- 
ing could not reach its full fruition, but would be wanting in 
some of the highest and sweetest elements of the moral 
character we aimed at forming in our children. The esthetic 
emotion exhibited itself in three directions—through the ear, 
the eye and conduct. The arts of the ear were music and 
poetry; the arts of the eye were painting, sculpture and 


~ architecture ; and the application and results of taste to the 


regulation of conduct might be best summarised as culture in 
all its forms. The arts of the ear were too well known and 
acknowledged to be insisted upon, but there had been no part 
of education that had been more neglected in our schools than 
the training of taste through the eye. For hundreds of years 
it had never been realised as any part of the education of 
the child. Our school buildings were in general disgraceful, 
and in their interiors bare, dingy, repellent and ill-ventilated. 
Indeed, it was not till the passing of the Education Acts of 
the seventies that the authorities became conscious in a milder 
degree of their duties in this direction and took any steps to 
repair its past neglect. At that time, however, a good deal 
was done in the matter of school architecture to improve 
matters, and many of the schools, especially those erected by 
the larger Boards, were palatial as compared with their pre- 
decessors, notably in Scotland, where the educational reforma- 
tion was a national movement and School Boards were 
universal. While that was so it could not be said, however, 
that the importance of esthetic training as a vital part of the 
school course was adequately realised. Since then, however, 
much improvement had taken place in this long-neglected field” 
of culture, especially by our great Boards. We had still to 
learn that if we were to raise national taste and generate and 
cultivate a love of the beautiful this could only be adequately 
achieved through our schoolrooms, into which we gathered 
our children for so many precious hours of the day. The 
thorough training of taste was carried on by both the passive 
influence of beautiful things which surrounded the children, 
and by active, determined teaching and training by the 
teacher. This active training of taste was a much broader 
subject than it was generally conceived tobe. One of its most 
important spheres was that of its application to conduct, 
which might be aptly described as culture. It applied to the 
sesthetic regulation of person, dress, bearing, manners and 
speech. Its principles entered into the training of the intel- 
lect, the imagination and the feelings, and contributed to the 
higher development of every faculty. In thus pleading for the 
cultivation of taste in all our schools as an essential part 
their training, Mr. Jolly concluded that he was but echoing 
the thoughts of the best thinkers of all time, who had for more 
We ought 
to recognise the position advocated by Plato, that the wisest 
means of educating a child to a love of the good was through a 


- fove of the beautiful, and that the ripest moral attainments 


the 


could never be reached éxcept through this love of 
beautiful. . ' 


INSPECTION OF STRUCTURAL* STEEL. 


HE following examples of errors or defects rejected or cor- 
rected under competent inspection are cited by Mr. P. S. 
Hildreth in the Californian Journal of Technology :— ‘ 
Of an order of cast-iron bases for a fourteen-storey office 
building twelve of the first seventeen cast cracked in cooling 
or when struck by a sledge, and showed dangerous initial 
strains caused in cooling; three showed open spaces ISii™ 
All were rejected, and built steel bases substituted. 
In a large department store cast-iron columns were used. 
At the foundry a considerable number were found with lugs, 
on which floor girders rested, hollow—apparently sound, but 
merely shells. The defect was apparently caused by the fact 
that in casting these lugs were uppermost and the sand slightly 
green ; when the metal was poured steam formed and the ho 
metal was blovn up into the lug, forming a perfect surface, 
but stopping the vent and making an air pocket. The un 
sound lugs were discovered by careful sounding witha hammer. 
Had the columns got into the building a serious failure wo’ 
no doubt have occurred. me pe) 
The shifting of the core in casting columns i 4 
occurs and gives an eccentric distribution of metal am i 
element of danger. It is discovered by measuring through tes | 
holes. ; 


. 
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‘increased length in upper storeys. 
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There are many cases of beams, channels or other shapes 
which are extremely brittle and break into two or more pieces 
under slight shock, such as unloading from a truck. This is 
a frequent defect of Belgian material, and is due to an excess 
of phosphorus or over-heating. It is discovered in chemical 
analyses, in the action of the material under punching, and 
often in cracked metal at rivet-holes ; it is sometimes indicated 
on the surface by fine cracks or ragged edges. All such material 
is extremely dangerous under important live loads, such as 
machinery, and would probably be a source of failure in the 
event of earthquake shocks, even if slight. 

_A large brewery stock house, with exceptionally heavy 
loads, had built columns of latticed channels heavier than the 
minimum section. They were ordered and rolled scant 15 per 
cent. in weight, and rejected at the shop on comparison with 
the general plans. The defect was rectified by substituting 
plates for the lattices, and a delay of over a month avoided. 

A 24-inch I-beam, to be used as a track girder for a large 


travelling crane in a power-house, was rolled with ragged 


edges. It was rejected by the mill inspector, and shipped in 
spite of his rejection. The cracks were neatly puttied up and 
it was offered to the shop inspector, who, being advised and 
on his guard, discovered and again rejected it. The suggestion 
of the shop to rivet on cover plates was declined, as the beam 
itself was defective. It was seen to be properly replaced. 

A building had over fifty columns in the basement tier ; 
the first one was found to be 1 foot too short, due to an error 
inthe templates. All subsequent columns were made of correct 
length, and a serious delay and large loss to the steel contractor 
avoided, 

On heavy and long columns the heat of the rivets driven in 
a long single or double row tends to cause a twist which makes 
good connections difficult, and, if the error multiplies, tier 
upon tier, impossible. It can always be discovered by a com- 
petent inspector, and avoided by driving rivets for short dis- 


_ tances around the column. 


In a twenty-one storey building the shop ordered the 
material for the exceptionally heavy columns a trifle short ; 
it did not face to a full bearing, and the defect was rectified 
by-using additional splice plates. In the same building errors 
of length of columns occurred as much as 4 inch, and were 
corrected by carefully planed filler plates or compensated by 
Many connection brackets 
were misplaced and built up or correctly relocated. The in- 
spector in charge handled the work so well as to be subsequently 
employed by the shop as assistant superintendent ; he un- 
doubtedly saved many days’ time and large expense to the 
steel contractor, compared with the necessity of correcting 
such errors at the building site, even in cases where corrections 
‘were possible there. 

Many cases occur of ends of columns not faced square to 
the axis of the column ; in abutting column sections the error 
may double. It is readily discovered by a competent inspector, 
and corrected by milling off square and using a well-fitting 
filler plate. 

Some exceptionally heavy-built girders were specified to 
have reamed holes ; the shop punched them full size. They 
were required, to be reamed for 1-inch rivets, and additional 
cover plates used to develop the full strength. 

In a number of important roof trusses there were two sets 
of members of the same length and shape, but different cross- 
section ; in the shop they were reversed in place with a reduc- 
tion of strength of 25 per cent. The error was found and 


_ correefed by cutting the trusses apart and correctly placing 
' the members, 


__ Many connecting angles of beams are incorrectly placed, 
either not square or so as to give greater or less length than 


. designed. They can be readily discovered and corrected at the 


shop, but give great annoyance at the building, and generally 
are forced in place and materially reduce the strength and 


_ Stiffness of the frame. ‘ 
The knowledge that material is loaded and shipped in good 


order is a matter of importance in fixing the responsibility for 
injury during transportation or subsequently. 

Knowledge of the actual weights, certified to by an inde- 
pendent inspector, is of importance in adjusting ‘‘extras.”’ 
Many errors or misstatements occur. Similarly, knowledge of 
delays and time for starting work or making shipment is 


important in adjusting penalties for delays, and the informa- 


tion secured by an inspector is of special value as tending to 
prevent improper claims and disputes. 


The Place Vendéme, Paris, is likely to lose some of -its 
architectural interest. Several of the proprietors have 
petitioned the Municipal Council to allow them to add a 
storey. to their buildings. 
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this is not always justified by the facts. 


The Slate Trade. 
Srr,—I read with considerable interest the article in 


your issue of the 2nd inst. on ‘“‘ British Slates.” It has. 
always been inexplicable to me why a material which forms 
such an important element in the building trade should be 
neglected and ignored in the way it has been hitherto in 
the technical press of the country, and I am pleased to note 
that the Architect and Contract. Reporter maintains its 
character for supplying interesting matter by taking up a 
subject upon which there is a great dearth of, and necessity 
for, information on the part of those specifying and using 
the material. While I have nothing but appreciation for 
the bulk of the article in question, there are one or. two points 
upon which I would like to make some observations by way 
of amplification and criticism. 4 

(1) With regard to the importation of foreign slates. 
These would never on their merits have obtained a footing. 
in this country, and it was only the abnormal scarcity caused 
by the unfortunate series of strikes in the Welsh quarries— 
which, while they lasted, completely disorganised the trade— 
that gave the foreigners their opportunity to introduce their 
inferior slates into the English market. 

Obviously when they had succeeded in making an entry 
they fought to maintain their position, and those merchants 
who were ready to snatch a temporary advantage at the ex- 
pense of their permanent reputation assisted them by stock- 
ing and pushing their products, but in spite of all these 
efforts they are being driven out, and the Welsh slate is re- 
gaining its lost ground. 

I have the figures before me of the tonnage of slate 
imported into this country quarterly for a number of years 
past, as also the tonnage sent off during the same period 
by the Festiniog District Slate Quarry Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, and stated in terms of the latter the foreign importa- 
tion was as follows:—Quarters ending. December 31, 1903, 
1322 per cent. ; December 31, 1904, 112 per cent. ;, Decem- 
ber 31, 1905, 1013 per cent. ; December 31, 1906, 595 per 
cent. ; December 31, 1907, 45$ per cent.; June d0th, 1908, 
36 per cent. 

The progressive decrease of the use of foreign slates. is 
clearly shown, and the imports being stated as a percentage 
of the home product the influence of the depression in the 
building ‘trade, which is common to both, does not vitiate 
the comparison. he 

(2) It is the fashion to decry the methods of working: of 
English manufacturers as being primitive and obsolete, but 

The writer is well acquainted with the methods of work~ 
ing in vogue, and. with the mechanical appliances avail- 
able, in slate quarries on the continent of Europe, and in 
America, and can state confidently that in no case are they 
so well equipped as are the slate quarries in Wales, particu- 
larly those in the Festiniog district. 

As an instance of this I may mention the Park and 
Croesor Slate Quarries which are located in the Festiniog 
district. Three-phase electric power—hydraulically gene- 
rated on the property—is applied to winding, haulage, trac- 
tion, pumping, and to lighting the mines and mills. Water 
power, steam, and compressed air are also available for 
various duties to which they are specially applicable. 

The mills are equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery in the world for sawing, planing, and dressing 
slate. 

Though not in all particulars developed on the same lines, 
the other quarries in the locality have first-class equipments, 
and I state without fear of contradiction that, so far from 
lagging behind, the Welsh quarries lead the world in this 
respect. 

It is unfortunate that an erroneous impression should 
get abroad that, owing to the supineness of the Welsh slate 
quarry owners, antiquated methods are in vogue, and that 
they are consequently unable to compete with the more pro- 
gressive foreigner, as consumers prefer to place their orders 
with people who conduct their business on modern and 
effective lines. 

The real point upon which the Welsh quarry owners are 
at a disadvantage in comparison with their foreign rivals 
is that the wages they pay are about eighty to one hundred 
per cent, higher than those paid in Franve, which is the 


‘ chief source of foreign importation at the present time, 
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while the hours of labour they get in return are shorter by 
about twenty per cent. 
It speaks well for the generosity of the Welsh quarry 
“proprietors that in times of depression, such as the present, 
they rarely ask their workmen to bear but a small share 
of the burden, and if there is such a thing as sentiment in 
business, those who have orders to give should give the pre- 
ference to those who treat their workmen liberally.—Yours 
faithfully, 
H. J. Kettow, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S., &c., 
Engineer and General Manager of the Park and 
Croesor Slate Quarries. 
Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 
October 6, 1908. 


GENERAL. 


At the University of London, South Kensington, S8.W., 
Mr. Banister Fletcher’s lecture will be a comparison of 
“Gothic and Renaissance architecture at 8 P.M. on Monday, 
October 12. 

The Lectern from Dunkeld Cathedral, which is now in 
‘St. Stephen’s Church, St. Albans, will not be surrendered 
unless officially claimed by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, Authorities are 
considering certain proposals in connection with the new 
Edinburgh art school. A scheme has been prepared for a 
three years’ day course for architects, the scheme providing 
‘for training partly at the new art school, partly at the Heriot- 
Watt College, and partly at the University Engineering 
Department, with a view to turning out architects who shall 
be thorough experts in all branches of their profession, 
Ancluding steel construction. This course also includes 
Professor Baldwin Brown’s fine art class at the university. 


In the Competition for the new Institutional Church at 
‘Clayton, recently promoted by the Manchester and District 
Congregational Board, the assessor, Mr. John Ely, placed the 
design submitted by Mr. Alfred R. Parker, 9 Albert Square, 
“Manchester, the first. There were seven competitors. 


Four Sets of Plans for a new primary department for 
Dunfermline high school and a gymnasium for the same 
‘institution were prepared, and that of Messrs. J. & D. 
‘Barclay, architects, Glasgow, was selected yesterday by the 
high school committee of the burgh school board. The primary 
department is expected to cost about 3,5002. and the 
gymnasium 1,600. 

"*'he Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
‘recommend the Council to insert in the next provisional order 
promoted by the Corporation a clause to obtain compensation 
‘from the various statutory bodies entitled to interfere with 
“the streets for depreciation or injury to the streets caused by 
their operations. 


The Limerick City Technical Education Committee at 
“their last meeting held a discussion relative to the refusal of 
-the Board of Works to advance 10,000/. to erect a central 
“technical institute. It was stated that a sum of 1,000/. had 
been expended in initial proceedings, as it was anticipated 
that no objection would be taken. The objection of the 
“Board of Works was grounded on the excessive city rating, 
‘but it was pointed out that the fund for technical education 
“was a separate one from the other. accounts. 
~was agreed to draw up a letter to Mr. A. Carnegie to see if he 
would grant the loan necessary to erect the premises. It was 
also agreed to send a deputation direct to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and lay all the facts of the case before 
Mr. Birrell. 

The Local Government Board have informed the Kelso 
Town Council that unless immediate and effective action is 
taken to procure an adequate supply of wholesome water for 


“the burgh, they will place the matter in the hands of their’ 


law agents. The local authority has been in negotiation 
with the Board on the subject since 1894. 

The University College of North Wales Authorities have 
been informed that the Surveyors’ Institution have confirmed 
the report of the examiners recommending the award of the 
scholarship of 50/. offered by the institution, and tenable at 
the college for three years, to John Owen Jones, county school, 
“Carnarvon. 

It is Proposed in the Municipal Council of Paris to borrow 
a milliard of francs. Five hundred millions of francs would 
‘be expended on street works, three hundred millions on water 
supply, and two hundred millions in preparing the ground 
occupied by the fortifications and in laying out open spaces. 
The repayment, it is calculated, could be completed in forty 
“years. aE 


Eventually it-|. 


The Northern Architectural Association are taking steps 


| to mark the present session as being the fiftieth anniversary. - 


It is suggested that a dinner be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
to which the President of the Royal Institute, the Presidents 
of the Allied.Societies, and other gentlemen ‘distinguished for 
their interest in, and appreciation of, the art of architecture, 
should be invited as guests. With a view to the holding of 
an exhibition of architectural drawings, &c., at the rooms of 
the Association, in connection with this celebration, a request 
has been. made to the members for the loan of any drawings 
illustrating the work executed during the last fifty years, with 
special reference to the district covered by the Association. _ 
An Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings by Mr. H.C. 
Brewer will be opened to-morrow at the Fine Art Society’s 
gallery. ‘In Cities and Cathedrals of Spain,” as the 
collection is called, will be on view until the end of the month. 
The Annual Meeting of the governors of the Glasgow 
School of Art took place on the 1st inst., when the report of 
the past session was received and the balance sheet presented. 


The report shows an increase in the number of students. The 


chairman, Sir James Fleming, was re-elected. The meeting 
then proceeded to the election of the vice-chairmen, Mr. W. 
Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. ; 
of the finance chairman, Mr. Patrick S. Dunn; and to the 
nomination of the various committees. As regards building 
operations, it was reported that the alterations to the existing 
portion as carried out during the summer vacation had proved 
a very great service, and it was stated that the new portion is 


rapidly approaching completion. 


Mr. Paul Ogden, the assessor in the competition for the 
Manchester Congregational Church-house building, last week 
announced his award. The design placed first was prepared 
by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, of Bolton. The design by 


Messrs. J. Gibbons & Son was placed second, and that by © 


Messrs. J. & J. Swarbrick third. The designs will be 
exhibited to the public in the rooms of the Manchester 


Society of Architects, 16 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, 
till Tuesday, October 13. The plan of Messrs. Bradshaw & 


Gass, of Bolton, provides for a hall on the ground floor to 
accommodate 200 people, and smaller rooms to be used as 
committee-rooms and offices. On the first floor will be a large 
hall with seating accommodation for about 800 persons, a 
board-room and a writing-room. . There will be social, reading 


and writing-rooms on the second floor, and above this some ~ 


In the front of the 
The site is in Deansgate, — 


more offices and committee-rooms. 
building some shops will be built. 
and has a frontage of 85 feet. 


The Rotherham Education ,Authority have adopted the — 


- 


report of Mr. E. R. Robson, of London, the assessor of the — 
competitive designs for the upper-standard school proposed to ~ 
be erected on the South Grove site. Mr. David B. Jenkinson, 
the designer of No. 2 plan, was placed first, and Mr. J. Totty 
second. The premiums are respectively 50/. and 20/. The — 
estimated cost of the school is 12,000/. - i 

The East Ham Town Council are about to make a 
reduction in the number of their officials. The education © 
committee are to be advised that the office of architect and — 
clerk of the works should be abolished, and the work be — 
carried out in future by the present borough engineer, the 
latter’s salary to remain the same, and part of it to be charged 
to the education committee. : 


The Chelsea Borough Council have agreed to expend — 


17,3007. on working-class associated dwellings in Grove 
Cottages, Manor Street, according to plans by Messrs. Wills & 
Anderson. It will be a five-storey building accommodating — 
eighty two-room tenements and forty one-room tenements. 


Messrs. Walter John E. Clarke & Walter J. Coote, % 


architects and surveyors, of 34 Walbrook, London, E.C., have’ 
dissolved partnership. 

Mr. W. A. Brightmore, D.Sc., M.Inst.,C.E., one of the — 
Local Government Board inspectors, held an inquiry at the 


Council House, Birmingham, on the 6th inst., into the ~ 


application of the Birmingham Tame and Rea District — 
Drainage Board for sanction to borrow sums amounting 
to 105,0007. for the purposes of sewage disposal. 


of additional bacteria beds. Originally the treatment of the 
sewage was by broad irrigation, but in 1903 the Board 
decided to construct bacteria beds, and the results were 50 
successful that there are now nearly twenty acres of such 
beds. A further 35,0001. is to be spent on a storm water 
basin, which has already been commenced. The remaining 
25,0007. of the total amount required was asked for im re- 
spect of some existing filter beds, it being found necessary 
to increase their efficiency by altering the medium from ashes 
to slag and ashes, and also to put in a more durable floor. 


Of the 
total amount required 45,0001. is needed for the construction — 
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THE WEE 


ON Sunday last the celebrations of the jubilee of St. 
George’s parish church, Doncaster, were commenced. 
Our readers know there is a history attached to the build- 
ing. The original church was destroyed by fire on the 
last day of February, 1853. Accordingly, plans were 
prepared for a new building by Sir GinBErr Scorr, and 
the subject formed the basis of a course of lectures on 
church building by Mr. E. B. Dentson, subsequently 
known as Lord Grimrnorpg, in which many hard things 
were said concerning Mr. Rusx1n’s theories as well as 
those of other Gothic enthusiasts. But the author 
recognised that a uniform system of 5 per cent., or 
3 per cent., for Government buildings should not apply 
to such a structure as Doncaster Church, which involved 
fifty times the trouble and a thousand times the genius 
on the part of an architect that would be required for a 
great warehouse where the requisites were that it should 
be capacious, strong, and ugly. The ingenuity by which 
a single church was made to inspire a volume of stu 
pages is remarkable. The book is still worth reading, 
for although Mr. Dentson believed strongly in his own 
infallibility yet he was then disposed to hear what could 
be said by other advocates. 


Tue casting of concrete walis has offered no diffi- 
culty to Mr. T. E. Epison. But to make slabs forming 
the roof impervious to water has caused some delay. 
The chemists assisting him have made investigations and 
have eventually discovered a new material for waterproof- 
ing concrete, which they have called anhydrol. The 
name, we imagine, has been utilised in this country. 
The material has a mineral base which is dissolved at a 
high temperature by certain volatile solvents. When it 
is applied to concrete it penetrates into the mass from 
% to 4 inch, filling the pores. -The volatile liquids then 
evaporate and leave the soft, pliant mineral base in the 
concrete. The preparation is said to contain no greasy 
paraffin, tar, glue, lead, casein, or water, and to be un- 
affected by sea or rain-water, acids, alkalies, or tempera- 
ture changes. It proved so successful that some of Mr. 
Eptson’s assistants persuaded him to give them a license 
to manufacture and sell it. 


It is satisfactory to find that although French influ- 
ence is strong in America many of the architects still 
believe that inspiration should be drawn from British 
examples. There was a meeting of the Architectural 
League of America about a month ago in Detroit. Much 
was said concerning the influence of the Beaux-Arts 
Society. One of the speakers stated that the tendency 
of that system was to bring weak and strong men 
together, and that the strong man will pull the weaker 
man up with him. But it was allowed that the older 
Beaux-Arts men in America were getting away from 
French detail and adopting Italian. He admitted that 
che architecture of Great Britain has much to commend 
t to Americans. Another speaker explained this by saying 
hat the people of North America by family habit and 
laily use have been trained along lines that the British 
tave followed, and the domestic problems of the British 
‘re much like the American’s, and it is logical conse- 
uence that the domestic architecture of America will 
argely show the British influence over that of any other 
ountry. “‘ We find in America,’’ he said, ‘‘ that it is im- 
ossible for us to do some of the things they do in Great 
sritain. Where the Britisher is very prone to have large 
xpanses of terraces all in the open, where he can live 
fter sundown, we cannot have the same conditions here 
n account of our heavy dews. We have to cover our 
‘Traces or our porches, where he has not. But for our 
omestic problems the ‘shortest cut will be in the study 
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of what the British have developed and been developing 


for the last three centuries.”’ In the end a resolution 
was adopted in favour of clubs, as each of them could 
‘put their energy on the stimulating of an enthusiastic 
activity among its members which will banish from the 
club rooms the commercial spirit and establish a closer 
relationship between the older and younger members of 
the club. That this can best be accomplished by the 
‘atelier system’ of working, in which the older men 
give their time and energy to teaching the younger men 
by criticism or working shoulder to shoulder with them.’ 


THRovuGH the influence of Scorr’s ‘‘ Rob Roy,’’ the 
Tolbooth of Glasgow is likely to excite more interest 
among Englishmen and Scotchmen than buildings of a 
higher class. Scorr describes it as a large building of 
hewn stone garnished with gratings of iron before the 
windows. But within, the guardroom and the rooms 
were small. Some particulars concerning the building 
were furnished in a paper read before the Provand’s 
Lordship Club of Glasgow on Monday night by Mr. 
Tuom Luaton. It was the last occasion the old club 
premises in Cathedral Square will be used for a meeting. 
The Tolbooth which Bailie Nrcou Jarvre visited was the 
third which existed and it was not taken down until 1814. 
Joining it was the Town Hall and Exchange Building. 
The tobacco trade was then a source of wealth in Glasgow 
and, according to Mr. Lueron, beneath the Town Hall 
were vaulted cellars, stretching away below ground under 
the ancient graveyard of St. Mary’s Chapel and the 
Assembly Room building. . This labyrinth of vaulted 
tunnels was capable of holding hundreds of tobacco hogs- 
heads, each one containing 950 Ib. net weight of tobacco. 
On the ground floor of the Town Hall edifice there was 
an arcaded walk, with the box offices of the tobacco 
traders behind. The entire floor above (about 60 feet by 
30 feet) was the Town Hall of Glasgow, where the 
Council meetings were held, lighted by six windows 
facing Trongate. On the top floor of the building were 
rooms for the use of municipal clerks and committees. 
The pavement in front of the Town Hall and Tolbooth 
served as a supplementary Exchange. ll this is very 
different from the Glasgow of to-day. Mr. Jarnvie would 
not be able to recognise the present city as his own unless 
for the cathedral and some natural features. But he 
would at least be able to recognise kinship in the men 
of business, for they have adopted similar maxims and 
are therefore successful. 


Tux question of the width of roads is one which affects 
all new schemes for laying out estates. At the present 
time it is possible to obtain modifications of the by-laws. 
But when the Bill promoted by the Local Government 
Board becomes law there is a likelihood of fewer con- 
cessions. A case of the kind has just been determined 
by the Birmingham City Council. Between Harborne 
and Edgbaston in the suburbs it is proposed to lay out 
an estate of 54 acres which will belong to the Harborne 
Tenants, Ltd. Ten acres will be reserved as an open 
space and there are not to be more than ten houses to 
the acre, although the rateable value will be only from 
10]. to 201. each. In order to save expense it was pro- 
posed that, although the main roads had a width of 
42 feet and the secondary roads of 36 feet, the actual 
carriage-way would not be more than 16 feet in width, 
the remainder being occupied by grass and gravel foot- 
paths without stone kerbs. The by-laws require the 
carrlage-way to be 26 feet, and under the circumstances 
for obtaining the land and building, the increased width 
would be an obstacle which could not be surmounted. 
The rateable value of the part of the property first to 
be developed will be 3,5001., and eventually the whole 
estate will have a rateable value of 10,000]. It was 
considered that an exception should be made at the 
present time in order to provide employment, and it was 
therefore agreed that the finance committee should 
apply for power to borrow the money required for surface 
and sewerage works. 
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BIRMINGHAM CATHEDRAL.* 

eh the famous third chapter of his history Macavunay 

pointed out that in 1685 Birmingham did not contain 
4,000 inhabitants. There was not a single regular shop 
‘in the town where a Bible or an almanack could be 
bought. But Birmingham hardware was at the time 
‘‘ highly esteemed, not indeed as now at Pekin and Lima, 
at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in London, and even as 
far off as Ireland.’’ The houses were mostly half- 
timbered. Some forty years before 1685 Birmingham 
showed its spirit by supplying the Parliamentary troops 
with weapons and by opposing the advance of Prince 
Rupert through the town. A free Grammar School had 
been: founded in: the time of Epwarp VI. and endowed 
with the property of the Guild of the Holy Cross. Tt was 
able to do good service. There was only one parish, and 
the church was dedicated to St. Martin. It formed a 
part of the diocese of Lichfield. 

It was therefore remarkable when about 1710 it was 
arranged to erect a new church. The architect selected 
was Tuomas Arcupr, the son of the member for War- 
wick, and who probably was possessed of local interest. 


He was a pupil of Vanpruau, and had erected some 


mansions before he received the commission for St. 
Philip’s Church. At the present time it forms a striking 
example of English Renaissance; but at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it was a wonder. This is evident 
from the following remarks of Wiuu1am Hurron in his 
‘‘ History of Birmingham ”’ :— 


This curious piece of architecture, the steeple of which is 
erected after the model of St. Paul’s, in London, but without 
its weight, does honour to the age that raised it and to the 
place that contains it.’ Perhaps the eye of the critic cannot 
point out a fault which the hand of the artist can mend ; 
perhaps, too, the attentive eye cannot survey this pile of 
building without communicating to the mind a small degree 
of pleasure. If the materials are not proof against time it is 
rather a misfortune to be lamented than an error to be com- 
plained of, the country producing no better. 

When I first saw St. Philip’s, in the year 1741, at a 
proper distance, uncrowded with houses, for there were none 
to the north, New Hall excepted, untarnished with smoke 
and illuminated by-a western sun, I was delighted with its 
appearance, and thought it then, what I do now and what 
others will in future, the pride of the place. If we assemble 
the beauties of the edifice, which covers a rood of ground ; 
the spacious area of the churchyard, occupying four acres, 
ornamented with walks in great perfection, shaded with trees 
in double and treble ranks and surrounded with buildings in 
elegant taste, perhaps its equal cannot be found in the British 
dominions. 


The arrangements for the erection of the building were 
made by a body of Commissioners. They held a meeting 
at the Old Swan Inn on May 23, 1709, at which they 
resolved to contract with workmen, to lay in materials, 
and to appoint overseers to collect one-half of the money. 
Thé site, which was known as the Horse Close, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ropert PHILLIPS. It was formerly 
part of a farm belonging to the Augustinian Canons. The 
site was valued at over 1001. . The church was dedicated 
to St. Purtrp, because his name had some affinity to that 
of the donors. 

There were no general contractors in those days, and 
it was therefore necessary to arrange with representatives 
of different trades. The bricklayers, viz. Jonn Casu, 
Ricuarp PinuEry, and Jonn Wiiuincer, entered into a 
deed to the following effect: —‘* We do promise and agree 
with the said Commissioners that having bricks delivered 
in the Horse Close at 8s. per 1,000, and sand gotten and 
water allowed, we will well and substantially lay ye said 
bricks, and find lime and all other materials belonging to 


a bricklayer, and build ye said church according to ye 


draft now agreed on by 31. per rod; and that we have a 
hundred of boards to make mortar tubbes, and that ye 
work ‘is begun to go on with all convenient speed we 


be] 


can. \ 


* See Illustration. 


| citizen of Birmingham, and had béen a pupil of t 


b 
Much of the stone was derived from Rowington 
Quarry, near Stratford-on-Avon;, it is mainly from the _ 
upper sandstone beds. The contractor bore the name oft 
Wiii1am Suaxspear, and'he promised and agreed “ to 
deliver at ye pit in Rowington Quarry ready for loading - 
two hundred loads of stone at 4s. ye load contaming 
90 feet broken according to scantlings of Mr. Smira.” 
A mason named JosepH Prepiey agreed “‘ to do ye plaim 
of ye stonework for 24d. per foot, and ye mouldings at 7d, 
per foot,’’ but with the proviso ‘‘ if ye Commission 
find 7d. per foot for moulding not enough, they to give 
something more.”’ Subsequently he was paid “ six-and- a 
thirty pounds in consideration of his hard bargain made 
for the Commissioners.”’ Mr. CHarnes BLACKAM, of ~ 
Derby, was also to supply ‘‘ forty fother of lead at ye best 
advantage he can for ye use of ye said church.”’ ' 


The Commissioners were considerate towards the 
workmen. It was resolved that on May Day, 1710, “y 
sum of 41. 10s. 9d. shall be distributed among the wor. 
men and labourers at ye church as they in their discretion 
shall think fitt.”’ 1 

From the illustration which we publish it may be 
imagined that time and weather have not been impa 
in treating the masonry. The tower, which is the n 
interesting part of the building, appears to have suff 
in every square inch of surface, while the main bod 
the cathedral shows few signs of decay after two 
turies. The explanation is that between 1864 and 1 
the whole of the exterior of the lower part was rest 
or rather renewed. Few would regret if the regimen 
vases which were introduced above the balustrading 
which are neither useful nor symbolic had been remo 
Arcuer, when introducing them, was no doubt afraid 
the effect of a long horizontal line when seen against 
sky. The examples designed by WREN are’ evidence 
the difficulty: of erecting a tower which will recall 
English medieval steeples, and credit must therefor 
given to AncHER for attempting at such a time to produ 
5 bell-tower which would suggest its purpose and y 
would possess unity in its composition. The con 
sides not only afford a contrast with the square piers, 
give an air of lightness to the tower which is pleas 
The decline in dimensions from the belfry to the sum 
of the cupola is also skilfully contrived. J 

In the eighteenth century galleries were considere 
be necessary in a chufch, and they appear in St. Phi 
over the aisles. St. Philip’s also resembled 06 
churches of the time in the absence of a capacio 
chancel. A chancel was added to the building betore 
was contemplated that the church was to serve i 
cathedral. Many other improvements were carrie 
One innovation which possesses singular appropri 
ness was found in the introduction of stained 
in the windows. The late Sir E. Burns-JonEs: 


Grammar School. He designed some characteris 
Scripture scenes which were produced by the firm 
which he was a member—Wutu1am Morris & Oo. tf 
are considered by admirers of Burnz-Jonzs as sufficie 
attractive to repay a journey to Birmimgham. 

In spite of all the efforts which have been made 
late years to enhance the interest of St. Philip’s Chur 
there is no doubt it remains insufficient for the cathedral 
of such a diocese as Birmingham. Sooner or later 1b will | 
be necessary to imitate the example of Liverpool | 
Episcopal functions can. be exercised within it, th 
under restrictions. The Church, however, in our 4 
requires ceremonial for which space must be prov. 
and it is believed that, apart from the gratification wi 
is afforded to the eyes when ritual is carried out wort al 
the minds of congregations are also moved. Mr. a 
Mrs. Ropert Panis, who made over the site, 
not inspired by any narrow spirit, for there is suffi 
land to build a suitable cathedral around St. Phi 
There would be no necessity to have the new bul 
executed in a hurry, but a start could be made wi 
much expense, and the present building would not suite 
if it came to be recognised as a pro-cathedral. 4 
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; ~NEW BOOKS. 
NY impartial person who reads the three volumes of 
the Transactions of the International Congress on 
School Hygiene, 1907, which are published by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, can hardly fail to arrive at the con- 


clusion that SuakespEaRn’s whining schoolboy, creeping 


like snail unwillingly to school, was prompted by Mother 
Nature, and that his instincts were superior to the 
When we read the elaborate 
investigations by English and foreign specialists into tne 
dangers to which children are exposed, mentally and 
physically, in all parts of the world, the aversion to 
Apparently systematic medical 
inspection is required. It is satisfactory to learn from a 
paper by Herr Oberlehrer Karn Ronuer, of Darm- 


‘stadt, that JoHn Locke was the first scholar who 


endeavoured to reform the practices which were adopted 
in England and other places. As a student of medicine, 
Locks realised the necessity of exercise to make children 


strong, and as regards their schoolwork he said, ‘‘ The 


chief art is to make all that children have to do sport and 
play.’’ Manual exercises, such as gardening and wood- 
working, he recommended for adoption. The gamesome 
humour of young children should be encouraged rather 
than curbed. As for punishment, Locks considered that 


_ children should only be beaten for obstinacy and rebellion. 
Ibis needless to mention that in the Congress much was 


_ sald about school buildings. 


Mr. Couucurt, as president 
of the section of the School Building and its Equipment, 


suggested that in every school building, however simple in 


general construction, there should be at least one feature 
of architectural worth. Should this be a fine doorway 
or any other detail, let it be good enough to be a source of 
pride to the school. He also advocated warm and 


- pleasant colouring on the walls instead of the cold and 


_ the plans of estates. 


SS 


at Amsterdam, did a 


co-operated with Krp. 


drab colours now in favour. 
standing of the contributors of papers it is rarely such a 
valuable amount of information is placed before all who 
possess an interest in schools at so moderate a price. The 


: papers have also educational use, as the majority of those 


by Frenchmen and Germans have not been translated. 
At one time, when land surveying was an honoured 
profession, great care was taken in drawing and colouring 
One of them formed an ornament 
for an owner’s business room, and usually passed to the 
office of his agent or solicitor. In course of time—for 
eyolution could not be excluded from mapping—an effort 
was made to give a more pictorial appearance to the plan 


_ by causing the buildings, trees, walls, and other features 


to assume verticality. The result was a sort of com- 
promise between an artist’s view and a surveyor’s plan. 


_ But gs straight lines generally prevail in and about houses, 
_ 1 was impossible to avoid monotony. 


The well-known 
assertion of Jonnson, that when you have seen one green 
field you have seen all green fields, could be applied to the 
old draughts or view-plans. We see long lines of trees 
and shrubs all of a size, and at a distance they might be 
taken for companies of militiamen. To make matters 
worse, some Dutch engravers produced plates of mansions 
and gardens in which the regularity of England was made 
to out-Holland Holland. Joun Kip, says Watporn, born 
great number of plates, and very 
of ‘the palaces and seats in this kingdom. 
They were first drawn by one Lronarp Knyrr, his 
countryman. Tuomas Boprsuapsz, in the eighteenth 
century, produced several similar views. J. Harris, 
who was employed on the “‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ also 
Daviy Loaaan, of Dantzic, 
worked at plates in Oxford and Cambridge ; but now he 
obtains greater interest from his numerous portraits. 
Micuarn Burcuers was patronised at Oxford and en- 
8raved several portraits of the worthies. A large number 
of the old plates have been reproduced in a volume 
published by Mr. Barsrorp, entitled “ English Houses 
and Gardens in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies,’’ with descriptive notes by Mr. Mervyn Mac- 
ARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A. The series opens with a bird’s- 


eye view of Penshurst Place, by Grorce Vertvz, 


indifferently, 


From the. number and - 
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the Englishman, who was at least equal to any of his 
foreign contemporaries. VERTUE was an enthusiast, and 
it is satisfactory to know that many of the English 
nobles became not only his patrons but his friends. 
In 1737 the Earl of Letcester carried him to Pens- 
hurst, and ten years afterwards he engraved a plate 
which is recopied in the volume. VERTUE was a 
true artist, and in consequence the buildings occupy the 
greater part of his plate; while the Dutchmen, with the 
exception of Loaaan, on the contrary, preferred con- 
ventional representations of kitchen gardens and shrub- 
beries. It is the only example of Vertus in the book, 
and in the index it is ascribed to Kip, with 1778 as the 
approximate date, although Kip died in the Long Ditch, 
Westminster, in 1722. The collection is,,both curious 
and interesting, although not suggestive for architects. 
Many of the residences have gained historic interest, while 
others no longer exist. The plates will enable an English- 
man to realise the appearance of the country about the time 
when ‘‘the Spectator ’’ visited Coverley Hall. Mr. 
MacartTney’s notes supply histories of the buildings. The 
volume forms an attractive table book for country houses. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Some Sculptural Work of 
Nicholas Stone, Statuary, a.p. 1586-1647” (B. T. 
Batsrorp), Mr. A. E. Buuuock has given an account of 
a sculptor who was master-mason to King Cuaruzs I., 
and whose monuments, though made for others, will 
prove “‘ monuments of his fame,’’ as his epitaph stated. 
The work is illustrated by some careful drawings and by 
photographs which, although taken under difficulties in 
churches which are dark, are remarkably clear. StToNnz 
was a native of Woodbury, near Exeter, ‘where he 
was born in 1586. He probably was partly taught by 
some local 'stonecutter and then by Isaac JAMES in 
London. He worked in Holland, where he married. 
On his return to this country he was engaged at the 
King’s Chapel, Edinburgh, and afterwards at the Ban- 
queting House at Whitehall. His first recorded work 
was the tomb of the Earl of Onmonps in 1614. In the 
next year he was commissioned to prepare a tomb fon 
Lord NorruamptTon, one for Sir Tuomas Boptzy for 


Oxford, and one for Mr. THomas Svutrron for the 
Charterhouse. Mr. Buutock has carefully sought for 


any information which is forthcoming relating to the 
sculptor, and for the first time the monuments which 
have survived are shown in an adequate manner. STONE 
could be described as a realist, for his figures appear 
to have individuality, and he was very careful in the 
representation of contemporary costume. On that ac- 
count, for the dress of the time was not beautiful, he 
was handicapped. But the figures of the Virtues, which 
support the bier of Ropert Crom in Hatfield Church, 
suggest that if there had been a demand for figures of a 
Classic type he could have supplied them. As a rule 
the accounts of Stonz have been taken from the informa- 
tion gathered by VeRTUE and put into shape by WALPOLE. 
Mr. Buutock has added to our information, and his 
essay supplies a need with a success which could not 
have been anticipated. 

A large volume which will also be found interesting 
by the general reader is ‘‘ Country Life,’’ Vol. 23 (Gzorax 
Newnes, Ltd.). The illustrations have a wide range, 
and as photography is mainly employed they can be 
relied on. Country mansions appear in almost every 
number. There are also photographs of sports, field 
work, and much else which is attractive. In fact, the 
volume realises the anticipations suggested by the title 
to the fullest extent. 

The late Frank Kipper lived to see fourteen. editions: 
of hig ‘‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-book ’’ (New 
York: JoHn Witry & Sons. London: Cuapman & 
Hat). Compared with other works of its class it is 
‘*a triton among the minnows.’’ The fifteenth edition 
has been produced by Mr. RupotPH Mutter, chief 
engineer of the New York Building Department. He has 
introduced a new chapter on reinforced concrete, and 
other improvements are to be observed. But the great 
mass of the volume remains as before, unrivalled as an 
epitome of all that relates to construction. 
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To the series of scientific works published by CHARLES 
Grirrin & Co. has been added ** A Handbook for Cement 
Works Chemists,’’ by F. B. GATEHOUSE, F.CL8) oo St 
would be an advantage if many other handbooks could 
be prepared in a similar manner. The author realises 
that his readers are not likely to have time to spare 
when they consult his pages, for he writes as if every 
moment were precious and an experiment would fail 
if there was delay. The book will be of great use in 
cement. works. Be & 

The importance of sanitation 1s more recognised as 
time runs-on in this country. Every year brings forth 
new inventions. The volume on “‘:'The Drainage of Town 
and: Country Houses,’ by’ Mr. G. A. T. MIpDLETON 
(B. T. Barsrorp), shows many of the latest appliances. 
Drain testing and sewage disposal are also described. 
The book serves students in another way, for some sani- 
tation papers are reprinted. 


A commentary on the presidential address of the 


Architectural Association is offered by ‘‘ Architectural 
Education,’ by W. I. Travers (London: Harrison, 
Jenrinc & Co.). Here we can see what is now doing 
throughout the country for the creation of a large number 
of architects. As a book of reference on that subject it 
is complete. Unfortunately, it is nowhere shown that 
commissions are likely to increase in the same proportion 
as the men who will be competent to carry them out. 
Painters and sculptors have possibilities of selling tneir 
works, although at reduced prices, in the Colonies. An 
cecasional picture may also be purchased by a foreign 
Government for the sake of contrast. But British archi- 
tects have to depend on British clients, and the clients 
can give their commissions to those who on receiving the 
contract for’ building will throw in designs gratuitously. 
On the other hand, to those who desire to be called 
architects there are many temptations. If a student 
cannot paint or model with his own hands he realises 
the fatuity of expecting to be recognised as an artist. 
But it does not take long for the architectural student 
ic discover that if his plans are defective the contractor, 
sssuming the work is to be executed, will take care that 
the defects are harmless, for the building will be raised 
and all the credit for it will be allowed to pass to the 
architect. The desire to obtain students 1s so urgent 
that systematic teaching is not insisted on in all colleges, 
for the student can join any class that pleases him, and 
so long as fees are paid regular attendance is not com- 
pulsory. : 

Casseuu’s ‘‘ House Decoration,’’ edited by Paun N. 
Hasuuck, is another of the remarkable volumes connected 
with building which are issued by the firm. The coloured 
plates and illustrations in black and white may not always 
be of the highest class. But much passes for decoration 
in English houses which is of greatly inferior character. 
The information is so various as to be called encyclopedic. 
The forty columns of index by itself would suggest the 
extent of the information. 

The series of plates relating to Lettering and Writing, 
by Percy J. Smiru (B. T. Barsrorp), are well adapted 
for pen work. The use of type has been avoided through- 
out and the inscriptions and instructions are therefore 
examples of the style advocated. Typed letters are not 
used as patterns. Brush work is likewise avoided. ‘As 
the b’s, d’s, f’s, &c., are made double the length of 
the vowels there has to be greater space between the 
lines than is usually adopted in bookwork. This is an 
advantage, although more paper may be required. Any 
altempt which will impart a little interest to the forms 
of letters is to be advocated, for under the modern system 
of printing there seems to be indifference to forms. A few 
years ago it was possible from the shape of letters to 
guess the names of the printers. But now from Inver- 
ness to Penzance characterless lettering is adopted, and 
a large amount of the pleasure which used to be taken 
in reading books has vanished. The typefounders’ occu- 
pation will soon be gone. © cone 

_ A novel may appear inapposite among technical books, 


but critics would not object to such a change nor, it may. 


| Hygiene, Drainage and Water Supply! ee 
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be, readers also. Many novels of our time have moreover 
another purpose besides that of the old story-tellers, and 
if Mr. W. B. Maxweuu’s ‘‘ Hill Rise ’’ was intended te 
explain that the ordinary builder can have a very troubled! 
existence in following his business it must be allowed he 
has succeeded. Popular satire has led the majority of 
people to imagine that a builder is rapacious and that he: 
makes enormous profits by setting-up flimsy structures. 
As a rule, his margin of profit is not wide. When, like 
Mr. CrunpbeEn in ‘‘ Hill Rise,’’ he tries to develop’ an 
estate he finds that the competition of other improvers is of 
a kind which in a short time jeopardises his position and 
dispels his savings. If Mr. Maxwexu has not mixed 
himself up with such affairs he has somehow acquired 
a vivid knowledge of all the details. His builder is a type 
of the craft, and suffers. without losing his manliness. 
How far his good qualities arise from reading The Archi- 
tect it would not become us to say. There is an architect 
also, Mr. Downe, who likewise is a worthy man. We 
should spoil an excellent story if we were to attempt to 
relate it in a few words, but in the end everybody is 
made happy and the town of Medford will be enriched 
by a public tennis-court and handsome villas around it. 
The novel deserves popularity for its construction and its 
style. It is also an advance upon the excellent novels 
which the author has written. , 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


YHE opening meeting of the sixty-second session of the 
Association was held on Friday evening last in the 
premises at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Caye, 
president, in the chair. 
Messrs. R. A. Walker and C. Castelow were elected 
members. 


Competitions and Prizes—Session 1907-8. 


List of Awards.—T.- Braddock, A.A. Medal and Prize, 
value 10/. 10s., and Advanced Class of Design Prize, value 
51. 5s., with Bronze Medal; L. Mansfield, Hon. Mention, 
A.A. Medal and Special: Prize, value 101. 10s. ; Percy May, 
A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 25]., and Silver Meda! > 
KE, A. R. Rahbula, A.A. Travelling Studentship, second prize, 
value 51.; L. M: Gotch, A.A. Essay Prize, value 10]. 10s.. 
and Silver Medal; W. J. Jones, Banister Fletcher Bursary, 
value 25 guineas, and Medal; P. Hubert Keys, ditto for 
1905; G. G. Wornum, Elementary Class of Design Prize, 
value 3]. 3s., and Bronze Medal; A. F, Bryan, Andrew Oliver 
Prize, value 51. 5s. ne 

Day School. ie, 

First Year Awards.—A. S. G. Butler, Book Prize for first 
place in History Test Paper and general excellence in this 
subject ; J. A. Cheston, Book Prize for first place in Con- 
struction Test Paper and general excellence in this subject ; 
J. O. B. Hitch, A.A. Sketch Book for first place in Freehand 
Drawing Test, and Special Continuation Prize, valu 
15 guineas ; C. W. Rogers, Prize for first place in Perspectivt 
Drawing Test; E. S. A. Baynes, Studio Prize for best Port 
folio of Drawings during session. 

Second Year Awards.—J. Page, Travelling Studentship 
value 151., for Studio and Lecture Work during sessio1 
1906-7, Holiday Work and General Progress ; A. H. Moberly 
Study placed first in End of Session Test (Special Priz 
offered by the master, Mr. H. P. G. Maule). 


Evening School. 


First Year Awards.—D. J. S. Dawson, Book Prize, valu 
21. 2s., for first place, first year, and Book Prize for first plac 
in Elementary Construction ; L, A. Bellamy, Master’s Specié 
Prize to hardest working student in each year not otherwi: 
&@ prizewlnner,. 4 

Second Year Awards.—P. D. Hepworth, Scholarshij, 
value 151. 15s. ; H. A. Thomerson, Book Prize, value 21. 25. 
for first place, second year ; W. J. Durnford, Master’s Speci 
Book Prize and Book Prize for first place in European at 
Medieval Architecture, 

Third Year Awards.—F. A. Swindells, Scholarship; vali 
151. 15s.; T. A. Lodge, Book Prize, value 21. 2s., for fir 
place, third year; G. Flint Clarkson, Master’s Special Bor 
Prize, also Book Prize for first place in Advanced Physi 
Book Prize for first place in English Architecture, Book Pri 
for first place in Materials and Book Prize for first place 
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Fourth Year Awards.—V. C. B. Reis, Travelling Student- 
ship, value 15/. 15s., also Book Prize for first place in Iron 
and Steel Construction and Book Prize for first place in 
Hygiene, Ventilation, Lighting and Heating; H. Battis- 
combe, Book Prize, value 21. 2s., for first place in fourth year ; 
M. 8S. R. Adams, Master’s Special Book Prize. 

Lectures.—R. A. Holland, Book Prize for first place in 
Plane and Solid Geometry ; H. R. Peerless, Book Prize for 
first place in Preparatory Physics; W. A. Orton, Book Prize 
for first place in Intermediate Physics and Book Prize for first 
place in Greek and Roman Architecture; A. L. N. Russell, 
Book Prize for first place in Renaissance Architecture ; C. G. 
Boutcher, Book Prize for first place in Advanced Construc- 
tion, Book Prize for first place in Architectural Features 
and Book Prize for first place in Professional Practice. 

Certificates have been granted to the following students 
for recommendation for exemption of testimonies of study in 
connection with the Intermediate Examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects:—Messrs. J. Alan Slater, 
M. J. Tapper, P. M. Andrews, P. J. Adams, F. E. Cannon, 
A. D. Robinson, W. G. L. Cheriton, F. B. Last, A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, A. H. Moberly, R. Walker, A. W. Robertson, R. E. 
Hiloart, B. P. Collin, A. T. Phillips, A. L. N. Russell, John 
Page. 

The following gentlemen have been granted certificates of 
complete exemption from the Intermediate Examinations of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects :—Messrs. P. A. 
Tilden, W. J. Jones, V. C. Batalba Reis, F. G. Troup, H. 
Battiscombe, M. S. Adams, A. Levy and P. W. Pocock. 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen and fellow-members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation,—My first words in addressing you from the chair for 
the second time must be to express my sincere appreciation 
of the honour you have done me in re-electing me as your Pre- 
sident for the coming year. When I first accepted this posi- 
tion I felt that the responsibility was a great one, and now, 
after one year of office, I feel that this responsibility is rather 
increased than diminished, and though I have gained know- 
ledge of the working of this Association, I have at the same 
time realised more and more the importance of the work 
which we are doing. However, the fact that you have again 
elected me as your President leads me to hope that I have 
still your confidence, and I can only promise you that I shall 
endeavour in the future, as I have in the past, to devote my 
best energies to the interests of the Association. 

Before proceeding with my address I wish to express my 
appreciation to all the members of the Council of their loyal 
support during the last session, and to the retiring members 
—Messrs. R. 8. Balfour, E. Guy Dawber and J. S. Gibson— 
I must offer our very best thanks for their services ; and to the 
new members of the Council—Messrs. G. Gilbert Scott, F. 
Winton Newman and Percy May—a very cordial welcome. 
I also wish to express the sincere thanks of the Association 
to our officers—My. Henry Tanner and Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, the Vice-Presidents; Mr. C. Wontner Smith and 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, our Hon. Secretaries ; and to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Henry T. Hare—all of whom have done ex- 
cellent work. To our permanent staff we are also indebted 
for the able manner in which their duties have been carried 
out. Our Secretary, Mr. Driver, has worked as hard and as 
successfully as ever, and I do not think more can be said 
than this, when we consider the amount of extra time and 
trouble he has always given to forward the interests of the 
Association. Everyone who has been intimately connected 
with the Architectural Association knows that it is very 
largely due to Mr. Driver’s tact and ability that we are in 
the position we occupy to-day. 

_ The year which has just passed has been marked by one 
important event upon which I think we are fairly entitled 
to congratulate ourselves. I refer to the extinction of the 
building debt upon our premises. The total amount which, 
with the help of our friends, we have paid is 10,326]., and 
during the last session we made our last payment, which 
amounted to 628]. 6s. 5d., and I am very pleased to announce 
that, although we have paid off this comparatively large sum, 
_we have still a balance of some 2801. to our credit. We must, 
I think, congratulate our Hon. Treasurer on this very satis- 
factory state of our finances, and, without being unduly 
Sanguine, I see no reason why we should not look forward with 
confidence to the future. I do not for a moment suggest that 
there should be any relaxation in our efforts to expand the 
sphere of our activities ; on the contrary, I think you will 
all agree with me that there are still many, things which we 
want. ; Our increasing library will soon need further accom- 
modation, our staff will require more room, and. last, but not 


i 
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least, we need a hall for our meetings. These matters have 
been considered by the Council during the last session, and I 
can assure you they will receive very careful attention in the 
near future. But to enable any schemes for future extension 
to be successfully carried out we shall require funds, and I 
would like to suggest that we shall at once inaugurate an 
extension fund, and allot such sums as the Council thinks 
may safely be detached from our resources from time to time 
for this purpose. 

Our membership at the present time is 1,727, as against 
1,754 on the corresponding date last year. This small decrease 
is unfortunate, but I think it can be very largely accounted 
for by the general depression in our profession, which has 
lowered the numbers of new members from 154 to 94 during 
the last year. ; 

I was able at the annual dinner last May to announce 
that a generous and anonymous benefactor had made us a 
most welcome offer of a sum of money to form a travelling 
studentship in connection with the British School at Rome, 
which is to take effect on his death, and in summing up the 
points of interest during the last session I wish to make 
special note of this most generous offer, and to warmly thank 
our unknown benefactor on behalf of the Association. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Scholarship of 50/. is one which 
ought to produce a good competition this year, the subject set, 
‘“A Convalescent Home for Children,’ being of unusual 
interest ; and it is hoped that the essay prize, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Brickwork,’’ will produce more competitors than 
was the case this year, when only one essay was sent in on 
‘“ House Planning,”’ though that was considered a very satis- 
factory piece of work, and has been published at length in 
our Journal. The thanks of the Association are due to the 
editor of the Journal, Messrs. Edwin Gunn, G. L. Elkington, 
J. Alan Slater, and Percy May, and to the retiring editor, 
Mr. Baxter Greig. Mainly through their efforts the papers 
at the ordinary meetings have been published fully in the 
Journal. We have also to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
architects and contractors who have so kindly. allowell us 
each spring to go over their buildings, and it is most satis- 
factory to observe that these visits are very largely attended. 
Their value to students as well as to architects in practice 
cannot be over-estimated. 

In looking at the Architectural Association and its work 
as a whole there are two points which must strike any careful 
observer. Firstly, its energy ; and, secondly, the enormous 
number of small centres into which it is subdivided. Its 
energy is derived mainly from its youth, that priceless pos- 
session, and though we are in our fifty-ninth year we are 
as young as ever, and I often feel that my grey hairs are 
sadly out of keeping with the general tone of the Association. 
We know that unity is strength, and as long as our sub- 
divisions recognise the controlling hand of the Association, 
so long shall we be able to boast of our strength. These sub- 
divisions of our Society are all keenly alive and are doing 
excellent work. At one time I thought the discussion section 
was inclined to compete with our ordinary meetings, but, 
thanks to a recent conference, any misunderstanding that 
existed has been removed. Then we have the Camera and 
Sketching Club, with its interesting and well-arranged series 
of visits ; the Musical Society has shown what it could do at 
the time of the play, and I think the play itself may be 
described as an unqualified success, which reflected the 
greatest credit on its authors and all who took part in the 
performances. Lastly we have the Athletic Club, with its 
many subsections, to which I attach very great importance. 
It is only a short time since this Athletic Club was formed, 
and a few words about its achievements will not be out of 
place. The Club now consists of over 160 members, and 
during the last season it has had a highly satisfactory record. 
The cricket section has been very successful, having won over 
50 per cent. of its matches, the games in the majority of cases 
being against old-established clubs. The rifle section shows 
increased membership, and since the introduction of the 
Solano target greater keenness than ever has been shown, 
many matches’ having been arranged and shot off. The 
swimming section has also increased, but it is to be regretted 
that nothing has yet been found possible in the way of a water 
polo team. 

The annual sports were eminently successful as far as the 
actual performances were concerned, and, speaking with some 
experience in these matters, I should like to say that the 
performances in several cases reached an unusually high 
standard. It is much to be regretted that the number of 
spectators was so small, but it is to be hoped that next year 
there will be a great increase now that it is known that there 
were so many and such keenly contested events. During this 
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winter there will be two, if not three, teams in the Rugby 
football and hockey sections, and we wish them all success. 
The only two departments of the Club which need support 
are the Association football and the,rowing section, and it is, 
I believe, merely a matter of time before these two are in as 
flourishing condition as the rest of the Club. I am a firm 
believer in athletics and in the training and self-denial that 
is necessary to make an athlete, and the special qualities 
which are developed in those who seriously turn their atten- 
tion to athletics are of real use to them throughout their life. 
T have one suggestion only to make on this subject. Many of 
our members find it impossible to join various sections of the 
Athletic Club on account of advancing years. But there is 
one game which can be played by all and at all ages for which 
at present no arrangement has been made, and I recommend 
+o the consideration of the committee the formation of a golf 
section, which might bring into the field members whose 
cricketing and football days are over. 

I spoke just now of the energy of the Association and the 
number and variety of its branches. These I consider the 
most hopeful signs of progress and promise for the future. 
But it must not be forgotten that there is an immense amount 
of organisation required to keep all this going, and that a 
great deal of time and self-sacrifice is necessary if the work 
we have undertaken is to be really successful. In this work 
there is room for all—even the junior members must take 
their part, and I hope that all who are called upon will come 
forward readily to assist in the organisation, and not be 
content to allow those willing workers, of whom I am glad to 
say there are many, to bear all the burden on their own 
shoulders. I think that with an Association like ours the 
sooner the younger members are placed in a position of 
responsibility the better for them and for the Society. In 
order to forward these ends the Council, after careful con- 
sideration, has adopted certain regulations affecting its 
elections and the posts of its officers, whereby promotion will 
be more rapid and the younger members will have better 
opportunities of coming to the front. Progress should be the 
password not only of the Council, but of all the minor branches 
of the Association. 

I now come to what is, after all, the most important side 
of the Association. I mean our schools. Last year we made 
a great change in our educational system, when we placed 
both the day and evening schools under one headmaster. eT 
think I shall be correct in saying that this arrangement has 
worked well, and the success of the schools has been in a large 
measure due to the headmaster, Mr. Maule, ably seconded 
by Mr. Varndell and all the assistant masters, This re- 
arrangement has resulted in a more complete co-ordination 
of the work in both schools, which has had very satisfactory 
results, and good reports have been received from the Board 
of Architectural Education. The Council has given a great 
deal of time and consideration to matters connected with the 
schools during the past session. They have been able, after a 
year’s working, to fix a maximum and minimum for the 
salaries of the masters and lecturers, and, in order that they 
themselves should have a thorough knowledge of the work 
and keep in touch with the’ teaching, have arran ed among 
themselves for systematic visits to the schools, which will, it 
is hoped, enable them the better to deal with the various 
questions which arise from time to time. 

With a system like ours changes are inevitable, and as a 
consequence we have to regret the retirement from our staff 
of teachers of two members, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and 
Mr. T. O. Foster, and on behalf of the Association I wish to 
thank them sincerely for all their excellent work. Death 
has removed from our ranks several members, and I think 
that very general regret will be felt at the loss, not only to our 
Association, but to the world of art, of Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
who for many years was a lecturer of exceptional merit and 
a very true and kind friend to many of our members, and one 
who always took the greatest interest in the schools. 

It is very satisfactory to be able to state that, the life 
class, which was established during the session, was well 
supported, and the Council hopes that this class will be con- 
tinued under the able direction of Professor Alston. There is 
very little doubt that architects ought to pay more attention 


to figure drawing. The human figure is the standard of pro- | 


portion for all architecture in all countries and in all ages, 
and something more than a mere amateur’s knowledge is 
necessary. Drawing first from the antique and then from 
the model is the only sure way of getting a real knowledge 
of the human proportions, and, to quote the words of Professor 
Blomfield, ‘power of drawing the figure is the final test of all 
draughtsmanship. 
The evening school has been more successful than usual 
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during the past session, and it is most satisfactory to be able 


to state that the attendance has formed a record. 9 

In connection with our school training I should like to 
draw attention to the very important alterations in connec 
tion with the Intermediate Examination of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Probably those whom this exami- 
nation mostly affects have noted these changes. But I cannot 
help feeling that to the profession at large the omission of 
the development of the Greek and Roman Orders as a subject 
comes somewhat as a shock. Other subjects omitted include 
the characteristic Gothic mouldings in England, Classic 
Ornaments and the outlines of Medieval and Renaissance 
architecture in Europe. It is true that two subjects are ‘added 
to take the place of part of what is omitted, but to my think- 
ing the omission of the study of the Orders seems a mistake, 
and especially so in these days when the revival of the Renais- 
sance is playing such an important part in the architecture 
of our time. 

The architectural profession has lately been passing 
through one of its periodical times of depression, and, 
although there are some signs of improvement, the outlook is 
still very serious. It would be useless to enter into the causes 
for this, as I believe they are beyond our control, and it 
would not profit us in any way, but it may be of interest to 
note its effect on our Association. As I stated at the begin- 
ning of my paper, our numbers have suffered a slight decrease, 
but this is a small matter as compared with the number of 
resignations due to inability to pay our subscriptions. I can 
assure you that the Council has listened with the most 
sincere regret to letters from members who have been thrown 
out of work. In all cases where it has been possible the 
greatest leniency has been exercised, and whenever applied 
for, extension of time has been gladly given. The Couneil 
also decided to give more nominations in connection with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Fund, on account of the recent dona- 
tions made by the Musical Society, and thus in some measure 
help our more unfortunate brothers. There is another way 
in which this general depression has affected the Association, 
and that is in the Register of Assistants kept in the office. 
This list of the unemployed reached alarming proportions 
during the early summer, and it is a fact well known to the 
secretary that members still keep their names on the list 
though they may have obtained a temporary berth. This is 
obviously unfair, and will in future be very strictly watched 
and guarded against as far as possible. Then, again, it is 
open to very serious question 1f, in view of our large member 
ship, non-members should be allowed to avail themselves of 
the Register of Assistants. It is not so much on account of 
possibly crowding out the members themselves, though this is 
of some importance, but on account of the fact that in very 
few cases have these non-members received as good an archi: 
tectural training as we ourselves provide. It is quite tru 
that all our members have not been through our schools, bu 
the number of those who have is increasing rapidly, and th 
demand in many of the best offices in London and the pro 
vinces for assistants trained in our schools is, I believe 
greater than the supply. I think that it would be to ou 
advantage as an Association and to the profession at larg 
if our register was kept for our own members. This, I know 
will be called ‘‘ Protection,” but the article is good, and Id 
not see why we should not get a full return for it. 

There is another point in connection with the preser 
depression in our profession which I should like to touch 01 
namely, the establishment of architectural schools main! 
supported by the public rates. During a crisis like th 
present one the fact that the architectural profession is Ove | 
crowded must become more and more apparent, and tl 
facilities afforded by these rate-aided schools induces mar 
parents to see a simple solution of the education question | 
making their boys architects if they show the smallest likir 
for drawing, and the result is that in, say, eighty cases 0) 
of every hundred, these boys reach manhood only to fir, 
themselves draughtsmen with intermittent employment wh 
they might be in the position of earning a living by t 
exercise of some trade. I do not deny the advantages whi, 
are gained by the education of the artistic sense, which m_ 
awaken the desire for beauty, which, after all, is a natul 
instinct. This in the abstract is one thing; but the ind 
criminate training of practitioners with the rare chance © 
benefiting some individuals at the expense of others 15/ 
policy which is open to very serious objection. The 
remarks apply equally well to oureschools, but with a diff: 
ence. I think with us it will be conceded that the nh 
offered and the methods adopted are of a higher quality th 
in the schools I have mentioned. The result is that a bet! 
class of student is attracted. We have spent many ye 
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in establishing our system. We have a large majority of the 
profession behind us, and devote our whole energies to turn- 
ing out men who will be a credit to us. And lastly, we do 
not hesitate (and I speak with personal experience) to point 
out very clearly to parents the inadvisability of their sons 
adopting our profession whenever circumstances clearly indi- 
cate that to be the wisest course, and before it is too late to 
start in some other direction. 

The qualifications which are necessary for the making of 
an architect have been the subject of, several presidential 
addresses from this chair, and I do not intend to go over the 
same ‘ground. But there are several points in connection 
with modern architectural practice which I think might be 
noticed in connection with these remarks. For instance, the 
purely business side of our work is daily becoming more and 
more important. The increasing restrictions of the Build- 
ing Acts, not only in the towns, but in the country, necessi- 
tate a study of the legal aspects of problems which are 
already sufficiently difficult. It has frequently occurred to 
me that there is room for a special consulting branch in our 
profession which would deal entirely with those legal points 
connected with all questions of light, air, party walls, Build- 
ing Acts, &c., and even questions of sanitation. These 
consultants might have the same training as the ordinary 
architects, and special classes might be arranged accordingly 
in our schools, so that they could enter into the architec- 
tural aspects of the case at the same time as they specialised 
on these particular points. 

Another phase of modern practice is the increasing com- 
petition of the large furnishing companies, who not only 
undertake to supply everything necessary to the furnishing 
of a building, but actually to provide the building itself. I 
suppose we have all suffered under this innovation, and it is 
very difficult to see any remedy. There is no doubt that the 
public are saved, or think they are being saved, a great deal 
of trouble if the whole transaction is carried out by one 
firm, and it is unfortunately true that the public have little 
confidence in architects’ estimates. This I believe to be one 
of the main causes of the growth of these firms, who are 
gradually usurping the functions of the architect. There 
is also the question of capital which can be spent in the form 
of advertisement, and in submitting unsolicited designs 


‘which would be not only derogatory but impossible to the 


members of our profession. The remedy for this can only 
be looked for in steady conscientious work, and in paying 
particular attention to our estimating, and endeavouring in 
every way to restore the confidence of the public. It is a 
fact that people are beginning to take more interest in archi- 
tecture, and critical articles are appearing from time to time 
in the Press which show that there is a section of the public 
with a desire for beauty, which, as I have said before, is a 
natural instinct, and only requires proper training to make 
itself felt. 

The development of the critical faculty is important not 
only to the public and the Press, but also to architects them- 
selves, and I venture to say that the real power of criticism 
is extremely rare. I have more than once spoken of the 
value of accurate observation and memory sketches. These 
are good materials with which to feed the critical faculties, 
but we have to find out for ourselves what is good and what 
is beautiful. There is doubtless an instinct in each one of 
us which directs to a certain extent, but at the beginning it 
is a still small voice, and easily silenced. The standard 
which we set up for ourselves must undergo changes as we 
advance, and, like Gladstone, we should be prepared to recog- 
nise different points of view. But the strength of our posi- 
tion will be enormously increased if we are able to defend 
our designs when criticised, and we shall only be able to do 
this successfully if they are the outcome of serious and con- 
scientious work, and evolved from the conditions before us 
to the very best of our ability. 

The careful analysis of old examples and the discussion 
of them with our fellow-workers, for which this Association 
offers exceptional opportunities, will be found of immense 
value when we are ourselves working out problems in archi- 
tecture. So to the student I strongly recommend the practice 
of critical analysis, which will stimulate the study of his- 
torical and contemporary architecture. No opportunity 
should be missed of visiting both ancient and modern build- 
ings and gaining the knowledge of them from personal 
observation. A few hours spent on a building or in a work- 
shop under the guidance of some recognised authority is 
worth more than many lectures and the academical work in 
our classrooms. Not that I wish in any way to detract from 
the actual value of the training we offer, and I am sure that 


the master of the school will agree with me in this; but in 
the very excellence of this training there is a danger unless 
the student is giving his whole heart to the work. The 
danger lies in mistaking the careful direction and instruc- 
tion for short cuts. There are no short cuts in architecture, 
or in any art, and results, apparently successful, which may 
be achieved without real work can only be short lived. 

It is not difficult to acquire in these days a certain super- 
ficial knowledge which has the appearance of cleverness when 
we consider the excellent series of Iectures and instruction 
given in the schools, and when we have only to refer to the 
library to get any amount of information at second-hand. 
Patient and painstaking students to-day and in the past 
have measured and drawn the majority of our great monu- 
mental buildings, but at the same time that they were 
benefiting themselves and archeology I am not sure that 
they were not placing temptations to short cuts in the path 
of the student of architecture. 

I spoke just now of the increasing burden of the purely 
business side of our calling, and I fear that this is fast 
killing the romantic side. Before it is too late, I would ask 
the student to seize the opportunity of realising the romance 
that is still to be found in the architecture of our beautiful 
country. Youth is the age for receiving and retaining im- 
pressions. Last year I reminded you of your glorious 
heritage in the past. Throughout the length and breadth 
of England are still to be seen buildings full of the quiet 
beauty of the countryside, full of the history of bygone 
generations, and full of the true spirit of romance. These 
things can only be appreciated by those who approach them 
with reverence and with love for the labours of those hands 
long since at rest. Those who have seen the glories of 
Durham and Lincoln, the rock-built fortresses of Conway 
and Bamborough, or the quiet gray beauty of a Cotswold 
village in the twilight, will understand what I mean by 
romance in architecture, and those who have once felt this 
will never forget the impression. So I would say to the 
student, try and realise the beauties of your own country 
before the calls of work make it too difficult. Journey, if 
need be, on foot, and drink in the spirit of romance before 
it is too late, and so when the opportunity comes you may 
be able to lift your art above the rush and tumult of to-day. 

Tn conclusion, I wish to express my most sincere hope that 
the coming session will be full of activity and success in all 
the many branches of our Society, and that each and all of 
us will endeavour in every way to uphold the honour of the 
Architectural Association. 

Mr. Leonarp Strokes, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, said it was pleasant to hear of 
the unbroken record of success. Everything connected with the 
Association seemed to be going well except that some of the 
members were getting older. He was glad Mr. Cave re- 
ferred’ to the officers in the way that he did, because the 
prosperity of the Association was really due to those 
honorary officers who worked early and late in its interests. 
They all knew what 'their secretary, Mr. Driver, did on 
their behalf. It was gratifying to find they had no debt on 
the premises, though the speaker added, he hardly knew 
what they would do without it. The classes were so full, the 
accommodation was getting too small already, and he won- 
dered whether it would not be well to raise the fees and be 
a little more particular in the admittance of students. They 
began the classes in a tentative way years ago because high 
fees would perhaps have deterred young men from entering, 
but now that the work of the Association was so well recog- 
nised, he thought that if the fees were too small to maintain 
the classes properly, they might safely be raised. They were 
all proud of their schools, and justly so, and he believed 
even more satisfactory results would follow with the day and 
night schools under one headmaster. He deprecated the idea 
of establishing a consulting branch, because he was afraid it 
would be unwise to specialise more than they did at the 
present time. 

Mr. H. Tanner seconded the motion. He thought. the 
school was quite big enough for the present, and it would be 
well to confine their energies to improving and doing the 
best with what they already possessed. Referring to the 
Register of Assistants, the speaker did not see why it 
should be open to non-members of the Association. He dis- 
approved also of architectural classes supported out of the 
public rates. Such education swamped the market with men 
ill-fitted to follow the profession and undertake the work 
that an architect was called upon to do. i 

Col. Sir E. Warp, K.C.B., supported the vote of thanks, 
which was passed by acclamation. 
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Tue engineers of the old-fashioned water companies 
were not always sound in their knowledge of architecture, 
but credit must be given to them for numerous well- 
intentioned efforts to make the towers in connection with 
their pumping machinery not entirely utilitarian in 
appearance. The New River Company erected a baronial 
tower at Stoke Newington. In other places Italian cam- 
panili were attempted. The late Sir RoBerr RAWLINSON, 
who could not be described as a devotee of art, brought 
out a large volume showing how foreign structures which 
were erected for altogether different purposes could be 
utilised for water towers or factory chimneys. When it 
is remembered what injury may be done to property by 
a tall and,ugly water tower the water companies were 
justified in their expenditure. No one would care to live 
near vertical pipes or flues if the metal was not concealed. 
Public bodies have not the same consideration for the 
interests of other people which is possessed by ordinary 
trading companies. Having Acts of Parliament they can 
be callous in most things, their main desire being the levy- 
ing of taxation. An instance is at the present time being 
afforded by the Metropolitan Water Board. A water tower 
is to be erected at Shooter’s Hill, and for that purpose 
a sum of 5,0001. was assigned. But the estimates are 
50 per cent. above the sum, for the lowest is 7,6231. The 
works and stores committee asked to be allowed to ex- 
pend 7,0001., for they say, ‘‘ In view of the prominent 
feature and landmark which the tower will be upon the 
conspicuous elevation of*'Shooter’s Hill, the Board 
especially instructed us to have regard to the description 
of the structure, and, under these circumstances, we hold 
the opinion that it is inadvisable to alter the design already 
approved.’’ But as it appears that an exalted water tank 
which would cost 3,5001. would serve, the Board con- 
sider that 5,0001. is almost an extravagance, and not a 
penny more will be expended. An eyesore will therefore 
be set up which will be injurious to the district, and which 
will cause people to have a, lower opinion than ever of the 
Water Board. 


Iv is to be regretted that signs of dismtegration are 
visible in the monuments of Roprert Burns and WauTER 
Scotr, which are among the most interesting objects in 
Edinburgh. When the former was erected Classic influ- 
ence was strong in Edinburgh, and in consequence the 
memorial on the Calton Hill was made to assume the 
form of a small Greek temple. It was intended to 
enshrine FuaxMAn’s statue of the poet, but as it was 
inadequate the statue was removed and a bust substituted. 
There is a breadth about Classic work which might be 
supposed to be inimical to a display of any decay. But 
the elevated position of the little temple and its loneliness 
have exposed it to winds and rain without any obstacle. 
The memorial of Scorr, on the contrary, as it was set 
up in the gardens of Princes Street, has a more sheltered 
position. But then it is Gothic, and Groraz Kemp, who 
designed it, considered that there could not be too much 
detail in a Gothic structure. A vast number of niches 
were also desirable to hold statuettes representing char- 
ecters in the romances and poems. On that account 
there will be less surprise at the indications of deteriora- 
tion. There are so many scientific chemists in Edinburgh 
it surely would be easy with their aid to ascertain whether 
preservatives which have been useful in London would 
not be applicable in the northern capital. 


Tue French sometimes have extraordinary outbreaks 
of hero-worship. Who could imagine that the Emperor 
who wished the Roman people had but one neck in order 
that he might destroy them with a single stroke of his 
sword should be selected as a subject for decoration of 
the Facultés de Lyon? Caniguta was, however, an 
amateur in oratory, and in his days as in the twentieth 
century the French are captivated by eloquence. He is 
represented by M. Werrts as presiding at a competition 
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in elocution in Lyons. The occasions may have had 
peculiar attractions for such a man, inasmuch as com- 
petitors who acted irregularly were thrown at once into 
the Rhone. Caticuua’s cruelties appear to be almost 
beyond the range of a single mortal. But the picture 
given of him by his Roman biographer would suggest that 
there was some truth in the legends. Modern neuroties, 
it is to be hoped, can never fall into such a state as is 
described. CaAtiGuLA was tormented through nervous 
irritation by sleeplessness, ‘‘ for he enjoyed not more than 
three hours of nocturnal repose; nor even these in pure 
untroubled rest, but agitated by phantasmata of porten- 
tous augury; as, for example, upon one occasion amo 

other spectral visions he fancied that’ he saw the sed, 
under some definite impersonation, conversing with him- 
self.’ Was such a monster worthy of being revivified 
in order to adorn a hall in which French savants are to 
meet? Or have French painters exhausted the heroes 
of civilisation in their country ? 


Tur Berlin Gallery displays so many victories in the 
pictures wrested by the curators from their rivals in other 
cities, there is always satisfaction in knowing that our 
National Gallery is not deficient in similar works. Up to 
the present Berlin did not possess a single example by 
Pierro Lonaut. A figure of a lady posing as DrAnaA has 
been obtained. In 1881 the National Gallery obtained 
three works by Pierro, and a fourth was added in 1891. 
LoNGHI was an eighteenth-century artist, and has often 
been described as the Venetian HocarrH, but he had not 
as much originality as the Englishman. His works are, 
however, sought‘after. It is remarkable that neither Berlin 
nor London possesses examples by Luca Lonaut, of 
Ravenna, or by Francesco Lonaut, or by other artists 
of the same name. ‘a | 
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Tue Forest Service of the United States have found 
as the result of trials that soaking trunks in water 
decreases the tendency to warp, while by no means over=- 
coming it entirely. The effect of soaking as a remedy 
for warping, however, is less than can reasonably be 
expected from some methods of steaming. As a com- 
mercial practice the soaking of logs or lumber to remedy 
warping of the finished product is therefore not recom- 
mended by the Forest Service except when it can be done 
during storage or transportation, because of the time re- 
quired to produce results that fall far short of what is 
usually claimed. In Japan logs are kept in brackish 
ponds for several years before being worked up, and to 
this treatment is ascribed the peculiar freedom from 
warping found in Japanese woodwork, particularly in the 
wood carvings which are common in that country. The 
warping of woodwork is due to a change in dimension 
caused by the wood adjusting itself to the moist con- 
dition of the surrounding air. In damp air wood swells 
but shrinks again as the air becomes drier. This pro- 
perty of wood cannot be altogether conquered, but the 
search continues for methods of reducing it and retarding 
it so as to lessen its damage. 


THosg who can recall the circus in the Champs 
Elysées are aware that the exterior was adorned by a fine 
figure of an Amazon. It was the work of no less ¢ 
sculptor than PrapieR, who was most successful in repre. 
senting women, as in his Sappho. Even the figures whicl 
guard the tomb of Naponzon in the Invalides, althoug! 
there is journeyman’s work in them, suggest his power 
The Municipality of Paris have secured the Amazon, ani 
it is likely to be set up on one of the squares. Anothe 
and much larger work is the frieze of the cireus on th 
Boulevard du Temple. -It represents the history of th 
horse as related in Greek legends. It was the work ¢ 
M. Gurtuaume, who was afterwards not only an ‘Acade 
mician, but director of the Academy of Rome, and wh 
was consulted as the foremost authority on his art. | 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


METROPOLE HOTEL, FOLKESTONE. 

YT\HIS new hotel stands in its own grounds of about four 
acres, and is bounded by roads on all sides, the south 
front by the Lees having a magnificent and uninterrupted 
view of the sea. The building is faced with dark red bricks 
from the High Broom Brick Company, Tunbridge Wells, 
and terra-cotta executed by the Burmantofts Company. 
The roofs covered with light green Tilberthwaite slates, 
the dome to centre roof being covered with copper by 
Messrs. Brasy & Co. The constructional iron and steel 
work—some 700 tons—by Messrs. Drew, Bran, Perks & 
Co. The fire and soundproof floors by Banxs’s Fireproof 
Construction Syndicate, together with all coffered and other 
ceilings, cornices, encasement to iron columns, &c., which 
were covered with helical steel lathing, no wood lathing 
being used throughout the building. The partitions, where 
not brick, are constructed of iron framing and lathing, 
encased in solid plaster, and are perfectly fireproof. All 
the staircases and external steps are fireproof, and executed 
in Sruarr’s granolithic concrete. The rooms in roof are 
fire, heat, cold and soundproof, being specially finished 
with ANDERSON’s silicate cotton. Allcommunicating doors 
between rooms are removable, and are double and sound- 
proof. All sashes are removable, and can be cleaned inside 
rooms, and are fitted with N.A.P. patent fastenings. The 
warming and ventilation, cooking apparatus, complete in- 
stallation of electric light and bells, and the whole of the 
engineering work (except lifts) have been executed by 
Messrs. J. Suater & Co. The wiring for electric light is 
ANDREWS’S concentric wiring, executed by the patentee for 
the above firm, as also a complete system of improved tele- 
phones for the hotel service. : Heating:coils are placed in 
all the principal rooms, halls and all corridors and landings. 
Fire hydrants are on every floor, executed by Messrs. SHAND 
& Mason, with fire alarms in all public corridors. Some 
20,000 gallons of water are stored in the set-back roof for 
drinking, fire and sanitary purposes, and the tanks can be 
refilled by steam pumps at any moment. . The whole 
scheme of sanitation has been most carefully planned by 
the architect. There is no drain inside the building. All 
baths, lavatories, and water-closets are unenclosed and 
detached from the main building by well aerated lobbies. 
The plumbers’ work and fittings have been executed by Mr. 
GEORGE JENNINGS, under: the direction of the architect. 
Walls of lavatories, &c., are lined with tiles and glazed 
bricks ; floors, marble mosaics. The general lavatory, ball- 
room lavatory, ladies’- lavatory, hairdresser’s rooms and 
staircases to same have been lined with Burmantofts 
faience. In the basement, the kitchens, larders, pantries, 
service rooms and offices are lined throughout with glazed 
bricks—also dado in corridors—and paved with wood block 
flooring. The service, luggage and passenger lifts have 
been erected by the Otis Elevator Co., with all the latest 
improvements. .The visitors’ hall, main staircase balus- 
trade, dining-room chimneypiece, &c., have been executed 
mm marble by Messrs. Burke & Co., from the designs of 
the architect. The carton-pierre enrichments to large and 
small dining-rooms, ball-room (Renaissance), drawing-room 
(Lours XV.), billiard-rooms (Spanish Renaissance), were 
executed by Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, from the archi- 
tect’s drawings. The locks were specially made by Mr. J. 
GIBBONS, every key differing, with a master key for each 
floor and a grand master key for the whole building. The 
fastenings throughout and the wrought-iron balustrades to 
all staircases, &c., were executed by Messrs. Ricuarpson & 
Co. The electric-light fittings were specially designed and 
manufactured by Messrs. OsLeR, under the architects 
direction. The stained glass, and some decorative painting, 
has been done by Messrs. Campsenn, Smite & Co. Two 
subject panels in the lounge were modelled and painted by 

M “é s 
essrs. Moria & Jenkins, and represent ‘“ The Arrival of 
the Princess and “The Dance,’’?. The whole of the 
furnishing and equipment of the ‘hotel has been specially 
designed and executed by Messrs. Suez & Copay, and the 
decorations were carried out by them under the directions 


of the architect.. The hotel contains over 250 bed and 
sitting-rooms, and on the ground floor arrival entrance and 
hall, visitors’ entrance hall and lounge, entrance to ball- 
room and suite. Twodining-rooms, reception-rooms, drayw- 
ing, reading, smoking and billiard-rooms and the necessary 
service-rooms. The foundations of the hotel were executed 
by, Mr. H. Lovarr, of Wolverhampton, and the building 
has been erected and finished by Mr. W. J. Apcocx, J.P., 
of Dover, Mr. Cuznary acting as his resident manager. 
Mr. W. Woopwarp and Mr. J. Davins have acted as clerks 
of works, and the building has been designed and finished 
at_a cost of about 150,0001. by the architect, Mr. Tuomas 
W. Currier, of London. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—_FROM SOUTH-WEST. 


DESCRIPTIVE article on Birmingham Cathedral 
appears on page 242 of the present number. 


. GREENSIDE, SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS. i 
HIS detached residence adjoins the ladies’ golf links. 
The house has a south aspect, and the accommoda- 
tion is shown on the accompanying plan. The house, 
Which has been erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry T. Onancrart, 
48 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., is finished with 
white rough-cast and has a Reading tile roof. 


HOUSES AT WEMBLEY PARK RESIDENTIAL WHITE CITY. 
HESE houses are now being built, the elevations being 
in several varieties. The accommodation consists of 
a good-sized hall, a dining-room measuring 16 feet 
3 inches by 12 feet 9 inches, and a drawing-room of 
15 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 9 inches. .On the first floor 
there are four bedrooms, and all the usual offices are 
provided. As the houses will have the exterior walls 
rough-casted it is proposed to call the neighbourhood 
Wembley Park Residential White City. The architect 
is Mr. J. Gorpon Aten, of Dashmonden, Holmdale 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


SKETCHES IN NORTH WALES. 


OLD Church stands on an eminence and forms a 
landmark to the surrounding country for miles 
around, and is of the Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
with two exceptions—-the tower (about 1734 a.p.) and 
the apse added:by the late Sir Ginpert Scorr. The church 
is extremely elegant, consisting of nave and two aisles. 
The length and grandeur of the nave, and the breadth 
of the large chancel arches, suggest something more 
worthy and finer than the late Sir GinperT Scorr’s apse. 
The pillars supporting the nave arches are much to be 
admired for their lightness, with their carved caps and 
their beautifully-moulded bases. Between the springing 
of the nave arches is an angel holding a shield, on which 
are either the arms of the benefactors or instruments of 
the Passion. The arms of the Sranueys, who long ago 
possessed the manor, are very frequent. At the eastern 
end of the north and south aisles are three beautifully- 
carved niches, which at one time, no doubt, held 
figures ; but these are now destroyed. It is a matter of 
regret that two on the south aisle are, unfortunately, 
almost hidden by modern monuments. The exterior of 
the north and south aisles is of the same design and 
detail. The interior of the north aisle is much more 
elaborate, with its beautifully beamed and carved roof. 
The south aisle is not in so good a state of preservation 
as the north. Rhual Hall is about one mile from 
Mold and stands back from the road up to Cilcian. 
Tt was built as lately as 1634 in the form of a Roman H. 
Northop Church is situated about three miles from 
Mold, on the main road to Holywell; on the way, 
massed as it is, Llwynegryn Hall is passed, standing 
back from the road a few hundred yards. The tower 
illustrated makes a prominent landmark against the sky- 
line as seen on entering the village. The drawings were’ 
made by Mr. E. Cratney, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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HE twenty-fourth annual report of the Council states 
that eighty-eight members, two honorary members and 
eighty-five students have been added to the register during the 
past twelve months, while three have been transferred to the 
retired list, and after allowing for deaths, removals and 
resignations, the total membership stands at 975, an increase 
of 132 over last year. This result is principally due to the 
personal effort and influence of the late president, Mr. R. 
Frank Vallance, who in the early part of the session took 
active steps to make the work of the Society more widely 
known. 

The half-yearly examinations to qualify for membership 
have been held in Manchester and London during October and 
April, Mr. Tom Cook, local hon. secretary, acting as 
moderator at Manchester, Col. F. S. Leslie and Mr. C. H. 
Mead being in charge of the London centre. The first South 
African examination took place in February last at Johan- 
nesburg, under the auspices of the local branch. In future 
this examination will be held in December in South Africa, 
and it is hoped to.extend the centres. The examination for 
the Architectural Scholarship, 1908, was held in London, 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Johannesburg last May, the 
winner being Mr. J. R. Leathart, of London. Messrs. B. R. 
Tucker, Tom Cook and A. Macnaughten superintended the 
examinations in London, Manchester and Edinburgh respec- 
tively, and at Johannesburg the arrangements were carried 
out by the local branch. The Scholarship Examination *n 
South Africa will for the future be held in April, so that the 
worked answers may reach home at a time coinciding with the 
home examinations. 

The students’ section, under the chairmanship of Mx, 
C, H. Mead, has had a most successful session ; the member- 
ship has very largely increased, the various competitions have 
been well supported, the exhibitions have been considerably 
extended, and the correspondence classes have done well. 
The Council regrets that owing to effluxion of time Mr. Mead 
is obliged to relinquish the chairmanship, but his services have 
been retained as one of the examiners in the correspondence 
classes. 

The Travelling Studentship Competition attracted forty- 
six entries, comprising over 250 drawings, which means that 
one in every five students took part. The general level of the 
drawings was one of exceptional merit. The subject this year 
was a library on the open access system, to cost 5,0007. The 
winner—Mr. William B. Walton, of Blackpool—was closely 
run by Mr. J. T. Westbye, of London, to whom the Council 
awarded a special prize of the value of 101. Mr. Walton 
selected Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester and Chester as his 
touring ground, and Mr. Westbye the county of Somerset. 

The increasing use of the library is very satisfactory, and 

shows that the privilege of the loan library is much appre- 
ciated. The number of borrowers exceeds that of last year, 
while the additions to the library by gift and purchase have 
been considerable. Upwards of 400 volumes have been issued 
from the loan collection. The reading-room has been refur- 
nished and made more comfortable for the use of members and 
students. It is available during office hours and at other 
times by arrangement, and may be reserved for appointments 
with clients or other similar purposes by giving notice to the 
secretary. 

In the last annual report reference was made to the opposi- 
tion of the Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers to Clause 28 of the Registration Bill. A sub-com- 
mittee of the Council conferred with a committee of the Asso- 


ciation, and by overcoming their objections without sacri- 


ficing the principle laid down in the Bill have turned their 
opposition into co-operation, and the Bill will go forward 
with their support. With regard to the opposition of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, also mentioned in 
the last report, the Council has received an intimation that 
in the opinion of the Institution the amendment of the clause 
(28) as suggested by the Council appeared to have removed 
some of the objections. In addition to this, owing to the 
activity of the late president, Mr. Vallance, many architects, 
both at home and abroad, have signified their approval of 
and sympathy with the measure. Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, 
K.C., M.P. (hon. member), was unfortunately unsuccessful 
in the ballot, and it has been found impossible during the 
past session to make any progress in Parliament, but in the 
mieantime the Council, as mentioned before, has still further 
cleared and prepared the ground by meeting objections and 
securing support so as to be prepared at any time to take 
further action. The question of registration was discussed at 
the Highth International Congress of Architects at Vienna 
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last May, when a resolution was passed favouring proof of 
proficiency as a preliminary to practice. The South African 
branch of the Society has pledged itself to assist in the moye- 
ment in South Africa, and both at home and abroad there are 
indications that the profession is gradually realising the 
necessity for co-operation. 
The L.C.C. General Powers Bill contains in Part IV, 
several important amendments affecting the London Building 
Act, inasmuch as the County Council seek by this Bill to 
repeal Clauses 75, 76 and 77 of the London Building Act of 
1894, and to replace them by other provisions :—Firstly, 
enabling the Council to allow horizontal partitions in build. 
ings or warehouses of the manufacturing class; secondly, 
removing all restrictions on the Council’s powers to allow 
increased cubical capacity for buildings of this class ; and 


‘thirdly, giving the Council discretionary powers with regard 


to openings in party-walls, the provision of fire-resisting 
doors constructed of materials other than iron and the unitin; 
of buildings. Additional cubical extent may be necessary fo 
certain trades, but such a matter should not be subject to th: 
will of the London County Council and the discretion of it: 
officials, Apart from this, the method adopted of introducin 
these amendments into a General Powers Bill, thereby greatl: 
lessening the chance of their being observed by those affected 
is one greatly to be deprecated. ) 
The following resolution was passed by the Council of th 
Society :—‘t That in the opinion of this Society it is highl 
undesirable that amendments to so important a measure 
the London Building Act should be included in a Gener 
Powers Bill. Hitherto all proposals for such amendment 
have been put in the form of special Bills, whose details hay 
clearly defined their scope, and to depart from this — 
seems likely to result in great confusion. Further, that th 
Society is also of opinion that the power of referring poin 
in dispute to the Tribunal of Appeal should be greatly e: 
tended to include all points now left to the entire discretic 
of a single official of the L.C.C.”’ A copy of this resoluti 
has been sent to the London County Council, together wi 
suggestions for amendments to the Bill, + 
‘As the lease of the present premises has only compar 
tively short time to run and the accommodation is insufficie 
for the Society’s needs, the Council is negotiating for pé 
manent premises in Bloomsbury, towards which district ma 
professional societies are migrating. a 
In addition to the official representatives, Messrs. R. 
Kirkby, A.R.1.B.A., D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.1., G. T. Forr 
and Raymond Unwin were among those who contribut 
papers at the Cardiff Congress, while Messrs. W. R. Bryd 
F.R.1.B.A., A. D. Greatorex and H. T. Wakelam were Vi 
presidents of the Buxton Congress, and Messrs. Barry Par), 


and Raymond Unwin read papers. 


a 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE opening general meeting this session of the Shel 
A Society of Architects and Surveyors \was held — 
October 7 at the Sheffield University, when Councillor W. 
Fenton, F.R.I.B.A., delivered his presidential address. — 
said that since their last annual meeting they had been i} 
to compare the working drawings of the proposed laying | 
of Fitzalan Square with the proposals formulated by | 
Society. The result was that very few modifications | 
found necessary, except that the steps and balustrades 1 
recommended to be constructed of unpolished Scotch gra | 
instead of stone, as proposed in the city surveyor’s pl: 
This suggestion was made in the interest of the ratepay 
as everyone knew the rough usage which work of this |! 
was subjected to in such a situation as Fitzalan Squ' 
He thought the Society was to be congratulated on the » 
poration meeting them so fairly in the matter, and ai 
that the ratepayers would reap the benefit. It would |‘ 
equal public advantage if similar arrangements coal 
made in all architectural matters affecting the public! 
provement of the city. . | 

Since their last meeting the Corporation had appoint! 
city architect, and though they altogether disagreed witl: 
i 

[ 


principle of the appointment (for reasons which were 
beginning to be felt by some of those responsible fo1 
change), yet they were glad to know that an archite 
experience and ability, whose work had been appreciatt 
his colleagues of the Leeds Society, of which he was 4 ‘ 
president, had been appointed to carry out work, a ! 
portion of which, in their opinion, ought always to ? 
been placed in the hands of an architect and not a city’ 
veyor. Whilst, therefore, they did not agree with the }/ 
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of the Corporation, yet they sincerely congratulated Mr. 
Edwards on his appointment, and trusted he might not only 
do good and useful work for the city, but also for the 
profession. sa ‘ 

Referring to the subject of building by-laws, which were 
referred back at the last Council meeting for further con- 
sideration, he said he understood that a proposal would be 
made for the appointment of a special committee to deal 
with the question, and he was hopeful that this procedure 
(which had proved successful in other Corporation matters) 
would be of real benefit, and that any difficulties which 
might be thrown in the way by the Local Government Board 
might be met by the joint action of the committee and that 
Society. With regard to town planning, to which he referred 
in his last address, he had only to note that Mr. Burns’s Bill 
was now before a Parliamentary committee, and whilst in 
many respects its general intentions were theoretically fairly 
satisfactory, there was room for many amendments, which 
would no doubt receive consideration in the coming autumn 
session of Parliament. 

In connection with the laying out of the Water Depart- 
ment’s land adjoining the new Rivelin Valley road, a com- 
petition would shortly be announced on lines which had been 
settled by their Council, in consultation with their ex-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward Holmes, and adopted by the water com- 
mittee. He trusted there would be a satisfactory response, 
and that a scheme would be evolved which would be alike 
creditable to the designer and useful to the Corporation. 

Another eaactment which Parliament, in its grand 
parental capacity, passed for their “ guidance and instruc- 
tion’ last year, might require their attention in the near 
future. This was the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1907. In the main, this Act embodied many provisions 
which Sheffield and other large towns had already obtained 
in loeal Acts, and which now might (not should) be applied 
to the country generally, both in urban and rural districts. 
The Act was not operative immediately, but the Local 
Government Board might apply all or parts of it on the 
application of a local authority, if necessary, after a local 
inquiry by an inspector. The Act had not yet been adopted 
in Sheffield. Indeed, some parts would be unnecessary, in 
consequence of the same powers being conferred by previous 
local Acts, but there were clauses in it which “might” be 
adopted, and he understood were now receiving the considera- 
tion of the town clerk. There was, however, no doubt that 
in the various urban and rural districts around Sheffield 
where their members practised this Act would be adopted 
wholly or in part, and it was as well that its provisions 


should be fairly considered, and, if necessary, action taken. 


in eases where its provisions were considered unsuitable. 
The President observed that great inconvenience existed 
by the many local Acts and Provisional Orders, &c., now in 


force in the city, affecting not only the building public, but | 


nearly all ratepayers in some direction or other, and sug- 
gested that the time had now come when the Corporation 
should collect the whole into one volume, or codify into one 
Act, with notes showing the effect of later Acts upon those 
previously in force. Much time and worry would be saved, 
and obsolete clauses affected by later enactments could then 
be entirely ignored. He proposed to take the opinion of the 
City Council upon this matter at an early meeting, feeling 
sure it would be the greatest possible convenience to the 
public generally. 

Attention was next directed to a matter which, he said, 
deserved the attention not only of the Society, but to a much 
greater extent, that of the builders of the city and the build- 
ing public generally. Mr. Fenton said they had seen letters 
in the papers about “ dull Sheffield,”’ and this complaint had 
not merely been confined to the lack of amusements, but the 
deadly dulness and dreary monotony of buildings. For that 
monotony of buildings he did not think their members were 
much to blame. In the main he thought the Sheffield build- 
ing public were so severely utilitarian in their ideas as to 
discourage decorative treatment merely for its own value as 
an adornment of the city. Fortunately there were many 
notable exceptions, but in visiting other large provincial 
towns—some of them neither the size nor the importance of 
Sheffie™d—one could not help noticing the greater amount 
of decorative design shown in the elevations of buildings, not 
only in principal but also in less important streets. This 
could only have been arrived at by the generous co-operation 

_ of the building owner with the architect, and it might be 
assumed that either the public taste had been better educated, 
_ or the owner was willing to receive a little lower percentage 
| on his outlay, or perhaps a combination of both. But the 
| worst offender was the builder of the smaller cottage house 


and so-called villa residences. As a rule the architect had 
no chance in such cases. All that were required of 
him were sufficient. plans and sections to satisfy the Cor- 
poration, whilst the elevation was left to the sweet will of 
the builder, with results in most cases too deplorable to think 
about. In some few instances they had seen “attempts ’’— 
they could only be called “attempts ’’—at something better, 
which with proper guidance would have resulted in good 
treatment, and one much regretted that for the sake of a 
very small sum the builder had not in such cases had an 
architect’s design and carried it out faithfully. 

But in most cases they had streets—as in Manchester— 
of frightful monotony and unmitigated ugliness; the same 
foreign-made bay-window’and the same heads, sills, and 
“ornamental ’’ brickwork. And all this in the midst of 
suburbs scarcely equalled by any other large town in the 
country. Of course, the reply was that it would not pay to 
spend more money on elevations; but he ventured the asser- 
tion that it would pay to make their small houses more 
attractive, and that it was even possible to make a great 
improvement without additional cost. 

The same criticism applied to the planning of cottage 
houses, and one could only hope, but hardly expect, that the 
result of exhibitions of model cottages might be an improve- 
ment in both plans and elevations, not only of the houses of 
the working classes, but those let at considerably higher 
rentals. He could name some provincial towns where the 
standard was considerably higher than in Sheffield, where 
both plans and elevations of hundreds of houses were of 
distinctive merit, whilst the cost of building was no more 
than in this district. 

He was not sure that in some cases it was always the 
building owner who was to blame. No doubt where it was 
the case of the speculating builder who wished to run his 
houses up and sell them as quickly as possible, they could 
expect very little else, but there were cases where the lessor 
insisted on the approval of plans of all buildings to be 
erected on his estate, and in such cases a tighter line might 
be drawn and improvement in plans required. He would 
be the last person to suggest that elevations should, in the 
absence of independent technical advice, have to be approved 
by local authorities, but he was afraid that unless those who 
had building land to let insisted upon better work in the 
direction indicated, there would be a movement for public 
control which would not be able to be resisted. They had 
seen how fairly good property on one estate could be 
seriously diminished in value by inferior looking houses on 
contiguous estates, which, also causing a diminished ratable 
value, gave the public some reason for complaint. The out- 
cry of an extreme section of the public that land was too 
much in private hands, and the demand for public owner- 
ship, would lose half its importance if landowners would 
beneficially exercise their undoubted rights in insisting upon 
better designed houses and other buildings on their estates, 
and architects and surveyors could very materially help this 
improvement in their capacity as land agents and advisers 
to clients having land to lay out in building estates. 

This had been done in many instances in other towns 
which he had in mind, and excellent results had been 
attained by the stringent rules laid down for the development 
of both large and small estates. In a smaller measure also 
they had seen the same principle applied in Sheffield, but not 
to anything like the same extent possible. As a citizen of 
no mean city, he was anxious that they should, as far as 
possible, be above reproach, and that where Nature had been 
so bountifully lavish man should do his best to make his 
handiwork as much in keeping with his environment as art 
and science, under modern conditions, would permit. 

In conclusion, he said their relations with the contractors, 
whilst always guarding their clients’ interests, had greatly 
improved, and contract disputes had been reduced to a 
minimum, with the happiest results. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, and supported by Messrs. H. L. 
Paterson, W. 8S. Purchon, and F. E. P. Edwards (city archi- 
tect), a vote of thanks was offered. 

In responding, Mr. Fenton said he wished his remarks 
with regard to “dull Sheffield’ to be taken as applying to 
residential parts rather than the centre of the city. 


Professor Capper Will deliver the Monday popular lecture 
at Manchester University on November 9, and will have.as a 
subject “Furness Abbey.” This lecture was to have been 
delivered on October 5. 
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THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS. 
PRESIDENTIAL address was delivered last week before 
A the members of the Vesey Club of Sutton Coldfield by 
Dr. A. J. Evans, F.R.S., the keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, on “‘ The Results of Cretan Excavation : 
“In the Palace of Minos.”’ 
European civilisation, he said, began in Greece, but how 
did that of Greece itself originate? was the question with 
which he opened. According to the old view it sprang into 
existence fully equipped—it was a kind of enfant de miracle. 
But in 1874 Schliemann, who had already tested the truth 
of older traditions in the case of Troy, began his epoch-making 
excavations on the site of Mycene. The treasures found at 
Mycene showed that there had been on Greek soil a high 
civilisation long before the days of Classical culture. But 
this in its turn had no apparent origin. Many still looked 
on the remains as exotic in character and due to some Oriental 
importation, perhaps from a Phoenician source, but at any 
rate exotic. The beginnings had still to be found. Might 
not old tradition which pointed to Crete as the real cradle 
of Greek civilisation be found once more a useful guide? No 
spot could be more suitable for the receipt of early germs of 
culture than that island, which might be called ‘‘ the half- 
way house’’ between three continents—Europe, Asia and 
Africa. It was here that King Minos, the Cretan Moses, 
had, according to the old legends, first introduced ordered 
government and a system of laws. It was here that his fabled 
craftsman Deedalus had built and marvellously decked a 
palace which, as the stronghold of his power, had also its 
crimmer side. Here was the wondrous maze or labyrinth 
within whose depths lived the man-bull or Minotaur who 
devoured the tribute-children, till such time as Theseus, with 
the clue supplied by the king’s daughter Ariadne, made his 
way to the grisly lair and slew the monster. One negative 
fact with regard to the Mycenean remains brought to light 
by Schliemann had much struck the speaker. There was no 
sign of writing. It seemed to him that such must nevertheless 
exist, and that this highly developed culture could not be 
altogether dumb. Certain seal stones found in Crete, more- 
over, came into his (Dr. Evans’s) hands at Athens, having on 
them what appeared to be hieroglyphics of a new kind. To 
Crete, therefore, he turned in-1894, in hopes of finding docu- 
mentary records of this early civilisation and at the same 
time its true centre, and perhaps of tracing back its original 
‘1 situ to a far more’remote date. The search had been 
rewarded almost beyond hope and all his anticipations more 
than realised. After more general explorations, continued 
for some years, Dr. Evans said he had concentrated himself 
on the site of Knossos, the centre of the old legendary lore. 
The excavations begun there in 1900 had brought to light the 
actual palace of King Minos, extending over an area of some 
six acres, and exhibiting the remains of a brilliant civilisation 
preceding that of Mycene by at least a thousand years, and 
grounded on a gradually progressive, primitive culture, the 
earliest remains of which went back in a regular stratification 
some 16,000 years. The hill of Knossos on which the palace 
stood was itself a great ‘‘ Tell,’ formed by untold generations 
of human settlement: ‘‘ Greece before Greece’’ here rose 
before them at last. Here in Crete were the real origins of 
our European civilisation. Further details»of the picture 
had been supplied by the successful excavations undertaken 
by the Italian Mission at Pheestos and elsewhere, as well as 
by the British School of Athens and the American explorers 
in the eastern part of the island. He wished, however, pro- 
ceded Dr. Evans, chiefly to confine himself to the results of 
the excavations carried out by him at Knossos, which he 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides. The apparatus of a 
great excavation was sketched by the lecturer, and some views 
were given of the workmen, including a native dance. A 
paved way—the oldest road in Europe—had been brought to 
light approaching the palace from the north-west, and leading 
to a stepped “‘ theatral’’ area, perhaps for grand receptions. 
The west court and royal entrance were shown leading to a 
corridor, in which were found the remains of grand proces- 
sional wall-paintings. Among these was a picture of a cup- 
bearer, giving the first true representation of a man of this 
old ‘‘ Minoan” race in his own country. It appeared from 
this and other designs that the Kefts shown on the Egyptian 
monuments of the fifteenth century B.c., bringing gifts to 
Thothmes III., were of this old Cretan stock, and this con- 
formity served to give a date to the closing palace period to 
which these wall-paintings belonged. Its earlier limit might 
be carried up at least another 500 years. The quarter of the 
magazines was next illustrated, showing row after row of huge 
stone jars capable of ‘accommodating the ‘‘ forty thieves.”’ 


There were also a series of stone repositories under the floors, 
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which had been originally used for treasure of various kinds. 
It was particularly gratifying to the explorer to find here and 
elsewhere great hoards of clay documents, some inscribed with 
hieroglyphics of an indigenous kind, some with a very ad- 
vanced form of linear writing. Many of these were at least 
a thousand years older than the earliest known writing of 
Classical Greece, but the key to this old Minoan script was 
still wanting. A good many documents, however, were inven- 
tories of stores and treasure, as was shown by the marginal 
illustrations of the objects referred to in the script, such as 
vessels in precious metals and ingots, arms and implements, 
chariots and horses, and various cereals, trees and plants, 
such as saffron. In many ways the most interesting part of 
the palace was the ‘‘domestic quarter,” to the east of a 
central court. A grand stone staircase, of which three flights 
were still preserved in position, together with remains of two 
above, led down to what seem to have been the principal living 
rooms. The architectural arrangements here were astonish- 
ingly complete. There were traces of the existence of at least 
three storeys, and he had, said Dr. Evans, had replaced with 
stone copies the carbonised wooden columns of the ground 
floor, in order to support the rooms and galleries above. The 
lighting was by means of small open courts or ‘light wells,” 
as well as windows. What seems to have been the queen’s 
private room was arranged with every regard for comfort and 
elegance. They had only to look at the costumes of the ladies 
_-as seen on a wall-painting—with their wasp-waists and 
puffed sleeves, and hair frise by the court coiffeur, to see how 
modern everything was. A private staircase led to the royal 
bedchamber, a back passage to what seemed to have been the 
servants’ quarter, and-from the queen’s room itself: opened 
a small but very elegant bathroom, containing a movable 
terra-cotta bath, found as it had been left some thirty-five 
centuries ago. The sanitation here was most remarkable. 
There was an elaborate system of stone drains, with ventilat- 
ing and inspection shafts, and even w.c.’s. The water supply 
was secured by terra-cotta pipes in sections of up-to-date con- 
struction. ‘There were also water channels descending im 
parabolic curves of highly scientific construction. They saw 
there for the first time on European soil the birth of science. 
They also saw the birth of art. Many of the artistic products 
were connected with daily uses and also with sports and 
recreations. The bull-ring was evidently the most popular 
form of diversion, and was illustrated by most sensational 
Girls, as well as youths, were depicted on 
these taking part in this dangerous sport. An ivory figure of 
a youth springing down to grapple a bull showed a liveliness 
and élan unrivalled in the ancient world. Parts of a great 
scene of bull-hunting, with painted figures in relief, executed 
in hard stucco (gesso duro), were found near the northern 
entrance. Among other objects connected with amusements 
was a wonderful gaming board of ivory, gold plated, and with 
inlays of turquoise-enamel, silver and crystal. Example: 
were given of various decorative arts, showing extraordinar) 
artistic skill. A wall-painting with white lilies on a Vene 
tian red ground suggested a Morris wall-paper. Beautifu 
specimens of polychrome ceramic fabrics were also shown 

some of ‘‘egg-shell’’ ware. In connection with the palac 
was a faience manufactory, recalling the royal patronage o 
Saévres, Capodomonte or Meissen. Some of the faience object: 
as, for instance, a group showing a Cretan wild goat sucklin; 
its kids—displayed the most exquisite naturalism. As else 
where, art in Minoan Crete was largely in the service 0 
religion. Many of the paintings and other designs illus 
trated scenes of worship. A repository opened in the wes 

quarter of the palace was found to contain the ‘fittings of | 
shrine, and one of the central objects of the cult was here | 

marble cross, with equal limbs, dating from about the nine 

teenth century B.c. Very beautiful faience figures, includin 
a goddess wreathed with snakes, were also found there. Th 
palace itself seemed to have been largely at the same tim 
a sanctuary, and the lords of Knossos were priest kings—the 
might almost say—‘‘after the order of Melchizedek.”” = 
wall-painting found in the west quarter showed the fagac 

of a small temple rising apparently from a palace court, wit 

great crowds thronging about it, and now the actual remair 

of the building had come to light. Nearitwasa small chamb« 

which seemed to have been of the nature of a chapter-hou' 

or consistory. It was connected with a kind of shallow bat! 

apparently for some foot-washing rite. Ranged around tt 

room were stone benches, and in the centre, flanked by pain 

ings of sacred griffins on the walls, was a gypsum throne « 

almost Gothic appearance, upon which Minos, the price 

king, or his successors, may have sat. So much of this chamb: 
was preserved that it was possible to reproduce it with eve) 
detail of brilliant colouring. When the final overthrow Ea 


: q 
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some 3,500 years ago, attendants seemed to have been engaged 
in this chamber filling flat alabaster vessels with oil from a 
large jar. These were found just as they were left, From 
that day to this the site seemed to have been deserted. In the 
succeeding Classical period it was still, perhaps, haunted by 
the shade of the Minotaur. In any case, the destruction of the 
old Minoan Empire, it may be by the first Viking swarms 
of Greek invaders, was followed by a period of dark ages. 
It was only after the lapse of centuries that the new Hellenic 
form of culture began to put forth its first blossoms. It was 
not an accident that the pioneers of the later art—the 
Deedalids, as they were called—went forth from Cretan soil, 
and probably the more that was learnt as to the origin of 
Greek civilisation the more would it be discovered that it itself 
- was largely a Renaissance, deeply rooted in the arts, the 
science and the religion of that old Minoan world. 


KIRKWALL CATHEDRAL. 


NDER the will of the late Sheriff Thoms the restoration 
of St. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall, is to be undertaken. 
The Provost and Magistrates of Kirkwall, who are the 
trustees, asked the following architects to report on the best 
manner of carrying out the work :—Messrs. George Mackie 
Watson, Hippolyte J. Blanc, and John Kinross. The plans 
and recommendations were submitted to a.Glasgow expert for 
adjudication. At a meeting of the trustees the report was 
submitted, and it was resolved to adopt the scheme recom- 
mended by Mr. G. M. Watson, 50 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
The trustees already have some 30,000]. in hand, and with 
the expiry of certain life-rents it is calculated there will fall 
to them an additional 20,0007. The alterations provided by 
the approved scheme are not extensive. It is proposed to 
remove the galleries from the present position at the end of 
the church and lay new floors at a proper level. The floor 
in the nave will be formed of stone laid in pattern, spaces 
under the seats being laid with wood block flooring, and the 
choir floor will be tiles laid in pattern, as it had originally 
been. Here, as in the case of the spire, it will be impossible 
to reproduce the original, as no plans exist to show what was 
the state of affairs before the fire which destroyed the 
cathedral. Tradition has it that the spire was high, whereas 
the present tower is low. The tower, which is of the seven- 
teenth century, the earliest part of the building dating from 
1137, will be renewed and heightened. In the new roofing 
the timbers will be of oak, and the intention is to cover them 
with the old green slates. The completion of the vaulting 
in the aisles and the nave at the west end is also included 
in the scheme. For the windows the early form of lead 
glazing will be adopted. Heating throughout will be by hot 
water, provision being made for a new heating chamber out- 
side the building. . 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Tee new Royal Infirmary was opened this week to visi- 
tors. From the description prepared for them, we take 
the following paragraphs. Plans and illustrations of the 
buildings have appeared in The Architect. 

The s'te was selected by a special committee, of which 
Mr. Joseph Bell was chairman. The position chosen was 
the estate in Oxford Road presented by the trustees of the 
late Sir Joseph Whitworth to the University of Manchester 
for hospital purposes. To the land presented by the Uni- 
versity additions were made by purchase, increasing the site 
to nearly thirteen acres in area. 

_ The medical and surgical requirements of the new hos- 
pital were laid down by the Medical Board after long and 
eareful consideration, and the administrative requirements 
were specified by the late general superintendent CMe WL, 
Saunder), the whole being further considered in detail by 
the Board, and by them embodied in the instructions to com- 
peting architects. Mr. J. J. Burnet, F.R.I.B.A., acted as 
architectural assessor, and recommended for acceptance the 
plans. submitted by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-president, 
R.I.B.A., and Mr. John Brooke, F.R.I.B.A. With some 
modifications of detail the new infirmary is the realisation 
of these plans, and Manchester may well be congratulated 
upon the wide experience at the command of the architects, 
and the attention to details and economy constantly ex- 
hibited throughout the work of construction. 

The cost of the buildings and equipment of the new in- 
firmary, inclusive of the purchase of a portion of the site 
redemption of chief rents, interest on bank overdraft, &e., 


will amount approximately to 500,0007. In addition to the 
cost of the infirmary itself, there will be later an expendi- 
ture, estimated at 25,0001., for the erection of a branch in. 
the centre of the city for the treatment of minor accident 
cases, and other ailments of a minor character. 

To those familiar with a modern hospital, the name 
suggests one large building with certain outbuildings. The 
new Manchester Royal Infirmary consists of forty-eight 
separate blocks of building, standing on about thirteen acres 
of land, with frontages to Oxford Road on the west, Nelson 
Street on the north, York Place on the south, and an 
entrance for coal, &c., from Brook Street, through Berlin 
Street, on the east. 

Entering from Oxford Road the visitor finds facing him 
a four-storeyed block with wings at either side known as the 
Administration block. In its centre is the principal door for 
staff and visitors, with the porter’s office on one side of the 
entrance hall, To the right are the offices for the general 
superintendent, clerks and cashier, a large board room and 
committee rooms ; to the left are the resident medical officers’ 
dining room and serving room, connected to the kitchens by a 
lift, a medical board room and committee room. Residential 
quarters for the general superintendent, lady superintendent, 
and medical officers, occupy the first and second floors, and 
those for domestic servants the third floor. Three staircases 
provide for suitable division and for safety in ,case of fire. 
The roof is flat and available as a promenade. 

The large block to the right is the Nurses’ Home, and 
contains in addition to large sitting-rooms, 189 separate bed- 
rooms for the nursing staff, and in the back sections bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms for the ward-maids and laundry- 
maids. All the five staircases extend to the flat roof. Each 
bedroom has an inlet ventilator and an outlet ventilating 
shaft connecting directly with a main airway on the roof, 
from which. an electric fan draws the air, creating a ventila- 
tion current out of each room. The windows of the upper 
storeys are all arranged so that the glass can be cleaned 
on the outside from the inside of the rooms. Hot water 
heating is provided, except in the large sitting-rooms. There 
is ample provision of bath-rooms, water-closets, and house- 
maids’ closets. The main staircase under the tower is con- 
nected directly with the lady superintendent’s rooms by a 
bridge, which with its fellow forms a striking architectural 
feature of the Oxford Road facade. 

To the left or north is the Teaching Block, containing 
cloak rooms, lavatories, and common rooms for the students 
who are acquiring in the hospital under the guidance and 
teaching of the honorary staff that knowledge of medical and 
surgical practice which will qualify them to become in their 
turn capable of treating the sick by the most approved. 
methods. A large lecture theatre and museum for medical. 
specimens occupy the main part of the upper floors. The 
names of the honorary staff from 1752 onwards are recordedi 
in the large entrance hall. 

Going east from the hall of the Administration block by 
the central corridor, the storekeeper’s department lies on the 
left, and the servants’ hall and dining-room on the right. 
Beyond the latter, towards the Nurses’ Home, are the dining- 
rooms for nurses and ward maids, with a service room con- 
nected by a double lift with the kitchen department above. 

The kitchen (60 feet long by 35 feet wide by 29 feet high) 
is one of the finest rooms in the hospital, and lined with 
glazed bricks. Its large size is proportionate to the work to 
be done, for, when the hospital is fully occupied, meals for 
nearly 1,000 persons must be cooked here. There are no 
fires ; everything will be cooked by gas or steam. The princi- 
pal gas range in the centre of the room is fitted with am 
automatic economy arrangement, by which when a pan is put 
on the gas is turned on full, and when the pan is lifted the 
gas is immediately turned down. The steam boiling pans 
have balanced lids, and are turned by a worm and wheel, 
so that these huge pans can be emptied as easily as an 
ordinary pan. Adjacent to the kitchen are the sculleries and 
larders. The meat and milk larders have refrigerated rooms 
for use in hot weather. In the sculleries are vegetable 
cookers, a potato-scraping machine, and a large plate and 
dish-washing machine. The food for the patients will be 
taken in special wagons along the covered ways and up or 
down lifts as required to the various wards. 

All patients will enter through the Nelson Street lodge: 
Out-patients, who now number about 22,500 annually, and 
make in all about 65,000 attendances a year, will turn to 
the left, entering through a vestibule (seated for sixty) the 
large waiting hall, passing the hospital clerks’ office, which 
is between the two. This hall is 92 feet long by.41 feet 

~6 inches wide by 28 feet’6 inches high, and has seating 
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accommodation for 400. It has a glazed lining and concrete 
floor, so that it can be readily washed out with a hose pipe 
and squeegees. At the end is the dispensers room, where 
the metlicines are made up and handed to the patients in the 
‘hall‘through windows. A refreshment counter 1s fitted up in 
the centre, so that those who have long to wait can obtain a 
cup of tea, &c., at a moderate charge. On each side of the 
large hall are the consulting and accessory rooms 1n which 
‘the patients are seen by the medical staff, and a small operat- 
ing theatre, so that out-patients can be fully dealt with 
here. Below the out-patient department are the dispensary 
stores, Patients coming to the casualty department will 
turn to the right after passing through the lodge and enter 
the block, where abundant provision is made for the reception 
of accidents. It is so arranged that ambulances can be 
taken into the grounds and unloaded under cover direct on 
to the examination room level. In the basement are a series 
of rooms for electrical and X-ray work, massage, and medi- 
cated baths. Above the casualty department are the gyneco- 
logical wards. 

In the centre of the block is the in-patients’ admission 
room, and at the south end are special wards and operating 
theatre for the aural surgeon’s cases; over them is a ward 
for cases of burns, which are of frequent occurrence in the 
winter time, and which it is desirable to keep out of the 
general wards, 

The covered way along the side extends to the south 
boundary of the site, and is 756 feet long. From it branch 
off to the east two covered ways, with staircases and electric 
lifts at the junctions, connecting the upper floor ways. The 
south ways and staircase give access to all the medical pavi- 
lions,-and the north one to all the surgical pavilions, whilst 
branches’to west of the long north and south way connect 
other blocks. It will be seen, therefore, that all the internal 
traffic of the hospital is under cover. The sides are enclosed 
only-te a height of 4 feet, so that whilst the ways are fully 
protected: by the sides and over-hanging roof from the in- 
clementies of the weather, the air has free access, and 
satisfies the stringent requirements of modern practice as 
to free air spaces between each part of the hospital. Under 
the covered ways are subways in which all the principal 
heating, hot water, steam, gas, and cold water pipes are 
laid, as well as electric mains and telephone wires, enabling 
+he mechanical staff:to attend to them without interfering 
with the regular traffic of the hospital. 

The wards, which are the vital part of any institution 
for treatment of medical and surgical cases, are built on the 
pavilion principle, with spaces of 60 feet between. Of the 
ten pavilions, six are allocated to surgical cases and four 
to medical cases; five pavilions have three storeys, and the 
other five two storeys—thus providing in all twenty-five large 
wards. All lie at right angles to and are entered from the 
covered ways already referred to. This arrangement, dic- 
tated by the shape of the land, has many important advan- 
tages :—(1) It enables every pavilion to have its axis north 
and south, so that every large ward with windows on three 
sides receives direct sunlight. (2) The distance from the 
administrative centres of distribution is reduced to a mini- 
mum, effecting a great saving in time and labour. (3) The 
sub-division of internal traffic for goods and staff reduces 
noise and confusion. (4) The distance from the main 
thoroughfares and the intervening buildings minimise ex- 
ternal noise. 

Hach pavilion has an open-paved basement by which 
aerial separation from the ground is secured. In this base- 
ment are the branch mains for hot and cold water, gas, &c., 
taken from the main subway ; vertical pipes. ascend, and all 
horizontal pipes which collect dirt are avoided in the wards. 

The floors and roof are of reinforced concrete tubes, made 
in sections, and supported on steel girders, the lower flange 
of which is protected by tiles; the tubes are ventilated by 
air bricks when desired. 

The wards are grouped in units. Each medical unit 
consists of two large wards on the same floor, one for males 

(twenty-two beds), and one for females (eighteen beds), 
together with a few small wards, ward kitchens, store and 
‘linen rooms, two day-rooms for patients, and physician’s 
room. The large ward is arranged with the beds between the 
windows on its long east and west sides; at its south end 
is a balcony in which patients can enjoy the benefits of 
sitting or lying in the open sunshine. The sanitary con- 
veniences are in detachéd towers at the south-east and south- 
west corners, and the details, which exhibit various novelties, 
deserve examination by experts. The bath and the twin filter 
in the ward kitchen have received medals at the Cardiff 
‘Sanitary Exhibition before being actually in use. The 
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wards are heated by hot water radiators arranged in cast- 
iron casings; a supply of fresh air, regulated by a valve, 
enters at the back, is warmed on the hot surface of the 
radiator, and passes into the room through hit-and-miss 
plate valves. To facilitate cleaning, the front of the radiator 
casing is hinged and the radiator itself hung on pivots, so 
that access is obtained to every part of the radiator and the 
air passages. All the windows have fanlights at the top 
with side draught-protectors. The glass in some of the lower 
windows is of a new kind, designed and made specially; 
it is obscured without detriment to its transparency or the 
smoothness of either surface, and is used on the sides where 
the male and female wards. face each other. Liberal cubic 
space is.allowed to each bed. The floors are linoleum, laid 
on the smooth concrete, and the low skirtings of teak hol- 
lowed out to an easy curve. The walls and ceilings are 
painted and varnished, and also join in a curve. There is 
no square corner in the ward where dirt can be harboured. 
The ‘Gilmour’? doors, except those with glass panels, are 
absolutely flat and smooth on both sides; made of polished 
wainscot oak they are handsome in appearance and _ perfect 
hygienically. In short, no pains or expense have been spared 
to give the patients that absolute cleanliness of environment 
which is the prime demand of modern hospital practice. 
The surgical wards are individually similar to those of 
the medical side, but each of the five groups or units con- 
tains two male wards of sixteen beds each and one female 
ward of twenty beds; one and two bed wards make the total 
in each unit sixty. For each unit a separate block to the 
north of the covered way contains the operating theatre and 
its accessories on the same level. It will not be necessary 
for patients to be taken up and down stairs to be operated on. 
They will be wheeled on a trolley with rubber-tyred wheel; 
direct to the anesthetising room, where the chloroform is 
administered ; from this room the patient when unconseiou: 
passes through doors opening directly into the actual opera 
¢ion room or theatre. A small gallery to accommodate som 
twenty-four students is shut off from the operating part o 
the theatre by a plate-glass screen 7 feet high, designed t 
intercept dust, but not to cut off a clear view or the sound o 
the surgeon’s voice; a separate door connects this galler 
directly with the lobby. After the operation is over th 
patient is wheeled away through another door either direct t 
his bed in the ward or to a recovery room in the theatr 
block. The theatre walls are lined with Sicilian marble to 
height of 7 feet, and above with ‘‘ reconstructed marble,’ 
whilst the ceilings are glazed with opalite. The floor is< 
terrazzo. The surgical and sterilising appliances are kept i. 
an annexe communicating with the theatre through an ope 
archway. ‘ | 
The remaining buildings are the mortuary and path 
logical laboratory and lecture room; the isolation bloc! 
where septic surgical or infectious cases can be treated i 
small wards right away from the general wards; the lau 
dry, with boilers and heating apparatus under ; the lodges 1 
Oxford Road, Nelson Street, and Berlin Street, the matron | 
office, a residence for male servants, and a carriage shelte 
The grounds surrounding the wards have been made : 
green as possible with grass, and as many as possible of tl 
trees which had grown in the gardens occupying the site ha 
been retained. Iron staircases between each pair of pavilio’ 
give access to the grounds, | 
The chapel of the hospital is arranged to seat about 20) 
The panelling and the seats are of oak, the floor in vitreo: 
mosaic. The stained-glass window, given by Mr. W. — 
Arnold, the contractor for the whole of the new infirmal 
adorns the east end of the chapel, and the altar cloth, p) 
sented by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, adds further colour. 7 
chapel, however, cannot be considered complete until t 
side windows are also enriched with stained glass, and | 
suitable organ occupies the gallery. These improvemer 
must wait the special benevolence of other friends, as t) 
general funds of the hospital are more than needed fort 
physical needs of the patients. | 
The drainage scheme is divided into many sections, ea. 
one thoroughly ventilated, so that there are no pipes in whi: 
sewer gas can accumulate. Every group of rainwater dra’ 
is carried to a flushing-tank placed near a manhole, so th: 
the soil drains are kept constantly flushed without the © 
of using town’s water. Every manhole was specially desigr 
and is of glazed ware, the bottom in‘one solid piece, with 
branch inlets at the required angles. Every drain tal 
swept throughout its length. All rain manholes are cove! 
with open gratings. = | 
The hospital is heated on the system introduced om 
eight or nine years ago by Mr. E. T. Hall at a hospital 
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London, and since then into other large institutions designed 
by him, notably the City of Leeds infectious hospitals and 
the Camberwell Infirmary. Its advantages have led to its 
adoption by others in similar cases. It is a forced circulation 
hot-water system, worked from calorifiers concentrated in one 
lace. ; 

: “The amount of work required in the four and a half years 
that have elapsed since the architects were appointed is 
exemplified in the following figures : —6,600 drawings and 
copies have been prepared by the architects; four and one- 
third miles of drains have been laid; there have been used 
13,650,000 bricks, 165,000 cubic feet of Portland stone, 1,820 
tons of steelwork, 200 tons of lead, 19,500 yards of steam and 
water piping, 74 miles of electric cables and wires. The 
number of men employed on the works for the last three years 
has averaged about 650, most of whom were engaged on the 
spot; probably as many more were occupied at the various 
works where the material was in preparation. 


“TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


GATALOGUE of the ‘“‘ Liber Studiorum,’’ as exempli- 

fied in the collections of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has been compiled by Mr. E. F. Strange. Repro- 
ductions are given of the ‘‘ Little Devil’s Bridge,’ as a 
water-colour drawing, an outline etching by Turner, and a 
mezzotint, which will serve to suggest the procedure adopted. 
Mr. Strange has also written an introduction which em- 
bodies the history of the work, and it will be valuable to 
artists as well as amateurs. He says:— 

The series of engravings to which J. M. W. Turner 
gave the name ‘‘ Liber Studiorum’’ was intended by the 
artist to comprise 100 plates. His scheme was placed before 
the public in a prospectus, of which no copy is known to 
exist, although it is fully discussed by John Landseer in 
*“The Review of Publications of Art’’ (1808), in the course 
of a critical notice of a collection of paintings then being 
exhibited at Turner’s house in Queen Ann Street West. In 
a foot-note (p. 155) Landseer gives the title of this prospec- 
tus :—‘‘ Proposals for publishing One Hundred Landscapes, 
to be designed and etched by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and 
engraved in Mezzotinto; ’’ and also the following extract :— 


- “Tt is intended in this publication to attempt a classification 


of the various styles of landscape, viz. the historic, moun- 
-tainous, pastoral, marine, and architectural.” The covers 
in which the prints were issued also describe the under- 
taking in very similar words:—‘‘ Liber Studiorum; Illus: 
trative of landscape compositions, viz., historical, moun- 
tainous, pastoral, marine, and architectural.’’? There is, 
therefore, little doubt that Turner had in his mind the idea 
of classifying the subject of landscape composition, and of 
illustrating fully the various categories into which it ap- 
peared to him to be divisible. His general: inspiration was 
derived from the “‘ Liber Veritatis ”’ of Claude, which had 
been engraved by Earlom and published in. 1777 and 1803. 
Tarner was an intense admirer of this artist, and the bene- 
fits he had himself received from the study of the ‘‘ Liber 
Veritatis”’ may have suggested to him that a series of plates, 
in similar style, but arranged more specifically with refer- 
ence to their educational value, would be of great service to 
other artists, and a not unprofitable business enterprise, 

Claude’s sketches had been engraved by Harlom in 
aquatint, and Turner at the outset was, naturally, inclined 
to use the same medium for his own work. He, therefore, 
employed F. C. Lewis, then one of the leading practitioners 
of this method, to complete ‘‘ The Bridge and Goats,’’ for 
which Turner himself supplied the drawing and preliminary 
etching. The result was satisfactory to the artist; but a 
dispute with Lewis about the price to be paid to the latter 
terminated the connection (December 14, 1807), and the rest 
of the work was done almost entirely in mezzotint. Lewis’s 
aquatint did not appear until April 23, 1812; and the 
prints *ssued as Part I. were all engraved in mezzotint by 
Charles Turner. These plates are undated ; probably they 
were’not published until the early part of 1808. 

Part II. is dated February 20, 1808, and was sent out with 
an announcement that Charles Turner would, in future, bo 
responsible for ‘‘the publication and management.’’ This 
engraver completed and published the plates comprised in 
Part II., Part III. (June 10, 1808), and Part IV. 
(March 29, 1809); but a disagreement as to the rate of his 
payment then put an end to the arrangement, and the suc- 
ceeding parts were all published by J. M. W. Turner him- 
self. They appeared at irregular intervals, Part V. being 
dated January 1, 1811, and both Pa ! 
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1811. Part VIII. is said by writers on the subject to have 
been ‘‘ issued February 1, 1812,’’ but two of the plates in- 
cluded in it are dated February 11, and one February 14. 
Part IX. was published on April 23, 1812, and includes 
Lewis’s plate referred to above. The frontispiece was sent 
out with Part X., May 23, 1812. Part XI. consists of four 
plates dated January 1, 1816, and one (No. 53), May 12, 
1814. The five plates constituting Part XIII. also bear the 
date January 1, 1816. An interval of three years now occurs 
before the appearance of the next part (XII.), of which 
Nos. 62, 63, and 66 are dated January 1, 1819, and 64 and 
65, January 1, 1816. Part XIV., the last published, is 
dated throughout, January 1, 1819. Turner appears to 
have done a considerable amount of work towards the fulfil- 
ment of his proposal for a set of 100 plates; for twenty of 
the thirty remaining plates are known to have been partially 
etched or engraved ; and drawings are in existence for rather 
more than the number of subjects required to complete the 
scheme, 

The technical process involved in the production of the 
‘“‘ Liber Studiorum’’ may shortly be summarised as follows: 
In each case, Turner himself seems.to have prepared a draw- 
ing of the subject. Many of these originals are now exhibited 
at the National Gallery, and photographs of a number of 
them can be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. He 
also drew the subject, in strong line, on the copper; and 
either etched it himself, or supervised the etching of it by 
one of the engravers employed by him. From this plate in 
this state a varying number of proofs were taken, repre- 
sentative examples of which are also in the collection. The 
etched plate, very strongly bitten, was then covered with a 
mezzotint ground, and engraved either by Turner himself, 
or by one of the engravers, a list of whom is given in the 
appendix to this catalogue. Aquatint was used instead of 
mezzotint, by Lewis, in the case already referred to; and is 
combined with mezzotint in one or two other instances. 
Turner made many corrections as the work progressed, and 
also re-engraved the plates freely, as they wore. Hence those: 
published are found in varying ‘‘ states,’’ the latter of which 
are by no means always necessarily inferior to the earlier. 
As published, the classification of subject suggested by 
Turner is indicated by capital letters engraved in the centre 
of the upper margins. 

The principal portion of the collection is a set, nearly 
complete, of first states (together with a number of other 
impressions), brought together by Dr. Percy, and purchased 
from him in 1866 for 5251. The Constantine Ionides be- 
quest, received in 1901, also includes one of the sets of late 
states, made up for and sold at the Turner sale, 1873. 
These can be distinguished by the small impressed stamp 
placed on all the prints sold on that occasion, Finally, in 
order fully to illustrate the technical processes a certain 
number of etchings have been bought. 

Thomas Lupton, about the year 1858, began a series of 
reproductions of selected plates of the ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,’” 
These were, so far as he carried out the project, engraved on 
steel, but only fifteen plates were actually completed, and two. 
more left unfinished. Covers were prepared for the publica- 
tion, bearing the following title, ‘‘A Selection from the 
‘Liber Studiorum’ of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Engraved by 
Thomas Lupton, and dedicated with permission to John 
Ruskin, M.A... . London: Published by Colnaghi & Co., 
Pall Mall Hast, and the engraver, Thomas Lupton, 4 Keppel 
Street, Russell Square, 1858.’’ From a note on these covers, 
it appears that the intention was to issue ‘about twelve 
numbers ’”’ each containing three plates, and that these were 
to be prepared both in ‘‘ proof’? and in “‘ print’’ state. One 
of the covers in the Museum collection shows clearly that 
the number to which it belonged was actually published, the 
price being 2/. 2s. for three proofs. The collection contains. 
the, whole of the fifteen completed plates, with the prelimi- 
nary etchings made for them. 

In 1885-7 Mr. Frank Short, A:R.A.; re-engraved” on 
copper twelve of Turner’s completed ‘plates, the selection. 
having been made by John Ruskin. Some years after; he 
undertook the completion of those subjects which ‘Turner ‘had 
left unfinished, so far as material was available, and’ he has. 
now carried this undertaking neatly to a close, fdllowing 
the original methods of work with great care. Both these 
series of-Mr. Short’s work are represented in the Museum;’ 
which contains the etchings as well as the engrayings of 
nearly the whole of them, the former having heen presented 
by the engraver. These can be studied in connection with a, 
number of impressions taken from Turner’s unfinished. 
plates, about the time of the sale of his property in 1873, 


tts VI. and VII., June1, | and given to the Museum by Mr. C. Mallord Turner. 
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The Slate Trade. 


S1r,—Permit me to endorse the opening remarks in Mr. 
H. J. Kellow’s interesting letter. The Architect and Con- 
tract Reporter in taking up this question is maintaining its 
reputation in this respect, and has not to my knowledge 
puffed up the foreign slates, as in the case of some of its 
contemporaries. Mr. Kellow suggests that the main reason 
for the importation of these slates was the unfortunate 
series of strikes. Undoubtedly this was the case, but besides 
this there were two factors at work: one was the restricted 
output before the strikes commenced, and the other was the 
fact that all orders had to pass frequently in large centres 


through a rival firm, and the quarries would only supply in. 


that way. I believe they have to some extent obviated this, 
and that they are reaping the benefit accordingly ; but the 
slate quarries in this kingdom have to wake up, in fact we 
all have to do so: our manufacturers, and quarry-owners, 
and ironmasters have slacked, and the sooner they awake to 
the fact, the better. I am getting on in years, and have 
to all intents and purposes retired from business. I am 
told that ‘‘one and another’’ are sick of hearing of the 
“good old days,”’ but give me the good old days again; we 
worked then, and laid the foundations for many of the 
businesses which are being carried on by our sons to-day. 
Pardon an old man’s wandering from his subject, and 
believe me, your obedient servant, 
A RetrreD BuILpER. 
Brighton, Oct. 12, 1908, 


Str,—I have been much interested in Mr. Kellow’s 
article: it was interesting and instructive. I am more par- 
ticularly struck by the fact that the import of foreign slates 
is decreasing: this is indeed good news, for neither in colour 
nor wear, but only in price, can they be compared with our 

_English slates.—Yours, &c., 


\ Edae, BS 


The Building Trades Exhibition, 1909. 


Srr,—I should be greatly obliged if you would, through 
your columns, call the attention of architects and students 
-to the fact that I am offering a prize of one hundred guineas 
for the best design for a poster in connection with the forth- 
coming Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, April 17 to 
May 1, 1909. Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. G. MontTcomery. 

October 14, 1908. 


South Wales Cottage Exhibition. 


Sir,—In reproducing the description of my plan for the 
South Wales Cottage Exhibition last week the following 
occurs :—“ And the group so arranged that the central house 
has two of its‘ facilities’ accessible from the roads.” 
course, is nonsense. The actual words of my description 
were :—“ Two of its ‘facades’ accessible from the roads.” I 
should be glad if you would correct this in your next issue. 
You also state that “a minimum of 8 feet clear is allowed 
between each ‘ house.’” This should, of course, read “ between 
each ‘ group.’ ”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GILBERT WATERHOUSE. 
Park House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex : 
October 14, 1908. 


[The mistake was obviously a clerical error, but we have 
much pleasure, of course, in publishing this correction.—ED. 


GENERAL. 


The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Company, 
of Perth, are about to erect large offices at the corner of 
Kingsway. Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., is the architect. 


The Duchess of Albany and Princess Alexander of Teck 


drove over from Claremont on Monday to the Kingston-on- 


‘Thames Municipal Art Gallery, where Mr. J. Jessop Hardwick, 
A.R.W.S., is holding an exhibition of his water-colour drawings 
and sketches. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of director of 
‘the National Museum of Wales. A practical knowledge of 
museum management is essential. The salary will be 700/. 
per annum. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


This, of | 


[Ocr. 16, 1908. 


At Several Recent Meetings of the Cheshire education 


; committee discussions have arisen with regard to the fees to 


be paid to architects of new school buildings. Last week the 
following extract from a letter from the secretary of the 
Manchester Society of Architects was received and con- 
sidered :—“ School: Buildings, Hazel Grove.—At a meeting of 
the competition committee of this Society it was unanimously 
resolved that notice be sent to all members asking them to 
abstain from competing unless the fees offered are increased to 
5 per cent.” The chairman of the plans and buildings com- 
mittee said there was practically no scale fixed by the Society 
of Architects, and in laying down a scale it seemed to him that 
the committee of the Manchester branch were going a little 
beyond the terms set forth by the head association. There 
was not the slightest doubt they could get the work done at a 
much less cost, but they did not want to introduce a low scale 
that would exclude them from obtaining the services of good 
men. He considered that the scale of fees fixed by the 
education committee was a reasonable one, and he did not see 
why they should depart from it. After a brief discussion it 
was resolved that the clerk write to the Society and express 
the hope that they would see that the scale fixed by the 
education committee was a reasonable one, inasmuch as no 
reduction took place on the fee of 5 per cent. in any contract 
up to 5,000/. ; 


Mr. Edward Stanford announces an enlarged edition of 
Mr. Bernard Dicksee’s “London Building Acts, 1894 to 
1908.” The book will include the same subject-matter con- 
tained in the second edition, together with the text of the 
Building Act Amendment of 1908 with notes, a digest of legal 
decisions to date, and the new regulations dealing with means 
of escape in case of fire. - 


Mr. F. E..P. Edwards, the new city architect, Sheffield, is 
to have a staff of eleven. Five are being transferred from the 
architectural staff of the city engineer’s department, and five 
from the building department at the education office; and 
Mr. George E. Whitaker, at present in the employ of the 
Bradford Corporation architectural department is recom- 
mended for appointment as chief clerk, at a salary of 125/. per 


|annum. Mr. T. W. Newbold, who is at present on the city 


engineer’s staff, will be the city architect’s chief assistant. ; As 
there is no available room suitable for a private office for 
Mr. Edwards, the special committee recommend that the room 
now used by another official be placed at his disposal for the 


= a. 
present. os 


A Portrait of Mr. J. J. C. Bond, a Liverpool artist, has 
been painted for presentation to the city collection as a testi- 
monial from admirers of his landscapes. He is the oldest 
practising painter in the city, having been a member of the 
Liverpool Academy for fifty years. 


* wr, Ralph Knott, the selected architect for the new county 
hall, having desired that an agreement should be drawn up 
between the London County Council and himself embodying 
the arrangements made with him for the work which he will 
do for the Council, the establishment committee are advised 
that there is no objection to this, and recommend that the 
solicitor do prepare the ,;agreement, and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to the same when ready. _ > 


An Alderman stated at a meeting of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion on Monday that in one of the departments he found the 
staff consisted of a single labouring man and eight engineers. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland held an 
ordinary meeting of the Council last week. Mr. F. Batchelor, 
president, occupied the chair. An exceedingly heavy cor- 
respondence, including a letter from the Manchester Society 
of Architects with reference to the Town Planning Bill now 
before Parliament, was read. It was proposed that a similar 
letter to that of the Manchester Society be sent to the Irish 
members of Parliament, dealing especially with the question 
of “reappropriation.” The president and hon. secretary were 
deputed to draw up a suitable letter. Mr. J. H. Webb, the 
hon. secretary, was instructed to write to the Richmond 
District Asylum and the Joint Hospital Board regretting that 
a competition for the buildings about to be erected by these 
bodies respectively was not held. 


Messrs. Ormerod & Pomeroy, architects, Bolton, had their 
competition design selected for the erection of the Adlington 
parish church new day school. The Board of Education 
sanctioned this school in August last for 250 elder scholars. 
The buildings will in every respect be thoroughly up-to-date, 
according to the latest regulations of the authorities. — It 1s 
estimated that the cost will be about 3,000/. 
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‘“‘GREENSIDE,”’ 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS. 


HENRY T. CHALCRAFT, Architect. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


“Tue late Mr. Lewis Henry Isaacs, who died suddenly 
on Saturday in his seventh-ninth year, was during the 
greater part of his life prominent among architects and 
officials in London. 1n 1856 he was appointed surveyor 
of the Holborn district. From his position he was con- 
sidered to be an admirable witness in cases relating to 
the improvement of towns, and he therefore oiten 
appeared ic Parliamentary Commutlee-rooms. Indeed, 
for a time it seemed surprising that he was able to 
accomplish so much work. But he was fortunate in 
baying Mr. H. L. Fuorence as his associate. Among 
the works designed by them were the Holborn Town 
Hall (which was lately sold), the Viaduct Station and 
Hotel, several large hotels, the Paddington Baths, and 
-many business premises. Jn 1868 he became surveyor 
to the Society of Gray’s Inn, and the new library was 
designed by him and Mr. Fiorence. But as if archi- 
tecture and engineering were insufficient for his energies 
the undertook several public duties. He served the 
Kensington Vestry as an alderman and mayor. For about 
seven years he represented Walworth in Parliament, and 
‘he was 2 volunteer officer during several years. He 
was a pupil of Epwarp WooprtnHorps, and as soon as 
he completed his articles he commenced practice. A 
Jong and useful career has ended, which has caused 
Many regrets. 


Parisn Councils were created for simple purposes, 
‘but architects and builders should be cautious in dealing 
with them. A case which suggests their limitations 
was Jately heard in the County Court of Exeter. Mr. 
CHARLES CoLz, architect, sought to recover from the 
‘Topsham Parish Council 161. 7s. for preparing plans for 
a road on the foreshore. He declined to accept 101. 
in settlement, and if that sum could be pard there seemed 
‘to be no reason why the claim was not properly met. 
For the Parish Council it was said tha, there was no 
authority for entering into a contract for making a new 
road, to which it was replied that the restriction referred 
‘to contracts of 50]. and upwards. The judge said that 
in common law no contract could be entered into except 
under seal, but’ there were certain exceptions when 
‘dealing with everyday matters. It was most inequit- 
able for persons who were members of the Parish Council 
to call m a professional gentleman, put him to a lot 
-of trouble, and then, when the time came, refuse to 
“pay because the work was outside the scope of their 
powers. He could not find that the work was for a 
public walk or a pleasure ground, which would come 
under the Parish Council’s jurisdiction, but. a highway 
tor vehicles, under the jurisdiction of another authority. 
He therefore decided there was no cause of action 
agamst the Parish Council. Probably no individual 
member of the Council would decline to pay for a plan, 
but it is extraordinary how often it happens in England 
for men as units of a body to adopt a course of action 
which they would not follow in their own affairs. 


___A courte of decisions in the American Courts must 
amaze-architects accustomed to follow English prece- 
dents. Both are mentioned in the American Architect. 
{n one case a restaurant keeper in Kansas City wished to 
‘remodel a one-storey restaurant, and employed the 
plaintiff, Mr. E. Srrocn, to prepare drawings, plans, and 
Specifications for the improvements and to superintend 
_their construction. The drawings and plans of we 
interior of the building were to be such as would “ satisfy 
“the peculiar taste and desire of defendant.’’ There was 
no such stipulation shown as to the character of the 
“plans, &e., for the exterior front of the building, but the 
“evidence showed that several times the defendant 


objected to certain designs and that the plaintiff changed 


them. Finally the defendant objected to copper work 
in the front of the building, and informed the plaintiff 
that he ‘‘ wanted an ‘electric sign instead—that he did 
not want copper work at all.’’ Plaintiff objected to the 
change on the ground that it did not suit his taste and 
that it would destroy the ‘‘ architectural features ’’ and 
“everything that was necessary for an architectural 
effect on the building.’’ The defendant then informed 
him that the copper work must be omitted or the plaintiff 
must quit work, and the plaintiff did quit, retaining the 
plans, drawings, &c., which were then in his office, and 
gathering up and keeping those that were in the building. 
The plaintiff attempted to recover on a quantum meruit, 
but the Circuit Court and the Court of Appeals held that 
he could not do so, having without proper excuse quit 
work in the midst of his contract, and that the taste of 
the architect is advisory only, while the taste of the 
employer is controlling. In the second—a Washing- 
ton—case it was held that where an architect was 
obligated by his contract to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a structure the cost not to exceed $20,000, and 
with all the extras not to exceed $25,000, while the 
lowest bid under the plans and specifications prepared by 
him was $35,000, or $10,000 in excess of the highest . 
sum the architect had assured his employer the building 
would cost, he cannot recover upon the contract, nor, if 
the plans and specifications are returned to him, can he 
recover upon a quantum merutt, since the employer has 
neither accepted nor received any benefits from his 
work. The payment of a sum of $300 on account of the 
plans was held not to amount to an acceptance of them, 
this payment having been made before it had been 
demonstrated by the bids that the plans would not meet | 
the requirements of the contract in the matter of cost of 
construction. 


Iv was supposed the Works Department of the London 
County Council had come to an end, leaving a reputation 
which could not be respected. But such institutions die 
hard, and an effort was made at the meeting of the 
Council on Tuesday to reanimate it by handing over to 
its representatives the erection of a new fire station 
about to be provided. Fortunately, the chairman of 
the Fire Brigade Committee possessed the courage to 
announce that three fire stations which were among the 
last works of the Works Department exceeded the final 
estimates by 2,5001., while those built by ordinary 
contractors were.completed at less than the amount 
estimated. The proposal was, however, supported by 
no less than forty-one votes, although there were seventy- 
two on the other side. That forty-one members, in spite 
of the experience of so many years should wish for a 
renewal of what was an abuse of power, must make 
the ratepayers of London reflect upon the ideas of duty 
which still prevail in Spring Gardens.. No doubt repre- 
sentatives everywhere desire to exercise power and 
patronage, but when the cost of administration is con- 
sidered economy should have the upper hand over 
patronage in all projects of the Council. 


_ Tue few survivors of the old school of French 
painters have been diminished by the death of CuarLEs 
LanDELLE. He was born in Laval and was a. pupil of 
Paut DeELaRrocHeE, but it could not be said he. inherited 
much of his master’s power. When his works were first 
exhibited Toor prophesied he would become one of the 
most able of modern painters if he could be true to him- 
self; but apparently he did not possess sufficient self- 
confidence for that purpose. If Ary ScHrerrer had not 
been a contemporary the world would have gained better 
pictures from LANDELLE. He was more successful as a 
portraitist than a painter of scriptural and other historical 
scenes. He was one of the earliest of modern painters 
to search for subjects among the Egyptians. Born in 
1821, he gained his first Salon medal in 1842. A man 
whose memory could go back so far was interesting, apart 
from his pictures, and the old painter was therefore 
regarded sympathetically by artists who in theory and 
practice were far removed-from him. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN CANADA. 
URING late years the belief is spreading throughout 
Great Britain about the eligibility of Canada as a 
supplementary homeland. At one time the conditions of 
life were supposed to be less agreeable in that Colony 
than was desirable. Red River expeditions, Fenian in- 


vasions, American schemes of annexation and the dis- . 


content of native Indians, when added to the severities 
of the climate, were sufficient to excite the imagination 
of people who were accustomed to the conditions of a 
parish or town in this country, and make them. believe 
that however limited might be their. incomes life in 
England was preferable to roughing it among the snows 
of Canada. The Dominion cannot be immune against 
rumblers ; and men of that, class have often been heard to 
declare that those who promoted emigration to.any part of 
the British dominions in North, America deserved punish- 
ment, for even a’ slight acquaintance with that portion 
of the world would have convinced them that strangers 
had to pass through an ordeal. so severe that few were 
able to survive. A variety of circumstances have caused 
a change in the belief of Englishmen, and it is not impos- 
sible that in the reaction “the difficulties which await 
emigrants. are. unduly diminished. . If Canada were over- 
flowing with milk and honey. and if nature had departed 
from her ordinary system and provided food, habitation, 
and clothing: without cost or labour, crowds from all 
corners of the earth would at once seek the happy land. 
The country possesses resources which have: been too long 
neglected. Parts are adapted for cattle-rearing on an 
immense scale, others parts are fertile and yield abundant 
crops; there is scope. for manufactories, and, in fact, 
if the resources are properly utilised Canada should afford 
support for a large number of industrious inhabitants. 
One sign of growth is seen in the enlargement of the 
principal cities, the creation of new towns, and the 
erection of many large manufactories. The preparation 
of plans for such works was in keeping with the con- 
dition of affairs. In some of the cities an important pro- 
portion of the inhabitants can claim to be representatives 
of the Gallic race. Wherever Frenchmen live there is 
sure to be a love of art, and there are Franco-Canadian 
architects who are skilful designers. There are also 
architects whose fathers or grandfathers were natives of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. But it must be owned. 
that very little sympathy has been shown to them by 
those who represent art in this country. That is no less 
true of other arts. A Royal Canadian Academy exists; 
but how. often has an example of the work of any of 
the members found a place in an exhibition in Burlington 


House?’ Painters or sculptors belonging to the United © 


States, especially if they have studios in Paris, can gain 
admission for their works. But probably it is imagined 
that a Canadian. painter is only qualified to produce snow 
scenes, and a sufficiency of works of this kind is obtain- 
able in England. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has more members in the United States than in 
the British possessions of North America.. 

It may be that what seems to us as unfavourable is 
advantageous to the Canadians. Self-reliance is en- 
couraged among them and there is less of that morbid 
craving for European recognition which is one of the 
peculiarities of the people of the United States. But it 
must he admitted. that: patience is tried when designs 
are obtained from England for public or private buildings, 
and when designs fromthe United States can.be smuggled 
into the country, and thus acquire the interest which 
everywhere is acquired by contraband articles. American 
architects are also aware how their country is’ prized 
for.its success in manufactures or trading, and they assign 
to themselves the credit. of having by their-factories and 
warehouses led to’ much of the prosperity. Canadians, 
like other colonists, consider they, have grievances against 
this, country, . and, although they’ may be: based on» de- 
lusions, yet they are sufficient to. have preference often 
given to American work. ’ LRAT a 
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It is to be hoped that a. better future awaits the rela- 
tions between Canada and the Mother Country. There: 
;s no reason why Great Britain should not have a still 


_larger interest in the prosperity of the Colony. Tf, for 


a time at least, Canada is unable to supply materials 
or manufactured goods for its industries Great Britain 
should be allowed to stand on a footing like that of the 
United States. There is much in the domestic architec- 
ture to rerhind the people of their associations with this 
island, and it is doubtful whether the United States can, 
in building at least, invent any form which is superior 
to what is found in England either for convemience, 
beauty, or utility. The defects which are to be found 
‘1 Canadian architecture can be ascribed to a divided 
allegiance. No one would object to the prevalence of 
French types in, any part of the country where men of 
Gallic descent predominate. But in the British’ parts 
there is an effort to combine American vagaries with 
some British features. How far that arose from the 
absence of a recognised central authority in Canada, we 
need not inquire. But as there have been several inde- 
pendent societies it was allowable for the members to 
act as they pleased, or to look on the societies as sham 
organisations and to remain independent of them. 

The establishment of an Architectural Institute, it 
is to be hoped, will have a salutary effect on all the 
Canadian architects. The Institute was incorporated oy 
the Dominion Parliament four months ago, and the first 
meeting was held in Ottawa from September 28 te 
October 1. Like the American Institute, it is not te 
be fixed to one city. Next year’s meeting; for instance, 
:s to be held in Toronto. The Institute does not attemp 
to supersede any of the existing societies. The aim wil 
be to ensure as far as possible uniformity of practic 
throughout the Dominion. It testifies to the shrewdnes 
of their neighbours that already a communication has bee! 
received from the American Institute proposing a clos 
relationship between the two. But the Camadian Tusti 
tute prefers to be associated with the English Institute. 

It is satisfactory to record that at the first meetin 
just held under the presidency of Mr. A. F. Dunuor 
.C.A., of Montreal, there was no attempt at shootin 
Niagara or assuring the world that the members wer 
about to surpass all ancient and modern architects. ‘The 
wisely set to work by making clear their position, jut 
as would be done by anybody who was assigned a cabtli 
ranch in Alberta, or some other part of the north-we: 
territory. The advantage of advertismg is recognise 
throughout the whole of North America, and it wi 
therefore proposed to send copies of the bulletins of tl 
society not only to every society but also to every know 
architect in Canada throughout the year. There a 
already 139 members, the receipts amounted to $2,29 
and the expenditure to $1,929. The Institute according 
starts on its career free from debt. The Council consis 
of representatives from various parts of the country # 
apparently everything has been done to secure that t, 
organisation will not be provincial. . 

It was necessary, in the first place, to define t 
word ‘‘ architect,”’ and it was taken to denote “* a pers 
who is or has been engaged in the designing and sup 
intending of the erection of buildings.”? Fellows mt 
have practised for ten years and Associates at least 0 
years or must have passed such qualifying examinati 
as shall satisfy the Council of their professional abili 
Fellows are to be elected by vote of the members tal 
by letter ballot at the annual general assembly, Associa 
as well as Fellows having the right to vote. The elect 
of Associates is also to be by letter ballot, 10 per ce 
‘of negative ballots barring the election. The annual | 
for a Fellow is to be $10, and for Associates $5. — 
America design and construction are often combin: 
one rule of the new Institute is that ‘‘ No member shall 
a building contractor or manufacturer or dealer in bu 
ing materials or supplies, nor shall he enter into part: 
ship with any building contractor or manufacturer. 
dealer in building materials or supplies.” = 
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_A code of ethics was also adopted. According to its 
first clause a member is not to accept directly or indirectly 
any compensation for services except the fees from his 
client. A member is not to enter into partnership in 
any. form or degree with a builder or contractor in any 
building operation. If a member proposes to use any 
material, device or invention which is his own on any 
work of which he is the architect he is to inform the 
employer of such ownership. A member is not to be 
a party to a building contract except as owner. A 
member is not to guarantee an estimate or contract 
by his own bond. He is not to attempt to supplant 
another architect after definite steps have been taken 
towards the employment of the latter. Advertising 
is prohibited as well as anonymous criticism of another 
architect’s work or conduct. A member is not to furnish 
competition designs unless an assessor is appointed. 
When a competition remains undecided a member is not 
to submit drawings. 

As regards charges the minimum charge is to be 
5 per cent. upon the cost of the work, which is to 
meclude preliminary studies, working drawings, specifi- 
cations, details, direction and supervision. For works 
ecsting less than 2,0001., 6 per cent. is to be charged, 
and for furniture, decoration, &c., 10 per cent. For 
alterations and additions to existing buildings also 10 per 
cent. may be charged. The minimum charge for day 
work of eight hours is to bé $16, and for time occupied 
in travelling $2 per hour in office hours and $1 per 
hour out of office hours. When specialists have to be 
called in the owner is to pay for such assistance. Draw- 
ings and specifications are to be the property of the 
ae. When a clerk of works is required he is to 
be paid by the owner and the appointment is to be subject 
to the approval of the architect. 

Tt: will be evident that the Council have arranged a 
true basis for the Canadian Institute. If the establish- 
ment had been delayed for a longer time it might be more 
difficult to define the architect’s office and to separate it 
from the contractor’s. The endeavour is certain to 
receive the approval of all English architects, for they 
have been following a similar mode of conduct to that 
proposed. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD.* 
By J. Wetus, M.A. 


sig pan COLLEGE and its sons have played their 

full part in the history of Oxford during the last 
300 years; but interesting as the story of the College is 
historically, it may well be doubted whether it equals in 
importance the architectural interest of the buildings 
themselves. This is threefold. In the first place Wad- 
ham is unique in having practically escaped the zeal 
of the restorer or the destroyer (perhaps the terms have 
often been synonymous). The buildings stand as they 
were completed by the founders in 1612, and the altera- 
tions in them are both unimportant and confined to in- 
ternal arrangements; the late seventeenth-century addi- 
tions to the College on the south side are quite different in 
design and separate in site, so that they do not impair the 
original effect. And in a second point the buildings are 
even. more important; they are admittedly the best 
example in Oxford of an architectural style in which 
Oxford 1s peculiarly rich—the Jacobean Gothic which 
persisted in the older University long after Cambridge had 
frankly adopted Classical models. The chapel at Wadham 
has been mistaken by good judges for a fifteenth-century 
building, and its windows are pure Perpendicular ; the hall 
at Wadham, though Classical in the details of its screen 
im spirit. and proportions belongs to a period at least a 
century before its real date. And the reason is obvious ; 
the College buildings were the work of craftsmen who 
came mainly from Somerset, the county of the foundress 
and who followed instinctively the style of their own native 


* See Illustration. 


district; the chapel at Wadham is the choir of a great 
Somerset church. This introduces the third point as to 
the buildings, which is especially noticeable. The College 
has still the MSS. record of the whole expenses, be- 
ginning with the engagement on April 9, 1610, of twenty- 
nine Somerset workmen, of whom the greater part were 
masons. he entry concludes characteristically, “‘ 12d. in 
beare when I agreed with them.’’ From this time 
onward the accounts are kept week by week for some 
three years; the last entries in July 1613 include the 
chapel bell. It is thus possible to see the work growing 
day by day, and almost to trace the local styles of the 
builders. But there is one important omission in the 
accounts from the modern. point of view; no payment 
is made to any architect, nor is there any trace of draw- 
ings and plans. So far as any one man was responsible 
for the design, it is a certain W1LL1AM ARNOLD, probably a 
kinsman of the steward of DorotHy WapHAmM, who was 
paid 11. a week, apart from the payments made to him 
as a mason. Wadham, then, is a good specimen of the 


* work of the craftsman architect, so soon to give way to 


the professional architect who has prevailed ever since. 
The buildings thus designed were simple in plan. 
Three sides of the quadrangle are occupied by the dwel- 
ling rooms; the fourth side, opposite the entrance, is 
assigned to the hall and the ante-chapel, from which the 
library with the kitchen and the chapel project further east, 
forming an incomplete second quad, in which was the 
graveyard for such members of the College as died in 
Oxford. The hall seems out of all proportion in its size 
and magnificence to the rest of the buildings ; there is little 
doubt that originally every set of rooms was tenanted by 
three undergraduates (the Fellows had each a room to 
themselves), but even so the number of students can never 
have been adequate to a hall in which 150 can easily sit 
down to a meal. | 
The foundation that was housed in these buildings 
was remarkable for two or three very modern innovations. 
Originally there were no clerical restrictions at all, al- 
though at the wish of the society itself, the foundress 
imposed the condition that the Warden should be in Holy 
Orders. Again, most of the Fellowships and scholarships 
were free from all local restrictions. But the most re- 
markable provision of all was that which made the Fellow- 
ships terminable. NricHotas Wapuam, before his death, 
expressed his definite wish that his beneficiaries should 
‘* not live there all their time like idle drones,’’ but ‘‘ put 
themselves into the world.’’ This last wise provision was 
abolished by the first Oxford Commission in the middle-of 
the last century, which saddled Wadham with idle Fellows 
holding for life. It was reserved for the last Commission 
(which issued its statutes in 1882) to return to the wise 
arrangement of the founders. 
The story of one Oxford college is very like that of 
another; but most of them have periods in ‘their 
history when they were especially conspicuous. Such 
a period at Wadham was the days of the Common- 
wealth, when under Warden. Wiux1ns, the brother-in- 
law of the Lord-Protector, CromMwrELu, it was the centre 
of the new movement for the study of natural science, 
which had received so great an impulse from the writings 
of Bacon. Winxins himself deserves the title, so 
far as it can be given to any one man, of the founder of 
the Royal Society: he was the leading spirit in the meet- 
ings at Oxford out of which it largely grew (they were 
held in his lodgings as Warden); he presided over ‘the 
meeting at Gresham College with which the Journal of 
the Society begins (November 28, 1660; three of the 
twelve present were Wadham men), and he was its first 
secretary when organised. The account is well-known of 
JouN Evetyn’s visit to WiLKINs in his lodgings, and of 
the many curious contrivances in-which the ingenuity of 
the science of that day found expression. WILKINS was 
not only a scientific man; he was a pleader for peace in 
the Church and for religious toleration, protecting 
oppressed Royalists under the Commonwealth and dealing 
gently with Dissenters as a Restoration bishop... Under 
him Wadham educated her tnost’ famous ‘son, Sir 
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Curisropuer WREN, who in his early days was even more 
famous as a mathematician than as an architect ; men said 
that he would have rivalled Newton, had he not chosen 
‘instead to continue the work of Lyico JonNEs. WREN'S 
rooms were over the gateway, and their bow window is 
conspicuous as the only relief to the severe simplicity of 
the front 

No Wadham man can rival WREN in fame except one, 
who belongs to the previous generation. RosBert BLAKE, 
the greatest of English admirals except Nelson, came as 
befitted a Somerset man to the West-country college ; 
in the first century of its existence two-thirds of Wad- 
ham’s sons came from Somerset, Dorset, and Devon. 
His academic career was, as might be expected, undis- 
tinguished, but he was thought good enough to sit for a 
Fellowship at Merton; he was rejected for the curious 
reason that the then Warden objected to his short stature. 

During the long period of comfortable obscurity which 
spread over Oxford after the Restoration, Wadham had 
the honour of being one of the few Whig colleges in 
Oxford. It was this which no doubt procured for it the 
distinction of being the adopted home of the greatest of 
all English scholars, the ever famous Dr. BenTLEY, who 
incorporated from Cambridge in 1689. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Benruey quarrelled with his contem- 
poraries at Wadham, as he did everywhere else. 

The other most conspicuous period in ' Wadham 
history was the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
under Warden Symons, the ‘‘ Big Ben ’’ of so many Oxford 
stories, it was the centre of the then dominant Evan- 
gelicalism. In the College was drawn up the famous 
protest of the ‘‘ four tutors ’’ against Tract 90, which led 
to the cessation of the Tracts for the Times, and so to the 
end of the first stage of the Oxford movement. Curiously 
enough, while Wadham was known to the world outside 
mainly as a centre of old-fashioned piety, it was best 
known in Oxford as.the home of the then rising Positivist 
sect. Its three leaders, Dr. ConcRrEvE, Dr. Bripazs, and 
FREDERIC Harrison, were all Wadham men; the last is 
still with us, a vigorous exponent of the views and literary 
traditions of Mid-Victorian Radicalism. It need hardly 
be said that the Positivist influence at Wadham was even 
more transient than it proved to be in the world outside. 
The echoes of religious controversy now attract much 
less attention than they once did, and the fame of the great 
men of older generations is too often unknown to their 
successors. But in one point all Wadham men for the 
last century have been happily alike; they have rejoiced 
in the possession of a college garden which, though small 
by Oxford standards, ranks high among the beauties of 
the University. The munificence and taste of Warden 
Wis, who laid it out about one hundred years ago, have 
had their reward in the peace and quiet which the garden 
has inspired in many a struggling career, and in the sense 
of beauty, like the ideal beauty of Praro’s Republic, 
which it has breathed on generations who have the hap- 
piness to be educated by it. 


SUGER THE ABBOT. 


MONG the figures of architects on the podium of the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park the Abbot Suacur 
appears. As he js represented as if discussing with 
WILLIAM oF SENs and Winuiam THE ENGLISHMAN, we 
may conclude that he was selected because it was sup- 
posed that he was one of the first Gothic architects, and 
as such possibly exercised some influence on English art, 
even if, unlike his companions, he was not connected with 
an English building. Although it is accepted that he was 
closely associated with architecture in the beginning. of 
the twelfth century, there is no evidence whatever 
about his drawing.a plan or having the ability to make 
a design. Whether in that way he resembled many of 
the other ecclesiastics described as architects we need 
not mquire. It will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to review shortly the career of Suamr. 
First it may be well to‘give a few biographical details. 
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SucErR is said to have been born in a.p. 1082 near St 
Omer. His parents were poor, and it was, no. doubt 
deemed providential by them when he was accepted a 


“the age of ten by the monks of St. Denis. The monas 


tery was of ancient date. St. Denis was the patron o 
the whole of France. He was martyred towards the clos 
of the third century. His body on: being thrown int 
the Seine was secured by a pious woman who ‘burie 
it on the site of the present church, and afterward 
erected a small oratory which was subsequently enlarge 
by Sainte Grnevirve. Several of the early kings’ ¢ 
France endowed it, and it became the royal burial-place 
In the seventh century an abbey was founded ther 
DaGoBERT enriched it, and Ciovis II. not only bestowe 
on it the privileges of sanctuary but made it the onl 
one in France where those guilty of lése-majesté coul 
find a refuge. While Suaer ruled the cloister Prim 
Louis became a student of the monks and a friendshi 
was cemented between the two which produced importai 
effects. In course of time the Prince succeeded h 
father, known as Lovis Le Gros, in 1137. At th 
period the nobles exercised immense power, and soc 
after his coronation Louis VII. was engaged in war wil 
many of them. The territory of Taraup, Comte% 
Champagne, was invaded, and a church in which 1,3/ 
people had found shelter was set on fire and all with 
it were destroyed. St. Bernarp was then advocatn 
« crusade, and he counselled Louis VII. to make expi 
tion by leading an army to the Holy Land. France | 
the time required the presence of a monarch, and Sue 
who was his trusted counsellor, implored Lovrs to rema 
but to send an army. The King, however, was eager 
be free from his remorse for the crime, and in the ho 
of a cure abandoned his country. SuGER was appoimt 
Regent of the kingdom. Louis was not an able gener 
and after suffering defeats he returned in a couple 
years, Lovrs, it may be added, was connected with t 
history of England,:for having separated from Que 
ELEANOR she married the Norman Prince Henry, a 
in that way through her possessions provided Engli 
kings. with a cltim on France which was kept up / 
centuries. He also-protected Tuomas A Broker dur 
his residence in France. 

The majority of the French historians testify tl 
during his Regency SuaeR was a model ruler. ~ He hi 
received training in the exercise of authority while pr 
of Touri and abbot of St. Denis. He wished in the fi 
place to have economy adopted in the finances of 1 
kingdom and to secure peace among the rebellious nobl 
The absence of many of the warlike lords in the crus: 
helped his efforts to attain a state of rest in Fram 
but he deserves the credit of using the opportunity | 
the general benefit. A little before the French Reyo 
tion broke out a eulogium of SuaER was desired by‘ 
French Academy. .Garat, who won the prize, @ 
tended that the abbot was not a statesman, because | 
tried to govern France as if it were a monastery. Al 
years afterwards it fell to the lot of GaraT, as a minis) 
of the’ Conyention, to pass a sentence of death | 
Lours XVI. If the King had imitated Svar and 1) 
zealous about the.affairs of State instead of tamper! 
with locks and other:smithwork he might have been m | 
successful. SucEr is not to be compared with le 
ministers, for the condition of France in the twel) 
century did not correspond with that which RreHELIEU) 
Mazarin was able to control. | 

One of the defects with which Garat charged | 
abbot was his expenditure of large sums of money! 
enlarging and decorating the abbey of St. Denis. Suc 
was not unique in raising buildings. In the twelfth ¢) 
tury there was general enthusiasm throughout Christ) 
dom for erecting churches. The old buildings of wh 
we are unable to have clear notions had fallen ont’ 
favour, or, to put it plainer, were supposed to be ( 
fashioned. St. Denis, from its connection with roya! 
was expected to show an example which abbots | 

SuaER mi. 
have imitated distant: buildings, but he preferred to ac) 


- 


t 
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a style that was almost identical with what we know 
as Norman. - He was, however, able to impart to it a 
more ornamental character. The crypt of St. Denis, 
where the tombs remain of so many monarchs, does not 
show capitals which can be said to be worked with the 
axe alone. Those which -are seen are examples of sculp- 
ture more elaborate than we see in any of the Norman 
or in England. : 

ie parts of St. Denis which can be accepted 
as produced in SucER’s time are the crypt and the ap- 
sidal chapels. The favour with which the pointed arch was 
received was the cause of the superseding of other parts 
of his work. But his eagerness to hurry the operations 
of the builders in order to have the church completed 
before he was called from this world was almost enough 
to suggest it was to present no ordinary example of 
building. An abbot would, of course, be anxious that 
his monks should not suffer inconvenience. Moreover, 
St.. Denis could be considered as a royal chapel which 
would have to be used at unexpected times, and for such 
contingencies it should always be ready. In addition, 
the anxiety of SuGcER can be interpreted as that of 
an individual who had visions of novel construction. 
VIoLLET-LE-Dvc says that Suamr’s church was almost 
Gothic in its construction ; and we may therefore imagine 
that it was an expression of the art of the middle of 
the twelfth century, for the abbot died in 1152. In 
1091 the Archbishop of Conoanz, when consecrating the 
chapel of a monastery, spoke of the splendour which 
was then desired in such buildings, and especially the 
superseding of the dim religious light of former days. 
If there was splendour in the churches, he said, there 
was darkness in the hearts of the religious. But one im- 
provement leads to another, and we may be sure the 
church of St. Denis in 1152 was a remarkable example 
of architecture aided by coloured light. In spite of all 
the vandalism of which the church was a victim, it is 
believed by some experts that a part of the stained glass 
dates from SucEr’s time. 

- If the architecture-was not so advanced as that of the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, which Prerrm pz Monterrau 
built a century afterwards, it was at least possible for Sucrr 
to suggest the wealth and faith of the French kings and 
other princely believers by the costliness of the acces- 
sories. The altar was enriched with emeralds, sapphires, 
and pearls. There was a crucifix of gold in which the 
nails in the hands and feet of Curist were formed out 
of rubies, and the wounds were also suggested by similar 
stones. There must have been much else which was 
no less costly. We read of vases of agate and porphyry, 
shrines and reliquaries’ of gold and precious stones, 
Statues of silver, &c.. It must have been a remarkable 
spectacle when at the time of the Revolution a depu- 
tation of the inhabitants of St. Denis brought those 
treasures to a meeting of the Convention, and as if in 
mockery prayed ‘‘the instruments of fanaticism’ to 
become patriots, and to allow themselves to be melted in 
the Mint in order that the happiness of Heaven might 
be anticipated in France. 

Although he was the foremost 
appears to have lived like any ordmary monk. A con- 
temporary of his was Perer Tu VENERABLE. 
prior of Vezélay, 
VI0LLET-LE-Duc 


new style of building, What amazed him most in the 


1 \ 
| CICERO, Horace, and Viran, by heart, and in his rare 


| {008 passages from them. Suaer had a visitor of anoth 
xind,-for Apetarp after he ceas r of another 


professor and the intellectual gladiator of the Quartier 
Latin was glad to be accepted as one of the monks of 
St. Denis, There was a tradition in the abbey that their 
patron was not only a martyr in France but was the 
famous Denis, the Areopagite, converted by St. Paun. 
ABELARD on reading a manuscript in the library by the 
Hnglish Benedictine known as the VENERABLE BEDE 
found evidence of the error. He was nota man to conceal 
anything which would suggest his superiority. The 
monks rose against him and he fled from the abbey ; but 
where was he to go? In his weakness he professed to 
see Brpr’s mistake, sé he was pardoned and again 
received, but he did not stay long, and for the second 
time he departed. 

SuGER’s name does not appear among the writers of 
the Dark Ages. What was remarkable about him was 
that the entire Government of France should be entrusted 
to him. He did not seek the office and he did not desire 
to retain it. Letters of his remain which express his 
craving to the King to return, and begging him to re- 
member that by staying in Syria he was breaking his 
coronation oath. He did not forget to inform Lours that 
the royal palaces and other buildings were in excellent 
condition owing to the care he had taken to keep them 
in repair, When the King at length returned his repre- 
sentative retired to his monastery and gave advice by 
letter rather than at interviews in the Court. Such 
a monk could not fail to. be a powerful influence at a 
time when architecture was passing through a change. It 
is too generally supposed that architectural forms of a 
certain kind were bound to be received and that the 
various stages in the progress of Gothic were inevitable. 
But we may assume that in the twelfth century as in 
the twentieth efforts were made to appear original wh. >} 
were not warranted by sound logic or true taste. Indeed 
both the French and the Germans in the later periods 
of the art showed a tendency towards freakishness. ‘The 
geometrician was allowed to run to excess and the stone- 
cutter seemed proud to serve him if not to surpass him. 
A great man like Suamr was therefore a regulatory power 
of which we cannot determine all the benefits. ‘Ihe 
church of St. Denis as we see it has been subjected to 
a great many restorations. V1oLLET-LE-Duc anticipated 
having opportunities for wholesale clearances throughout 
the building. But enough remains to convince us that 
the work done in SucEr’s time was excellent, and there 
is warrant for associating his name with French archi- 
tecture, although he may not have attempted to design 
or to carve stones. : 


MORRIS PATTERNS. 


jes exhibition of examples of the art and handicraft of 
William Morris is now open in the Museum of the 
Municipal School of Art, Manchester. In describing the col- 
lection the Manchester Guardian remarks :— 
As regards the characteristics of Morris’s patterns, there is 
a frequent use of some big, prominent feature, a strong stem 
or a heavy flower form, which dominates the design. This is 
very much after the tradition of his favourite periods ; what 
is more personal is the softening and enriching of these power- 
ful forms with subordinate growths which diaper the back- 
ground, making, with charming effect, a sort of major and 
minor pattern. In the designs for silks the turnover device, 
by which a pattern may be enlarged and steadied, is very 
evident, and the familiar ogee lines of construction are con- 
spicuous in them, as also in the echintzes and tapestries. The 
silks, indeed, are among the finest things shown—sumptuous 
without being luxurious, intricate in design without being 
confused, The wall-papers are not all so attractive, but it is 
difficult to imagine any of them spread over the walls ‘of a 
room without giving it distinction. The famous Kelmscott 
Press books are so magnificent that criticism of them seems 
ungracious ; but their richness tends to be overdone, as if 
Morris’s desire for fine books and hatred of cheap ones had 
been so ardent that all that goes to make a book beautiful, fine 
type, ornaments, initials, illustrations, had to be compressed. 
into space too small for them. They are not really more 
elaborate than the fabrics, but the strongly contrasting black 
and white makes the decorations of the page tell with all their 
weight, where in the textiles a subordination of colour allows 


ameans ofescape. Of the two large Arras tapestries, designed 
by Burne-Jones, that of “ The Adoration,’’ from the per- 
manent collection of the school, is more effective in its sim- 
plicity than ‘“The Passing of Venus,’’ which is carried 
further towards realism but gains nothing by its greater 
elaboration. In some ways the working drawings for chintzes 
and wall-papers are the most interesting things shown, for 
they resolve any doubts that might linger in one’s mind after 
examining the executed designs as to the part a skilled 
workman might have played in making practical the vague 
suggestions of an amateur. Here there is no such trace of 
amateur workmanship as might be expected from Morris’s 
lack of training and from the faet that he showed no early 
promise as an artist, nor even any interest in the arts, and 
such as one finds frequently, in spite of all their sensibility, 


in the work of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. This weakness that — 


makes their work the delight of the unpractical dabbler is 


absent from that of Morris. His forms are splendidly clear | 


and strong ; firm, bold curves in the main lines, with unhesi- 


tating precision of detail—in his own words, ‘‘ definite form, | 


bounded by firm outline,’’ a necessity, as he thought, for all 
ornament. 


Looking at his ornamental work as a whole, it is surprising 


that, with so obvious an inspiration from historic styles, it 
retained so much freshness and naturalness. <A test of twenty 
or thirty years, one of the severest that can try ornamental 
work, puts aside very little of it as ephemeral and discloses 
few personal conceits and mannerisms, and it is also remark- 
able how little—though the Kelmscott books and some of the 
figure designs show something of archaism—the following of 
tradition gives to it the deadening appearance of an imitation. 
For it is a curious thing that the imitation of a historic style 
should do more to set a time limit on the interest of work than 
any other characteristic, but the difficulty of giving spirit to 
the dry bones of dead art is almost insurmountable. We have 
only to consider the dulness of most modern Gothic architec- 
ture for proof. Morris’s work has life not only because he 
wove in among traditional forms sweet, fresh material that 
he had gathered from Nature ; rather he was able to combine 
them because to him both elements were equally living. He 
had one of the rare minds that can renew the past, and the 
influence that is obvious and productive of awkwardness or 
dulness with other revivalists in him became so fused and 
assimilated as to allow of perfectly natural and spontaneous 
expression. Thus it may be. though it is still too early to 
speak certainly, he was enabled to restore in some measure the 
continuity of tradition in craftsmanship, and this inheritance 
of tradition, adding dignity to his work, gives to it an 
apparent authority, as if the weight of ages were behind it, 
rarely found in modern ornamental art. An instance in some 
way parallel may be found in the work of Al fred Stevens, an 
artist possessed as completely by the spirit of Renaissance art 
as Morris was with the Gothic spirit. 

When all is said of the beauty of Morris’s work as an artist, 
it is probable that his influence was greater even than his 
achievement. Other men have covered a wider field in design 
and have been more catholic in appreciation of differing his- 
toric styles, but none did so much to recreate the ideal of 
craftsmanship. Tt is true that the way was prepared for him 
both theoretically and practically by various authors and 
artists, with Ruskin as chief. What Morris did was to give 
complete practical shape to his ideals. Like Ruskin, he was 
a wealthy man, and with both wealth brought no temptations 
to idleness, but rather, as it rarely does, gave merely the happy 
chance for the unfettered exercise of boundless energy. Where 
Ruskin was theoretic and analytical Morris was essentially 
constructive and practical, always a workman eager for action. 
At a time when traditional art had narrowed down to paint- 
ing, and painting, influenced by the analytic methods of 
scientific thought, was further narrowing to that mere 
rendering of visible natural effects which culminated in 
Impressionism—a quite logical and legitimate development, 
though Morris would not have admitted it—his faculty 
enabled him to make his protest effective and to re-establish 
as far as possible the true order of the arts and their intimate 
relation to human life. Itis not without significance that his 
task came to him first in connection with the building of a 
house—the famous Red House at Bexley Heath—when he 
saw, as Professor Mackail said in his sympathetic address the 
other day, that for the building of one house all the industries 
concerned must be reorganised. Immediately after came the 
establishment of workshops and the founding of the firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., an association which 
embraced the chief, if not the only, workers in a silent revolu- 
tion } and to this movement our later improvement in decora- 
tive art is largely due. “Morris’s influence has been. twofold— 


*| 


| 


his designs have affected the outward shape of ornamental 
art ; his ideals have sensibly modified its spirit. No doubt his 
rebellion against modern conditions led him to entertain 
impossible ideas ; no doubt he would at times have tried to set 
the clock back in ways that cannot be ; but, on the whole, his 
protest had a great deal of sanity in it. He saw, and made 
others see, that much that passes for progress, and for 
triumphant civilisation brings no increase of happiness ; thai 
art produced so that the worker can feel neither pleasure noi 
self-respect in his work is no art at all; and that such art, 

mechanically produced and distributed in lavish abundance 

brings no enrichment to life, but is merely a cheap and tawdr) 

luxury. Of course, there is something to be said on the othe 

side ; we believe that there may be something of creative jo: 

in the preduction of work purely utilitarian ; but-it-was wel 

that Morris’s enthusiasm and single-mindedness enabled hin 

to impress his creed without compromise on a generation tha 

‘had need of it. 


EXPLORATION OF HERCULANEUM. 


aN one of the meetings of the Classical Association in Bir 
mingham an address was delivered by Professor Wald 
stein. Herculaneum, he said, is to be excavated, and in ov 
own day. What his friend and colleague, Mr. Leonard’ Scho: 
bridge, and himself had laboured for would be accomplishe 
The living generation and those immediately following woul 
therefore not be deprived of the great treasures of cultui 
which they knew lay buried under that site; nor would tl 
increase in the value of the land, more and more built oye 
make the future excavation of the site more difficult than 
is at present. He was not carried away by enthusiasm in 
exaggeration when he declared that the excavation of He 
culaneum would be the most important of all excayatio 
hitherto undertaken, and that they would constitute the me 
important classical event of all times. No one would now 
days deny that the greatest advance in classical learning — 
the last fifteen years had been achieved directly or indirect 
by the development of the study of classical archeology, a) 
especially by the results of recent excavations. New life h 
been given to classical study through archeology in that, 
the first place, ever since Winckelmann and his congeni 
spirits impressed upon the civilised world the true nature 
Hellenic art, the specific and distinctive characteristics 
Hellenism, which had previously only been realised throu. 
the study of literature and philosophy, ‘were brought ho 
to the Western world with a directness and intensity bei 
that unknown. Moreover, in a less direct way new life h 
been given to classical study in that, greatly through 1 
influence of the archeologist, the inductive methods of obser 
tion and research had been embodied, and had thus brous 
classical study into harmony with the scientific spirit of « 
age. A still more recent development of classical study, mai 
due to the influence of the archeologist and the excayat, 
was that the classical age had been freed ‘from the unnatu 
isolation in which it had pleased previous ages to fix it, wl 
they claimed for it quite exceptional conditions. Thee 
nection between the classical age and other ages and count 
and relation to other civilisations had been re-establish 
He wished to say boldly that the esthetic and philosophi| 
side of classical life would always remain the essence) 
classical study, as it would of all periods of highest civil 
tion. It was primarily from this point of view that he ¢| 
sidered Herculaneum tobe the most important site for class | 
excavation. Though the ancient city did not claim §)' 
specific importance, not even as great as many of the ot 
Campanian cities, he ventured to hold that its excava’ 
would yield.a richer harvest of things of Hellenic beauty 
works of Hellenic literature and thought than were der’ 
from Athens or Rome, Delphi or Olympia, Alexandri: 
Pergamon. That this was not a rash statement was sh) 
by the simple fact that the imperfect excavations carrie( 
in the eighteenth century at Herculaneum had yielded in 
villa alone.a greater number and a higher quality of anc’ 
bronzes, and more specimens of ancient manuscripts, that! 
the great sites he had mentioned put together. This was} 
to the nature of its sepulture during the great eruption in! 
year 79 A.D., which was much more favourable than the 
Pompeii. From an account given in Pliny’s letter, and: 
more from the evidence of actual excavation, we know \ 
Pompeii was covered by ashes and lapilli, and not compl’ 
covered—only to a height of 20 feet—and that therefore 
inhabitants could return, and did return, to carry off son 
their most cherished treasures. Herculaneum, on the <’ 
' hand, was completely covered with greater suddenness by” 
' was best described asia great stream of liquid mud, ashes 
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water mixed (not lava), to a height of between 70 feet and 
80 féet above the roofs of the houses, which in Pompeii re- 
mained visible. Moreover, the substance that covered Hercu- 
laneum is more favourable to the perfect preservation of the 
objects thus buried ; bronzes retain their delicate patina as on 
the day when they were made, marble is not calcined, glass is 
not melted—nay, even papyri can be restored to legibility. 
Furthermore it can be proved that, whereas Pompeii was a 
provincial and commercial town, without any life of higher 
culture, the smaller Herculaneum was a resort that drew to 
it cultured and prominent Romans, such as the Balbi, Agrip- 
pina, Lucius Calpernius Piso and many others. In one villa 
there the majority of the beautiful works of art, of which he 
showed illustrations, were discovered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and,1,700 more or less perfect manuscripts, forming, 
unfortunately for us, the library of a specialist in epicurean 
philosophy. There must be further villas. Should another 
villa have belonged to some ordinary Roman of culture, not 
a specialist, they had reason to hope that all the standard 
authors of antiquity might be represented among the finds. 
Since the rich harvest in ancient works of art was reaped on 
this site in the eighteenth century, with the exception of some 
slighter attempts, no great and concentrated effort’ had been 
made, and for the last thirty years all excavation had been 
completely abandoned, the work being concentrated on Pom- 
peii. The reason for this was that the town of Resina is built 
above the site, and that the expense of such an excavation 
would be so enormous that neither Italy nor any one nation 
could be expected to undertake such a task. It was therefore 
that he (Dr. Waldstein) conceived the plan some years ago 
of uniting all civilised nations to co-operate with Italy in 
the excavation of Herculaneum. It was tobe an international 
enterprise, under the leadership and governed by the laws of 
Italy. That scheme for international excavation was twice 
on the eve of realisation. It was now more than a year and 
a half.ago that Italy decided to do it by herself and at once. 
A commission was then appointed to direct the work. But the 
work had not yet begun. Let them hope that there would be 
no further delay. While he wished all success to attend this 
great enterprise of the Italian Government, he regretted the 
rejection of the proposal for international co-operation, as this 
would have done more for the advancement of peace and good- 


will among civilised men, for the progress of civilised 


humanity, than all the peace conferences and congresses. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


'LECTURE on “The Preservation of Our Ancient 
Buildings’’ was delivered by Sir John Stirling-Max- 
well in the Technical College, Glasgow, on the occasion of 
the opening of the session of the Architectural Craftsmen’s 


‘Society. The President (Mr. James Campbell Reid) occu- 


pied the chair. 


Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, in referring to the Society. 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, whose head- - 


quarters were in London, said it was unfortunate that its 
operations did not extend to Scotland. That Society t~ied to 
protect ancient buildings from their friends as well as from 
their enemies, and it had saved not a few relics of the old 
times that might otherwise have been swept away or altered 
beyond recognition. The work of the Society had been 
hampered and hindered by want of support from Govern- 
ment, with the result that it had during the last thirty-one 
years to expend a great deal of unnecessary energy. He also 
spoke about the Commission on the Ancient Monuments of 
Scotland, of which Sir Herbert Maxwell is chairman. That 
Commission was appointed to report on practically all kinds 
of old buildings, and to compile a list of those which ought 
to be preserved. Such a list, or the first instalment of it, 
would soon be published. It was time, therefore, to con- 
sider what steps should be taken to preserve such buildings. 
At present there was scarcely any legislation on the subject 


for Scotland, and there was not even a society such as he . 


had mentioned to keep them straight.. Theirs was the on'y 
civilised country in which the State made no serious effort 
to protect ancient buildings.. Even the Balkan States in the 
intervals of bloody scrimmages found leisure to legislate 
about their ancient buildings, and in India and Egypt, 
owirlg tb the efforts of Lord Curzon and Lord Cromer, there 
was"a’careful policy of restoration. In 1900 Parliament gave 
the'County Councils power to take charge of ancient monu- 
mentsand to administer funds voluntarily contributed’ for 
their upkeep. Not much money, however, had been received. 
The London County Council deserved praise’ for’ publishing 
an inventory of ancient monuments in London, and }ad also 
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undertaken the duty of labelling the homes of the famous 
dead. We could learn more about the subject, Sir John 
added, from other countries. France was extraordinarily 
rich in old buildings, and but for the Revolution and the 
still more destructive epoch of the Restoration it would have 
been still richer. Tho vandalism of those periods had re- 
sulted in a tremendous reaction, and urged on by the pens 
of Victor Hugo and other notable writers a lasting impres- 
sion has been made on the French mind. In 1896 no less 
‘than 120,0007. had been voted by the French Government for 
the upkeep of national monuments, and that sum did not 
include 60,000/. spent in the same year on cathedrals and 
bishops’ palaces, which under the Napoleon concordat were 
kept up by the State. Still, im Sir John’s opinion, the 
money had not always been wisely spent. Everywhere in 
France restoration had been overdone. In several places 
scarcely an old stone was visible; copies had been faithfully 
made, but the original document had completely gone. He 
quoted cases in this country where money had been lavishly 
spent on thoroughly bad purposes, instancing among others 
the Bridge of Callander, in Perthshire, a sixteenth-century 
structure, which had been swept away by the County Council 
because it was inconveniently narrow and steep for tourist 
motors. It was necessary to have some supervision of old 
buildings, to keep an eye on deans and chapters (most 
dangerous people), and to make sure that squires and lairds 
should have good advice when they determined to put the 
parish church in order, or the village cross, or rebuild the 
peel tower. He concluded by offering some suggestions. 
First, he thought there should be a central monument com- 
mission for each of these kingdoms, whose business it would 
be to draw up a list of national monuments in each kingdom. 
Such lists would include such items as the cathedrals of 
Glasgow, Dunblane,. Dunkeld, and Kirkwall, the ruins of 
Elgin Chapel, the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, the 
palaces of Holyrood and Linlithgow, the bridges of Stirling 
and Dumfries, a few outstanding monuments such as the 
crosses of Ruthwell and Iona, and pieces of woodwork like 
the Montgomerie pew at Largs. The Commissioners m’ght 
have a grant of 20,000/7.; even 10,0007. a year would do a 
great deal. Secondly, there might be a county monument 
commission for each county whose business it would be to 
draw up a list of monuments in each county. The County 
Councils would be represented on these commissions and 
might have a limited power to rate for the upkeep of old 
monuments. If such a scheme had been in operation, many 
errors would have been avoided and much money would 
have been saved. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH MONUMENTS. 


HE King has been pleased to appoint a Royal Commission 
to make an inventory of the ancient and historical monu- 
ments and constructions connected with, or illustrative of, 
the contemporary culture, civilisation, and conditions of 
life of the people in England from the earliest times to the 
year 1700, and to specify those which seem most worthy of 
preservation. The committee is constituted as follows :— 
Lord Burghclere (chairman), the Earl of Plymouth, Vis- 
count Dillon, Lord Balcarres, Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth 
(president of the Royal Archeological Institute), Sir John 
Francis Fortescue Horner, Mr. E. J. Horniman, M.P., Mr. 
Francis John Haverfield Camden (Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford), Mr. Leonard Stokes 
(vice-president of the Royal Institute of British Architects), 
Mr. James Fitzgerald (assistant secretary to the Office of 
Works), and Mr. J. G. N. Clift (hon. secretary to the 
British Archeological Association). The secretary of the 
Commisaion is Mr. George Herbert Duckworth, Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 


The Preliminary Announcement Of the awards in the 
Wolverhampton Model Housing, Exhibition has been made. 
Fifty-seven houses were erected for competition, including the 
cottages which took the first prize at Letchworth Exhibition 
last year, and some of the first prize cottages erected at 
Sheffield. The report of the judges will be issued shortly. In 
the class for cottages containing not less than three bedrooms, 
erected at a cost not exceeding 250/., Nos. 322 and 323, 
designed by Mr. F. H. Chapman, Sheffield, and built by 
Mr. E. Charlesworth, Sheffield, were highly commended. In 
the same class, Nos. 305 and 306, designed by Messrs. 
Benton & Roberts, of Sheffield, were commended. Mr. H, L. 
Paterson, Sheffield, was awarded second prize for the design of 
a house containing not less than three bedrooms, to be erected 
at a cost not to exceed 400/. . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Wuen Dr. Jonnson ‘visited Edinburgh, one of the 
first ‘places he was brought to was the church of St. Giles, 
which in 1773 ‘‘ lost its original magnificence in the 
inside by being divided into four places of Presbyterian 
worship.’’ Boswst admits that the building was shame- 
fully dirty; he tells us that ‘‘ Dr. Jonson said nothing 
at the time, but when we came to the great door of the 
Royal Infirmary, where, upon a board, was this inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Clean your feet!’ he turned about slily and said, 
‘There is no occasion for putting this at the doors of your 
churches.’’’ This neglect was not confined to the 
principal church of the capital, and a long time had to 
elapse before the Scottish churches were permitted to be 
evidence that Scotsmen could be excellent architects if 
they were allowed opportunities. At the reopening of the 
Dunkeld Cathedral the Rev. Norman Macieop drew 
attention to the difference between the past and present 
time in respect of ecclesiastical buildings. He said long 
and sorely had they suffered in Scotland from what 
might not inaptly be called a superstition of ugliness. 
Not that he was inclined to lay too much blame on those 
who were responsible for the erection of their churches 
in the eighteenth or early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Scotland was then a poor country, and public 
taste had sunk to a miserably low level. Be that as it 
might, it was certain that the land had been disfigured 
by barnlike structures which were unfortunately little 
better than shelters from the weather, in many cases not 
even that. But they had lived to see the advent of a 
brighter day in regard to these matters. 


It is remarkable that in the United States there often 


appear, to be doubts about the wisdom of large numbers, ||° 


especially when they have to vote. Experience of 
political elections probably is the cause of the desire to 
have only a few persons responsible for selections. That 
important body, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
has lately afforded an example of the change in opinion. 
It was decided, on the 7th inst., by a majority of the 
members, who yoted by “‘ letter ballot,’’ that in future all 
members, of any grade, will be elected by vote of the 
Board of Direction, instead of by vote of the corporate 
members, as has heretofore been the case. The Board 
will also transfer persons from one grade to a_ higher 
grade of membership. The election will be by a letter 
ballot of the Board of Direction. The new amendment 
provides as follows:—‘‘ At least twenty-five votes must 
be cast to constitute an election. Three or more negative 
votes shall exclude from election.’’ Another change is 
to take place in the method of appointing special com- 
mittees. | Whenever, in the judgment of the Board of 


Direction, a special committee, by reason of the long time | 


required for its appointment, would be defeated in its 
object and be of no avail, then the Board of Direction are 
authorised to appoint forthwith a special committee to act 
in each case and report on each subject; the Board of 
Direction to report its action to the Society at its next 
regular meeting. The members in general are busy men, 


and it cannot be expected they will give much attention © 


to the proceedings’ of the Society. The Board of Direc- 


tion will henceforth have onerous duties during their term 
of office. 


Factory inspection is generally confined to the pro- ' 


visions for ventilation and drainage. It would be an 
advantage if attention were more often given to the 


strength of factories and especially of their floors. People 


m general are oblivious about the capacity of floors to 
sustain extraordinary loads. 


this week in Bradford which deserves closer attention 
than it is likely to receive. On September 25, 300 


bales of wool were deposited in the top storey of a‘ 


If it is convenient to place | 
goods in one room rather than in another it is taken for 
granted they will be supported. An inquest was held — 


“a 
sy 
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mill.. Apparently they were not distributed over the 
floor’ or on the parts which, in a constructive sense, were 
safest. The weight of the wool does not appear to have 
been stated at the inquest; and that fact is enough to 
suggest that the true meaning of a load was ignored. 
The mill was testified to be exceptionally well con- 
structed; but the bales caused 24 feet square of the fifth 
floor to give way, and the mass fell through the imter- 
vening floors to the basement, killing a girl. One of 
the wool-sorters, who was standing on the upper floor, 
said he had never heard that any of the beats were 
dangerous, yet no less than nine of them were broken. 
In six of the nine dry-rot was apparent. The jury 
expressed the opinion that the accident was due to 
overloading and to dry-rot in the beams. They did not 
consider that anyone was negligent. In a place like 
Bradford as long as there is not palpable evidence of 
defects factories are supposed to be secure. But if 
periodical examinations are required for drains and ven- 
tilators it should be no less obligatory that floors which 
are loaded as if there was no limit to be observed should 
also from time to time be inspected by architects. ‘f 
a factory which is considered superior to others was liable 
to one floor after another succumbing to a falling mass 
of wool, is it not plain that risks are imminent in others 
which are not classed so high? 


A QUESTION is about to be fought out in Ireland which 
is not without interest for surveyors to county councils 
and other authorities in England. Before the councils 
were created in Ireland the surveyors were partly con- 
trolled by the grand juries and partly by the Com. 
missioners of Public Works, or their successors for thal 
purpose—the Local Government Board. In the count) 
of Londonderry the county surveyor declined to certify 


| for certain works; the County Council proposed to onl} 


defer the payments, and asked the surveyor to revisit th 
places and again examine what was done. The matte 
was reported to the Local Government Board, and i 
consequence a letter was received stating that it wa 
illegal for the County Council to interfere with the count, 
surveyor’s recommendations about payment, and that th. 
county surveyor himself had no power to alter his ow) 
certificate, even at the instance of the County Council) 
except when an error had been committed in point ¢| 
fact. . The Council consider this means an invasion ¢ 
their rights, for if a contractor should have a grievanc| 
it was their duty to endeavour to have justice done. | 
the surveyor is supported by the Local Governme! | 
Board, then he becomes more than a county official, an 
such a position has been long desired by English count 
and municipal engineers. 


Tue Hotel des Monnaies, or the Paris mint, | 
familiar to all those who have walked along the qua 
of Paris. It has a length to the Quai Conti of near| 
400 feet, and was erected from the designs of J. J 
ANTOINE in 1775. Above the entablature of the centi 
part there are six statues representing Law, Prudenc 
Force, Commerce, Abundance, and:Peace. They we 
modelled by Licomtr, PicauLtE, and Moucny. When 
is remembered how much wealth is stored in the buildi 
it seems remarkable that the statues have been allow 
to fall into a state of ruin. As a rule people pret 
to walk on the other side of the quai, where they ¢ 
see the river, Otherwise accidents might have occurre 
for fragments of the statues drop from time to time. — | 
length it has been: decided- to: expend 1,6001. on t? 
statues. The figures will be taken down and casts ma? 
of them. They are in such a state they cannot ° 
patched. The eighteenth century works are theref 
likely to be broken, and exact copies of them will » 
substituted. Although the French people are suppos! 

? 
2 


to be careful of their works of art, examples like t 
statuary at-l’Hotel des Monnaies are allowed to becoi: 
ruinous owing to the scarcity of money. —- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES._WADHAM—THE QUAD. 
A N article descriptive of the buiudings of Wadham 
me College will be found on page 259, to which we 
refer our readers. 


PROPOSED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MARKET DRAYTON. 
HE illustration shows a design submitted in a recent 
competition for the above, in which it was intended 
‘to accommodate seventy boys and seventy girls, with the 
following common rooms:—Assembly hall, laboratory, 
art-room, and dining-room. ‘The boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments are entirely separate and planned on opposite sides 
of a central assembly hall, from which latter access is 
gained to the whole of the common rooms. The materials 
proposed were red-brick facings with Ancaster stone 
‘dressings to the main entrance and Bangor slates forthe 
roofs, and the estimated cost was 4,5001., based on a cube 
-of 6d. per foot. The architects are Messrs. Cooper & 
CLARKE, of 37 Ravenscourt’ Park Mansions, W., and 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


PARTINGTON CONVALESCENT AND 


_ PARTINGTON CONVALESCENT & NURSES HOME 


NURSES’ HOME, NORTH ROAD, 
GLOSSOP, DERBYSHIRE.—_SOUTH FRONT—NORTH FRONT—PORCH— 
STAIRCASE HALL. 


HE Home, which is just completed, is built of mill- 
stone grit-stone from the local Mouslow and Glossop 

Low quarries, the parpoints being ‘‘ rock faced’’; the 
external walls throughout are 2 feet thick. The roofs 
are covered with stone slates, partly obtained from Glossop 
Low quarry and partly from quarries in Yorkshire. The 
Home is designed for the accommodation of a matron, 
seven nurses, three domestic staff, and eight cdon- 
valescents (four men and four women). On the ground 
floor, in the central portion of the building, are provided 
principal entrance and entrance hall, in which is the 
principal staircase, matron’s and nurses’ sitting-rooms, 
dining-room, district room for ‘‘ lending things,’’ porch 
and entrance for district room and bicycle room adjacent. 
The wing on north-west side of the above contains 
kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, &c., and a small fitted 
laundry. At the east and west ends of the central build- 
ing are the rooms for male and female convalescents 
respectively, and consist in each case of sleeping ward, day 
room with small scullery and service room adjacent, bath:- 
room and offices. Outside each day room is a small 
covered verandah. Over the main central portion of the 
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pARTINGTON CONVALESCENT & NURSES HOME 


NURSES 
BED R00P4. 


Tlhewaoay maios 
; a BED ROOM. 


building on the first floor are eleven bedrooms for 
matron, nurses, and domestic staff, separate bath-rooms 
and offices for matron and nurses, and staff, two store- 
rooms, cupboards, &c. The accommodation for the four 
different classes of persons inhabiting the Home has been 
arranged, as far as possible, so as to be self-contained ; 
this refers to: first, matron and nurses ; second, domestic 
staff; third, men convalescents ; and fourth, women con- 
valescents. The Home is heated throughout by, a system 
of low-pressure hot water, ventilating radiators being 
fixed in convenient positions. against: external walls. All 
rooms have fireplaces, and each room: has a separate ven- 
tilating flue carried up*in the chimney: stack, and con- 
nected by a regulating grating at ceiling level. The gene- 
ral contractors have been Messrs. Ciuayton Brothers, of 
Poynton, near Stockport: Mr. R. G." Hawke, of Glos--: 
sop, acted as clerk of works. The heating has been. car- 
ried out’ by Messrs. WERNER, PFLEIDERER & PERKINS, of 
Peterborough. The laundry has been fitted up by Messrs. 
Tuomas: Braprorp &Co., of Manchester. Electric: 
lighting; é&c. hasbeen carried out by the Glossop branch. 
of. the Urban: Electric Supply Company, Mr. C. E. 
KNow Less, resident engineer. The Home is designed by 
Messrs. Butman & Vinycoms, architects, of 67 and 69° 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C: 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—VIEW EASTWARDE. 


4 ibaeet nave’ of St. Philip’s Church has more dignity 
' than might be expected from seeing the exterior 
of the building. Formerly there were pews, and their 
removal has not diminished the effect.. The stained-glass 
window issanother improvement. But.it must be.allowed 
tliat’ stained glass isnot’ enough’ to impart the qualities: 
- which should belong to a cathedral church of the class. 


i: 


‘FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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DERBY SHIRE. 


THE SOCIETY: OF ARCHITECTS. — 


T the annual general meeting on the 15th’ inst., the - 
lowing officers and members of the Council were elec 

for the year 1908-9 :—President, Geo. E. Bond ; vice-pr 
dents, Cholton James, Percy B. Tubbs ; honorary seereta 
Ellis. Marsland; honorary treasurer, B. R. Tuck 
honorary librarian, C. H. Mead. Council, Henry Ada 
R. Geo. Bare, James Bartlett, R. M. Butler, J. B. Cor 
R. Cecil Davies, H. V. Milnes Emerson, H. E. Haw 
R. A. Jack, E. M. Leest, Col. F. S. Leslie, H. W. Matthe 
G. A. T. Middleton, E..C. P. Monson, A. J. Murgatr 
E. J. Partridge, E. J..Sadgrove, and J. Fletcher Trew. 


te 


Mr. W.. A. Ducat, Local Governments Board Inspe' 
held an inquiry at. the town: hall, Brighton, on Tues 
into the application: of the Corporation for sanction to 
row 8,8161. for works of street’ improvement in Grand J 
tion Road. and King’s‘Road.. The town clerk explained © 
the money was required for a period of ten years, to defra) 
cost of laying practically. the whole of King’s Road, from 
western boundary‘to' the western end of the Aquarium wit) 
macadam of some kind. The actual kind of material, wh« 
tarmac or some other form of tar macadam; had not yet 
‘decided upon: They would remove the existing. macat 
‘which had always: been a source of expense and atte 
| with disadvantages which were inseparable from ordi 
macadam, particularly in an exposed situation. It! 
thought advisable that a permanent surface should. be? 
down on the road, one which would last for a numb: 
‘years without requiring attention, except a periodical | 
ing of} tar, which would probably be necessary every | 
and possibly only, once in two years. They calculated | 
the .annual-charge would be little, if any, more’ thar! 
average annual. cost of’ maintenance, scavenging and 'w- 
ing atpresent. That was on the anticipation of ater 
period being sanctioned for the loan. a 


| 
| 
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ESHER.’ 


is spelt in various ways in the records that I 
sak Scat. viz. Asher, Aissele, Assela, Aeschealh, 
Ash Haugh, meaning the ‘‘ water-side pasture with ash trees.’’ 
The manor, or a large part of it, appears to have been 
originally granted by William the Conqueror to the abbey 
of St. Leutfrid’s Cross, in the diocese of Evreux in Normandy, 
about 1070, on condition of their finding two priests to say 
the souls of his predecessors, 
pm ene Survey, 1086, it is recorded that the greater 
part of the manor was held by the Abbot of St, Leutfrid. 
Five and a half hides of land are also therein stated to have 
been held by William de Wateville. About 1160 Robert de 
Wateville, son or grandson to William, added to the estab- 
lishment by bequest of the lands which he had inherited and 
constituted it a hospital for indigent sick people, under the 
care of the monks. We read that at the beginning of the 
reign of John, 1199, the monks of the abbey came to his 
court and entered into a bond to pay for their mill at 
** Ashal’’ twelve broaches of eels yearly to Henry de Bohun 
and Reginald de Cruce, by the hands of Roger the miller. 
Tn 1250 Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, acquired 
‘the. manor from the abbey, and very soon suppressed the 
chantry, but questions arising as to his title, the Bishop 
obtained in 1284 from Edward I. a charter confirming the 
possession of the manor to himself and his successors in the 
see, and the monks of St. Leutfrid gave a release of their 
claim. About this time the priory became further enriched 
‘by the bestowal of properties by William de Percy, founder 
of the abbey of Sawley in Yorkshire, who stipulated for the 
maintenance of six chaplains, and for the keeping of a lamp 
and candle continually burning before the altar of the Virgin 
Mary in the Hospital Chapel, the hearts of himself and his 
‘wife having been interred therein. It appears that in 1349 the 
inmates of the hospital and most of the brethren died by the 
pestilence known as the Black Death, and by 1436, owing 
probably to mismanagement of the funds, the establishment 
‘became in a very reduced condition. It was then added to 
the Hospital of St. Thomas, in Southwark. This Lazar 
Hospital was known as Sandon Priory, and, we learn, stood 
upon the low-lying land not very far from the present Esher 
station, and probably upon that now used as a racecourse, 
and known as Sandown Park. No vestiges of the old build- 
ings are now to be seen, nor cana definite position be 
assigned to them. 
Old Parish Church. 


‘The old parish church at Esher, standing immediately be- 
hind the Bear Hotel, appears to have been formerly known 
as Sandy Chapel, and although I cannot find any definite 
statement to that effect, yet I think it is most likely that.on 
‘the suppression of the priory in 1436, the original building of 
this parish church was erected for the use of the inhabitants 
of the district, who formerly worshipped in the priory 
chapel—at any rate the similarity of names is remarkable. 
‘On examination of the fabric it is quite clear that the walls 
of the nave and chancel are far older than the style of archi- 
‘tecture which now characterises it. There are traces of an 
old Tudor doorwav having been blocked up on the north side 
of ‘the chancel. The doorway also leading from the vestry 
to ‘the church is distinctly of Tudor type. The east window, 
as also all the windows, have been inserted. The very thick 
west and south walls of the nave are built of stone with flint 
Squares alternately in places, as also are the walls of the 
chancel. It is most likely that a good deal of the stone from 
‘the old priory buildings was used for this purpose. The 
north aisle walls are of brick and comparatively modern. I 
conclude therefore that when Esher Place and Claremont 
came into the possession of Pelham and the Duke of New- 
castle respectively, in the time of George II., the transmuta- 
tion ‘into the very poor Classic fashion which we see to- 
day was effected. I have borrowed .a copy of an old map 
bearing date 1606, which shows, as was the custom in maps 
of those days, little sketches of tho buildings indicated. It 
would seem by this that there was originally a square western 
‘tower with a pointed spire. Wefind that in-1740 was built 
‘the peculiar south transept building which served as the wor- 
shipping pew for the owners of Claremont and Esher Place 
respectively. This particular portion of the building was 
finished with decorative embellishments of a much better 
character, and in its time must have been ornate and beauti- 


ful in its way. The roof, I think, must have been recon- 


‘Strueted in the same period, but possibly two or three old 


thy Read at.a meeting of the Upper Norwood Ather eum by Mr. 
Frederick Higgs. MB dis ; 


| tie beams, which are very massive, may have been ‘e- 


tained from the older building. The wooden belfry is 
said to have formerly contained three bells, one of which was 
brought from San Domingo by Sir Francis Drake. Although 
so peculiar in its present character, this building is quite a 
picturesque object in the village, and deserves to be better 
preserved than appears to be the case at the present time. 
There are many interesting memorials of past worthies in 
and around the church, notably the painting of Our Saviour 
by Sir R. K. Porter in 1837, fixed to the east wall; as a 
memoria! to his mother and sisters who lived at Esher, the 
former being a lady of beloved memory from. her philan- 
thropy, and the latter celebrated in literature. On the north 
side of the chancel is a monumental painting on wood of 
Lady Vere Lynch, wife of Sir Thomas Lynch (a governor 
of Jamaica), of Esher Place, who died 1682, who left a 
bequest providing for the preaching of an annual sermon in 
her memory. In the churchyard is to be ‘seen the itomb of 
Jane Porter, close to the entrance to the vestry, and outside 
the south-west corner of the chancel that of Jacob Bright 
(brother of the famous orator and statesman). After :passing 
through many hands after the time of Henry VIII., the 
living of Esher was vested by John Latton in trustees for 
the benefit of Wadham College, Oxford. 


The New Church. 


The new church was built in 1853, owing to the defective 
condition of the old building, and to afford accommodation 
to the increasing population of the district. The architect 
was the late Benjamin Ferrey. It contains on the south 
aisle wall an interesting monument of Richard Drake, of 
Esher Place, dating from 1609, which formerly stood in 
the old church. On the north aisle wall is a modern monu- 
ment with bust to the memory of the late Duke of Albany, 
executed by Williamson, of Esher. At the west end is a 
marble monument to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, first 
king of the Belgians, who married the lamented Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of George III., and’ is the ‘“ Uncle 
Leopold ’’ so often mentioned by the late Queen Victoria in 
her diary. It was removed from St. George’s Chapel -at 
Windsor, and erected in its present position many years 
ago, ; 

Esher Place. 

Esher Place, now the residence of Sir Edgar and Lady Vin- 
cent, is a comparatively modern mansion, but stands withinva 
demesne of exceptional interest both to the historian and the 
antiquary. It is recorded that as early as March 25, 1350, 
Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, came to receive the 
pallium from the hands of Edyngton, Bishop of Winchester, 
and here William of Wykeham, founder of Winchester anid 
New College, Oxford, lived, as is proved by letters from him 
still extant, written from Asher late in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Itis probable, therefore, that soon after the acquisition 
of the manor in 1250 by Peter de Rupibus, to whom reference 
has already been made, the Bishops of Winchester set up for 
themselves a residence by the banks of the Mole. 

William of Waynflete, bishop from 1447 to 1486, set 
about rebuilding it, erecting thereon, as recorded by Aubrey, 
‘‘a stately mansion of brick on the banks of the Mole within 
his park of Esher, with a stately gatehouse and hall.” 

Wolsey in his early days, when chaplain and secretary to 
Bishop Fox, of Winchester, doubtless often stayed at Esher and 
enjoyed its pleasant sylvan surroundings. As we know, Wolsey 
rose to the highest office of State, and indulged his ambitious 
projects in the matter of building in many directions, notably 
at Ipswich and Hampton Court Palace, and. he appears to 
have expressed a desire to remodel and embellish ‘the Bishop’s 
Palace at Esher, some say in order that he might have a place 
for quiet retirement when, as he plainly foresaw, the jealousy 
of his'tyrant master should cause him to give up the lordly 
palace at Hampton Court. Be this as it may, very little, I 
think, was done by Wolsey to the building then existing, and 
indeed he must have had his hands quite ‘full enough of 
building ventures without Esher Palace. 

Shakespeare records his fall from the graces of Henry in the 
following lines, put in the mouth of the Duke of Norfolk :— 


Hear the King’s pleasure, Cardinal, who commands you 

To render up the Great Seal presently 

Into our hands, and to confine yourself 

To Asher House, my Lord of Winchester’s, 

Till you hear further from his Highness. ) 


He seems to have taken his way thither with considerable 
deliberation, proceeding by water to Putney, whence he fol- 
lowed the road through Kingston to Esher Place, and we read 
in Cavendish that no less than.a thousand boats :full of the 
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citizens of London and their wives were waffitting up and down 
the Thames to see him sent, as they expected, to the Tower. 

Owing, perhaps, to the alteration works which may have 
been in progress the place appears to have been unfurnished, 
although it is recorded that there were plenty of victuals 
and drink to be had, but ‘neither beds, bedding, nor 
any table services, and the period during which Wolsey 
stayed here was one of extreme discomfort. It was 
the fall of the year, and evidently a damp and 
miserable autumn, because in a very quaint letter which 
he seems to have written to Bishop Gardiner he begs him 
to do his best to push on his cause with the King:—‘‘ The 
delay whereof so replenysth my herte with hevynes that I can 
take no reste, not for any vague fere but onley for the miser- 
able condycion that I am presently yn. For fyrst continuyng 
here in this mowest and corrup ayer being enteryd into the 
passyon of the dropsy cum prostratione appetitus et continue 
insomnio I cannot lyve: wherefor of necessyte I must be 
removyd to some other dryer ayer and place where I may have 
comodyte of physycyens.’’ During his confinement he was 
constantly attended by Cromwell, his secretary, who did all 
that man could do to soften the outward wretchedness of it, 
and having obtained a seat in Parliament he eventually suc- 
ceeded in throwing out the Bill which, having passed the 


WAYNFLETE’S TOWER. 


Lords, had come down to the Commons, for the impeachment 
of his master, thus saving Wolsey and attaining great reputa- 
tion for himself for his tact, pertinacity and faithful service. 
The result of the rejection of the Bill of Impeachment 
was that Wolsey was free to leave Esher, which he did, pro- 
ceeding to Yorkshire in the following year, but fresh charges 
having been made against him in the late summer he pro- 
ceeded thence towards London, but expired on the way at 
the Abbey at Leicester. In 1530 Henry VIII. is said to 
have ‘purchased. among other lands the manor of Esher from 
Stephen Gardiner, then Bishop of Winchester, and added 
the lands to the demesne of Hampton Court for the purpose 
of the chase. It was still Crown property in Edward VI.’s 
time, who appointed John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, chief 
keeper of the mansion of Esher and lieutenant of the chase 
of Hampton Court. On the accession of Queen Mary, in 
1553, Bishop Gardiner obtained the restoration of the manor 
of about 185 acres to the see of Winchester. Five years later 
it again passed to the Crown, Elizabeth buying it of the 
Bishop of Winchester, and presently made it over to Lord 
Howard of Effingham, of Armada fame. He sold it to 
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Richard Drake, one of the Queen’s equerries and cousin to 
the great Admiral Sir Francis Drake. While Richard Drake 
was in possession three Spanish notables, who had sur- 
rendered to Sir Francis on the first fight with the Armada, 
were kept in confinement for four years, and one of them, 


| Don Pedro de Valdez, thus writes :—“ The Queen, at:Sir 


Francis’ request, sent us four leagues off to a gentleman’s 
house called Richard Drake (who is his kinsman), where we 
received the best usage and entertainment that may be.” It 
appears that these prisoners were ransomed by a sum of 
2,5001., which sum Elizabeth handed to Drake as payment 
for his outlay in connection with them. 

In the old map which I mentioned before, which dates 
at this period, the present building known as Waynflete’s: 
Tower is distinctly shown as a gatehouse at the centre of the 
eastern side of a quadrangle, the River Mole, with some 
low buildings flanking it, forming the western side; while 
on the north are indicated some important large buildings, 
probably the dwelling-house, great hall, &c., and on the 
south another lofty building which may have been the chapel, 
as there is some indication of chancel and transepts. 

On the death in 1609 of Richard Drake, whose monument 
we saw in the new church, his son and heir, Francis, held 
the property until 1636, when it passed into the possession 
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ESHER CHURCH, 


of a Mr. Price, who was succeeded by Mr. William Plomer 
and his sister Elizabeth, who held it until 1663, when it was 
possessed by Captain Nicholas Colbourne, a citizen and 
Vintner, who, Brayley says, kept the Fleece Tavern im 
Cornhill; and Aubrey, who lived about this time, records 
that this owner failed, and the house was sold and pulled 
down to the ground in 1678. 

Philip Doughty then bought the property, and transferred 
it almost immediately to Sir Thomas Lynch, who was fol- 
lowed by his son-in-law, Thomas Cotton, who held the pro- 
perty for thirty years. Now from the picture of the house in 
Cotton’s time it would appear to have been rebuilt by one of 
these owners, using the gatehouse as the centre block, and 
comparatively small wings being put on the north and south 
sides, with a quadrangular garden on the river side enclosed 
by walls on the north, south, and west sides, with a two- 
storey river gatehouse in the centre of the latter. From 
Cotton the property passed to John Latton, of Burwood, 
who sold it to Peter de la Porte, one of the directors of. the 
South Sea Bubble, and on the collapse of that enterprise it, 
was sold to Dennis Bondin in 1724, who in turn transferred, 
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it to Henry Pelham, Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


George II., in 1729. Pelham employed Kent to do a good 


deal of transmogrification, both in the matter of the houses 
and grounds. He pulled down the buildings erected by 
Lynch, and rebuilt them in the form shown on the Pelham 
print, a copy of which I have been able to show you. 

The Pelham plate shows the old central tower block with 
a north and south wing attached thereto which projected 
eastward with large projecting bays, and beyond that low 
offices on the north and south sides stretching eastwards, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, thus leaving the whole 
space formerly occupied by the original buildings and by 
Lynch’s garden quadrangle quite clear of buildings, the west 
front being thus open to the river. It appears that Kent put 
on the cupolas shown on the Pelham print upon the towers 
of the old structure; these have since disappeared. During 
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Pelham’s occupation and that of his daughter the place was 
the scene of much, gaiety, and: many, no doubt, were the 
- assemblies of notables of the social and political world. 
__ Thomson in his “‘ Seasons’? (Summer) wrote :— 
~ Claremont’s terraced heights and Esher’s groves: 
Where in sweetest solitude, impressed oa 
By the soft windings of the gentle Mole, 
From Courts and Senates Pelham found repose. , 
- Dodsley also wrote :— 
. . . of the lovely vale : be 
Of Esher, where the Mole glides lingering, loth 
To leave such scenes of sweet simplicity. 
'Pelham’s secretary, John Roberts, moved with apprecia- 
tion for the kindnesses of his benefactor, erected in. the 
grounds near the grotto a votive urn to his memory, which 
you have seen to-day. It represents Mrs. Pelham mourning 
her husband’s loss on his departing this life to cross the 
Tiver Styx under the care of Charon the Ferryman. Henry 
Pelham died in 1748, and his daughter, Miss Frances 
Pelham, continued to hold until 1804, when her nephew, 
Lord Sondes, who succeeded, sold the property in portions. 
A’ Mr. John Spicer’ bought the house and the buik of the 
demesne. This gentleman demolished everything but the 
centre tower or old gatehouse and used the materials for 
building a new house, which forms the nucleus of the present 
mansion, on higher ground. Mr. Spicer’s son, Mr. J. W. 
Spicer, and subsequently his grandson, Major Spicer, con- 
tinued till the year 1866; when Mr. Money-Wigram acquired 
them, he and his widow succeeding holding till 1893, and 
it is to Miss Money-Wigram that I am indebted for a good 
deal of the information contained in this paper and for the 
loan of the old map and the Pelham plate which have been 
on view to-day. From Mr. Money-Wigram the property 
passed to Sir Edgar Vincent, who rebuilt a large part of the 
mansion in 1898. 
Waynflete’s Tower. 
_ Now as to Waynflete’s Tower, I have no doubt whatever 
that the main‘structure of this building is the original work 
of 1480, as is also the very exceptional circular winding stair- 
case at the west front with its wreathed brick arch soffite. 
The structure of the vaulting over the central part of the 
ground storey and that over the south half are also original. 
Some of the oak beams on the second floor over the north part 
_ are also original, and in them can be seen the rebating on 
the top edges which was originally formed to take the strips 
of plastering immediately beneath the original oak floor 
boards, a few of which still remain. All the windows now 


existing were inserted by Kent. This is clear both from the 
signs of cutting away and patching up inside them, but also 
in many instances from the interference with the diagonal 
pattern work originally built with dark header bricks. Kenti 
also is responsible for the present eastern porch with its 
very poor crocketting. This is proved by the buckle which 
is to be seen carved upon the shield, the buckle being the: 
crest of the Pelham family, having been granted by 
Henry V. in commemoration of the capture by the Pelham 
of that day of King John of France at the battle of 
Poictiers. The ornamental plaster work is still to be seen 
in a fair state of preservation, notably that portion under 
the entrance vaulting about the door from the entrance 
chamber to the north apartment and on the window back of 
one of the upper windows of this apartment. They are 
relics of Kent’s treatment of Tudor-Gothic. 

Most of the timber structure of the upper part is also, I 
believe, by Kent, fir timber having been used for the pur- 
pose. There is a peculiar feature on every floor, namely, 
the concrete covering, which appears to have been put on 
over a centring of reeds laid upon the joists. This concrete 
is evidently made of fine grit and Roman cement, and was 
worked to a very hard and smooth surface, and is as good 
to-day as it was 160 years ago. I have no doubt this was 
done by Kent. The same cement has been plastered on the 
original brick treads and risers on the winding staircase, 
and the old brick facings generally were at that time covered 
over by plaster. Up the staircase is clearly discernible the 
old sunk cut-brick handrail wreathed to follow the line of 
the winders; this is an admirable piece of work, as also, of 
course, is the wonderful arching overhead. 

The building is in a deplorable state of dilapidation, and 
one would be very glad if Sir Edgar Vincent could see his 
way to the taking down of the more dangerous timbers and 
the removal of the débris from the various floors. This 
would render further danger more remote and might reveal 
interesting specimens of the building art of. past ages. One 
must not forget, however, that in the roof. covering. which 
has in recent times been put on, and in the iron tie-bolts 
which cross the building, something considerable has been 
already done in that direction. 

As to the glories of the park and its gardens,. much 
remains of Kent’s landscape gardening creations still exist, 
and we also see what the modern gardener stimulated by the 
enterprise and talents of a noble owner can. effect. The 
Pelham plate shows a few of the pleasure houses in the 
grounds, but only two of them are now to be seen, namely, 
the Grotto and the Temple by the fish pond. Both of these 
were erected by Kent, but the fish pond is quite as old as the 
earliest palace, and the 1606 map shows further north than 
the fish pond an enclosure and a series of ornamental. waters 
called the Pond Garden, which has now been absorbed in the 
mill dam and foreshortened by the L. & 8S. W. Railway, and 
which serves the existing mill. This mill is undoubtedly the 
lineal descendant referred to earlier in this paper as having 
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been in existence in the time of King John. The gardener’s- 
house and wall enclosing the kitchen garden at the north- 
east of the estate were undoubtedly erected by Kent with the: 
materials from the original buildings. The old-fashioned 
stone and brick walls and sun and rose gardens, with the- 
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dolphin fountain recently constructed by Mr. Gibbons under 
Lady Helen Vincent’s directions, are excellent examples of 
what can be done by lovers of the antique in landscape 
gardening. The open-air theatre, now being enlarged, must 
be a delightful place on a warm summer’s evening for the 
performance of such fascinating plays as “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ &c. There is within the grounds a unique 
tulip tree at least 20 feet in circumference at its base. _ 
Before ‘closing I must mention the interesting little 


fountain and grotto to be seen on the Portsmouth road near | 


to the large iron gates of Sandown Park racecourse, which 
bears sculptured upon it the buckle referred to and the 
initials ‘“H. P.’’ It is called the Traveller’s Rest, and was 
erected by Pelham probably in conjunction with his brother 
the Duke of Newcastle while they were in residence at Esher. 
In closing this paper I must express my indebtedness to the 
various authors named from time to time, from whose records 
I have culled the story of Esher thus pieced together, to 
Miss Wigram, and, as usual, to our indefatigable hon. 
‘secretary. 


DUNKELD CATHEDRAL. 
(\N Friday last the choir of Dunkeld Cathedral was opened 
for public worship after its restoration by Sir Donald 
Currie, G.C.M.G., of Garth. 

The earliest mention of Dunkeld as a religious centre 
gives 570 as the date when it became the abode of the 
Culdees or Columbans, by whose labours the character of the 
inhabitants of the northern districts of Scotland was greatly 
improved. Conal, King of Scots, is said to have built a 
monastery—primitive wattles being used for its construc- 
tion—for the sect near to the Castle of Calidon (Dunkeld), 
where St. Columba resided for a time. This monastery was 
first presided over by Sadamanus, a disciple of St. Columba, 
and afterwards by a succession of powerful abbots, -mong 
whom was Htheldred, son of Malcolm III. There are records 
of bishops of Dunkeld from 849, and they held precedence 
over all others in Scotland until the creation of the Arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews in 1470. In 729 the monastery 
was rebuilt of stone, and in 848 Kenneth Macalpine built a 
church at Dunkeld in memory of St. Columba, whose relics 
were transferred thither from Iona. Thus St. Columba 
became the patron saint of the town and its church. The 
relics were preserved here until their final transmission to 
Ireland. In 1127 King David I. reconstituted the abbey as 
a house of canons regular, and appointed Gregory, then 
Abbot, as Bishop of Dunkeld, while retaining at the same 
time his monastic office. The Bishop obtained from the Pope 
an apostolic protection and confirmation both for himself 
and the new See. Robert Crichton ended the Roman 
‘Catholic line in 1561, James Paton being the first bishop 
after the Reformation. 

The present choir was built in 1318 by Bishop Sinclair. 
‘The most illustrious of its prelates was Gavin Douglas, he 
who in a barbarous age gave to rude Scotland Virgil’s page. 
And within the walls is buried the notorious Wolf of Bade- 
noch (natural son of King Robert II. of Scotland), who died 
in 1394. In 1560 the cathedral and choir were destroyed 
by order of the Privy Council of Scotland. The order was 
more than literally obeyed. Tradition affirms that what was 
left undestroyed by Airntully and Kinvaid, to whom the 
oficial order was addressed, was demolished by Laird 
Cardney. The cathedral stood in its ruined condition 
until the choir was repaired and roofed by Stewart of Lady- 
well in 1600. In 1689, after the battle of Killiecrankie, the 
victorious Highlanders attacked Dunkeld, and the cathe- 
dral, into which the troops of William III. had thrown 
themselves, was severely injured by fire and assault. In 
1691 the Atholl family repaired the choir for worship; in 
1762 the Government contributed 3001. towards a first repair, 
and in 1815 1,0007. towards a second repair, to which the 
Duke of Atholl added another 5,0002., when the choir was 
put into the condition in which it stood as a regular par‘sh 
church for’ Dunkeld prior to the present restoration. 
Dunkeld continues to be a seat of presbyterial meetings under 
the Acts of Assembly of 1586 and 1593. In its architectural 
features the cathedral shows wonderful uniformity. ts 
total length is 240 feet, the width of choir being 39 feet, and 
that of the nave and aisles 67 feet. The'style is compo- 
site—Norman and Gothic. The windows in the body of the 
cathedral which light the side aisles are remarkably fine 
specimens of Pointed. architecture. 
building the great western window is the most remarkable 
feature. 3 ; 

Under the arrangement made by Sir Donald Currie for 
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the restoration all the traces of former restoration which 
interfered with the original plan of the building were cleared 
away, and the edifice now has assumed a character more 
befitting the beautiful pile of buildings forming the cathe- 
dral. It was found that the woodwork of the roof was quite 
rotten, and had to be removed. The new roof is 6 feet or 
7 feet higher than that of a hundred years ago. It is Gothic, 
and is composed of massive oak rafters, with cireular ribs, 
supported on double oak wall plates bolted to the wall, which 
at the wall head level is 4 feet in thickness. The principafs 
are moulded solid oak with cantilever terminals having 
carved figures, the interior being oak, grooved and tongued, 
lined with a massive carved cornice at wall head level, 
beautifully proportioned. The stone wall, 4 feet th'ck, 
dividing the nave from the choir has been taken down and 
built up at a reduced thickness. The new slates of the roof 
are composed of heavy pavement slates, double copper nailed, 
with a stone ridge which gives it a fine appearance. The 
old bell, dated 1688, which can be. heard for miles around, 
has been refixed, but on the west outside gable, and again 
rings the curfew hour. ‘ 
found to be in a very good condition, but it was necessary 
to cut out parts and replace them, which has been done with 
good effect. 
cut out and moulded. The large Gothic window in the east 
gable has been thoroughly overhauled, and a stained glass 


window, by Messrs. Burmiston & Grills, placed there, the 


upper part representing figures of Fortitude, Charity, 
Prudence, Justice, Faith, Hope, Temperance, and ‘Patience. 
The next row of figures, five in number, represents the shep- 
herds with their flocks visited by the angels, and the lower 
part has the figure of St. Columba in the centre, addressing 
the people. 


The stone walls of the choir were 


The jambs of the windows and arches had to be © 


There have been some interesting discoveries during the 


restoration. The tomb of Bishop Sinclair was found in a 
recess inside of the north wall in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and the stones have been carefully replaced. 


covered. The interior face wall was in a good state of 
preservation. The galleries which were placed across the 
beautiful windows of the choir have been entirely removed, 
as well as ‘all the box seats which accommodated the congre- 
gation, and new floors have been laid of 14 ‘inch oak parquet 
upon an 8-inch bed of concrete cement under the pews. The 
remainder is polished stone pavement. The arcading, which 
extends the whole length of the north wall, has been care- 
fully restored. The wall which separated the chancel from 


the cathedral having been removed to give a full view of the — 


east window, there has been placed in its stead an oak screen 
at the east end, on’a raised dais: with twelve seats, and one 
in the centre for the dispensing of the communion ; the pulpit 


is in the right-hand corner, beautifully carved in oak. “The _ 


screen is about 10 feet in height, with overhanging tracery 
and fretwork in various designs. The floor is of a beautiful 
pattern, composed of different colours of stone polished, 
which blend very well with the interior. At the back of the 
screen next the east window are various monuments—one to 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders, erected in memory of their 
comrades, which has remained intact on the east wall during 
the alterations. The tomb of the Wolf of Badenoch’ (whose 
residence was at Garth Castle) is also in this part ofthe 
building. The stone and marble composing this tomb were 
taken from Keltneyburn, on Garth estate, now belonging to 
Sir Donald Currie. At the west end of the choir is the organ 
gallery, beautifully designed in oak, with a fine organ by 
Messrs. Bevington, of London, driven by water-power. The 
organ case is the gift of Sir Donald Currie, but the organ 
itself has been subscribed for by the congregation and friends 
in the district. The whole building is lighted with gas. 
the pews are in oak of very chaste workmanship. A mew 
stone font has been erected at the west end of the church 
next the vestry. The chapter-house adjoining the choir has 
also been roofed similarly to the choir, but at a much smaller 
pitch. The entrance doors. are of heavy oak framed in 
double thickness. The outside walls have been made good 
where absolutely necessary, and treated with stone-presery- 
ing liquid, which, it is hoped, will prevent any further 
decay. The heating apparatus is on the Low system, the 
floor pipes being carried at the level of the wall heads with 
the necessary. radiators, 
throughout the building. 


Sir Donald Currie’s architects, Messrs. W. Dunn & RB. 
Watson, of London, have carried the work through with the 
greatest attention, Mr. Robert Watson having given his per- 


sonal care to every detail. The contractors for the whele 


The » 
foundation of a monument to this Bishop was also dis- — 


All 


which gives sufficient heating 


work are Messrs. Watherston & Sons, Edinburgh. © Sir _ 


_ the oversight of the alterations. 


ciple, at a cost of a little over 81. per head. The pavilim | 
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Donald Currie’s clerk of works (Mr. D. R. Gibbon) has had 
The local sub-contractors 
are: Mr. Stewart, slater; Mr. Buchanan, plumber; Mr. 
Adamson, plasterer;.and Mr. Murray, painter, Dunkeld. 
The whole work, most chaste in character, reflects the highest 
credit on the architects and all who have assisted in carrying 
out Sir Donald Currie’s wishes. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE SCHOOL TYPE. 


ay letter to the Staffordshire Advertiser, Mr. F. E. F. 

Bailey, of Walsall, offers the following remarks on 
the approved school :— 

As an architect very much interested in school-planning, 
I expected to find something new in the design, but to 
my surprise find the plan is, in nearly every respect, s*milar 
to what had become obsolete in the early ’seventies. With 
the exception of the verandahs, which might certainly be 
found very useful adjuncts to many of the old sectarian 
schools, which possess neither corridors nor central halls, I 
failed to see anything new. The disposition of the several 
blocks on the site is bad, as the aspect does not appear to 
have received any consideration. for instance, the infants’ 
school, which certainly ought to receive as much sunlight as 
possible, has six of its seven classrooms fronting north-east. 
Of course it can be said as there are windows on both sides 
they will receive south-west: sun in the afternoon, but that 
is so only to a limited extent as the windows on that side 
are to a great extent covered by the roofs of the verandahs. 
It is always admitted that the. morning sun is most bene- 
ficial for infants. The boys’ school faces south-east and the 
girls’ school north-west by north. The prevailing winds in 
the district are south-west, so that the winds will for the 
greater part of the year strike on the end of the boys’ schocl 
and nearly so on the girls’ school, so that the advantage of 
cross ventilation will be often nullified. One central hall, 
capable of accommodating only one department at a time, is 
certainly economical, but the Box and Cox arrangement will 


not, in my opinion, be found to work satisfactorily, for the 
children cannot all be assembled at the same time for any 


purpose, and during wet or snowy weather it will be found 

most inconvenient for the boys and girls to pass from their 
departments across the playgrounds to the assembly-hall, and 
they will have nowhere else to assemble for drill or other 
purposes. 

With regard to the cost, it cannot be expected that a 
school with only one central hall for three departments will 
cost as much as though there were three halls, neither can it 
fairly be said it will be found equally convenient; if so, we 


_ may carry it further and have one block for the three de- 


partments again on the Box and Cox principle. For the 
accommodation, given the plan is undoubtedly a costly one, 
for it entails much more external walling than the modern 
system of planning. I may say at the present time there 
are schools being erected on the central-hall principle in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Darlaston at a cost of only a 
little over 101. per head, also one on the marching-hall prin- 


system for hospital planning is undoubtedly a good one, but 
for that purpose an allowance of 96 feet superficial floor space 


is allowed for each patient in accident wards, and in fever 


_ ten times the number have to occupy the same area. 


wards considerably more, so that windows on either side are 
desirable, but it is an entirely different matter when nearly 
Wards 
generally have roof ventilation, and the windows are carried 


_ up as high as possible, but in the schools under considera- 


“4 


a 


tion many of the rooms are ceiled to the collar beams, and 
the windows are carried nearly up to the eaves only, and as 


_ there are no roof ventilators from the ceilings there is a 


large space for vitiated air to accumulate. I cannot con- 
ceive. good natural ventilation without extracts in the ceil- 
ings communicating with ridge ventilators by means of tubes. 
The schools B and C selected for comparison are certainly 
not up to date, and unless the tests are taken at the same 
timesand under the same conditions, with regard to aspect, 
cubical contents, number of occupants, and time of occup3- 
tion, &c., and from really up-to-date schools, the tests :re 
of.no value. As to ventilation and for purposes of com- 
Paring the cost, schools of the. same date, quality of mate- 
tial, and general finish should have been selected. 

I maintain that central-hall schools have been efficiently. 
ventilated without employing mechanical. means, and are 


‘ _ now being built in Staffordshire. The Box and Cox arrange- 


ment. entails, many. difficulties and. disadvantages. The 


ie Single-storey pavilion school giving the same aceommodation | 
cA Sore 


would doubtless cost more, as there is more external walling. 
I cannot conceive anyone with a practical knowledge of 
modern school buildings adopting a similar plan, as it would 
indeed be a retrograde movement. 3 


_THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


hen first general meeting of the session of the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland was held in the rooms, 
South Frederick. Lane. 

The President (Mr. Edwin Bradbury), in his address on 
the subject of ‘The Architect; the qualities and ambitions 
which should animate him in his work,’’ showed how archi- 
tecture grew with civilisation, and considered what were the 
motives animating the builders and architects during the 
stages of the world’s history. In the past ages the keynote 
to success on the part of the architect had been enthusiasm 
and hard work, and, though the modern conditions were 


| vastly different, the same motive must animate them now, 


as then, and that was the desire to do their best. And, as 
in the past, the best was only obtained by earnest devotion, 
so must they now be devoted to their work and enthusiasts 
if they would carry on the traditions of their art. Their 
whole life and energies must be spent in the study of archi- 
tecture and the kindred arts and sciences, and their enthu- 
siasm must be as real over the smallest trifle as it was about 
the biggest commission entrusted to them. The modern 
architect must be more or less of a constructionist, an 
engineer—both civil and mechanical—a chemist, geologist, 
surveyor, arithmetician, and lawyer, and he should be a 
good man of business, or he would very quickly get into 
trouble. He must: be able to discuss ritual with a clerical 
client, acoustics. with the theatre proprietor, the best. ways 
of storing or displaying all and sundry sorts of goods with 
shopkeepers of all descriptions, the Public Health Act and 
building by-laws with. the city architect, cubic space for 
patients with hospital authorities. He must know the size 
of a billiard table and the length of a cue before he can 
plan a billiard room ; he must be able to discuss the business 
and smoke room with the master of the house, the k tchen 
and linen room with the lady, the drawing-room with the 
grown-up daughters, the bicycle shed with the boys, the 
nursery with the children, the range with the cook; and he 
must please all of them, or he’ll hear about it. He must 
know more about bricks than a bricklayer, more about timber 
in all its species and qualities than a carpenter, more about 
baths and sanitation than a plumber, more about plaster 
than a plasterer, and more about building than a builder;. 
in addition, he must be an artist. And with steady applica- 
tion, and by keeping his eyes open, there could be little diffi- 
culty in acquiring all the general knowledge which archi- 
tects’ required to have at their finger-tips. It was different 
with the artistic requirements, because all the grinding in 
the world would not make an artist—he must be born one. 

Mr. F. Batchelor, President of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, congratulated the Association on the 
election of Mr. Bradbury as President: 


The Norwich Education Committee are about to provide 
spray baths at one of the elementary schools. The cost will 
be 300/., and maintenance 105/. per annum. Three batches of 
children will pass through the baths in an hour, so that eighty 
can be dealt with in a day, or 400 per week. Dressing-rooms 
will be provided, and the bath divided so as to deal with ten 
children at.a time. The scheme is strongly. recommended by 
the newly-appointed school medical officer. 


The Hoard of Roman Gold Coins which was recently 
unearthed during the excavations at the Roman station of 
Corstopitum, Northumberland, has formed the subject of a 
coroner’s inquest at Hexham. There were two claimants for 
the property—the Treasury and the Duke of Northumberland, 
who is lord of the manor of Corbridge. The coroner explained 
to the jury that their duty was to decide who was the finder, 
what were the circumstances under which the treasure was 
found, and whether or not it was treasure trove. Whether it 
belonged to His Majesty or His Grace'the Duke of Northum- 
berland it’ was not for the jury to decide. ‘That question 
might be fought out in the law courts if the' claimants did not 
come to some arrangement.’ : The jury found that'the property 


was treasure trove. ‘The-coroner stated. that the coins,would 


be placed in a bank pending the.settlement of. the title,in«the- 
civil courts. Mabe heats wok Tesek: 
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The Monument of Stendahl, the novelist, is to be designed | 


by M. Rodin, who has already modelled the medallion portrait, 
and M. Plumet, architect. 

™I. Frederic Houbron, the French painter, was buried at 
Bagneux on Monday. His preference was for architectural 
subjects, and many were derived from the older parts of 
London and of Paris.. He was a careful painter, and his 
works are prized by amateurs. 

Professor Jodo Lopes da SilvA Martins, Jun., Rua da 
Rainha 338, Porto Portugal, has been elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Sanitary Institute, and the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Plymouth a Fellow. The new members number thirty-one 
and the Associates forty-two. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who has been the assistant-secretary 
of the Society of Arts since 1879, has expressed a wish to 
retire, and the Council have accepted his resignation with very 
-great regret. They have appointed as his successor Mr. G. K. 
“Menzies, who has been for some time secretary to the 
Academic Registrar of the University of London. 

Professor Alexander Jack, for many years professor of 
-civil engineering at Queen’s College, Cork, and registrar of the 
college, died last week. He was nearly ninety years of age, 
and had for some time retired from his professorship. 

The Oxford Convocation on Tuesday officially accepted the 


offer of the Drapers’ Company to erect an electrical laboratory 


from plans by Mr. T. G.- Jackson, R.A., which is estimated 
to cost 22,0002. 

A Lecture on “Early Renaissance Architecture in Milan 
and Northern Italy” will be delivered by Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Monday next at the University of London, South 
Kensington. 

The Partnership between Mr. Arthur Harrison and Mr. 
A. W. Hunter, architects, of Stockton-on-Tees, was dissolved 
-on the 16th inst. The business will henceforth be carried on 
‘by Mr. Harrison. 

The Court of Common Council have authorised the streets 
-committee to appoint a deputation to visit certain cities on 
“the Continent for the purpose of inspecting the various systems 
-of public lighting, the expenses of the deputation not to 
exceed 2007. — 


The Art Gallery Committee of the Corporation of Bath 
~propose holding an exhibition representing as far as possible 
the best work of the Modern Scottish School of Painting, 
which will open in November. 

Mr. James George Powell, assistant county surveyor of 
Surrey, has been appointed county surveyor for Wiltshire, at a 
salary of 500/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 501. 
‘to 6007. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University, Mr. J. F. 
Cheetham, Mr. Neville Clegg, Mr. J. D. Milne, and Professor 
‘Tout have been elected the representatives of the University 
‘on the advisory committee of the Manchester School of 
Architecture. 

Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P., the organiser of 
the International Building Trades Exhibition, has instituted 
a competition for an exhibition poster for the forthcoming 
exhibition at Olympia, with a premium of one hundred 
guineas. Mr. Ernest George, President of the R.I.B.A., 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. Geo. Frampton, R.A., have 
consented to act as judges. 


Mir. G. Waterhouse, of London, has been appointed sur- 
veyor by the Easington Rural District Council at a salary of 
2501. a year. The six selected applicants who appeared be- 
fore the Council were:—James Draper, Birmingham, 
age 34; W. R. Foster, Accrington, 30; W. Galbraith, 
Southampton, 35; T. H. Harestone, Richmond, 36; H. 
Turnbull, Monmouth, 32; G. Waterhouse, London, 29. The 
late surveyor had 160]. per year. 

In Connection with the restoration work at Selby Abbey, 
‘it is reported that the workmen in removing the stonework of 
the tower prior to the erection of the superstructure found 
pieces of masonry which proved to be the base and fluted 
shaft and a portion of the back of the abbot’s throne. . The 
base and back stall bear marks of gilding and vermilion. 
“This masonry had been built into the stonework of the tower 
when rebuilt after its fall, and a few years ago, when the 
tower was reduced, the whole canopy of the throne in a 
mutilated condition, but beautifully carved, was also found. 
These pieces of stonework are being preserved. 


MM. Alexandre Deveche, who was considered, to be the 
‘foremost of the sculptors of architectural ornament in Paris, 
died a few days since. . 


The Commission 0n the Ancient Historical Monuments of 
Scotland held a meeting last week at 29 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. Mr. A. O. Curle, secretary, submitted lists 
compiled from the Ordnance Survey of prehistoric and historie 
remains in all the counties of Scotland, excepting those of 
Caithness and Orkney and Shetland, which will shortly be 
completed. He also handed in a detailed report upon the 
monuments, &c., in Berwickshire, in which county he had 
conducted a personal survey during the autumn. The greater 
part of that survey had been completed, and it was hoped 
shortly to bring the work there to a conclusion in order to 
enable the Commission to include it in their first annual 
report, which will be made to the Secretary for Scotland 
during 1909. It is proposed to deal in the same manner next 
year with the counties of Sutherland and Caithness. The 
secretary reported offers of assistance from various local 
societies, and stated that he had received the greatest 
assistance and courtesy. 

The Truro Cathedral Building Committee were informed 
at the annual meeting that the building of the western towers 
was making excellent progress, 30 feet of the upper stages 
having been completed. During the year stained memorial 
windows and tablets. have been placed in the cathedral. A 
ring of ten bells has been ordered, and about 200/. more is 
needed for the expenses of fitting and hanging. 

'Phe Corporation of Derry have been informed that the 
Irish Society at a meeting of the Court recently held in 
London decided to vote 1,000/. towards the rebuilding of 
Derry Guildhall, which was destroyed by fire in April last. A 
condition attached to the grant is that the Council will clear 
the square in the centre of the city known as the Diamond, 
upon which the old school of art now stands, and make it an 
ornamental open space. The offer of the Irish Society was 
accepted by the Corporation, and thanks to that body were 
voted. Next week a meeting will be held to take the first 
steps towards the rebuilding of the Guildhall. 


Mr. James Whitton, the superintendent of Glasgow parks, 
in a report refers to the decaying condition of many and death 
of several of the large old trees in Kelvingrove Park. While 
the loss is observable in all the parks within the city 
boundaries, it is particularly evident in the Kelvin Valley. 
The old beeches and elms, he states, are rapidly dying out of 
Kelvingrove’ Park, and several of the largest have been 
removed during the past year. The largest death-rate, how- 
ever, has been in the Botanic Gardens grounds, and amongst 
the species the beech trees are disappearing most rapidly. 
Within say ten years, few if any of the large beech trees at 
present in the grounds will be alive. Of several causes the 
principal one is that of smoke, and the smoke from domestic 
fires is probably. the most potent. In addition, the natural 
water supply to the roots of the trees has been changed by 
the cutting of tracks for pipes for sewage, gas, water, &c. It 
is strongly urged that the policy of planting hardy species 
should be a continuous one in every park in the city, 

The Arrangements in connection with the re-erection of 
Crosby Hall at Chelsea are now, says the Oity Press, in an 
advanced state. The anonymous ‘donor has paid in the first 
5,000/. of her gift of 10,000/., while the negotiations for the 
purchase of the site adjoining the land owned by the London 
County Council are nearing completion. In fact, nothing — 
but the conveyancing now remains to be dealt with. The 
price to be paid for the site is, we learn, 3,5001. A public 
appeal for funds to complete the scheme will be made shortly. 
Precisely how much will be asked for has not yet been decided, 
but it will be remembered that Professor Geddes estimated 
his requirements at about 100,0007. Crosby Hall will, how- 
ever, be erected first, and the other portions of the building, 
of which it is to form a part, will be built as funds permit. 
The plans for the buildings, which are in the hands of Messrs. 
Wratten & Godfrey, are in an advanced state. In fact, work 
could be started at any moment. ete 

The Large New Organ in Ely Cathedral, built by Messrs. 
Harrison & Harrison, of Durham, has been formally opened. 
The scheme is the most complete ever designed for an English 
cathedral, and comprises four stops of 32-feet pitch, fourteen 
of 16-feet pitch, twenty-seven of 8-feet pitch, eleven of 4-feet — 
pitch, four of 2-feet pitch, twenty-four ranks of mutation — 
and compound stops, two tremulants and seventeen couplers. 
in all eighty-eight drawstops. Among the many novel tonal 
features is a quint reed on the swell, speaking the fifth above 
the unison. The blowing apparatus consists of kinetic fans 
operated by a 14-h.p. National gas engine, placed in a 
separate chamber built outside the walls of the cathedral. 
Most of the mechanism of the organ is electro-pneumatic, 
and the electricity for this purpose is generated by a small 
dynamo driven by the gas engine in the blowing chamber. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE was some opposition at the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday to the proposal of 
the Highways Committee that tenders from British 
firms should be adopted, although the tenders of Belgian 
firms were lower in amount. It was recommended that 
the tender of Messrs. P. & W. Mactevuan, Ltd., 
amounting to 15,1931. 1s. 8d., for slot-rails and con- 
ductor-rails should be accepted. The rails would be 
made by the North-Eastern Steel Company, Middles- 
brough. A Belgian firm offered to supply them for 
12,1971. 10s. For track-rails and fastenings the tender 
of Water Scott, Litd., amounting to 24,2631. 15s., 
was recommended, the lowest Belgian tender being 
21,4891. Os. 10d. It was not merely the saving of money 
which had to be taken into consideration. The Highways 
Committee pointed out that in the past when materials 
for tramway construction and reconstruction were 
obtained from abroad delay had arisen owing to difficulty 
in arranging for deliveries to be made in accordance with 
the requirements of the work for which the materials 
were to be used; further, in the event of it being necessary 
to reject any of the work, the delay caused thereby might 
become a very serious consideration. The committee 
also. explained that if one of the tenders for the supply 
of foreign rails be accepted additional expenditure will 
-have to be incurred for the inspection of the materials 
during manufacture. Sixty-four members voted in favour 
of “English rails and thirty-six for Belgian rails. It is 
to be hoped that the precedent will be allowed to apply 
‘to other cases of foreign goods. : ; 


A CURIOUS case relating to the finances of builders has 
been tried in Edinburgh. The Parish 
Aberdeen in 1902 entered into a contract to have the 

masonry of a -workhouse carried out for the sum of 
40,3291. In the contract deed it was stipulated that 
payments would be made to the contractors when certified 
‘by the architects at intervals of not less than one month. 
‘The payments were to be ninety per cent. upon the value 
at the work done. When the works were completed the 
amount payable would be at the rate of ninety-five per 
‘cent. of the value of the work done, and the balances 
twelve months after the completion of the works. 
‘Before the contract was entirely completed the masons 
‘made over to the North of Scotland Bank all the sums 
deducted or to be deducted by the defendants out of the 
instalments periodically paid or payable to them on 
‘account of the contract price. They also entered into a 
‘trust deed for the benefit of other creditors. The Bank 
accordingly claimed from the Parish Council payment of 
(1) 1,271. 4s. 7d., with interest at five per cent. from 
September 30, 1906; and (2) 1,645]. 6s. 2d., with 
interest at five per cent. from September 30, 1907, until 
‘payment. The Parish Council maintained that they were 
entitled to retain ten per cent., but that in reality after 
‘paying for the repairs of defective work all that they 
had retained was 48]. 2s. 7d., which they had offered 
to the Bank. They also claimed that they were entitled 
‘to deduct 8841. 13s. 4d. for old materials which had been 
utilised by the contractors. His Lordship allowed 
‘deduction of the value of the materials, but gave judgment 
in favour of the Bank for the sums sought. The case no 
‘doubt is complicated. But to English eyes it would 
appear as if the Parish Council have had to pay twice 
‘over for some of their masonry. . 


AN experiment is about to be made at the Cane Hill 
Asylum of the London County Council which will have 
interest for architects as well as heating engineers, At 
‘present the hot water required for use in the wards is 
_ obtained from a series of thirty-six storage tanks located 

im the roof spaces, varying in capacity from 150 to 700 
“gallons each. The water is heated by live steam brought 
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from the boiler house in pipes. laid in the subways under 
the corridor floors, and in order to obtain a continuous 
supply of hot water it is necessary throughout the year 
to keep these pipes charged with steam during the work- 
ing hours, from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. As a consequence 
the coal consumption at Cane Hill Asylum is much in 
excess of that at the other large asylums. It is now 
proposed to adopt the arrangement at work in other of 
the committee’s asylums, which provides for the con- 
struction, of a large central tank for the storage of hot 
water, from which services will be taken to all points 
Where supplies are needed. Heaters and circulating 
pumps will be established in a central position to give 
the necessary temperature to the water and to circulate 
it in the mains. The position selected for the main 
storage tank is in the water tower, about seventy feet 
above the ground level, whilst the heaters and circulating 
pumps will be placed in a position in the vicinity of the 
tower. It is estimated that the carrying out of this 
scheme will result in a saving of at least ten tons of 
coal a week, or about 5801. a year, and as the cost of 
the installation will probably not exceed 3,5001. it is 
desirable that the work should be proceeded with with 
the least delay possible. It was decided at this week’s 
meeting to sanction an expenditure of 251. for the pre- 
paration of plans and estimates. f 


THE reports of proceedings in police and other courts 
where criminal cases are tried are almost enough to sug- 
gest the necessity of a change in the practice of depositing 
money for obtaining particulars of contracts. Last week 
a man named Dent, who claimed to be an architect, was 
brought before the magistrates at the Gloucester Quarter 
Sessions charged with obtaining 31. 3s. from a builder’ 
at Stroud. He represented that he was architect for the 
erection of houses and stables at Frampton Cotterell. 
The work was a fiction. It appeared the prisoner was 


6 eee sought in Newcastle-on-Tyne and various other places 
ouncil Of | 


for obtaining money by a similar fraud. For defence, 
poverty and illness were pleaded. He was sentenced to 
It is doubtful whether the 
prisoner is the only representative of such a mode of 
obtaining money, for other complaints have come under 
our notice. Builders should have knowledge of what 
is likely to be done in their district and the Frampton 
Cotterell building scheme, judging by the evidence, was 
suspicious. They may say that new architects are 
arising almost daily, but it will generally be found that 
unknown men do not at once get hold of important 
commissions. Architects have to protect themselves, 
and they cannot be expected to hand over copies of plans 
to anyone who asks for them. But as it is an innovation 
for the Jeremy Dippiers who hang on to architecture to 
make money through seeking tenders, perhaps more pre- 
cautions will be observed. 


THE Pont de Jena in Paris is a historic bridge. The 
victory which it commemorates can never be forgotten 
by the Prussians, and it may be said it was one of the 
causes by which the country attained an ascendency in 
order to have reprisals. In 1814 at the time the Allies 
held possession of Paris the destruction of the bridge was 
commenced. It was not carried out; but the name of 
the bridge was changed, and for several years was known 
as the Pont des Invalides. There was some talk during 
the last war between Germany and France about 
destruction. But happily wiser counsels prevailed. 
The bridge is important, for it leads from the Champ de 
Mars to the Trocadéro; in fact, it is not wide’ enough 
for the traffic at some hours of the day. But the road- 
way has had to be narrowed, for it is found that’ parts 
of it are in a dangerous condition. The bridge is within 
the limits of Paris, but for some reason the Municipal 
Council consider that the Government should defray a 
part of the expense of keeping it in repair. Accordingly 
a line of hoarding has been ‘set up on each side, and the 
appearance of the bridge is therefore disfigured. The 
bridge consists of five arches- of masonry; and what is 
really required is a widening of the roadway. 
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A CONTRACT SCHEME. 
HERE are differences between the methods of carry- 
ing out building works by contract or otherwise in 
various countries. But it cannot be said that any one of | 
them is perfect. Sometimes the builder is supposed to 
receive more than the value of the work he has executed ; 
in other cases he loses instead of making a_ profit. 
General contracts are not always considered to be adapted 
to ensure the best work, while with contracts for each 
grade there is likely to be friction, which causes annoy- 
ance to the architect and may delay the completion of 
the building. : 

In the United States, as in all countries which may 
be looked upon as new, there is a possibility of adopting 
the best system regardless of the place where it originated, 
or of devising a system from which the defects found in 
other countries can be eliminated. Yet it cannot be 
said that as yet a perfect system has been discovered in 
America. Mr. Russety Sturets, in his “‘ Dictionary,”’ 
objects to the contract system because, as he states, 
practical requirements are never all foreseen. According 
to him, ‘‘If one visits a newly-built first-class house 
which is offered for sale, his first impulse will be—noting 
the elaborate care with which kitchen and laundry fittings 
have been supplied and placed, and the multiplicity of 
minor conveniences in connection with plumbing, heating, 
and their appurtenances—to say that this is not a house 
built from an architect’s design, and, therefore, by con- 
tract.’’ ‘English experience, on the other hand, is not 
in favour of the superior convenience of builders’ houses. 
Mr. Srurcis, in common with many other American 
architects, prefers carrying out large buildings by day’s 
work, because it enables the architect to alter minor 
details from time to time as work progresses. He is 
also an advocate of paying architects by salary or lump 
sum; and that improvement is hardly possible with the 
contract system. Those who have at heart, he says, a 
return to older and wiser methods of practice agree that 
the first step should be the abolition of the contract 
system. ° 

That system continues still, however, in use in the 
United States, and it does not appear that more uni- 
formity is to be found among tenders than occurs in. 
England. As the temptation is to adopt the lowest tender 
it does not always follow that the work is entrusted to 
the contractor who is most competent to undertake it. 
This has been laid down as a principle by a committee 
of the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, who are proposing a reform of the system. 
‘““ Competitive building,’’ they declare, “‘ does not, as a 
rule, make it possible to give the work to the man most. 
capable of doing it.’’ 

But there is a defect of another kind which in the 
eyes. of Americans is probably more grievous. They have 
always acted on the belief that time is money; and in 
connection with tendering time is wasted without bringing 
a probability of profit. Only one man out of several 
is selected, and it is accordingly laid down that ‘‘ the 
time consumed and the expense incurred by contractors 
for estimating adds materially to the cost of every 
building; wastes the time of contractors. and architects, 
and detracts considerably from the amount of personal 
supervision of the work by the contractors.”’ J 

The Illinois committee have made inquiries with five 
representative contractors on the subject. They found 
that each of them on an average prepared seventy-two 
tenders in the course of a year; the average number of | 
contracts obtained was ten. The amount of time spent 
by the office staff of each firm on each job was valued 
at “$125. In addition, the expense incurred. for the 
estimates, of the sub-contractors and the firms who 
supplied materials was $328.. 
expense of each tender was $503. 
hedd of each firm devoted. about 21 per cent. of his: 
time .to. the estimates. 


which, according to the five contractors’ statements, was 


‘there not good reason to suppose that an owner would 


In that way the average |. 
Apart from this, the }: 
‘it not make ‘an ideal basis for a building contract? If 
Assuming that six contractors || Asis "7or 6 budding oe 


tendered for each: building :the. cost- would be $3,018. i] with the’ amount’ and price of évery bit of labour and 


Admitting that each of the buildings was to cost from: 
$100,000 to $150,000 the tendering alone amounted from — 
2 to 3 per cent. on the total outlay. THe ‘five con- 
tractors who were selected between them made efforts 
to secure 360 buildings, and tendering therefore cost — 
them $180,583. ‘Assuming that a third of the sum fell 
on sub-contractors, the five general contractors therefore 
expended $120,000. Between them fifty contracts were 
obtained, and it might therefore be assumed that, as 
stated above, the cost of each tender was $503. The « 
total cost of the successful tenders was $25,150. “The 
balance of $95,000 was paid for unsuccessful tenders. 
As the committee say:—‘‘ As some one must make up 
the loss to them (the contractors), it is, of course, charged 
on the books as estimating and office expense, and the 
owners from whom they secure building contracts must _ 
pay for it. It is perhaps only fair to these contractors: 
to state that their expenses for estimating are probably 
as small as they could consistently be made, as their 
offices are well organised and the work of estimating 
is economically and systematically done.”’ 

The figures have a remarkable resemblance to those 
sometimes brought forward in England to demonstrate 
the losses incurred by architects in entering on com- ~ 
petitions. There is, however, a remarkable difference 
between the two struggles for work. The builder has: — 
a chance of recouping his office expenses from some other 
building owner. But as the English architect is‘restricted 
to 5 per cent. each of his commissions has to be treated 
independently and without any reference to his losses — 
at other times. ict ee 

If the transactions were limited to those attempted 
by five contractors the loss of 19,0001. a year on tenders — 
might be passed over as if they were contingencies which 
had to be accepted. But in the year 1906 permits were ~ 
taken out in Chicago for works which were estimated 
to. cost $63,000,000. _ On the basis of the figures given 
above the tenders for those buildings must have cost 
$1,260,000. The successful tenders were made out ab 
a cost of $210,000; therefore $1,050,000 were expended — 
unprofitably. As the committee remark, “‘ for the entire 
country the sum must have been an amount so large — 
that it hardly seems possible that we continue for s0 
many years a practice so costly and at the same time so 
full of defects as competitive bidding. ”’ ae 

“This effect defective comes by cause,” said old 
Potontus, and accordingly as there is nothing mysterious 
about it a remedy may be discovered. The Illinois com- ~ 
mittee proceed in a systematic manner. Both contractors — 
and owners, they say, would soon agree if the real cost 
of the building in question could be determined. Neither 
of the parties can be considered as able to fix on a 
fair price; the contractors seek an amount which will 
cover all contingencies and afford a high profit, while 
the owners are no less eager for cheapness. The com- — 
mittee consider there is only one way out of the difficulty, 
and that is by the introduction of a third party. “‘ Why — 
not,’’ they ask, “‘ have a person independent of the con- — 
tract make the price? Suppose the person who made the — 
estimate was an expert at estimating, and suppose his — 
interests were to lie in the accuracy of the estimates — 
which he made; suppose such a man, peculiarly fitted 
to the work, made a business of estimating and had at- 
his command all the data and all the prices, including 
not only those which were gained from the experience — 
of one contractor, but from: all the contractors, and 
suppose he were to receive a fair portion of the $3,000" 


the average cost for bids for each building, is it not likely 
and is it not more than probable that his estimate for — 
the cost of the building would be accurate and reliable? Is” 
have more confidence in such an estimate than in those 
we get now? If then we could have such an estimate. 
reliable, trustworthy, and complete for a building, would 


the estimate so made were detailed in every particular. 
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- material for the building, would it not be an excellent 


feature of the contract? ’’ 

_ If the estimate on which the contract would be based 
was found to exceed the outlay the difference would be 
divided by agreement between the building owner and the 
contractor, If, on the other hand, the outlay was in 
excess of the estimate then the loss would be divided 
between the two parties to the contract, There would be 
no necessity for the contractor to save himself from loss 
by introducing defective work or materials, for in any case 
the amount he would have to pay would be diminisned 
while there would be a premium if the building were 
completed economically. 

It is admitted by the committee that to supersede 
competitive building at once and to substitute an inde- 
pendent estimate would be too great a change. But they 
believe that something might be done towards carrying 
out the proposal. Something they say is required through 
which the contractor and his craftsmen could really work 
with the architect in sympathetic co-operation for the 
sake of the building. The Illinois Chapter did not test 
its adaptability by voting, and therefore the scheme does 
not commit that body or the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. In England there is often an approach towards 
the independent estimate in the official estimates of archi- 
tects, engineers, and surveyors which are sometimes 
appended to the tenders for work under local authorities. 
They are rarely found to be as low as the lowest tender. 
But the local authorities are generally found to pass them 
over, and it is doubtful whether contractors would be 
willmg beforehand to accept the official estimate. (~ 
tractors in making out tenders do not always depend 
upon their own experience or that of members of their 
staff, and as, according to Prrt, confidence is a plant of 
slow growth, a long time would elapse before British and 
American contractors would be willing to depend upon 
another man’s judgment concerning the cost of work. 


_As nothing is said about the legal responsibility of the 
_hew estimator we suppose losses incurred through errors 


acting, . 


could not to any extent fall npon him. But that such 
a project has been brought forward must be taken as 
evidence that the contract system in America is not 


equitable and does not lead to the production of good 
building. 


THE GREEK STAGE. 


CCORDING to Cuarnes Garner there are only two 
classes of buildings in which all human beings 
should have a common interest—yviz., the church and the 
theatre—one to exhibit the Divine spectacle, the other the 
human spectacle. There are, of course, he says, build- 
ings for different classes of men, such as tribunals for 
lawyers, exchanges for merchants, parliament-houses for 
legislators, and palaces for sovereigns; but the churches 
and theatres are for all. If by some great revolution 
Society was overthrown and even the churches were 
destroyed, men would make dramas out of the event, and 
the theatre would still be a necessity. He therefore con- 
sidered it was the duty of the State, if it supported 
churches, to be also generous to theatres. Every town, 
he beheved, should possess a subsidised theatre, while in 
the capital there should be theatres for all classes of 
dramatie works. Architecture, according to GARNIER, 
counted for much in enabling the dramatist to produce his 
effects. When spectators enter a theatre which is noble 
of aspect and sumptuous in colour, a moral impression 
1s made on them which cannot be resisted. The audience 
must feel they are surrounded by a sort of atmosphere of 
elegance, which influences their words, thoughts, and 
even for a time their character. They feel instinctively 
that a certain dignity is required from them, and they 
become predisposed to the acceptance of the noble senti- 
ments which may be expressed by the performers. In 
other words, the architectural decoration supplements 


whatever is highest in dramatic poetry or. noblest..in 


On that account, if he had his way, Garnirr : 
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would not allow varieties of performance on the same 
stage. If there must be tragedy, he would exclude farce. 
The Greek theatre, according to some authorities, 
could not have possessed architectural magnificence, 
because it was supposed to be excavated out of the side 
of a hill. In that case we can easily imagine its appear- 
ance from a visit to a stone quarry. Some of the audience 
may have been seated on the levelled strata. But there 
were marble seats for the dignitaries, which, judging from 
the remains, were of great beauty. The Roman theatres 
were, however, grander in construction, although pro- 
bably they were less impressive from their barbaric 
splendour than the open-air theatres of the Greeks. 
Whatever was the origin of dramatic representations— 
and the first performers may have been mere labourers at 
harvest festivals—in course of time the representations 
in Greece became subjected to rules, and formed two 
great classes known as tragedy and comedy. The im- 
provement was so manifest that ARISTOTLE was able to 
doubt whether either class had obtained the perfection 
of which it was capable in his time. Apparently tragedy 
was much more susceptible to criticism than comedy. 
There were a great many privileges allowed to the comic- 
actors, one being the ‘‘ making-up ’’ of figures in order 
that there might be no doubts about the persons who were 
to be ridiculed. The practice was revived in London 
some years ago, but the Liberal ministers who were in 
power were too susceptible to allow of any diminution of 
their dignity, and the harmless burlesque which was pre- 
sented at the little theatre of Sloane Square was quickly 
suspended. In- Greece there existed greater toleration, 
and it might easily be supposed that broad comedy was a 
reaction which was demanded by the very stateliness of the 
great tragedies, which “‘ in scepter’d pall came sweeping 
by.’’ Another reason was that the Greeks, as time went 
on, were less disposed to accept the old myths and 
legends which were of much account to their ancestors, 
and this was seen especially in the writings of 
ARISTOPHANES. 
GARNIER, as we have said, considered the theatre and 
the church to be indispensable. AnrisTOPHANES, who 
lived 2,300 years earlier, took a narrower view of human 
requirements, and on the stage was not ashamed to 
satirise the gorgeous tragedies and the deities who were 
supposed to preside in the temples. Perhaps it was 
because the dramatist was not reverential towards some 
of the Greek gods that St. Curysostom derived the 
eloquence with which he rebuked his age from a constant 
study of the satirist. But ArisToPHANES was not con- 
sistent—indeed, few writers of comedy are—and he 
helped to bring about the tragedy of Socrargs, by sug- 
gesting that the philosopher was eager to overthrow the 
ancient inhabitants of Olympus, who were believed to be 
the protectors of the Greeks. It is in The Frogs we 
find ARIsTopHANES discharging his keenest arrows at 
/Escuytus and Evuriprpes, and against Dionysos or 
Baccuus, who was supposed to have originated dramatic 
performances. A translation of that comedy by Dr. 
GinBERT Murray, the Professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has just appeared (Goran ALLEN’ & 
Sons), and it will uphold the reputation of the scholar 
who has already done much to popularise Greek drama in 
this country, not only by books, but on the stage. el 
ARISTOPHANES alternately appears as a staunch cori- 
servative, who loved everything that was old in Greece, 
which to him on that account was perfect, and at the- 
same time assumes the part of a revolutionist, who sought. 
to have many things upheld by the Athenians abolished — 
as irrational. Accordingly he supposes that Dionysos’ 
was disgusted with the poetic compositions sung or recited 
at that time during his festivals, and resolved to undér- 
take a journey to Hades in order to confer with the ancient 
poets. The poor deity in his emergency would be satis- 
fied with EKurrprpes or Sopnocies. He is not brave, and, 
he therefore borrows the massive club and lion’s skin of . 
Heracites. Apparently he had forgotten, or ‘never 
heard, that Heractes was not in favour in the dark 
regions, where he had exercised his brute strength on the , 
officials. A Greek audience must have been easily satis- 
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fied, for the entry of the god with his attendant 1 ‘is sug- 
gestive of a scene in a neil circus. ‘‘* Enter Dionysos 
disguised as HERACLES, with lion-skin and club, but with 
the high boots of tragedy and a tunic of saffron silk.’ He 
is followed by XanTutas, seated on a donkey and carrying 
an immense bale of luggage on a porter’s pole.’”’ Just 
as if he were a modern clown NANTHIAS asks :— 


Sir, shall I say one of the regular things 
That people in a theatre always laugh at? 


But Xanrutas is not allowed to utter any of the old 
wheezes, although it cannot be said that the Aristophanian 
substitutes are remarkable. However, Dionysos obtains 
directions about his journey and passes on. The Greeks 
at the time do not appear to have considered a change of 
-scene necessary until the pair are supposed to have 
arrived at the desolate lake where Cuaron, the ferryman, 
like a ‘bus conductor, is heard calling out :— 


Who is for rest from sufferings and cares ? 
Who’s for the Carrion Crows, and the Dead Donkeys ; 
Lethe and Sparta and the rest of Hell? 


a 

Dionysos enters the boat, but XanTHIAs is prevented, 
and the chorus of Frogs is heard from beneath. As soon 
as his master lands Xanrutas somehow appears, and then 
they proceed to the house of the priest. of Dionysos, 
where: there is parodying of the religious ceremonies of 
the time. Baccuus, although among his own officials, 
does not act the god bravely. He presides, however, at 
a contest which takes place between the shades of 
Euriprpes and A‘scHyius, in which much is said about 
the shorteomings of the two poets. Then their verses are 
weighed in a pair of critical scales, AiscHyYLUS wins 
and is supposed to leave the shades, allowing SopHocLEs 
to occupy his chair during his absence. 

As evidence of the declining faith among the Athenians 
the comedy is important, but it has interest also as an 
example of criticism expressed in a dramatic form. We 
can also infer from it something about the resources of 
the stage af a time when the drama was in an advanced 
condition. ARISTOPHANES is careful to avoid any scene 
which would 'require much space. The Greek stage was 
without depth. In a modern comedy, if a lake or river 
were introduced, it would be necessary to suggest more 
or less width. But as the stage was darkened the space 
to-be traversed was not perceived, and the appearance of 
XANTHIAS as soon as his master on the opposite shore 
may have been considered as one of the jokes of the piece, 
for Cuaron and his boat were of no use. It would not be 
difficult to suggest that the ‘‘ Co-ax, co-ax, co-ax ’’ of 
the Frogs came from beneath. A stage manager of our 
time would consider the chorus of priests and votaries 
should solemnly walk in procession from the most remote 
part of the stage.. But the Greek chorus had fixed posi- 
tions, which it would be treason to depart from, and we 
may therefore conclude that, when arranged, it was not 
necessary to show them far apart. 

The play also sug goests the-simplicity of the Athenian 
houses.  HERactES could be considered as great and 
wealthy, but his house opened immediately to the street, 
hke one of those in an old-fashioned pantomime which the 
clown visits. Knockers were apparently unknown. The 
house of the priest was no less accessible. We may, 
indeed, conclude that the properties and scenery in 
Athens. were.as- simple as those employed for the 
Elizabethan drama in Bankside, Southwark. But with 
all: the ‘simplicity. there are puzzles which Dr..Murray, 
like most othér commentators, has not faced. A Greek 
stage did not differ much from the: platform used for 
public meéetings in the open-air. How was it: possible to 
produce’ the’ darkness which charactevises Prouro’s 
dominions ?. Some speakers’ voices aré distinctly heard 


at a long distance in the open, air, and there is no need 


+o. suppose .that people who were outside the limits of ‘a 


Greek. theatre. could. understand what, was said on the 
But. the devices mentioned . by,. Virruvivs, such | 
as.niches beneath the seats with. vessels. in them, tuned tO. : 


stage. 


certain pitches, are enough to suggest that his con- 


What was. he, as an architect ? 


temporaries were also ‘puzzled about the my Say whieh 


| the sonority of Greek theatres presented. 
There is one remark concerning the introdtighat of 


realism in costumes which Dr. Muabay gives, and it, may 
be interesting to. students of painting as well as of the 
drama. ‘‘ Eurrprpes seems to have used more or less. 
realistic costumes. 
looked shipwrecked, the lame TrLEPHus lame; ELECTRA, 
complaining of the squalor of her peasant life, was 
dressed like a peasant woman. Tt is curious how much 
anger this breach in the tradition seems to have created. 
We are told that A{scuywus dressed all his characters: in 
gorgeous sacerdotal robes. Yet I wonder if we moderns 
would have felt any very great difference between” his 


Puitocreres or TELEPHUS (in both of w hich cases lames, 


ness is essential) and that of EuRIPIDEs.’ * 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening- 
last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, 
president, in the chair. 

The following were elected members:—Messrs. H. W.. 
Ashman, B. V. Bartholomew, R. K. Binney, J. E. Bullock, 
H. Burch, A. 8. G. Butler, R. W. Carey, G. N.: Chuter,. 
TUM. Coniier, G. A. Pope, F. A. Crouch, H,-V. Ci Curtis: 
R. Duckett, A. L. Freaker, B. P. Gaymer, C. M. Giles, W. H. 
Gummer, G. L. D. Hall, F. H. Heppel, T. C. Howitt, R. N. 
Jackson, Norman Keep, J. E. M. Macgregor, J. EH. D. Man- 
love, .C. J. McCausland, G. Morriss, A. F. Purvis, H. C- 
Reynard, R. R. Richards, F. W. Robertson, G. F. Rowe, 
R. W. G. Russell-Walker, G. Shuffrey, 8S. E. Shurmur, F. P: 
Spooner, R. C. Stevenson, A. J. Thomas, F. M. Thomas, 
G. R. Topham, P. H. Wyatt. 

On the motion of the PREsIDENT, seconded by Mr. H. T. 
Hare, the Council’s report and balance-sheet for session. 
1907-8 were formally adopted. 

Professor BERESFORD Pir read a paper entitled :— 


Michel Angelo as an Architect. 


It may perhaps appear that'a short paper dealing with: 
Michel Angelo’s work as an architect would be sufficiently 
occupied with the peculiar importance of his predominating 
share in the design and erection of St. Peter’s at Rome, itself 
the greatest, grandest and most important monument of a: 
whole millennium of Christian art; but important and 
fascinating as such a treatment of the subject may appear, 
it would leave out of reach the interesting, and to us as 
students instructive, consideration of the progress or elucida- 
tion of architectural ideas in the mind and work of so great 
a master of the art of sculpture and painting. 

To obtain pre-eminence by the sculptures of the Sacristy, 
the paintings of the Sistine, and the architecture of St. 
Peter’s in each of what we sometimes call the sister arts is: 
to achieve a title higher than either that of sculptor, painter: 
or architect. The power common to the.exercise of each is 
that of design, and it is as a designer that the quality of 
Michel Angelo becomes pre-eminent as architect, painter or 
sculptor—design which glorifies his construction, inspires his. 
decorative didactic power and expresses through his sculpture 
the profound emotions. 

Both in sculpture and painting Michel Angelo’s faculty 
of design had such ample material in an extraordinary 
anatomical knowledge and technical skill in draughtsman- 
ship, and are so well recognised, that any special equipment’ 
for the practice of architectural design is overlooked, and the 
general artistic sense of proportion with faculty of draughts-. 
manship assumed to be sufficient. Without some carpus of 
architectural knowledge or ‘‘ possession ’’’ of a tradition of” 
craftsmanship the greatest power of design is incompetent of ” 
expression in building. To these necessaries, of course, must. 
be added and assumed the opportunity, such as we ‘all hope 
may, ere, long come to each of us, Michel Angelo had both 
the power of design and the opportunity for its exercise in 
building, With what equipment and experience did he work ?’ 
This inquiry into the ammunition of his battery is,our ‘subject. 
Are we here, with our ideas: 
of. qualification. and education, omitting anything that may 
with interest, be ; gleaned from the’ armoury of this heroic: 
designer? , aE Ne, 

« Michel. Angelo. Buonstand was born. on. n March 6, 1475, “at 
Caprese, suckled’ ‘by his foster-mother, who was “both a stone 


With him the shipwrecked Manznats , 


y 
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cutter’s daughter and a stonemason’s wife ; he was appren- 
ticed in 1488 in the workshops of Ghirlandaio, the painter, 

for three years, and received the nominal salary of a few 

florins annually. The patronage of Lorenzo the Magnificent 

at the Casa Medici enabled him to make himself a sculptor, 

and it is probable the counterbalancing power of Savonarola, 

who was martyred in 1489, supplied him with that seriousness 

which is so evident in his art. 

Before he attained thirty years of age the David and the 
Pieta of St. Peter’s had established his fame, and to this 
early happy period of highly successful work belong the 
Madonna roundel at Burlington House, the Cupid of the 
South Kensington Museum and the Madonna of Bruges, 
besides some works in painting and the great cartoon of 
bathing soldiers; once at Pisa, of which a drawing exists at 
Holkham Hall. His great qualities of drawing, anatomical 
knowledge, power of scale and mystery of design were then 
fresh to the world and are to-day still eloquent of his unique 
mastery, 

The works of architecture—that is, the buildings designed 
by Michel Angelo—which can be considered on this occasion 
are:—First, the new Sacristy at San Lorenzo, Florence, 
erected by order of Giuho de’ Medici shortly after his accession 
to the Papacy as Clement VII. in 1523, to contain cenotaphs 
to his brother and nephew, which were left unfinished in 1534. 
Second, the Medicean Library and its staircase hall at the 
same church, begun in 1526 for the same Pope. Third, the 
completion of the Farnese Palace at Rome for Alexander 
Farnese, Pope Paul III. Fourth, the continuation of the 
works of St. Peter’s, to which he was appointed architect in 
chief on January 1, 1547, at the age of seventy-one, and in 
which he laboured for seventeen years, declining remunera- 
tion, until his death on February 18, 1564, within three weeks 
of his ninetieth birthday. 

A fifth work would be the design for the laying out of the 
buildings of the Capitol, commenced after he had received the 
citizenship of Rome in 1546. 

Other building schemes and designs might be added if we 
included fortifications at Florence, schemes for the gates of 
Rome and the recasting of two great halls of Diocletian’s 


thermee into the church of Sta Maria degli Angeli. 


Before proceeding to discuss the architectural treatment 
and qualities of these works it is of some importance, in 
estimating Michel Angelo’s work, to bear in mind that no 
one of them afforded a simple opportunity for a complete 
conception. Each was conditioned very closely by existing 
buildings which it was desired to finish, and it may not un- 
fairly be said that to Michel Angelo were in many instances 
delegated the failures of other men in the anticipation that 
his genius could bring them to success. As a designer he did 
not have the opportunity of carrying out one unhindered 
original design. That he should have been resorted to in these 
difficulties is of course a testimony to the public estimate of 
his powers, which never seems to-have been lacking, as the 
rivalry and jealousy of his competitors sought his defeat only 
by setting him apparently impossible tasks. The new Sacristy 
at San Lorenzo had to conform in plan exactly to the old 
one erected a century earlier by Brunelleschi. The Medicean 
Library and staircase had to be erected upon and within 
determining walls already one storey in height. The top 
storey and cornice of the Farnese Palace are but a completion 
of Antonio da San Gallo’s work. St. Peter’s, as we know, is 
but a triumph over difficulties of many kinds, which had 
proved insurmountable to a generation of such genius as that 
of Bramante, Peruzzi and San Gallo; and the laying out of 
the Capitol Hill speaks for itself as a problem to be solved 
rather than the exposition of an idea. 

Considering for a moment critically these architectural 
works may it not be claimed that the Farnese Palace, St. 
Peter’s and the Capitol are sufficiently important and decisive 


in their result to ensure the clear title of a great master to | 


their architect, and to give pause. to the specialist who would 

fain only admire an amateur’s universal aptitude in Michel 

Angelo’s work ? 
, Tomb of Pope Julius II. 

At the age of twenty-nine, early in 1505, Michel Angelo 

was summoned to Rome by the Pope, Giuliano della Rovere, 

Julius II., it is said by the advice of Giuliano da San Gallo, 


the architect. He was soon commissioned to design a monu- 


ment intended to be situated in the old Vatican basilica of 
St. Peter, the greatest early Christian church of Italy, the 
apse of which in the previous generation had become the 
subject of a scheme for rebuilding by the architect Rossellino. 

' In this tribune the Pope contemplated placing’ his own 
tomb, and employed the young but great sculptor to design it. 
It has been pointed out how the character of the great militant 


ayo 


churchman and of the artist were sympathetic, but sympa- 


thetic rather than complementary, ,the force of hand and 
masterfulness of mind being common to both and allied for 
the purpose of the imaginative design, though without those 
intellectual tricks of mutual confidence which are essential 
between patron and artist in any great commission. 

The design was considered so successful that immediate 
execution was demanded, and steps were taken to commission 
Bramante to rebuild St. Peter’s in the modern manner to 
receive this culmination of the new art and triumph of Classic 
vitality. 

We need no discount in our own estimate of its value; the 
genius afterwards demonstrated in the Sistine ceiling and 
Medici tombs may well be credited with the conception of a 
scheme where was no limit of subject or material which would 
be indeed wonderful. The genius of the Renaissance had 
already culminated in his David ; he himself was just thirty, 
and summoned to the highest and most splendid of earthly 
courts to prepare a monument of its powerful and ambitious 
lord. The age was the most splendidly equipped in all of the 
Christian era, the designer its greatest personality, and 
the subject thirsting for all the glory with which the arts 
could immortalise his potent name and title. We know that 
Michel Angelo rose to the occasion and gathered up the full 
fruit of the whole preceding century of life into his hands, 
as he joyously sketched the developing groups of sculpture 
fertile in idea with which he clothed and expressed the tomb 
chamber for the basilica. : 

The fundamental idea seems to have been that of a casket, 
surrounded by buttressing groups of attached figures, oppor- 
tunities each for his delight in masculine anatomy, supported 
on enriched projecting pedestals, the walls of the casket being 
enriched with niches and bronzes and other sculptured panels. 
Over the cornice of the casket, grouped at the angles, were 
seated figures, carrying the lines backward and upward with 
amazing power and beauty. This can be pictured by consider- 
ing the effect the figure groups make and silhouette on the 
Wellington monument, remembering that the great and 
famous Moses was one of the four of such angle groups. The 
pyramid form so given was carried into an attic, which formed: 
a background to the seated figures and upon which was laid 
the cenotaph, supported by angels. Here are all the oppor- 
tunities for sculpturesque outline and relief around and upon 
the square mass of the tomb chamber, the normal architectural 
forms of which would form the corpus for enrichment by the 
use of the human form that the world of art had not then 
known. We know enough to understand how plain in mass 
and useful in contrast were the architectural forms, and to 
grasp how such groups as the Slaves of the Louvre below and 
of Moses upon the cornice would lead up to the effigy and 
cenotaph. 

The proportions and purpose of this detached rectangle 
are a square and a half, about 34 feet by 26 feet, containing a 
chapel within its walls as an architectural basement. 
Situated in the eye of the great apse of the basilica they have 
but to be clothed with the later decorative material of the 
Sistine ceiling and the Medici tombs to provide us with suffi- 
cient food for imagination and for appreciation of the effect 
of such a dream upon the whole of the artist’s later views of 
his opportunities of service to the arts. ee 

The relation of this tomb to Michel Angelo’s subsequent 
ideals and circumstances is more and less dealt with by ‘his 
various biographers ; Condivi, his pupil, employed the phrase 
‘the tragedy of the tomb,”’ which is often quoted, but. if 
tragedy is a suitable phrase for artistic disappointment or 
for the miscarriage of ideal works we are all either the authors 
or subjects of tragedy and live in its atmosphere. On this 
we do not stay to dwell, but it is important to seek to realise 
the relation of this unrealised conception to the current work 
of the Renaissance masters. ie 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had seen Medizval 
art expiring in Italy in the new atmosphere of individual 
sdealism. ‘The work of the Pisani st Siena and the tomb 
of St. Peter Martyr, at Milan, illustrate the growth of'a 
realisation of the decorative value of scn]>tvre apart from 
its didactic or pictorial use. This new life breathed in the 
panels of the competition for the Baptistery gate at Florence, 
and developed in Ghiberti’s work on the second gate. |The 
ensuing century until Michel Angelo was occupied in, the 
development of sculpturesque art in closest union with archi- 
tecture, derived most often from the Guild of Goldsmiths in 
Florence an echoing of the traditions and methods of precious 


‘ornament in-rare metal. Mina da Fiesole, Donatello, Andrea 


da Sansovino and others have given usa catena of beautiful 
monuments varying that method, but all practically combin- 


‘ing in gentle subordination the sculpturesque to the -archi- 


tes 
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tectural motif. The general tendency was, however, to the 
evolution of ornamental enrichment of the architecture and 
to a marvellous delicacy of sculptural relief. 

Upon this followed the work of Bramante and the San 
Galli and Peruzzi, all deriving a more definite architectural 
motive from the writings anc work of Alberti, who was to 
them as he is to us the real teacher of the architectural orders 
of the Renaissance.’ An architectonic ideal emerges and the 
sculptural and merely ornamental treatment diminish to bold 
and simple Classic detail, to which the detail of Giuliano da 
San Gallo bears witness, as well as the realisation of Bra- 
mante’s dream of Glassic purity in the temple of the cloister 
of St. Peter in Montorio. Intimate acquaintance with pure 


architectural forms and with the orders of Vitruvius, as re- | 


stated by Alberti, had become the equipment of modern 
masters, and asserted a new breadth and dignity of form in 
place of reliance on the delicacy and beauty of enclosed 
sculpture and ornament. From this school and its ideals it 
appears that Michel Angelo turned away. Personal want of 
sympathy for its leaders may or may not have affected him. 
It is quite probable that it did. Brunelleschi’s story in earlier 
‘days shows us how much this was ever so. But he was en- 
lightened with a complete ideal of beauty in the human form, 
and so powerfully taken captive with it that whether in the 
David of the open Piazza or in the Holy Family of the 
Uffizi he found sufficient means of expression in it as a 
divine pattern. The outlines of the tomb in every silhouette 
are therefore made by the encircling series of figures, the 
sculpture asserts itself as supreme. The progression from the 
Pisani through Ghiberti, Donatello and Sansovino is con- 
tinued to its ultimate goal, and the wealth of power latent in 
the human body for what he conceived to be the expression of 
decorative forces is employed with a fulness of vital meaning 
and intelligence of which the most perfectly designed column 
is incapable. The interest is not that of an order, of a style, a 
revival, or of beautiful ornament. Michel Angelo conceived 
it possible here to employ statuary for all this, and his effort 
brought to light and birth the school which in directest con- 
trast with that of Greece employed the sculpture to contain 
the building rather than the building to embody the sculpture. 
It may be dismissed with a criticism, but it came there and 
then into being, springing fully armed from the brain of the 
sculptor. Michel Angelo, however, was neither super-elated 
or exhausted by his new light—that he felt its brightness years 
after the composition of the Medici tombs tells us—but 
that he was superior to it and completely capable of thinking 
as powerfully when necessary in the sterner factors of a lower 
expression by architectural features and forms alone the 
design of St. Peter’s proves. The same breadth of view and 
power of working from differing standpoints is evidenced in 
the essential difference of treatment between the ceiling and 
end wall of the Sistine Chapel which he later on developed, in 
the one relying entirely on an architectonic scheme, and in 
the other flinging it all to the winds when passing from the 
representation of historical things that are seen to that of 
those which are not seen as yet. 

Julius II, died in February 1513 and the tomb was never 
completed, the seated figure of Moses alone being finished by 
Michel Angelo; the terms of his contract for its erection were 
as a scourge to him for a full half-century, almost to his dying 
day. But the rebuilding of the basilica occasioned by the 
tomb went on apace, and ere his work was done he built the 
shrine to be greater than the tomb. 


1508-12.—The Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 


The Sistine Chapel of the Vatican was built by Baccio 
Pontelli of Florence for Pope Sixtus IV., uncle of Julius II., 
in 1473, two years before Michel Angelo was born. It is a 
simple parallelogram, 132 feet long by 44 feet wide, and is 
68 feet in height. The vault is a simple semi-ellipse, groined 
over the six windows of each side and over two windows in the 
east wall and similarly over two blind bays at the west end 
where the altar stands. 

The problem of the decoration of the great vault and of the 
west wall was then unattacked, the central storey of each wall 
was occupied by a series of frescoes from the hands of the 
greatest master of the time, while the ground storey was to be 
hung with tapestries by Raphael, the cartoons of which belong 
to. Hampton Court Palace.but have been for a generation 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 


It would not come within the province of this paper to | 


discuss this great frescoed ceiling of nearly 10,000 superficial 
feet in extent if the work could be regarded solely as the work 


either of a painter or sculptor; that it is obviously both is | 
elaimed by its colour, draughtsmanship and composition, but — 
itis also, and primarily, an architectural design. . The vault, |. 


structurally unlike those of an earlier or later period, is . 


without architectural subdivisions or members other than the F he 


relatively small groined chambers over the windows, and it in 
some ways presented a new problem for decoration. 


tion through the period of the cinque-cento down to Michel 
Angelo’s starting point in 1508. Some division of the sur- 
faces had always been necessary unless either the primary 
method had been followed of representing the blue vault of 
heaven relieved by stars and emphasising the groins with 
bands of ornament, as in the Upper Church of Assisi, or 


‘leaving a plain ground, employing tablets with arabesques 


based upon the remains of Roman polychromy as at Pompeii, 
a method represented in the Renaissance by the loggia and 
saloons of the Vatican and some charming treatment at 
Genoa. 

The stanzi of Raphael face the problem with a more or 
less definitely geometrical method of subdivision based upon 
a system of coffered panels filled in with exquisite single 
figures or small groups, supplemented by arabesques and 
lavishly decorated mouldings. A singularly beautiful style 
was evolved with these materials that has availed for many 
circumstances, which may be illustrated by the well-known 
vault of the sanctuary at Sta Maria del Popolo, which had 
been finished about three years when Michel Angelo began the 
Sistine. A large central ceiling panel existed in the vault 
of the Sienna Library, an apartment which is somewhat 
similar in constructive plan to the Sistine, but the ornaments 
and ground are of a traditional and very beautiful decorative 
type. 

It was against Michel Angelo’s wish that Julius II. com- 
pelled him to undertake the ceiling, and it is said that Uncle 
Bramante and Nephew Raphael expected the commission to 
prove a stumbling-block to the greater genius of their sculptor 
rival. He had been away from Rome for a few years, having 
left without leave and in dudgeon, being disappointed by the 
Pope in the manner that would correspond to the nonpayment 
of a certificate by the client ; but amicable relations had been 
restored over a bronze statue of Julius for Bologna, and he 
now returned to the site and scene of his great tomb vision. 

That the subject-matter of this filled his mind we can well 
suppose, and also realise that its artistic structure and parts 
were at this period the daily bread of his imagination. When 
a new and unexpected problem is placed before the designer 
he can do nothing else than reflect upon the volumes of his 
mental library, and revolve the images that laborious study 
has conjured in the past or recollect those types and prece- 
dents that are around or afar. 

We of this privileged epoch have volumes of weekly archi- 
tectural pabulum to refresh our souls with, inviting us to 
new fields of study and criticism suited to our time and pur- 
poses. The storing of the mind with chosen material for 
reflection and digestion is a prime essential to fertility of 
imagination and productive: power. 
the ultimate effects of submitting every week a series of stimu- 
lating works to the generation of eager students is largely 
with the unseen gods doubtless. Michel Angelo’s mind reveals 
itself in this ceiling problem with a simple directness of 
speech to the eyes that have seen his vision of the tomb of 
Julius II., but in all the mystery of a hitherto unknown 
tongue of wonder and awe to those who would judge it only 
in its historical sequence as a ceiling decoration. Sir Charles 
Holroyd has explained quite simply how ‘‘ the master set to 
work to produce a similar conception to the tomb in a painted 
form. The vault became a great temple of painted marble 
and painted sculptures raised in mid-air above the walls of 
the chapel. The prophets and sibyls took the positions de- 
signed for the tomb, like the great statue of Moses. The 
athletes at the corners of the ribs of the roof were in place of 
the bound captives, two of which are now in the Louvre, and 
the nine histories of the Creation and the Flood fill the 
panels like the bronze reliefs of the tomb.”’ 

The full value of the architectural packgnaee and the 
structure of the tomb is felt in the breadth imparted to the 
ceiling by the spacings of the figures and panels. The texture, 
colour, perspective and light and shade of walls, piers, 
pedestals and masses are all of value to the painter in pro- 
curing emphasis and scale, but the composition is neither 
that of a sculptor of the Renaissance nor of a painter, as we 
have seen, but is singularly architectural, and_should be to us 
what it was to Michel Angelo, a painted represéntation of a 
vision of an architectural scheme of the history of human 
life. Its systematic construction is illustrative of the ordered 
providence perceived in revelation, and has an appropriate- 
ness which is not perhaps wholly accidental or only due to the 
probability of his mind ee stored with. the ge sophie 


ian} jf 


The responsibility of - 


It would) . ; 
be interesting to trace the position of ceiling and vault decora- 


( 


~ 


of the unerected tomb, The force of these facts comes 
home when we consider the decoration of the west. wall, 
executed thirty years after his commission for the ceiling. 
There architecture, as every other aid from the traditions of 
decoration, is thrown away, perhaps only because Michel 
Angelo had attained a final independence of all auxiliaries 
or attributes of expression in his power of exhibiting the 
human form, now not merely protruding from its frame, but 
having cast both frame and garments quite away, or perhaps 
in continuance of the idea of the ceiling the advent of 
Eternity, with its Dies Irae for all earthly glories, made it 
impossible as well as non-exegetical to rely on an architecture 
of historical tradition and constructive gravity for that which 
must be new and ethereal. 

(To be concluded.) 


IRISH AND SCOTTISH MERCHANTS’ 
HOUSES. 


N a communication to the last number of the Journal of 

the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Mr. J. S. 
Fleming, F.S.A. (Scot.), of Stirling, says :— 

In a back court, entered by an archway or penn, off the 
High Street leading to Kilkenny Museum, I came upon a fine 
picturesque ancient draw-well in complete preseryation. It 
bears a Latin inscription, nearly complete and legible, as 
follows :— ; 

3 ** 1604, 
‘**Orate pro animabus 
Johannis Rothe, Mercatoris, 
Et uxoris ejus Rosae Archer qui 
Fontem hunc et hec aedificia fieri fecerunt.”’ 


‘“‘ Pray for the souls of John Rothe, merchant, and his spouse, 
Rosa Archer, who caused this well and these buildings to be 
erected.”’ 

The edifice to which the well is attached is an oblong roof- 
less shell, internally 48 feet by 18 feet, with walls 3 feet thick, 
and it has in the south gable of the ground floor (being the 
kitchen or cooking apartment) an arched chimney of the great 
width of 12 feet. The walls are all of their original height, 
and the house was of three storeys apparently from the 
corbels projecting from the walls for bearing the beams of the 
floors. It was entered off the court by an arched doorway, 
7 feet by 4 feet, and the windows built up still show the 
remains of a single mullion. It has nosculpture, but on the 
wall against which the well is built is.a stone panel with the 
sculptured initials J, R. and R. A., and dated 1610 (being 
the initials and the arms of the said John Rothe impaled 
with those of his said wife Rosa Archer), The stone dates 
presumably from the erection of these edifices. Another 
featureless building in a similar condition of ruin is attached 
to its west.. The well seems to have been erected six years 
earlier, but the panel and arms may have been put up in 
1610, after the completion of the house. 

The appearance of the completed building can only be con- 
_jectured, but in the street adjoining Lord Ormonde’s castle 

grounds is a quite complete although small mansion gabling 
to the street (now used as a granary or store), with the usual 
mullioned windows of the English or Tudor type. It con- 
tains a panel with armorial bearings, and an esquire’s helmet 
as crest. Another relic of a Medieval merchant’s mansion 
remains fronting a street in the Irish quarter, also with a 
heraldic panel, and popularly named the Bull House. 
Probably Rothe’s father was the Robert Rothe who in 
1578 received a lease of the Dunbell fishery for thirty-one 
years from Nicholas Barron, abbot of Jerpoint Abbey, and a 
further lease of sixty years of the Kilrea fishery in 1523. That 
both John Rothe and Rosa Archer were of influential families 
is evidenced by the numerous repetitions of their arms on the 
more important tombstones in St. Canice’s Cathedral. 
In a work of 1897 (‘‘ Old ‘ Ludgings’ or Town Mansions’’) 
I record conclusions arrived at in perambulations of our 
_ Stirling lanes and courts for interesting specimens of ancient 
_ town architecture. They may be briefly summed up as 
_ follows :—The richest types of ‘these structures have always 
been erected between the middle of the sixteenth and the end 
of the seventeenth centuries (James VI. (Scot) and Charles I.), 
and such formed the residences of our old burgess ‘merchants, 
~even the noblemen’s town houses or ‘‘ludgings’’ (a Scottish 
term) being inferior structures; and also that an epoch of 
great commercial prosperity, enriching the merchants, had 
‘then'existed. Commerce and trade had increased, and whilst 
' the power of the high feudal lords was then visibly in decay, 
the middle classes had risen in importance and wealth. 
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The English Ambassador Killigrew (1574), on his return 
to the Scottish Court, expresses in his report astonishment 
at the flourishing condition of commerce and manufactures 
which he then found, notwithstanding the disturbed condition 
and distractions of Mary’s reign in Scotland. This wave of 
commercial enterprise clearly had passed over to Ireland, 
and Kilkenny had participated in the general prosperity of 
that time. This prosperity, in the unchallenged evidence of 
stone and lime, has come down to us in the present existing 
remains of these ancient merchants’ residences. 

As an analogous specimen, but showing the difference of 
type between the Irish merchant’s mansion and that of a 
Scottish burgess merchant of the same period (1610 and 1633), 
I may notice a residence in Stirling with windows containing 
respectively the initials and monogram of John and Alex. 
Cowan, and of later date, 1697 (a restoration), the initials of 
John Short, who married a Cowan, and the Short arms. 

The type of architecture is in the Scottish baronial style, 
viz. high-pitched roof and gables, with corbie steps and dormer 
attic windows, and it has no counterpart in Ireland that I 
have yet discovered. It had also, like Rothe’s example, a 
well, but it is open and in the kitchen, an unusual feature in 
town houses. 


RESTORATION IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


ie a letter to the Scotsman Mr. Eustace Balfour, F.S.A., 

architect, writes :—I understand that there is an inten- 
tion to carry out some works described as ‘‘ restoration ’’ to 
the old Cathedral of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall. I. further 
understand that there is a large mortification left by the 
late Sheriff Thoms which will enable this so-called restoration 
to be carried out, 

Now this is one of many cases in which the practice in 
Scotland differs from the practice in England. As a Scots- 
man I regret to have to say that the Scottish practice is purely 
Philistine. I will quote instances. 

Tintern Abbey is one of the most exquisite ruins in this 
island. Very large sums have been expended in order to 
preserve it in statu quo. Fountains Abbey is similarly main- 
tained, and is visited by hundreds of admirers each summer 
day. Rievaulx Abbey is similarly loved by the visitor in its 
ruined but preserved state. Whitby Abbey is similarly main- 
tained by Sir Charles Strickland. Icould multiply instances. 

In other words England is learning to preserve, while 
Scotland is preparing to destroy. We still have on our side 
of the Border a Melrose, part of the Lamp of Lothian, some 
of Holyrood Chapel, a portion of Dunblane, and some other 
exquisite remnants which I forbear to name lest a worse than 
slow decay overtake them. But if it were not so serious I 
think that our national sense of humour would enable us to 
see the funny side of an English bishop collecting 31,0001. to 
prevent, at Glastonbury, thé destruction which Sheriff Thoms 
has left as a mortification to Kirkwall. 

Are we to suppose, that the principles underlying the pre- 
servation of ancient buildings vary with degrees of latitude? 

But more humorous than this latitudinarian principle 
is the question of competition. JI understand that three 
architects have competed for the designs for the so-called 
restoration. I have no doubt that these gentlemen are archi- 
tectural scholars of a high order. But do they agree in their 
interpretation of the exact nature of what they propose to 
replace? If they so agree their plans and drawings will be 
identical, so that the services of an assessor would seem to be 
superfluous. If they do not agree where is the boasted cer- 
tainty of exact reproduction? It would be very interesting to 
receive a solution of this problem. 


The Bishop of Birmingham Visited Wythall. Church on 
Saturday for the purpose of dedicating a new tower and 
vestries. The church, constructed about forty years ago, was 
designed by Mr. F. Preedy, with the idea of adding a tower. 
The style of the church may be described rather as Early 
French than Early English and Gothic, and the tower, to be 
in harmony, is finished with a gable roof and timber fléche. 
The tower measures 25 feet square, and is 115 feet to the top 
of the fléche. It consists of two stages rising above the nave 
roof, a ringing chamber and an open belfry containing a peal 
of eight tubular bells, in addition to the old hung bell, which 


‘bears date 1689, and was - originally the treble of an old peal 


in King’s Norton Church. The new choir and clergv vestries 
have been built as a transept on the north side of the tower. 
The work was carried out from the plans of Mr. W,H. 
Bidlake, M.A., Birmingham. 
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-- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
On Monday next the session of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects commences, when the President's open- 
ing address will be delivered. The following papers are 


to follow at the other meetings:—‘‘ The Elizabethan, 


House as Illustrated by Contemporary Architectural 
Drawings,’’ by Mr. J. A. Gorcu, HG AL 4 The: Hle- 
ments of Design in Internal Decoration,’’ by Mr. T. R. 
Spence; ‘‘ Public Abattoirs,’’ by Mr. R. S. Ayiine; 
‘Town and Country : Some Aspects of Town Planning,”’ 
by Mr. H. V. Lancuester; ‘‘ American Architecture, ’’ 
by Mr. F. 8. Swates; ‘‘ Buildings for Higher Technical 
Education,’’ by Sir A. Wess, R.A.; “‘ The Architectural 
Work of the London County Council,’’ by Mr. W. E. 
Rivey; ‘‘ Smoke Abatement,’’ by Sir W. B. Ricumonp, 
R.A. The President will deliver an address to students 
on February 1, 1909, and the Royal Gold Medal will be 
presented on June 21. 


Amona the rules in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act are several relating to any matter decided by an 
arbitrator or by agreement which is to be sent to the 
Registrar and by him recorded. Rule 41 says:—‘‘ Hf the 
memorandum purports to be signed by or on behalf of 
one or some only of the parties, the Registrar may 
record the same; or he may, before recording the same, 
send a copy thereof to the other parties affected, and 
request them to inform him whether the memorandum 
is genuine.’’- But if the agreement is not registered, 
what follows? A case of the kind was lately heard in 
the Liverpool County Court. A labourer in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Homme & Kina, builders, was injured by 
a bag of. cement falling on him in June. They agreed 
topay him 10s. 8d. a week during incapacity. In August 


he recovered, and the-doctor certified: he could. do light: 


work, and he was employed until September. Then, 
owing to the absence of contracts, he in common with 
ninety other.-men was dismissed. He claimed. that he 
should continue to be paid the 10s. 8d. weekly. . His 
Honour Judge THomas said the case presented difficulties. 
If-the agreement had been registered the man would 
have stood-in a different position. . In-conclusion his 
Honour. said: —‘*‘ I think I-ought to bar no man who 
does not willingly go back to work—if he objects and 
demurs that he is not fit to go back to work—and I shad 
not shut him out from the contention that he is not now 
fit to work as before. I therefore order that the agree- 
ment be recorded, but under the circumstances without 
costs—no execution to issue without leave.’’ It cannot 
be supposed that the difficulty of the case is overcome. 


The workman is capable of serving as a labourer, for * 


there was apparently no special agreement about restrict- 
ing him to light work, and it would be hard on the con- 
tractors if a man who was temporarily disabled was 
supposed to be incurable and to receive compensation as 
long as he lived. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPEL OF THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER .« 
es chapel is arranged to seat about 200. The 

- panelling and the seats are of oak, the floor in 
vitreous mosaic. The stained-glass window, given by 
Mr. W. 8. Arnon, the contractor for the whole of the 
new infirmary, adorns the east end of the chapel, and the 
altar cloth, presented by Mr. Epwin T. Hatu, adds 
further colour. The chapel, however, cannot be con- 
sidered. complete until the side windows are also enriched 
with stained ‘glass, and a suitable organ occupies the 
gallery. ‘These improvements must wait the special 
benevolence of other friends, as the general funds of 
the hospital are more than needed for the physical needs 


-of the patients, - 
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PELHAM ROAD SCHOOLS, WIMBLEDON. | \ 


\\ ]E give this week a fine perspective view of the design E 
to which the first premium was awarded in the— 
competition for new schools for the borough of Wimble- 


don. The building is now in course of erection. . 
The site has the advantage of roads on three sides, 
but having regard to the number of children to be accom- 
modated in the three departments of boys, girls, and 
infants (in all 1,000), and to the fact that the total area 
of the site is but three-quarters of an acre, great care was 
required in the arrangement of the buildings in order to 
ensure sufficient and suitable playgrounds. These con- 
siderations rendered it inevitable that the building should 
be of three storeys—an arrangement, however, winch 
secures concentration and makes it possible to keep the 


main front of the building well away from the road. The » 


three departments are placed, respectively, the infants’ on 
the ground, the girls’ on the first, and the boys’ on the 
second floor. 'The general arrangements on all the floors 
are similar in each department. The east side of tLe 
building has been devoted to the classrooms. The 
assembly hall (57 feet by 26 feet) and two classrooms 
(adjoining the hall on either side) are on the west side, 
and all the classrooms are entered from the assembly hall 
or from two short corridors running north and south from 
the hall to the extreme ends of the building. Nothing 
blocks the ends of these corridors, which consequently 
have the benefit of direct light and means of natural 
ventilation. On the west side adjoining the entrances 
are the lavatories and cloakrooms. Two entrances to ihe 
school are provided for the infants, both leading direcily 
into the assembly hall. Experience favours this arrange- 
ment on the ground of the great advantages it affords in 
facilitating supervision, which in the case of. infants is 
especially necessary, in assembling and also in dismissal. 
Two entrances are provided, one at each end of the 
building, and staircases opening on to the corridor for 
the boys and girls respectively. if 
The elevations of the building generally are of 
Lawrence's cherry-red bricks and Crowborough brown 
bricks, the arches are of gauged work, and the dressings 
throughout of Portland stone. The roofs are covered 
with dark red tiles. Internally the halls are panelled in 
wood to a’ height of seven feet, and the classrooms, 
corridors, and cloakrooms have a dado of glazed .tiles. 
The building is to be warmed by a low-pressure hot-water 


system, with ventilating radiators, the infants’ classrooms 
Artificial lighting will . 


having open fireplaces in addition. 
be by electricity from the borough mains. The con- 
tractors for the building are Messrs. ALLEN, FAIRHEAD 
& Son, of Enfield, whose tender was accepted at 
15,9201. The sub-contractors include the undermen- 
tioned : —Heating and ventilating, Messrs. SrropE & Co. ; 
electric lighting, Messrs. WurrnuEap Bros., of Wimble- 


don; steelwork, Messrs. Dorman, Lone & Co., Ltd.; | 


sanitary fittings, Mr. T. Harris, Blackfriars; tiling, 
Messrs. Martin Van Straaten & Co. The stone carving 
is being executed by Mr. F. Brooxs Hiren, of Vauxhall. 
Mr. W. Rees Rozerts is the clerk of works. 


The architect is Mr. H. P. BurkeE-Downina, 
E.R.LB.A., of 12 Lattle College Street, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W. ¥ 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, WADHAM.—3ARDEN FRONT 
WARDEN’S HOUSE. 


Ree oe are again referred to p. 259 for an article 
/ on Wadham College by Mr. Wexus, M.A. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—VIEW WESTWARDS. 


HE view published in this number shows the interior 

of the building from a different point of view to 
that employed for the illustration given last week. It 
is to be regretted that memorials are allowed to interfere 
with architectural effect, but legal difficulties would pre- 
vent their removal. _ The large stained-glass window 


which has the ‘‘ Last Judgment ’’ for a subject. is another 


of the works of Sir E. Burne-Jonszs. 


‘ 
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STOKE D’ABERNON.* 


HE manor of Stoke d’Abernon was granted about the year 
1086 by the Earl of Surrey to Roger d’Abernon, a Nor- 
man, in whose family it remained until 1359, when the 
eldesp daughter married Sir William Croyser. The estate 
passed into the hands of Sir Henry Norbury in 1418. As a 
descendant of Harold he re-united the Saxon and Norman 
lines after a lapse of 450 years. The Brays and Vincents 
followed as owners, and the Huguenot family of Vaillant 
came into the estate in 1776. It remained with them until 
1846, when it was purchased by the late Rev. F. P. Phillips. 
It is through his care and interest, and that of his son, the 
late Mr. F. A. Phillips, that the church has been restored 
so carefully. The structure as it now stands may roughly 
be said to cover four periods. The walls of the nave and 
chancel are pre-Norman. The chancel vaulting and roof 
were erected by Sir John d’Abernon.. The chantry was built 
by Sir John Norbury, and the transepts are modern. The 
condition of the exterior at a first glance hardly suggests 
that the walls are 1,000 years old; they have been built of 
flints, and’ contain some detached masses: of tile work, prob- 
ably brought from a Roman villa in the neighbourhood. The 
oldest relic of this time is a specimen of herring-bone work 
which may be noticed on the south chancel wall. Looking at 
‘the ground plan of the church, the inclination of the chancel 
with the nave is most: marked, there being a deviation of 
18 inches in 234 feet ; this can hardly be due to orientation. 
The church at Fetcham is similar, and with some other 
features suggests that they were built about the same period. 
Continuing the inspection of the exterior, we notice the 
doorway which was blocked up when the present one was 
formed for the convenience of the household of the manor ; 


STOKE D’ABERNON CHURCH. 


__ this has now been utilised to give access to the new vestry. 


On the jamb of the old doorway is an inscription which can 
hardly be deciphered, and near it, in good preservation, is a 
‘Stoup for holy water. Higher up, on the south wall, we 
‘notice 2 sun-dial, marked with eight-fold divisions; it is 
questioned however if this is its original position. At a 
height of 12 feet is a blocked-up doorway with a squared 


_ Stone inlet ; no doubt at an early period this was the entrance 


formerly parson of this church, lieth here. 


_ toa priest’s chamber. The apartment was probably formed 
by flooring over the upper part of the west end of the nave, 


and would be approached: by a wooden step-ladder; or an- 


other theory is that the room was over the porticus, in which 
€ase it would be reached from inside the church, through the 
doorway in question. 

The remaining features of interest are the two slabs on 
‘the north side, which were dug up about 1866 from inside 
the church, near the chancel arch, and removed to their 
‘present position; the larger one is somewhat obliterated, 
but the full inscription reads :—‘‘Johanna, wife of Sir John 
Dabernoun, Knight, lieth here. God have mercy on her 
soul.”” The lettering dates about 1350. 

___ The other slab was possibly the cover to a stone coffin. 
‘The long cross which ornaments it may have been worked 
before the inscription was thought of, as part of the trefoils 
have been cut away to give space for the Norman-French in- 
Scription. The lettering reads :—‘‘ Sir Richard the Little, 
Jesu Christ 
receive his soul.’’ 

ee ee eee eee 

* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood At . 
Reiter B Deient g t pper Norwoo henzeum by Mr 


‘church at-Fetcham, namely, 21-feet 6 inches. 


the effigies of Sir Thomas Vincent and his wife. 


Turning now to the interior, the height of the walls 
should be observed, which is the same as at the neighbouring 
They may be 
considered as having been built in pre-Conquest times, in the 


‘early part of the tenth century, while their comparative 


thinness, Mr. Johnston suggests, shows their Saxon origin. 
The roof over the nave is modern, 'but the vaulting of the 
Early English chancel calls for special notice. Local ‘tire- 
stone is used for the ribs and masonry, and chalk for filling 
in the vaulting ; it is peculiarly beautiful and graceful, and 
the clever way in which the shafting carries the ribs and 
weight of the vaulting without depending on the other walls, 
shows considerable skill on the part of the designer. 

About 1866 several alterations were made in the structure, 


| and the west end was extended, lengthening the nave by the 


addition of ‘a bay to the arcade; a new door formed on the 
north side, and the one on the south side blocked up; the 
chancel window altered, new roof and seating provided, and 
what may appear to some a pity, the opening into the 
chancel enlarged. This involved the destruction of two 
hagioscopes, the moving of the pulpit, and the demolition of 
the altar recess which’stood on ‘the’ north side, and is said 
to have contained a painting of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The chief interest of the church, however, is its large 
brasses, which are in the chancel. We notice the one to 
Sir John d’Abernon (dated 1277), who built the chancel. It 
is in a wonderful state of preservation; the detail of the 
engraving, the colour and condition of the blue enamel mean 
that the metal is of the hardest, and the workmanship of 
the best. This is the oldest brass in the kingdom. The 
6 feet long lance, the 4 feet sword, the position of the legs” 
(not cross-legged), the cruel spurs, the rose, the ornament 


STOKE D'ABERNON CHURCH. 


on the sword handle and knee caps, the buckle and stitches 
are still shown in the minutest detail, and prove that the 
craftsman of the late thirteenth century was a master of his 
art. The memorial brass next on the north is to the second Sir 
John, who died in 1327, son of the first-named ; it is equally 
fine, showing mail and plate armour as worn at that period. 
The greater part of the canopy has disappeared. On the 
south side of the centre figure is the remainder of the brass 
to the third Sir John, and grandson of the first-named. 

On the north side of the chancel is the Norbury tomb, 
and fixed on the reveals of the arch are two small brasses. 
One dated 1464 is to Dame Anne, wife of Sir Henry Norbury ; 
the dress is that of a widow, and on the folds of the skirt are 
shown the figures of her four sons and four daughters. The 
brass on the western jamb is to Ellen Bray, a chrisom child ; 
she is shown in her baptismal dress, which was also her shroud. 
The brass to Thomas Lyfelde, his wife Frances, and his 
daughter, who afterwards became Lady Vincent, is on the 
south wall of the chantry, and is dated 1592. The Norbury 
chantry on the north side is dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist and St. James ; it was erected about 1490 by Sir John 
Norbury, and should be considered as his chief, memorial. 
Although he designed, and probably erected his own tomb, 
after some years it fell into decay and was all removed 
except the canopy as we now see it, A mural tablet put up 
in 1630 records the fact and shows the knight in the attitude 
of prayer. 

Under the northern window is the Vincent tomb, with 
They are 
unusual, from the position of the recumbent figures ; that of 
Sir Thomas, which is carved on a shelf, is some 15 inches 


e 
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above that of his wife. They are in the costumes of the early 
seventeenth century. The large tomb at the eastern end 
isto Lady Sarah Vincent, and shows her lying on her side, 
or as Mr. Johnston calls it, in the ‘‘ tooth-ache’’ position ; 
her five sons and two daughters, all in costumes of the period, 
are in a kneeling attitude on the base of the tomb. The 
entrance to the stairway leading to the rood-loft, with a few 
of the steps still to be seen, must have been in position 
long before the chantry was built, and therefore outside the 
church: it was probably reached by a covered passage. We 
should notice the Tudor fireplace, now blocked up, but all 
signs of the-chimney have been removed. Before leaving the 
chantry we notice the helm and surcoat of Sir Thomas 
Vincent. 

When the church was restored several mural paintings 
were discovered. The most interesting is that at the end of 
the chancel on the south side of the east window depicting 
the ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ with the Angel and his trumpet, and 
David with his harp. It is most likely only a fragment of 
a much larger one destroyed to make space for the present 


window, where there had not been one previously, or at the 


most, quite a small one. We should notice a small painting, 
but faintly discernible, of the Crucifixion, on the column 
in the nave; it has only been comparatively recently dis- 
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STOKE D’ABBRNON CHURCH: PULPIT. 


covered, but it is rare to find one in such a position in any 
church in Surrey. 
The pulpit of walnut wood is a fine example of seven- 
_teenth-century work. It has been moved a little, to make 
room for the vestry door, and as we now see, it has been 
earefully restored with its sounding-board, oak standard 
‘piece, and scroll irons all in position. The carving and 
inlaid work are elaborate and cleverly done, although the 
subjects are more curious and grotesque than beautiful. It 
“4s seven-sided; and contains the arms of Sir Thos. Vincent, 
with his motto, ‘‘Non nisi Vincenti.’”? We should not 
“omit to notice the elaborate ironwork of the hour-glass 
holder and bracket, and the eighteenth-century lectern of 
‘ mahogany, which has a spiral turned standard supporting 
an eagle book-rest. The modern oak screen at the north end 
“of the aisle contains some old glass, with the devices of the 
Bray family, while the chancel, chantry and baptistery 
windows contain interesting specimens of old glass; a small 
_ piece in particular is preserved, which represents St. Anne 
‘teaching the Saviour to read. The’one article of furniture 
“‘belonging to the church, which stands in the aisle, and must 
not be overlooked,’ is the old oak chest of the thirteenth cen- 
“tury. The front’ is ofnamented with incised geometrical 


-by them, as precious messages from the past. And this fall-— 
ing off from their own standards was due to bad Western: 
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roundels of spiral, prism and star design. At the left hand 
of the lid is a money slit, and inside a box is fitted, into 
which the coins could fall, while immediately under it is 
another receptacle into which the money would again pass, 
completely hiding it from anyone who did not know the 
secret. The framing of the ends, the method of hanging the 
lid, and several other points of detail repay closer examina- 
tion. et 

The church also contains some very excellent modern — 
memorials ; those. worked in alabaster and mother of pearl 
are of a chaste design, and quite in keeping with the rest. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance I have received from a paper by Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
in the Surrey Archeological Collections, among other sources. 
of information. 


ART AND MANUFACTURES. 


N address was delivered by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A.,. 
as president of the Birmingham and Midland Institute: 
at the distribution of prizes to the students. The president 
said, according to the Birmingham Daily Post, that 
emotion was quite as necessary to man’s well-being as in- 
tellect. The differentiation between science and art might be 
put thus: science was all reason, art the result of emotion 
and reason indelibly sealed together. If that were true the 
arts should be an essential, urgent element of the require- 
ments, equipment, and growth of a great nation. We were 
a great commercial people, we were once a great axtistic | 
people; why should we not become so again? There could 
be little doubt that the Puritans had much to answer {for,. 
and that the prejudice against the encouragement or pro- 
motion of beauty, however silently, was still locked up with 
the heresy that beauty was one of ‘‘the snares of the devil.” 
This was the weak and not the strong side of the English; 
character. By beauty he did not mean emasculation of mere 
prettiness, but healthy beauty, deep, rich and serious, allied 
to character, allied to requirement, which all great nations. 
inherited and promoted. History had plenty of examples 
from Assyria, from Persia, from Babylonia from Egypt, 
from Greece, from Italy, from France, from England, to 
prove that preparation for war or for the defence of com- 
merce need not occupy-the entire energies of a great people, 
and that during the most strenuous times of war, before and — 
after, the arts of peace were thriving and bountifully em- 
ployed. 

As an illustration of the limitations of Western civilisa— _ 
tion, and the deadening effects of reliance upon machinery, — 
Sir William pointed to what was happening in Egypt. The ~ 
Western mechanician might send as much machinery into 
Egypt as he pleased, but there would be no permanent answer — 
in that country to an invasion wholly out of touch with the 
religion, the traditions,.and the idiosyncrasies of the people. — 
Our railways—less than a year would suffice for them to go- 
to ruin and be no longer serviceable if left to the care of 
natives who were content with their primitive, but at the 
same time adequate traditional ways. On the other hand, 
we were destroying truly national industries, The nations — 
of the Orient were great builders, constructors as well as- 
designers, skilful masons, perfect masters of wooden con- 
struction and its carving; for woven fabrics and em- — 
broideries, simple as well as intricate, unrivalled; for the 
quality of their dyes unexampled ; as metal workers far in” 
advance of any in the West; as jewellers above praise ; as: 
workers in inlay, whether of wood, ivory, mother of pearl, — 
and metals, complete artificers of decorative design. Every 
kind of Oriental carpet not only transcended Western pro- 
ductions by beauty and restraint of design, colour, and 
manipulation, but superseded anything that any Western 
nation had yet produced. They were masters of the arts of 
glass-making as applied either to windows or to vessels. 
For our part we sent them wooden joinery from Whitechapel, 
to be copied by native carpenters, so ill-adapted to the 
climate that in three months of summer they split into frag- 
ments. He had been told by a Persian metal-worker in 
Cairo that they could still do good work, but there was now 
no market for it; foreigners did: not know the difference 
between good and bad. The hand loom was disappearing, 
indigenous woven stuffs so beautiful and durable were 
ninety-nine per cent. rarer than they were twenty years ago. 
The really good work of their predecessors was now regarded 
by intelligent, Orientals as something precious, never to be 
done again, and there were many instances of the richer folk 
collecting the work of their ancestors, perfectly appreciated 
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influence; in a large measure to machinery which it is pre- 
tended can do anything. ay 1@ 


"Some people might be proud of indifference towards any 
‘education which included ¢ultivation of the perceptions, the 


germs of esthetics and of science, but they in that acknow- 
ledged educational centre, emphasising the importance of 
the various branches of study with which they were con- 
nected in the Midland Institute, had proved and did prove 
that their ideal was higher. ‘‘ At this point,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I may be permitted to congratulate you upon your 
school of art, and the close attention that is there devoted 
to every technical branch of the arts of design} it is quite 
rightly regarded as the most important and widely repre- 
sentative of any of the provincial cities. You will remind 


‘me that this art school is doing most valuable work ; still, 


the education there given means professional specialising, 
which is desirable and necessary, but does no more than 
touch on the fringe of the general public in matters of taste 
and selection, and I have failed to see any portion of the 
curriculum of the Midland Institute devoted. to the study 
of esthetics, That I hold to be a mistake.’’ Ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred might wish, instinctively, to dif- 
ferentiate between the right and wrong in matters of taste, 
and some doubtless regretted their ignorance, but their 
choice would probably gravitate rather towards the 
deformities of trickeries and shams than to fitness, severity, 
and restraint. That was because the first principles of good 
taste had never been inculcated. Therefore his opinion was 
that all universities, educational centres, and schools should 
provide the means through a carefully selected professor of 
zsthetics, his duty being to teach the laws of esthetics, 
whose roots were three axioms so succinctly put by the 
Roman writer Vitruvius, ‘‘ stability, fitness, and beauty.’’ 
The first principles of esthetics might be generated in time 
by careful instruction of youths and maidens in their teens, 
but in order that it might become an integral part of 
education and act almost automatically afterwards some 
course of study having as its basis carefully chosen natural 
objects could not be begun too early. He regretted to see 
that. Germany, America, France, and Italy, four great, 
vigorous nations, no richer than we were—two of them dis- 


_tinctly poorer—were getting ahead of England. partly be- 


cause of their more enlightened Governments. We did not 
possess a Minister of Fine Arts, for obvious reasons—those 
in power were often unenlightened regarding the essentials 
of taste. But it was ineptitude of imagination not to grasp 
the essential fact that during every great period of every 
nation, however successfully commercial, the arts and crafts 
had created beauty, and had been encouraged to do so in 


_ every item of manufacture. 


Sir William concluded by reference to the parsi- 


mony of Governments in the encouragement of science 


x 


and of archeology. Was it beneath their dignity to pro- 
mote the knowledge of history through archeology, art, 
or science? Did the Governments of other nations be- 
have in a like manner, progress would indeed be slower 
than it is, and there was only one word applicable—Wonder ! 
But a cultivated democracy might in time teach its masters, 
once the general tone of the English people was levelled up 
and the ‘‘ vox populi’’ demanded the higher status which a 
comprehensively schemed system of education could give. 
That admirable sentence, ‘‘ Man liveth not by bread alone, 


__ but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” 


could bear many interpretations. If commerce were the only 
bread, what was to become of the rest of the sentence? Com- 
merce was a means to an end, a means by which wealth was 
gained, then to be broadly, justly, honourably bestowed upon 


_ the intellectual as well as material development of a people. 


The purposes of machinery were to perform drudgery neces- 
Sary to the supply of material wants; the purposes of art 
were to create and embellish, to stimulate the emotions and 
the highest intelligence, enliven the reason, and exercise the 
ok through highly-trained labourers in search of the beauti- 
ul. 

The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks to the presi- 
‘dent for his address. 

The Bishop of Birmingham seconded the resolution, re- 


__ marking that art was meant to be a heritage of the common 


life and to grow on the roots of a common sense of beauty. 


_ That faculty and capacity of beauty, he believed, was not so 


dead among them as that they had yet become totally incap- 


able of repentance and penance and amendment. Penance 


they certainly must do. He lived in a house almost super- 
naturally ugly. He would defy anyone to conceive decora- 


_ tive woodwork which could be so monstrous as that amidst 
_ which it was his destiny to live. The house was extremely, 
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comfortable, and so it encouraged the lower nature alt the 

time it was debasing the higher. It was from that’they 

had really to recover. As they looked back and found ‘What 

their’ forefathers could do they felt there was in them that 

which was still capable of recovery. ak 
The resolution was carried unanimously. ' 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh and Glasgow branches of 
the Ecclesiological Society was held at Paisley Abbey 
on Saturday. Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, architect, gave an 
address upon the history of the building. David I. of Scot- 
land was at the siege of Winchester in 1141, supporting 
the claims of his niece, the Empress Maud, against King 
Stephen. William, one of the magnates of Shropshire, was 
in attendance on Maud, and it is probable that Walter, his 
younger brother, was in his train, When David returned 
to Scotland Walter accompanied him, and was received’ into 
his household as Lord High Steward. Walter’ agreed to 
found a religious house on his lands at Paisley. Humbaldus 
set out with thirteen monks about the year 1169, and lodged 
at the Inch, Renfrew, near the Steward’s Castle, and at a 
church dedicated to St. Mary and St. James. Osbert was 
chosen as first prior, and Humbaldus returned to Wenloe. 
The priory was dedicated to St: Mary, to St; James, the 
patron saint of the Stewarts; to St, Milburga, the Saxon 
patron saint of Wenloe; and Mirin, the Celtic saint of 
Paisley, who was. a contemporary of SS. Columba and 
Kentigern. ; 

The only fragment of the early foundation. that remains 
is the eastern cloister door to the nave. -The original. plan 
was not borrowed in any part from Wenloe.. It was modelled 
directly upon the abbey of Cerisy, in. France, which had 
previously furnished the model for Lanfranc’s Canterbury 
Cathedral. The choir was without side aisles. The ends of 
the transepts were two storeys in height, the upper floor 
being carried by an arcade which crossed the transept, as 
at Winchester and Ely cathedrals. The Pope granted a 
commission in 1219 to raise the priory to the status of an 
abbey. The buildings were probably completed by Abbot 
William (1225-48), who built the beautiful Early English 
nave, a great part of which still remains.. The abbey was 
closely identified with the opposition to the English claims 
to the Scottish throne, and was burned down by the English 
in 1307. Walter the Steward was one of the commanders at 
Bannockburn, and was commissioned by the King to receive 
his Queen and daughter Marjory on their return from 
captivity in England. Walter married Marjory, who died 
in 1316 near Paisley, at the birth of Robert, afterwards 
King Robert II. She was buried in the abbey. The mitre 
and ring were conferred upon the Abbot of Paisley in the 
year 1334. 

The restoration of the abbey was probably delayed until 
the accession of King Robert II. in 1370. A new choir was 
built, of which the fragments still remain. The south 
transept was repaired. The arches of the arcade, the-east 
window sill, and the south wall of this period remain. The 
south wall of the nave, the lower part of the west gable with 
its great porch and the lower part of the two western towers, 
and part of the north wall, all of the thirteenth century, 
remain. The two large west windows and part of the north 
porch were rebuilt towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

King James IV. was a frequent visitor to the abbey. 
Paisley, which was a place of pilgrimage, was visited by the 
King on his return from Whithorn. In 1498 the abbey was 
destroyed by fire. The abbot and monks must have been in 
despair, when a burgess of Paisley, James Crawford, of. Kil- 
wynet, and his wife, Elizabeth Galbraith, came to their 
rescue, and restored the part of the south transept known 
as St. Mirin’s aisle or chapel. They rebuilt the upper walls 
and vaulting as they remain to-day. The east window was 
built upon the fourteenth-century sill, which was preserved. 
It was at this date that the original design of the transept 
was altered. In the early building the roofs of the transept 
were the same height as the nave roof. The nave, which had 
not suffered so severely, was restored. The upper part of the 
west gable and the north wall were rebuilt. The rebuilding 
of the choir and central tower could not be undertaken at 
this time; so a wall abont 8 feet thick was built across. the 
east end of the nave. It was built, however, clear of the 
western piers of the tower, so that the restoration of the 
choir and. tower might be carried on without interfering 
with the use of the nave. The present walls of the extremely 


low north transept prove that the complete restoration jof 
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the abbey was.contemplated. This work was executed early 
in the sixteenth century. There is no foundation for the 
charge that the church was destroyed by the Reformers, as 
the abbey was a ruin sixty-two years before the Reforma- 
tien. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.” 


“YUR committee on education submits the following report 
‘of its work done since the meeting of the last convention 
held in Washington in the spring of 1907 :— 

Early in the year the committee met at Urbana, and 
after some discussion decided to send out to the members of 
the architectural profession the following circular letter :— 

“Dear Sir,—The requirements for the practice of archi- 
tecture in America have developed to such an extent w thin 
the last few years that the old system of office apprenticeship 
in most cases no longer suffices as a complete training for the 
intending practitioner. While the architectural schools are 
providing advantages of a high degree, a large proportion 
of the young men striving to equip themselves for the prac- 
tice of architecture are unable financially to profit by them, 
and are hence, for the most part, without facilities for syste- 
matic study. One of theymain purposes of the Architec- 
tural League gf America is to raise the standards of training 
among its members, and to further this aim we must lcok to 
the body of experienced practitioners for advice and assist- 
ance. We therefore address you as one of that body and 
request some statement from you in the line with the follow- 
ing questions.”’ 

About 1,000 copies of the circular letter were sent out, 
from which some 125 replies were received, coming from the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. Not all 
of the replies contained direct or specific answers to the 
questions propounded, which will explain any apparent dis- 
crepancies in totals of answers as compared with total 
number of replies. 

The following analysis shows the state of professional 
opinion upon the several points involved in the questions 
contained in the circular letter issued by the committee :— 


Question One. 


Do you think it practicable to arrange the work of the 
office so that draughtsmen who wish to do so may spend a 
certain number of days of each month in pursurt of a definite 
course of architectural studzes ? 


Twenty-eight affirmative, 
negative. Total, eighty-seven. 

As being applicable to the above question, we quote the 
following replies :—- 

“We do not think it possible to arrange the work in an 
office conducted on business lines so that a draughtsman 
might spend a certain number of days each month in pursuit 
of a definite course of architectural studies.’’—Mauran, 
Russell & Garden, St. Louis. 

“No; the draughtsman of restricted means should work 
long enough in an office to accumulate both experience and 
funds enough to take a special college course.’’—Myron 
Hunt & Elmer Grey, Los Angeles. 


Question Two. 


eleven doubtful, fifty-eight 


“What iam your opinion would be the best method of 
organising courses of study to meet the requirements of men 
whose time is largely occupied with office work ? 


Night schools, thirty-seven; ateliers, twenty-one; corre- 
spondence schools, five; regular school attendance, six; club 
classes, four; lecture courses, seven. ~Total, eighty. 

As being specially applicable to this point, we quote the 
following :— 

“JT do not think it desirable in general to attempt to 
organise such courses. I believe it far better for the man 
who needs such instruction to work full time in an office 
rather than half time, and, when he is ready, to take a 
whole year as a special student at some well-equipped archi- 
tectural school. It would seem to come to the same thing in 
the end whether he worked a full year in an office and then 
took a full year at a school, or whether he worked three days 
in‘a-week and spent three days in school for two years. In 
my opinion, the results would be better if the time were 
given ‘solidly first to one and then to the other.’’—Frank 
Miles Day, Philadelphia. , Hove 
“JT will sum up just how I feel about this matter. This 
country is getting full of half-baked schools which are offer- 


yitwA «paper read. by’ Newton A. Wells, chairman’ of: committee 
on-education at the:Detroit Convention of the Architectural League. 
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ing cheap. substitutes for architectural education. I think 
this is a great mistake and is altogether unfair to the boys 
who, knowing no better, think they can somehow get an 
architectural education that. way. You and I know ‘tf is 
impossible. There is no short cut to architecture, unless a 
man is a phenomenal genius, and no man is safe in. assum- 
ing such a condition for himself, I persistently do all I can 
in discouraging the boys from thinking that they can work 
in an office and at the same time get a good architectural 
education. To my mind there are altogether too many edu- 
cational facilities offered of a low grade. What we need is: 
to raise the standard of the best existing schools.’’—C. H. 
Blackall, Boston. eds 

“My feeling, however, is that anyone intending to make 
architecture a profession ought to attend a regular school in 
order to stand any show in these days to make anything 
like a success of his work, since he must shortly compete with 
the graduates of schools in every corner of the country, evem 
remote from the cities.’’—-William A. Otis, Chicago. 

“The best method, in my opinion, is for the men to take 
special courses after a certain amount of study in offices snd 
after they have earned the money and time to give to this 
special course.’’—Wilson Eyre, Philadelphia. 

“The great deficiency in the average draughtsman seems 
to be in the lack of sufficient training in free-hand drawing, 
and I would urge most strongly the courses in life class and 
modelling.’’—Herbert E. Davis, New York City. 

“T may add that in my opinion free-hand drawing ought — 
to be constantly practised at all stages of the architect’s 
career.’’—Chas. H. Moore, Harvard University. vi 

“T cannot take time to answer this question; it amounts ~ 
to a curriculum. I would say in a general way that courses 
should be so arranged as to give students the things they do 
not get in their office work. Such courses would naturally 
include theory more than practice.”’—D. H. Perkins, 
Chicago. 

“J think that the principal things to teach are the ele- 
ments of architecture and architectural composition, and 
these throughout should remain the basis of all teaching, all 
other courses being secondary. This because many pupus 
will not have the time to take up the theoretical branches.’” 
—Whitney Warren, New York City. 


Question Three. 


If such courses could be organised, what branches of study 
would best supplement office work to give a well-rounded 
training for the practice of architecture ? 


Almost all, with exception, favoured the pursuit of ~ 
general cultural studies to be supplemented by such special — 
studies as are essential to the theory and practice of the art — 
of architecture. . 

The following tabulation shows merely the number of 
replies in which certain special branches of study were men- 
tioned :— $5 


History of architecture ; . +. One 
Architectural composition and design . . 45. 
Building construction and engineering . 24 
Free-hand drawing. ; “. ee 
Modelling . : ; : : pe I 
Life-drawing : : : ; ; = hte 
Mathematics : : : k ; as 
Graphics. ; ; 13. 


The following excerpts from replies received will be of 
especial interest :— : onan 
‘“ Free-hand drawing first, last, and all the time, w*th a 
very limited amount of mathematics. As a graduated civil — 
engineer of one of the best institutions in the country, my , 
first inclination would. naturally be to advise. considerable 
engineering; yet since graduating in this course from the 
University of Michigan, class of ’78, my experience, both as — 
a student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and since entering — 
into practice, convinces me. that the gravest defect in all our 
draughtsmen is their inability to draw.’—Wm, A. Otis, 

Chicago. — 
“T think it is impossible under such a course to give a well- _ 
rounded training for the practice of architecture. The sub— 
ject requires more time than can be given in desultory 
methods of study.’-—Wm. A. Boring, New York City... 
“T should advise the study of problems in designing of 

an ideal character such as are not encountered in an office 
practice.’’—Wilson Eyre, Phildelphia. | . 11 
_ “This,: too, -is ‘a question that is difficult to answer, as” 
the training of the -individual. office. is so. varied, for one 
architect. may ‘be essentially.a construetor and. another. a 
designer, and -the men ;in these. respective. offices must: there- — 
fore;have different, needs, Generally speaking, I. would say | 


Aw ec By y @ 


_ Beaux-Arts men, 


_ training in designing in a BEHOOL 
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that’ what we need in this country, both architect and 
draughtsman alike, is that which will develop in us dis- 
eriminating good taste, for without this our work cannot be 
good, no matter how correct our ‘orders,’ nor how excellent 
our construction.’’—Wm. W. Emmart, Baltimore. 

‘“T should say in general that the branches of study to be 
carried on would be those subjects that it is impossible to 
learn in an office, principally the theory underlying the 
actual work which many of the draughtsmen have learned to 
do more or less by rule of thumb. 

_ “In conclusion, I believe that the greatest stress should 
be paid to planning and construction. A good planner will 
develop a building that can be easily and simply constructed. 
I would, therefore, place planning first, and in the study of 
planning I would have a student become familiar with the 
good plans of the world’s best work, particularly of modern 
architecture. I have observed that the best planners —lways 
have in view the appearance of the building as seen from all 
sides. 
ean be cultivated in others, and therefore stress is laid on 
the subject of the study of planning, as it necessarily 
develops the matter of design and architectural character.’’—- 
Alex. B. Trowbridge, New York City. 

“The schools should give the student a thorough ground- 
ing in the great architectural precedents and their applica- 
tion, and an intelligent understanding of them, so that he 


may know why they become established and to what extent 


they meet modern requirements.’’—James B. Cook, Ph.D., 
Memphis, 
Question Four. 

Do you approve of the “atelier’’ system, and would you 
be willing to co-operate with the architectural club in your 
city or vicinity (a) in giving instruction to classes which 
they may organise, or (b) in giving financial aid toward the 
equipment of an “atelier’’ for the study of architectural 
design and kindred subjects ? 

To this question there were ninety-eight replies, of which 


_ eighty were positively favourable to the atelier system, 
_ nearly all of these expressing willingness to co-operate in 


any capacity that seemed most needful. There were four 


_ who favoured the system conditionally, three who expressed 


ignorance, five who were doubtful, and six who expressed 
positive hostility to the system. 
The following extracts from replies are given as repre- 


_ senting opinions which are entitled to especial considera- 


tion :— 

‘““A great proportion of my assistants in design are 
and the ‘atelier’ system of the New York 
Beaux-Arts Society of Architects has therefore found favour 
and is already started. I have given and shall give my 
support to this work and to any other efforts which may be 


made in this line.’”’—D. H. Burnham, Chicago. 


“There are several men in our office who have been con- 


_ tinuously promoted—and in rapid succession—because of the 


work they have done outside of office house in ‘ateliers’ 
established here, most of which are under the supervision of 
the Beaux-Arts Society.’’—Thomas Hastings, of Carrére & 
Hastings, New York City. 

_“T approve the ‘atelier’ system in principle, but I do 
not think it will reach the draughtsman who cannot get his 
We have had but very 
ee suecess in Cincinnati in trying to establish an 

elier,’ and the few who have taken part in it have com- 
plained that there is no real instruction given them. It 
appears to be merely a test of previously acquired know- 
—A. O. Elzner, of Elzner & Anderson, Cincinnati. 
“I do approve the ‘atelier’ system, having had experi- 
ence in almost every method of instruction. I. should be 
willing to give instruction in ‘ateliers’ organised by the 
Architectural League of America, providing I found myself 
able to dispose of sufficient time for the purpose. "—John Vig 
van Pelt, New York City. 

“T-am in unqualified favour of the 


‘atelier’ system, 


and will be glad to corroborate with the Architectural Club 


of this city to assist in:every way in the founding and main- 
tenance.of an architectural ‘ atelier. , Leet: Wells Pietsch, 
Baltimore. 

Se 6s.’ In this connection I wbald: une you to the report 
of: ‘the A. I. A’ committee on education, noo ena se ae ya 

_ Clipston Sturgis, Boston. 

“The system now used by the Biareee Society 4 is ex- 
Vecttent j in the main, but in some respects not adapted: to the 


_ heeds -of students who: are occupied ‘most of -the ordinary 


working hours:. The requirement of preparing ithe esquiesse 
én-loge is-objectionable because it shuts out the possibility of 


It is a special talent which is born in some and which ° 


tive stages of the work, and for the further reason that it 
has absolutely no counterpart in practice.”—A. van Brunt 
& Bros., Kansas City. 

‘The ‘atelier’ system is most helpful and valuable, but 
only after the student has acquired the fundamentals,’’— 
T. M. Donaldson, of Donaldson & Meier, Detroit. 

“T distinctly approve the ‘ atelier’ system, though I could 
wish its results other than they generally are. ‘As to Phila- 
delphia, we already have an excellent ‘atelier’ not in need 
of financial aid.’’—Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia.. 

‘‘ With regard to the ‘atelier’ system, I would say that 
we have one here, and that the objection fo it is that very 
few men can stand the strain of night work when they are 
occupied in offices during the day; most of the men, [ 
understand, break down under the strain.’’—Wilson Kyre,. 
Philadelphia, 

‘‘The long drawn-out ‘atelier’ system as practised in 
Paris is in my opinion thoroughly unsound for young, 
students. The average French architectural student can 
draw in a certain very charming way; his knowledge even 
of the history of French architecture is phenomenally 
meagre, and his ignorance of all other architecture abysmal. 
The American college student who goes to Paris is in a far 
better position to get the real benefit of ‘ atelier’ training 
within a reasonable time. What architectural students most 
need is a better grounding in scholarship, science and Bheor ys 
and far less of dexterity in conventional draughting.’’ 
Percy E. Nobbs, M.A., Department of Architecture, McGill 
University, Montreal. 

‘* Since the ‘ atelier’ is the best I know of, and America 
will surely have good architecture only when it has, like the 
French, a systematic, consistent architecture raisonné. It 
seems specially necessary to teach logic and restraint to a. 
nation so restless and ignorant of the fine arts as America. 


I would assist in your (a) and (b) work.’’—E. A. Kent,. 
Buffalo. 
‘“The ‘atelier’ system has produced many. clever men, 


and in several instances they have been able to compete 
successfully against the strongest men of the Ecole in Paris 
in the regular problems of the first class. Any one know- 


, ing the cleverness and technical ability of the French 


students must realise that this is quite an achievement. 
Regardless of the merits of the Beaux-Arts or of the scheme 
of sending an American to Paris for study, the point is plain 
that the ‘ atelier’ system is capable of developing a draughts- 
man to the utmost.’’—Alex. B. Trowbridge, of Trowbridge 
& Ackerman, New York City. 

The above quotations contain most that can be said for 
and against the ‘‘atelier’’ system. It would, however, be 
unfair and evidence of narrow sympathies, not to put before: 
this body the printed manifesto of the Beaux-Arts Society, 
in which its aims and conditions of membership are plainly 


stated. We therefore present the communication of Mr. 
Lloyd Warren, president of the Beaux-Arts Society, in 
full :— 


“Tn answer to your letter of the 15th inst., I would say 
that the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has long ago re- 
cognised the fact that, as you say, a large proportion of 
young architects are unable to profit by the education given 
in the universities, and that it has been running a series of 
competitions to enable these men to obtain instruction out- 
side of their office practice. To answer your questions cate-- 
gorically, I would say :-— 

© lst.- Yes, 

‘©2nd. To join 8. B. A. A. competitions. 

‘3rd. To organise in various towns courses given after- 
office hours, which would teach the things essential in archi- 
tectural practice. These should be at least a history, of 
architecture and decoration by means of lantern slides, and 
theory of modern architecture. The lectures to be delivered 
by men in practice, each one speaking on his own specialty, or: 
on the particular type of building which he has. himself 
erected. A course on practical construction such as is. used 
in the locality, and a course in mathematics. 

‘Ath. I believe that the ‘atelier’ _ system. 3 is the, only 
practica] one, and that its best use, can be, put to rendering 
competitions of the 8, B. A. A. , thereby entering into a, large 
field of competition, which is far more. stimulating than a 
narrow one. 

‘* The object of teaching is ‘to develop, . not an tattalan 
of the French style, but to encourage any, local influences 
that may arise in any, part of the. country, and any head, of 

an ‘atelier’ system which sends in three- drawings to.any 


- competition has.a right, to: be. a. mentber of the jury: wher 
| that. competition is judged, ithe-object* being to ‘admit all’ 
eedy, vresearch, and guiding criticism in the first and incep- | Rew influences to a hearing. 
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‘Hoping to hear from. you again on this matter, I am, 
‘yours very truly, (Signed) Lloyd Warren, President.” 
Question Five. 


If the plan of establishing ‘‘ ateliers”’ or classes in con- 
nection with the architectural clubs of the League proves 
desirable and practicable, do you think that periodical com- 
petitions organised by the League, possibly tn conjunction 
with the A.I.A., in a manner similar to the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, might accomplish any results not 
already accomplished by that society toward the develop- 
ment of native taste in architectural forms and decorations ? 

To this question ninety-nine replies were made, of which 
ninety-two favoured the principle of competitions, while 
seven were opposed to competitions of any kind. Of the 
ninety-two who favoured competitions, thirty-seven favoured 
the organisation of such in connection with the A.I.A. and 
in addition to the competitions already organised by the 
Beaux-Arts Society ; twenty-five were in favour of joining 
the competitions of the Beaux-Arts Society, and not organis- 
ing new or independent competitions ; twenty-nine avoided 
committing themselves to any given policy, while yet favour- 
ing the principle of competitions in general. 

The following replies are quoted as representing opinions 
upon the several sides of the question :— 

‘‘TIn answer to your fourth and fifth questions, I confess 
frankly that I do not understand the purpose of your 
organisation ; the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has a 
well-established system with many ‘ateliers’ in charge of 
competent instructors all over the country, and I do not 
believe that the members of your organisation have the train- 
ing to justify them in starting what amounts to an opposi- 
tion scheme of instruction.’’—Charles Butler, of Butler & 
Rodman, New York City. 

‘‘T think it would be better to take part in the Beaux- 
Arts competitions, although there might be others held by 
‘the League.’’—John B. Robinson, New York City. 

‘‘ While I am not a member of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects, and while I therefore have no active interest 
in their system of education, I do believe that the Archi- 
tectural League of America would aid the cause of architec- 
tural education more effectively by coming in and putting 
their shoulders to the wheel that is already in motion, rather 
than to organise an independent movement. It seems to me 
that the closest possible brotherhood amongst architects of 
every shade of opinion and taste is an absolute essential for 
‘the success of this great cause.’’—H. van Buren Magonigle, 
New York City. 

‘‘We would suggest that the League and the Institute 
agree upon programmes for competition following the method 
-only of the Beaux-Arts but choosing for subjects problems 
more frequently met with in offices, not necessarily hack- 
neyed every-day problems, but adding to the ideal conditions 
of the French the practical restrictions and the added 
interest of the local habitat to such ideal conditions. It 
might be well to unite with the Beaux-Arts for a final com- 
petition of the year on the same programme, but we believe 
the balance of the time, say nine months, it would be best 
to follow an independent scheme of the Leagues and the 
Institutes.’’—Mauran, Russell & Garden, St. Louis. 

‘Unless the League prove strong enough to hold the at- 
tention of the younger men in an oppositional competition, 
it would be better to combine with the competition now estab- 
‘lished.’,—Wm. A. Boring, New York City. 

‘Quite possibly. However, I do not believe that origin- 
ality is what is.needed so much in our architecture as 
rationality and propriety.’’—Albert C, Phelps, Secretary 
‘College of Architecture, Cornell University. 

‘Results and good results will be accomplished if this 
work is done in conjunction with the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects.’’—F. H. Holden, Chairman Committee on Archi- 
‘tecture, Architectural League of New York. 

‘‘ Beaux-Arts competitions are good, but they come at 
long intervals and require highly skilled draughtsmanship. I 
should like to see monthly competitions among the local men 
in every large city. They would not interfere with the great 
‘competitions, and would have a special advantage in en- 
couraging the development of local schools of architecture, 
to which I look forward as an important factor in the 
future of American art.’’—T. M. Clark, Boston. 

‘“No. I am at last convinced that the national style will 
only be worked out in the maturer years of well trained 
carchitects’ practice.’’—Albert Kelsey, Philadelphia. 


Summary. 
Taking up the questionsin detail, we find— 
1st. There is a strong trend of opinion against the prac- 
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ticability of allowing draughtsmen to take time out of regular 


office hours for the purpose of study... Re 
2nd. It is the opinion of a large majority that such 
study must be. pursued outside of office hours; also, that 
such. study can never compensate for the lack of regular 
school training. sot eed 
3rd, There is a strong trend of feeling in the profession 
that those men have natural gifts of will and _ talent 


which are worth cultivating. will overcome the difficulties 


standing in the way of educational training. — a 
It is also evident from replies received that general cul- 


‘ture is considered as a first essential to the educational 


equipment of the architect, and that those special branches 
of knowledge essential to successful practice of the art may 
be included under the three heads—historical, theoretical, 
and technical. 

4th. It is shown that more than seventy-five per cent. of 
the replies favour the ‘“‘atelier’’ system as at present 
organised by the Beaux-Arts Society. These significant 
facts appear, however. The ‘‘atelier’’ system presupposes 
a goodly degree of educational training and is best adapted 


to aid in the development of skill in artistic designing among 


draughtsmen who have already acquired what the schools can 
give. 

~ 5th. It would seem from the replies received, that com- 
petitions are considered as a valuable stimulant and aid to 
progress, and that there is a large body of draughtsmen 
throughout the country to whom the advantages of the 


Beaux-Arts competitions are not available because of in- — 


adequate preparation, or insularity of location. There is 
division of opinion as to the advisability of organising new 
or independent competitions by the League. In any case, 


such competitions must necessarily appeal to a lower grade 


of talent and preparation than do the competitions of ‘the 
Beaux-Arts Society. 
Your committee recommends the following :— 


That the clubs put their energy on the stimulating of an 


enthusiastic activity among its members which will banish 
from the club rooms the commercial spirit and establish a 
close relationship between the older and younger members of 
the club. : ‘a 
That this can best be accomplished by the “‘ atelier” 
system of working, in which the older men give their time 


and energy to teaching the younger men by criticism or ~ 


working shoulder to shoulder with them. 
Your committee believes that the education of draughts- 


men should include a thorough training in historical, theo- 


retical and technical knowledge. 
Newton A. Wetts, Chairman, — 
Freperick M. Mann, 
H. VY. von Houst. 


EGYPTIAN SCARABS. 


A LECTURE was given at the Rylands Library, Man- 


chester, by Professor P. E. Newberry, of Liverpool j 


University, on ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian Scarabs.’’ 

The Professor said his own special work had lain not 
among libraries and printed books but among sculptured 
tombs and seals. 


the earliest times. 


known as scarabs. It was this variety of which large num- 
bers were found in the tombs of ancient Egypt. Like the 
gems of Greece and Italy, the Egyptian seals were usually 
found in excellent preservation. Indeed, hese interesting 


early records of a long-past age often continued to this day 


as perfect in their finished and delicate workmanship as 
when they left the hands of the ancient lapidary. Thousands 


had been found in the ruins of the towns and villages of 


Egypt, and the peasant often turned them up with his 
plough. To the student of the history and civilisation of 


ancient Hgypt the importance of these seals and sealings was 


as great as were coins to the student of ancient Rome and 
Greece, They presented in their varied styles, with the 
engravings and designs upon them, illustrations of the 


early history and the manners and customs of ancient Egypt 


which would otherwise have been wholly lost. 


The seal, which had been used from these earliest times, 
8, as 


was still used to-day. We used it for legal docume 
the ancients used it, and as an emblem of authority. "What 


| locks and keys are to-day seals were to the people of the 


The earliest inscribed objects were seals, — 
and it was possible by their means to trace the history of © 
Ancient Egyptian seals were of various — 
forms, but large numbers of them were in the form of the - 
scarab beetle, and specimens of that kind were universally — 


world of which he spoke. In ancient times no, man left | 
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his home without sealing up his valuable property, The 
seal was used as security against fraud, as taking the place 
of the modern signature, and in many other ways. The dis- 
covery of the impression of the seal upon a plastic substance 
was one of the most momentous discoveries ever made. To 
the printing press and movable type appeared a long way 
to travel, but we had the germ of the great invention of 
printing in the simple seal. From the scarab form of seal, 
which later for convenience was attached to the finger by a 
piece of wire, we arrived at the signet ring and the key of 
to-day. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LIBRARIES. 


OME representatives of the libraries committee of the 
Manchester Corporation lately visited the principal 
libraries in England as well as those in the United States 
and Canada. In the large report recording their experience, 
are the following suggestions :— 

One of the most striking features of modern libraries is 
the method of storing books in metal stacks. It is a plan 
now adopted for all large libraries, European as well as 
American. The shelves may be of wood or enamelled metal, 
and we recommend glass floors, with ventilation openings in 
the centre, as at the M‘Gill University library. As the 
book-cases are only 7 feet high, the attendant is able to reach 
any book without a ladder. The tiers may, of course, rise 
to any height that may be found convenient. At the Boston 


_ library there are six floors, at the Congress library nine, at 


Albany ten, and at Pittsburgh eleven floors. Electric lifts 
should be provided throughout the stack to enable the 
attendant on each floor to send the required book to the 
delivery desk without loss of time. A system of pneumatic 
tubes for the purpose of conveying the readers’ tickets from 
the desk to the stack is found to be conducive to efficient 
service, 

The reading-rooms in the new library, while being easy of 
access, should be so arranged that the readers and students 
would be able to work in comfort and with freedom from dis- 
traction. They should have a plentiful supply of the 


- ordinary books of reference ready to their hands, and the 
_ book stack should be placed in such a position that any book 
-required could be procured with the least possible delay. 


The shape of the principal reading-room may be deter- 
mined by the design or plan of the general building. We 
inspected several rectangular or oblong reading-rooms, which 
seemed to serve their purpose admirably. One of the best 
is the Bates Hall, in the Boston public library.. Another is 
the great room in the New York public library. If a circular 
or octagonal reading-room were found desirable, we may 


_ point to the main reading-room of the Congress library as a 


pattern for adoption. 

Particular attention should be directed to the lighting of 
the reading-room. Plenty of daylight should be admitted, 
and for dark days and for evenings we think a well-diffused 
electric light, rather than table lamps for individual readers 
should be preferred. 

The delivery counter should be so placed that the attend- 
ants would have oversight of the whole room. In large 
oblong rooms it is found necessary to have attendants at 
different points. 

From the details already furnished it will be seen that 
a large reading-room for periodicals is essential. 

It has been pointed out that newspapers are not generally 
provided in American libraries, and we have formed the 
opinion that they may be left out of consideration in our 
Central library, except as regards certain newspapers to be 
kept on file for reference. As the library has files of all 
the Manchester newspapers, as well as of the London Times, 
for more than a hundred years, large storage will of neces- 


_ sity have to be provided. The unbound back numbers and 


the sets of bound volumes of general periodicals should be 
kept in or near this room, as in most American libraries. 
Another department of great importance to which ample 
Space should be assigned is the Technical departmenf, in 
which the patent publications of England, America, and 


_ other countries will be kept. The large and valuable collec- 


tion of books and journals on technical and industrial sub- 


jects will also be located in this department. We recommend 


that readers shall have access to the shelves in this depart- 
ment, in which there should be tables and chairs for not less 
than fifty readers. oe K étvy shee 


. git is essential that a Statistical and Commercial départ- 


“tt 


ment should be provided. It would include directories, Par- 
. liamentary papers, foreign and colonial Government and 


municipal documents, consular réports on trade, treatises on 
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various branches of political economy, and other works of a: 
like nature. 

The Periodical, Technical, and Statistical departments, 
being much frequented, should be located on the ground 
floor. 

The Art library, embracing a very extensive collection 
of books on architecture, should be housed in a special room, 
with shelving and furniture adapted to the books, many of 
which are of great size and value. From our observations 
in America, we believe it would serve a useful purpose if 
we had a collection of photographs and engravings, as in the 
art libraries of Harvard, Newark, and other places. Yor 
these collections suitable drawers and cases occupying con- 
siderable space would be required. 

It is necessary that there should be a special room for the 
Thomas Greenwood library of 12,000 volumes, to which the 
donor is constantly making additions. In this room the 
Edward Edwards collection (presented by Mr. Greenwood) 
would be placed. The Greenwood library includes many rare 
and finely bound books, and a number of Oriental manu- 
script rolls, tablets, and other items in unusual forms, for 
which there should be suitable cabinets. 

The Henry Watson music library is one of the chief 
collections of the kind in existence. It contains 25,000 
volumes, besides many thousands of loose pieces, all of which 
are available for lending as well as for reference, and 
deserves as fine a room as that of the Allen A. Brown music 
library at Boston. 

Another special department is that devoted to the col- 
lection of local prints, drawings, maps, and broadsides, some 
being framed, and the rest in portfolios, forming the nucleus: 
of a local historical museum. 

The Foreign library, now temporarily stored at the 
Cheetham branch, will form another special department. 
When this large collection is reclassified and catalogued it 
will undoubtedly prove of great value to a large number of 
citizens, 

It will have been noticed from this report that the 
majority of the books in the large public libraries of America 
are at the service of readers for home use. It is not sug- 
gested that the reference books should be lent out, but we 
consider that it is highly desirable that a lending depart- 
ment of standard and high-class books should be established 
at the Central Library, 

In addition to a general catalogue, each department 
would require its own catalogue. The cabinet of drawers 
containing the card catalogue should be placed in the main 
reading-room or in an adjacent room. 

It is desirable that sufficient space be provided for show 
cases for the exhibition of books, manuscripts, prints, bind- 
ings, &c., as at thé Congress library, the New York library, 


the British Museum, the John Rylands library, and in the 


entrance hall of our present Reference library. 

A lecture-room and rooms for meetings of literary and 
kindred societies should be provided. Such rooms are in 
constant use in American libraries and in some English ones. 
The committee have had many requests from societies and 
classes for permission to visit the Reference library for the 
purpose of consulting special groups of books, but the only 
accommodation we have hitherto been able to afford has been 
our small and inconvenient committee-room. 

The provision of suitable accommodation and appliances 
for carrying on the cataloguing and other work of the 
library is a matter the importance of which cannot be over- 
rated. Our reference library is singularly lacking in such 
accommodation—indeed, it would be difficult to find any- 
where a library so poorly equipped; and the officials are 
greatly hampered in their duties, which include the adminis- 
tration of the branch libraries as well as of the reference 
library. It will be known to the committee that their 
cataloguing is much in arrear with regard both to the refer- 
ence and branch libraries. This is accounted for by want of 
an adequate staff, and space in which to carry on their work. 
We met with several instances in America where, in libraries 


_of a past generation, want of foresight in respect of executive 


offices and work-rooms had resulted in material interference 
with economy and efficiency of management. In all modern 
libraries in that country, however, the most liberal pro- 


‘vision is made for cataloguing rooms, receiving and unpack- 
ing rooms, work-rooms for bookbinders and _ others, store- 


rooms for supplies, lunch-rooms for the staff; and other 
conveniences, 


The Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend approval’ of the plans of -new district 


police station at MacLeod Street at’a probable'cost of 6,000/. 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


tute of Architects, Mr. George Bell presided. : 
John Maurice Arthur, Airdrie; Hugh Dale, Glasgow ; 


Allan Ferguson Duncan, Glasgow ; George Donaldson Cop- 


land, Glasgow ; Charles Rennie Mackintosh, Glasgow ; and 


‘Arthur James Stewart, Johannesburg, were unanimously | 
elected Fellows; and it was reported that Mr. A. G. Hen- 


derson, Shawlands, had been elected an Associate member. 
The secretary submitted a report on matters which had been 
dealt with by the Council since last general meeting. 
communication had been received from the R.I.B.A. regard- 
ing international competitions, the various articles of which 
were approved, and it was agreed to suggest in returning the 
papers to London that a larger representation of the country 
promoting the competition might be allowed. On com- 
munications from the Lord Provost, the National Amalga- 
mated Furnishing Trades Association, and Mr. Burnet re- 
garding wood carvers, the members expressed their sym- 
pathy and agreed to do what they could to give employment 
to the local wood carvers. The provisions of the Town Plan- 
ning Bill at present before Parliament were approved of 


generally, but it was thought that the benefits the Bill is’ 


likely to confer would be increased and the danger of mal- 
administration lessened by the inclusion of clauses providing 
for (1) the creation of locally-appointed committees of ex- 
perts to whom town-planning schemes should be referred, 
and whose suggestions should be submitted to the Local 
Government Board; (2) specific permission for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects-to appear before and make 
representations as ‘‘ persons affected ’’ at inquiries held by 
the Local Government Board before the approval of town- 
planning schemes. The secretary was instructed to write the 
Scottish members of Parliament on the committee express- 
ing the hope that they would see their way to urge that these 
provisions be added to the Bill. The draft of a tribute by 
the Institute to Augustus Saint Gaudens, sculptor, was 
read and approved, and the president and secretary were 
appointed to sign it.on behalf of the Institute. 


4, GEOLOGY AND ART. 
N address was délivered at the opening meeting of the 

Edinburgh Geological Society by the retiring president, 
Mr. Ralph Richardson, on ‘‘Geology and Art.” After 
citing Wordsworth’s criticisms, he referred to the great 
artists and poets, such as Leonardo da Vinci, Goethe, and 
Tennyson, who had studied geology minutely. He pointed 
out that quaternary geology revealed the first human art, and 
showed on the screen numerous sketches of animals, &c., by 
prehistoric men found in caverns in France, Spain, and 
Ireland. He insisted that painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects require a knowledge of geology, and that no school of 
art. could be considered completely equipped without having 
a teacher of geology on its staff. Artists must study geology 
in order to be able to differentiate and properly represent the 
various rocks, for every rock had a definite form of its own, 
and until the artist grasped this fact he would not be able to 
‘truthfully depict the district. He described the liberties 
with Nature taken by some landscape painters, and instanced 
Turner, showing on the screen landscapes by Turner which 
‘were proved by Hamerton to be untrue to Nature. He 
quoted Ruskin to show that there was no divorce between 
geology and art, and pointed out that Ruskin had been, when 
at Oxford, an enthusiastic geologist under Dr. Buckland, the 
friend and companion of Agassiz. 


> 


Franco-British Awards. 

S1r,—Living near Shepherd’s Bush, not unfrequently I 
stroll into the Exhibition, and of late I have noticed a few, 
feature, which is of at least passing interest. 

I refer to the wholesale distribution of awards by the 


ocmposite jury. ‘‘ Where all the women are fair, who is 
remarkable ? Where all the men Apollos, who is not ugly ?”’— 
A gold medal, a grand prix, a diploma of honour, &c., &c.— 
these or any of them are undoubtedly welcome awards in 
themselves, but their value is much discounted by reason of 
their multiplicity. Indeed, so numerous are they, that the 
distinction par excellence would seem to lie with the com- 


Ad 


| paratively few unticketed firms. 


T the last quarterly general meeting of the Glasgow Insti- | do I hear you remark? 


Messrs. | 


held by him since 1884. His resignation has been 


Lucus sed non lucendo, 
Not at all; the Iron: Duke, in his 
severe simplicity, was a more notable figure than his bril- 
liantly-bedecked staff. And if I hear you remark that Nelson — 
was fond of display, kindly remember that it proved the 
cause of his destruction. 

If any of the tickets at the Exhibition are more valuable 
than any others, I think it is-those bearing the words “‘ Hors 
Concours.” 

In the same way that Departmental orders to firms are 
no sure test of the merit of goods and patents (and I always 
lay emphasis on this when I see travellers at my office) so” 
are exhibition diplomas of discountable value; and were 
not the dear public so gullible, we should see less of such 
silly displays as that at Shepherd’s Bush, where most of 
the firms are rematkable, and but few notable.—Obediently 
yours, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
advise members to avoid taking part in the competition for 
the Blackpool. Library. : 

The Late Albert Maignan, the French painter, has 
bequeathed to the Society of French Artists sufficient funds 
to create a prize of 1,200 frances, which will be awarded every 
second year to “un artiste homme” painter or sculptor. 

A Party of Japanese Students of Architecture have visited 
the Houses of Parliament in Westminster. They have been 
appointed to examine similar buildings in other countries for 
the purpose of preparing a report and plans relating to a 
legislative palace in Japan. 


Sir Rowand Anderson had a special interview with Mr. 
Haldane at the War Office this week as to the proposed 
cavalry barracks on the Redford estate at Colinton, and was 
assured by him that not only would the architectural 
character of the buildings receive special attention, but the 
trees and the roads surrounding the estate would have their 
attractive and picturesque character retained. 


The French Academy of Fine Arts has awarded a prize of 
2,700 francs to one lady artist for paintings, and 1,000 francs 
to her sister for miniatures. 


The Late Mr. Francis Haslam Oldham, F.R.1B.A., aged 
sixty-three, of Woodside, Sale, and of 16 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester, architect, has left estate valued at 8,9711. 


The Late Charles Sequin has given authority to the 
authorities of the Louvre to select from his collection any 
paintings, sculpture or other works of art they may consider 
suitable for the museum to the value of a million of francs. 
If preferred, they can receive instead the value of the works 
in money. The medals and engraved stones are to go to the 
National Library, and his vases and examples of goldsmiths’ 
work to the Museum of Decorative Art. 


__& Paper on “ Sculpture and its Relation to Architecture” 
will be read by Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens at the meeting of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society on Monday next. 


Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., has received a commission for 
a statue of the late Sir George Livesey, the engineer, which 
will be placed in the offices of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 

A Lecture on “The Renaissance Palaces of Rome (illus- 
trated)” will be given by Mr. Banister Fletcher at the 
University of London on Monday. 

The Total Profits of the Winchester national pageant have 
been returned at 2,562/. 14s. 2d. Of this sum 2,000/. has 
already been handed to the Dean and Chapter of the cathe- 
dral, and now after the settlement of all accounts a further 
sum of 3380/. is available for the Cathedral Preservation Fund. 

The Wolverhampton Borough Education Committee at 
their last meeting considered a recommendation by a committee 
for the appointment of Messrs. F. H. Fleeming & Son, archi- 
tects to the committee, to prepare plans, specification, &c., for 
proposed new school to be erected at Graiseley, on terms 
agreed on. The recommendation was opposed, and. suggested 
that the matter should be submitted to the open competition 
of the architects in:the town. The chairman said he hada 
Jetter from the Architects’ Association in favour of Messrs. 
Fleeming doing the work. Messrs. F. H. Fleeming & Son 
were eventually appointed architects. 


Dr. Arthur John Evans, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, has tendered ‘to — 
the visitors his resignation of the keepership, which has been 

accepted 
by them, to take effect, on December 31 next, 
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THE WEEK. 


‘Tuere have been discussions for some time past about | 


taking advantage of the new buildings to adopt a different 
arrangement of the contents of the South Kensington 
Museum. Assuming that the original intentions of the 
founders are to be realised, all the objects should be avyail- 
able for use by designers, and for that purpose there ought 
to be no loss of time in discovering them. It has been 
therefore decided to classify the collections as far as pos- 
sible by materials, and to constitute the following eight 
departments:—(1) Architecture (original architectural 
objects and sculpture); (2) Metalwork; (3) Woodwork 
and Leatherwork; (4) Textiles; (5) Ceramics, Enamels 
and Glass ; (6) Engraving, Illustration and Design ; (7) the 
Library; (8) Pictures. Arrangements have further been 
made in the new and old buildings of the Museum by 
which the staff attached to each of the eight departments 
will be provided with suitable offices in close proximity to 
the collections respectively under their charge. This will 
be of immense assistance not only for securing the proper 
care of the collections, but also for the benefit of students 
seeking information as to the collections or individual ex- 
hibits. The process of transferring and arranging the 
‘exhibits in the new buildings will begin very shortly. A 
considerable space of time, however, must elapse before 
the rearrangement is completed, and the opportunity thus 
afforded will be utilised to carry out a very careful sifting 
end classification of the whole of the collections. The 
‘Victoria and Albert Museum is, moreover, to be placed 
‘on an independent basis equipped with the necessary ad- 
nunistrative as well as technical machinery and staff. A 
new post, under the title of ‘‘ Director and Secretary of the 
_ Art Museum,”’ has been created, and Mr. Ceci, H. Surru, 
of the British Museum, who has devoted great. attention 
to the question of the present condition and the future 
development of the Art Museum, obtains the appointment. 
Mr. A. B. Sxinner, the existing Director, will in future 
take charge of a new Department of Architecture and 
Sculpture to be created in the Museum. 


A LECTURE was delivered by Mr. Atrrep Parsons, 
A.R.A., in connection with the opening of the Winchester 
Art Exhibition. In the course of it he said just now 
‘they were having a terrible time of old masters, whom 
‘they all admired and loved, but it was very hard for 
the moderns, who were trying all sorts of experiments 
and doing tentative work to compete with a work having 
@ simplicity of aim and colouring, yet constantly they 
saw the collected works of old masters, and-then the 
eritics wrote and abused the poor modern exhibition as if 
the old masters’ works were the outcome of one year’s 
artistic work. They were the result of many generations, 
sorted out by Time, the bad ones destroyed or forgotten 
or gone, and the cream of the past collected and dis- 
played. They could not expect an exhibition from one 
year’s output, for in the whole history of the world a 
masterpiece was not produced every year. If they went 
through the work of modern artists they would see certain 
efforts to express new principles which had never been 
expressed until our generation. In the art in which he 
‘was most interested, that of landscape, they would find 
certain problems of light and air and sky and sunshine 
which were never tackled at all by the old masters. In 
a Cuyp they would feel that the sunshine always had a 
hazy, yellow glow; they would not find him trying the 
different effects of sunshine and recognising that sunshine 
varied as much as a cloudy day. In conclusion, Mr. 
Parsons maintained that Ruskin was right, whose dictum 
was *‘ All great art is praise.’ He said it was a rule 
that. would guide the greatest master and the merest 
beginner, that if he tried to paint a thing which he cared 
for he would do it surely and swiftly, but if he painted it 


because he wanted to make a beautiful drawing he would 
never make one. That rule held good, and was in danger 
sometimes of being forgotten. 


Tue difficulty of ascertaining the weight of timber was 
exemplified last week at the Hungerford Petty Sessions. 
By the Locomotives Act no waggon with four wheels 
is to carry more than eight tons unless with special 
sanction from the County Council. A firm of sawmill 
owners were summoned for placing more than ten tons 
on one of their waggons. The Surveyor of the Highways 
said he measured the timber, which was oak, and found 
there were 355.57 cubic feet. Assuming that 34 cubic 
feet constituted a ton, the load would exceed ten tons. 
The County Surveyor of Berkshire calculated that the 
cubic measurement was 354 cubic feet, and the usual 
calculation was 25 to 30 cubic feet per ton. A surveyor 
who had measured the trees when standing said the total 
measurement was 192 cubic feet, and they were sold 
at that figure. The numbers were painted on the trees. 
The engine driver declared there would be great difficulty 
in placing ten tons on the waggon. A chartered surveyor 
of 35 years’ standing said that 42 tons would be the 
weight of the load according to the measurement supplied 
him. Forty feet to the ton was reckoned for all hard 
wood ; 50 feet for soft wood. It would be impossible for 
accurate measurements to be taken in the way the sur- 
veyors attempted it. The trees would require to be taken 
apart. After such differences between experts the Bench 
must have been puzzled. They accordingly said that no 
case was made out, and the summons was dismissed. 
As weights have acquired increased importance in con- 
nection with the maintenance of the roads the county 
authorities would find it advantageous and economical to 
set up weighing machines. 


A PROPHET is sometimes said to be without honour in 
his own country. But Professor Goopyrar, of the 
Brooklyn Museum, must admit that American architects 
are realising the value of his discoveries. He lectured 
recently before the architects in Buffalo on the subject of 
the way in which an increase of height was obtained by 
medieval architects in the interior of their churches, by 
preferring curved to perpendicular lines. It was an 
almost universal practice of building the naves and some 
of the aisles of those churches upon diverging perpen- 
dicular lines. In some instances the supporting pillars 
of the nave were given an outward pitch from the pave- 
ment to the vaulted roof, while in other cases the shaft 
would be perpendicular to the clerestory, and from that 
point to the roof the line would be found to diverge until 
the distance between the shafting at the roof would be 
greater than that at the pavement by from several inches 
to two feet and over. 


Tue next Convention of the American Institute. of 
Architects will be held in Washington from the 15th to the 
17th December. The topic to be considered at this Con- 
vention is the creation of a Department or Bureau of the 
Federal Government with a board of consulting artists, 
which would have control of buildings, landscape work, 
statuary, paintings and mural decoration, so as to har- 
monise and systematise work of this character under. the 
jurisdiction of the Government. As we lately remarked, 
Americans of many classes appear to be pining for an 
extension of Government interference into private affairs, 
as if liberty ‘and licence were identical. It is the more 
remarkable in the United States because only. a short. 
period has elapsed since nearly every architect in private 
practice was in rebellion against the official architects 
who designed public buildings. What is contemplated, no 
doubt, is that a few fortunate architects will be appointed 
and will exercise power unchecked during a certain 
number of years. 
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IRISH ARCHA-OLOGY. 


RCHZXOLOGY is studied in Ireland_in a manner 
which is unlike that adopted in most other parts 
of Europe. Elsewhere it is recognised that one effect of 
time is.seen in progress. Frenchmen are very anxious to 
discover the sites of Roman stations, and they look with 
pleasure on the slightest evidence of Roman occupation, 
if it were only a simple trinket or some article for domestic 
use.. The most patriotic lovers of ancient Gaul would not 
care to resuscitate the kind of life led by the people before 
the Roman invasion; and, indeed, if France is supposed 
to be ahead of the rest of the world in arts and literature, 
the cause is ascribed to the fortunate circumstance that 
many Romans settled in the country. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, a belief prevails that 
Danes and other Norman invaders were obstacles to the 
progress of civilisation. The natives in an earlier age 
are believed to have been far more cuitured than the 
strangers who profaned the valleys. In support of this 
view, reliance is placed on the occasional missionaries 
from Ireland who visited the Continent, on the large 
number of monastic schools existing on the island, and 
on the elaboration of the ornament of metalworkers and 
illuminators. Whatever importance may be attached to 
the evidence there is no doubt that the general state of 
Ireland was not in keeping with the arts of peace. In 
the ecclesiastical establishments, no doubt, the arts were 
practised ; but beyond the walls war was always immi- 
nent. The first article in the last number of the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
affords an example of what we mean. It is a comment 
on an ogham inscription found in August in the county of 
Cork. Our readers know the characteristics of that 
manner of writing. It is suggestive of the scores which 
used to be seen in public-houses before writing was a 
general accomplishment. There is one long line and then 
several strokes on one or other side. In this case the 
strokes mean Cattubuttas or Cathubudas. Sir Jonny 
Ruys, who is an authority on such subjects, has en- 
deavoured to interpret it, and in doing so displays his 
well-known skill in philology. It is curious that with all 
his efforts he is only able to impart to it a warlike 
interpretation., It may mean ‘‘ he who stays or stops the 
battle,’’ or, more probably, ‘‘ one who binds a host, one 
who takes a battalion prisoners.’’ 
tion, like many other oghams, related to some contest of 
armed men, and it may be taken as suggestive of the dis- 
turbed state of the people during many centuries. 

Another and more important revelation is afforded in 
the second paper, ‘‘ Notes on Ardee, co. Louth,’’ by ‘Mr. 
J. T. Donan, M.A. At present Ardee probably has not 
two thousand inhabitants, but “‘ it has a unique place in 
our literature as the scene of the Fight at the. Ford.’’ 
That, however,.was only one among many battles. Mur- 
rocu of the Leather Cloaks—-‘‘ The Hector of the West of 
Europe ’’—was defeated and slain in.943. ‘‘ The Battles 
of the Kings with opposition ’’ were fought in 1075. 
Another battle took. place in 1128 and one in 1159. Under 
the English there was.a great change. RoGER: DE 
Prepparp, the Norman, who obtained the place, erected 
a fine castle (part of which is still standing). He also 
founded a Trinitarian monastery and built a hospital. 
There is also a Carmelite abbey. Epwarp Bruce was 
invited by the Irish chiefs to come over and help them 
to expel the English. He seized Ardee. Many of the 
people of the town took refuge in the Carmelite church 
and were all burned to death. It is remarkable té find 
that three mills were obtained as property of the kings, 
in order to grind corn for English troops. In fact, as an 
outpost of the Pale Ardee was unfortunate. 
of the Cromwellian soldiers gained possession of it, and 
‘within ten years they erected ‘‘ many faire stone houses, 
iad repaired all the buildings, and laid out most of their 
‘stibstance in erecting shopps and conveniences for their 
‘séveral trades, whereby the said towne is now become, 
froma heape of rubbish, a place of English manufacture, 
‘and- was likely to have daily improved.’’ ‘Their efforts 


About thirty 


would have resembled those of many other English 
‘* invaders ’’ if opportunity had allowed. The English in 
Treland were like the Romans in France—they were the 
agents of progress. The charters granted to the town 
were all intended to empower the Corporation to levy 
tolls for the improvement and protection of Ardee. 
James II. deprived the Cromwellians of all power, and 
Ardee became once more a_ battlefield during the 
Williamite campaign. It cannot be said that the town 
afterwards acquired the commercial importance. which it 
ought to have from its position. 

Dundalk is in the same county as Ardee and not far 
distant. from it. Dundalk was apparently incorporated 
by Epwarp III. In the charter we again find an ex- 
pression of a desire to improve the town. In the reign. 
of Henry VI. a statute was passed which enacted that 
from every ploughland in the county two men should be 
sent in order to carry sea-water round the town to protect 
it. Dundalk is a seaport, and we presume it was owing 
to a deficiency of skill that the moat was not filled by allow- 
ing the water to enter it. There is, however, no trace 
of such a defence. 

The county Louth, which contains both Ardee and 
Dundalk, has afforded Mr. G. H. Orprn opportunities 
to apply his theory respecting motes (or mounts) and 
Norman castles. In most parts of Iveland there are 
elevations, known as forts, which at one period were 
believed to be connected in some way with the fairies- 
Some of them may have been prehistoric earthworks. 


It often happens that the castles, which were apparently — 


erected by the early English settlers, stand on. similar 
elevations, and the question which Mr. Orpsn has en- 
deavoured to solve is how far the mounds are artificial. 
Louth, from its position on the eastern coast, would have 
been attractive to settlers, and the capital being at, the 


farthest not more than fifty miles distant was a further 


advantage. There is no doubt that soon after the invasion 
Louth was taken possession of by foreigners. King Jonn, 
when a prince, was created Lord of Ireland, and he, had 


| therefore the bestowal of a large part of the country. In 


1236 there is a record of a lady belonging to the VerDUN 


family obtaining the King’s service—which probably 


means building workmen and directors—to fortify , one 
castle and to erect another. 
It stands on am 
elevation known as the Mull Mount, which Jonn 
O'Donovan (whose topographical knowledge seemed to: 
be instinctive) described as a prehistoric sepulchral 
mound.’ Mr. Orpen says if that theory were demon- 
strated by exploration it would only prove that the Anglo- 
Normans were not afraid to use a sepulchral tumulus for 
a mote. Apparently there was no other building that 
could be considered as the King’s Castle in Drogheda. 
No doubt there were outworks which were departures 
from the original form; but there seems to be no doubt 
that the castle builders recognised the advantages of an 
elevated site, and in spite of many vicissitudes the ruins 
of the structure still exist. In the town of.Louth there 
was another King’s Castle, and the land on which it stood 
was in 1234 described as chastel franc. It. sounds 
Norman, and from some Chancery inquisitions of the time 
of Cuarues I. Mr. Orprw found it was an alternative 


for Castle Ring, which is suggestive of the form of one 


of the fairy forts. He believes that the defence was a 
hexagon on plan, each side being about 15 feet. Other 


examples are mentioned by Mr. OrpEeN, who says in con- — 


clusion that they throw light on the nature and position 
of the principal castles erected by the first Anglo-Norman 
settlers in Louth. Of course, he adds, ‘‘ the type of castle 


erected at this period cannot be determined “by - an - 
examination of one county alone; and the full force of © 
the argument cannot be appreciated by readers who are — 


unacquainted with the previous literature of thé subject. 


I have shown that at Drogheda and at Louth, both ot < 
which towns the King retained in his own hand, and aq. 


the two great baronial centres, viz Dundalk and Ardee, 


there aré rnotes which can with considerable confidence bé | 
regarded as representing the earliest Anglo-Norman 


Among the King’s reserva- | 


? ) ne | tions was the castle of Drogheda. 
The ancient inscrip- | 
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motes at the capita of many other. early manors in the 


county. Indeed, I could mention several probable 
examples. I think, however, [have said enough to show 


that the scientific study of the mote-fortresses of freland 


promises to throw a good deal of fresh light: on‘ the éarly : 


Anglo-Norman settlement in the country, and that, at 
any ‘rate, the “views here put forward cannot be con- 
temptuously brushed aside by antiquaries, however 
learned, who approach the subject with preconceived 


ideas, and have never. taken the trouble to examine and. 


weigh the evidence adduced by writers who have studied 
the question.’’ 

‘The quarterly meeting of the Society was held in 
Dundalk in July; this will explain: the importance 
attached to the archeology of the county Louth. Among 
the places visited was Beaulieu. The existing house, 
it appears, was erected from designs by Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WReEN, and remains almost in its original condition. 
There is a beautiful hall and some fine wood-carvings. 
in Dundalk a free school was erected in 1725 on the site 
of the Priory of St. Leonard. 
dilapidated, and as there were no funds for reparations the 
school was sold to the Town Commissioners as a site for 
a free library. 

The coast of Clare is indented by the sea. It was 
therefore an advantage in many places to construct earth- 
works, by which sites would be obtained for building 
castles or other structures. Some of these promontory 
forts are described by Mr. T. J. Wesrropp,'M.A. They 
are interesting as primitive examples, although it is 


alleged that some of the castles or structures which were 


erected were simply intended to lnre ships into danger. 
If so, the Irish were not alone, for many legends relating 
to wrecking are associated with the coast of Brittany 
and Cornwall. The age of the promontory forts cannot 
be determined in all cases with precision. The style is 


_no clue, for, as the author says, we see no means as yet 


of distinguishing such works as were counted the oldest 
forts of Ireland in the days of Triads from those that may 
have barely preceded or helped to strengthen the head- 
land castles of the latest Middle Ages, till the excavator 
comes to our assistance to enable.us to read the riddle 
of the forts. 

rom such remote speculations there is pleasure in 
returning to such a'subject as Dr. Grattan FLoop’s paper 
on ‘* Music-Printing in Dublin from 1700‘to 1750.”’ In 
1686, when James II, was King, Roserr Txornton 
advertised “‘ the choicest new Songs with Musical Notes, 


either for voice or instrument, fairly engraven on copper. 


plates,” the price being only ‘‘ twopence a song.’’ The 
NEALE family, of Christ Church Yard, issued a book of 
Trish airs in 1721. A copy of ‘‘ Psalms ”’ printed by 
Joun Brocas in 1706 is in fhe British Museum. ‘‘ The 
Beggar's Opera,’’ with music, was published in Dublin 
in 1708. Hanpvew :produced his ‘‘ Messiah’? in Dublin 
in 1742; the book of words was printed soon afterwards, 
but the music was not published till 1767. Most of the 
publishers of music were to be found near Christ Church. 
It will be seen that the last number of the Journal of 


the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland has interest for 
others besides the members. 


WHISTLER AS DECORATOR. 


HE authorised “ Life of James McNeill Whistler,” 
by E. R. and J. Peyyenn (London: Witriam 


HEINEMANN), recalls the painter’s decoration of a dining- | 


room in Prince’s Gate for Mr. Layuanp, which from the 
subject was known as the Peacock Room, The work 
while in progress in 1876-7. caused some excitement. 
That was to be ascribed to several causes. The painter 
had contrived to be a subject of conversation in London. 


The pictures, drawings, and etchings by him which were’ 


seen were unlike those by English artists. WaistLER was 


_ considered phenomenal, and therefore excited’ curiosity. 


In 1895 it had become | 


Porcelaine. 


castles in those places. I have little doubt that there are’ “He was fortunate in fascinating among others the late 


Duke of Teck, who brought a great many notable people’ 
to the house, and some of them .in turn also.persuaded 
their friends to go there. Mr. Leyianp, we are told, 
was annoyed at having his house turned. into a public. 
gallery. But no one accustomed to building or decora- 
tion would have thought that an extraordinary liberty. 
was taken by the artist. If one architect told another, 
that he had discovered some remarkable wall-paper, 
which he was having put up at a house in Soutli 
Kensington, it would not be considered intrusive ifvin,. 
consequence a visit were paid to glance at the novelty. 
Mr. Leynanp and his family were absent, and the housé.. 
presented the deserted appearance usual on such occa- , 
sions. In the hall were placed some ugly pieces of 
furniture which was enough to make strangers imagine - 
that the contents of the house were of a commonplace. 
kind. It is doubtful whether many people would have’. 
gone there if the rumour had not been circulated that, 
there was a quarrel between the artist and his patron. 
and that the decoration was only a pictorial satire. Those 
who believed the story enjoyed the notion that they were 
wiser than the simple man who was expending so much. 
money without knowing he was to be made a laughing 
stock. Mr. Leynanp was too shrewd to be unable to- 
perceive that there was some significance in the principal | 
decorative picture; and, indeed, the artist would be 
regarded by many ‘critics as having degraded his art by, 
turning it into a caricature. Two peacocks were shown . 
i the painting. One of them was high and mighty, as 
if he were one of the !ords of creation. The other . 
peacock was supposed to have had an unsuccessful 
encounter with him, and, although his voice might be, 
imagined as having increased in disagreeableness, he was. 
still defiant. That there might be no mistake in the 
identification a white feather was seen on the head .of 
the defeated bird, for WuistTrER’s locks were varied by . 
one which was white and feathery. It was interpreted as 
meaning that WuistLer was insufficiently paid or that 
the original agreement was not respected by the dominant. 
party. @ Sais 
To anyone who is acquainted with Japanese decoration 
there was nothing extraordinary in such a contest. The 
artists are fond of suggesting fury, which apparently is. 
got up for the occasion and signifies nothmg hurtful: 
Men are to be constantly seen in the designs mounted. 
on fiery horses with terrible swords or on foot with . 
long pikes. But as there is no sign of anybody being. 
injured we may assume it is artistic farce. Many, 


visitors, when the painting had advanced some little 


way, accepted the demonstrative peacocks as ordinary 
elements of decoration, and it was not until WuistTLer - 
explained with a good deal of laughter the pseudo-occult, 
meaning that the two figures were looked on as freaks. 
The artist was Protean in his ways and he sometimes 
acted as if he were trying to be an American Pucx;. 
but, taking him as a whole, Rosin GooDFELLOW asa. 
title was more suited to his character. For our part, we. 
believe that Mr. Leynanp was well aware-of the inter-. 
pretation put upon his painting by strangers, and in , 
consequence enjoyed the contest still -more on that . 
account. 2 
It is quite possible he considered that his dining-room 
had been spoiled. The room was of good size, for it 
seemed to be between 30 feet and 40 feet long, and ,it . 
may be 20 feet in width. It did not resemble hundreds 
of other dining-rooms in the large houses of the district 
which were the creations of building firms, aided by . 
machinery. Mr, Leynanp, who, like some other Liver- 
pool gentlemen in those days, was enthusiastic . over 
Japanese pottery, intended to use a great many examples... 
as decoration. He had also introduced some. costly , 
stamped leather which would serve as a foil to the plates . 
and jars. The ceiling was divided into patterns whieh 
continued the ‘delicate framing of the shelves forthe, 
pottery, and the lights were arranged as pendants.... Over 
the fireplace was WuisTLER’s “‘ Princesse du Pays de. la- 
"It may be doubted whether there were 
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many dining-rooms in the district which were so worthy, 


of attention. : 

When the shutters were closed at night there would 
no doubt appear a space that was not decorated; but if 
the curtains were drawn they also were or could become 
a decorative element. The original commission to 
WHISTLER Was the decoration of the backs of the shutters. 
As there was so much Japanese pottery in the room he 
was inspired to fill the space on each side with two 
peacocks, whose feathers could be carried up almost to 
the ceiling with Japanese daring. They were painted by 
WHISTLER as if he were to the manner born, although 
probably a Japanese artist would be likely to discover 
too great a departure from nature. The success of the 
shutters led to the decoration of the one vacant space 
on the wall above the sideboard. Having more scope, 
WHISTLER was able to show two peacocks in action, and 
to suggest by means of them the contest between wealth 
and intellect which is continually being engaged in 
throughout Great Britain. With so much gold and blue 
in the new decorations the costly leather appeared vulgar, 
and without the slightest seruple it was painted in blue 
oil paint without the permission of Mr. Leynanp. The 
panels on the ceiling had to be brought into keeping with 
the walls, and finally it. was necessary to gild at least 
some of the furniture. The owner must have rubbed his 
eyes with astonishment when he saw the transformation. 
Only the Princess above the fireplace remained un- 
touched, and owing to the strong colours near it, it had 
lost its original delicacy. Originally it was understood 
that the cost of the decoration would be 500 guineas 
which was a liberal price for decorating the backs of the 
shutters of a window—but nearly tour times. that 
amount had to be paid. A breach between the two 
friends followed. Wuutsturr could caricature and write, 
and he availed himself of his powers to give annoyance 
to Mr. Leyuanp. 

We can understand the state of WuistiER’s mind if 
we remember that he was more of a decorator—at least in 
his own meaning of the word—than a representative 
artist. In Paris he had followed the usual routine; he 
had made copies of paintings in the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, and it might be inferred that in time he 
would become an ordinary painter of easel pictures. But 
his etchings compelled him to express himself quickly, 
and to become emphatic in all his lines. He was 
smitten, like some other artists, by Japanese decoration, 
for although ‘the artists were not etchers yet they 
possessed the lyric quality which is essential in etching, 
and by which acres of manufactured art could be sur- 
passed within an area of a few inches. In the Peacock 
Room WuistLer had the advantage of expressing himself 
im an ample space and in the most brilliant colours. It 
was therefore a cruel wound to him when he found that 
he was treated not as an artist, but as if he were a house- 
painter who charged exorbitantly. He must also have 
reflected that among the rich people who went to see the 
Peacock Room while it was in progress, and professed so 
much admiration for what they did not understand, not 
one came to him with a commission for another example 
of room decoration. WurstTier suffered not only as a 
man, but as an apostle of a principle, and allowances 
should consequently be made for his bitterness. 

The Grosvenor Gallery was started about the same 
time, and the two rooms presented an attractive appear- 
ance with their crimson damask and gilding. WuisTLER 
designed a frieze in the west gallery in which-he tried to 


suggest the moon and stars; but it received insufficient . 


notice. When E. W. Gopwin erected for him the White 
House at Chelsea there was a good deal of decoration in 
the Japanese style. He suggested and in part carried 
out colour harmonies in the houses of his friends, but the 
commissions which he anticipated were not forthcoming. 
The action against Mr. Ruskin furfher convinced the 
public that there was some danger in trusting him, and 
before many years passed bankruptcy proceedings were 
take against him, which, with much else, were attributed 


to Mr. Lrynanp’s treatment. Like the hero of Gotn-- 
SMITH’S comedy, he utilised men in possession as servants: 
to attend on his guests. The Comte p—E Montrsquieu 
related to p—E Goncourt (who duly published it in his 
‘“‘ Journal”) that he had luncheon with the wealthiest: 
duchess in England and another lady no less rich in the 
house of WuistueR, who told him that the two servants: 
who waited on them were bailiffs. Neither of theJadies,. 
he said, could realise his condition. In 1881, after 
residence in Venice, he was again in London, andthe 


‘room in Bond Street was arranged in brown, yellow, and 


green-gold in order to display his Venetian pastels. 

When he accepted the presidency of the Society of British: 
Artists he changed the appearance of the rooms, and the 

staircase became a novelty from the arrangement adopted 
for a few of his etchings. But he had to pay a price for 
his belief in the Japanese. They were able to appreciate : 
him more accurately than Europeans or Americans. 

But their work is surprisingly cheap, and it was expected 
that WHISTLER would base his prices on a Japanese tariff. 

To some extent he had to take part in the competition: 
with foreign labour, which is one of the causes of the 
present condition of the country. Then his works were 

purchased at prices which would have amazed him. It 

cannot be said that he has had imitators, although it must 

be owned he followed principles which might be supposed. 
to be adapted to more general application. 


INTERCEPTING TRAPS. 


E have been asked by the President of the Local Govern— 
ment Board to publish the following copy of ‘a letter- 
which has been sent to all the principal towns of England _ 
and Wales :— 
Sir,—The President of the Local Government Board has- 
appointed a departmental committee to inquire and report 


with regard to the use of, intercepting traps in house drains, 


and I am directed by this committee to inform you that they” 
will shortly be prepared to receive evidence on the subject _ 
from medical officers of health, engineers, architects, and 
others having special knowledge. of it. . 

With a view to assisting the committee to select witnesses - 
for this purpose, I am instructed by the committee to inquire 
whether the officers of your town council would be prepared 
to give evidence should the committee so desire, and, if so, 
to request that you will be good enough to forward to me at 
your earliest convenience, and not later than the 21st prox..,. 
a précis of the evidence they would propose to tender, 

I am to add that the committee are of opinion, at present; 
that their terms of reference will involve consideration of | 
the need or otherwise of the intercepting trap; of any dis- 
advantages of the trap; of the effect on the community of 
emanations from sewers or drains; to some extent also, of 
the ventilation of sewers and drains; and of the bearing of 
existing conditions on the question. 

I enclose for your information a copy of the terms of 
reference to the committee.—I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, (Sd.) EE. Harpwick Terry, 

To the Town Clerk. Secretary to the Committee. 

October 29, 1908. 


Minute of Appointment. 

I hereby appoint Ludovic William Darra Mair, Esq., 
M.D., Allan Arthur Grenville Malet, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 
and Harry John Pearson, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., to be a com-- 
mittee to inquire and report with regard to the use of inter- 
cepting traps in house drains. And I hereby appoint the 
said Ludovic William Darra Mair to be chairman, and 
Edward Hardwick Terry, Esq., to be secretary of the said_ 
committee. (Sd.) Joun Burns, . 

President of the Local Government Board. 

Whitehall: October 15, 1908. 4 


A Meeting of the committee of subscribers to the Lord 
Kelvin memorial was held on Friday in the library of the City 
Chambers, Glasgow, and it was agreed that the memorial 
should take the form of a statue, to be executed by Mr. 
A. M‘F. Shannan, A.R.S.A., Glasgow. A sub-committee was_ 
appointed to meet Mr. Shannan and consult as to the design. 
An application is to be made to the Corporation for a site for~ 
the statue in George Square, | 10 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
pe opening meeting of the session 1908-9 of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Ernest George, president, in the chair. 
Mr, T. E. Coxtucurr formally presented to the Institute 
a portrait of Mr, John Belcher, A.R.A., president 1904-6, 
painted by Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A, Mr. Collcutt said he 
undertook the presentation with very great pleasure. Most 
of-those in the room would remember that he had the honour 
of presenting to Mr. Belcher the session before last the 
Royal Gold Medal. He was then able to express his admira- 
tion of Mr. Belcher’s work, an admiration he knew that was 
shared by the whole of the profession. They were met that 
evening to do honour to Mr. Belcher in a sense not so much 


for his work, admirable as it was, but to the duties he had | 


performed as president of the Institute. Mr. Belcher under- 
took the office of president during the year of the Architec- 
tural. Congress, and besides the duties of president, which 
were carried out with exceptional ability, he had to work 
very strenuously during the whole Congress, and it was 
mainly through the efforts of their past president that the 
Congress was a success. He was sure the Institute would 
feel grateful to the painter, Mr. Dicksee, for the excellent 
portrait, which took rank with the very best works of art. 

The PRESIDENT, in accepting the portrait, said the Insti- 
tute felt they had a very beautiful work added to their col- 
lection, and a memorial of a president who had worked 
splendidly on their behalf. ~ : 

Mr. Frank Drcxstzz briefly expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to be associated with the works of art comprised in the 
collection of the Institute. 

The Presrpent then delivered 


The Opening Address. 


My brother architects,—I am very sensible of the honour 
conferred upon me by election to this chair which has held a 
succession of distinguished men, each having worked 
earnestly and wisely for the good of our art and for the best 
interests of our Institute. My desire is to follow in the 
footsteps of these good men and true, relying on your kind 
- sympathy and help. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am called upon to-night to give 
my views on architecture and its present position, for such 
a pronouncement is expected of each president. I speak 
with diffidence, knowing there are those here at whose 
feet I well might sit. Still, it takes many sorts to make a 
world, and during a lifetime we each acquire some know- 
ledge or personal outlook that may be worth imparting. 

In the days of my pupilage the battle raged around the 
styles. Students who sought medals and architects who 
entered competitions felt that their chances depended largely 
upon whether the assessor was a Gothic or a Classic man. 
The Law Courts were leaving their ancient Hall at West- 
minster, and it was decided that their new home should be 
of Gothic character. For the new Government offices Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s Gothic scheme was chosen, when, with a 
change of Ministry, he was required to convert his design 
from its Medisevalism to that which we see now. A religious 
revival and church-building era was entered upon. Follow- 
ing the Pugins, Gilbert Scott and George Street were build- 
ing and writing, while John Ruskin in beautiful and 
forcible language set forth his own views of art and its 
aims, and enthusiasm was stirred. : 

From the vernacular mode of building with its sobriety 
and dulness there was a reaction. Gables broke the sky, and 
there was a general movement for the picturesque, which, 
though one of the various forms of architectural charm, is 
not the highest. Medley took the place of lost traditions, 
and if was questioned if order or harmony would ever be 
touched again. 

Well, after all the experiments we have been through in 
styles of various periods, whether the motif were Gothic, 
Frangois-Premier, or Dutch, we seem now, at least in our 
street architecture, to be approaching a common language 
in a version of English Renaissance; a style that is not 
rigid in its laws, and which adapts itself to varying require- 
ments and uses. At the same time individuality is some- 
what lost, and the architect’s handwriting cannot always be 
identified. In the competition drawings for the County 
Hall, lately seen together, it was curious to note how little 
one author was distinguishable from another, with any cer- 
wee HN the compositions were good or bad on very similar 

ines. ; Sted 
' The possibility of all working again in a universal style 


has often been discussed; I do not think it will ever be — 


attained, nor do I feel sure that it would be a gain. We 
should be the losers if our painters, writers, and musicians 
were all of one school. Those who desire uniformity pro- 
bably hope that their neighbours will make the change of 
step. In earlier days, while tradition lasted, it was natural 
for all to work in one manner. There are now too many 
forms in our vocabulary to be set aside by a process of 
selection. 

We are a free people, and we feel at liberty to do what 
we please, especially with a freehold possession. Certain 
laws are enacted and enforced for the sanitary fitness of 
buildings, the safety of construction, and the prevention of 
fire; but there is no law to protect us from monstrosities, 
and our sense of beauty may be constantly wounded, much 
as the senses are pained by street music and by the noise and 
stench of motors. 

It is seriously under consideration whether rules and con- 
ditions of building may not be made. to secure us against 
flagrant breaches of taste, at least in our streets, designs 
being. submitted, before perpetration, to some constituted 
authority or committee of taste. I am fully aware of the 
difficulties or drawbacks to such a scheme. We must avoid 
dictation from mere official judgment, which would often be 
irritating and probably blind to a work of genius. A 
vigilance committee under a Minister of Fine Arts might 
not always act wisely, and would be possibly composed of 
old-school men with their prejudices, perhaps including a 
time-being president of the Institute. 

Among ourselves we might have a consultative committee 
of three,or four men of judgment, to whom, as a matter of 
grace, designs would be shown, with adjoining buildings 
indicated, Errors of taste could thus be pointed out before 
being committed to stone. In great public works such con- 
sultation would be valuable, and in France we find leading 
men working in unison to the advantage of their art. 

We must always regret the opportunity lost in the Strand, 
the County Council having taken expert advice on a grand 
scheme for rebuilding that quarter of the town, a scheme ' 
which was allowed to die a natural death. My personal 
feeling is against the rigid following of a set elevation 
through the length of a street. We do not wish to see London ' 
“ Haussmannised.’’ Violent diversity should be avoided, 
while the cornices and leading lines of buildings should be 
taken up where practicable. 
' The case of the Regent Quadrant is exceptional, and we 
value the decision of the Crown that the original scheme of 
Nash shall be followed in a glorified form, as we already see 
it in the strongly characteristic new portion just completed. 
It is at the sky-line that the beauty of the curve or sweep of 
the Circus can be appreciated, and this line can only be pre- 
served by the following of one design. It is, nevertheless, a 
misfortune that in this first note of this new harmony havoc 
has been made of the said sky-line, for back buildings which 
come very near to the front are jumping up in a most un- 
restrained way. The Circus carried out on Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s design will have great distinction, and will form a_ 
dignified example of street architecture. We regret that 
with it we cannot have a wider street, for the necessarily 
increased height and the broad scale of the detail lessen the 
apparent space. In this street of shops we must not, as 
practical men, ask for a restoration of the Colonnade, which 
in my youth I can remember as an interesting architectural | 
feature in the Quadrant. 

When we look at Nash’s work, albeit in stucco, we feel 
what a much simpler problem he had to deal with than falls 
to us. With but two storeys of windows above his ground 
floor it was easy to make effective spacing, with here a group 
of columns and there an attic storey or pediment. With in- 
creased land values the demand is now for five or six storeys 
in height and another two in the roof, giving a monotonous 
repetition of parts. When such new buildings take the place 
of old in existing streets there is a proportionate loss of 
light, and it should be our effort to catch all that is granted 
us of London’s diluted sunlight. 

I remember when submitting plans to the late Duke of 
Westminster, who personally considered all rebuilding, 
schemes on his estate, he made the wise proposal that the 
south side of the street should be kept lower than the opposite 
side to admit sunlight. My building was docked of a storey, 
but I felt the decision was the result of enlightened legislation. 

There is a just relation between the height of buildings ° 
and the width of streets, and we feel satisfaction when this is 
attained. Yet we know cities of tall palaces in narrow streets, 
where the sky is but a fractional quantity. How mysterious 
and beautiful are these narrow ways between architectural 
walls. I recall the impression of such streets that have 
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become the homes or hives of the poor; mean garments 
hanging from every window, the effect of the whole, with its 
deep tones and sparkling lights, full of beauty to the artist. 
“The occupants of Grosvenor Square might hang all their 
choicest costumes from their windows, and we should not gain 
a scintillation of pleasure ; so much circumstances alter cases. 

One foggy day a brother architect expressed to me his 


satisfaction in the veil that hid away the London architec- | 


ture ; I did not share his feeling, for I find no panorama more 


interesting than that which is gained, perhaps from the top | 


of an omnibus, in the journey from the West to the Bank, 


with an excursion into Finsbury. There are buildings old, . 
new, good and bad, the interest centring in the quarter that © 


is rising between the Strand churches. 

Leigh Hunt said of Nash that ‘‘ he found us all brick and 
left us all plaster.’’ Now the brick and the plaster are dis- 
appearing, making way for Portland stone, than which no 
finer material will be found with its pearly whiteness, at 
least on its south and west sides, even in our sooty city. 
Terra-cotta has been tried and found wanting; its surface 
cannot resist the insidious combination of sulphur and damp 
that makes our London atmosphere. 

We must not ignore the new material known as ‘“ Car- 
rara,’’ a Doulton ware. It shares with terra-cotta the weak- 
ness of being a pottery casing filled in with alien matter, but 
the surface is satisfactory, as seen in several important 
examples in our streets; it avoids the glitter of most tile 
surfaces, while the mouldings or modelling upon it are clean 


and sharp, telling their tale without the coarseness that is | 


sometimes resorted to in making telling features in stone, big 
rustics, keystones, &c. 

We must accept the fact that our streets are composed of 
shops and that our architecture must adapt itself to trade 
purposes. The builders of those fine Hanse towns built for 
tradesmen, and our clients must not feel that they have to 
make choice between architecture and utility. Ample sup- 
ports must be shown and not hidden by plate-glass ; but one 
often sees robust rustications, keystones and blockings that 
are somewhat out of scale with the shop and its purpose. 

Whatever harmony may be arrived at in the rebuilding 
of our towns, there will remain diversity in the treatment of 
the country house. A house in its park may, without making 
a false note, express the individualities of its owner. While 
to one the dignity of the columned portico, Classic proportion 
and breadth of treatment appeal, another, in whom the 
romantic element is strong, finds formality chilling: he 
will be happier in panelled rooms with their long mullioned 
windows. There will still be Horace Walpoles and Walter 
Scotts as well as Greek revivalists. 

Various types may be taken in starting the lines of a really 
modern house, avoiding both pedantry and Medievalism. I 
speak of types, for I believe that when the utmost originality 
is intended there is, consciously or unconsciously, a reminis- 
cence of something that has been before and that has left its 
influence with us. I say this, not forgetting that we have 
amongst us ‘‘]’Art Nouveau’’; but in that old forms are 
resuscitated, chimney-stacks and gate-posts following the 
obelisk or pylon of Egypt. 

Looking at the examples that we may class as ‘‘ New Art,”’ 
we find much freshness, with an earnest effort to avoid 
familiar forms and ways, yet sometimes without rhyme or 
reason. We have seen architraves to the jambs of windows 
which, when they get near the top, suddenly cease, leaving 
the window-head without shelter. Such treatment is original, 
for it has not been done before; I hope it will not be done 
again. That which is surprising may be attractive in a 
sketch or tolerated in a competition drawing, but in a per- 
manent building a freak or surprise, I am sure, should be 
avoided. This phase is infecting the old world, and I have 
seen its wildest manifestations in new hotels in old Spanish 
towns. 

' There is with us a tendency to exaggerate features—key- 
stones. so large that they dominate a building, or stone block- 


ings upon columns that smother the shaft. In spite of such | 
efforts, tradition has still its strong hold: the love for time- | 


honoured buildings, the associations with them, their texture 
and mellowness, instinctively appeal to us. The client for 
whom we build dreads seeming startlingly modern with his 
new house. Instead of feeling a just pride in the creation of 


his ‘‘ pleasaunce,’’ he would rather it should seem to belong 
to the past. 


As with the buildings so with the old stuffs, decoration and _ 


pictures. It is a misfortune that the fashion prevails of 


filling new houses with pseudo-antique furniture, often badly — 


made and maltreated to give the,appearance:of age. Whole 
streets in good quarters of the town:are given up to the sale of 


‘objects, old, second-hand or spurious antique, the publie be- 


lieving that such is the right thing to buy. The workshops 
of Nuremberg and Venice have a vast industry in producing 
‘‘old’’ things to meet the demand, while our own craftsmen 
lack encouragement. ae: 

While commenting thus I confess to having spent my own 
pocket-money on various cabinets and other objects that I 
prize and that I find good to live with. Such things should 
be in the hands of artists and should be preserved with rever- 
ence. My tirade is against the buying of them in ignoranee, 
as a fashion that checks progress and development. As a 
critic says, ‘‘ the past will not supply enough fuel to keep up 
the fires of imagination.”’ 

The regard for the things of the past existed as long ago 
as when the “‘ sleeping Cupid ”’ of the youthful Michel Angelo 
was stained down and sold as an ‘‘ antique’’ to fetch the 
better price. The craze has its root in the reverence that we 
all share for the things and for the men of the past; it is a 
form of ancestor-worship. A painter must be dead before we 
realise that he has been doing great work, and the pictures 
that he could not sell will change hands at rapidly inereasing 
values. 

Of our noble museums and national collections we may 
be justly proud ; yet an able writer tells us that these are 
having a baneful influence on modern art. There has been a 
resurrection of old forms and a tendency to copy instead of 
seeking inspiration, and this checks creative power. This 
critic argues that Greek sculpture should not be considered 
away from its natural environment, nor Italian paintings 
away from the churches (often badly lighted) for which they - 
were painted. ; 

Our museums and galleries are especially the poor man’s 
possession, and one is glad to find in’ them the crowd of 
earnest faces. Those who come from sordid surroundings to 
study the masterpieces will but imperfectly comprehend them, 
yet the glory and joy of a Titian must have some message 
for them, and I would not limit the knowledge of these great 
works to those only who can afford a Cook’s ticket to Venice 
or to Athens. 

We have left many things undone, but we are treating 
our art treasures with respect. The accumulation of choice 
things at South Kensington we hope soon to see spreading 
through the nobie palace that Sir Aston Webb has, with so 
much wisdom and care, schemed for them; while at the 
British Museum spacious additions are now rising from the 
skilled hands of Mr. John Burnet. This work is begun 
in no mean spirit, for the imposing new fagade will haye a 
dignified approach (unusual in our buildings) by the clear- 
ance and rescheming of the adjoining property ; this through 
the combined efforts of the ducal landowner and the County 
Council. 

Our National Gallery is also to gain a much-desired addi- 
tion, which will occupy the space of the barracks ; these; now 
impinge upon it, with the constant risk of fire. aire 

Turning from ancient things to new, we may be called 
upon to make a departure in design to meet modern con- 
struction in steel and concrete. The Romans were conerete 
builders, but they were not afraid of bulk, and their works, 
still with us, satisfy the eye with their proportion and. sub- 
stance. But the use of concrete has become a science; there 
is a Concrete Institute, and able men have made the finest 
calculations as to the work that may be done in concrete and 
ferro-concrete, with infinitesimal quantities. 

We'live'in an age of hurry ; ground-rents are heavy, and 
a great commercial building must be erected in one year 
instead of three ; thus steel-framed construction will be tak- 
ing the place of building. We may tiow see such a steel 
structure in Oxford Street, a dry-goods store. Its founda- 
tions go down to.the Twopenny Tube, and its roof is near the 
sky. This iron framework is now being: enclosed with a 
gigantic order of columns which bring it within the laws of — 
the Building Act and give it the aspect of a temple. “The 
County Council have decided that next year we shall haye a 
revised Act countenancing the thinness of walls that are 
sufficient for their load in the new material. ee 

Many of our colleagues are already building in the new 
method, erecting steel frames and filling in the spaces, ‘the 
excuse being the saving of time. The buildings I have in 
my mind have been finished with architectural propriety, 


_and the skeleton within is hidden and forgotten. But-ifthis 


mode of construction becomes general, a style must be evolved 
adapted to it. It is not reasonable to make,a show of stone 
walls, giving to. the piers a comfortable width, when we 
know that the stone has no work to do. ‘With our great 
adaptability, the eye and the mind may get.aeccustomed to 
ferro-concrete posts and may credit. them with their: real 
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strength. But shall we be satisfied without an apparent 
thickness and a breadth of wall space for light and shadow ? 
I am not anxious to anticipate so violent a change, and I. 
trust it will not come about till my work is done. 

While speaking of concrete we have to thank the 
engineers for a valued application of the material. Mr. 
Francis Fox lately explained to us here how renewed youth 
is being imparted to crumbling walls, mossy and lichen- 
envered—a steam blast of cement filling the perished insides; 
aud the cracks, without change to the surface. 

The London County Council technical schools are to 
teach ‘architecture’? in connection with their school of 
building ; and this will do good unless those gaining this 
elementary knowledge think they must thereby become archi- 
tects, as, unfortunately, the bulk of South Kensington 
students feel they must become painters of easel pictures— 
a thing that was never intended when the schools were 
founded for training the taste of the artificer. 

The growing interest in the crafts is quite a feature 
of our time, and it is interesting to find men with the 
higher education becoming workers in metal gesso, and. de- 
signers of stuffs and various decorative material. In my 
humble opinion sculpture has made the greatest advance in 
our time, and we have sculptors who are not limited to the 
production of statues, but who adapt their work to archi- 
tecture with a reserve and a knowledge of the wants of a 
building. 

In our country the painter is seldom allowed a chance, 
though we can ook with pleasure on a few successful 
examples of mural painting. 

It may be that our people do not enjoy colour or feel the 
need of it, for I have generally found that the spaces one 
has reserved for decorative painting are. allowed to go bare. 
The client does not want colour or is afraid of it. He may 
be induced to give a thousand pounds for a fine tapestry for 
a staircase wall, and well it will look; but that is no en- 
couragement to contemporary art. I have just returned 
from the hill towns of Italy, where one is struck by the 
aptitude of the Italian for painting walls and vaults. He 
understands the disposition of colour; his works may be 
crude, but in a half-light there is a richness about the 
humblest village church. The method is traditional with 
him, and it is not so with us; he may indulge in archi- 


_ tectural vistas and perspectives which we should not approve. 


but did not Michel Angelo do the like ? 

We architects feel that. architecture must be predominant 
in the arts, with her sisters or daughters subject to her. 
When the decorative arts have been at their highest and 
craftsmen most skilled, we find that the shapes and propor- 
tions of buildings are unconsidered. While we do reverence 
to the great frescoes of Florence we regret the ill proportion 
of the. Duomo, with its wide bays, the walls having been 
spaced with the one object of receiving pictures. While we 
admire the exquisite detail of the Certosa of Pavia, and the 
fanciful and, refined sculptures of the Francois-Premier 
chateau, we generally find that the building has no studied 
scheme of proportion, but is the result of accident, its 
charm being in the detail and the fancies of the sculptor, who 
was a consummate craftsman. 

We ask that the building shall be designed on noble lines, 
the sculpture and painting being part of one scheme, and 
they will not be the less precious. 

In Scotland a Royal Commission was somé time since 
appointed with the object of preserving ancient and historic 
monuments; and we are glad to say that a similar Royal 
Commission is now to interest itself in such memorials in 
England. ; 

The Prime Minister has asked us to name an architect 
to serve on this Commission, and our able friend Leonard 
Stokes is to help in this cause. The intention is to schedule 
buildings and objects of historic or archeological interest, 
and to protect these from ruthless treatment or neglect. 

The National Trust, on which we have a representative in 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth, is doing useful work on somewhat simi- 
lar lines. RIE COTE 

‘Following the decision of architects in Congress, we 
British architects have joined those of other nations in the’ 
demand that “‘ architecture”’ be named with painting and 
sculpture in the scheme for International Copyright. What 
value such right will ever have is difficult to say. Copyright 
at home would be worth more to us, but it would be hard. 
to enforce... The gables of Scotland Yard have a’ broken pedi-s 
ment with an obelisk finial. It is so pleasing and piquant a: 


feature that the form has been borrowed for various other 
gables that we.see. It would never occur to the distinguished |}: 


architect to demand a royalty from those who have employed 


this pediment; they would probably claim to have found 
their inspiration in the original Dutch gable. The ubiquit- 
ous copyist, though a nuisance, is a sincere flatterer. 

Of public works in progress there are the museums of 
which we have spoken. There is also on the stocks a 
further important addition to the South Kensington group, 
Sir Aston Webb having been entrusted with the technical 
schools, which will make a further development of this 
department of instruction. 

The arch of Decimus Burton on Constitution Hill should 
gain by the promised gift of a fine sculptured group. We 
look forward to seeing at an early date the Processional 
Road making its way through the triple arches by which 
the architect has skilfully disguised the twist in the road 
which joins it with Trafalgar Square. It will cease to be the 
restful retreat that it forms now, but I trust it will never 
be profaned by tramways or motor ’buses.. The Londoner 
must preserve some haven where he may possess his soul in 


_ peace. 


The formation of county councils and of municipal cor- 
porations has given an impetus to the building of town 
halls, and some of these are among the most successful and 
characteristic of our modern buildings. 

I hope I am rightly informed in saying that the design 
of Mr. Knott, the fortunate competitor for the County Hall, 
has been revised and is practically approved by the Council, 
with every chance of being carried out. We congratulate 
Mr. Knott heartily ; he is to be one of our great architects, 
for opportunities make men. One is pained to think of the 
good men and true artists who have started with the qual.- 
fications for fine: work but on whom Fortune has never 
turned her face. ! 

In the building of churches the Gothic tradition still 
prevails, but not necessarily as a resuscitated art. I feel 
that in most of the works that Bodley has left to us there is 
a very personal vitality. Bentley has given us a monument 
of which we may well be proud in his cathedral of .West- 
minster. There are few interiors at home or abroad having 
the solemn impressiveness conveyed by this vaulted space. 

It is some months since I saw the piers rising, and the 
stone preparing for the great cathedral at Liverpool which 
is planted on a rock, and which promises to be not less 
inspiring than the great abbeys of the past. Here I did 
feel that it would be incomplete without a revival of the 
conditions and monastic institutions of the Moyen-age. 

A mushroom growth of the present year is the Franco- 
British Exhibition, and it is a triumph of paste-board con- 
struction, with an aspect of permanence. It-is laid out with 


‘ taste and design, and avoids that wilderness character that 


has been depressing in most exhibitions. In the several’ 
buildings, arcades and colonnades, there are suggestions 
that in solid material would have dignity. Various flimsy 
and fanciful features are not inappropriate to the medium 
employed and to the temporary. purpose of the structure. It 
has been very interesting and not ungratifying to our 
painters and sculptors to see their works in juxtaposition to 
those of their French colleagues. 

A matter that has been much discussed in this room for 
years past is the need for a comprehensive scheme for the 
changes that are always making in our great cities. We 
desire that the work of rebuilding, which never ceaSes, should 
be a part of one well-devised scheme anticipating the ever- 
increasing needs of a growing population. We might then 
have some day direct routes from east to west and north to 
south, fine approaches to our public buildings, and ready 
access to our parks and open spaces. New suburbs developed 
should be the result of forethought, instead of growing, as 
now, beneath the wand of the jerrybuilder. The Local 
Government Board is now framing a Bill to meet this great 
need, and our Royal Institute has addressed a letter to the 
President of the Board requesting that we may have “‘ spe- 
cific permission’ to make representations and recommenda- 
tions at inquiries held by the Board, before the approval of 
schemes for town-planning. We are all interested in the 
humanitarian side of this subject, but, as architects, we 
only ask to offer advice from the esthetic or architectural 
point of view ; endeavouring that new streets shall give fine 
vistas, being considered in relation to the public buildings 
or churches which they may pass in their route or to which 
they lead. The placing of public monuments and the laying- 
out of parks and their approaches are all matters about 


which judgment from the artistic side is essential. - 


I remember the discussion that preceded the forming 
of Northumberland Avenue, which involved the destruction 
of an historic London mansion; for a way was wantéd — 

(Continued on page 297.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Manuracturers of sanitary appliances will, of course, 
approve of one of the legislative proposals of the London 
County Council. It arises from the outery against the 
deficiencies of the Franco-British Exhibition, which, 
like most displays of the kind in England as abroad, in 
that respect seemed to be a return to primitive indelicacy. 
The Hammersmith Council were charged with the neglect, 
but the law as it stands gives no power to enable local 
or other authorities to insist on adequate accommodation 
of the kind required. The public health committee of 
the London County Council have been considering the 
grievance, which is found not only in pasteboard buildings 
on a large scale but in theatres and other places of public 
resort. The theatres and music halls committee of the 
County Council appear to be indifferent. Another nuis- 
ance arises in connection with the erection of large 
buildings. The public health committee recommend that 
authority should be sought from Parliament to enable the 
Council to determine, at exhibitions, theatres, and similar 
places of resort, the number of sanitary conveniences to 
be provided, not only for use by the public, but also by 
artistes and employés engaged thereat, and by work- 
men employed in the erection of the buildings and the 
laying out of the grounds, as well as by workmen em- 
ployed in the erection of all large buildings, 


THe church of St. Peter in Chester is by some sup- 
posed to be older than the building which serves as a 
cathedral. It is believed it represents a still older struc- 
ture which was dedicated to SS. Perer and Paun. Later 
investigations appear to show that the site occupied by 
the church was that of the Roman pretorium. This 
ancient church finds little favour with the Corporation. 
It is considered to be in the way of some necessary 
improvements. According to one proposal the “‘ Rows,’’ 
which are so remarkable a feature of the city, should be 
extended, and this cannot be done unless a part of the 
church is cut off. By another scheme road-widening 
would also entail the sacrifice of a part. There is, of 
course, opposition to the schemes on the part of those 
who respect the old church and by those who think that 
Chester cannot have too much evidence of its antiquity. 
At present the proposals are in abeyance, but it may be 
necessary at any time to revive them. St. Peter’s 
Church offers an opportunity to the new Commission on 
Ancient Monuments to exercise any influence it may 
possess for the preservation of buildings. 


Ir may appear incredible that in an important part of 
the West End district of London a place or road should exist 
for which no owner can be discovered. On the Brompton 
Road, near the Oratory, such a phenomenon is found. 
It adjoins the approach to the parish church and is known 
as Cottage Place. The Borough Council of Kensington 
see in it a public road almost ready made, but it cannot 
be regarded as a “‘ new street ’’ which could be dealt 
with under the provisions of the Metropolis Management 
Acts, and as the freehold of the lane cannot be shown to 
be vested in the owner of any adjoining house, the pro- 
visions of sections 99 and 100 of the Act of 1855, for 
securing that the lane shall be kept in good repair, cannot 
be enforced. The occupiers of the houses have been 
approached, but they are unwilling to contribute towards 
the work of repair. The Borough Council therefore have 
asked the London County Council to seek Parliamentary 
authority to enter upon and properly pave Cottage Place, 
charging the cost of the work to the general rate, with 
a view to the lane being henceforth dedicated to the 
public. Application is accordingly to be made in the 
session of 1909 for that purpose. Apparently the lane 
was originally intended to serve as an approach to the 
rear of the gardens and houses on the westside of 
Brompton Square, but all the searches and inquiries have 


hitherto failed to reveal the history of what could be made 
a valuable property. ne! 


| 


| 


Tue Director of the British School at Athens was 


| able to give a fairly satisfactory report concerning the 
As the funds were limited they 
were mainly devoted to continuing the excavation on the 


work of the past year. 


sanctuary of ARTEMIS ORTHIA in Sparta. It is believed that 
the earliest temple was reached. ‘The pavement consisted 
only of cobble stones, but upon it the votive offerings 
to the goddess were placed. Many terra-cotta masks 
were found which were supposed to be copies of those 
worn by the participators in some ceremonies. It may 
therefore be assumed that the masks worn on the stage 
were likely to be those employed in the temples. The 
carved ivories were interesting not only from their 
execution and subject, but for the problem they suggested 
concerning the origin of the art. 
the antiquity of some of the myths. 
a contest between a centaur and a lapith; another was 
evidently a copy of the primitive wooden image > of 
ARTEMIS. Curious as were the examples in different 


materials it could not be said that any of them gave 


promise of artistic skill among the Spartans. They may 
have tried to imitate objects made in Egypt or in parts 
of Greece. But evidently those in authority in Sparta 
regarded such objects with scanty favour. No doubt in 
the sixth and seventh centuries before our era Greece was 
not advanced. But Sparta seems to have been the most 
backward as regards art. Lord Cromer, who presided, 
delivered what might be called a Spartan address, for he 
considered that all such studies were little suited to our 
time. ‘‘ Do not,’’ he said, ‘‘ let us exaggerate the value of 
a classical education. Let us rather follow FREEMAN’s 
advice and allow the classics to be an object of reasonable 
homage and not of an exclusive superstition. More 
especially do not let us exaggerate the value of a literary 
style which is often supposed to be acquired by a study 
of the classics, for although that study may add some 
persuasive grace to the written and spoken word, it is 
none the less true that the man who has clear ideas will 
generally find language to express them clearly. and 


forcibly, albeit he may know no language but his mother 
tongue. ’”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ‘CROFT, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. 

{ees drawings illustrate the architect’s own house, 

built on a very attractive site at Totteridge. In 
determining the position of the building, Mr. Conieurr 
was influenced by the two beautiful trees between which 
the entrance-drive passes. The house is elaborately 
arranged inside with large entrance hall facing on to the 
verandah, which extends practically the whole front of 
the house and leads on to the charming terraces which 
the architect has arranged. The gardener’s cottage is 
arranged to form part of the building, and was added at a 
later date, also a studio building, the whole forming a 
very picturesque elevation, an ideal English home. The 
accommodation is as follows:—Ground floor, reception 
hall, dining and drawing-rooms, library, studio, lavatory, 
&e. Above are eight bedrooms and dressing-rooms, bath- 
room, &c. 


ADDITIONS TO COLD HARBOUR, LIPHOOK. 

{bis attractive residence was erected for Sir THomas 

SUTHERLAND, at Liphook, upon a very exposed site. 
extensive views being obtained from the garden terraces. 
The house as first designed was comparatively small, but 
Mr. Comucurr has very successfully from time to time 
made additions, with the result that the whole now is a 
fine illustration of English domestic work. 


Re _ RIVERNOOK, WRAYSBURY. 
HIS house was built for Mr. G. Grecory, at Wrays- 
bury. The porch is of stone. Half-timbered gables, 
the modelled plaster frieze forming a feature in the 
elevation. Mr.’T.’ E. Coricurr was the architect. Es 


They also suggested 
One represented 


ia 
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between Charing Cross and the new river embankment. A 
street was set out with dignified width to take tall houses ; 
but these after running for 200 yards cease. A view across 
the river would have given a certain interest, but by per- 
versity this important road leads only to the skew side of 
an iron railway bridge, a signal post being the chief feature 
in the vista. It is to avoid similar accidents that we are 
vigilant. ; 

We have already formed a small committee of men best 
‘qualified to help in this important matter, and they are 
putting in a definite form the principles that should rule, 
as well as their views and suggestions. Our allied societies 
will be invited to work with us; we shall thus be prepared 
to advise when our assistance is wanted. 

Our Royal Institute is of venerable age, having enjoyed 
.a Royal Charter for seventy-five years. The revised Charter 
for which we are applying is now before the Privy Council, 
and we hope it will be granted before the end of the year. 
Its main object is to secure that those practising architecture 
shall have gone through a proper training, having passed 
examinations as to their knowledge of building construction 
and studied the principles of design ; but no examinations 
will guarantee that a man is an artist in his calling. 

Among the universities Cambridge and Liverpool are giv- 
ing a prominent place to architecture among the subjects that 
may be taken for graduation, and this is certainly an 
advance. We most of us feel, however, that any degree 
should be given to the graduate as a student, and should 
not distinguish him among architects while he is yet un- 
(practised. - 

Our by-laws we hope to improve, and especially in 
quickening the rotation of members on our Council. By 
shortening the period of service we shall enlist a larger 
number in our work, at the same time introducing young 
blood. I observe that those wno are not with us in our 
«deliberations are marvellously critical about our conclusions. 
I would have these sharing our duties. I believe in youth, 
and had there been a contest for the post of president I 
think my vote would have been for a vigorous young man. 

The education of our future architects is, perhaps, the 
most important of our duties. The Board of Architectural 
Education was lately formed by men who were earnest on 
this subject, and it has done much towards bringing the 
various schools into touch and to some extent to a common 
system of teaching. 

We have not only the School of the Royal Academy, of 
the Architectural Association, and of South Kensington ; 
the universities have now their chairs of architecture, and 
the subject is being taught in the many technical and other 
schools throughout the country. This is a good sign and 
tends to show that the art is becoming a matter of general 
interest, where it had hitherto been much ignored. 

But with these increased facilities for learning we may 
feel anxiety as to the future of the many promising youths 
who are gaining facility in architectural drawing. In 
earlier days, when the only method was to pay a premium 
of several hundred guineas and to be articled for four years, 
the choice of the calling was taken seriously and there was 
some limit to the number of recruits. We are now daily 
declining applications from those who seek a place in an 
office and work for their hands to do. Our annual competi- 
tions for prizes show how many there are who can make a 
good set of drawings. The quantity is all-sufficient, and our 
effort must be to raise the quality and especially to give a 
helping hand to the prizemen of most promise. 

The past summer we had the opportunity of seeing the fine 
series of drawings by the accomplished Prix de Rome student, 
Monsieur Hulot ; and it was felt by many of us that it would 
be a grand thing if our own travelling students could enjoy 
some place of gathering equivalent to the Villa Medici. We 
already hold a small sum that may be used as a nucleus for 
the necessary fund, and the latter would grow by gifts and 
bequests if it were known that a valuable educational scheme 
was on foot. America with her usual energy is starting a 
fully equipped scheme of the kind, and England should be 
able to do something for the benefit of her wandering scholars. 
The State does not aid us, but might not the Royal Academy 
and the Royal Institute join in making a home abroad where 
young painters, sculptors and architects could fraternise, 
help one another, and receive some guiding direction in the 
profitable study of great works? We annually disburse large 
sums in prizes; the winner of our travelling studentship 


would not value it less if it gave him admission to the pro- 
posed gathering of prizemen at Rome or elsewhere. 

Tn our students’ competition for measured drawings from 
old examples it is felt that much earnest work has hitherto 
been lost by want of selection or by repetition. It is proposed 
that a careful choice shall be made of subjects that will be 
of real value, and that the prize drawings shall in future be 
published in some permanent form. 

By the address of its president, Mr. Walter Cave, we are 
glad to know that the Architectural Association is full of 
vigour and prosperity, its building debt being already cleared 
off. We have evidence of rising talent among these youthful 
architects. The brilliant little play bearing on our profes- 
sional interests, which they originated and acted with 
dramatic power, gave pleasure to us all; I hope we may look 
for a future essay. 

While new men are coming on and new names are added 
to our roll, we have to regret colleagues that have fallen out of 
the ranks. Among these are G. F. Bodley, E. W. Mount- 
ford and John Stevenson, as well as Hugh Stannus, whose 
kindly presence had been so constant in our gatherings here. 
These all have been taken in the midst of their good work, 
for architects do not retire. Few of them can afford the 
luxury of idleness, and it would be found a poor exchange 
for the constant interest of our occupation. ; 

To those of us who deal little with public buildings it is 
no mean thing to build homes about the country, if our 
endeavours secure that they are well built, pleasant to live in 
and comely. There are occasional vexations, especially when. 
the good client cannot be persuaded to do that which we know 
is best for him and we do the second best. ; 

But there is abundant pleasure and interest in the work 
and in its associations. I hope that my brother architects 
share my feeling that they would never change places with 
those who are following other and more lucrative callings, or 
with those who are gracefully unemployed. 

Sir Aston Wess, R.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
George for his address, and alluded humorously to the diffi- 
culties he experienced more than twenty years ago when as 
hon. secretary of the Institute he was deputed to ask Mr. 
George to be nominated as a member of the Council. Since 
then, he said, Mr. George had been one of the strongest 
members of their body, and, although keeping a certain 
aloofness in some of their difficulties, yet they knew he 
would always be in accord with them on the side of right. 
The address seemed to have touched upon every point of 
interest to the profession. The Town-Planning Bill was all 
important. It was a somewhat dual Bill, and in its pro- 
cedure before the House at present the Institute had no way 
of expressing views upon it. Practically the whole question 
of town-planning was left in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and any scheme for the extension of towns 
would go to them. Meetings before an inspector would be 
held, and persons affected would be invited to attend. The 
Institute desired that they should be considered as a person 
affected, and they were hopeful Mr. Burns would help them 
towards that end. In the matter of architectural education 
they hoped to co-ordinate the studies of the several teaching 
bodies and to give the young men an equality of opportunity. 
With the suggestion of the Institute at Rome he certainly 
agreed. If they could bring young students up through the 
establishing of bursaries and scholarships to the attainment 
of a Prix de Rome with residence in Rome, he believed it 
would be a great gain to the profession. 

Mr. Reernatp Bromrietp, A.R.A., seconded the motion. 
The future of architecture, he said, would depend on the 
enthusiasm for it; they must stir that enthusiasm in the 
student, and also see that there was adequate guidance for 
it. There certainly should be some goal for their ambition: 

The vote of thanks was passed in loud acclamation, and 
the meeting terminated. 


THE DRAWBRIDGE OF ALNWICK CASTLE. 


Ne the last meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
gatehouse and barbican of Alnwick Castle, including an 
account of the recent discoveries. In 1902, he said, when 
some repairs were being made to the carriage-way, it was 
observed that the apparently solid foundation of the road- 
way through the gatehouse was actually a pit or space in- 
tentionally filled up by earth and débris. By order of the 
Duke of Northumberland this was carefully investigated, 
with the result that the gatehouse, unique in its complete 
preservation, was discovered to possess a drawbridge pit 
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within this gate, demonstrating that the bridge was worked 


from below the level of the causeway, and not, as commonly 


supposed, from above by chains, levers, and counterweights. 


This important discovery led to further exploration, which 
neyealed the site of the moat before the gatehouse. The style 
of the masonry about the pit was of smaller stones, in- 
differently dressed, and of inferior quality to the superior 
ashlar of the masonry above. The work might not have pre- 
ceded the superstructure by a lengthened period, and might 


indeed have been but a change of plan, a frequent occurrence 


in castle building. The pit measured from east to west 
11 feet, from north to south 10 feet, and from the threshold 
of the postern door to the level of the roadway 21 feet. The 
three sides of the pit and the abundant wall on which the 
bridge fell were unquestionably of one design and of the 
earliest period of the work under consideration. In the pit 
thus enclosed the floor was formed by a series of steps falling 
to the postern, Some interesting details in connection with 
the working of the drawbridge were prominent within the 
chamber, showing that the bridge had a counterpoise which 


‘fell into the pit, and was pivoted on the inner face of the 


outer wall at the level of the passage or roadway. There 
was no visible provision in the recess for any timber work, 
winch, or other machine to work the bridge such as could 
have been manipulated from the position by a chain or 
other attachment to the heel of the counterpoise. It was not 
easy to determine with any. precision how the drawbridge 


was raised. In many cases chains were attached to the apron 


piece of the bridge and passed over a pulley, fixed in the 
chamber in which the portcullis was worked, to the top of 


the portcullis, which thus acted as a counterweight, and, as 


it, descended, raised the bridge. ~ There was now at Alnwick _ 


no evidence to show that any connection could be effected 


_between the two, there being no apparent opening in the 


masonry between the hollow space in which the portcullis 
moved and the éxterior. Evidence seemed to favour the con- 
clusion that the bridge and the portcullis were worked in- 
dependently, the former from below, and the latter from 
above. The plugged holes may have been used for a drop 
catch to secure the portcullis or the bridge when either was 


raised. In the Edwardian period, in which the Alnwick 
gatehouse was erected, military engineers had already 


realised that the Norman structures, with massive keeps and 
straight curtains, dependent on passive strength alone, were 
inadequate to. meet the attacks of assailants. In order to 
realise: how skilfully the structure was designed to streng- 
then the defences, it might be weil to recapitulate the work 
executed at the time, viz. :—(a) That the gatehouse and the 
barbican were given considerable projection; (b) that the 
windows of the various chambers of the gatehouse enfiladed 
the exterior of the barbican walls; (c) that small towers 
were projected from the Norman curtain and permitted the 
defenders (without exposing themselves) to discharge mis- 
siles at assailants when attempting to attack the intervening 
walls; (d) that the large area within the barbican enabled 
troops to assemble when making sorties, and to find shelter in 
case of retreat; (e) that, if taken, the area could be made 
untenable by those occupying the battlements which sur- 
rounded it; and, lastly, that the large chamber on the 
second floor commanded the causeway below and the plat- 
form and the battlements about the barbican. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 


QOME freeholders, leaseholders and occupiers of property 

within or adjacent to the area of the Westminster im- 
provement, and to the area with which a syndicate, under 
the provision of the St. John’s (Westminster) Improvement 
Act, 1906, are authorised to deal have sent a petition to the 
London County Council. They state that the area to the 
west of the river Thames and Millbank has been vacant for 
several years, that this results in a great loss to the shop- 
keepers and others within and surrounding the area, that 
great losses have also taken place to the city assessments, 


that a corresponding pressure of rate-burdens falls on, those 


ratepayers who are least able to bear it, that numbers of 
the poorer inhabitants have been turned out of their. tene- 
ments before their buildings were required, and that no 


_ scheme for rehousing the poorer classes has been brought 


forward. With the exception of the stations of the London 
Hydraulic Power Company and the Westminster Electric 
Supply Corporation and a few wharf properties, all the 
property needed for the Council’s improvement has been 


purchased and.the greater part of it demolished, With 


regard to the suggestion that persons have been disturbed 
without provision having been made for their accommoda- 
tion, it is pointed cut by the improvements committee that 
the Council were in the unusual position of being able to 
offer, for the accommodation of all the people of the labour- 
ing class who were displaced, vacant accommodation in 


_ dwellings erected on the Millbank estate less than half a 


mile from the improvement. Parts of the improvement 
included in the Council’s scheme have already been executed | 
and it is only owing to the necessity for reinstating the 
premises of the Power Company and the Electric Supply 
Corporation that delay has occurred in the completion of 
the improvement. The former company are proceeding with 
the erection of their new station at Pimlico, while the latter 
company have already made considerable progress with the 
erection of their new station in Horseferry Road. The latter 
company are entitled to remain in occupation of their exist- 
ing premises for two and a half years from November 1, 
1907. Houses in North Street and on the north side of 
Smith Square have been adapted to modern requirements: 
and let on leases of from seven to twenty-one years, while 
the Council has accepted an offer by Lady Agnew to take on 
lease land at the north-east corner of Smith Square. With 
regard to the area, adjoining the site of the Council's im- 
provement, which is being dealt with by a syndicate under 
powers conferred by the St. John’s (Westminster) Improve- — 
ment Act, 1906, the Council are not in a position to control. 
the operations of the syndicate. If the syndicate purchase 
the property they will have to comply with certain provisions 
of the Act as to street widenings and similar matters, but 
there is no provision in the Act to authorise the Council to 
compel the syndicate to carry out, or to expedite the carry- 
ing out of their scheme. The syndicate have five years from 
the date of their Act in which to exercise their compulsory 
powers, so that three years have still to elapse before these 
powers expire. 


MICHEL ANGELO AS AN ARCHITECT.” 


(Concluded from last week.) 
New Sacristy of San Lorenzo. 


HE accession of Giovanni de’ Medici to the Papacy as 
Leo X. in 1513 occasioned Michel Angelo’s residence and 
commissions at Florence during a period of twenty years ; 
of these commissions the new Sacristy, with its tombs and 


statues and the library and staircase at San Lorenzo, are the’ — 


only executed works. The first of the seriés, however, was to 
have been the facade of the church, in connection with which — 
an inordinate time was spent by Michel Angelo struggling 

with difficulties at the marble quarries. It was otherwise a 
troubled epoch, embracing the sack of Rome and the siege 
of Florence, troubles to the patriot, the existence of whick 

being capable of revelation by physical attitude and facial 

expression are read plainly in the sculpture of the tombs, 

but of which necessarily architecture is sublimely dumb. 

The design of the new Sacristy being completely settled 
as to plan and size by the corresponding apartments built by 
Brunelleschi on the other side of the church, only an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for variety in the decoration of the walls. 
Comparison with the simpler method of the earlier Sacristy ~ 
is interesting, but does not suggest much beyond an advance 
in the academic employment of a revived Roman order— 
artificiality of detail as well as of arrangement succeeding to 
fresh simplicity and untutored proportions. 

The employment of.a larger order of pilasters is normal, 
and is commonplace in detail and differs in character from the 
double tier of doors and windows or panels which it encloses 
below the main cornice ; the treatment of this enclosed storey 
and the creation of an attic storey of lighter pilasters with a 
small continuous cornice at the springing of the vault, indi- 
cate that development is taking place, as they are original 
in character. ‘The treatment of the vaulting, however, follows 
Brunelleschi without variation. Michel Angelo’s interest im 
that subject was to come later. The architectural treatment 
of the walls, however, is not that merely of the contemporary — 


-man—it has neither the sweetness of Bramante nor the bold 


heaviness of Antonio da San Gallo, but it is original, justly 


proportioned and pleases by its simplicity of arrangement 


and by the fitness with which it receives the monumental - 
sculptures, with the scale of which neither the larger pilasters 
nor the subdivisions within them interfere.. The extraordinary 


-yalue of the recumbent figures in impressing their largeness 


=e 


* A paper by Professor Beresford Pite, read at the meeting of - 


the Architectural Association on October 23. 
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of grasp and size upon the beholder may seem to defy the 
mere efforts of architectural features and oppress them. We 
have reason to fear from many sad examples that this might 
happen with any fine sculpture mercilessly grouped with 
architecture, but one might perhaps conceive that even the 
interior order of St. Peter’s itself might not prove superior 
in force to the almost unearthly scale of the Morning and 


the Evening. The architectural features have remarkable | 


freshness of detail, due.almost entirely to a draughtsmanship 
obviously achieved by pencil and panel in studied profiles and 
arrangements. Much that is interesting may be found re- 
corded in Mr. John Addington Symonds’s life of the artist as 
to the complete scheme for decorating with sculpture, bronzes 
and painting the walls and vaults, but the building does not 
appear to us to need more than the mysterious influences of 
Day and Night, of Dawn and Evening, to satisfy the eye and 
mind. 

The architecture is restrained, and no opportunity has been 
made for display. Sir Charles Holroyd has pointed out that 
as the building work was not carried out until after the tombs 
were completed and Michel Angelo had left Florence, the 
work must have been done from sketches and drawings. But 
the same hand which required plain simplicity and square 
mass in the painted architecture on the Sistine ceiling 
required and obtained it.in the actual exercise of building. 
Though the Sacristy is mere decorative scenery it is fresh, 
harmonious, restrained and infused with vigorous form. The 
characteristics are necessarily in evidence of the work of an 
amateur. Precedent is employed so far as.it is perceived for 
the main order but is replaced by thoughtful effort after a 
more delicate proportion with marked originality in the treat- 
ment of the niches, doors and sarcophagi. Whether the detail 
is due to the fingers of Michel Angelo or not may be doubted, 
but that.it did not fall into or from those of the professional 
(as he had then developed) architect seems to be clear. The 
employment of the large pilaster order which seems related 
to its after use at St. Peter’s, the movement towards origi- 
nality in the detail when considered in relation to that of the 
Library, his next work, as well as to the upper storey of the 


Farnese, appear collectively to present us with a class of 


design that has a distinction and personal element fresh and 
sound, interesting and pungent, that while in this example 
lacking the occasion afterwards obtained at St. Peter’s for the 
sseale and grandeur realised there as in the sculpture here, 
it has qualities also manifested in the originality and virility 
of his figure design. It is perhaps not very profitable to 
attempt to trace downwards the exercise in architecture of a 
lower vehicle of expression of the poetry of higher art of 
sculpture, but we venture so far here because it becomes a 
prelude to later triumphs in intellectual architecture. 

_ Time and space will not permit more than a passing refer- 
ence here to the many sketches and designs from Michel 
Angelo’s hands for the Sacristy and its tombs. This is a large 
subject by itself, and we can only deal with the accomplished 
work. The process of an architectural design when once the 
main factors are settled and supplied is one of vital interest 
to all of us, but requires in such an instance as this consider- 
able research and analysis. 

Mr. John Addington Symonds published two or three 
early schemes for the architectural composition of the tombs 
and Sacristy, of which’ this only need be said, that they are 
obviously connected with the evolution of the result so far as 
the forms of the sarcophagi and of the panellings or treatment 
between the large pilaster order are concerned. 

It has been noted above that the larger order is normal 
rather than individual in character, and it may be that the 
difference indicates that Michel Angelo is really responsible 
for the detailing of the parts that he would consider as 
‘closely ‘connected with the tombs and their figures. 


The Library and Staircase at San Lorenzo. 


The Medicean library is internally a long and handsome 
saloon, the success of which is derived from its admirable pro- 
portions, which is not unlike Trinity College library, Cam- 
bridge, by Christopher Wren, and by the simplicity of its 
design. The walls are divided by flat pilasters, which are 
based upon a dado of desks, between each of which is a window 
having an architrave, consoles and entablature, which is set 
within a plain rectangular panel, over which is a square 
blind window or panel having baluster supports to its entabla- 
ture. The architectural treatment of the pilasters, cornice 
and of the windows with architraves is similar to that which 
might be employed as an external order, and being elemen- 
tary is therefore successful; no attempt is made at sculp- 


turesque or unrealisable effect. The ceiling is richly panelled - 


and its design is repeated in the drawing of the floor; the 


L 


carved reading-desks with the parchment panels at thé’ end 
form elements in the great success of this simple room.’ __ 

As in the Sacristy, the drawing of the mouldings is pungent 
and original, and imparts a subtle vigour to the whole. © ' 

The staircase hall is as it was when Michel Angelo ‘eft 
Florence in 1535, unfinished still, and the graceful and 
charming flight of stairs itself is the work of Vasari. The 
treatment of the apartment, which is square in plan, is, how- 
ever, full of interest, if only as we realise in its eccentricity 
that it is the effort of the designer of the tomb, of the ceiling 
and of the Sacristy. As in the library room, there is no 
sculpture or decorative ornament other than that the walls 
of the building are treated with strictly architectural features. 
Parts of columns are inserted between projecting piers created 
for the purpose ; these have two orders of niches or recesses, 
the lower with pilasters and pediments and the upper with a 
pair of delicate architrave mouldings, the outer one indented 
above to receive a delicately carved free spray of foliage. 
The whole order rests upon a plainer basement, in which the 
piers are treated with projecting narrow-margin mouldings, 
which have a most pleasant emphasis ; a pair of large simply 
voluted trusses is placed upon the wall in front of the bases 
of the columns, which may have been intended as brackets 
for busts. Vertically the hall was intended to have a second 
storey, of similar general treatment, which has only been 
erected in the south. The whole would then have formed an 
impressive though curious apartment. 

The employment of complete columns as attached orna- 
ments is experimented with here, and leads later on to an 
important architectural usage. The suggestion of reckless 
liberty which Michel Angelo may be supposed to have taken 
with architectural features may be set aside; the design of 
the columns and the detail of the features of the piers all 
indicate careful thought and patient working out of original 
forms. The sections of the cornices and the delicacy of the 
returns where the piers project have no indications of extra- 
vagance or hastiness of idea. It is interesting to refer to the 
vestibule to the Sacristy of Brunelleschi’s companion church 
of San Spirito, which is not far off, which was built during 
Michel Angelo’s student: days in Florence, being complete, 
by 1496, when he would have been twenty-one. The architect 
was his friend, Giuliano da San Gallo, who originally recom- 
mended his going to Rome. In this vestibule a most interest- 
ing and well-designed coffered vault is carried upon an en- 
tablature by fine Corinthian columns, which stand close 
against the wall with marked architectural success. The 
genesis of the library vestibule columns seems to be apparent 
here, and naturally connects itself with Michel Angelo’s 
observation and interest. The academic treatment of the idea 
soon followed at the hands of Palladio, but probably its intro- 
duction may be traced to this experiment. A similar innova- 
tion is that of placing consoles below the sills as supports to 
the window architraves of the windows inserted in the ground- 
floor storey of the Riccardi Palace at Florence, which soon 
became a tradition and remains as such in the blocks under 
ordinary square window-sills. 

The architecturalisation of this staircase hall, to invent 
a clumsy word, by a sculptor whose characteristic work is 
power wrought with refinement of detailed study has some 
fascination for the professional architect who learns pro- 
priety first and seeks inspiration in narrow confines, It is 
not the impropriety of mere originality that is important to 
us, but the bold seeking for the expression of power in mass, 
form and the adjustment of detail to scale. The qualities 
which vented themselves in the ample opportunity of the 
greatest building of Christendom a few years after are here 
combined and confined in the embryo of these piers and 
columns and in its experiment in scale. 


The Completion of the Farnese Palace. 
Michel Angelo, who returned to Rome in 1534, was imme- 
diately appointed by the Pope, Paul IIT., Alessandro Farnese, 


‘architect, painter and sculptor in chief to the Vatican, and 


instead of completing his contract for the completion of the 
tomb of Julius II. on a reduced scale, as he had hoped, was 
compelled to undertake the painting of the end wall of the 
Sistine Chapel. Thirty years since he had commenced its 
ceiling, and for the ensuing seven years he was solely occupied 
with painting the wall. The Cardinal Farnese, the Pope, had 
for over a long period been engaged in building in Rome, upon 
a fine open square, his great family palace, employing the 
renowned Antonio da San Gallo as his architect ; but in 1544, 
being dissatisfied with his design for the upper storey, he 
consulted Michel Angelo, who launched a professional report, 
which still exists-in his own handwriting, based. upon the 
principles of Vitruvius at San Gallo’s scheme. There had 
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been, and was during the whole of Michel Angelo’s life in 
Rome, a continual warfare of taste and professional rivalry, 
tinetured deeply by the jealousy which has been called the 
canker of the Renaissance, and again and again his great 
genius had been baulked and limited by the schemes of his 
brother artists. It has been suggested by Sir Charles Holroyd 
that probably a malicious development by San Gallo of his 
design for St. Peter’s, in order ultimately to involve the 
sacrifice of the adjoining Sistine Chapel building, may be 
some explanation of the vigorous counter-attack to which his 
palace was now subjected and to which it succumbed. It 
certainly seems as if resort to. Vitruvius was felt to be necessary 
in order to overwhelm a professional architect, and it suc- 
ceeded then as it might do nowadays if launched at the head 
of an antiquarian minded ecclesiastic. 

The Pope thereupon ordained a select competition, and, 
singularly modern as it may appear, Michel Angelo sub- 
mitted a design and was awarded the palm. We are no more 
really concerned to defend this than we are Bacon’s character 
while accepting his taste in gardens or houses, but it may 
well assure us and indicate that moral factors are as constant 
in art life as proportion and taste. 

The completion of. the unbroken facade of 220 feet in 
length was effected by carrying it up to a height of 110 feet, 
‘and resulted in an impressive cliff of wall, upon which a 
grand cornice, haying a projection of nearly 5 feet, is placed. 
The. enormous squareness, the complete realisation of the 
value of the cornice, the grand simplicity of the whole com- 
position, so easily achieved, its gracefulness of outline and 
its unaffected naturalness, make this front a masterpiece of 
proportional treatment and in the expression of scale, breadth 
and solid grandeur. One is conscious of a heroic audacity, 
supported by a subtle judgment, in the upper portions of the 
design, notably in the position of the second storey string 
course and in the poising upon it of the consoles below the 
window columns. This may well justify the expectation, in 
the absence of San Gallo’s scheme, that the unbroken bulk of 
the lower portions of the fagade had induced.a nervousness 
of design which would justify the action of the Pope in re- 
quiring further advice and his unhesitating employment of 
Michel Angelo’s design, 

_No novel idea was involved in this solution. Michel 
Angelo was familiar with the great cornice of Florence, 
greater in the earlier phase of the cinque-cento, more than a 
century previously, when Michelozzo built the Riccardi 
Palace, not in an open square, but in a narrow thoroughfare, 
and crowned it with a cornice greater than any that 
Brunelleschi had employed. The Strozzi Palace had followed, 
and afterwards in these modern times the Pandolfini, 
perhaps the most beautiful of all. There had, however, begun 
with the work of Alberti a continuous movement towards the 
subdivision of facades, and the employment of Classic super- 
imposed orders of pilasters had necessarily modified the pro- 
jection of the main cornice. 

Bramante’s work in Rome at the Cancellaria and Torlonia 
Palaces, and Peruzzi’s Farnesina, are illustrations of a 
skilful adaption of the proportions of subdivided stones to a 
total effect of breadth and scale, a difficult task, upon which 
complete success did not always wait. San Gallo apparently, 
judging from his treatment of the court of the Farnese and 
from his design for St. Peter’s, was necessarily attached to 
this school of design, of which the leaders were his master 
and co-workers, and we may well believe that, as an architect, 
he followed the, to him, irresistible ( ?) tendency of the school. 
Michel Angelo’s position and point of view was entirely free. 
He was not an architect; certainly he had never entered 
one of the schools. His practical acquaintance was merely 
with the use of architectural features as internal decora- 
tions or as accessories to sculptural treatment. His 
employment of architecture in his work had this present 
interest, that for the Sistine ceiling of his earlier prime he 
had employed all that he had appropriated to himself for the 
erection of his famous tomb design, but for his recently accom- 
plished masterpiece in the Last Judgment scene had dis- 
carded its aid entirely, confident of his ability to embody his 
ideal without the dumb flummery of inanimate architecture. 
Perhaps the struggles at Florence ten years before with the 
library staircase had worried him into peace, for all the 
majesty, scale and breadth of the Sistine wall is as lacking 
of architectural dress as the figures. In this mood it is to be 
conceived that he regarded the Farnese problem, and brush- 
ing everything aside in the sublime simplicity of open hori- 
zontality and unbroken breadth he achieved a grandeur 
perhaps rivalled only by such simplicities as that of the great 
Pyramid or of the globe of the Pantheon. The singular 
quality of his genius again asserted itself with an amazing 
scale. 
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St. Peter's, Rome. 


The advent of Michel Angelo as a practising architect in: 
work unconnected with either his own art of sculpture or that 
of painting dates from his report upon San Gallo’s design. 
for the Farnese Palace in 1544 and his succéssful undertaking. 
of the work of its completion. On the death of Antonio da 
San Gallo the younger, at the age of sixty-one, two'years later, 
the Farnese Pope, Paul III., appointed Michel Angelo, whe: 
was then seventy-one years of age, by a brief dated January 1, 
1547, sole architect to St. Peter’s. : f 

It is to be remembered that Giuliano da San Gallo, uncle: 
of Antonio the younger, had been the means of Michel Angelo’s 


’ coming to Rome forty-two years before, when he prepared his 


first design for the tomb of Julius II. for the new tribune 
erected by Rossellino in extension of the apse of the old 
Vatican basilica of St. Peter. It was the grandeur of this 
design that had induced Julius to commission Bramante in 
the following year to design a church in the modern style to 
replace the historic basilica, Bramante, after about eight 
years’ work, died in 1514, one year after Michel Angelo had 
left for Florence after completing the Sistine ceiling. During; 
the troubled twenty years of his absence from Rome Raphael 
had been appointed to continue his uncle Bramante’s work ; 
he died in 1520. Antonio da San Gallo the younger, then aged 
thirty-two, had been appointed as assistant in 1517, the 
beginning of an official connection which lasted for thirty-one 
years. On Raphael’s death San Gallo did not immediately 
succeed as chief architect, but the brilliant artist Baldassare 
Peruzzi took up the appointment, which continued through 
the long dull epoch of the sack of Rome; he died under 
suspicious circumstances three years after Michel Angelo’s. 
return to Rome in 1537. San Gallo then succeeded, and re- 
tained the supreme control of the work until his death some: 
years later, when, as we have seen, Michel Angelo, at the age: 
of seventy-one, became sole architect. rae 

To adequately describe the problem which then confronted 
him, and to understand the debt under which he laid the: 
Christian world in bringing to achievement the great dome, 
rendering not only St. Peter’s possible, but its descendant, 
St. Paul’s, also, is of course too great a subject for a few words. 
Something akin to settled despair may well have possessed 
the minds of contemporary onlookers, who reflected that the 
efforts of the greatest architects of the age had for forty years 
failed to bring into practical being any one of the designs for 
the vast monumental Christian church. The historic basilica. 
had been ruined by Julius II., the ambitious tomb advertise- 
ment had collapsed, the promising schemes of Bramante and 
Peruzzi appeared to be impracticable, and the combined efforts 
of the body of architects then engaged seemed to be more 
concentrated upon the continuance of illicit commissions than 
upon the work of rescuing the Papacy from the Scriptural 
reproach of having begun a tower which there was neither 
money nor power enough to finish. Into this settled tradition. 
of despairing failure and of self-seeking fellowship Michel 
Angelo was now projected by the Pope; the greatness of his: 
character was at once evidenced in discerning that disin- 
terestedness was the first thing necessary, and he therefore 
steadfastly refused ever to receive gifts or remuneration for his: 
labours. The architectural problem which presented itself to 
the old artist was primarily of a practical character. Con- 
structive as well as esthetic considerations had to be under- 
taken, but across the path of each leading to any result lay 
the necessity of determining what was practicable, how much 
or little should be attempted, and the now overwhelming 
urgency of bringing to some completion a scheme in which 
the credit of the Church was involved. All the architects from: 
Bramante downwards, misled by absence of precedent, had 
failed to realise the difficulty of accomplishing their dreams 
of a great domed building. Large as Bramante’s idea was, 
Raphael had extended it, and Peruzzi had only enriched it, 
while San Gallo had made and remade repeated schemes for 
fresh evolutions and extensions. The problem was, however, 
complicated by the apparent necessity of adapting the large 
masses of walling that had been already executed by the pre- 
vious architects and upon which large sums had been ex- 
pended. Confident clearness of vision and strength of purpose 
were required in these circumstances to pull down and destroy 
even a little of what had been so wearisomely achieved. 

Michel Angelo does not appear to have once faltered, and 
in spite of much natural opposition of great intensity he 
carried with him the support of the three Popes who succeeded 
each other before his death in 1564. 

The architectural history of the design of St. Peter’s is 
one of abiding interest. Bramante, the greatest architect of 
his day, had planned an elaborated Greek cross, having @ 
central dome with apsidal terminations to its four arms- 
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Around these four transepts he had planned aisles which 
became ambulatories external to the apses and greatly ex- 
tended the plan, but the whole was collected into a general 
square by means of square chapels placed in the angles of the 
cross, These had apsidal recesses in their square sides. At the 
external angles of the main square form of the plan 
he again placed square chambers to be crowned with towers, 
connected by colonnades with the great apsidal ambulatories. 
Bramante’s plan, though generally simple, thus became 
greatly complicated in parts, but it is distinguished by con- 
siderable elegance of arrangement and was the basis of much 
that.remained. The treatment of the elevation was, according 
to his own traditions and practice, by super-imposed orders, 
two storeys being employed below the springing of the apses 
and the domes of the chapels. The subdivided treatment of 
the Cancellaria is thus applied to an entirely different subject. 
The Colosseum undoubtedly supplied the motive, but the huge 
simplicity of the type was not applicable to the broken pic- 
turesqueness of the Greek cross plan. 

The central dome was to be above a peristyle upon a plain 
drum. The dome to our eyes would be of low proportions, but 
probably not so to those of the Romans, having then no other 
than the Pantheon of any boldness of elevation. The dome 
was to be counterfoiled at its base in the manner of the Pan- 
theon, but, as would be expected, the gradations settle un- 
happily upon a peristyle. In the little circular temple sur- 
rounded by a colonnade erected in the cloister of San Pietro 
in Montorio, Bramante, however, has achieved complete suc- 
cess. Bramante’s design being put into execution, the piers of 
his large central dome, which was larger than the present one, 
were soon found to be inadequate. Apparently before attain- 
ing to any great height they failed through lack of internal 
bond, and their existence in this condition complicated suc- 
ceeding attempts to carry on the work. AIl the following 
architects had to accept Bramante’s inadequate central piers, 
and the designs of Raphael, Peruzzi-and San Gallo are all 
modifications or amplifications based upon them. 

San Gallo during his rule had extended the works by erect- 
ing the great ambulatory walls around the transeptal apse, 
which necessarily involved, being the outer enclosing wall, 
the vaulting and doming of the vast internal spaces. The great 
distention of the area involved by the ambulatories, coupled 
with the fixed idea of all the designers that the building must 
be treated with storeys of orders, were the originating cause 
of all the practical difficulties presented to the constructor 
and artist who would be called upon to complete the work. 
How could dignity, scale and completeness be imparted to such 
a broken mass of form? The simple truth, for such it appears 
to be, that huge unbroken mass will derive scale and interest 
from a multiplicity of parts, and that varied and subdivided 
groups will derive unity from a simplicity of the governing 
forms, was still waiting to be revealed. 

Michel Angelo, with a relentless and gigantic hand, com- 
pressed and solidified the whole scheme by destroying the 
series of encircling ambulatories, of which a great part 
of the walling had been built, and so reduced the area to that 
of the root idea of a Greek cross ; dignity was thus imparted 
to the remaining square base lines around the crossing, from 
which the apses alone protruded. The enormous size of the 
building which we now know, at which some critics grumble, 
is still but a reduction of the distended dreams of the 
architects who preceded. A great but simply treated external 
order was now adopted as a new motive for the whole, 
which imparted dignity and broad rhythm to the varied shapes 
of the plan and prepared a base sufficient for the support of 
the greater mass of the dome. This motive or idea seems to 
have been an original treatment of Michel Angelo’s. We 
have become so familiarised with it by Palladio that its first 
source and the circumstances of its creation have probably 
not received much attention. The existence partially in the 
internal wall treatment of the new Sacristy at Florence is 
not sufficient to explain or settle its origin; this feature in 
the Sacristy is neither a real example nor its date securely 
antecedent to the use at St. Peter’s. Michel Angelo had just 
before, by the avoidance of an order, cleared away the diffi- 
culties of the Farnese elevation, and there is nothing in his 
work previous to St. Peter’s which directly indicates that he 
had experimented with its scale. The employment in a most 
interesting and successful manner of a great attached order 


at the Capitol was designed after his appointment to St.. 


Peter’s. The suggestion may therefore be ventured that the 
consideration of the effect of the great portico of the Pantheon 
in conjunction with its dome had brought Michel Angelo to 
a vision of the value of the great supporting order to that 
central cupola, with which everyone concerned had always 
determined that St. Peter’s must be completed. The value 


of the huge order in giving external unity to’the design has 
been pointed out already, and its success is another-of the 

great contributions which Michel Angelo made to architec- 

ture. Though the internal central arrangements were fixed 

the piers of the dome demanded immediate consideration ; the 
task which had compressed the plan externally was also ac-' 
companied with the insight which knew that they needed con- 
siderable enlargement. Experience on this matter had to be 
earned, and the aged architect reaped guidance which proved" 
to be sound from the failures spread over his lifetime in this 

supremely technical matter. The years which now were 

passing rapidly, while they witnessed a’more rapid progress’ 
to result than in the previous half-century, made it advisable 

that the form at least of the dome should be settled without 

risk of delay. Michel Angelo, who had for years suffered from 
a chronic disorder, was now recovering from a serious illness 
but was eighty-two years of age. His method appears to 
have been to give personal directions upon every point as it 

arose, without preparing designs or working draughts, such 
as those extant of Bramante, Peruzzi'or San Gallo. He 
therefore at the request of his friends had a large 
model prepared of the dome and drum which embodied 
his vision of the form of its completion. |It has the 
pathetic interest of displaying an intimate affection for 
the form of the Florentine Duomo, so well known anc 
loved (it was not till quite late in life that Michel Angelo: 
had become a citizen of Rome), and he adopted the invention 

of Brunelleschi for carrying a stone lantern by-means of two- 
pointed or more than semi-circular vaults.. The model took ' 
a year to make; to it we owe the dome, the erection of which 

was continued after Michel Angelo’s death in 1564. The work 

corresponds essentially with the model; the execution of the 
dome from the model was entrusted to his pupil and successor, 

Giacomo della Porta, who was consistently faithful to his 

great master’s idea. Into the interesting question of the 

constructive efficacy of the dome it is now impossible to enter ; 
the original series of iron ties were supplemented after the 
lapse of about 150 years, and since then there has been no 
movement whatever. It may be predicted that Michel Angelo 
would in the execution of his work have proved his way step: 
by step, and that his extraordinary instinct as a great builder 

would have guided him aright. 

The internal ordinance of the church was a settled fact 
which Michel Angelo accepted ; the solution of the plan in 
its simplification and the restoration after San Gallo’s efforts 
and the perfecting of the Greek cross idea is his, together with 
the external ordinance and the dome. 

In spite of the currents of opinion of the present age, an age 
perhaps inheriting too much from the architectural varieties 
of the past century’s unreasoning revivalism in archi- 
tecture, it is to be maintained that St. Peter’s is the archi- 
tectural masterpiece of the Christian world and that Michel 
Angelo is its master. The impressive success of the interior 
as he conceived it is completely realised from either of the 
transepts, which of course represent the extent of the nave or 
of any arm of the Greek cross. The visitor, in order to obtaim 
this impression, has only to walk up one of the aisles and turn 
into the transept and take his stand against the north or 
south wall before gazing upwards ; he will then be at the. 
distance of the entrance from the dome as Michel Angelo: 
arranged it, and as he advances towards the altar the dome 
will rise above him with its amazing scale and simplicity of 
line, the width, height and length of view are alike adjusted 
and no mental reservations are required. The effect upon 
different minds may vary, but the consensus of impressions 
upon which the highest architectural success depends, though 
practically impossible of description, is aroused and afforded 
by this interior. The dome externally has been for centuries 
Rome in the memory of all blessed with a vision of her. The 
city has had and lost her imperial wealth of power in building 
art, but she retains the monument of its Renaissance. 

Weare architects, mostly young, eager for artistic training 
and professional equipment, but we must lay aside all our 
prescriptions for success as we contemplate the stupendous 
character of this genius who, beginning his career of supre~ 
macy in sculpture with the David and achieving the Day and 
Night, Dawn and Evening of Florence, added to this that he 
painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and closed his life: 
between the age of seventy and ninety, triumphantly and 
instinctively solving the architectural problem of the era. Is 
not Michel Angelo’s architectural prescription in his charac- 
ter? For us in his ultimate art of architecture neither his 
unrivalled power of drawing nor knowledge of anatomy 
availed, but a clear vision of what is beautiful in building 
art and the power of a hero in its accomplishment, — 
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_ Sir A. Brumwett THomAs proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Pite for his paper. The theme of argument, he 
said, had been one that was peculiar to Professor Pite him- 
self.. He had hardly expected the lecturer would have taken 
them through the painting work of Michel. Angelo, but he 
had not realised until then how strong a bearing it had on 
the architecture. Throughout the paper there was an under- 
lying psychological point making Michel Angelo an isolated 
figure outside all influences, a man in himself. But the 
speaker thought they should take into account the atmo- 
sphere in which he lived. No one, he argued, could have 
worked in an age contemporaneous with the art of Leonardo 
da Vinci without being influenced by it, and da Vinci 
would be one of the great men who, having mastered prin- 
ciples, would show a tendency to exaggeration. That, too, 
was the speaker’s impression of Michel Angelo. The same 
tendencies, though there was force in the exaggeration, were 
expressed in the figure of Moses. That was also the case 
when Michel Angelo came to the treatment of the great 
problem he had to -solve late in life. There was almost 
exaggeration in the treatment of his Order, and to an extent 
not without risk to its success, especially in trying the great 
‘Order internally. 

Mr. E, A. Rrcxarpds, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said they must congratulate the South Kensington authori- 
ties in having in Professor Pite one who could deal with the 
great masters in the way he had that evening. Such ability as 
Professor Pite’s, he thought, must be a great inspiration to 
the art students under him. 

Sir Cuartes Horroyp in supporting the motion said he 
had only, as an amateur, studied the architecture of Michel 
Angelo, and did not claim to know anything about it. He 
felt he had learnt .a great deal from the paper, and was 
happy to say that the view which Professor Pite had taken 
was a much stronger one than he, the speaker, would have 
dared to take himself, knowing so little about the essentials 
of the subject. To hear an architect speak as Professor Pite 
had done was a great encouragement to him, though he 
thought it would be rather interesting to hear how an archi- 
tect would have spoken of Michel Angelo some few years 
earlier. 

Messrs. C. H. Srrancr, H. T. Harz, and THropore 
Fyrre also supported the vote of thanks. 


THE FRONTAGE LINE IN EUSTON ROAR; 


HE special case, Fleming and Others v. The London 
County Council, stated by the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act, in which a point of considerable 
importance was raised as to the power of the Tribunal 
of Appeal to alter a decision arrived at by the superintending 
architect of the London County Council as to what should be 
regarded as a proper building line, was decided by the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Walton on Monday. 

The case as laid before the Court by counsel was that on 
April 17, 1907, application was made on behalf of the Rev. 
James Fleming and others, trustees of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution, as the 
owners of premises situate in the Euston Road, to the 
superintending architect to define the general line of build- 
ings in respect.of the property mentioned. The superintend- 
ing architect, after hearing all interested, granted his certifi- 
cate. From that certificate appeals to the Tribunal were 
entered, and by consent heard together, with the result 
that they were allowed, the Tribunal varying the certificate. 
In the course of the hearing it was proved that the length 
of frontage between the east side of Duke’s Road and west 
side of Mabledon Place was 420 feet, and that the line of 
the fronts of the main buildings on the south side of the 
Euston Road between Duke’s Road and Mabledon Place, 
which were old buildings erected before 1862, was the old 
line, before which there were originally forecourts or open 
spaces. It was proved before the Tribunal that there were 
existing at the date of the superintending architect’s certifi- 
cate, and after the hearing of the appeal, shops built over 
old forecourts and projecting out from the main building 
up to the pavement line of the Euston Road. 

Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., with Mr. A. H. Bodkin, were 
counsel for the appellants, the London County Council ; Mr. 
Macmoran, K.C., and Mr. Cunningham ‘Glen appeared for 
the Metropolitan Railway, and Mr. Simon, K.C., and Mr. 
Cecil Walsh for Mr. Fleming and others. 

The Lord Chief Justice in delivering judgment said 
that the case was one of considerable difficulty. The Court 
was asked to interfere with the decision of the Tribunal of 


found the building line to be the front of certain old houses 
in the Euston Road, and the Tribunal of Appeal found the 
general building line to be the front of certain buildings 
erected on the grounds or forecourts of those houses. They 
had to be careful not to allow what had been done in other 
streets to affect their minds in coming to a decision, and they 
would have to decide the case upon the facts before them 


only. There was no. doubt a great deal to be said for the — 


decision of the superintending architect, and of course there 
was also a great deal to be said for the decision of the 
Tribunal. Ought they to interfere with that decision? He 
had come to the conclusion that they ought not. In *the 
first place they had to consider the condition of things under 
which the Tribunal were called upon to exercise their disere- 
tion. The state of things on the south side of the Euston 
Road had been altered considerably in recent years by the 
erection of shops on the forecourts of the houses, and upon 
what the Tribunal had before them he could not say that 
they were wrong in their finding. In regard to the majority 
of the buildings he could not say that they were unlawful 
erections. The Tribunal had before them a large number of 
permanent buildings, bringing a line of buildings right up 
to the footpath of the road, and upon the evidence it could 
not be said that they were wrong in the matter of law when 
they fixed the general line at the front of those houses. 
There was nothing in the Act of 1894 which prevented the 
Tribunal from saying what the building line should be. It 
seemed to him to be a strong thing to suggest that the 
erection of a building by consent should affect the general 
building line, and there was nothing in the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which indicated that it might do so. He could not 
say that the Tribunal of Appeal was wrong in their defini- 
tion of the building line by taking into consideration the 
houses in existence. The appeal would therefore be dis- 
missed. 

Mr. Justice Walton concurred, and the appeal was dis- 
missed, 

On the application of Mr. Russell leave of appeal was 
given, 


CROSBY HALL. 


HE establishment committee of the London County Council 
report that the Council on November 1, 1898, agreed to 
lease lots 1 to 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to the Town and 
Gown Association for eighty years, at a rent of 4001. a year. 
Residential flats have been erected on the west part of the 
site and a rent of 2607. has been apportioned thereon. The 
rest of the site on which the balance (1401.) of the rent has 
been apportioned has not yet been built upon. The Local 
Government committee reported in July that the promoters 
of a scheme for the re-erection of Crosby Hall on land adjoin- 
ing the site let tothe Town and Gown Association proposed 
to acquire the interest of the Association in the vacant portion 
of the site, and to acquire the freehold of additional land 
adjoining, and to re-erect Crosby Hall thereon and on a very 
small part of the Council’s land. The promoters, who have 
been incorporated under the title of ‘‘ The University and 
City Association of London, Ltd.,’’ pointed out that the lease 
which they proposed to acquire from the Town and Gown 
Association had a term of only seventy-one years unexpired, 
and they urged that, in view of the objects of their scheme, 
such a short period would not conduce to its full development.. 
They asked the Council to grant a lease for a term of, say, 
500 years at the present ground rent of 1401. a year. The 
Local Government committee are advised that the interests of 
the Council will be safeguarded if the land to be purchased 
by the University, &c., Association and presented to the 
Council be included in the lease for 500 years of the adjoining 
land which it is proposed should. be leased to the Association. 
There is no objection to the proposal from the point of view 
of the Council as landlord. The-site, at present unbuilt upon, 
leased to the Town and Gown Association has an area of 
15,662 square feet, and frontages to Cheyne Walk and Danvers 
Street of 144 feet.and about 78 feet respectively, while the site 
which it is at present proposed should be conveyed to the 
Council by the University, &c., Association has an area of 
about 5,922 square feet and a frontage of 95 feet to Danvers 
Street. It is recommended that, subject to the University 
and City Association of London, Ltd., acquiring the interests, 
other than the freehold interest,.in lots 1 to 4 Cheyne Walk 
and surrendering these interests. to the Council, and subject 
to the Association conveying to the Council the freehold ‘in; 
terest.in the adjoining land to be aequired by. them, such land, 
be let to the Association on Jease for 500 years, at a rent of, 


Appeal as constituted under the Act of 1894, The architect | 1401. a year,’ 
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SURVEYORS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


T the Statutory Examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held on Oct. 15 and 16, eleven candi- 
dates were examined for certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyor in London, and one candidate to act as 
building surveyor under local authorities. The following 
passed and have been granted by the Council certificates of 
competency to act in the respective capacities :—As district 
surveyors: Frederick William Charles Barker, 98 Nevill 
Road, Stoke Newington, N; Alfred Ernest Biggs, 9 Stan- 
hope Gardens, Ilford; Henry Thomas Bromley, 45 Belmont 
Hill, Lee, 8.E.; Richard Thomas Grove, Lincluden, Beau- 
mont Road, Wimbledon Park, 8.W.; George Arthur Turner, 
179 Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N.; William Ernest 
Watson, 53-54 Chancery Lane, W.C. As building sur- 
veyor: George Arnall, 153 St. John’s Hill, London, 8. W. 


Franco-British Awards. 
Str,—Why should “Special Commissioner’? grumble ? 


The poor old gentleman is never satisfied. Why should 
medals not be given; in fact, why did they not all get one? 
The World’s Fair is over, so now we all grizzle. It has 
given work to many, made a pleasant place for the British 
public to foregather at, and if the exhibitors have helped to 
pay the piper—well, why not give them medals? I cer- 
tainly think that “ Special Commissioner ’”’ ought to have 
had a medal; but there, better luck next time. Excuse this 
levity, Mr. Editor.—Your obedient servant, 
WEARY ONE. 


Srr,—Many thanks to “Special Commissioner.’”’ It is 
-undoubtedly almost a scandal the way in which awards are 
made at exhibitions. Gold medals are distributed in such 
a manner that to be remarkable is not to have received one; 
the difficulty is to be able to ‘distinguish between an award 
for merit and an award for something else—might I say. 
Space? If the awards were made fewer, might I suggest 
théir value would be much enhanced? I am not an exhibitor, 
as you well know, Sir, only a poor wielder of the pencil, 
T-square and indiarubber, so I have no other motive than 
to back up your fluent, ever-energetic, and ever-youthful 
“Special Commissioner.’’—Yours obediently, 


ANTIQUATED. 


Tall Buildings in New York. 


Srtr,—It is with feelings of distinct amazement that I 


find the article in your issue of September 25, on the tall 
building question, as submitted by Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick, 
of Washington, and as I look upon the illustration and read 
the. statements made, I am the more amazed at the coolness, 
to say the least, of Mr. Fitzpatrick in presenting for your 
publication ideas which are not his own, and drawings which 
he never prepared. 

I, personally, made the drawing of which Mr. Fitz- 
patrick las submitted only the mutilated part, for an article 
in the New York H erald, and under the immediate super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. Charles Rollinson Lamb. These 
idéas were being presented in concrete form, and the articles 
illustrated by me, to relieve the congestion of Lower New 
York—that of the elevated street, the setting back of the 
buildings beyond the original house line, &c. 

May T doubt Mr. Fitzpatrick’s statement in which he 
says, “Several years ago I thought of the scheme of step- 
ping the front of the buildings back at certain heights,’’ 
when I remember that Mr. Lamb published an elaborate 
‘article with illustrations in Municipal Affairs in 1898 (ten 
years ago) referring to this very idea, which was his, ‘of the 
elevated street, as the outcome of the stepping back of ‘the 
fronts of the buildings. Mr. Lamb has always stood against 
the aggressiveness of the tall building rising as it does sheer 
from the front of the property line, and thus throwing its 
shadow into the street and across the nei 
and had advocated the adaptation of the French rule of the 
angle of light which would insist upon the stepping back 


of 'the block. 


of the building so that the highest point must be the centre. 


ghbouring buildings, » 
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That Mr, Fitzpatrick wishes to ignore the author of 
these. ideas is obvious, as he does not refer to Mr. Lamb’s 
name, although he is the man who was interviewed by the 
New York Herald, and his article is published in connection 
with my drawing in the issue of August 9, 1908, a copy of 
which I herewith enclose. If you will compare this with the 
illustration as published by you, you will see the ingenious 
way in which Mr. Fitzpatrick has cut away the building from 
the right-hand side of the page, showing the chaos of the 
existing conditions, eliminating the letterpress and the 
interview with Mr. Lamb, and my own name as the artist 
who made the drawing. 
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Suggestion of elevated street, New York, setting back the house- 
line sutticiently to secure the street width. The same setting back 
to be continued for the upper levels of the building sq as to give 
the maximum light and sunshine in the street below.—Charles B. 
Lamb, architect, New York. 


May I hope that you will correct this in an early number, 
not only in the interest of Mr. Lamb, the architect, and my- 


self for my part, but also giving full credit to the New York 
_ Herald whose reputation is international, and whose interest 


in civic architecture is definite. I shall be glad if it will be 
possible to take the entire interview as quoted in the Herald, 
and publish it as an offset to Mr, Fitzpatrick’s article. To 
give added interest to your publication I am sending with 
Mr. Lamb’s permission a photograph of another drawing 
prepared by me for him, showing the adaptation of the idea 
of ‘the elevated street to both sides of the street, with the 


connecting in bridges showing at each corner both north and 


south and east and west, which I shall be pleased :to have 
you publish in connection with, if possible, reproduction of 
my completed drawing as shown in the Herald. Your cour- 


tesy in so doing, and sending me a copy of the issue will be 


appreciated.—Yours very truly, . . mes 
Deseasts Ok as : _ Vernon Howe Barzezy. 
12 Fifth Avenue, New York City: October 16, 1908: 
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Flash Light Advertisements. 


Srr,—The letter in the Times of Monday last on the 
above subject will, I am sure, meet with approval from every 
architect, although it struck me that the strongest point 
had been overlooked, or rather under stated. Why should 
decent buildings be so disfigured for the purpose of a small 
increased revenue? You, Sir, should show the way. Your 
own building is a disgrace to Ludgate Circus with the 
flash light advertisements gn the top. Pardon my remark, 
but I think you must frankly admit that I am correct.— 
Yours, &c., ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 

[We agree with our correspondent, but have no control 
over the top of our building, or the signs in question would 
soon be missing.—ED. ] 


GENERAL. 


The King Will formally open the Manchester Infirmary in 
July next year. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., was elected an alderman .of the 
Kensington Borough Council on Tuesday last. 

Herr Harro Magnussen, the wel]-known German sculptor, 
died at Berlin on Monday night. 


The South Transept of Selby Abbey is to be rebuilt as a 
memorial of the services of Dr. Maclagan?as Archbishop of 
York during seventeen years. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are considering pro- 
posals for works to increase the stability of the cathedral, and 
which will cost 16,0007. It is hoped the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will give a grant towards the outlay. 


The Jubilee of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts is to be 
celebrated in the autumn of 1911 by holding a special 
exhibition of a large number of the best works of art of every 
school which have been seen in the Institute in the past, 
together with the finest loan pictures available, if any such 
addition is necessary. 


A Lecture on the “ Renaissance Churches of Rome” will 
be given by Mr. Banister Kletcher at the University of London, 
South Kensington, on Monday evening. 


An Article on “Public Memorials of Vienna,” by Mr. 
Rudolf Dircks, with several vigorous designs by Mr. E. A. 
Rickards, appears in the drt Journal for November, and will 
‘serve as a memorial of the recent congress of architects. 


Mime. Charles Garnier has presented to the Armée Museum 
a water-colour drawing by Captain Pélissier, who was after- 
wards known as the Duc de Malakoff, and after the Crimean 
War acted as French ambassador for a brief period in London. 


French Paintings Of the value of 13,000/. were sold in 
four weeks at the exhibition in Buenos Ayres, and it is 
expected a larger sum will be expended next year. 


At the Last Examination for admission to the ateliers of 
painting of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 118 lady students 
competed, and no less than thirty-three were successful. 


MM. Achille Jacquet, the engraver, died last week. He was 
born in 1846, and was a pupil of Henriquel Dupont, who will 
be remembered by his great plate of the “ Hémicycle.” 
Jacquet gained the Prix de Rome, and after his return to 
Paris produced several engravings after paintings by Cabanel, 
Meissonier and Bouguereau. 


The Exhibition of Arthur Rackham’s drawings for “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Leicester Galleries, W., 
will close on Saturday. It will be succeeded on the 14th inst. 
by a collection of over 100 drawings by the late Phil May, 
none of which have been previously exhibited. On the same 
‘date will be shown a series of water-colour drawings illus- 
trating “The Tempest,” by Mr. Edmund Dulac, a young 
Anglo-French artist. 


The Council of the Concrete Institute have decided to hold 
the first two general meetings at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on Thursday, the 19th inst., and 
‘Thursday, December 17. At the first meeting a paper will be 
read by Mr. Marsh, assistant engineer, Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, on “The Composition and Uses of Plain and Rein- 
forced Concrete,” and at the second meeting a paper will be 
read by Mr. W. Dunn on “The Examination of Designs for 
Reinforced Concrete Work.” 


A Monument has been erected in the cemetery of ,Mont- 
parnasse, Paris, as a souvenir of the late Emile Trélat, the 
founder of the Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture, and his wife. 
As the school adjoins the cemetery the monument is placed 
against the back wall of the building. 


| reference to the erection of a kursaal. 


The Matlock Bath Urban Council held a special meeting 
on Saturday to confer with the architects (Messrs. F. W. 
Ackland Hodge, of London, and J. Nuttall, of Matlock) with 
The new kursaal is 
estimated to cost upwards of 7,000/. 

The Standing Joint Committee of the Justices for the 
County of London have approved of the site proposed by the 
London County Council for the erection of a new central 
sessions house for the whole of London at Hunter Street, 
St. Pancras. The plans have been prepared by the architect 
to the Council, and have been approved subject to such 
modifications as may be found necessary. <A resolution was 
passed urging the London County Council to proceed with the 
scheme with the greatest speed. 

Mr. Walter Crane, R.W.S., Will deliver the Hermione 
lectures at Alexandra College, Dublin, on November 10, 11 
and 12, taking for his subject “ The Language of Line.” 


The Rev. A. O. Hodgson, formerly of Alton, and a minor 
canon of Winchester Cathedral, has left to the Winchester 
Museum a stone model of the font in Winchester Cathedral, 
carved by himself. The late Mr. Hodgson made sculpture a 
hobby, and carved the finial on the spire of St, Thomas’s 
Church, Winchester, and the fountain outside the same 
building. 

Mr. T. P. Collinge, deputy city surveyor and water 
engineer of Carlisle, has been appointed by the Mansfield 
(Notts) Town Council as borough surveyor. There were in all 
seventy-seven applicants for the post, which is worth 3001. 
per annum, and the new surveyor has to devote the whole of 
his time to the duties. 


Mr. James Gresham has presented to the Salford Art 
Gallery the original plaster model—now bronzed—of Mr. 
Cassidy’s large sculptured group “ Adrift.” Mr. Gresham has 
given a bronze cast of it to the Manchester Art Gallery. The 
group was exhibited at the New Gallery in London. 


Professor Geddes, addressing the Sociological Society, 
declared that Mr. Burns’s Town Planning Bill contained far 


more than a contribution to the housing problem, more than 


provision for the better planning of suburban extensions... Its. 
serious consideration raised the largest questions of modern 
life. A town plan, too, was a forecast—one of the most vast 
and comprehensive forecasts imaginable. The making of a 
town plan was no simple matter of rule and square. It must 
be the expression of all the elements, all the processes, all the 
aspects of a unique social individuality. Accordingly he 
pleaded for civic museums and a civic survey. An immediate 
danger in America, and in Britain also, was to repeat the 
mistakes of the French city improvers of the Second Empire, 
and the corresponding developments of Berlin, Strasburg, &¢. 
For this new danger there was one remedy, and only one— 
that of instituting the civic survey. 


A Joint Burgh and County Committee has been formed in 
Dumbarton to deal with all matters pertaining to Dumbarton 
Castle, the disrating of which is at present under the con- 
sideration of the War Office. Lord Inverclyde, the lord 
lieutenant, is the chairman. This committee, in the absence 
of information as to the intentions of the Crown authorities 
with regard to the castle, has as yet resolved upon no definite 
action. At a meeting, however, strong feeling was expressed 
that, while there might be no objection to historic buildings 
and articles of historic interest being placed under the charge 
of H.M. Office of Works, the impairing of the status or 
military character of the castle itself would be resented in 
Scotland, and the Crown authorities should be urged to 
undertake the restoration and maintenance of the fortress in 
accordance with that view. 


The Duke of Westminster has affixed a tablet at 8 Victoria — 
Square, Buckingham Palace Road, commemorative of the 
residence of Thomas Campbell. The Duke of Bedford has 
also affixed tablets to No. 41 Bloomsbury Square, com- 
memorative of the residence there of Edward Law, first Baron 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice, and of Edward Law, first 
Earl of Ellenborough, Governor-General of India. A tablet 


has also been affixed to No. 17 Southampton Street, Bloonis- 


bury, commemorative of the residence of Cardinal Newman. 


The Berkshire Education Committee have instructed the 
architect, Mr. E. Fisher, to prepare plans for a school with 
accommodation for 250 children, and to provide a teachers’ 
room, playsheds, tar-paving for drill; and’ for the installation 
of gas. In all new Council schools these adjuncts have been 
asked for after the school has been opened, and the sub- 
committee consider that it is more economical to provide them 


in the first instance, 
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~ general line of buildings in any street. 


them, must the owner be mulcted in penalties ? 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


‘Section 73 of the London Building Act is one of those 
which should have been accompanied by as many dia- 
grams as there are lines in it. To some extent it is a 
catalogue of what is visible on the exterior of London 
buildings. Thus we have copings, string-courses, fascias, 
cornices, window-dressings, and other like architectural 
decorations, all of which are not to extend beyond the 
But if fresco 
painting were properly encouraged the fronts of some 
houses would be adorned with them, and they would be 
architectural decorations which would extend to an 
infinitesimal degree beyond the general building plane. 
But would they be illegal under Section 73? Or, if we 
suppose a very thin plate of glass was employed to-pre- 
serve the frescoes, would that also be prohibited? If the 
painting were executed on glass and a thin board, a piece 
of canvas, or a coating of cement were introduced behind 
(Jues- 
tions of that kind are suggested by a case heard before 
Mr. Marsuam on Monday. Messrs. Nasu & HULL, sign 
contractors, of 87 New Oxford Street, London, W.C., 
were summoned, at the instance of Mr. W. G. PERKINS, 
the District Surveyor for the Borough of Holborn, for not 
serving a building notice, as required by Section 145 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, prior to their placing and 
fixing a name-board on the fascia of the public-house 
known as ‘‘ The Hand and Crown,’’ No. 93 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C., which, it was maintained, was a 
buiiding or structure or work. Evidence was given by 
Mr. Perxins to the effect that the name-board, which 
was of wood backing and a glass front, was about 2 feet 
in height and had a length of about 50 feet on the Arthur 
Street front and about 20 feet on the New Oxford Street 
side, and it contained the name of the public-house and 
the number of the street. Mr. Cowper, solicitor, who 
appeared for Mr. PerxKrins, submitted that from the word- 
ing of the name-board and the number upon it, it formed 
part of the shop front or the fascia of the premises, and 
also that it was a “‘ projection ’’ within Section 73 of the 
Building Act. At the close of the complainant’s case, 
Mr. Bartuey (instructed by Mr. OpHams), on behalf of 
the defendants, submitted that he had no case to answer, 
as from the reported cases which he quoted the word 
““ work *’ had beén defined by Mr. Justice Wiuus, in the 
case relating to the seating for the Military Tournament 
m 1897, as meaning “‘ structural work.’’ Before he had 
finished his references to the decided cases, the magistrate 
dismissed the summons. 


‘Tue annual report of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, which was read at the meeting on the 
oth inst., states that the total membership on April 380, 
1908, was 166, namely, 33 honorary: members, 69 
members, and 64 associates, as against a membership 
of 169 last year. The Preliminary and Intermediate 
R.1I.B.A. Examinations for the North-Eastern Division 
of the country were again conducted by the Council in 
June and November, 1907. Both examinations were 
held in the Leeds Institute. The Council of the R.I.B.A. 
accorded this Society a vote of thanks for conducting the 
above examinations. The silver medal and prize of five 
guineas given by the President, Mr. H. &. CHORLEY, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., for the best set of measured drawings 
of any ecclesiastical or domestic building erected anterior 
to 1800 a.p., was awarded to Mr. F. Scatcuarp, for 


_ measured drawings of All Saints Church, Sherburn-in- 


| to-Mr. J. GREAVES. 


_ guineas, offered by the Society, was awarded to Mr. H. 
CARNELLY. 


‘offered by the Society, was awarded to Mr. J. Greaves. 


Elmet, and Mr. J. J. Pinurne was given a bronze medal 
for his drawings of Skelton Church. The prize of three 
guineas, offered by the Society for sketching, was awarded 
The prize for construction, of three 


The prize for an essay, of two guineas, 
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The prize of three guineas, offered by the Society, for 
the best set of designs for subjects selected by the Council, 
was awarded. to Mr. J. Greaves. A second prize, 
amounting to a guinea, was awarded to Mr. J. H. Farrar. 
The prize offered by Messrs. HaupEN, value four guineas, 
for four sheets of testimonies of study for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination, was awarded to Mr. H. M. 
CurppeNDALE. The School of Architecture, under the 
auspices of the Society, in conjunction with the Leeds 
Institute and the Leeds University, is proving of great 
advantage to the associates in preparing them in the 
subjects required for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. The 
Council were asked to nominate two architects to take 
part in a competition for the extension of St. Chad's 
Church, and they nominated Mr. H. S. CuoriEy and 
Mr. Burter Winson. The Council nominated a deputa- 
tion, consisting of the President (Mr. H. 8. CHoruey) 
and Mr. B. Kirson, to wait upon the educational com- 
mittee of the West Riding, and point out to them the 
advisability of drawing up their conditions for archi- 
tectural competitions for schools on the lines as issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. They sug- 
gested with regard to the number of assessors, that the 
case called for special consideration, in that they are under 
dual control—that of the Local Authority and the West 
Riding County Council. They suggested three assessors : 
county architect, secretary of higher education, and a 
third to be appointed by the Local Authority, or as an 
alternative by the competitors. The balance-sheet shows 
a sumsin hand of 45l. 


Unper the direction of Professor Ganurna and Dr. 
PaRIBENI explorations are in progress by the Italian 
Archeological Expedition in Abyssinia. South of 
Massava,-on the Red Sea, is a village known as Zula, and 
more inwards in that direction are ruins known as 
Azulis, but which probably marked the site of the antique 
city of Adulis. In Greek and Roman times it was of 
importance in connection with trading with Arabia and 
Egypt. Slaves, apes, tortoise-shell, hippopotamus hides, 
and ivory were dealt in. What is noteworthy is that in 
inscriptions the Greek language appears to have been more 
used than Latin. Among the remains discovered haye 
been a grandiose altar dedicated to the Sun God, the 
remains of a pyramid which was surrounded by a 
colonnade of basalt pilasters, and many remains of 
pottery. The resemblance to Egypt is suggested by the 
use of stone vessels; there were also painted vases. The 
graves go back to a pre-Hellenic period, and some figures 
in stone and terra-cotta are very ancient and very curious. 
Tf taken in connection with the work directed by Professor 
FLuINDERS Perrin, they are enough to demonstrate that 
the ancient history of the African coast will be presented 
under new conditions. 


A tate addition to the series of practical papers issued 
from the University of Lllinois relates to ‘* Lighting 
Country Homes by Private Electric Plants.’’ It is by 
T. H. Amrine. This bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that the present state of development of the storage 
battery and the recent production of the efficient Tungsten 
filament incandescent lamp have opened up new pos- 
sibilities in the way of country home lighting by private 
electric plants. The paper includes some explanations 
concerning artificial illumination, the selection of lighting 
fixtures, and the planning of a house lighting system, 
the design and estimate of the cost of a small private 
plant, suggestions about ordering apparatus and instruc- 
tions for its operation and care. The bulletin is intended 
for the non-technical reader, and an attempt has been 
made to show the steps in the design in such a clear 
and simple manner that any person could decide upon the 
equipment needed and order it intelligently. Mr. Amrine 
says that, contrary to the popular idea, the selection of 
shades and globes should not be made primarily with 
regard to their decorative qualities. Properly designed 


_ and constructed shades and globes are made either to send 


the light in some desired direction, to diffuse the light, i.e. 
decrease its intensity, or to combine the two purposes. 
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THE DESIRABLENESS OF VARIETY. 


NHE possibility of one good custom corrupting a world 
fe reconciled the dying King Artuur to the dissolution 
of his Order (which was an image of the mighty world) 
and to his own death. Such events are often considered 
as catastrophes ; but they are no doubt intended to prevent 
stagnation and to enable man to attain that variety whi:h 
is essential to his nature. It is not everybody who is 
able to go through the daily round of the common task ; 
and, indeed, the majority of animals live lives which ure 
less monotonous than man’s. At all times people have 
been willing to run great risks so as to obtain a chance of 
escaping from the lot of which they are tired, or (as it is 
commonly expressed) “‘ anything for a change.’’ There 
are moralists who preach stoicism and other virtues in 
order to make monotony more endurable. But it is only 
a minority in every generation who have sufficient control 
over themselves to accept such lessons. Among bays 
especially there seems to be no dimimution in the number 
of those who are ambitious to be soldiers or sailors or 
cowboys, and thereby to put an end to the dulness which 
oppresses them in the most comfortable homes. 

In the arts especially we see this constant craving 
after variety. To enthusiasts or to those whose business 
it is to uphold the tradition, the Greek and Roman classics 
are so perfect that they are sufficient for the instruction 
of men at all times. A wonderful system of Protection 
has been adopted in all countries which claim to be 
civilised in order to maintain their supremacy. But the 
history of literature, and, indeed, any ordinary library, is 
evidence that those masterpieces were insufficient for every 
century as it arose. It may be through human weakness, 
but the fact remains. Even scholars were, and are still, 
found to take delight in writings of very inferior quality. 

A similar phenomenon is witnessed in arts which are 
not literary. One sometimes hears of an enthusiast who 
declares that a cast of a reduction of the Venus of Melos 
is enough for the adornment of any room. The range of 
the fine arts, if compared with that of literature, is so 
limited it is much easier to lay down laws upon 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. No ‘‘ Code 
Napoleon ’’ could be more precise than some of the con- 
clusions of estheticians. Indeed, the dogmas which men 
form for their own satisfaction on some subjects are so 
gratifying to themselves they sometimes think they 
should be made compulsory on all men. When WuistLer 
had a lawsuit in a Paris Court the judge made a remark 
which he considered favourable ; his ambition was revealed 
when he said to his friends, ‘‘ I have had a new clause 
added to the Code Napoleon, and henceforth my name 
will go down with his to posterity.’’ It was very absurd, 
but anyone acquainted with artists or amateurs who are 
disposed to formulate their opinions as if they were to be 
from henceforth golden sentences to guide other people 
will not be surprised at WurstTLER’s self-confidence. As 
respects classical literature, there are a host of men, as 
we have said, whose business it is to keep up the tradition 
about the unsurpassable supremacy of those ancient 
writers. So we have in like manner officials, dealers, and 
others who are doing all in their power to prevent people 
taking a natural delight in the kind of art which is 
sincerely pleasing to them. It is supposed to be prefer- 
able to become hypocrites and to admire productions 
which have so little intérest they might have been pro- 
duced for the inhabitants of a distant planet. A literary 
man does not always suffer through the affectation of 
pedantry which is recommended, because the pleasure 
which his writings can give is purchased at a cheap price. 
But the fine arts are costly, and anyone who purchases 
ancient examples is not likely to have much to spare for 
the patronage of modern works. 

What we have been seeking to suggest is that every 
age has a craving for something by which it will differ 
from its predecessors. And we might add that, in pro- 
portion as the spirit of liberty or individuality is extended, 
the stronger will be that craving. We cannot suppose 


that long ago, when the majority of people were like dumb | 


driven cattle and had to obey a number of superiors, 
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freedom from hunger or punishment or perhaps the 
hardest labour would be the only variety which was 
desired. But in a country like England in the twentieth 
century, where the utmost freedom is allowable, men are — 
less and less satisfied with uniformity—or, shall we say, 
monotony. They are self-assertive, and each wishes to 
be surrounded by something which is expressive of him- 
self What he obtains may not always be in the best 
taste, but he knows why he prefers it; and if he should. — 
be guided by fashion, he can claim that other good men 
resemble him.. oe Bars 
If what we have said can be taken as true, it will 
explain why so many new streets in London and else- 
where, in which. long ranges of houses or shops are: — 
collected without much difference in detail, do not succeed — 
in quickly captivating eligible occupiers. There could not 
be stronger evidence than the shops in Regent Streét and 
Piccadilly. They were laid out for their general effect ~ 
and with the intention of improving the appearance of one: — 
of the most important thoroughfares in London. Ii so 
regarded, everything is in their favour. But the question 
should be asked in all such cases, ‘‘ Do ordinary occupiers. — 
prefer the aggrandisement of the metropolis to their indi- — 
vidual success or convenience?’’ ‘That is a subject — 
which seems to us to be insufficiently considered. < 
Of late years it has become the custom for architects. 
to discuss street improvements as if their purpose was the ~ 
making of spectacles. It might easily be imagined from ~ 
what is said and written that London is peculiar, and 
differs from ‘all foreign cities in neglecting to prepare — 
picturesque effects for the benefit of visitors and critics. — 
Abroad it is supposed that the long line of a street will 
be laid out in such a manner as to give a brief pleasure 
to a casual spectator who may condescend to look at it. 
In England, on the contrary, variety is paramount and — 
unity is neglected. If the London County Council 
thought that a Parliamentary Committee would be fayour- 
able to the uniform treatment of the houses in a new 
street, they would be able to bring forward not only ~ 
theorists, but architects and builders to testify that such — 
a manner of treatment was best adapted to the streets of — 
a city, for in that way alone dignity of appearance would 
be secured. It is no doubt easier to prepare plans for 
houses which are alike than for those in which differ- — 
ences must be marked. And there cannot be any ques- y 
tion about the greater economy in construction. The 
large district known as Pimlico would not have been built _ 
over so quickly if any regard was given to variety. Many 
other districts in London were also covered with houses 
under similar conditions. But whoever heard the occu- 
pier of a Pimlico house praise it as an example of archi- 
tecture, although the value of the property has been well 
sustained ? 
The reason is that individuality has little chance of 
asserting itself, however much the occupier may desire 
to have some association between himself and his pro- — 
perty made evident. The same law prevails in streets of _ 
a higher character than those in South Belgravia. The 
notices which can sometimes be seen about the absence 
of a connection with the adjoining shop, or a reminder 
that care should be taken in observing the number, are 
signs that unity of appearance may lead to errors of _ 
business. This may seem a petty way of considering — 
architecture. But at the present time it would be well 
to bear in mind that those whose interests have to be 
served by architects are not multitudes from all parts of 
the world, eager to admire the beauty of English build- 
ings, but individuals who have only a temporary right to 
a fraction of a street, and who desire:to make the mos j 
of it to attain their own ends. That cannot be done if 
an owner has to accept a common design by which he will 
be placed on exactly the same level as neighbours who 
1 If he is able to make’ 
his strip of a house attractive to his own customers the | 


. ae t 
sh. In private houses arranged in terraces the _ 
conditions correspond. What can Jones do in order to’ 


demonstrate that he has finer taste than his neighbour 
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Brown? He may be driven to expedients which he 
detests without producing much effect. In the English 
terrace the trail of the serpent over all the houses is the 
monotony which passes for unity, and which, although 
it may have occasionally enriched designers and builders, 
is a continual source of annoyance to every occupier who 
possesses a slight amount of genuine independence. It 
may be urged by some advocates who prefer commissions 
for united buildings that the style of Renaissance which 
is now adopted, although perhaps it is too indefinite in 
its conditions to be called a style, allows alterations to be 
made in details, under certain limited conditions, to 


~ gratify occupants without any disturbance of the unity as 


of the sixteenth century, 


a whole. But the variations are so slight they are likely 
to be imperceptible to all who have not gained familiarity 
with details. What is desirable is that a more liberal 
view should be taken of combinations with other styles. 
We cannot lay claim in England to any style as essen- 
tially English, and as a very large part of the world can 
offer models, we are as consistent in adopting one of 
them as another. The possibilities of Gothic are not 
exhausted. The French, in their secular buildings 
present much which is 
worth imitation. Spain has been neglected, and the 
Tudor and Jacobean styles of England have as much 
right to afford inspiration as the Classicism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It seems to 
be absurd to make any claim for purity with modern 
English architecture, and things are made worse when a 
series of shops or houses are produced without any 
significant difference on the plea that, if. purity is not 
attained in a single building, it becomes inevitable when 


the forms are repeated ad infinitum without any break. 


No doubt in connection with the project for towns 
improvement many people have had visions of great 
thoroughfares and boulevards on the French plan, and 
efforts will probably be made to persuade local autho- 
rities of all kinds about the superiortiy of unity over 
variety. There is so little known by the public in this 
country about architectural principles they are lkely 
to be carried away by doctrines which are plausibly stated, 
especially when it is made out that the beauty of Con- 
tinental capitals depends on keeping such an end in view. 
Officialdom has a weakness for uniformity, for it gives 
less trouble; but we hope the Local Government Board 
will seriously investigate any proposals which may be 
offered, and which, in plain English, mean the giving of 
a monopoly of English architecture in houses, cottages, 
shops, business premises, &c., to a comparatively few 
architects, from the assumption that in that way a higher 
aim will be attained than by allowing the work to be 
divided among many. If Protection is not tolerated in 
this country with most varieties of business, why should 
it be allowed to be set up for the enriching of architects 


whomay be stronger in influence than in power of design 
or construction ? 


GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE IN DUBLIN. 


ha abstract of the address by Dr. Manarry to the 
Georgian Society in Dublin should be read with 
interest. With a great many purists Georgian buildings 
are not much appreciated. And when we remember 
there were four kings of that name who reigned from 
1714 until 1830, there could hardly have been sufficiently 
determined characteristics in the buildings to constitute 
a style. But in Ireland the designs can be viewed under 
different conditions. They represent, in fact, a most 


‘important change in the state of the country. 


After the wars of James II. and Witriam III., 
in which the destiny of Great Britain was determined, a 
great many representatives of the older families in Ireland 
abandoned the country. Those of a superior class 
obtained high civil or military appointments in con- 
tinental courts, the humbler classes entered foreign 
armies. The melancholy spectacle was then presented 
of a country in which the majority of the inhabitants 
were ignored as far as possible by the minority, who 


_ deeds to property. 


monopolised all the power. Swirr in 1708 could 
write :—‘‘ The common people, without leaders, without 
discipline or natural courage, being litfle better than 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, are out of all capa- 
city of doing any mischief, if they were ever so well 
inclined.’’ In fact, the Catholic population looked on 
themselves as little removed from slaves. 

Deplorable as was the system, it allowed the inhabi- 
tants of the Anglo-Saxon race to regard themselves as 
more than temporary visitors and to treat Ireland as a 
colony in which they could create homes for their pos- 
terity. One evidence of this is found in the architecture. 
The oldest inhabitant of Dublin at the present time could 
not have seen the remains of a secular building which was 
earlier than 1690 when Wiut1am III. entered the city... It 
is no less doubtful whether he could have heard a descrip- 
tion in his youth of such a building. The Castle existed 
long before, but it suffered so many changes that it would 
be hard to consider it as having a definite appearance at 
any time. 

During the reigns of Winuiam, ANNE, and the four 
GrorGcEs, the buildings were erected which enabled 
Dublin to make so satisfactory an impression on stran- 
gers. THACKERAY was struck on driving into the city 
with the aspect of ‘‘ the old-fashioned, well-built, airy, 
stately streets.’’ The red brick houses were tall and im- 
posing, and ‘‘ a handsomer town with fewer people in 
it it is impossible to see on a summer’s day.’’ The view 
along the quays, he said, resembled that of Paris. Almost 
all the public edifices were noble. There were, of 
course, contrasts in every street. What pleased 
THACKERAY as well as other travellers were really the 


| buildings erected in the eighteenth and early part of the 


nineteenth centuries. This fact is also suggested by the 
names of the streets. Patriotism which will not believe 
that any good can come out of England, or that Dublin 
was made to assume the appearance of a modern Huro- 
pean capital by the efforts of English architects, has been 
endeavouring to alter names, regardless of the confusion 
which will hereafter arise in the interpretation of title- 
But as long as such names as Sack- 
ville, Grafton, Dorset, Westmorland, Nassau, Capel, 
Rutland, Brunswick, Townsend, Mountjoy, and many 
others which are suggestive of the peerage of England 
are found inscribed on the streets, it becomes evident that 
English nobles have been closely associated with the 
history of Dublin improvements. Celtic imagination is 
however positive in its conclusions, and the greater num- 
ber of the citizens of Dublin are confident that the fine 
buildings to be seen are only attempts made under great 
difficulty by Irishmen to create noble architecture, and 
that under more favourable conditions Dublin would have 
exceeded all other capitals by its magnificence. The 
Georgian Society is therefore a test of knowledge, impar- 
tiality and goodwill towards England, for its members 
must have some acquaintance with the history of the 
buildings and must experience no dissatisfaction that 
English architects were connected with them as well as 
foreign workmen. 

The mention of so many aristocratic names in con- 
nection with the streets must not be taken as due to the 
inspiration of builders or speculators, who believe that 
names that sound well are attractive to tenants. During 
the Georgian period Dublin might be called fashionable. 
When we consider its attractions during that period and 
compare them with those of London or some other 
English cities it seems incredible that about one hundred 
peers possessed houses in Dublin. That was the case 
towards the close of the century when there were signs of 
change, and many would therefore prepare to settle in 
England. The old peerage books show that twelve peers 
had residences in Stephen’s Green, nine in Upper Sack- 
ville Street, eleven in Rutland Square, which was a con- 
tinuation of it, seven in the more remote Henrietta 
Street, seven in Merrion Street, and seven in Kildare 
Street. Men of that class were likely to desire as superior’ 
a class of residence as could be erected at the time. We 
obtain a slight indication of the spirit which animated’ 
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some of the nobles by what was said by Lord Cuartz- 
mont. ‘“‘I was sensible,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that it was my 
indispensable duty to live in Ireland, and I determined, 
by some means or other, to attach myself to my native 
- land; principally with this view I began those improve- 
ments at Mario, as, without some attractive employ- 
ment, I doubted whether I should have resolution to 
become a resident.’’ Marino is at Clontarf, which now 
seems likely to become a source of danger to the health 
of the inhabitants of Dublin, and one of Lord Cuartez- 
MONT’S Improvements was a small Classic building near 
the gates, which is still known as the Casino, and was 
designed by Sir Wini1am CramBers. His Lordship also 
was concerned in the laymg-out of Rutland Square, and 
built a town residence for himself on the north side. Near 
it the Marquis of Hraprorr and Lord AnnEstEy, Lord 
Movuntsoy and Lord Norsury established themselves. 
But in course of time the tenants were of a different class. 
Indeed, the decadence of so many of those mansions was 
like a visitation which no earthly power could prevent, 
and it must have exercised a baneful influence on the 
architecture and building of a later day. One noble man- 
sion was turned into small tenements. Others became 
temporary government offices, and in course of time were 
demolished to make room for offices of a later type. 
Some were used as shops or as schools. The palatial 
house of the Duke of Lrinsrer was purchased by the 
Royal Dublin Society for a museum, library, and class- 
rooms. In fact those lordly houses were obtainable at 
such low prices that one was acquired by charitable 
people for the purpose of a mendicity institution, i.e. one 
for restraining the general practice of street begging. 

The Georgian Society might with advantage devote 
two or three volumes to the vicissitudes of the Earl of 
Mratn’s residential estate. That family were enabled to 
obtain the exceptional privilege of a liberty, or a place 
which could be considered as a suburb of the city. In all 
Great Britain there were probably no two finer examples 
than the mansions erected there for Lord Mraru and 
Lord Brasazon. All that fine carving, Italian plastering, 
and Dutch tile-makers could do to supplement the work 
of the best bricklayers, masons and joiners was em- 
ployed. At The Hague each would be deemed a palace. 
There were spacious gardens on all sides, and although 
building of a high class was not uncommon in those 
days yet Lord Meats and his son Lord Brapazon must 
have surprised their friends when they came to see the 
residences in the liberty for the first time. Then came 
reaction. Some of the magnificent gardens were con- 
verted into tanyards. One of the great mansions became 
a monastery, and then was crowded with applicants for 
the food of a proselytising society; the other was let to 
poor silk-weavers, laundresses and followers of humble 
industries. Much of the beautiful woodwork was used 
for fires; and although part of the decorations were car- 
ried off, it is unlikely they represented what was most 
satisfactory in the buildings. 

From the facilities which were offered by the liberty 
several master-weayers and silk-dealers erected houses in 
the district. They also were reminiscent of Holland, and 
were superior to the standard of traders’ houses in other 
parts of the city. They were able to establish a reputa- 
tion on which their successors endeavoured to trade. The 
dyeing and weaving continued to be excellent; but the 
traders were too penurious to encourage design, and in 
course of time the eighteenth-century patterns became 
commonplace and unattractive. The houses shared in 
the general fate. The poorest classes occupied the rooms, 
and it is only sanitary reformers: who would have the 
courage to listen to particulars of the state into which 
mansions of which foreign merchants were once proud 
had passed. 

When it is remembered the kind of forces which were 
in operation upon the*Georgian houses of Dublin the 
wonder is that even parts-have survived. Probably there 
does not exist a single building in the condition which was 
apparent to its first occupiers. But in architecture as in 
anatomy it is not difficult to imagine a whole from a 
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As the mouldings were all hand-worked, a single 
specimen would be a revelation. Photography can do 
much for the creation of records. But with so many 
architectural students as Dublin possesses if ought not 
to be difficult to obtain measured drawings wherever 
they are desirable. 


part. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE opening meeting of the session of the Society of Archi- 

tects was held yesterday (Thursday), when the following 

address was delivered by the president, Mr. Geo. E. Bond, 
J.P. :— 

It is with a very real appreciation of the heavy responsi- 
bilities devolving upon me that I enter upon the duties of 
president of this active and very earnest Society, a Society 
whose responsibilities are continually growing owing to the 
constantly expanding scope of its operations, the steady 
influx of new members, and its ever-widening circle of 
influence. 

I confidently believe that further progress along useful 
lines will be made during the ensuing year, because my ter 
years’ experience in connection with the management of the 
Society assures me of the pleasing fact that I shall receive 
the hearty support of the very able and experienced body of 
officers and colleagues on the Council in such work as it will 
be my duty and pleasure to undertake for the purpose of still 
further increasing the efficiency of the Society, and of pro- 
moting the truest and best interests of the profession 
generally. 


The Past Year’s Work. 
Our recent annual report (if I may be permitted -briefly 


to refer to it) sounds one deep note of sadness in its refer- — 


ence to the decease of our esteemed late president, Mr. Frank 
Vallance. By his death the Society suffered an irreparable 
loss, for the earnestness and resource marking the first few 
weeks of his presidency proved conclusively that had he 
retained his health and strength the Society would have been 
permanently benefited and its influence greatly extended. 
Apart from this the satisfactory nature of the report 
must be a source of gratification to every member of the 
Sociéty, and will, I am sure, encourage us all to persevere 


in the work to which we have put our hands, for among a 


variety of other pleasing facts we learn from it :— 


Firstly, that our financial position is sound and con-— 


tinually improving. 

Secondly, that our library is each year becoming more 
worthy of the Society, and as a consequence is more used and. 
better appreciated by an increasing number of members and. 
students ; in fact, it is fast outgrowing its present accommo- 
dation. 

Thirdly, that our Journal has been greatly improved 
both in quality and style, and I venture to say that it reflects 
the greatest credit upon the Society and upon all concerned 
in its production. 

We also learn that the Students’ Section has had a most 
successful session. The entries for the Travelling Student-. 
ship Competition numbered forty-six, the general level of 
the drawings submitted being excellent. Mr. W. B. Walton,. 
of Blackpool, the winner, and Mr. J. T. Westbye, of London, 
to whom a special prize was awarded by your Council, sub- 
sequently submitted sketches, measured details, and notes 
of their respective tours. These in the opinion of your 
Council reached an exceptionally high standard of excel- 
lence, and were in themselves a sufficient justification of its 
action in providing the requisite funds, and thus enabling 
and encouraging earnest and capable students to visit such 
buildings, and by means of sketches prepared on the spot to: 
make themselves fully acquainted with the architectural 
beauties and details of such magnificent work. 

The Correspondence Classes conducted by Messrs. Bartlett 
and Mead have proved of great benefit to those students who- 
have taken advantage of them, and your Council, by offering 


prizes, hope to attract many more such students and thus — 


encourage the teachers to persevere in the efforts they are 
making towards raising the standard of practical knowledge’ 
among our junior members to a general high level. 
The exhibition of students’ drawings submitted in the 
various competitions, in towns so wide apart as London, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, Devonport, and Gloucester, must 


necessarily have brought the educational work of the Society 


more prominently before practising architects in these dis- 
tricts, and ought to attract to our ranks those who are in 


sympathy with our general policy, directed as it always has: 
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been towards the raising of the general level of professional 
morality and efficiency. 

Altogether the report encourages us to look hopefully 
forward, confidently believing that such a good record of 
successful endeavour and useful work performed by your 
Council on behalf ‘of the Society in particular, and the pro- 
fession in general, will assist us in gradually waking up to 
a sense of their duty a large number of isolated and apathetic 
individual units, compelling them to recognise the advan- 
tages of combination for the purpose of sweeping away unfair 
conditions, and for dealing with those unqualified persons, 
both public and private, who are now encroaching upon the 
practice of a noble and honourable profession and depreciat- 
ing its status in the eyes of the general public. 

A Bill for the Registration of Architects. 

While, as I have already stated, the report records a year 
of activity and success, it at the same time directs our atten- 
tion to the fact that with regard to the great measure with 
which the name of this Society will ever be associated—viz. 
the Registration Bill—very little progress has been made. 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P., who has charge of the Bill 
in the House of Commons, was again unsuccessful in the 
ballot, therefore there was no opportunity of introducing the 
measure. But in the meantime your Council has, by meeting 
the objections raised by the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, secured their co-operation without in, any 
way sacrificing the principle of the Bill. Also it has succeeded 
in removing some objections raised by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland; thus distinct steps in our advance 
towards ultimate success have been taken, as every unit of 
opposition turned to support and co-operation adds materially 
to our strength, and such progress has been made in this 
direction that we may, I think, congratulate ourselves and 
also those architects throughout the United Kingdom who 
have avowed themselves to be in thorough agreement with the 
principle of the Bill upon the fact that the forces of opposi- 
tion have been broken up, and that at the present moment 
there is not one consistent argument against the principle of 
the Bill left in the armoury of our erstwhile aggressive 
‘opponents. 

- ‘A few minutes may, I think, be very usefully, devoted to 
a brief consideration of the progress made by the movement 
and the position it has now attained, judged in the light of 
comparatively recent events. 

The arguments in favour of statutory examination and 
registration have been so persistently brought to your notice 
and lueidly explained by my predecessors in the chair, and 
also by such able exponents as Mr. Marsland and Mr. Mid- 
dleton, that reiteration on my part is unnecessary, and would 
in fact be an insult to your intelligence; therefore I shall 
confine myself to a statement of plain facts. 

The movement was initiated in response to the loud and 
persistent cry of a large number of provincial practitioners 
demanding instant action ; asking that something should be 
done to provide proper and adequate facilities for profes- 
sional training ; and also to remove the sense of hardship 
and injustice under which those were labouring who them- 
selves had strenuously studied in order to become efficient in 
the art and practice of a noble and honourable calling in 
having to compete, in an inappreciative market, against 
others, of all sorts of trades and professions, who chose to cali 
themselves architects without having a single qualification to 
the title. s : 

How Unfair Competition is Fostered. 


But the evils of which they then complained have during 
the intervening twenty-two years been continuously growing, 
supported in many cases by public authorities and without 
any serious attempt by united action tocheck them. Further, 
they have been to a great extent fostered by thoughtless and 
incompetent members of the profession, men, some of whom 
have served articles in good offices, but who during their 
pupilage were presumably contented with the ordinary daily 
routine of the office, who never made any efforts to keep them- 
selves in line with the continuous advance of scientific methods 
and the development of new requirements and materials, who 
were never earnest in their studies, who considered the neces- 
sary preparation for examination as ‘‘ too much fag,’’ and 
who as a result are now content to muddle through their work 
adopting the suggestions of builders, steel experts, terra- 
cotta manufacturers, horticultural builders, travellers from 
machine joinery firms, decorators, heating and ventilating 
firms and others. These are the persons who bring the educa- 


tional methods of the profession into disrepute ; and who 


have at the same time called ints being a host of special 
designers, who themselves in times of depression in their own 


particular business seek opportunities of competing with the 
qualified practitioner for any small jobs that may be going. 

Had these young men been compelled by law to pass a 
qualifying examination before commencing to practise they 
would have been constrained to study. Some considerable 
portion of their leisure time would therefore have been more 
profitably spent in acquiring accurate and useful knowledge 
and information, and habits of observation, thought, and 
self-reliance would have been developed, making of them 
efficient members of the profession. 

Then, as I stated on a former occasion, the great furnish- 
ing firms are encroaching upon the legitimate practice of 
the architect. With them architecture is quite a secondary 
consideration, their main object being to provide a suitable 
setting for their wares. 

This unfair competition affects more or less the practice 
of every architect, and as our art demands of its disciple a 
whole souled devotion of his best thoughts and fullest ener- 
gies for its due and proper performance, every reasonable 
person must admit that both as an art and asa science, archi- 
tecture must ultimately be degraded if practised as an inter- 
lude between selling crockery by auction and valuing the 
contents of a beer house, or in the intervals between repairing 
a water tap and whitewashing a ceiling, or by persons who 
have no fineness of perception or feeling, who are utterly in- 
capable of appreciating the evil results of their actions, caring 
only for the material gain they may thus be able to secure. 

All who sincerely desire true progress in architecture 
must profoundly regret the present conditions. We are told 
that the evidence taken before a special committee of the ~ 
R.I.B.A. some three years ago brought conviction to the 
minds of even the strongest opponents of the measure, and 
as all are agreed as to the evils, why cannot we agree upon 
a remedy? I venture to assert that a very large majority 
of the practising architects throughout the British Empire 
are agreed that the principles of compulsory examination 
and registration as embodied in the Bill are the only prac- 
tical remedy. 

Then why cannot a Bill on these lines be presented to 
Parliament, backed by the unanimous support of the pro- 
fession ? 

The action of the Society of Architects has throughout 
been perfectly consistent, and I venture to add modest and 
reasonable. The Bill was prepared in response to a 
memorial signed. by some 1,300 architects twenty-two years 
ago, and since that time hundreds of others have signified 
their approval of the scheme, as the result to a great extent 
of an educational campaign initiated by the Society. 

Individual members, at various times and at their own 
cost, have visited distant provincial centres, for the purpose 
of explaining the scope of the Bill, and by discussion to 
make its provisions more generally known; this arduous 
work was performed unselfishly and without hope of reward, 
for while the Bill might in the future prove of advantage to 
the present junior members of the profession, as it certainly 
would be to a future generation, the middle-aged practitioner 
cannot hope during his lifetime to reap any tangible advan- 
tage whatever from it. 

The general action of the Society in this matter has at all 
times been equally unselfish ; there has never been a desire 
to make capital out of the movement at the expense of any 
other organisation, for through its Council it has time after 
time expressed a wish that the senior body should take the 
work in hand, and has also intimated its willingness to hand 
over the Bill to that body, and at the same time to actively 
and earnestly support it in securing its successful passage 
through the Houses of Parliament, provided that the prin- 
ciple underlying the Bill is maintained. Under these cir- 
cumstances how can any reasonable person suggest that its 
members are actuated by selfish motives ? 

The Bill as drafted is not calculated to improve the posi- 
tion of the Society ; as ® matter of fact, it will not disturb 
the equilibrium of any of the recognised orzanisations ; each 
will be left to go its own way and work «+ its own destiny. 
The provision made in the Bill for compulsory examination 
is but carrying to a logical conclusion the principle adopted 
by the Royal Institute, for it cannot be consistently argued 
(especially after deciding that the fellowship class shall only 
after a certain period be recruited from among the asso- 
ciates), that an examination, both in the art and science of 
architecture, which shall afford the only means of entry 
to the Institute, is at the same time undesirable or impos- 
sible for testing the qualifications of all who in future desire 
to practise the profession. 

The passing of an examination test, as proposed in the 
Bill, would in the future be a certificate only that the person 
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SO passing was qualified to practice, and therefore entitled 
to be registered as an architect. It would not place him on 
any different plane to that occupied by other practitioners, 
nor would it necessarily entitle him to membership of ,any 
of the organised architectural bodies. His future success 
would depend upon his own exertions, and the quality of the 
work executed from his designs; but the habits of observa- 
tion, thought, study, and hard work, which would neces- 
sarily be encouraged and developed during his probation, 
would the better prepare him for the serious nature of his 
life’s business, and the knowledge so gained would not 
retard, but would greatly assist him in other directions, for 
given the true artistic sense, the eye to see, and the soul to 
appreciate the beautiful in all things, and the opportunity 
of performing true and noble work, his arduous climb to the 
highest pinnacle of success would be rendered easier by the 
fact that in his youthful days he was compelled to acquire 
some technical knowledge of the materials in which he had 
to work and also of the science of construction. 

The evils of our present system, or want of system, edu- 
cationally and otherwise, are generally admitted, and all 
men of standing desire their amendment. The natural aim 
of all is to institute and develop a system under which the 
practice of architecture shall be confined to those who are 
duly qualified, both in the interests of the public and of the 
profession. Compulsory examination and _ registration 
would in the course of a generation bring about such a con- 
summation without friction and without injustice, whereas 
our object is impossible of attainment by any voluntary 
scheme, f 

The registration committee has at all times been very 
willing to receive and, if possible, adopt suggestions for 
amendments to the Bill from those qualified to offer them, 
and various alterations have from time to time been made 
in order to meet objections raised by allied professions, thus 
securing, as far as possible, a fair and proper adjustment of 
the various interests. But although the Bill, practically in 
its present form, has been before the country for more than 
twenty years, it has not yet induced the submission of any 
serious alternative. Therefore I venture to say the time is 
now ripe for a cessation of mutual jealousies and suspicions, 
so that we may work with one mind. If there is no clear and 
penetrating spirit of unity in the profession, no compelling 
voice of authority can be raised claiming attention to our 
legitimate desire of placing the practice of one of the noblest 
of professions in the hands only of those who have been 
artistically and scientifically trained to perform its true 
functions. In these days it is not given to the stars of the 
first magnitude in our professional constellations to be able 
to attain to a clear knowledge of the minds of their less con- 
spicuous brethren, nor yet to a true appreciation of the diffi- 
culties surrounding them ; their spheres are far apart. 


Let us remember that it is only in a suitable environ- — 


ment that the artistic soul can grow to its full stature, and 
I say without hesitation that the chief object of the pro- 
moters of the Bill is to provide this environment, and to 
encourage all to systematically resort to those springs from 
which our art draws its perpetual refreshment. All the 
various organised aggregations of architects, both national 
and provincial, are at one with us on this point, and also in 
our efforts to raise the general tone and maintain the 
integrity of the profession as a whole. My experience in 
connection with the management of this Society enables me 
to say most emphatically that your Council is extremely 
earnest in this respect. As we are all aiming at the same 
goal, let us strive earnestly to bring about unity of action in 
dealing with the present anomalous position of the architect, 
but remember it must be action, for even unity can be pur- 
chased at too high a price. Apathy and indifference have 
for too long a period been predominant spirits; therefore 
it must be clearly understood that as an alternative to 
united action the Education and Registration Bill com- 
mittee, as delegates from the large body of architects which 
has subscribed to the principles contained in that Bill, is 
determined to be true to its trust, and will continue to work 
earnestly and energetically to secure its acceptance by Parlia- 
ment, and take steps to bring the question prominently before 
the country, and, by forcing discussion, focus the bright light 
of public opinion upon what we respectfully submit are the 
inconsistent and sentimental objections of a small but highly 
placed minority, the members of which carry on their own 
respective practices under the most favourable conditions, 
and: in an atmosphere of unruffled calm and serenity far 
removed from the distracting elements surrounding the prac- 
tice of the average architect, 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


In conclusion, allow me to call your attention to the a 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. In times of depression 


such as those through which we have been passing we have 


had ample evidence before us to prove that many of our less 
fortunate brethren have been reduced to the lowest ebbs of 
poverty and distress. No doubt many of you, like myself, 
have had some of these unfortunate members of the profes- 
sion calling upon you at your office soliciting assistance; 
but there are many, and these the more reputable men, who 
are too proud to beg, who would rather starve than go about 
the country from office to office seeking pecuniary help. 

The Benevolent Society is desirous of assisting such 
cases in a substantial manner; not by doles, but by putting 
them on their feet and helping them to secure employment. 

As your representative, I attended the last meeting of the 
Society on October 23, when thirty applicants were dealt 
with, twenty-three being favourably considered and assisted, 
the total amount thus granted in relief being 2121.; and I 
was very much impressed by the kind and considerate manner 


in which the assistant secretary, Mr. Dircks, submitted the 


claims, and also by the business-like, but at the same time 
sympathetic consideration each case received at the hands of 
what appeared to me to be a very able Council, assisted by 
earnest and energetic officers. 

On its behalf I respectfully ask the assistance of all those 
of our members who are themselves in a position to subscribe 
either annually or by donation. 


that the comforts of life to which they are accustomed, and 
little luxuries in which they may indulge, will be enjoyed 
the better in proportion to the help they have given towards 
providing their unfortunate brethren with the bare neces- 
saries of life. 


SUSSEX HIDING-PLACES. 


PAPER entitled ‘‘The Future of Sussex Archeology ” 
was read by Mr. Harold Sturt at the monthly meeting 

of the Brighton and Hove Archeological Club. He took the 
members into many historic parts of Sussex, says the Sussex 
Daily News, and showed them priests’ holes and other hiding- 
places full of romantic suggestion; and then opened up 


Those who comply with 
this request will, I am sure, be amply rewarded by the fact 
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another wonderland of speculation in the old names of fields — 


and localities, all of which convey a message of bygone days 
to those who: know how to interpret them. Mr. Sturt was 
not able to cover so wide an area thoroughly, and held out 


hopes of another paper on the subject before the winter isover. 


His concern was lest the vast amount of rich material con- 
cerning the past centuries in Sussex which is fast disappear- 
ing with the death of the old families to whom alone in many 


cases the facts and legends are known should pass out of. 


knowledge altogether. It was a field of research well worthy 
the attention of the Club. Dealing first with the priests’ 
holes, hidden chambers, subterranean passages and other 
hiding-places to be found in Sussex castles and mansions, he 
said they were devised mostly for the protection of Roman 
Catholics during the religious intolerance of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and some of them were afterwards often used 
by smugglers for the secreting of their contraband. Mr. Sturt 
described many of these hiding-places and their romantic 
histories—at Paxhill, Parhall Hall, Slindon House, Albourne 
Place, Scotney Castle (on the Kentish border), the ‘‘ Old 
House,’’ Henfield, Hangleton Place, Bodiam Castle, Cow- 
dray, Herstmonceux, Angmering, and Lancing. 

Incidentally he told how visitors to Ovingdean Grange had 
their curiosity as to the supposed hiding-place of Charles II. 
satisfied by being shown a small cupboard. There was never, 
he said, any real hiding-place in the Grange. The same 
monarch was erroneously said to have spent a night in a 
hiding-place in a cottage at Southwick on the west side of the 
Green. Even Chichester Cathedral had a secret chamber 
called the Lollard’s Prison, approached by a sliding panel. 
A full investigation of these hiding-places would, he said, 
result in a great addition to our knowledge of old-time Sussex. 
With regard to the field and other place-names, he said they 
presented an exceptionally rich storehouse of lore and legend 
which had been slipping away unheeded for the past thirty 
or forty years. He had himself discovered the origin of the 
name ‘‘ Skeleton Hovel’’ given to a barn on the Downs near 
Hangleton. An old shepherd told him it was so called 
because a row of skeletons of very large men was dug up close 
by, together with iron spear-heads, ‘old pots,’ and parts 
of shields. Investigation of this information conclusively 
showed that this mnst have been a Saxon burial ground. 


Again, the location of the lost Sussex town of Hydneye was 
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traced in the Pevensey Levels by the existence of such field- 
names as Little Hydneye, Great Hydneye, Court Hydneye, 
Green Hydneye, Plough Hydneye and the like. Another 
interesting fact was that in 95 per cent. of a given number 
of places in Dorset, Kent, Hampshire and Sussex which had 
barrow, burgh or bury as terminals to their names, historic 
yemains had been discovered of archeological importance. 

There were still many unsolved problems in this direction. 
Burghlow Castle was one of them. It was the name attaching 
to a spot in the marshes between Berwick and Wilmington, 
but no trace of a castle had yet been found. Then nobody 
appeared to know exactly where Younsmere Pit was to be 
found in Falmer parish. And yet in this pit, according to 
the Sussex historian, Lower, the Hundred Courts were held. 
So that somewhere on the open Downs in the vicinity of 
Newmarket Hill one of those ancient democratic rural parlia- 
ments assembled, and a fascinating chapter of local history 
awaited to be revealed. An acquisition of immense value to 
Sussex history would be made if someone with the requisite 
inclination, time and opportunity were to gather these old- 
world trifles together and preserve them from oblivion. 


THE GEORGIAN SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Georgian Society was held in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, Leinster 
House, on November 4. The president, Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
C.V.O., D.C.L., in the course of an address, said it was 
not his business to make speeches; his business was to 
stimulate a movement. He was told, says the Irish Times, 
that he ought to answer a question that was still often asked, 
viz. Why did they call that Society the Georgian Society ? 
The Georges, they were told, were not the sort of people 
who cultivated the arts, and profane people might say that 
they were very vulgarians. That was true in some senses 
and not in others. If anyone took the trouble to go to 
Windsor he would see what George IV. had done, and 
he would get a very different opinion of the Georges than 
that obtained from the caricatures and satires of the day. 
‘In any case, whatever they might have been, the nation 
was often much greater than the Sovereign of the nation, 
and in that period there was plenty of high art in England. 
At any rate, it was a nation which patronised Handel’s 
music, and a great school of painting, including Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, and Hopner, and in many other 
ways showed that it was a time of great culture and great 
refinement. But they would say, ‘“ What about the archi- 
tecture?”” An epoch was generally known in the first 
instance by its churches. The churches of that period were 
called bad churches, and the main reason for that was 
because, from their point of view, they were secular and 
introduced classical, and therefore heathen, models. 

But that was not so with their domestic architecture. 
In that epoch first were classical forms and classical decora- 
tions introduced in private life. All through the seventeenth 
century there was a struggle going on between medieval 
and classical forms. Nowhere was the struggle more evident 
than in the great church of St. Eustache in Paris. For 
the first time, beginning with the reign of Queen Anne, they 
had in mansions, palaces, and private houses the Gothic 
ideas really left out, and nothing but classical forms used. 
The style came down, as in great mansions like Hampton 
Court, to domestic and private houses. They had this 
peculiar condition of things in Ireland, that at that period 
arose in Ireland a society of cultured people—as he would 
be: able to show in his article in the book of the Society—who 
were growing rapidly rich, and who were able to build 
beautiful private houses and handsome country seats. He 
spoke on a previous occasion in that theatre about the 
peculiar development of art and its successive stages, and he 
was not going to repeat what he said then regarding the 
beautiful work done in Ireland by Irishmen, not only in 
the decoration of houses, but also the beautiful furniture 
which they made. Italian workmen had stimulated and 
developed this work in Irishmen, who learned from them 
to do the work as well as the Italians themselves, and there 
was work done in Dublin that some people believed was done 
by Italians, but which he (Professor Mahaffy) did not 
believe an Italian worked an hour at. 

He did not think he ought to pursue that matter any 
further, because his business was to tell them something of 
the progress made, and still being made, in the work of the 
Society. He had to record that they found the public rather 


beautiful houses, and so the members had to take courage 
and invade houses that appeared from the outside to contain 
features of interest. He had to thank the public for the 
extreme kindness and courtesy with which the members of 
the Society were received by perfect strangers on all these 
occasions. He did not suppose that anyone in any other 
city could go and carry out such a programme as theirs and 
not meet with rebuff. Always he was received with great 
kindness, but on one occasion the good woman of a certain 
house went upstairs to ask her husband if they could inspect 
it, and she warned the maid by a knowing wink to keep her 
eye on the umbrellas in the hall. On another occasion the 
caretaker, after showing him (the president) over the house, 
said to him, “ Well, now, you must have a good deal of spare 
time to be doing this sort of work.’’ The president observed 
that, on the contrary, he was a very busy man. “ Well,” 
said the caretaker, “you are going to be paid for it.”” The 
president explained to him that that was not so,, where- 
upon the man remarked, “ You must be mad then.’? Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy replied that that might be true, but he 
assured the caretaker that he was quite harmless. “Oh,” 
said he in reply, “sure that’s what the worst of them always 
says.” 

Once more the president desired to thank the public in 
Dublin for their great kindness in allowing the Society to 
visit their houses. With regard to professional men and 
architects, the Society received a great deal of valuable help 
from men like Sir Thomas Drew and Professor O’Reilly, 
Professor of Architecture in Liverpool, who sent over three 
young men to help the Society in its work. One of them, 
Mr. Curtitley, did as much work in three weeks in Dublin 
as any man in Ireland would do ina year. Other architects 
in Dublin had promised to help, but as yet the Society had 
not received such help as was commensurate with their 
promises: When asked to help they generally replied they 
had no time, but he (the president) generally found that 
when men made that reply they were idle men. That was 
the condition of things in this country, and he commended 
that point of view to young Irish architects. Then there 
was the question of subscribers. The Society had now over 
200 members, and they were sufficient to carry out the work 
intended to be done, but more subscribers were, of course, 
desirable. In this connection he wished to mention that 
the book of the Society would not be offered to the public for 
sale, and no one would receive it but subscribers to the 
Society. All who wished to get that valuable volume and to 
encourage that great labour of giving a record of the 
Georgian Society should come forward at once and become 
members. His two friends, Dr. Cosgrave and Mr. Strick- 
land, would now show what the book of the Society would 
be like. 

Dr. E. M‘Dowel Cosgrave exhibited a number of lantern 
slides illustrating the Society’s work.in Dublin. He men- 
tioned that the examples of Georgian work in Dublin in- 
cluded some of the best in the United Kingdom. As the 
work done in that age was rapidly disappearing, it was a 
matter of urgency that a record should be made of what 
remained. Continuing, Dr M‘Dowel Cosgrave dealt with 
the houses in Digges Street. The oldest house in the street, 
he said, did not go back beyond the eighteenth century. The 
houses built in the first half were gabled, and a number of 
them still remained. As for the Coombe area, owing to 
the decay of the poplin industry and the want of some other 
industry, whole streets mouldered away. Dr. Cosgrave also 
dealt with houses in other parts of the city, including 
Sweeney’s Lane, Weaver Square, Francis Street, High 
Street, ‘“Ardee House,’’ Ship Street, Upper Abbey Street, 
“Tyrone House,’’ Great Denmark Street; Gardiner’s Row, 
Cavendish Row, Rutland Square, Lord O’Hagan’s house, 
Sheridan’s birthplace, North Great George’s Street, ‘“ Charle- 
mont House,’’ Lower Dominick Street, and Lord Norbury’s 
house. 

Mr. Walter G. Strickland, registrar of the National 
Gallery, explained the lantern views of the stucco work in 
some of the houses mentioned by Dr. Cosgrave. 


The Chelsea Borough Council will shortly consider a 
scheme of considerable magnitude in connection with. the 
housing of the poor. The trustees to the Sutton Estate 
propose to acquire and close the thoronghfares known as 
Little College Street, Marlborough Square and Eborall Place, 
and to substitute a new highway. The site is to be developed 
by the erection of model dwellings, consisting of 683 tene- 
ments and 53. shops. It is estimated that the new buildings 


modest in most instances in ‘asking the Society to visit their | will cost about 150,000/. 
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_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe District Surveyorships in Finsbury and Fulham 
North are now vacant, and this has given an opportunity 
to the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council to rearrange the offices in other districts. The 
fees received in Finsbury in 1907 were 9111., and in 
Fulham North 7351. Twenty-eight candidates were seen 
by a sub-committee, and at the same time the cases of 
other district surveyors not being applicants whose dis- 
tricts had diminished in yalue were also considered. 
In 1906 the Council had decided that the district of 
Fulham South when vacant should be added to Fulham 
North, the one district to be known as Fulham. The 
conclusions of the committee have resulted in the follow- 
ing recommendations :—That Mr. Winrrep Joun Harp- 
CASTLE, now surveyor for Battersea Central, be appointed 
district surveyor for the district of Finsbury, as from and 
including January 1, 1909.’ That Mr. Herserr ALFRED 
Laer (Hackney West) be appointed district surveyor for 
the district of Fulham. That Mr. Atperr Pprxins 
Stokes be appointed district surveyor for the district 
of Battersea Central.. That Mr. Joun Atpert Gi 
Kyicur (Fulham South) be appointed district surveyor for 
the district of Hackney West. That Mr. Ernest Wittram 
Lees (Lewisham East) be appointed district surveyor for 
the district of Hackney North-East. The following 
alterations in the districts are recommended :—That the 
district of Lewisham Hast be. added to the district of 
Lewisham West, and that the district so constituted be 
designated Lewisham. That so much of the district 
known as City of London, Southern Division, as is 
situated eastward of Queen Street be added to the district 
of City of London, East. That so much of the district 
known as City of London, Southern division, as is situate 
westward of Queen Street be added to the district of City 
of London, West. That the portion of the district of City 
of London, Hast, westward of Queen Street and south- 
ward of Cheapside be severed from that district and added 
to the district of City of London, West. 


WE have several times pointed out how precarious is 
the position of an architect or engineer under a local 
authority. It is rarely recognised that there is any limit 
to the extent of the work which they should perform ; 
and the loss which may follow from the hesitation to 
employ: other architects or engineers is seldom realised. 
A case which was brought before our readers some time 
ago again cropped up in Carlisle. A special committee 
of the Cumberland County Council recommended that 
three months’ notice of the termination of his engagement 
should be given to Mr. Outver, the county architect, and 
that Mr. Josspu Forster, who had been serving as 
architect to the education committee during four years, 
should have an offer of the post. One of the members, in 
moving that the matter should be referred back to the 
committee, said he was ignorant of the reason which 
inspired the dead set against Mr. Onrver; no charge had 
been made against him, and he was to be removed appar- 
ently with the sole object of putting another official in his 
place. None of the members appeared to be willing to 
make any allegation, and on the advice of the Chairman 
the report was received, leaving action upon it for future 
consideration. 


_ Ir might be supposed that the robbery of heraldic 
jewels from the Office of Arms in Dublin would have the 
effect of an increased watchfulness over any treasures 
Which remain. Captain Wruson, who received the 
appointment of Ulster King of Arms after that event, was 
at one time a student at South Kensington. By his 
advice it has been arranged to allow many of the 
possessions of the office to be exhibited to the public. 
The innovation will no doubt lead to an increase of interest 


in heraldry, and on that account it would be an advantage | 
Besides great seals, 


if it were imitated in London. 
badges, illuminated manuscripts, carriage panels, 
armorial china, book-plates, and modern heraldic designs 
there are several historic memorials. For instance, a 
specimen of heraldic carving by GRINLING Grppons has 


been secured. There are also portraits of some of the 
prominent Knights of St. Patrick. At present the work 
is only comparatively limited in character. But as the 
value and interest of the collections will be more appre- 
ciated it may be concluded that not only many additional 
treasures will be offered, but that new sections will be 
offered to the museum. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, WADHAM.—THE HALL—THE CHAPEL. 
4 pee Hall and Chapel of Wadham College are fully 
: described in Mr. Weuts’s paper published on 
page 259. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
E publish this week the successful design in a recent 
limited competition for the new building to be 
erected for the Anglo-American Oil Co., Lid., in 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, overlooking St. James’s 


Park. The building, which is to be used as the general 


offices of the company, is to be erected in Portland stone 
or Pentelikon marble, which has become so prominent 
a feature in some of the buildings recently erected in 
Piccadilly, notably at the corner of St. James’s Street. 


“tye 


The building when erected will prove an attractive feature 


in Birdcage Walk, as it has frontages on two sides to 
thoroughfares and on the remaining two sides to gardens 
under the control of H.M. Office of Works. Indeed, the 
site from the point of view of excellent light and air is 
unique, and there are very few offices in London where a 
staff can work under such pleasant circumstances as they 
will be able to do in the new building for this important 
company. Massrs. Ernest Runrz & Forp were the 
architects. 


WELL GREEN, LEWES, SUSSEX. Meg 
HIS building, which has recently been completed for 
Mr. W.,G. A. Epwarps,-is situated’ in a beautiful 
position on a spur of the South Downs. — It is constructed 
of red brick with stone dressings to the lower. portion, 
and rough-cast and half-timber work to the upper. The 
tower is of stone, the roof covered with red tiles. 
Messrs. Ernest Runrz & Forp, FF.R.I.B.A., were 
the architects, the contractors being Messrs. Parsons & 
Sons, of Hove. 


ST. MARY’S WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB, SOUTHWARK, S.E. ‘ 
HIS club has recently been completed at Southwark, 
at. a cost of 2,7671., from the plans of Messrs. 
Ernest Runtz & Forp. The building is constructed of 
red brick and patent stone dressings upon a base of blue 
bricks, and is roofed with green slates. The accommo- 
dation consists of a gymnasium 40 feet by 33 feet in the 
basement, a club-room of similar dimensions upon the 
ground floor, two’ class-rooms, bath-rooms, and care- 
taker’s quarters upon the first floor. The builder was 
Mr. W. Irwzy, of Islington. 


EMILY HARRIS HOME, ALFRED PLACE, W.C. 
HIS home in Alfred Place, W.C., is now being erected 
from the plans of Messrs. Ernest Runvz & Forp, 
FF.R.I.B.A. .The exterior is of red brick with’ Port- 


land stone dressings, and the roof is covered with green © 


slates. The building is designed to accommodate forty 
inmates, a matron, and domestic staff, and has a large 
dining-room, girls’ sitting-room, and matron’s sitting- 
room upon the ground floor. In the basement is a 
restaurant 54 feet by 26 feet 6 inches, top lighted, 
which will also be used for dancing and entertainments. 
The contract is 5,2781., and the builder Mr. W. Inwiy, 
of Islington. The electrical installation is by Messrs. 
Rocer Dawson, Lrp., and Messrs. Davis Bennerr & 
Co. are the heating engineers. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMIN GHAM.—THE CHOIR. EASTWARDS. 


Ae article describing Birmingham Cathedral was pub- 


lished in this Journal on October 16 last, to which — 


we refer our readers. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
L. S. Ford, J. R. Wollocombe, W. J. Halls, H. 8. Pollen, 
V. O. Rees, W. H. Martin, E. W. Stubbs and H. G. Holt. 
It was announced that a conversazione would be held at 
‘Tufton Street on Wednesday, November 25, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. Fetrx Cray read the following paper, entitled— 


The Origin of the Sense of Taste in Art. 


I feel that the paper I am now proposing to read requires 
a word of explanation, if not something like an apology. 
For although taste, in some form or other, lies at the very 
basis of successful work, whether in- architecture or any 
other branch of art, and that therefore any suggestions as 
to the development and training of this faculty would be of 
great use, my inquiry deals solely with the question as to 
how it is we come to have such a faculty at all, and does not 
make any suggestions of the least actual use. It seemed to 
me, however, that a discussion of such a point, if of no 
practical value, is at all events of considerable interest, and 
although one successful example of the faculty in the pro- 
duction of some beautiful work of art is worth all the 
philosophy of art and esthetics put together, there are times 
when a natural curiosity leads one to inquire into the origin 


and basis of this highly important quality: 


I have intentionally headed my paper ‘“‘ The Origin of the 
Sense of Taste,’’ because I am anxious at the outset to make 
quite clear upon what aspect of taste I am proposing to make 
some remarks this evening. I wish: at once to put on one 
side all intellectual judgment of an object, all-the ideas 
aroused by any meaning or expression that it may have, all 
the carefully taught and trained ‘‘ tastes’’ which may give 
us a liking for one particular style or another, in order to 
isolate and consider the simple direct feeling of pleasure that 
we feel as a kind of intuition when we see certain forms, 
colours, &c., or hear certain sounds. 

We all know by experience the sudden flush of feeling 
with which we greet some beauty that particularly appeals 
to us, which is quite a different thing from the nicely balanced 
judgment of pros and cons, by which we may decide that a 
thing is correct according to rule, and is therefore good. ‘‘T 
always know,’’ William Morris is reported to have said, 
‘‘ when a thing is good, as I feel warm across here ’’—passing 
his hand over his waistcoat. 

I need hardly labour the point. We all have a fund of 
natural instinctive likes and dislikes in colour, form, propor- 
tion and so on. However little of an artist a man may be, 
‘he still chooses, and with care, his furniture, his wallpapers, 
his waistcoats, his neckties and so on, and however much 


“we may disagree with his selection, he evidently is affected 


‘strongly by something in the appearance of things quite 
apart from the utility or otherwise of the object. Everyone 
is actuated by likes and dislikes, which when properly culti- 
vated and developed become art principles. 

Now the point I wish to bring forward for consideration 
is, How did this quality arise? Why should we like some 
things and dislike others, when they are both equally useful 
or equally useless? Are we to treat taste as an ultimate 
inexplicable fact beyond which all inquiry is idle—suffi- 
ciently explained by the simple statement that we are born 
so? As Ruskin puts it in ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ ‘‘ why we 
like some things and dislike others is no more to be asked or 
answered than why we like sugar and dislike wormwood,”’ 
going on to lay down that it was the simple will of the 
Deity that we should be so created. That is some time ago, 
but in a book published only last year, ‘‘ The Essentials of 
Aisthetics,’’ a volume which resumes the conclusions of a 
number of larger works, the writer, Mr. Raymond, dismisses 
“taste ’’ in a few lines at the end of the chapter on beauty 
as “that within the mind enabling one to recognise an 
artistic effect, and to judge in some way of its quality.” 

We are so much accustomed to take our tastes for granted 
that it seems almost gratuitous to ask for reasons. And yet 
one cannot help the feeling that there ought to be some 
reason to account for our natural delight in symmetry, pro- 
portion, balance, rhythm, harmony, and our natural discom- 
fort in their absence. The sense of taste in food has, as it 
were, a natural analogy with the sense of taste in the eye 
and ear, though the former belongs to what we call the lower 
senses, and has not, like that of the eye, been raised into the 
higher or ideal regions. The terms applied to one are trans- 
ferred freely to the other. We see at once with our present 


knowledge of evolution and the struggle for existence the 
answer to Ruskin’s question. We like the sugar because 
it 18 a necessary constituent for the body ; while wormwood 
iS a@ poison, and any man or animal who liked or found a 
pleasure in things that were deleterious would be quickly 
eliminated. Natural selection involves the liking for the 
suitable and the avoidance of or dislike of the unsuitable. If 
we follow up our various likes and dislikes we shall find at 
the bottom they rise from some necessary power of selection 
that helped to determine survival. We must sooner or later 
find in what way this curious liking for harmony, balance, 
symmetry, &c., could have been in its early stages of direct 
value to the organism in the struggle for existence. 

It is obvious that taste in art is primarily the selection 
of the beautiful, and before we can proceed to consider how 
the taste for the beautiful could have arisen there are certain 
points with regard to beauty that must be cleared up. 

Roughly. speaking, by beauty we refer to something in 
the appearance of an object that gives us a feeling of pleasure 
in the simple contemplation of it. I wish again to emphasise 
the point that in dealing with beauty in its simplest stage 
we must confine ourselves to the simple sensation and 
rigorously exclude all intellectual judgments of the facts or 
ideas aroused by association, suggestion, &c. The age, his- 
torical association, memories, &c., of a building are not true 
esthetic qualities, but—and the point should be cleared up 
at once—it so often happens that the associated ideas aroused 
by a beautiful thing and the feelings and emotions they 
excite are so much stronger than the simple sense response 
that they almost instantly monopolise the whole attention, 
and thus seem themselves to be the beauty that is felt. We 
are so anxious to get a meaning and ideas that we are apt to 
neglect. the simple sensation of pleasure in the beauty in 
favour of the intellectual idea. This aspect of beauty is a 
fascinating and delightful subject which it is hard-to keep 
off, but now we are considering the simple sensation with its 
feeling of pleasure apart from conscious recognition of its 
various attributes. The word ‘‘conscious”’ is of the greatest 
importance. It would take me too far from my subject to 
discuss the question of the subconscious mind, but it is within 
the experience of everyone that when we have consciously 
done or thought of a thing a sufficient number of: times it 
becomes, as it were, automatic, and the appropriate responses 
are made without any conscious direction. A certain object 
or a certain shape may appeal to our mind by’its obvious 
utility, and after a sufficient time the recognition’ of this 
useful quality ceases to be noticed consciously, but the object 
at once strikes us pleasantly, the useful qualities being recog- 
nised subconsciously, and all we are aware of is the resulting 
feeling of pleasure in looking at the object. This works in 
many and somewhat subtle ways, and many a thing gives rise 
to a thrill of pleasure that has become truly ssthetic—i.e. 
removed from all idea of practical value or advantage, which 
nevertheless is due to certain processes of thought, if they 
can be so called, carried on below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, the resultant of which rises in the mind as a simple 
intuition ; and many of our tastes, or sudden liking for some 
persons or some places that seem so capricious and so sudden. 
are due to this comparison and memory of numerous small 
points of likeness to things or persons previously experienced, 
but which we should be incapable of consciously recalling. 
Just in the same way that we may come into a room and see 
that the furniture has been altered without in the least being 
able to say or recall how it was actually arranged before, so 
we remember persons and places, although we cannot call up 
any idea of what they were like. This point of the subcon- 
scious recognition is one of great importance, as it makes it 
possible by training and practice to get what seems to be an 
absolutely unconscious feeling for things which have pre- 
viously been consciously perceived and recognised. 

Another point upon which emphasis must be laid is that 
of the subjective nature of our taste for the beautiful. 
Beauty consists in the pleasure that it gives to our esthetic 
sense ; that is to say, that we find that certain objects, views, 
sounds give rise to pleasant feelings. Now it is a psycho- 
logical commonplace that whenever our feelings are aroused 
in connection with an object they are at once projected out- 
ward and considered as qualities of that object. This is 
particularly the case with feelings aroused through the eye ; 
the sensation in the organ itself is so slight that it is dis- 
regarded, and we naturally conclude that everything we see 
is actually a quality or part of the object. For example, in 
the case of a needle, we consider the sensation of its colour 
and brightness which it has under ordinary conditions as 
qualities which it has itself exactly in that form, while its 
painfulness exhibited under suitable circumstances we accept 
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as subjective. So with beauty we are apt to consider it as 
in some way a quality of the object in which we perceive it, 
and yet it only exists in our perception of it. Beauty is our 
expression for the particular way in which we are affected ; 
a beauty not perceived is a pleasure not felt; it has no 
objective existence. Bs Ba ; , 

The sense of beauty is subjective, growing with the growth 
of the individual, widening and expanding with his increase 
of understanding and powers of perception, the standard 
rising always with his progress to a higher life, until what 
was once only a physical pleasure becomes transformed into 
an ideal delight. 

Is there, then, such a thing as an ideal beauty—an 
absolute—towards which our efforts and attempts may be 
considered to be tending, of which glimpses are at times 
vouchsafed to man? Once the relativity of beauty is realised 
this question does not exist ; or to put it in another way, it 
does not matter—it has no practical significance. Beauty as 
we know and feel it is due only to the particular arrangements 
and functions of our sense organs, evolved in and developed 
to meet a particular environment. We cannot imagine any- 
thing of which we do not receive the suggestion in our sense 
experience; if our environment had been different it is 
probable, or at least possible, that we should have developed 
different senses or a different response to things, in which 
case beauty would lie in a different direction—be something 
different to what we now know. 

As Mr, Balfour in his address as President of the British 
Association at Cambridge in 1904 expressed it :—‘“‘ Kyes, 
ears and all the mechanism of perception have been evolved 
in us by the slow operation of natural selection, working only 
through immediate utility. Our organs of sense perception, 
upon which are based all our intellectual powers, were not 
given to us for the purpose of research ; nor was it to aid us 
in meting out the heavens or dividing the atom that our 
powers of calculation and analysis were evolved from the 
rudimentary instincts of the animal.”’ 

Exactly the same line of argument apples to our faculty 
of appreciating and creating the beautiful; it is a higher 
process derived from originally useful and necessary func- 
tions. We have no right and no need to deny an absolute 
beauty, but all that we know shows that beauty is relative 
to us, existing in our perception of it, not that it is some- 
thing having an objective existence which we may or may not 
be able to see. 

We can see an instructive and illustrative analogy in the 
sense of the ludicrous. I may see a man dressed in a way 
that is to me irresistibly funny and moves me to laughter ; 
to himself and his countrymen his appearance is normal and 
satisfactory, and he may think me equally absurd to look at. 
In neither case can we consider the ludicrousness to be in the 
object, and though we naturally enough describe the thing 
or person as funny, we are quite ready to admit that a thing 
is only ludicrous if some person sees it as ludicrous. So 
exactly has an object beauty; it is beautiful to those in 
whom it arouses the responsive thrill, just as a thing is funny 
to those who feel amused or inclined to-laugh at seeing it ; 
in both cases the effect’ is purely relative and subjective. 

An object may be beautiful to one, ugly to another ; 
probably anything might be beautiful if the right perceiver 
were there. Are we, then, at liberty to say that. all things 
are equally beautiful, or would be if we had enough know- 
ledge, because any one thing may in appropriate circum- 
stances be attractive? Obviously not; it is, as we have 
already pointed out, only by the faculties that enable us to 
discriminate that beauty exists at all. We can sweep away 
with a feeling of relief, only to be appreciated by those who 
have gone through the discouraging experience of trying to 
read works on esthetics, all the cumbrous and complicated 
definitions of beauty. A thing is beautiful to me because 
I like it and it moves me emotionally in a particular way. 
I do not like it because it is ‘‘ beautiful,”’ because it conforms 
to some abstract laws of composition to be discovered by 
research. Laws of composition are, after all, only the sum 
of what is found successful, and theory lags but slowly after 
practice. We may take a parallel from another sense, one 
which has not been able to rise and serve the higher intel- 
lectual functions. I like a certain food and call it nice; I 
do not know that it contains suitable body-building con- 
stituents. I merely like it, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for 
more. That thing is beautiful because it has or suggests 
qualities that in some way or at some time are or have been 
suitable or useful. I am quite ignorant of the fact ; I merely 
like it. In both cases, of course, knowledge of its useful 
character may affect the total feeling ; in both cases we may 
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make mistakes, and the more artificial the conditions the 
more we trust to intellect and less to simple feeling. _ 

Some thirty years ago Grant Allen in his physiological 
esthetics traced very clearly the connection between colour. 
and sound and the organs of sensation by showing that the 
mechanism of the eye and ear, by its sympathetic response to 
vibratory stimuli, falling on it with suitable intervals for 
recovery, gave rise to pleasurable feeling, and, further, how 
harmonious rhythm causing enhancement of function would 
increase the pleasure. This established the fact that the 
pleasure or the reverse was directly traceable to physical 
structure. Why such a structure should be developed, and. 
why it was advantageous for an animal to have a feeling of 
pleasure in certain forms more than others, he did not in- 
vestigate. But to-day, when we realise with ever-increasing. 
clearness that every function with the necessary structural 
modification is developed in response to the need for better 
adaptation to environment, or for some quality that. will 
confer an advantage in the life struggle for the individual 
or the race, and that pleasure is the concomitant of activities. 
useful or advantageous, and so leading to their repetition, 
we are bound to ask how these particular qualities—i.e. 
pleasurable ~ response to certain colours, ‘forms, lines, 
symmetry, balance, rhythm, &c.—could have been useful ; 
what form their prototype could have taken, and in whicly 
of the early and primitive instincts we have the basis of 
artistic appreciation. What is its ultimate origin ? 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that we find 
that our senses, and in a rough way our likes and dislikes, 
can be traced back into the animal kingdom, becoming less 
and less differentiated and less keen until they finally merge 
in the lowest organisms in one single faculty of sensation, 
probably that of touch. So we shall find the prototype of 
all our instincts in a more rudimentary form in the animal 
kingdom, and in suggesting that we shall also find there 
certain instincts that afterwards develop into artistic taste 
in the human race. I wish to make it quite clear that I am 
not attributing to animals any esthetic sense in the usual 
meaning of the term. 
that we have, and is, as far as sense perception goes, as 
capable as we are of collecting the data upon which all the 
science of the world is based; but he has not the reasoning 
faculty in the same way. I suggest that the elements, so to 
speak, are to be found in the animal kingdom, but the human 
brain is required in order to arrive at esthetic feeling, - 

Now, having asserted that some natural origin must be 
found for our instinctive preferences, it becomes incumbent 


upon me to make some suggestion as to how they could have ] 
arisen, and in order to do this I must digress for a moment — 


into the domain of natural history. I want you to imagine a 
primitive organism of a rudimentary type developing into 
the various stages of advance under the stress of the struggle 
for existence, 

From the earliest protoplasmic cell living matter has the. 
quality of sensibility ; or we may describe it a tendency to 
or away from any source of stimulation according to the 
object—i.e. whether it is suitable or the reverse ; it is in this 
choice of the suitable as opposed to the unsuitable that 
progress lies, the struggle for existence being always at work 
picking out the slight variations in structure or chemical 
constituency and so on that are of use to the organism. Thus 
we see that one of the earliest of all qualities to be developed 
is that of taste, the selection of suitable food, suitable posi- 
tion, &c. ; this would be in the early stages devoid of con- 
sciousness, and not until a certain point of development was 
reached would consciousness appear, and with it the sensa- 
tion or feeling of pleasure or of discomfort. I have not the 
time to go into this in detail, but we may accept the con- 
clusion that like and dislike are not originally determined 
by pleasure or the reverse, but that our likes and dislikes are 
the present forms of originally necessary reactions formed 
by physico-chemical reflexes which drew the organism towards 
the wholesome or suitable or away from the dangerous or 
unsuitable. 


We have already come to the conclusion that however far 


we analyse our feelings for beautiful things, and whatever 
explanations we can offer, we are finally brought down to the — 


fact that at the bottom as a basis there are our simple likes 
and dislikes. 


that traces the rise of art and the esthetic activity to social 
uses, and a secondary utility, developed at a comparatively 


later stage in the struggle for existence, we are still left with — 


the difficulty of accounting for the fact that we have an 
innate sensuous pleasure in certain combinations of colour, 
sound or form, in rhythm, balance, symmetry and so on, 
which is previous to and independent of intellectual appre- 


An animal has all the sense organs 


Even if we are satisfied with an explanation — 
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‘ciation. 
early stages at which the basis of our likes and dislikes were 
developed, in the position of determining a tendency towards 
(like) or appetition for the suitable, favourable or neces- 
sary, and away from (dislike) the unsuitable or dangerous. 
Of all the factors that determined survival in the early 
stages suitability to environment was the most important, and 
the greater part of the energies of the organism were devoted to 
finding a suitable surrounding or of adapting itself to that 
in which it was placed. It would often happen that the con- 
ditions—temperature, direct sunlight, degree of dampness 
and so on, or the environment itseli—would change somewhat 
gradually, so that the organism that varied in the direction 
of a more delicate sensibility or a quicker reaction would be 
at an advantage in getting the first intimation of an un- 
favourable change ; the same sensibility would, if the animals 
were moving, give the earlier indication of, or detect from a 
greater distance, suitable conditions—i.e. conditions which 
were, so to speak, in harmony with the organism. The animal 
with the more delicate sense would begin to make whatever 
movements or exertions it was capable of directly there was 
some adverse change in its surroundings, while the slower 


_ would simply prove the alteration for the worse by dying. 


| 


Again, to all the animal kingdom, from the unicellular 
amoeba to early man, the familiar is the safe and the un- 
known or unfamiliar dangerous. An organism developed in 
a certain environment is inevitably provided with certain 
tendencies or instincts, and with the necessary structure to 
suit the particular conditions; obviously, then, it is of 
immense value to have some means by which a pre-conscious 
animal, with no memory or intelligence by which to recognise 
the right environment, would, so to speak, feel its surround- 
ings, which it would do probably by simply coming to and 


remaining at rest in the habitual and therefore suitable 


environment. 

The same line of reasoning applies to external objects ; 
and, as the animal rising in the scale of development in- 
creases in activity and power of movement, becomes of still 
more importance, the known, the easily recognised, is safe, 
while, generally speaking, the unknown or strange must be 
‘regarded as dangerous, or at least treated with suspicion. 
Consequently it is easy to see that at a very early stage in 
the development of feeling and consciousness there would be 
a sense of pleasure in the recognition of the familiar, and of 
discomfort in the unknown; for it might possibly be dan- 
gerous, and was pretty sure to be unsuitable. This pleasure 
in simple recognition is very great, and persists with a 
strength that is often apt to be overlooked. To a child, a 
Savage, or even the ordinary person, to recognise, to be able 
to name, and thereby to have at least the feeling of under- 
standing, is a great pleasure. To many people there is a 
distinct pleasure in finding in a photograph of a group or a 
list of people the face or name of someone that is known, 
however little the person may be liked; the pleasure lies 
in the sudden recognition. Scenery or country once well 
known and seen after many years has a direct appeal apart 
from the memories aroused ; one may enjoy going over each 
feature of a place in which no recollections of past pleasure 
were involved, and absence from familiar surroundings may 
amount to positive torture in the case of prolonged and en- 
foreed absence from one’s native country. 

Now it is obvious symmetrical development is necessary 
for any growing or moving thing; inanimate objects are 
subject to the continual pressure of the force of gravity 
which to a large extent determines their form and arrange- 
ment, involving a certain proportion of part to part which 
may be shortly described as balance, symmetry, or balance, 
or proportion, being abnormal and strange, would at once 
strike a note of alarm, obvious and direct to the unreasoning 
animal dependent for its life upon instant recognition of the 
unusual ; surviving in educated man and his artificial sur- 
roundings only perhaps in a vague dislike ; though if it 
oecur in the case of some very familiar object—such, for 
example, as a man with one ear much larger than the other 
—a considerable feeling of disgust might be aroused. 

Thus it is easy to see that there would be a desire fr or 
movement towards suitable environment, and the conditions 
to which the particular organism was suited, with which it 
would be in harmonious relationship ; colour which was pro- 
tective to it; suitable food, and so on. As soon as conscious- 
ness and the feeling of pleasure was developed, we may 
fairly assume that such conditions would give rise to a feel- 
ing of pleasure which need only be felt at the moment of 
attainment, since pleasure being a sign that things are as 
they should be, no further activity would be required until 
some cause such as hunger, too strong a light, a change of 


Obviously these qualities must have been, in the ° 


temperature or environment, caused a feeling of discomfort 
and so an incentive to further activity. 

In order to see how this primitive instinctive need in the 
organism for its proper and suitable environment could give 
rise to the faculty of appreciating certain objects and sounds 
with that feeling of pleasure that induces us to call them 
beautiful, we must completely disabuse our minds of the 
idea of abstract and immutable laws of harmony, or com- 
position, or combinations of colour, the idea of the exist- 
ence of which may often make us wonder why it happens 
that a flower or a bird comes to be beautiful, or nature so 
right esthetically ; it must be stated the other way—they are 
beautiful because they are natural, and our organs that per- 
ceive them have been evolved by one long effort to live in 
harmony with nature, and we are, therefore, bound to per- 
ceive harmony as suitable, pleasing, beautiful. The law of 
the universe is balance, rhythmical action, and reaction. An 
organism, developing in it, and moulded by its conditions, 
must necessarily for itself be so formed as to correspond to 
this law, however concealed. Organisms replying to chemi- 
cal stimulus so slight as to evade the utmost subtlety of our 
means of research would be no less sensitive to physical 
stimulus, if indeed there is any essential difference. The 
eye would by the force of circumstances be so evolved as to 
respond to balance and proportion in colour, line, or moye- 
ment, the ear to feel the law of balance, or harmony in 
sound ; and thus as satisfactory and pleasing all the parts 
and organs would feel and respond to the rhythm or periodic 
law common to all,living and moving things; while dis- 
harmonies would as such cause discomfort because they 
would be contrary to all the conditions in which, and to meet 
which, our organs were evolved; since, as we have already 
pointed out, the particular form of our organs of perception 
is due simply to the particular nature of the environment. 

It does not, then, seem an unfair assumption to assert 

that the instinctive pleasure in harmony is directly sprung 
from the impelling need for suitability to environment, and 
is of the utmost advantage to the organism, as giving in- 
formation whether it was in harmony with its immediate 
surroundings at the earliest possible moment instead of 
having to prove it by merely living or dying. If now we take 
this blind craving which we may fairly call an instinct for 
conformity with nature, or more shortly for harmony, using 
the word in its widest possible sense, we see it expressed 
at first in unconscious restlessness under unsuitable condi- 
tions, driving the organism to unceasing efforts only relaxed 
if, and when, harmonious adjustment is again attained, . 
when its normal activities can again be freely exercised ; 
we see it in attempts to make or provide suitable surround- 
ings by instinctive activities devoted to modifying or alter- 
ing the environment in the direction of making it more suit- 
able; then we see it reaching the stage in which mind and 
intellect come to the assistance in the efforts to gratify 
instinctive cravings, definitely conceiving the aim for which 
search and effort is to be made. The desire for conformity 
with environment will not only impel us to make our sur- 
roundings suitable and beautiful—i.e., pleasing—so that 
all our perceptions may, as far as possible, be harmonious, 
but the intellectual side will, as always, be developed from 
the physical, and will also require satisfaction, demanding 
a life that shall be spiritually and mentally in accord with 
the meaning of the universe. For perceiving a law and 
order in the physical world it is natural to conclude by 
analogy that there must also be an order and meaning in 
the moral world. The brain can only cunceive ideas based 
upon felt experiences, but can carry these into an ideal 
world unhampered by time or space, or refractory material, 
as, for example, the abstract laws and ideal conditions of 
mathematics, which are based upon observed physical phe- 
nomena. So in art, the mind realising the felt beauty of 
simple objects and the power of rhythm can combine por- 
tions of the external world of colour, form, or sound, in 
new and novel combinations producing new and far more | 
intense sensations of pleasure, but always guided and 
limited ; in form by the types that have been with us always, 
and in all directions by the ever-present, felt need for har- 
mony. 
The suggestion, then, that I have to make is that taste 
is the direct outcome of the need for adaptation to environ- 
ment, and that this accounts for our innate liking for har- 
mony, symmetry, balance, &c. It must be obvious that the 
application of the principle to any particular like or dislike 
may be beyond even the wildest conjecture, so complicated 
become the ‘‘ early instincts among all the baffling impulses 
of modern life.”’ 

But it is possible to take one or two simple cases in which 
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we can see the instinctive pleasure in the recognition of the 
familiar and the useful forming part, and especially the first 
feeling of pleasure in looking at certain objects. _I may 
perhaps avoid misunderstanding by again emphasising here 
that I am referring to the immediate intuition of pleasure 
in a thing, not to the far more complicated and much deeper 
and stronger effect of the ideas which are aroused by the 
object, and which are often so strong as to be considered the 
only cause. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTS.” 


AST year I dealt in a very cursory manner with com- 
mercialism in the practice of architecture. This year 
I wish to say something about the education of an architect 
and something relating to the personal methods of the prac- 
tice of architects—by architects is meant young and old 
architects, taught and untaught (there are many of the 
latter) ; architects with their names on name-plates and with 
offices; and the very large number of architects without 
offices or name-plates, the work of which latter class is pro- 
bably the most important factor in the general practice of 
architecture at the present time ; for this latter class I wish 
to plead to the practising architect, who, through excessive 
demands on his time and for other reasons, employs it, to 
allow the names of individuals of such class to appear in 
connection with his work ; if such individual is used, surely 
any honour due to him should be acknowledged publicly. 
Better still, let each man accept such work only that he can 
personally attend to and, with an assistant and probably one 
pupil, carry out, and relegate nothing that belongs to his 
own personal. duty. If a client entrusts work to an architect 
is he not entitled to expect that architect’s personal services 
and not those of another ‘‘ behind his back ’’ ? 

The planning of buildings seems to be gradually divorcing 
itself from the designing of the clothing of a building with 
architectural features, appropriate or otherwise ; in the prac- 
tice of the best architects it will be found that the plan is 
wedded to, and is an indissoluble part of, the general scheme. 

Cannot architects practise as barristers do?—leader and 
junior or any term will do—the fees standing as they now do, 
divided by arrangement. If the friend of a young architect 
is wishful to become his client but does not feel that he could 
entrust the expenditure of a large sum of money to such a 
young man, why should not that young man become junior to 
some senior of riper experience? This method would do 
justice to all architects—juniors as well as seniors would be 
before the public, which, if they have served their articles and 
passed their examinations, they are entitled to be. 

The modern method of shedding indifferent pupils and 
squabbling over good ones is not a very dignified proceeding. 
The architectural societies are, or were, the happy hunting- 
grounds where practising architects could annex clever pupils 
or assistants from knowledge gained in the societies’ com- 
petitions } the societies were the nurseries and the registry 
offices for these young men. But now there is a tendency for 
these clever young men to open offices, lose their identity and 
design buildings for architects unable through pressure of 
circumstances to do all the work entrusted to them. The 
hurricane of architectural education throughout this country 
will kill the present method. A young man ‘“‘hall-marked ”’ 
by the Universities will be certainly before the public as a 
fully qualified man, just as the doctor is to-day ; he will not 
be lost in the crowd of unknown and forgotten pupils ; he will 
be dealt with scientifically and efficiently, and the money paid 
for excessive premiums will go to procure for him the Univer- 
sity education which will become the major stamp for quali- 
fication. 

Would not this system to a great extent destroy that 
abomination—the architectural competition ? The number of 
buildings is not increased by competitions ; the only achieve- 
ment of architectural competitions is to take money and time 
from the architects, which money and time would be better 
spent in the purchase of books and the study of them, and 
consequent better qualification of the profession and better 
architecture, which is.stated to be the primary cause of the 
existence of all architectural societies, from the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects downwards. 

There is a subtle suggestion in the Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions issued by the R.I.B.A. It is this :— 


* A presidential address to the Manchester Society of Architects 
by Mr. Paul Ogden. 


‘* Fach design should be accompanied by a declaration, signed 
by the competitor, stating that the design is his own personal 
work and that the drawings have been prepared under his own: 
supervision.’’ It is the necessity for such expressions from 
the leading society that brings discredit on the profession. 
What on earth will the lay mind think when the R.1.B.A. 
considers it necessary to include such a clause in its Regula~ 
tions for Architectural Competitions ? 

As to the internal bickerings and righteous indignation 
about the result of competitions there is no end. The pro- 
moters, the assessors and the competitors are all looked upon 
with suspicion, and really it would require some explanation 
why in a great competition like that for the London County 
Hall, recently settled, the corridor lighted from one side at 
least should not have been insisted upon, when such was 
insisted upon in the competition for the new War Office. 
All plans in the latter competition not providing corridors 
lighted from at least one side were thrown out, but in the 
winning drawings for the London County Hall competition 
the reverse held good, and what was condemned and was a 
vital feature in the one was accepted as a proper feature in the 
other. As I do not compete and prefer not to compete, but to 
spend my spare money and time on the purchase of books and 
their -perusal, it cannot be said that the matter affects me. 
personally, but it must have affected many competitors who 
took the War Office as a lesson to be remembered and acted 
upon. 

More money goes out of the pocket of the profession in 
the preparation of drawings and sketches for architectural 
competitions than comes into the exchequer in fees. Take an 
instance most favourable to the cause of competitions in this 
respect. Twelve men are asked to compete in a limited com- 
petition for an ordinary building to cost, say, 15,0007. ; the 
drawings will cost each architect 30/.—i.e. 3601. altogether— 
and 7501. would be received in fees. It would take three 
years to prepare plans and erect this building and settle 
up the accounts, perhaps more. The annual receipts would 
therefore be 250/., less clerks’ and assistants’ salaries and 
office expenses. Now what is left to the profession? A dead 
loss. To the winner, a doubtful profit, unless he does all the 
work himself. 

‘“ Young Architect Wins 48,000I.’’ That was the headline 
I saw in a daily paper with reference to the London County 
Hall competition. Work this out on the lines indicated above 
and you will gather that if the winner gets 5,0001. out of it 
at the end of eight or ten years he is doing well, especially 
if one of the assessors took him into partnership to help him 


to effect the completion of the building, as was done in the — 


case of the Liverpool Cathedral competition. — 

With reference to architectural education and the neces- 
sary education for an architect. It was in 1831 when T. L. 
Donaldson summoned the preliminary meeting from whiclz 
sprang the R.I.B.A. ; one of its objects was ‘‘ to promote the 
advancement and diffusion of architectural knowledge.’’ 

There is no advantage to be gained in reviewing and 
detailing all the schemes towards this end that the societies 
and the schools inaugurated, revised and abandoned, and on 
the ashes of which they raised up new schemes ; these will be 


found in Mr. Wilfrid J. Traver’s book, just published, but 


the following particulars may be useful and instructive as 
showing what is being done at the present time :— 

The University schools having a fully co-ordinated ‘course 
are Liverpool, London, Manchester (in conjunction with 
the Municipal Schools of Technology and Art) and Sheffield. 
There are fifteen other schools having a full course, and 
eleven schools offering special facilities but not actually’ 
having a systematic course. The following Universities have 
no school of architecture :—Aberdeen, Birmingham, Dublin, 
Durham, Glasgow, Oxford, Royal University of Ireland, 
St. Andrews, University of Wales. $ 

It will be noticed that Cambridge University does not 
appear in this list ; but a report of the Syndicate appointed 
in January 1907, to consider the desirability of instituting 
a diploma in architecture at Cambridge University has beem 
issued, and I extract the following paragraphs:— | 

‘‘The training and examination of architects has for 


many years been, to a considerable extent, in the hands of — 


the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Archi- 
tectural Association. The Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, chosen to a great extent from these bodies, was con- 
stituted in May 1904, and has since issued a scheme of 
education for students intending to adopt the architect’s 
profession. The Associateship of the Institute (A.R.I.B.A.) 
is obtained by examination. For the Fellowship 
(F.R.I.B.A.) experience of the actual practice of architec- 
ture is required. The Royal Academy of Arts and the 
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Royal College of Art have each an architectural school and a 
professor of architecture, but do not grant diplomas. The 
Universities of London, Manchester, and Liverpool have in- 


stituted honours schools of architecture in connection with | 


the B.A. degree. The University of Liverpool also estab- 
lished a certificate in architecture and a diploma in archi- 
tecture, and a few months ago took a further step in insti- 
tuting the degree of Bachelor in Architecture. 

“The Syndicate have carefully considered the regula- 
tions for architectural study laid down by the various 
examining bodies, and they have also consulted representa- 
tives of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the late 
Master of the Architectural School at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, the Professor of Architecture at the Royal College of 
Art, and the Professor of Architecture in University College, 
London. From the late Master of the architectural school 
at the Royal Academy they obtained full information of 
the system of study pursued at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, through which he had himself passed. 

‘‘There can be no question that the education of archi- 
tects in this country is in an unsatisfactory condition, and is 
felt to be so by the architects themselves. The principle of 
apprenticeship is on the wane, while nothing has yet been 
satisfactorily devised to take its place. The leading members 
of the profession agree with the Syndicate in believing that 
a sound generat.education on liberal lines is the greatest 
desideratum supplemented by special instruction in the 
principles of construction, in history, and in art. In view 
of the importance of forming an intelligent public opinion 
appreciative of architectural design, the Syndicate have had 
in view the needs of students who are members of the Uni- 
yersity and who desire to study architecture, whether in- 
tending to be architects or not. 

**In drawing up the regulations for the proposed special 
examination, the Syndicate have borne in mind that arehi- 
tecture may rightly be described as both an art and a science, 
and that an adequate knowledge of its history and its rela- 
tion to art in general is important to anyone who wishes to 
practise it. The first part deals with the mathematical and 
scientific principles on which the practice of architecture is 
based. The second part comprises the history:and theory: 
of architecture and the allied arts. In the School of 
Mechanism and Applied Science the University possesses 
the means of teaching the subjects of the first part, while 
the provision already made for the teaching of art and 
archeology can be supplemented so as to deal with the sub- 
jects of the second part.’’ 

At last we have a University admitting that architecture 
‘‘may rightly be described as both an art and a science.’’ 
Now what does this word science mean? Knowledge system- 
atised ; truth ascertained; pursuit of knowledge or truth 
for its own sake ; knowledge arranged under general truths 
and principles ; that which refers to abstract principles, as 
distinguished from ‘‘ art.’’ 

These definitions have been the texts for the most learned 
men who have written upon architecture for many years, 
but have been ignored, as something beneath him, by the 
man who believes in the born architect. The man who relies 
upon his own particular eyes for proportion, and ignores 
everyone else’s eyes, does not consider for one moment that 
our eyes are distressed at ill-proportions as our ears are dis- 
tressed at inharmonic sounds; he will now learn that prin- 
ciples do exist, and that if he refuses to apply them to his 
buildings he will bear the same relation to a scientific archi- 
tect as does the strummer on a musical instrument td a 
learned musician. 

True principles of architecture are something like the 
Ten Commandments: the former are applicable to art and 
architecture as the latter are to the human race, and in 
each case the observance of them is for the common good ele 
they are broken, failure and degradation results, The man 
we hear so much about as having a soul for this, and a soul 
for that, will have to have a scientific soul for architecture, 
and learn to give reasons for liis conclusions in matters re- 
lating to art and architecture. The lofty expressions about 
art of the Vandyke Browns and the Vandyke Smiths will 
have to be backed by sound reasoning before people will 
accept them. Teachers will be asked the why-and the where- 
fore of things, and consequent difficulties will arise, but in 
the end good will result. 

After all, these principles are only a reiteration of what 
Aristotle wrote in the fourth century B.c., viz. :— 

* “ Now, as architecture is an art, and is the same as a 
certain state of mind, conjoined with reason, which is apt 
“to make,’ and as there is no art which is not such a state, 
nor any such state which is not an art, art, in its strict and- 


| 


proper sense, must be ‘a state of mind, conjoined with true 
reason, apt to make.’ Its contrary is the same state with 
false reason, and both are employed upon contingent or 
variable matter,”’ 

In my youth I was wearied to death at the controversy on 
the origin of the Gothic arch; we are weary now of the 
platitudes on the copying styles. Surely the Greek temples, 
wuich were erected during a period of some centuries, were 
in the copying styles. 

At the same time that students are instructed in general 
history, and in the history of architecture, they should 
receive instruction in proportion, scale, unity, the true 
application of principles, and the true application of orna- 
ment. : 

If an architect finds it to be constructionally necessary 
to use a flying buttress, by all means let him use one; but 
if he uses a flying buttress merely because he likes flying 
buttresses, he is a fool and should be told so, and he should 
be prevented from perpetrating such monstrosities. 

If a clergyman wants a tower to a church where he has 
no use for a tower he is equally guilty, and he should be 
told so. 

We should look to scientific investigators before using 
colour, and learn why one colour is complementary to an- 
other, e.g. green to red, and learn why other tints will pro- 
duce harmony, and so cause the least damage to the eyes 
of people whom we are desirous of pleasing and making their 
lives happier. We have no right to guess at anything when 
the laws are written for us, so that in the end all may be 
for the common good. 

Ask yourselves why columns are best placed at equal 
distances. The laws of equal spacing appeal to us as har- 
mony does. Some common unit in a building is necessary ; 
the subdivision of such unit, or the inclusion of several units 
in one feature, and for the whole a multiple of the unit will 
keep harmony throughout a building. 

Why a void over a void, and a solid over a solid, is 
necessary in pure architecture when the reverse is stable 
enough, is even worthy your consideration, although it may 
seem childish to even venture to call your attention to such 
apparently silly questions ; sometimes they are difficult to 
decide, and may bring up replies which may produce prin- 
ciples which it is necessary to obey. 

Suggestions as to how the public may be led to take an 
intelligent interest in architecture are many, but surely 
the best one is to recommend certain text books containing 
brief and pithy references to true principles. The most 
suitable I know for this purpose are Garbett’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples’? and Baldwin Brown's “ The Fine Arts’’; they are 
cheap enough. Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopeedia,’’ 1888 edition, is a 
more expensive book, but would put the layman in a posi- 
tion to judge with sufficient accuracy whether Mr. Vandyke 
Brown or Mr. Vandyke Smith was exercising his usual bluff 
at their expense or not. 

You who are conversant with the history of church plan- 
ning will remember that it culminated in what may be 
called the hall or chapel type, i.e. a one-roomed structure 
without aisles. The perfection of this type of building ends 
with the great chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. Surely 
the three Royal chapels at Cambridge, Windsor, and West- 
minster present to us Gothic planning at its best. In these 
chapels the lighting is solely from the clerestory, where it 
should be from. 

If the bases of the buttresses were pierced and used for the 
alleys there would be strength enough left at that point, and 
the whole of the congregation would be within a large hall 
with a clear uninterrupted view of the altar and of the 
baptistery, which is the modern cry. Probably cost is the 
difficulty, for these churches or chapels of the hall type, to 
be of a proper proportion, should be in height at least twice 
the width of the nave. If this be the reason for their non- 
adoption it is a proof, without the slightest shadow of doubt, 
that proportion is instinctively appreciated. There is no 
reason why such a chapel should not be built of common bricks, 
and if the nave were spanned with brick arches in lieu of the 
usual timber trusses, it would tend to a feeling of security 
against fire. 

There is a feeling among some of the clergy, who take a 
profound interest in church planning, that the interiors of 
churches built of common bricks might be limewashed ; in- 
deed, a church of this type, which is the latest Gothic plan, 
using the earlier details and features, would be a glorious 
one ; expensive tracery and stonework would not be needed, 
and this church would appeal by proportion and truthfulness 
alone. 

If we cannot afford stone churches, which seem to be a 
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more or less fashionable desire, we ought to build churches of 
common bricks, but we ought never to veneer brick churches 
with stone. 

In a town a tower is not required, as there is no need for 
bells or for a clock ; the money usually spent on this feature 


would help to procure a more solid and dignified building in 


common bricks. : 

The Journal of the R.I.B.A. of September 26 opens one 
of its pages with the headline, ‘‘ The Public and Architec- 
ture,’’ and continues :— 

‘“«'That a London daily should devote space to criticism of 
London architecture is a circumstance unique enough to merit 
note in an architectural journal. About a year ago the 
suggestion was hazarded in these pages that the daily Press, 
by the occasional admission into its columns of competent 
criticism of architectural work, might be a powerful auxiliary 
in awakening public interest in the architecture of our cities. 
The Times on two occasions lately has favoured its: readers 
with articles containing some well-informed criticism on 
architecture.”’ 

Our local Press also has recently taken some interest in 
architecture ; we have had published in these papers illustra- 
tions of buildings, old and new. The building papers, which 
are excellent and useful to the profession, do not reach the 
lay reader to the same extent as do the daily papers; and 
we as architects should help to encourage this, to my mind, 
excellent method of spreading architectural knowledge. Old 
masterpieces may, and sometimes are, published for the 
benefit of all. Illustrations of new buildings may be published 
for the sake of comparison and criticism. We used to have 
something like this : — 

‘‘ The so-and-so building is now completed ; this enormous 
structure has swallowed up no less than 20 tons of paint and 
600 tons of steelwork and so many million bricks; and ‘has 
cost so much.’ ”’ 

But now better matter prevails. 

Tn time architecture and other equally interesting subjects 
worthy of public attention may be as attractive as football 
and cricket news. Probably the Press labours under parallel 
difficulties as the practitioners of architecture. 


A RAEBURN MYSTERY. 


Fi Gsaticacks Sir Henry Raeburn was a Royal Academi- 

cian, he never set up asa portraitist in London. In 1810 
he visited London, and hitherto the reason for the journey has 
not been explained. A writer in the Glasgow Herald sug- 
gests the reason. His son, Henry Raeburn, jun., who was 
a merchant at Leith, failed, and his father was associated 
in his liabilities. The writer says :— 

In January 1808, the Court of Session sequestrated the 
estates of Henry Raeburn & Co., and of Henry Raeburn, 
junior, and James Philip Inglis, the individual partners 
of the company. The intimation to that effect appears in 
the Gazette of January 12 to 15, 1808, and is followed by 
another, ‘‘ To the creditors of Henry Raeburn, painter, in 
Edinburgh.”’ 


The trustee appointed by the creditors was William ' 


Scott Moncrieffe, accountant, Bank Street, Edinburgh. On 
March 17 and 31 the examination of the bankrupt took 
place ; on April 1 a meeting of creditors was held to instruct 
the trustee as to the management and recovery of the estates ; 
and on the 27th of the same month another meeting of ‘ the 
creditors of Henry Raeburn, portrait painter and under- 
writer (sic), in Edinburgh,’’ was held for the purpose of 
deciding on an offer of composition made at the preceding 
meeting. Two months later, ‘‘ upon June 23 current, Henry 
Raeburn, with concurrence of William Scott Moncrieffe, 
trustee on his sequestrated estate, presented an application 
to the Court of Session to have the composition offered by 
him approved of, the trustee exonerated, and the said Henry 
Raeburn discharged of all debts contracted previous to 
January 14 last, with the exception of the said composi- 
tion.”’ 

That is all the information relating to the artist’s seques- 
tration supplied by the official Gazette. Who was to thank 
for his fall—his only living son or his son’s partner—and 
what. was the nature of the composition he offered, we do 
not learn; the Sederunt Book of the case holds the secrets. 
Some details of interest, however, are supplied from another 
source. Alexander Cunningham, a nephew of Principal 
William Robertson, was an intimate friend of Raeburn, who 
painted his portrait; John Morrison—said by Sir Walter 
Scott to have been ‘‘a very worthy as well as a very clever 
man,,much distinguished in. his profession as a civil engineer 


and surveyor,’’ and the ‘“ Jock Morrison’”’ of an epitaph 
by the Ettrick Shepherd—was also intimate with Raeburn, 
of whom he published reminiscences in ‘‘ Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine” of 1843-4. Writing from Edinburgh on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1808—the letter has never been printed—Cun- 
ningham tells Morrison, then at Auchincruive House, Ayr, 
that ‘‘I had a walk of three hours on Sunday with my 
worthy friend, Raeburn. He had realised nearly 17,0001., 
which is all gone. He has offered a small composition, which 
he is in hopes will be aocepted. He quits this to try his fate 
in London, which I trust in God will be successful. While 
I write this I feel the tear start.”’ . 

But there is no evidence that Raeburn at once went to 
London. He appears to have remained in Edinburgh unwl 
his son received his discharge, which he craved on March 9, 
1810, more than two years after the award of sequestration. 
(On July 14, 1809, soon after intimation had been made, 
through the Edinburgh Gazette, that there would be no 
dividend to the creditors of the individual partners of the 
firm of Henry Raeburn & Co., a first dividend had been 
paid to. the creditors of the company; on December 12 
of the same year announcement was made that ‘‘ there are 
not funds yet realised for a second dividend.’’) Only fhen 
did he proceed to London. News of his intention had pre- 
ceded him, for David Wilkie records (March 2, 1810) in his 
‘‘ Journal’’ that he had heard ‘‘ that Raeburn was coming 
to London, and that Hoppner’s house was to be taken for 
him.”’ 
Raeburn’s stay in London; how the two Scots called on 
several artists, who ‘‘ happened to be from home, or en- 
gaged ’’ ; and how they went (June 4, 1810) to the Crown and 
Anchor in the Strand to meet ‘“‘ the gentlemen of the Royal 
Academy.’’ On the whole Raeburn’s reception was cool, if 
not cold; add his insinuation—ascribed to him by Allan 
Cunningham—that (Sir) Thomas Lawrence counselled him 
to remain in Scotland, and who can doubt that Raeburn 
came home a disappointed man ? ; 

To what extent, if at all, Raeburn’s work on canvas was 
affected by the bankruptcies we cannot tell, because of his 
unfortunate habit of neither signing nor dating his por- 
traits. He is said to have painted badly for a time, but to 
have soon recovered, and to have painted as well and as 
assiduously after the events as before. But not for many 
years did he get over the loss and the disappointment; as 
much at least may be gathered from a letter written in April 
of 1819 by Scott to the Duke of Buccleuch, who wished the 
novelist to sit for his portrait to Raeburn. ‘‘ Respecting the 
portrait,’’ Scott wrote, ‘“‘I hesitate a little about Raeburn, 
unless your Grace is quite determined. He has very much to 
do; works just now chiefly for cash, poor fellow, as he can 
have but a few years to make money.”’ Alas! ere many years 
had gone Scott himself was in a position similar to Rae- 
burn’s; like him, ruined by others in whom he trusted, 
legally—if not morally—in part responsible for the ruin 
that overwhelmed him, and compelled to work chiefly for 
cash. ‘The disgrace is in being an actual bankrupt,” he 
wrote in 1826, ‘‘ not in being made a legal éne.’’ 


LONDON BUILDING ACT APPEAL. 


HE case of the Regent’s Canal and Dock Company v. the 
London County Council was heard before the Divisional 
Court of the King’s Bench Division, consisting of the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Walton.and Sutton, on the appeal 
of the Canal and Dock Company from the decision of the 


magistrate sitting at the North London Police Court, who — 


held that the company were liable, under the clauses of the 
London Building Act, 1894, relating to dangerous structures, 
to repair the bridge which crosses the Regent’s Canal in 


City Road, the bridge running over and upon the soil which 


was the property of the appellant company. The question 
turned upon the construction of certain sections in the appel- 
lants’ special Act, viz. as to whether or not the company had 
divested themselves of the ownership of the bridge in such a 
way as to shift the liability for its repairs. At the hearing 
of the summons before the magistrate it was contended on 
behalf of the company that they were not the owners of the 
bridge, but merely the users of it; that the bridge had been 
erected by a man named Jay under section 79 of the private 
Act, and therefore if there was any liability for the repair 
of the bridge it fell upon Jay or his legal representatives. 
It was contended on behalf of the respondents (the London 


County Council) that the company were the owners of the. 


bridge in question, which had been erected in substitution 


The same ‘‘ Journal’’ tells all that is known of © 


~ manent committee. 


al 
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for a footbridge which formerly ran over the canal. Re- 
spondents further contended that the company were bound 
to repair as much of the bridge as corresponded to the old 
footbridge. Respondents also submitted that the company, 
by entering into an agreement with Jay as to the footbridge, 
had not. ceased to be the owners of the bridge in question, and 
that the company was liable for its repairs under the dan- 
gerous structures clauses of the Act of 1894. 

The learned magistrate deciding the point in issue in 
favour of the London County Council, the Canal Company now 
appealed. 

Mr. Baldy stated that the cost of repairing the bridge 
would be 8501. 

The appeal was dismissed, Mr. Justice Walton observing 
that the bridge was built by the company either voluntarily 
or was built by someone else by order of the company that 
they might carry on their business, and in either case he con- 
sidered they were the owners of the bridge within the meaning 
of the section. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS. 


he the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

for August 29 was published a translation of the twelve 
resolutions relating to International Architectural Competi- 
tions which were brought forward and approved of generally 
at the International Congress held at Vienna last May. At 
a subsequent meeting of the international permanent com- 
mittee the British representatives (Mr. Leonard Stokes and 
Mr. John W. Simpson) proposed that, in order to render the 
resolutions really effective; the various nations adherent to 
the Congress be afforded an opportunity of considering and 
confirming them. The proposal commended itself to the com- 
mittee, and on the motion of Mr. Simpson a resolution was 
passed that a copy of the resolutions be sent to each section 
of the permanent committee, with a request (1) to consider 
them in detail, and return them to the Secretary-General 
(M. Poupinel, Paris), with any observations thereon ; 
(2) to appoint one member of their section to meet the other 
delegates at Paris, with full powers to discuss the resolutions 


- and settle a final and definite report, which should be held 


to express the views of every nation represented on the per- 
As it was particularly important that 
the delegate appointed to attend the meeting at Paris should 
be fully informed as to the views of British architects on 
the subject, copies of the resolutions were sent from the 
Institute to the competitions committee and to the various 
allied societies, with a covering letter inviting suggestions 
and observations on the resolutions to be sent to the Secretary 
of the Institute not later than September 30. The replies of 
the various bodies were duly received and collated by the 
R.1.B.A. competitions committee, who added their own 
observations and sent the whole in the form of a report to 
the British section of the permanent committee. At a recent 
meeting of this section the report was adopted, and Mr. 
John W. Simpson was selected and has consented to act as 
delegate to represent the views of British architects at the 
meeting of the International Commission to take place at 
FPa~jis on November 19. 


- A Council School Dispute. 

Srr,—I attended the meeting of the Kings Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council held at the Board-room, 
Selly Oak, at 2.30 p.m., this day, when I presented to the 
Chairman the ‘‘ Public Notice,”’ bearing the official Govern- 
ment stamp, and ‘‘ Protest,’’ copy of which I beg to enclose 
herewith. With the consent of the Chairman I handed a 
similar copy to the five representatives of the Press present, 
and also to each member of the Council. As a very serious 
question of a public nature is involved, I shall esteem it a 
favour if you will be good enough to insert this, together 
with the copy enclosed, in your next edition.—Yours faith- 
fully, Epwarp Hotmgss. 

47 Exchange Buildings, New Street, Birmingham: 

November 4, 1908. ' 
; [copy.] 
Public Notice and Protest to Mr. John J. Moffat, J.P., 
__ Chairman of the Kings Norton and Northfield Urban 
* District Council, to his colleagues on the said Council, 


and on the Education Committee, and also to whom it 
may concern. 1. Kings Norton and_ Northfield. 
2. Cotteridge Council School. 08/16626. B. 


I, Edward Holmes, hereby give to you this officially 
Government stamped ‘‘ Public Notice,”’ and hereby enter my 
‘Protest’? against your most unjust proceedings, 1n passing 
as it were a death sentence upon my professional career of 
upwards of half a century’s standing, without giving me a 
fair and open trial. Having clear evidence. to prove that 
this is a malicious persecution, and that I have been most 
treacherously dealt with, not only by a section of the Council 
and the sites and buildings sub-committee of the education 
committee, but by their officers also, I naturally resent such 
outrageous andruinous proceedings. After a long pro- 
fessional standing, I hope of some repute, I have at length 
been impeached for not doing my duty. I therefore hereby 
demand of you as Chairman of the said Council, having 
taken upon yourself the entire responsibility for bringing 
about my threatened ruin, to institute an official ‘‘ public 
enquiry’ as to the cause of my dismissal as the Board’s 
authorised and duly appointed architect for the Cotteridge 
schools, 

(Signed) Epwarp Houmss, Architect. 

Exchange Buildings, Birmingham: November 3, 1908. 


Franco-British Awards. 


Srr,—In your issue of October 30 you printed a letter 
signed “ Special Commissioner,’’ in which serious exception 
was taken to the number of awards made at the above 
exhibition. I presume he is the same correspondent who 
supplied to your journal the two articles in the summer 
giving a brief review of the entire exhibition. . One reason 
for such a belief is the underlying note of hostility which 
seems to be evident in both. In July he damned the exhibi- 
tion architecturally with faint praise, and only gave a 
reluctant admission that there was anything of any merit 
at all from that standpoint. By challenging the fairness of 
such a tone I shall probably be classed by “Special Com- 
missioner ’’ with his companion “ Populus,” with whom he 
made a tour of the grounds, and who in his pitiable com- 
placence admired the freedom and novelty of design. - I 
certainly must admit being vulgar enough to admire several 
of the buildings, and still retain pleasing recollections of 
that group near the Court of Honour made up of the halls 
for the French Applied Arts, the Decorative Arts, and the 
British Applied Arts, and even of the Court of Honour. 
Of course, the taste shown in some cases was not impeccable, 
but taking the exhibition as a whole I think it was worthy 
of something far more laudatory than your correspondent 
was willing to give. My opinion will, I know, agree with 
the judgment of some of your professional readers. It is 
easy to be high-falutin’ and to adopt a superior tone by 
criticising adversely what is generally admired. 

But it is ““Special Commissioner’s’’ last grievance that 
I set out to discuss. He contends that because the juries 
were generous with their awards therefore they have lost 
all value. He would like to see less of “such silly displays 
as that at Shepherd’s Bush, where most of the firms are 
remarkable, and but few notable.’’ To me this seems a con- 
tradiction. If the exhibits are remarkable, they can hardly 
in the aggregate constitute a silly display. Likewise the 
firm that makes a remarkable display at an international 
exhibition is deserving of some recognition, although of an 
inferior kind compared to that meted out to a notable one. 
The standard of merit need not be comparative in all cases 
so long as provision is made to honour extraordinary merit. 
For instance, in my school days book prizes were awarded 
to those who obtained a certain percentage of marks on the 
year’s class work, but gold, silver, and bronze medals were 
conferred on the three boys who had the highest totals. It 
was certainly then never considered ridiculous to be included 
among the fortunate winners of books, nor was it thought 
a greater honour to be among the remaining three-quarters 
of the class who returned home prizeless. I am perfectly 
well aware that prize-giving in schools may be made ridicu- 
lous, as when a small boy of my acquaintance announced 
that he had won a silver pencil as third prize for the goose- 
step. But I can hardly credit that the juries at Shepherd’s 
Bush would have any difficulty in finding reasons for 
rewarding the firms mentioned in the list that you recently 
published. ‘Special Commissioner’’ apparently. thinks 
that they would. 

Just a word on another subject brought up in last week’s 
correspondence. We all regret the disfigurement of street 
facades by the attachment of lettering, which destroys the 
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architectural lines and imparts an air of vulgarity to the 
whole. But might not architects provide for that form of 
trade advertisement by designing special panels for the 
reception of the name and title of the firm occupying: the 
premises ?—Yours, Hit. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. William Maclay has been appointed master of works 
to the Glasgow Corporation in the place of Mr. J. Alexander. 

The Aberdeen Artists’ Society have organised an exhibition 
which was opened on Thursday. A feature of the exhibition 
is a collection of about forty works in portraiture and land- 
scape representative of the art of the late Mr. Robert Brough, 
A.R.S.A. . 

The Improvements Committee of Sheffield City Councell has 
resolved that the city architect be instructed to report upon 
the schemes for the extension of the town hall and on the 
plans prepared by the late Mr. E. W. Mountford. 

The Surveyors’ Institution has made a donation of 1.000/. 
to Cambridge University towards the expenses of the new 
buildings of the agricultural department. The Institution has 
also founded three scholarships of 80/. per annum at Cam- 
bridge, tenable for three years. 

Mr. A. Birrell, M.P., has stated in the House of Commons 
that there is no foundation for the statement that a mining 
syndicate has acquired rights over the Giants’ Causeway for 
the purposes of quarrying. Quarries are being opened near 
Portrush some miles distant. 


The Painter-Stainers’ Company are about to issue a 
descriptive catalogue of their pictures and stained glass, with 
illustrations. . Its compilation has been entrusted by the 
court to Mr. J. D. Crace and Mr. W. Hayward Pitman. 

The Statues Of King Charles II. and Queen Elizabeth at 
the Royal Exchange have been temporarily removed for the 
purpose of cleaning. The statue of King Charles II. was 
placed in the Royal Exchange in 1667, and it survived the fire 
of 1888. The statue of Queen Elizabeth was placed in a 
corresponding niche to commemorate her opening of the Royal 
Exchange in 1570. 

The Corporation of Dover has decided to confer the 
freedom of the borough on Mr. Walter Emden, re-elected 
mayor for the coming year, in recognition of the great services 
rendered by him during the twelve months of his occupancy of 
the chair. 


Mr. Frank Howell, county surveyor of Surrey, on his 
retirement after fifteen years’ service, has received a cheque 
for a large sum on behalf of the magistrates and members of 
the County Council. The money is to be expended on the 
purchase of George I. plate and of a telescope with an 
observatory. 


The Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
Scotland have obtained the sanction of the Secretary for 
Scotland and of the Treasury to their proposal to abolish 
admission fees to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
Hitherto each visitor to the portrait gallery buildings in Queen 
Street on Thursdays and Fridays has been charged 6d., the 
other days being free. This payment admitted to both the 
portrait gallery and the antiquarian museum.  Intimation 
having been made to the Society of Antiquaries that the 
admission charge to the portrait gallery was to be abolished, 
the Society decided that the museum should also be free. 

The City of London Corporation will, at their next meeting, 
consider a report from a committee on the question of 
widening Fleet Street. The committee will submit an esti- 
mate for continuing the improvement in front of thirty-three 
houses in the street, in accordance with a plan, for 510,000/., 
and will recommend that these premises should be forthwith 
set back, subject to the London County Council agreeing to 
contribute one-half ofthe net cost. 


Mr. E. H. Tabor, at present resident engineer at the 
Rotherhithe Tunnel works, is to be employed in the L.C.C. 
chief engineer’s department to act as resident engineer at the 
embankment wall works in connection with the new county 
hall at his present salary of 800/. a year. 

The Estates Committee of the York City Council recom- 
mend the moving of Queen Margaret’s Arch in Exhibition 
‘Square for the purpose of widening the street. The gateway 
was broken through the abbey wall in 1503 in honour of 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., who was the 
guest of the Lord Abbot on her journey to the north as the 
bride of James IV. of Scotland. Much opposition has been 
cone ea to the proposed re-erection on a site opposite the art 
‘school. 


A Lecture on the Renaissance architecture of Venice will 


| be given at the University of London, South Kensington, on 


Monday by Mr. Banister Fletcher. 

The Northants County Council have adopted the recom- 
mendations of the education committee as to the purchase of 
four new school sites. At Burton Latimer it was proposed to 


spend 195/. for the purchase of property at the rear of the . 


present school, consisting of seven cottages and 1,000 square 
yards of land to provide an infants’ school to accommodate 
180. At Rothwell it was recommended to buy 3 acres 
20 roods of land from the Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd., with 
right of way from Cecil Street, the site adjoining the Glad- 
stone Street school, the cost not to exceed 180/. 
it is proposed to erect a new school for 200, and about an acre 
of land on the Kettering Road was recommended for purchase 
at 1507. At Woodford-cum-Membris a new school for 200 is 
contemplated, and 257]. 10s. is put down as the price of an 
acre of glebe known as “ Fisher’s.” 


The Leighton House Committee desire that it should be 


known that on the days when the school of art classes are 
held—namely, Mondays and Wednesdays—Lord Leighton’s 
studios in which the students work are not on view to the 
public. The Arab hall, all the ground-floor apartments, and 
also the silk-room and ante-room on the first floor are open 
every week-day, but the whole house only on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, from 11 o’clock to dusk. 
The principal aim in establishing this school has been to give 
students every facility to develop their sense of form and to 
acquire a power of drawing. 

The Progress of Liverpool Cathedral was recently reported 
to the general committee. In addition to the 40,000/. ex- 
pended on the St. James Mount foundations, the sum of 
50,000/. has been expended on the actual structure, and at 
present the builders are concentrating upon the lady chapel. 
The groining of the roof is advancing, the walls of the choir 
have reached 31 feet 6 inches, and the erection of the four 
towers is now well in hand. The lady chapel should be com- 
pleted in about eighteen months. At present 256 workmen 
are employed on the site. The Freemasons forwarded a 
notification that they have now raised the 10,000/. they 
promised for the erection of a chapter-house as a memorial to 
the late Earl of Lathom. Arrangements are being made for 
proceeding with this work. 

The Workmen of Messrs. John Thompson & Co., con- 
tractors, Peterborough, are engaged on the restoration of the 
south transept of Chester Cathedral. In removing portions of 
the dilapidated masonry they found a great deal of the red 
sandstone in a decayed condition. 
doorway was so unsafe and dangerous that it might have 
collapsed any day. The workmen have got their scaffolding 
erected right up to the buttresses. A lot of fretted and 


crumbling stone has been taken out, including the tracery of. 


the window. The workmen have been down to the rock 
foundation, and the “footings” have been repaired by 
inserting new slabs of stone where necessary. The red sand- 
stone used in the restoration is being brought from a quarry 
at Weston, near Runcorn. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, Postmaster-General, presided over 
the Select Committee on the Post Office Sites Bill, which met 
on November 4 in the House of Commons. The Bill has 
already passed the House of Lords and is unopposed. The 
Bill provides for a temporary exchange at Kensington, an 
enlargement of the head post-offices at Glasgow, Devonport, 
and Stroud, new head offices at Bolton and Dover, and a tele- 
phone exchange at Ilford. The preamble of the Bill having 
been proved it was ordered to be reported to the House. 

The Oldham Corporation have in operation a fair con- 
tracts clause which the Trades Council consider to be insuffi- 
ciently drastic. They have accordingly submitted for adop- 
vion a new set of clauses, to which the Oldham Master 
Builders’ Society take strong objection. At the meeting of 
the Corporation general purposes committee last week a 
deputation from the Master Builders’ Society attended and 
opposed the adoption of four of the clauses. Mr. Smethurst, 
chairman of the Builders’ Society, mentioned that they had 
not the slightest antagonism to fair contracts clauses, but 
held that they ought not to go further than protecting the 
Corporation in the execution of contracts. He asserted that 
the builders of Oldham and of Lancashire generally would 
probably refuse to tender for Corporation work under the 
onerous conditions proposed. After discussion it was re- 
solved that letters be sent to both parties to the controversy 
suggesting that they should meet and try to effect an 
agreement, and that the Trades Council should be invited to 
send a deputation on the subject to another meeting of the 
committee. 
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THE WEEK, 


Some months ago it was stated in The Architect that a 
new theatre was to be erected in Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin, on the site of the existing Queen’s Theatre. The 
building industry in that city is not prosperous, and 
although there are many old-fashioned official obstacles 
to the erection of a theatre, for a wonder there was no 
opposition and approval was granted. Theatricai 
managers are always expeditious, but Mr. Marrior- 
Warson, the lessee, has been unable to commence opera- 
tions, however desirable they may be for his own interests 
as well as for those of unemployed building workmen. 
The cause of the delay affords a curious instance of Irish 
methods of transacting business. The existing Queen’s 
Theatre is a portion of the immense property of the 
Provost and Fellows of Trinity College. A lease of forty 
years was granted in September, 1868, which expired 
two months ago. The rent was paid not by the nominal 
lessee, but by a lady who expressed her willingness to 
surrender a part of the premises while another part was 
sublet to persons who refused to give up possession. A 
former lessee claimed to have rights, although under an 
agreement which was not older than last February. The 
consequence is that the simple affair has created a variety 
_of litigants. The Trustees and Fellows seek possession. 


The various persons who claim to be proprietors main-’ 


tain they have a right to hold the property until docu- 
mentary evidence is furnished to show they have no right 
to it. The simplest way to put an end to the dispute 
would be to produce the lease of 1868, or a certified copy 
of it. But neither the lease nor a counterpart is forth- 
coming. All the evidence on the subject is a memo- 
randum in the books of the Registrar that such a lease 
-was to be granted. Mr. Justice ANDREWS and Mr. 
Justice Wricut, who heard the case, found there was 
-no evidence whatever that the lease had expired, and Mr. 
JONES with the proprietors were entitled to the position 
they had taken up, and to hold the property until a legal 
title was satisfactorily proved. Is not such a case proof 
of the necessity for an official registration of the property 
in which all particulars would be recorded as is done in 
other countries ? 


Tue Americans are ambitious in their constructional 
works, and they must therefore feel annoyed when they 
find they can show nothing which is so massive as the 
“Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Mr. E. S. Wueewer, an 
engineer, has read an interesting paper in Detroit about 
the cost of reproducing a similar pyramid. Taking each 

side as 759 feet, he said it would be necessary in the 
first place to have a block of concrete, 759 feet square 
and 120 feet deep as a substitute for the rocky platform 
at Gizeh. Taking the height of the pyramid as 454 feet, 
‘and the length of each side as 746 feet, there would be 
required 3,313,000 cubic yards of coarse limestone as 
backing; fine limestone facing, 140,000 cubic yards; and 
fine granite facing 2,000 cubic yards. The total cost he 
estimates as 7,270,0001., exclusive of concrete foundation. 
‘The work would occupy twenty-four million days’ work, 
the rate being 6s. a day. It will be observed that Mr. 
WHEELER'S measurements do not correspond with those 
-of English observers. Colonel Howarp Vysr, who had 
scientific assistance, calculated the former base to be 
‘764 feet and the present base 746 feet. The present per- 
pendicular height he gave at 450.9 feet. Sir GarpNer 
WILKINSON said the length of each face was 756 feet, and 
‘the perpendicular height when the pyramid was complete 
was 480.9 feet, the present perpendicular height being 
460.9 feet. He said he found that Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
had an area of about. 550,000 square feet, while the area 
of the pyramid was 535,824 square feet. As to the 
number of men employed, Heroporus, the earliest 
authority, says there were 100,000 engaged during 
‘twenty years in erecting the pyramid, while the same 


number during ten years were occupied with the cause- 
way, clearing and levelling the ground, &c. Privy, who 
probably estimated as if he were a Roman director of 
works, stated that the three pyramids were completed 
in seventy-eight years and four months, and that the 
largest was completed in twenty years. 


CaN pessimism exist in architecture? We have a 
great many streets in London which ScHopENHAUER Would 
have admired, and high rents are paid for the houses; 
but, unless by a very liberal interpretation, they could 
not be considered as architectural works. At times, in 
order to give an expression of power, masonry is made 
to appear as very massive, and window openings are 
diminished in area to add to the effect. But in London 
we have some excuses if gloominess prevails in all kinds 
of art. But who would expect such a quality to be 
prominent in the works of the joyous and sanguine young 
Frenchmen who have won the great Roman prizes of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts? According to the address which 
M. Luc-Onrvier Merson delivered at the meeting of the 
Academy of Fine Arts on Saturday last, pessimism marks 
not only the examples of painting and sculpture produced 
in the Villa Medici, but the architectural project also. 
He is not an artist who is given to exaggeration, and we 
may be sure he had good grounds for his assertion. It is 
doubtful, however, whether his remedies will be suffi- 
cient to overcome the weakness. He declared that, as 
the great masters whose works are seen in Rome were 
the highest attainable expression in art, they should be 
studied in a religious spirit, so as to become convinced 
that everything was invented by them. His advice was 
similar to that of Sir JosHua Reynotps. M. OLIVIER 
Merson’s works have a character of their own, for which 
he may be indebted in some mysterious way to the Roman 
School; but the influence of Rome on Reynoitps would 
be very hard to trace. Picture dealers and amateurs, if 
they talked about art with the students, would tell them 
to avoid the Roman masters. Perhaps the opposition 
between the official advice and the advice of the trade has 
been the main cause of the pessimism of the young 
artists. 


Ossecrors to bill-posting in a style that is obtrusive 
and on a scale which is extravagant generally appear to 
think that it would be a very easy task to provide-a 
remedy and to exercise it.- But even if the display is 
considered as a nuisance, it is connected with many 
important principles. It involves the rights of property, 
for by ordinary law any owner of a house or occupier, 
unless there is a special reservation, is entitled to let the 
exterior of the walls to pictorial representations, so long 
as they are not inimical to public decency. But, it will be 
said, an Act of Parliament would not be difficult to obtain, 
especially as there is a general objection to posters. That 
was the opinion of the Edinburgh Corporation, and two 
years ago they obtained an Act which prohibited. every 
person from placing advertisements on buildings or hoard- 
ings without a written licence from the Corporation. Out of 
respect to proprietorial rights, if the lheence were refused, 
there could be appeals to the Sheriff and, subsequently. 
to the higher Courts. A bill-posting company applied 
for licences to place advertisements in three positions in 
different parts of Edinburgh. The Corporation refused ; 
the company appealed to the Sheriff-Substitute, and he 
found that the Corporation had not acted reasonably, and 
granted licences for two years. The Corporation then 
appealed to the Sheriff, who reversed the decision of his 
substitute. Then the company appealed to the Higher 
Court. Their Lordships found that under the Act there 
was no appealing from the Sheriff's Substitute to the 
Sheriff; and the Corporation were ordered to pay costs. 
Their Lordships then considered the judgment which 
had been given. They declined to enter into the merits 
of the case, especially as the licences were only granted 
for two years, and at the end of that time the Corporation 
would have another opportunity of considering the sub- 
ject. It will therefore be seen that in spite of regulations 
which appear most: stringent the bill-poster can triumph. 
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METROPOLITAN STREET TRAFFIC. 


HE dulness of the building trade and the consequent 
inability to provide employment for an immense 
number of workmen are in a large measure to be attri- 
buted to the projects for increasing the facilities for 
traffic. There is no question about a straight line being 
the shortest distance between two points, and theoretic- 
ally all who wish to reach certain fixed points must desire 
highways as straight, as wide, and as level as can be 
constructed. If, for example, a man starting from St. 
Paul’s, which is a central point, tries to catch a train at 
London Bridge his route will be along Cannon Street 
(which is far above the average of ordinary streets), the 
southern part of King William Street (which still is 
entitled to be regarded as a London improvement), and 
over London Bridge. But, short as is the route, at 
certain hours of the day he must expect to encounter 
obstacles at various points and if, as many do in their 
belief that they can conquer time, he calculates the 
number of minutes required too closely, the possibility is 
he may lose his train. He may give vent to his disap- 
pointment by writing to one of the journals complaining 
of the length of time required for so short a journey, and 
then comparing the slowness of London with the facilities 
offered in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, He may not have 
the courage to express what he believes is needed for the 
satisfaction of men like himself, which is to widen 
Cannon Street (assuming he starts from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard), or Ludgate Hill (if he starts from Fleet 
Street), King William Street, and London Bridge. The 
majority of the projects for the improvement of London 
streets are based on that principle. Traffic, or rather 
wheeled traffic, is recognised as supreme, and all other 
considerations have to submit to it, or rather get out of 
its way, and leave the roads clear for everything in the 
form of a vehicle. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand why people who 
live in streets which may be affected by one or other of 
the projects, although they are at present all mere 
abstractions, should hesitate about rebuilding premises or 
even improving them when it is impossible to say with 
any certainty that they will be allowed to exist for more 
than a few. years. 

We have taken a railway station as being the most 
important fixed point which can be found in London and 
to which the largest number of lines of traffic are 
directed. But it should be noted that when their sites 
were selected the directors, engineers, and managers 
gave little consideration to the subject. The consequence 
is that very few are in a satisfactory position. The 
Ludgate Hill station abuts on’the long line of road 
from the north of London vid Farringdon Street and New 
Bridge Street. But it is hkely only a small percentage 
of passengers use that route. The Cannon Street station 
and the Charing Cross station are served by the important 
thoroughfares running east and west. But how remote 
from thé-iwest of’ London is the position of Liverpool 
Street, and what an incitement it is to the levying of 
éxcegsive’ fates. In fact, when the peculiarities of 
London ‘streets’ are spoken of it should be remembered 
that the railway companies willingly accepted them, and 
that many good dividends were derived from passengers 
who had’ to spend what would now be reckoned an un- 
reasonable time in reaching the platforms. . About other 
points of‘ vatitage we need not speak; they are innumer- 
able.’ We are all desirous of having the shortest distance 
between two points whatever may be the length of the 
journey, and it is taken as a grievance if in crossing the 
street we have to wait until there is a suspension of traffic. 
At whose expense the remedy is to be supplied we dre 
indifferent: ef . 

That* question of expense, however, leads us to 

another consideration. Those who think only of facilities 
for traffic’ and wide streets appear to forget that traffic is 
not necéssarily profitable to the inhabitants ofthe streets 
through which it passes. -Our imaginary passenger from 
St. 'Patil’s to’ London Bridge station might for centuries 
travel along that route without in any way giving aid to 
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the occupiers of the shops. In the old days there was a 
possibility that a foot-passenger might be fascinated by 
the shop windows and allured into buying something. 
But now the tendency is to proceed from one point to 
another without any stoppage, and therefore without any 
prospect of profit being derived from the expeditious 
passenger, > 
This consideration of an increase of business im pro- 


‘portion to the increased facilities for traffic does not 


receive much attention from projectors. They may con- 
sider the gain in time by improved thoroughfares or the 
superior beauty of a wide as compared to a narrow street 
as alone deserving of attention, at least in the preliminary 
stages of an inquiry. But in a city like London, where 
all expenses have to be borne by the inhabitants, the 
increase of prosperity is entitled to as much respect. It 
is because investors do not clearly see a close relation 
between financial success and the increased value of the 
land that so many streets have remained without houses. 
Northumberland Avenue now appears a most important 
street, but when opened it was looked upon as mainly am 
auxiliary to the Embankment, and it was with great difh- 
culty the sites were let. The various classes of buildings 
erected were of a special kind if contrasted with those in 


other streets, and ordinary shopkeepers could not. afford - 


to run the risks which seemed inevitable. Charmg Cross: 
Road, which may be regarded as a continuation of North- 
umberland Avenue, does not present the appearance of a 
street in which there was much competition to gain pre- 
Still more remarkable are the roads laid out 
in connection with the Strand Improvement. They also 
appear to await the creation of a special class of tenant. 
The new buildings in Regent Street and Piccadilly, 
according t6 projectors, should be of surpassing value. 
They represent an important architectural improvement, 
but only a few shopkeepers have had the courage to risk 
money in leasing them. In all these cases, if objections 
were taken to the costliness, the projectors would reply 
that greater traffic could now pass along the street, which 
was the aim of the creators. 

The peculiar one-sidedness of the views taken on the 
subject is shown in the report of the new London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade by Sir HerBert JEKYLL, 
the director. Practically the whole of it relates to traffic 
and locomotion. There is a suggestion that the efforts 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the 
Commissioners of Works to secure improvements in the 
Metropolis have been insufficiently recognised. But the 
privilege of being connected with public works should be 
enough to gratify officials. It must not be forgotten that 


if the efforts of those gentlemen are unsuccessful no loss — 


can arise to them, while ruin might follow the enterprise 


of people who accepted schemes through faith in the © 


position of commissioners and others. Sir HERBERT 
JEKYLL refers to the Euston Road imbroglio by which 


there is a risk that the width of the roadway will not be ~ 


determined by the frontage of the old buildings. The 
report we lately gave of the appeal in the case is enough 
to show that the action must be carried to the House of 


Lords, when it is likely to be once more declared that 


private rights, especially in cases of property, exceed 
public interests, +e 
From the point of view of the Traffic Branch, “* tram- 
way extension on a large scale, coupled with the unifica- 
tion of the tramway systems and the removal of obstacles 
to through running, seems at present to offer the best 
practicable means of, dealing with the dense suburban 
traffic up to a distance of eight or ten miles from the 
centre of London. Outside the ten-mile limit there is a 
wide field open to the trunk railways, in which tramways 
could not compete effectively for through traffic, and 
would probably act as feeders to the railways. Mean- 
while, it would appear that the traffic of the central area 
might be largely left to the underground railways and 
omnibuses.’’ But although tramways are successful, 
cars drawn by animal-power declined from 1,148 to 404; 
while 1,768 were propelled by mechanical power.,,, The 
means for expeditious communication will have to ‘be 
largely increased, for according to an estimate of one 
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commission the population of Greater London will in |: yet it had to be enlarged twice within about twenty years. 


1931. approach eleven millions. In 1901 the average 
number of journeys per head. of population was 200; but 
as péople are likely to be less inclined for walking in 
time the average is’ put down at 300 per head. Sir 
Herpert JEKYLL endorses the recommendation of the 
Traffie Commission that a special Traffic Board should be 
created. It is considered that the conclusions of the 
Commission have not been disturbed and that important 
work can be done by such a body. 

As. we have said above, the uncertainty which arises 
from the publication of a variety of projects has not only 
‘prevented improvements in buildings, but has helped to 
create a prejudice against operations which are unavoid- 
cable. The Metropolis represents the parochial system. 
It is not to be despised, and London might not have been 
-so successful or so expansive if a larger system had been 
in existence. Indeed, at the time of the last Franco- 
German war it was a common remark that if France 
‘possessed vestries like those of England the country 
could not have been so quickly over-ran. Improvements 
were regarded in the light of advancement of individual 
interests. To enable people to pass from one part of the 
‘city to another was supposed to bring profit only to the 
carriers. In later times some improvements were 
‘accepted as partly metropolitan, and it is a part of the 
duties of the London County Council to assess the pro- 
portions in which the outlay will be paid. The new 
Traffic Board will probably not interfere in finance, and 
it is to be hoped heroic sacrifices will not be imposed on 
the ratepayers. But apart from that much can be done 
which would prepare the way for the improvement of 
streets. As a preliminary there is a necessity for a 
codification of the law under which traffic in London is 
regulated. That fact appears to have been recognised 
by the Home Secretary; but it is explained that, owing 
to the claims of more pressing subjects upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament, legislation on this subject has been 
~ impracticable. . 


THE GLASGOW CENTRAL STATION. 
/ 2 suppose there is no important railway terminus in 
Great Britain which remains in its original con- 
dition. When they were erected, and especially the early 
ones among them, there were no précedents for guid- 
ance. It used to be familiar strategy. in the Parlia- 
mentary committee rooms to endeavour to confuse 
GEORGE-STEPHENSON by seeking definite information on all 
the details of the construction of his limes. But he pre- 
ferred to run the risk of a committee considering he was 
incompetent rather than have himself bound to the span 
of a bridge or the size of drains. If railway Bills had in 
those days’ to obtain the approval of the Courts of Law 
it 1s doubtful whether one of them would have succeeded. 
But a committee of English gentlemen could realise 
that, however excellent were precedents, they were not 
adapted to be applied to the new system of communica- 
tion, A very liberal margin was therefore allowed, and 
it was fortunate for English railways it was recognised 

that an experimental stage had to be passed through. 
One instance which shows the general ignorance 
about what had to be provided for may be given. 
Originally it was intended to have the terminus of the 
London and North-Western line at Camden Town. 
People were amazed on learning that thirty acres of 
ground’ were purchased. It was soon seen that the 
position was too remote, and fourteen acres were acquired 
near the Euston Road. The Camden station was then 
laid out'for goods and cattle and for locomotive sheds. 
The Srepuensons were endowed with foresight, but in 
ten years not one brick of the original buildings remained. 
That the times have not altered is suggested by a paper 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers last week 
by Mr. Marnuson, engineer-in-chief, on the ‘‘ Glasgow 
Central Station Extension.”” In Scotland there is much 


Improvements of accommodation seem to have a mar- 
vellous effect in developing traffic. Between 1890 and 
1899 the number of passengers using the station in- 
creased by about five millions per annum until the total 
was attained of 23,257,006. The Glasgow Corporation 
by their tramways reduced the total, but in 1906 it rose 


. to 21,874,520. The parcels traffic has increased three- 


fold since 1890. To meet such variations elastic stations 
would be necessary, but with our present methods of 
construction the buildings can only be considered as 
having a temporary suitability. If a new industry were 
established in Glasgow—and the city is well worth the 
attention of foreigners—the Central Station would be too 
small for the additional traffic. 

It is easy enough to say that with increased traffic it 
would be a satisfactory investment to purchase property 
for the purposes of enlargement. But it should be 
remembered that owing to the cost all the great railway 
systems in the Metropolis have kept at an economical 
distance from the centre, and although projects for a 
central station have been from time to time brought for- 
ward they have not been successful. To the credit of 
the Scottish railway companies who have sought to 
accommodate Glasgow it must be granted that all their 
termini are close to that part of the city which is assumed 
to be of most importance by men of business. The 
Central Station is constructed partially as a parallel to 
the principal bridge at Glasgow, and it crosses an under- 
ground railway in Argyll Street. It is not difficult to 
imagine the value of land in such a position. The com- 
pany had to pay, or otherwise could not meet the obliga- 
tions which had been imposed on them to deal with the 
traffic without any loss of time. But what seems strange 
is that the public authorities were unable to recognise 
how closely the commercial interests of Glasgow were 
bound up with the extensions; for ‘‘ wayleaves,’’ which 
were supposed to interfere with the enlargement of 
the station, the Caledonian Railway Company had to pay 
175,0001. At the same time a rival means of communica- 
tion with the suburbs was created by the Corporation 
tramway system. 

An illustration of the main building containing the 
hotel as designed by Sir Rowanp ANDERSON appeared 
soon after its erection in The Architect. The extent of 
the traffic may be judged when it is said that the average 
number of train movements throughout a year exceeds 
a thousand per day. It was therefore necessary to pre- 
pare for a certain number of thousands of passengers per 
hour, instead of the millions per annum which afford 
most satisfaction to statisticians. The conditions of 
passengers travelling to London or to one of the English 
towns were therefore different from those regulating the 
workmen’s and other cheap trains which are onerous in 
Scotland. For the long distances the regulations of other 
lines had to be respected to the minute, and anyone who 
took part in the competitive races between Glasgow and 
London some years ago will remember the excitement 
with which time-tables were watched, and the alarm 
which arose if there was a delay of a minute or two 
between stations. Arrangements had therefore to be 
made for dealing with each variety of traffic. as if each 
would become associated with a particular part of the 
station. 

Almost from the beginning there had been arrange- 
ments for high-level and low-level traffic. The latter was 
assigned to the workmen’s and other cheap trains which 
were mainly local. For the higher-level station the longest 
platforms at the extreme sides were made over to main- 
line trains coming or going. The platforms for the shorter 
distances and suburban traffic were placed about the 
middle of the station. All these arrangements were not 
only troublesome, but costly in execution. And yet it 
could not be forgotten they were unlikely to be permanent, 
and, in the designing, care was taken that in the event of 


future extension there should be a minimum,;undoing: of 


| out, says Mr. Maruesoy, so that»thére’ was- 1i¢ver-léss. 
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accommodation available for the traffic than in the old 


station, and this was successfully accomplished without 
harming a single passenger or delaying a single train during 
the course of the work. _The work was carried out partly 
by administration, and this course was Justified by the 
result. 

It is difficult without a close examination of plans of the 
past and present stations to give an idea,of what has. been 
accomplished. The roofing of the train shed has been in- 
creased in ‘area from 14,572 square yards to about 
35,278 square yards. The platforms have been increased 
from 1,530 yards to 2,910 yards, and their area from 
6,250 square yards to about 14,000 square yards. 
parcels office has now anarea of about 6,000 square yards, 
while formerly it had-only about 500 square yards, thus 


indicating the growth of one particular class of business. | 


The permanent way of the station used to be 1$ miles 
single line; it is now 54 miles. Considering the restric- 
tions imposed on the engineers, the results are remarkable. 
But they would never have been attained if a bridge across 
the-River Clyde had not been utilised to support the station 
yard as well as the lines and platforms of the station ; the 
under part of the bridge is made to serve for a parcels office 
and other purposes. 

A few years ago railway managers were in favour of 
stations of a single span. According to the legend, when 
St. Pancras Station was under consideration, the Burton 


brewers offered to pay the additional expense if the whole. 


of the area beneath the platforms and permanent way 
could be left. uninterrupted. The Brothers Bartow, who 
were the engineers, accordingly had the principals brought 
down to a low level, where they were tied by beams which 
helped to support the brewery stores. However, the theory 
of single spans has not maintained its ground. It allows 
opportunities to new managers to change the direction of 
rails and platforms. In the middle of the Central Station 
there is a special platform of about 1,000 feet long and 
33 feet wide on which two rows of columns have been 
set up to support the roof; they are supposed to, be less 
obstructive than a single row. In the new part of the 
station there is a length of about 900 feet of glazing. 

Mr. Marueson, after all he has done, is far from 
being dogmatic about the creation of a model terminus. 
The old system was to create a structure and to leave busi- 
ness or traffic to accommodate itself to the arrangements. 
He believes that fitness and efficiency should be governed 
by the character and extent of the lines outside the station, 
of the sidings, and of the signalling. ‘The comfort and 
convenience of the passengers and the arrangements for 
working should also be taken into account. After fidelity 
to essentials, local and special requirements can then be 
considered. Railway working has become nearer than ever 
to a mechanical process. Signalling, on which so much 
depends, is almost perfect. Even on foggy days in London 
an accident rarely occurs. But time, although so difficult 
to control, has to be accepted as part of the system, and 
the regularity with which trains come and go in a large 
terminus is one of the wonders of our time. Railway 
stations and termini should in their designs recognise 
mechanical power. The late Baron HuppuestTon used to 
protest very strongly against railway passengers allowing 
themselves to be treated as if they were goods. But much 
of the misery of a stationmaster’s life is caused by fussy 
people who make inquiries and then forget them, and ask 
to have advice repeated. Passengers will not always obey 
plain instructions, and appear to think they are pro- 
prietors of the building and all its appurtenances for the 
time being, and that their wish. should be. carried. out 
regardless of the wishes.of others. . Lectures area feature 
of Glasgow life, and a useful-series might be given about 
the best way of utilising the Central Station without inter- 
ee with the systenyion which it has been planned and 
created. Sa ee 


_ The Court of Common Council have adjourned considera- 
tion of the report of the improvements’ and finance committee 
on the subject of widening Fleet Street at a cost of 500,000/., 
subject to the London County Council contributing one-half. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.- 


HE second meeting of the Session was held on Monday 

evening last, Mr. Ernest George, president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALexanper GRAHAM (hon. secretary) said some 
months had. elapsed since he had to announce the names of. 
deceased members. He was sorry to say that in the interval | 
the Institute had lost a great many of their number. In the 
list that he would read to them were old and attached friends - 
and others who had fought the battle of professional life, 
and who had been more or less successful. The names. 
were:—Francis Haslam Oldham, Fellow, elected 1877; 
Alfred Darbyshire, Fellow, elected 1870, Vice-President 
1902-5; Albert Edward Gough, Associate, elected 1873 ; 
Hugh Stannus,. elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1887; Leslie 
William Green, elected Associate 1899, Fellow 1907 ; David 
Gostling, elected Associate 1863, Fellow 1873;_ Francis. 
Adams Sprules, elected Associate 1906 ; Isaac Steane, elected’ 
Associate 1879; and Louis Henry Isaacs, elected Associate- 
1858, Fellow 1874. ; 

The Secretary announced the Council had admitted to~ 
alliance with the Institute the Transvaal Institute of Archi-- 
tects. : 

Mr. J. A. Gorcn read a paper entitled—, 


The Development of House Design in the Reigns of Eliza- - 
beth and James, as Illustrated by Contemporary Archi- - 
tectural Drawings. 


Mr. Gotch explained that the subject of his paper had’ ~ 
been suggested by the exhibition at the Institute last year of | 
original drawings by Huntingdon Smithson, which had been. 
kindly lent for the occasion by Colonel W. L. Coke, of Brook-- 
hill Hall, Alfreton. A notice of the drawings by Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams had appeared at the time in the Insti-. 
tute Journal, and he (Mr. Gotch) had been asked to write: 
this paper in order to describe them more fully and to com-- 
pare them with the better-known drawings of Thorpe. 
Colonel Coke had again lent the drawings for the purpose.* 
Huntingdon Smithson was the architect of Bolsover Castle, 
and was living at Bolsover in 1601. Beyond these drawings. 
and those of Thorpe.there were few, if any, extant which 
were made at that time of such a nature as to throw much 
light on the development of house design ; but the two col-- 
lections were sufficient for the purpose. He thought on 
examining the drawings that there was a doubt as to their 
being the work of Huntingdon Smithson. They were undoubt- 
edly mostly. the work of.a Smithson, as a number of them were 
so described in a hand rather later in date than the drawings 


themselves. But the Christian name of Smithson was never™ 
given. The explanatory writing on the drawings themselves 


was nearly all in one hand; and in the same hand written” 
against one of the drawings were the initials “Jo. 8.”— 
‘““S.”? presumably for Smithson, ‘‘Jo.’’ for John. Robert: 
Smithson and Huntingdon were known ; but who was John? 
There was no answer to this question, but he was almost 
certain to be of the same family. Wollaton, where Robert is- 
buried, is close to Nottingham; Bolsover is about twenty 
miles distant. Among the Smithson drawings are some. of | 
Bolsover ; some of Welbeck.and of Worksop, in the same 
district ; some of Clifton, close to Nottingham ; two of Wol-- 
laton ; some of other houses in Nottinghamshire ; and there~ 
is a plan of Nottingham Castle. It would seem therefore 
that the author of them did a considerable amount of work 
in that neighbourhood. The drawings themselves are of 
varying degrees of excellence. Some are carefully executed, 
as though for publication; others are roughly done,. as: 
though for practical use. They comprise plans of houses: 
and a. few elevations; plans and elevations of stables; sur- 
veys cf houses and of gardens ; details of doorways, windows, — 
screens, chimney-pieces, and monuments, as well as draw-- 
ings of panelling, of fittings and of a few implements. There 
are ninety-nine sheets in all, and probably more than twice 
that number of drawings, since many of the mounts contain 
two or more. A few of Smithson’s drawings bear dates” 
ranging from 1599 to 1632. Some of John Thorpe’s drawings 
are dated, the earliest.1570, the latest 1621. Hence Thorpe’s 
and Smithson’s drawings cover practically the whole of the 
reigns of. Elizabeth and James, and furnish an invaluable 
series.of. examples showing the development. of domestic: 
architeeture- during that interesting period. » ot Ee 
The planning of houses built before the middle of the six- 
teenth.century was,.as a rule, somewhat haphazard, subject: 
always to.the old-established arrangement which made the: 
hall the chief apartment,,and placed it between the family 


* The drawings were hung upon screens _ the’ macting-r29m- 
and many of them were shown by lantern-slid 
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rooms at one end and the servants’ quarters at the other. 
But in large houses and in houses which had been extended, 
the additional accommodation had been provided in the 
manner which seemed at the moment the most convenient. 
There was but little endeavour to arrange the various rooms 
systematically, far less was there any real attempt at sym- 
metry. As the influence of Italian design grew stronger, 
however, symmetry became more highly prized, and by the 
end of the third quarter of the sixteenth century it had 
obtained a complete ‘hold of English designers, and 
dominated their plans in the most obvious and sometimes 
curious way. By the time that Thorpe began to design, this 
change in ideas was virtually established, and accordingly 
we find that he made use of various types. But whatever 
type he adopted he always treated it symmetrically. If the 
symmetry did not affect the whole design it affected its com- 
ponent parts, such as the various facades and the courtyard ; 
and as the years advanced the symmetry hardened, as it 
were, so that the later examples are more rigidly dealt with 
than the earlier. This hardening is apparent not only in 
the plans but in the elevations. The fanciful touches which 
gave so much charm to the earlier buildings were gradually 
withheld ; the treatment became more staid, the detail more 
ponderous. The change is noticeable in Thorpe’s own draw- 
ings, and is quite apparent in comparing his with Smith- 
son’s. 

The examples selected from Thorpe’s drawings the author 
had chosen in order to illustrate the main types of plan 
which he adopted, the general accommodation which an 
Elizabethan house afforded, and the change in the disposi- 
tion of the hall. With the deposition of the hall from its 
historic pre-eminence as the principal apartment, medi- 
eyalism practically lost its last hold on the English house ; 
henceforward house planning was carried out on new lines. 
Thorpe and Smithson were the last exponents of the old 
tradition 

The elevations shown by Thorpe give an excellent con- 
ception of the style of the period, and tend to show how house 
design gradually lost its early freshness and freedom and set 
its face towards those paths of correctness and severity into 
which Inigo Jones and his successors finally led it. The 
author described and commented upon the plans of Burghley 
House, built between 1577 and 1587; those of Thornton Col- 
lege, for Sir Vincent Skinner, between 1603 and 1611; and 
of the house described on the drawings as for ‘‘ Sir Walter 
Coap at Kensington, p’fected p. me J.T.’’—now known as 
Holland House. 

In Smithson’s drawings, on the whole, a later feeling is 
found both in the plans and in the elevations and details. 
Looking at them broadly and in the mass, those built towards 
the close of James’s reign are distinctly different from those 
built in Elizabeth’s. The symmetry which dominated 
Thorpe’s plans is equally observable in Smithson’s ; if any- 
thing it is more tyrannical. Smithson supplies us with 
several highly interesting examples of the lay-out of houses 
with reference to their surroundings—a feature entirely lack- 
ing in the Thorpe drawings. Smithson frequently indicates 
the position of the ‘‘ garden,’’ ‘‘orchard,’’ and ‘‘ wood- 
yard’’; in one or two instances he shows a fragment of a 
garden with its.beds.. Thorpe has’a plan of Lord Exeter’s 
house, built in 1588, called ‘‘ Wymlleton, An house standing 
on ye edg of an hie hill,’’ and he shows the two forecourts 
with their fine flights of steps leading down to the park. 
But Smithson’s survey shows the whole of the splendid 
gardens, with their formal walks and flights of steps, the 
“banketing house,’ the ‘‘heges cut verie finely,’ the 
‘“‘orcharde with frute treesé and roses sett amongest them,”’ 
the ‘lyme treese both for shade and sweetnes,’’ the ‘‘ walls 
sett with roses,’ and’ ‘‘a great orchard with walkes: nowe 
in plantinge:’’ Some of the elleys are 660 feet long, and 
the whole lay-out is devised on a magnificent scale. It brings 


home to us in a vivid way the fact that splendid formal gar- . 


dening was understood long before the period with which we 
are accustomed chiefly to associate it, the time when the 
third William brought over his Dutch fashions. 

Smithson’s elevations are not so quaint and fanciful as 
Thorpe’s. It would almost seem as though the close study of 
text-books had begun to stifle the imagination of designers. 
Fancy of a sort he did occasionally introduce into his detail, 
‘but it is fancy of rather an elephantine order. He was not 
nearly so ingenious in house-planning as Thorpe was. The 
study of Thorpe’s drawings is an intellectual treat. The 
study of Smithson’s is interesting in the highest degree, but 
the interest is of a different kind—as much archeolovical as 
architectural. There are more clues to the history of indiyi- 
dual buildings to be found in the Smithson collection than 
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in that of Thorpe. They are both invaluable in their way, 
and they give an illuminating insight into the methods of 
design at a remarkable period—remarkable not only because 
of the number and magnificence of the buildings it produced, 
but also because these buildings combined in themselves the 
old freedom of fancy with a new and serious effort at 
scientific planning. 

Mr. EK. Guy Dawser proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gotch for his lucid paper, and said it was a great treat to 
hear such an authority—the greatest, perhaps, in England— 
upon that period of architecture. Their thanks were also due 
to Colonel Coke for lending the originals of the valuable 
drawings, and the speaker suggested that they should remain 
on exhibition a few days longer. One of their principal 
values was the beauty of planning, especially noticeable in 
those of Thorpe. The symmetry, dignity and arrangement of 
the forecourt and the subsidiary buildings in nearly all of 
them were excellent, and the arrangement of the entrance 
with the large open courtyard and the buildings on the corners 
were even to-day lessons in dignified country-house planning. 
The subsidiary parts in the present day seemed to be sadly 
neglected, and the planning shown in the Thorpe and Smithson 
drawings might. be imitated in modern designs. Mr. Gotch 
had dealt most interestingly with the hall, and revealed how it 
had from early times been the nucleus of the whole plan. 
It was interesting to note that the central hall lasted as the 
centre of the house for a very much longer period in the 
smaller houses than in the larger ones. In Gloucestershire, 
said Mr. Dawber, there were numerous yeomen’s houses where 
the old arrangement of plan was adhered to down to nearly 
the close of the seventeenth century. In the early plans, too, 
they saw nearly every example had an open arcade, but as 
time went on the arcade was omitted, because presumably it 
was not considered applicable to an English house owing to 
the exigencies of climate. The speaker believed the straggling 
plan around the forecourt was due in some measure to the 
roofing of the early houses, and he had noticed that the 
buildings of the Tudor period were always roofed in one span. 
He was quite certain, he said, the roofing in one single span 
had a very large influence upon the planning, and the illustra- 
tions they had before them showed it to be a common practice. 
The illustrations also proved that a number of the designs 
were worked and thought out from actual drawings, and that 
the houses were not simply built by workmen, as was believed 
to be the case by certain architects. 

Mr. R. Puene Spiers, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
desired to echo the sentiments of the proposer, first as 
regards the exceptional interest “of the valuable series of 
drawings. which Mr. Gotch had borrowed to illustrate his 
paper, and second for the clear and admirable description 
given of those drawings and of the gradual evolution of the 
plan which, coming from Mr. Gotch, who had devoted so 
many years to the subject and’ was acknowledged to be the 
principal authority, had been of great value. Mr. Gotch 
had given two dates found on John Thorpe’s drawings of 
1570 and 1621, giving at least a career of fifty-one years, 
which seemed rather long. But Jdhn Thorpe gives a plan 
inscribed ‘“‘Cannons Lady Lake,’’ presumably the widow of 
Sir Thomas Lake; the latter died in 1630 and the former 
in 1642. Taking the mean, 1636, and assuming that John 
Thorpe died in that year at the age of seventy, he was only 
four years old when he laid the first stone of Kirby Hall. 
That lent to the probability that there were two John Thorpes, 
father and son; and in the article written by Wyatt Papworth 
for the “Dictionary of Architecture,’’ vol. vill. p. 44, he 
referred to a quotation in Peacham, “ The Gentleman’s Exer- 
cise,’’ 1st ed., 1612, in which Master John Thorpe, an ex- 
cellent geometrician and surveyor, and John Thorpe, his 
son, were mentioned. Unfortunately in John Thorpe’s 
drawings no distinction can be perceived between the two. 
Among John Thorpe’s drawings was a plan of Holland 
House, Kensington, with the original building in dark ink, 
and two wings in lighter ink were added, the inscription 
nnderneath reading, ‘‘ For Sir Walter Coap p’fected by me 
J. T.”’ But Sir Walter Cope died in 1619, »nd the wings 
were not added, according to Wyatt Papworth, till 1624, by 
Sir Henry Rich, who in 1622 was created Earl of Holland. 
Could Mr. Gotch give a probable date to John Thorpe’s 
drawing, who may have made the sketch for the additions 
during Sir Walter Cope’s lifetime? There were many 
discrepancies between the sketch and the wings as added, 
which bore out Mr. Gotch’s contention that in execution 
many alterations were made. The strap ornament on the 
pilasters of Holland House would seem to have been. inspired 
by the. designs of a Flemish artist, Jean Vredeman de Vries, 
of Antwerp, who in 1577 published a eopy-book of which 
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English architects availed themselves freely. Mr. Gotch 
referred to the work in his book on the Early Renaissance ; 
and to show how soon it made its appearance in England, 
already in 1680 the architects of Wollaton Hall copied much 
of the strapwork in that building from de Vries’s designs. 

Professor Pir said was it not vastly interesting to find, 
on reflection, that Elizabethan architecture was not grown 
in England, but that it must have come from abroad? He 
ventured to suggest that the development of the English 
house: plan was one of the simplest things possible, in that 
it had existed in colleges and almshouses. The interest of 
the Elizabethan architecture rested, he thought, in the 
woodwork, for in the panels, trunks, and chests of the period 
they saw how the art which had inspired the mason was 
diverted from stone material to joimery. 

Mr. EK. T. Hatt also supported the vote of thanks, 


ayaf 


THE LANGUAGE OF LINE. 


AST week the course of Hermione lectures at Alexandra 
College, Dublin, was delivered by Mr. Walter Crane, 
R.W.S., who selected for his subject ‘‘The Language of 
Line.’’ The following abstracts of them are derived from 
the Irish Times :— 
Mr. Walter Crane stated that through the window of the 
human mind—the eye—we are constantly receiving vivid 
impressions of fact, form and movement from the aspects of 
Nature and from the ever-changing drama of life. By means 
of these cumulative impressions certain associations are 
formed which become inseparably connected in our minds 
with certain ideas of line and form, and chiefly, he thought, 
through the agency of certain invariable recurring lines which 
define not only the shape but the meaning and movement of 
objects ; so that their salient outlines, when reproduced with 
a point, even in the most abstract way, inevitably suggest 
the original forms, meanings or movements they represent 
and recall the ideas connected with them. Thus a species of 
linear language is formed by means of which can be expressed 
not only the facts of Nature and the forms of familiar things, 
but also certain emotions and thoughts even of such a far- 
reaching character as a symbolic summarisation or ideagram 
of the universe being brought within its scope. Inthe complex 
history of this line language, as it is developed in the illumi- 
nated records of art, may be traced the evolution of Decora- 
tive pattern, graphic force and ideal beauty, directed and 
controlled by the selective artistic sense and the trained hand 
under different emotional and intellectual influences. Visual 
impressions, as well as ideas of art and beauty, must neces- 
sarily be influenced, not only by the characteristics of the 
race to which we belong, but also by the particular local 
environment of our lives. A comparison of the great differ- 
ences in character and conception in the historic art of dif- 
ferent races and countries would sufficiently prove this. 
Beneath, too, the broad generic and geographical variations 
in any advanced stage of artistic development almost infinite 
subdivisions of character are found manifesting themselves 
even through long periods of almost unbroken tradition. The 
share of art in forming the prepossessions of the eye must not 
be left out of account, especially in these days of inter- 
national exchange, and especially its effects on early educa- 
tion. Indeed, the prepossessions of the eye and mind as to 
form, line and beauty are, as regards the town dweller, at 
least. nowadays, perhaps more the result of art, including 
photography, than of the observation of Nature, since every- 
thing under the sun is now depicted for us, and we have a 
mechanical means of record and illustration. But the search 
for the means of expression or record of our visual emotions, 
dominated by the sense of beauty and the power to communi- 
cate them to others, has been the business of art in all ages 
‘and countries, and, it may be said, with the changing condi- 
tions of human life and the ideas of the mind, the search 
still continues, since every age, even every generation, seems 
to demand a fresh interpretation of Nature and life through 
the medium ‘of art. With the discovery of the descriptive 
and pictorial. power of the point, whether drawn on fhe 
surface or incised, the language of line sprang into existence 
—-at first in broken syllables, but soon to gather graphic 
power and the eloquence of beauty. On the one hand it became 
a symbolic language, gradually becoming more abstract and 
formal, and finally stiffening into the arbitrary characters 
and script of. written language. On the other hand it 
developed. graphic power, and the linear language branched 


out and blossomed freely in the wide fields’ of decorative and | 
pictorial art.. The language of line therefore seemed naturally | 
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divisible into three main classes, which, though frequently a 


overlapping, were sufficiently distinct to be dealt with sepa- 


rately. He termed them (1) symbolic line, (2) constructive 
and decorative line, (3) graphic or pictorial line. Writing 
and drawing were originally inseparable. At first they were 
abstract but informal, and consisted of a few and oft-repeated 
significant symbols of the primal elements, forces and most 
impressive facts of Nature. These primitive pictographs, 
with the growth of more settled social conditions, became 
more subtle, and, at the same time, more formal and decora- 


_ tive, as they became more significant of the deities and their 


attributes in the great systems of Nature worship which 
dominated the early civilisations of mankind. Continual 
repetition of the same symbols led to greater abstraction—a 
sort of pictorial abbreviation or summarisation of salient 
features, much on the same principle as one would abbreviate 
words in writing fast. Having explained a number of ancient 
symbols, the lecturer stated that although a large proportion 
of them had a solar or lunar significance, the elemental 
wonders and forces of Nature generally impressed the mind 
of early man and impelled him to seek some form of linear 
expression for them. Larger conceptions comprehending the 


whole universe might seem to baffle the ingenuity of the - 


primitive symbolist, but compact expressions were found of 
extensive ideas in quite simple form. Apart from solar, 
political or religious significance, the language of line had, 
no doubt, a definite practical use and value in the early tribal 
state. 
interesting sketches, explained many theories regarding the 
origin of the signs of the Zodiac and the letters of the 
alphabet, and showed that devices on coins and those used in 
heraldry threw much light on the history of a nation. 

Mr. Crane, in his second lecture on ‘‘ Constructive and 
Decorative Line,’’ said we might trace back decorative 
pattern through all its varieties.and refinements, to its germs 
and parent forms, in certain simple linear shapes, such as 
the circle, the square and the oval. The decorative value of 
such forms was, no doubt, first suggested by repetition. It 
was easy to see how the Greek fret might have been evolved 
from the repetition of the square. With repetition of form, 
ideas of order, series of recurrence or alternation, and the 
music of pattern, rhythm would be suggested. The idea of the 
graceful, spiral, classical type of border may have been 
derived from wickerwork. From the constructive necessities 
of the primitive craft of thonging may be derived suggestions 
for an important family of pattern design, depending upon 
linear arrangement, and especially characteristic of the Celtic 
race. 
kinds of materials, and is used with rich and bold effect, 
carved in stone upon crosses, hammered in metal or wrought 
with the utmost finesse and delicacy with the pen, heightened 
with colour on vellum, in the decoration of manuscripts, such 
as the famous Book of Kells. Many of the simple germs of 
pattern not only form patterns in themselves by repetition, 


In conclusion, Mr. Crane, by means of numerous | 


That interlacing motive in design is adaptable to all 


but also compose the geometric bases upon which are built up 


designs of almost infinite variety and complexity. These 
structural lines might be compared to the scaffolding of a 
building, which disappears when the building is complete. 
Basic linear plans, too, enable a design to be repeated and 
extended. Such lines, in fact, by their very structure, by 
themselves express repetition and extension, and are, of 
course, invaluable to designers of textiles and wall-papers, 
or for any purpose which necessitates repetition, reproduction 
and extension over large surfaces. The spirit of grace has 
often touched the severe grille and endowed it with singular 
beauty. Line in wrought iron, as its history shows, has a 
beauty and character peculiar to itself; Even such simple 
elements as the straight bar and the spiral curve may be 
tastefully treated and combined into agreeable and useful 
forms. Ideas of stability and rigidity are inseparably asso- 
ciated with the vertical and horizontal lines in building and 
architectural design ever since man was’ able to erect two 
upright stones. Such forms are seen in the impressive: 
grandeur of their simplicity in the fragments of the sun- 
worshippers’ temple at Stonehenge. While satisfying the eye 
and strictly fulfilling their decorative function, the sculpture 


_ of a Greek temple may be considered as an example of the 


highest development of picture, or rather sculpture, writing, 
and of the language of line in its noblest form. Clear and 
definite statement in line is also characteristic of the formal 
symbolic art of ancient Egypt, which has fixed the first 
principles of moral painting for all time in profile of a simple 
plane. In detail the figures in Byzantine art show the 


influence of the. old classical. traditions with’ an’ infusion of 


Eastern splendour and ornament, Roman dignity being more’ 


apparent than. Greek grace, The classical tradition in art 
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died hard, after lending its aid to the first efforts of the early 
Christian artists. It is doubtful, however, if it ever did 
really expire, as its influence could be traced in the art of 
the early Middle Ages. The Gothic spirit of the Middle 
Ages in its later forms of restless energy and fantasy, as 
developed among more Northern races, may generally be 
considered as the antithesis of the serenity of Greek art of 
the age of Phidias. The glory of Medieval art is largely 
owing to the brotherly co-operative spirit in which the crafts- 
men and artists worked, and to the guilds of trained arti- 
ficers who reared our cathedrals, churches and civic halls, 
the younger taught by the elder, the perfection of the craft 
of each being the main object in friendly emulation. Since 
then industrial slavery and machine production in the 
interests of money-making has superseded both the old chattel 
slavery and the fraternal guilds of Medieval days; but, 
instead of classical art and workmanship, the ideal of the 
modern workman seems general'y to be mechanical precision. 
But mechanical precision is inhuman and its decorative 
design is death. One must see the play of the human hand, 
the slight variations even in a repeating pattern, before it 
really speaks in terms of richness and beauty. The modern 
artistic revival in the arts of design has been owing toa study 
of the handicrafts by artists who learned of one another 
in the co-operative fraternal spirit of the Medieval guilds. 
According to the law of the inseparable association of ideas, 
the conclusion was arrived at that sense of beauty, as repre- 
sented in various kinds of decorative art, is closely connected 
with use and function, and that the lines and motives in 
certain types of design may be traced back to purely struc- 
-tural origins which, having prepossessed the eye, are repeated 
in various different materials for their decorative value alone, 
long after their original meaning disappeared. Also that 
each material has its own characteristic method and range of 
expression in design, and although one constantly finds in the 
history of art one method dominating, and lines and forms 
belonging to a particular material being imitated or per- 
petuated in another ; and although in many cases, as in the 
history of architecture, such imitations, owing to their treat- 
- ment and scale, acquire a certain nobility and dignity, yet 
decorative art fulfils its truest function and reaches its fullest 
beauty when it is, in line, form and colour, perfectly united 
with the method of its production and its material and pur- 
pose. But there is a definite linear language which speaks 
in different terms of order, of series, of symmetry and of 
rhythm, and while it pleases the eye and satisfies the mind 
with its harmonies and proportions, may yet touch the 
imagination and the moral sense by poetic suggestion and 
profound symbolic meaning. 

The third lecture treated of ‘‘ The Pictorial or Graphic 
Line.”’ : 

The lecturer remarked that the uses of line in graphic or 
pictorial art were less concerned with abstract expression or 
decorative principle in any formal sense, but were generally 
engaged in the free interpretation of Nature and concerned 
with every yariety of type and form, as well as the record of 
transitory emotion, instantaneous effect and movement, acci- 
dent and incident. Graphic art, though in common with all 
art under the necessity of more or less convention as a con- 
dition of the medium of its expression, was not bound or 
subject to any formal limitations. The world was practically 
all before it; the sheet of paper, the canvas or panel were 
its only limits. The whole range of possible angles and 
curves were within the compass of the artist’s hand. People 

_were often heard to'say, when disclaiming the possession of 
any artistic skill, that they could not draw a straight line, 
but a perfectly straight line could only be drawn with a ruler, 
It might bea. test of steadiness of hand, but not of artistic 
sensibility, and, indeed, the perfectly level or perfectly hori- 
zontal could hardly be said to exist in Nature. The abstract 
expression of the horizontal line in art was the negation of 
action, repose, calm, stillness, death; but it was always a 
valuable line in pictorial composition, contrasting with and 
studying other elements. The lecturer then proceeded to 
explain the use of various lines, curyes and angles. There 
were three governing lines in the expression of repose and 
movement, viz. the horizontal or line of rest, the zigzag or 
line of violent action, and the serpentine line or line of move- 
ment. Each of them were important elements: of linear ex- 
pression, in pictorial and graphic art no less than in symbolic 
and decorative art. In facial expression different emotions 
were represented by lines of contrasting character and system. 
Tragedy was expressed by angular lines whereas comedy was 
composed of curves. One might say broadly that*angles were 
sinister and curves were happy in their general significance: 
as connected with facial expression ; beauty, however, should 


~ 


always be free from exaggeration or-grimace. In graphic art 
there were lines of endless variety, used in the delineation 
of natural form. Photography had indeed crossed the path 
of the graphic artist very frequently in the present day with 
its wonderful illusory visions. It flashed the semblance of 
Nature with all the appearance of instantaneous accuracy 
in full light and shade and relief before his eyes, and would 
even persuade him that the secret of Nature’s colour even had 
been captured by the camera. But, however wonderful, that 
magic mirror was not the same as the one by means of which 
he had been striving to catch some reflection of her beauty 
and the wonder and mystery of life. Scientific method and 
mechanical means of representing Nature, however modified 
and softened by ingenious devices in imitation of works of art, 
could never really be on the same plane as the actual work- 
manship of the human hand and brain. The fact that the 
public must now be largely educated in the matter of art or 
influenced by the photograph and the evidences of its un- 
doubted influence upon artists may be prejudicial to the culti- 
vation of artistic expression by means of line. Yet power of 
expression with the point must always be a test of draughts- 
manship as well as an indication of personal character and 
individual point of view, from which it might almost be 
regarded as a species of complex handwriting. For the 
emphatic expression of a distinct idea, such as a cartoon 
bearing on a political or social question of the day, news- 


.papers, although so frequently relying on the photographic 


reproduction, were still obliged to resort to line work. Mr. 
Crane proceeded to show the important influence the invention 
of printing and the various processes for reproducing the 
drawings of artists, such as the woodcut, the metal block 
and the copper plate, had on the development of the graphic 
line in European art. He also referred to the work of most 
of the best-known illustrators, and pointed out their indi- 
vidual characteristics. In the present clamorous age. when a 
man must be put on a pedestal in order to be seen above the 
crowd, there was a tendency to exaggerate his proportions 
by the uncritical method of depreciating the stature of his 
contemporaries and predecessors. The stock of laudatory 
adjectives became exhausted, and the real position and artistic 
value of an artist’s work under such treatment was obscured, 
as the shape and outline of a statue was lost when it was 
covered with wreaths. There was no reason if one admired 
the Venetian school why one should run down the Florentine, 
or because Velasquez was a great painter to be unable to 
appreciate the mastery and imagination of Michel Angelo. 
Art was bound to be in close correspondence with life, its 
constant companion and faithful recorder, but not only as 
the register of its superficial impressions and evanescent 
aspects, but intimate with its profounder thoughts and 
emotions as well as the interpreter of its visions of ideal 
beauty. 
' The lectures were illustrated by numerous sketches 

Mr. Justice Madden, on behalf of the audience, returned 
cordial thanks to the lecturer. The Alexandra College could, 
he thought, claim to be the pioneers in establishing the first 
régular series of lectures on art. For several years they had 
had the privilege of being brought into personal contact with 
eminent critics and artists, but Mr. Crane’s lectures differed 
from all others, excellent and admirable as they were. Others 
had told them many interesting things about art. but Mr. 
Crane had taken them, as it were, home to his studio. That 
fact must have a very stimulating effect upon students of art. 
He (Mr. Justice Madden) did not know any contemporary 
artist who had brought the pleasures of art home to as great 
a number as did Mr. Crane. In that way he created an 
interest in art. They were all, of course, acquainted with 
his beautiful flowers of Shakespeare. He listened with plea- 
sure to what Mr. Crane had said about the deficiency of 
photography in expressing the true beauty of Nature. He 
had no desire to say anything against photography, and they 
remembered with pleasure that the discovery of photography 
in colours was due to their vice-warden, Professor Joly. But 
he thought it was melancholy to see so much space taken up 
in newspapers by photographs which used formerly to be 
devoted to linework. That was not, to his mind, fine art, 
and he humbly endorsed what Mr. Crane had said on the 
subject. ‘at 
Mr. Crane briefly acknowledged the vote. 


The Lancashire Education Committee on Mondav. ad opted 
a resolution to build a training college for 153 women 
teachers at an estimated cost of 43,000/.. The prenosal was 
to invite the co-operation of the other education anthorities 
of the county, but to build the college whether they decide to 
co-operate or not. | sb, SESE 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the meeting of the Hants County Council, on 
Monday, the report of the special committee on the 
position, condition, and destination of the statue of Queen 
Victoria, in the Abbey Gardens in Winchester, was con- 
sidered. The statue is the work of Mr. GiuBert, R.A., 
and was presented by Mr. W. Inauam WuitTaker in 1887. 
The committee were able to obtain the advice of Sir 


Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A., and of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 


R.A. The statue is not complete in all its accessories, 
but the sculptor is prepared to add whatever is necessary. 
Originally it was proposed to have the statue in marble 
and to place it in the Great Hall of the Castle of Win- 
chester, but the Court of Quarter Sessions refused to 
allow it to be set up there. It was then decided to sub- 
stitute bronze, and to place the statue on Castle Hull. 


But after the statue was unveiled it was found that the . 


site was not adapted for such a work, and it was removed 
to a corner of the Castle Yard. Subsequently it was 
removed. to the Abbey Gardens, but when the colossal 
statue of King ALFRED was set up it was agreed to seek 
another place. Sir E. J. Poynrpr and Mr. Jackson both 
recommend the: Great Hall as the most suitable place, 
and on Monday it was resolved to move it there, subject 
+o the concurrence of the Quarter Sessions. Whether a 
final resting-place has been secured for such an impor- 
tant work, which has already undergone too many 
vicissitudes, remains to be seen. 


To Americans in Paris the indifference of the French 
authorities to the danger arising from fire seems to be 
unaccountable. Remembering the precautions which are 
taken in‘their'own cities to secure public buildings, the 
contrast. offered by the Louvre seems to be a proof of 
indifference that almost amounts to insanity. A small 
fire which occurred lately in one of the Trianons has 
caused-the American visitors to give more attention to 
the subject. Those subsidiary palaces are at a distance 
from the Palace of Versailles, and in case of an outbreak 
it would take some precious time before an effective alarm 
was raised. A telephone service could be set up in the 
houses of the officials near the Trianons, but that would 
cost 601., and the French Government decline to expend 
so much money. If the service has not been established 
the fire has compelled the Government to investigate as 
to what appliances are available in. case of a fire in the 
great, palace. The French, who happily for themselves 
have not had much experience. in. resisting fire, consider 
that the water supply for the fountains is on such a scale 
that it would be possible to quenct a contlagratfon :mn- 
stantaneously..-We hope they may never be-disabused. 
There is no doubt, however, that all the so-called ex- 
tinguishers are of a primitive character, and, in fact, 
Versailles has to depend on the pompiers of Paris and 
their engines (which are not too numerous or too power- 
ful) should danger arise. The palace is, of course, now 
merely a museum, but it is essentially national in 
character, and on that account the securing of it cannot 
be much longer delayed, 


Tue representatives of the old School of Painting in 
France cannot now have many~ survivors. | ERNEST 
Anrorne Hxpert, who, in an official sense, would be 
considered as the most important’ among them, died a 
few days ago in Grenoble, where he was born in 1817. 
He was a pupil of Davin p’ANaERs, the sculptor, as well 


as of Paunt DrvaRocHE, and he gained the. Prix de. 


Rome in 1839. He was one of the artists who took 
kindly to the Villa Medici, and a proof of-this was 
found in his accepting the office of Director on two 
different occasions. After leaving Rome he set up as a 
portrait painter in Marseilles, for all through his career 
‘he was remarkable for his representations of women ; and, 
indéed, séme of his admirers hold-that his best work will 
be found among them, He was considered at the time 
as one of the most promising of the Roman students, and 
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his Mal’ aria, which was seen in 1850, created a sensa- 
tion. The French at that time were in-a mood to find © 
enjoyment in the spectacle of a family stricken with fever, 
and the courage of the painter was admired. Then in 
The Kiss of Judas, which appeared soon afterwards, he 
was looked upon as a revolutionary, because he depicted 
Curist in the ample gown of a poor Arab. The painting 
was at once secured for the Luxembourg. But Italian 
peasant women had attractions for him, and in his, Filles 
d’Alvito he represented Neapolitan types. | Women of 
another district attained still greater success for the 
painter. In Cervaroles he was able to suggest the weary 
labours which they had to undergo in the neighbourhood 
of the great ruins of noble buildings. The most popular 
of the paintings was reproduced in The. Architect. It 
is remarkable that his rival at the time was M. Bonnat, 
who has since confined himself to portraits. Although 
success was attained, Hepert was willing to sacrifice it 
for the benefit of his country. He returned to Rome in 
1866 as Director of the French Academy, and held office 
until 1873. In 1885 he again occupied the position, 
remaining until 1900. What claims he can have on the 
future it would now be difficult to decide, but it should 
be remembered to his credit that with him the love of Art 
and the love of France seemed to be irstivisible. 


Tue ‘‘ Calendar ’’ of the University of London ex-— 
plains’ the possibilities of students of architecture and 
building acquiring ample knowledge, including sciences 
which are allied to construction. There are day and 
evening classes; there will also be a course of ten lectures 
on French medieval architecture, and there will be special 
classes in junior and advanced. design. Professor -F. M. | 
Simpson continues to be director, and the special visitors 
are Mr. Lronarp Stokes and Mr. Ernest -NEwTOoN. 
Mr. Cyrin A. Power is the instructor in the design classes. 
For the ordinary undergraduate courses composition 
fees have been instituted in all faculties, so that students 
now know precisely the cost of their full courses before 
entering upon them. These fees vary from ten guineas 
for the complete session’s course in the Faculty of Laws 
(or thirty guineas for the three sessions’ course),. to forty- 
five guineas in the Faculty of Engineering (or 120 guineas 
for the three sessions’ course).. The complete course 
in arts-may be obtained for an average fee of about thirty 
guineas; the complete course .in. science for an average 
fee of between thirty and thirty-five guineas. Le 


A vanuaBLE collection of books on mathematical 
subjects, and on applications to ‘surveying, vaiuing and 
building has been presented to the Surveyors’ Institute 
by Mr. Tuomas M. Rickman, one of the Fellows. They 
number about one hundred and fifty. ‘The earliest is 
Lucas Pacrout’s ‘‘ Summa de Arithmetica, Geometria, 


-Proportioni et Proportionalita,’’ dated 1494, The oldest 


English book is Baker’s ‘‘ The Well-springe of Science 
(1574), and Diaaxs’s ‘‘ A Geometrical Practical Treatise 
named Pantometria ’’ (1591), RaTuporne’s “‘ The Sur- 
veyor ’’ (1616), Wr1naate’s ‘‘ Logarithmotechnia, or the 
Construction and Use of Logarithmeticall Tables ’* (1626) 
are also ancient. The number of books which belong to 
the seventeenth century is almost enough to suggest 
the attention given to mathematical studies in England. 
One of the quaintest titles is LnryBourn’s “‘A Platform 
for Purchasers, a- Guide for Builders, a° Mate for 
Measurers,’’ which appeared in 1685. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century greater attention was given to 
building. W. Satmon’s ‘‘ Palladio Londinensis; or, the 
London Art* of . Building,’’ and ‘‘ The Builders’ 
: In sub- 
sequent years we have such books as ‘‘ The London and 
Country Builders’ Vade Mecum,’’ ‘‘ The .Country 
Builders’ Estimator,’’ ‘‘ The Builder’s PocketTreasure ; 
or, Palladio delineated and explained,’’ ‘‘‘The Builder's 
Magazine; or, a Universal Dictionary for Architects, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLANS, NORTH OF ENGLAND MODEL COTTAGE EXHIBITION. 


TI\HESE cottages were erected on the Walker 
Estate, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the recent North 
of England Model Cottage Exhibition was held. The 
external walls are 11 inch cavity, faced with first quality 
Wallsend ‘‘ Atlas’’ bricks up to first floor level, and 
rougheasted above with two coats Portland cement dashed 
with spar. The roofs are covered with GREEN’s best 
‘French tiles. The cost per pair, which included gravel 
paths, palisading, &c., and the architect’s commission 
(5 per cent.) was 5201. The contractor was Mr. J. 
MacHata, of Wallsend, and the architect Mr. Epwarp 


‘Cratngy, of Wallsend and Newcastle, who was awarded 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
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BUSINESS PRFMISES, NO. 1 CHEAPSIDE, E,C; 

HIS building has recently been erected at the corner 

of Cheapside and Panyer Alley, having a frontage 

to Cheapside of 26 feet and to Panyer Alley of 52 feet. It 
contains basement, ground-floor, and five storeys above. | 
The ground floor front to Cheapside and part of the return 
to Panyer Alley is faced with polished Norwegian granite, 
the lower portion and columns carrying the turret a 
dark grey, the remainder red. The upper storeys are 
faced with Portland stone in the style of the English 
Renaissance, the return to Panyer Alley being faced with 
white glazed bricks with Portland stone dressings, and 
green glazed stringing courses at head and cill of 
windows. The carved capitals to columns, panels and 
other enrichments were executed by Messrs. Masry & 
Son, the granite on ground floor by Messrs. Fennina & 
Co. The joinery on ground floor is executed in hard 
wood, the front entrance doors and vestibule being in 
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one gold, three silver, and one bronze medals for other 
cottages erected from his designs at the above exhibition. 


: 382 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

4 ee house was built from the designs of Mr. W. 

Henry Wuire, F.R.I.B.A., of 144 Cavendish 
Place, W. The site is long and narrow and formerly 
contained the studio of Romney, the painter. The new 
house is. planned to meet modern requirements, is 
spacious and well lighted in every part. The elevation 
is carried out in Portiand stone. Messrs. James Suir 
& Sons, Ltd., of Junction Works, South Norwood; S.E., 
were the builders. ’ 
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walnut, the sashes and other finishings in English oak 
French polished. A handsome staircase, with square- 
turned and enriched newels executed in mahogany, and 
pitch-pine balusters and hand-rail, connects the several 
floors, the well hole in the centre being occupied by a 
passenger lift. The walls of staircase are lined with 
tiles dado high, executed by Messrs. Simpson & Son, 
the windows having leaded lights. The fireproof floors 
were executed by Messrs. Mark Fawcrrr & Co.. The 
plastering, which is in Adamant throughout, was executed 
by The Adamant and Asphalte Co., Ltd., Berners Street, 
W., to the architects’ details. The contractors were 
Messrs. Rice & Son, of Stockwell Road. Built into the 
party wall of this building onthe Panyer Alley frontage 


330 
is a-historic stone, with the figure of a boy seated on a 
rock.in low relief, bearing the following inscription :— 


When ye have sought the city round 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 
August 27, 1688. 


Farrow’s Bank, Ltd., the present occupiers of the 
building, have had the stone enclosed in a glass case for 
its future protection and preservation. The architects 
were Messrs. Hupson & Booru, 16 Godliman Street, H.C. 


40 AND 41 GREAT CASTLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, Ww. 

|’ HESE premises stand in the centre of the wholesale 

lace and drapery trades in the West End, where the 
requirements demand large open floors for showrooms and 
warerooms. Hach floor is reached by a wide stone stair- 
case, and there is also a passenger lift and an iron escape 
staircase in the rear. The front elevation is faced with 
LAWRENCE’s rubbers and Portland stone. The stone 
carving was executed by Mr. A. J. Tuorpr. The builders 
were Messrs. J. W. FauKner & Sons. Mr. F. M. Euaoop, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


70-76 WIGMORE STREET, W. 

ee premises are some of the latest of the many 

rebuildings in this thoroughfare, which has within 
the last few years become orie of much importance in the 
West End... Though planned as three separate buildings, 
they were arranged to be capable of being used together 
as one, and the whole are oceupied by the ‘* Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation.’’ As will be seen from the plan, the site is very 
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irregular, and’ neighbouring rights of light in thé rear en- 
tailed considerable care in the planning of the upper floors 
to avoid disputes. There are back entrances to all three 
buildings. The elevations are in Portland stone through- 
out.. The builders are Messrs. E. Lawrnance & Sons, and 
Mr. F. M. Excoop, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—ALTAR AND EAST WINDOW— 
THE BAPTISTERY. 


T was sometimes objected to easel pictures and stained- 

glass windows by Sir E. Burne-Jonzs that they over- 
elaborated the Greek system of having countless folds 
in draperies. But the system has more suitability when 
the figures are seen near large fluted columns, as at 
Birmingham. A Frenchman might treat the draperies 
in a broader manner, but it cannot be said that either 
system is inappropriate. 


‘ 


Mr. Edward Taylor, architect, of The Sycamores, Bootham, 
and 7 Stonegate, York, has just died in his seventy-eighth 
year. The deceased served his articles with thé late Mr. 
Fowler Jones, of Lendal, and, after gaining experience in 
London, started on his own account in Stonegate. He 
designed the exhibition buildings, York, in 1879, and a new 
Wesleyan chapel is being erected at Clifton, York, from his 
design. He was the architect of a-large number of Wesleyan 
es *pels in the York district. 


_ hide or tough grass. 


ART.* 
(Concluded from last week.) ih heate ae 

()82 of the many reasons which led to the production: of 

decoration is that which has been described as expectancy. 
The eye feels the want of something to which it has been 
accustomed. To take an example: a savage with a stone axe 
has always fastened on the head of the axe with a lashing of 
Now, suppose he discovers a new way 
of attaching the head that requires no lashing. The.axe 
looks bare and weak; it seems to want something, and he 
soon meets this want by small marks or cuts; the natural 
feeling for symmetry and for identically the same reason— 
i.e. it is unpleasant otherwise—makes the pattern take on 
some sort of balance. A great deal of ornament has doubt- 


THE ORIGIN. OF THE SENSE OF TASTE 
: IN raiobe 


less originated in this way, and it is as strong to-day. We - 


look for what we are accustomed, and so we see the super- 
fluous buttons still adorning our coats, the slit lapel and 


so on. 


In all kinds of decoration and form there is a sense of 
congruity and fitness in that to which we are thoroughly 
accustomed ; so that anything very striking or new is apt 
to be disliked at first sight, though we may afterwards get 
to find it better and like it more than the other. These sort 
of examples seem now to be somewhat trivial, but it is not 
difficult to imagine a stage in which it was vitally necessary 
to preserve and quickly recognise the normal and familiar. 

The pleasure felt in simple curves is one of great interest, 
because we can at times get a feeling of pleasure which is due 
to the simple sense feeling that is clearly independent of any 
complication of ideas. 

If a circle, a straight line, an ellipse or a curve be pre- 
sented to the eye successively it is possible to distinguish a 
slightly different feeling aroused by each. A curve, such as 
we describe by the term flowing or graceful, can, we may 
easily imagine, be followed by a more natural and rhythmical 
movement of the optic muscles than a straight line or an 
uneven zigzag. A circle may arouse its specific feeling by 


the monotonous repetition of similar movements as the eye | 


passes from the centre to various points upon the circum- 
ference ; it is not generally found attractive, nor is a straight 
line, unless either is in a position that demands for strength, 
stability or fitting action, perfect circularity or an accurate 
adjustment, only to be secured by perfectly straight surfaces. 
In this case they are borrowing some of their attraction front 
the meaning that we are consciously attaching to them. A 
straight line is not commonly found in Nature, nor is a flat 
circular surface often met with, so that the eye would not 
have had the same intimacy of association from early times 
with such forms. 4 
It is, however, easy to see that though form may b 
indebted to convenience or suitability for its attractiveness, 


the actual recognition of this aspect may become so uncon~ 


scious that the resulting feeling arises directly from the 
impression as a simple sense response, of which we may or 
may not be able by reflection to trace the cause. We have a — 


distinct feeling of pleasure that is not immediately connected — 


with the idea of utility in looking at a well-shaped object, 
such as a violin or a beautifully balanced and designed gun, 
or anything of the kind that can be handled. The person 
using any such instrument has as he uses it certain kin- 
esthetic or muscular sensations which would obviously be 
more pleasant the more the balance and design of the object 
made manipulation easy as compared with its weight and 
size and so added to its effectiveness. To these sensations also 
would be due the pleasure in the mere handling of a weapon 
or instrument, apart from actual use; while in real action 
they would be probably merged in the more attention-catching 
purpose for which the thing was being used; but although 
they might not be consciously noted, they would still leave 
their impression. When a person has thus acquired numerous 


experiences of the kind, as indeed no one can help doing, it 


‘is easy to understand that as the eye falls upon any similar 


kind of object the muscular sensations are aroused by the 
principle of simultaneous association and with them the 
feelings that belong to them ; these are at once referred back 


again to the object, which then seems to have a direct appeal 


to the eye, pleasing or not according to the sensations aroused. 
The object need not necessarily be one that has been actually 


used before, as the eye would easily pick out the lines:that 


suggested sensations. that had been previously experienced ; 
thus the mere lines themselves would come to have a pleasing 


appearance quite apart from any connection. In some such 


_ * A paper by Mr. Felix Clay, read at the meeting of the Archi-. 
tectural Association on November 6. 
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way we may believe that much of the simple sense pleasure 
in form, is due to the stimulation of the tactual and muscular 
sensations. It is not easy to verify this directly, though it 
is sometimes possible ; in looking at the delicate lines of the 
Canadian woodman’s axe, for example, one can sometimes 
catch a kind of feeling in the palms of the hand ; a bat or a 
cricket ball will give a kind of sensation in the arms as 
though actually using it. This power of appreciation would 
have hada very distinct value in primitive stages of develop- 
ment in giving a quick eye for the most useful form, and so 
in a long time a store of unconscious feeling for certain lines 
be made. 

I am very fully conscious that the question requires a far 
fuller statement, but I should be trespassing too much upon 
your patience if I were to go into it in detail. The point 
may be summed up shortly—utility ultimately has deter- 
mined our likes and dislikes, for utility has inevitably settled 
what forms shall survive, just as much in artificial as in 
natural conditions the useful forms have become the familiar 
types upon which our idealised conceptions are based. This 
does not mean that a thing is beautiful because it is useful, 
or else would Socrates’s contention be true that because his 
protuberant eyes were better adapted for seeing, his large 
ears for earing and his wide mouth for eating, he was there- 
fore really more beautiful than a certain handsome youth. 
There is, however, this much truth in it—if those forms of 
features had been necessary for survival and had formed the 
type of humanity, we should undoubtedly have come to see 
them with pleasure. The Hottentot probably feels a thrill of 
admiration for his women, who are to our eyes repulsively 
ugly. The conscious recognition of the utility of a thing by 
no means enables us to see it as beautiful, but obvious utility 
will win tolerance for a thing, while glaring obvious unfitness 
will spoil anything. The tolerance will pass into a feeling 
of want if it is not there, and in time, but perhaps a very 
long time, the thing may become pleasing to look at. 

But for a thing to become pleasing the recognition of its 
utility must have long passed the stage of conscious appre- 
ciation, 

Art originated in skill devoted to making the environment 


"more suitable, storing up in some form the accumulated ex- 


perience of previous generations in improved conditions and 
the production of useful objects. Beauty then arose, as far 
as it was produced artificially, as an incident. We may 
imagine that skill in its useful and practical attempts at 
progress occasionally produced some result or incidentally 
furnished some effect that gave an unexpected delight and 
pleasure to the beholder, that stimulated his emotion and 
aroused his feelings. A chance rhythm, some combination 
of colour or sound, some suggestive effect of form, touched 
off the obscure feeling, which the mind, unconscious of the 
source, naturally attributed to the object, and this intuition 
of value in the object gave rise to the feeling of the beautiful. 
The particular qualities that stimulated this ‘feeling would 
be developed, more and more attention paid to them ; certain 
objects would be made rather to appeal to the eye than to be 
useful; and, finally, the utility would be entirely subordi- 
nated, and things would be made only for the pleasure that 
they gave. It is not difficult, then, to see the further progress 
of art. Once the effect of rhythm and harmony in arousing 
the emotions was discovered, opportunities would be sought 
for its exercise. Anyone who had any idea to impart would 
find how immensely it gained by being represented in some 
form which and in itself aroused the emotions of the beholder 
and so put him in a receptive mood. 

It is, L think, quite clear that to whatever source we may 
attribute the first. impulses to art production, a question 
that has been the subject of much controversy, we are bound 
to admit that there must have been pre-existent to the first 
actually produced work of art an innate sense of taste, likes 
and dislikes to certain arrangements and forms, colours and 
sounds that made it possible to appreciate the first tentative 
efforts and which gave enough pleasure to induce continuance 
and development. It is the natural origin of this upon which 
T have been trying this evening to make some suggestions, 

__ One point I must refer to, and that is to deprecate the 
idea that there is anything disparaging to the dignity of art 
in thus suggesting an early physical instinct as the origin 
of the sense of artistic taste. To those who look upon the 
beauty we see as a semi-transcéendental reality—as part of 
an ideal and perfect beauty of which glimpses are at times 
tenes} pam: ras the hints and surgestions of a. partial 
eau at he finds upon earth, I 7 uc 

explanation to eipedl: Ce paige an 

t when 


are based upon animal instincts that have been raised by the 


_we see how all our higher feelings and emotions 


power of the mind and the soul into the ideal regions where 
the joys and pleasures are those of the imagination and 
intellect, until it is hard indeed to recognise their lowly 
origin ; when we see religious spirit passing from the animism 
and fetichism of the savage, the rude anthropomorphism of 
the early races into the self-sacrificing beauty of the Christian 
ideal or the disinterested self-annihilation of the Buddhist, 
we need feel nothing derogatory to art in proposing a similar 
growth and development. In conclusion, I may say that I 
am aware that this paper is full of assertions that have been 
put perhaps too dogmatically, partly from want of space for 
the requisite argument and partly on the ground that they 
may serve in this way to stimulate discussion. I am afraid 
also that I may have been led into a good deal of obscurity. 
in my efforts to avoid being too long. 

Mr. Davrp Murray, A.R.A., in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Clay for his paper, said he thought all who 
were employed or connected with the fine arts must have 
realised that they had neglected, in their haste to do work, 
the origin of taste, and a grand opportunity was offered them 
by the lecture to correct that forgetfulness. In their pro- 
fessions he believed taste was more deficient than they were 
aware of. He often had the ifnpression that they exer- 
cised prejudice rather than taste in their judgments. They 
found the sculptors, the architects, and the painters at 
variance in their opinions, yet in individual cases they would 
be very sorry if anybody were to charge them with lack of 
taste. He had often found that a man would have a) 
standard of his own in art, and all that differed from it 
was considered to lack taste. With the architect there would 
be one style which was ideal, all other styles being voted 
worthless. In painting, too, the quality of art was often’ 
undoubtedly a matter of taste. While listening to Mr. Clay 
he felt that taste did not lie éntirely in themselves. He’ 
thought there must be a standard of beauty that must be a 
standard of taste, because where they as individuals differed 
from it the world had acknowledged that certain things, and 
they were innumerable, were beautiful. Whim or prejudice 
might rob them of the discrimination of that beauty, but it 
did exist. Taste was the recognition of that beauty, and if 
they failed to recognise it then their taste was only partially 
developed. ; 

Mr. J. W. Srmpson seconded the motion, and compli- 
mented the Council upon their courage in admitting such a 
paper. A paper of the kind—an excursion into the realm of 
philosophical analysis—was of great use to men who were 
being trained in any scientific form of art such as architec- 
ture. The value of exact expression of thought and’ the 
value of compressing and directing one’s thoughts in a 
definite direction was one of the finest tests of mental train- 
ing which could be offered to anyone. The theory of evolu- 
tion could be compressed into this—that pain and pleasure 
were really the mainsprings of all movement in life, and 
therefore of art, and that without them was inertia. When 
they came to over-stimulate either of these sensations of 
pain or pleasure they came near to decadence, arid, in the 
case of pleasure, perhaps vice. Mr. Clay had spoken about 
the instinctive sense—of instinctive likes and dislikes; and. 
though at first sight there might be a tendency to challenge 
that, he believed that Mr. Clay had stated the matter per- 
fectly correctly. The sense of beauty was instinctive— 
hereditary, if they liked—but quite independent of actual 
training. There was really some truth in the traditional 
Philistine’s remark, “I don’t know why, but I know what I 
like.”’ As to the evolution theory generally, the evolution 
of the artistic sense had been. accepted by the higher school 
of thought in Europe for some time, but the way Mr. Clay 
had put it appeared to be quite new. In conclusion, the 
speaker said he should like to sum up the paper in the form 
of a moral. The development of taste was more or less 
hereditary, and therefore it was of vital importance to keep 
good forms of art always before our eyes. The tolerance of 
the ugly was not only demoralising to ourselves, but was an 
actual artistic injury to the race. 

Mr. W. H. Seru-Smrrn said utility took a back seat 
when imagination leads, but Mr. Clay’s paper could not be 
described as impractical if they learnt from it that utility 
must still be the foundation, although the higher emotions 
constituted architecture as differentiated “from building. 
More than that, that in all useful arts their natural pleasure 
was dependent on the combination of the primitive origin | 
of design and its ultimate quality of imagination, ‘Thus it. 
was that architects sought the co-ordination of painting and 
sculpture with their own art, as those more imaginative arte 


, unified and enhanced the whole scheme of the architecture, 


| The problem they were asked to ruminate upon was whether 
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the nobler qualities of art entitled them to ignore truth in 
construction for the sake of an ideal of form. The question 
was not as easily dismissed as Mr. Ruskin imagined, since 
man=was the only creature who soared so high as apparently 
to be able successfully to defy some of nature’s laws; but 
Mr. Clay, by indicating the underlying law of utility as a 
condition of harmony with nature, taught them that they 
risked the loss of lofty pleasure by following false ideals, 
and if nature was the stronger their false art would not live. 
The paper, he said, explained why birds’ nests and simple 
old village cottages as well as the Parthenon and West- 
minster Abbey were beautiful, and the reason why all artists 
insisted on the study of nature and especially of the human. 
figure. 

” Mr. J. D. Crace agreed that such lectures had a very 
high use, if for no other reason than that they made people 
think. Mr. Clay had shown them that fitness in art was 
of all qualities the most important. It was, he believed, at 
the bottom of all gool architecture, comprised in fitness of 
structure and fitness of aspect. 

Mr. H. P. G. Mavis also supported the vote of thanks; 
and Mr. Cray having briefly replied, the meeting terminated. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.’ 


(; ENTLEMEN,—Permit me to thank you for the honour 
J you have conferred upon me in electing me to the presi- 
dential chair of this Society, an honour which I assure you 
I deeply appreciate. When one looks back over the long list 
of distinguished names of those who have presided over its 
destinies in the past, one realises the increasing difficulties of 
maintaining the standard set by those predecessors. How- 
ever, I can assure you that I shall always have, as I have had 
in the past, the interests of the Society at heart, and shall be 
prepared to do my best in any direction to promote its 
welfare. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking our 
retiring president, Mr. Chorley, for the-assistance he has 
rendered to me, also the Council and officers generally, and 
particularly our honorary secretary, Mr. Kirk, to whom I 
feel indebted for his consenting, in spite of pressure of work, 
to retain office for another year. Perhaps I may express 
the hope that at the end of that term we may again induce 
him to reconsider his decision to retire, for I am quite sure 
you will all agree with me that we should have a great diffi- 
culty in replacing him. 

It is the custom at the beginning of a session for the 
President to review the work of the past year, and take 
stock of our position. To draw up as it were our annual 
balance and profit and loss. I think we may congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that we are maintaining the steady 
progress which has marked our efforts during the past few 
years. From the drawings which are exhibited here to-night 
it will be evident that we have not been idle in regard to the 
educational side of our work, and it must be remembered that 
as the students of to-day are the architects of to-morrow, 
so the drawings which are exhibited here year by year are 


indications of the progress and prospects of our architecture. | 


Some excellent work has been submitted in competition 
for the various prizes offered by the Society. It is to be re- 
eretted however that there has not been more competition for 
the Society’s silver medal and the prize of five guineas 
offered for the best set of measured drawings. Only two sets 
were submitted and these being somewhat below the average 
of last year the Council decided not to award the medal. 
They have however awarded a consolation prize of two 
guineas for drawings of Riddlesden Hall. Pie 
Hall. adh 

This work I may remind you is to be undertaken as an 
architectural study and not merely ‘as an exercise in 
draughtsmanship. Little actual knowledge is gained from 
mere repetition of mullioned windows and the delineation of 
eighth scale elevations. But if these are accompanied by 
interior and structural details, a careful and ‘anatomical dis- 
section, as it were, of the building, the student acquires a 
_ more intimate and useful knowledge and is enabled to appre- 
ciate the motives and more or less to enter into the spirit of 


the builder, and to see how constructional necessities have | 


been adapted to satisfy the eye. 
The question of méasured work has recently been under 


ie presidential address delivered by Mr. Percy Robinson at 
the opening meeting ‘of thie session on November 127° °° 
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the consideration of the records committee of the R.I.B.A., 
and they have offered a very useful suggestion in this direc 
tion. They point out that ‘‘under the present conditions’ 
much excellent work is done which, through want of system 
and proper direction, is often of little permanent value.” 
Measured drawings, for instance, are repeatedly made of the 
same buildings or of buildings of which authentic record 
already exists, and the study of buildings which a student 
commences in his Testimonies of Study for the Final Ex- 
amination may encourage him to proceed with further work 
on the same building, if he should decide later to enter for 
the measured drawings medal, so that continuity of study as: 
well as of record may be preserved. 

With a view, therefore, of directly aiding the student im 
his choice of a building, and indirectly of gradually forming 
a measured record of the buildings of the United Kingdom, 
it has been decided to prepare an extended list of old build- 
ings suitable for study, especially of those of which no 
adequate record exists. In order to make this list as com- 
plete as possible, it has been decided to invite the assist~ 
ance of the allied societies in its compilation, The list may: 
include ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings of any 
period, and the name of each building should be accom- 
panied by information as to its position and character, as 
well as to its accessibility for the purpose of study. 

The manner in which the record of such work shall be 
preserved has not been finally determined, but it may pos- 
sibly take the form of publication of specially chosen draw- 
ings at stated intervals. > 

Your Council have decided to co-operate with the com- 
mittee in this matter, and I take this opportunity of inviting 
all members to send in to our Secretary particulars of any 
buildings which may be of architectural and historic interest 
in our area with which they may be acquainted and whiclr 
they may consider worthy of being included in the list. Such. 
a list wceuld be of the greatest value especially to our stu- 
dents in assisting them in the selection of a subject. 

In the class for design there has been some really good 
work. There is a first prize of three guineas, and a second 
prize of one guinea offered by the Society for this subject, but: 
as Mr. Farrar and Mr. Foggitt were bracketed equal, your 
Council decided in consequence of the excellence of their 
work to award two prizes of three guineas each. Steady work 
has been done also by the other competitors who I trust will 
continue their efforts next year, for though they may not 
have been successful in obtaining prizes they will have 
acquired much useful knowledge, and I would remind them 
as Ruskin says, ‘‘It is the effort and not the achievement 
that deserves praise.”’ 

The prize for construction has been won by Mr. De Jong. 
The subject set was a gymnasium approached by a covered. 
way, and this Mr. De Jong has treated in a bold and original 
manner, both from the architectural and constructional 
point of view. Although out of the five sheets submitted 
only one is strictly constructional, yet it is practically all 
that this particular building demands, and is a clever and 
ingenious solution of a difficult constructional problem. The: 
design submitted by Mr. Scatcherd was treated on more 
orthodox lines, and was illustrated by a very workmanlike 
and carefully detailed set of drawings. In recognition of 
their merit your Council decided to award a consolation 
prize of one guinea to Mr. Scatcherd. 

The Society’s prize of three guineas for the best set of 
sketches has been awarded to Mr. P. De Jong. 

The essay prize of three guineas has been won by Mr. 
Foggitt, with a clever and well-written essay on “ Ideas as 
to the best method of laying out a Model Village,’’ in which 
not only the architectural but the political and financial 
aspects of the ‘subject are dealt with in a very practical 
manner. The reviving of the Sketching Club: by our late 
president, Mr. Chorley, is one of the most notable events of 
recent years, and I am pleased to say that the interest is 
being fully maintained. 

During the summer visits have been made to Chester, 
Kiddle Hall; Wakefield, Skipton, and York (two visits), all 
of which have been well attended. On the last visit to York 
we were joined by several members of the York Architectural 
Society, and‘had a very successful and enjoyable outing. 
The Sketching Club prize of five guineas has been awarded 
to Mr. Whitehead and the second prize'of three guineas to 
Mr. Foggitt.’ The competition has been very keen, and some 
excellent work has been done by all the members. If I may 


‘offer a criticism it is that there is a tendency to devote too 


much time to the-purely artistic motive and to neglect the 
architectural. This: was‘commerited upon by the: Council im 
awarding the prizes, and the hope was -expressed -that 
| 
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next year we should see fewer landscape and more purely 
architectural sketches particularly of detail work. It is to 
be regretted that more of our senior members do not take an 
active part in the excursions ofthe Sketching Club, and 
endeavour to stimulate still further the enthusiasm which 
already exists. The club has now become well established, 
but there is room for considerable increase in membership. 
The importance of sketching, and when I say sketching I 
include measured work, cannot be over-estimated. Apart 
from the educational value of sketching it is a pleasant 
interlude to the more exacting duties and studies of an archi- 
tect, and a great amount of genuine pleasure can be derived 
from it. Those of you who have experienced it. will appre- 
ciate the pleasure of a sketching tour when you have a 
definite object in view, and can look forward to such a 
tangible result as a well-filled sketch book. Apart from the 
knowledge gained in the actual work it is a permanent record 
whose pages will ever afterwards stimulate and refresh the 
memory, recall pleasant days, and often offer suggestions for 
work in hand. Then there is the pleasure of conquest. I 
daresay many of you have experienced a hopeless feeling 
when you have started on an attempt to put on paper some 
intricate mass of detail or complication of curves, such as 
fan-vaulting or tracery. At first it seems a hopeless tangle 
of lines, but presently you begin to grasp the leading prin- 
ciples, the lines begin to disentangle themselves, details fall 
into their proper place, and the subject assumes definite 
form. The apparently hopeless task is successfully overcome, 
you experience the delights of victory, and thus inspired 
you go on to further conquests. There is also the enjoyment 
to be derived from the social side of these excursions, and the 
opportunities which are thus afforded for criticism and com- 
parison of sketches and interchange of ideas, which tend to 
broaden and enlarge the mind. Personally I have tho- 
roughly enjoyed the excursions in which I have taken part. 
My only regret is that I have not been able to take part in 
the whole of them. 

Our late President in his address a year ago alluded to 

the social side of our work and the advantages of meeting 
_ together for mutual-help and exchange of thought. This is 
an idea which I should like to see further’ developed, 
especially among the younger men. To this end I am pro- 
posing to institute as an experiment a students’ evening for 
criticism of the work done during the year. Such a meeting 
being of an informal character would tend to encourage the 
expression of ideas by our younger men in a free and easy 
manner. There must. be many who at present, while pos- 
sessing ideas worthy of expression, lack the necessary con- 
fidence which would fit them to face the more formal charac- 
ter of our ordinary meetings and lectures. I should also like 
to enter a plea for a closer communion. between architects, 
painters, sculptors and craftsmen. We should all welcome 
representatives of the sister arts either as honorary members 
or as visitors at any of our meetings. We have in Leeds 
several kindred societies such as. the Arts Club, the Studio 
Club, and the Yorkshire Union of Artists. I believe a closer 
co-operation would be beneficial to all and tend to promote 
our mutual welfare. ; 
' The question of architectural education has been very 
much to the front of late years, and in this direction a step 
has been taken for which we may claim some share of credit 
in the formation of the Leeds School of Architecture. The 
courses have been arranged on the lines laid down’by -the 
Board of Education of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects with a view to preparing students for the Institute 
examinations and giving a thorough training in sound 
architectural principles. The classes are so arranged that a 
student may attend the full course, that is,.on every working 
day of the week, while if he is already in an office then the 
sandwich or half-time course is open to-him. Evening 
classes are also held during the week for the benefit of those 
who cannot arrange for the afternoon lectures. . 

The result of last session’s work has been very satisfac- 
tory, although the number of students was not so large as 
might be reasonably expected in such a centre as Leeds. 
Several students entered for the South Kensington. examina- 
tions last; May. with very. creditable results, Pee kre the 
national competition Mr. P, De. Jong. was awarded the 
prize for design for.an art gallery. which has been selected 
for illustration in the official catalogue. Mr. H. Farrar was 
awarded a prize for the design for a-museum, and also had 
six of his intermediate testimonial. sheets selected. for 
exhibition. Mr, G. H. Foggitt also received a prize for 
measured drawings. of screen at Wensley Church... Messrs. 
Foggitt, Peto and Farrar gained Short. Term Studentships 
at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. o 


But whilst devoting our energies to the education of the 
rising generation of architects we should not lose sight of the 
greater problem, the education of the general public to a 
better appreciation of art. You may educate the archi- 
tect. and fit him to do good work, but no matter how fine 
his performance may be it is more or less of a failure if it 
fail to gain the appreciation of the public. As a nation we 
lack that collective appreciation of art which is so con- 
spicuous on the Continent, where in the display of their 
buildings, the provision of open squares and noble thorough- 
fares and the general beautifying of their cities, there is a 
laudable rivalry between neighbouring communities. In 
England we have local patriotism and enthusiasm displayed 
in sport, agriculture, and other pursuits, but in art, or any- 
thing in the nature of civic esthetics the attitude is gene- 
rally one of apathy or of accepting whatever is given without 
inquiry, providing only it is the usual and conventional. 
The man in the street does not realise the true relation of 
art to life; he looks upon art as a luxury, a ‘thing to be 
taken up and put down again, or to be donned occasionally 
like a holiday suit. He may be stirred to admiration of a. 
fine building, but it is usually the moré superficial or obvious 
qualities in it which appeal to him, such as grandeur of scale, 
complexity and profusion of ornament, and extravagant dis- 
play. The finer qualities which are apparent to the cul- 
tured eye are lost to him. How much of the enthusiasm is 
genuine with the people who flock to Rome, Florence, and 
Venice to see the masterpieces of the Renaissance period? 
How much more real pleasure would be theirs did they pos- 
sess an intelligent appreciation of the essential principles 
underlying tle art they profess to admire, _ 

The apathy of England as a nation was exemplified in 
the recent Drawing Congress. That Congress is likely to 
have a far-reaching effect on the art education of the future, 
seeking as it does to establish art as an essential part of 
general education, and yet, though it was international in 
character and held in England our Government sent no 
official representative, while thirty-seven foreign govern- 
ments were directly represented. Lord Carlisle who 
presided said, ‘‘ The indifference of the Government to art 
teaching was illustrated in their very marked neglect of this 
Congress, a neglect he attributed rather to extreme stupidity 
than to any intentional rudeness. When asked by a lady, 
why he had made an obviously incorrect statement in his 
Dictionary, Dr. Johnson made reply, ‘Ignorance, madam, 
pure ignorance,’ and that was the complaint he had to 
make against some of the educational authorities of this 
country.”’ 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of art educa- 
tion both to the public and the architect, because in the near 
future there are likely to be some far-reaching changes, There 
is no longer the necessity for concentration. Cheap and 
rapid means of transit have revolutionised the conditions of 
town life, and the tendency of the day is towards decentrali- 
sation. We see this in our city, where factories and resi- 
dential properties are spreading to the outskirts, whilst 
similar properties nearer the centre are depreciating in 
value. . People are beginning to realise the inconsistency of 
our present system of distribution when land in one place is 
worth tens of pounds per acre and in another place is worth 
thousands of pounds per acre ; we overcrowd dear land, and 
leave cheap land vacant, although the latter is invariably 
healthier and better. Further than this, generally speaking, 
the rich live on cheap land and the poor on dear land.. It is 
admitted that in large towns the worst slums are the best 
paying properties and yield the highest rate of interest, One 
effect of this state of affairs upon architecture is that sites in 
towns being so costly, the building owner is often compelled 
to economise on the building itself. There is often an utter 
disproportion between the value of the site and the value 
of the building upon it. I have myself erected a building 
costing 5,000/. upon a site costing over twenty thousand. 
The tendency of the future is likely to be the development 
of smaller industrial centres where life can be made more 
pleasant on the lines of Letchworth, Bournyille, Port Sun- 
light and’ such places, This. development is being fore- 
shadowed and prepared for by the ‘‘ Housing and Town- 
Planning Bill’’, which is at present before Parliament, and 
which has reached the committee stage. The Bill is in two 
practically distinct, portions. That which deals with the 
Housing of the Working Classes confers considerable powers 
on local authorities, and.the result will no doubt be exten- 
sive demolition and clearing of slum areas and rébuilding. 
Whatever the views of the property owners may be on this 
matter, the outlook is distinctly encouraging from the point 
of view of the architect, especially as the measure is not con-:- 
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fined to towns, but aims at providing suitable housing 
accommodation in rural districts. 

The second portion of the Bill, and the most important 
from the architectural standpoint, is the provision for town- 
planning schemes. Hitherto our cities have been allowed to 
develop in a piecemeal fashion upon accidental lines, no 
regard being paid to future requirements, so that a great deal 
that has been done needs to be undone, and as we have seen 
in Leeds enormous sums of money have been spent+on street 
improvements. 
a deputation to the Prime Minister and President of the 
Local Government Board on this subject of town-planning, 
a year ago, stated that if sufficient foresight had been used, 
and if there had been sufficient powers to use that foresight, 
a sum of about thirteen or fourteen million pounds would 
have been saved to the country during the last thirty years. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have been taking an active interest in this subject of town- 
planning, and a committee is at present drawing up a report 
on the general principles. to be observed in connection with 
the question of town improvement and extension. It is 
suggested that local committees might be formed in different 
centres composed of architects, representative members of the 
local authorities, chambers of commerce, universities, 
teachers of art schools and the like. 

Such a representative committee might be very useful 
not only in carrying out the provisions of this particular 
measure, but also in the way of offering other suggestions 
with a view to improving or beautifying our cities. We 
have a rivers’ board formed for the purpose of cleaning our 
polluted streams, and I see no reason why we should not have 
a similar board to watch over the artistic aspect and evolu- 
tion of our towns and cities. That some improvement in 
this direction is sorely needed we are all aware. What we 
want is to remedy the conspicuous lack of beauty in our 
towns, particularly the colourless and uninteresting manu- 
facturing towns of the West Riding. If our municipal re- 
presentatives would realise their responsibility in this direc- 
tion, and especially that they are the trustees of the future 
and in their hands rests the development of the city, we 
might yet awaken that civic pride which existed in the elder 
days of art, which was exemplified by Pericles transforming 
Athens from an unimportant village to a city whose art has 
been the joy and source of inspiration of all subsequent ages. 


I need not do more than mention the great Republic of | 


Venice as another conspicuous example of how it is pos- 
sible to combine commercial success with artistic perfection, 


and it is in the hope that our own industrial communities | 


will move along the same path that we as architects should 
work to-day. 


Our town clerk, Mr. Fox, who was one of 
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‘In conclusion I think that we may take an optimistic | 


view of the future, 


our art, and as I have already remarked, it is not unlikely 
that great opportunities will arise. We should therefore 
remember the great responsibility that lies in our hands. I 
have dwelt upon the lack of public interest with which we 
have to contend, but we can do much to remedy this by 
setting ourselves high ideals, by doing always that which we 
feel is right and best, and by endeavouring to evolve out of 
the conditions of our time an architecture which shall be 
true to that time. By providing the supply we should even- 
tually create the demand. I cannot do better than conclude 
by quoting Emerson, who says :—‘‘ Beauty must come back 
to the useful arts, and the distinction between the fine and 
the useful arts be forgotten. If history were truly told, if 
life were nobly spent, it would be no longer easy or possible 
to distinguish the one from the other. In nature all is use- 
ful, all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful because it is 
alive, moving, reproductive; it is therefore useful because 
it 18 symmetrical and fair. Beauty will not come at the call 
of legislature, nor will it repeat in England or America its 
history in Greece. It will come as always unannounced, and 
spring up between the feet of brave and earnest men, It is 
in-vain that we look for genius to reiterate its miracles in 
the old arts ; it is its instinct to find beauty and holiness in 
new and necessary facts, in the field and roadside, in the 
shop and mill. Proceeding from a religious heart. it will 
raise to’a divine’ use the railroad, the insurance office, the 
joint stock company, our law, our primary assemblies, our 
commerce, the galvanic battery, the electric jar, the prism, 
and the’ chemist’s' retort, in which we geek now only an 
economical ase,” |. - 


There are encouraging signs of a more | 
general awakening of public interest in matters relating to | 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY. 

NDER the auspices of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
U and Surveyors, Mr. W. H. Allen, of the Burmantofts 
Works, Leeds, lectured to a large and appreciative audience 
in the University on the manufacture of glazed bricks, terra-' 
cotta and pottery. 3 

The lecturer commenced by describing the raw materials, 
the clay and coal, and how they were won and conveyed from 
the mine to the works. He then dealt with the weathering 
of the clay and the effect of this on the material, following 
with a description of the grinding and mixing of the clays, 
by which processes the original rock-like material is trans+ 
formed into one of a plastic nature, capable of being moulded 
into an endless variety of shapes for a great number of pur- 
poses. The moulding, preparing and pressing of bricks was 
then described, together with the different processes of glazing 
and burning them. 

With reference to terra-cotta, the lecturer pointed out the 
great utility of the material and the various purposes for 
which it can be used. He dealt with the objections raised 
against its use in the past, principally want of truth in shape. 
This, he said, had been overcome, and work could now be 
turned out with great fidelity to architects’ designs. Terra- 
cotta could be manufactured quickly and in large quantities. 
A further advantage was that it was unaffected by the atmo- 
sphere, and could be obtained in a great variety of colours, 
the latest development in this being the well-known ‘‘ Bur- 
mantofts Marmo,’’ examples of which are now to be seen in 
important buildings in several large cities and towns. 

Akin to terra-cotta is faience, a highly glazed material 
used for the decoration of buildings principally in interiors, 
although in some cases it had been used for exterior work. 
After describing its manufacture, the lecturer passed to the 
last section of his subject—that of pottery. Reference was 
made to the antiquity of the art and the fact that the well- 
known ‘‘ potter’s wheel’’ is still in evidence to-day. The 
description of the various processes in the making of pottery 
from the rough clay to the finished article brought this most 
interesting and instructive lecture to an end. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides and also 
specimens of the various material described. 

Mr. W. J. Hale, a vice-president, presided, and at the 
conclusion a vote of thanks was accorded. the lecturer, on the 
proposition of Mr. W. J. Buck, seconded by Mr. G. M. 


Wilson and supported by Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, W. S. Purchow 
and the chairman. 


by 


ARCHIBALD SIMPSON OF ABERDEEN, 
MEETING of the Aberdeen Architectural Association was 
held in the Northern Arts Club, when Mr. G. M. Fraser, 


| librarian Aberdeen Public Library, delivered a lecture en- 


titled ‘‘ Archibald Simpson and the making of Aberdeen.” 
There was a large attendance of members, presided over by 
Mr. James B. Nicol, the president of the Association, who 
introduced the lecturer. 
Mr. Fraser dealt at the outset with the early life and 
education of Archibald Simpson, and gave an interesting 
account of the many difficulties Simpson had to encounter 
in the early days of his architectural career. By visiting 
London and the Continent Simpson was able to refine and 
extend his knowledge. On his return to his native city in 
1813 or 1814 he took up residence in his old home in the 
Guestrow, where he set up as an architect and where he had 
his business office for half a dozen years. This place was 
amply sufficient for his needs, for during the first three or 
four years he seemed to have got practically nothing to do. 
Gradually Simpson came to be recognised, and it was he who 
ultimately raised the examples in public and private build- 
ings in Aberdeen that led to so complete a transformation ‘n 
the appearance of the city. It had to be said that although 
John Smith, who was city architect for nearly ten years before 
Simpson got his chance, raised many buildings in the city 
of high architectural quality, and showed engineering capa- 
city far beyond what Simpson ever possessed, yet in his most 
ambitious designs he seemed almost afraid of his own move- | 
ments, and lacked the spontaneity and freedom which were 
characteristic of most of Simpson’s work. Simpson’s first 
commission of a public character was the designing of St. 
Andrew’s Church in King Street.. He was not quite finished — 
with St. Andrew’s when, in 1818, he received a commission 
for the Medico-Chirurgical Hall in King Street. This hall | 
was the first building in Aberdeen to reveal with convincing 


force, in its. simple, strong Ionic, how effectively the hard | 


angular granite of the district could, when properly treated, — 
be used in public architecture. Oertain public struetures'in 


oe | 
| 
| 


Wain! | 


i 


to the ceiling is 31 feet. 
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properly dressed granite existed in the town then, but they 
were all by external architects, not at all concerned in the 
use of granite except on a particular incidental occasion. 
The lecturer gave an interesting description of the facade 
and front part of the present music hall in Union Street, 
which was designed by Simpson. This piece of work raised 
Simpson enormously in public favour, and the people began 
to take an interest in the architectural development of the 
city. Simpson had just completed the work in connection 
with the music hall when he was appointed architect for the 
new lunatic asylum at Clerkseat. He took a prominent part 
in the laying out of Bon-Accord Square and Bon-Accord 
Crescent. Mr. Fraser, having referred to the character and 
beauty of these thoroughfares, proceeded to deal with the 
work carried out by Simpson in the north, referring <to’ the 
architect’s work in connection with the reconstruction of the 
Spey Bridge at Fochabers, which had been destroyed in the 
great Moray floods in 1820. Simpson regarded the Royal 
Infirmary as his finest work. It was certainly a building of 
which any city might be proud. Simpson’s design for 
a new East Church was accepted, and he drew the designs 
of several private residences in Albyn Place, including 
the building known as the Girls’ High School. The bank 
buildings at the corner of King Street, the erection of the 
New Market and the laying out of Market Street, Hadden 
Street and Exchange Street were also Simpson’s work. In 
concluding, Mr. Fraser referred to the great interest the 
eminent architect took in improving streets, and dealt with 
his private and public life and his friends and associates. 

The lecture was illustrated by a large number of drawings, 
sketches, &c., displayed on the walls of the room. 

After a short discussion on the lecture, which was greatly 
enjoyed by all present, Mr. Fraser was awarded a very hearty 
vote of thanks, 


Peer to. Oo PUBEIG GALLERIES. 


HE members of the National Art-Collections Fund con- 
4 tinue their good work, and their efforts are meeting with 
great success. Since the issue of the report for 1907 the Fund 
has acquired the following works of art for the national] collec- 
tions:—A medal of the German Renaissance, a specimen of 
the famous Trinity Medal, made in silver in 1544 for Duke 
Moritz of Saxony by Hans Reinhart, purchased by the 
National Art-Collections Fund and presented to the British 
Museum; two plaster models of figures, representing 
“Truth ”’ and ‘‘ Valour,’’ by Alfred Stevens, presented by 
Mr. Herbert F. Cook to the National Gallery ; portrait (red 
chalk drawing) of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., by J. Jackson, 
R.A., and set of etchings by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., the 
gifts of Sir J. C. Robinson to the National Gallery of British 
Art; a portrait (pencil drawing) of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., presented by Mr. Fred 
A. White to the National Portrait Gallery ; a Roman bronze 
statuette of a youth and a small bronze club, presented by 
Mr. W. C. Alexander to the British Museum ; a series of 
146 Dutch, Flemish, Nuremberg and French jetons, presented 
by Mr. Max Rosenheim to the British Museum ; a bronze 
medallion, by Hieronimus Ticciati of Florence, presented 
by Mr. Max Rosenheim to the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
and a portrait of Professor Alphonse Legros, R.E., etched 
by himself and presented anonymously by a member of the 
National Art-Collections Fund to the British Museum. 


THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
inka BUILDING EXTENSION. 


() N Friday evening last the ‘“‘ Edric’”? Hall and new work- 
J shops were formally opened by Earl Carrington. The hall 
is a much-needed addition to the institute, which will allow. 
examinations, lectures, concerts and other meetings to be held 
comfortably. It has an extreme length, including the plat- 
form, of 112 feet. The main hall itself, which has a seating 
capacity of 665, is 70 feet long by 40 feet wide, and the height 
It is approached both from Earl 
Street and Lancaster Street by staircases direct from the. 
pavement, and a third staircase is provided at the platform 
end ofthe building. There is an additional students’ stair- 
case on the west side, and there is also communication with the 
existing buildings across a bridge. The hall is roofed in one 
span, and the walls are divided into bays by pilasters, with 
large windows in arched recesses. The roof is coved, with. 
small windows in the lunettes. Advantage is taken of the 
construction of the roof to divide it into panels. The decora-. 


tion is extremely simple, the walls being distempered, but-the 
architectural forms are specially designed to admit of decora- 
tion at some future date. The platform is circular in shape 
and has an organ gallery across it. There are retiring-rooms. 
for lecturers in connection with the platform. The porter’s 
lodge, with sitting-room and three bedrooms, is also provided 
under these rooms. 

The hall is provided with a semi-basement extending under 
its whole area. This is divided into various workshops, a 
large addition having been made to the bakery school ; ‘also 
large rooms are provided for printing, bookbinding, an oil- 
colours laboratory and a lecture-room. In the rear of the hall 
is provided an engineers’ shop and a varnish shop. 

The construction employed on the inside is non-com- 
bustible, reinforced concrete on the Hennebique method being 
used throughout, including the stairs.. This construction is 
also employed for the roof, which is flat, leaving a large space 
for an additional floor when required. The exterior is faced 
with red brick. 

The electric lighting has been carried out by Messrs. Alex. 
Hawkins & Sons upon a scheme drawn up by Dr. J. Hender- 
son, head of the electrical department. Advantage has been 
taken in heating the new buildings to remodel that of the 
whole of the existing premises, including the hot-water 
supply, additional low-pressure boilers and hot-water boilers 
and calorifiers being provided. This has been carried out by 
Messrs. T. J. Boulting & Sons. 

The general contractor for the buildings is Mr. Henry 
Kent, of 31 Beacon Road, Hither Green, S.E. The Henne- 
bique construction has been carried out by Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., Ltd. (London), and the whole of the buildings have 
been executed from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architect to the Polytechnic Institute, Mr, Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A. 

The total cost of the new buildings, equipment and im- 
provements, and renewals to new and old buildings, amounts 
to between 16,0007. and 17,0001. Towards the cost Mr, Edric 
Bayley contributed 5,2201., and the London County Council 
have made grants exceeding 10,0001. 


Blackpool Library Competition. 

Srz,—The Blackpool Corporation having, in response to 
the representations made by the Institute, removed the most 
objectionable features in the conditions of this competition, 
the Council of the Institute now withdraws its previous 
advice to members to refrain from competing. i= 

Tan MacAtister, Secretary R.I.B.A., 
November 18, 1908. ; 


Franco-British Awards, 


Srr,—I am immensely edified by the perusal of “‘ H, F.’s”” 
remarks anent the Exhibition and by his claim to the support 
of some of your professional readers, Surely ‘‘ H. F.”’ is not 
so innocent as to imagine that all architects hold identical 
views, and that they occupy an admiring circle of‘ inter- 
reflecting qualities? Heaven save us from the days (and 
she will do so) when all architects should agree::: At-the same 
time allow me to point out to ‘“‘H. F.”’ that I also may lay 
claim to the support of some‘of your proféssional readers ; so 
that, in the absence of statistics, “‘H. F.” und’I may rule 
that argument out of court. : te ATi ea lye 

I do not wish to-dispute “‘H. F.’s’” sincerity; but again 
let me claim similar sincerity in regard to my expresséd' views 
without any ‘desire to adopt a ‘‘ superior tone.’” But ‘“H. FP.” 
should read a little-carefully, and then it would’ be patént 
that if I was responsible for the article in your issue of July 17 
last, that appearing in the issue of the 24th could: not ‘be 
from my pen, as the views on architecture were so different. 
And further careful reading would have shown that the firms 
were remarkable from the. fact of being boldly.ticketed ;' a 
dozen sandwichmen in Indian file in the street-are-remark- 
able, but assuredly not notable. I think, too, that ‘ Hs F.’ 
gives away his cause by comparisons with school awards ; 
‘‘ childish’ is just the right simile, «4 rtitvnen’! 

A correspondent in your issue for November 6 observed 
that I should have had an award ;:. evidently - his (or 
her) spirit was willing, though the flesh, a¥ belonging to a 
‘“ Weary One,’ was weak, ' at, morgan cess Seem) 
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To revert to ‘‘ H. F.,’’ Ido not fathom, even after careful 
perusal, what he means by Populus’s ‘‘ pitiable complacence ”’ 
(sic) ; I found the gentleman anything but complaisant. 

Was I ‘“‘high-falutin’’’?? I will apologise to you, to 
<<. F.” and to all your readers if such was the case. 

Let ‘“H. F.” make the most of the support that he may 
receive from some of your professional readers ; of a surety 
he will gain none from such broken reeds as the fibrous-plaster 
dolls’-houses. Miss Dulcima, who is most irritatingly fond 
of Omar Khayyam, misquoted him to Populus and me thus 
in regard to the perishable palaces :— 

-«“ And we, who sprang up like a giant mushroom, 

And decked ourselves in summer’s spurious bloom, 
Truly must we beneath the couch of earth 
Descend—ourselves to make a couch for whom ?”’ 

Ah! that is the point ; what buildings will arise in place 
of this year’s display ?-—Dreadingly yours, 

SpecraL COMMISSIONER. 


Srr,—Both of your correspondents are right. “ Special 
Commissioner’s”’ objection is a perfectly justifiable one, and 
he makes a most able advocate for the prosecution; then 
“W. BF.” dashes in as advocate for the defence, and as he 
has a somewhat weaker side to fight upon he wisely gets 
away from the main question and tells us of his feelings of 
delight and surprise when he obtained a prize at school. 
Good boy; most interesting; but did three-quarters go 
without? Really this is too bad. Why I thought they all 
received prizes nowadays; in fact, it was part of the 
“inclusive terms.’’—Yours truly, PATERFAMILIAS. 

November 17, 1908. 


A Model House. 

Srr,—When going through your esteemed Journal we 
noted a reference to the model house at the recent Electrical 
Exhibition, Manchester, as shown by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb 
& Heighway, of Manchester. We should be pleased if you 
could refer to the fact that the tilework in the model kitchens 
and special Dutch green tiles—kindly referred to in your 
article—as well as the remaining tiles supplied for grates, 
&c., were supplied and fixed by ourselves. 

We should also esteem it a favour if you could again 
illustrate the model kitchen and mention the fact that the 
arrangement was designed by ourselves and also the tiles 
supplied by us. Messrs. Goodalls gave us permission to adver- 
+ise this fact as we required. Thanking you in anticipation, 
-we remain, yours faithfully, MarspbEn Tizes, Lip. 

November 13, 1908. 


King Oscar Memorial. 

Srr;—On my return this morning from a prolonged and 
extensive tour in the Far East I was surprised not to glean 
‘from my immediate entourage no information apropos the 
result of the competition that I and several others took 
part in for the proposed memorial for the late King Oscar 
of Sweden, which was to take the form of a memorial bridge 
across the river Hohn. The- designs in question were 
delivered December 15, 1907. Knowing the publicity of 
your weekly artistic Journal has prompted me, at the 
ssolicitation of other competitors, trusting that you will, if 
deemed of sufficient moment the above purport, to elucidate 
any information that may have come first hand to you from 
Sweden. . Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours truly, 

OscaR ALEXANDER YOUNG. 

Kensal Green, W., November 18, 1908. 


Flash Light Advertisements. 

Str,—With reference to the letters which have been 
appearing in your Journal and in the Times in connection 
-with the disfigurement of our buildings by flash light adver- 
tisements, and the front of our buildings by huge hideous 
letters, I was under the impression that I had seen in your 
pages reference to special tablets for such publicity, but on 
looking through I was unable to find anything of the sort, 
although I have searched for the past two months.—Yours 
faithfully, SURVEYOR. 


The Deptford Borough Council received 119 applications 
for the position of borough surveyor. A committee having 
‘interviewed fourteen of the candidates, submitted the follow- 
ing three names alphabetically for election to the post :—Mr. 
J. G. Alexander, A.M.I.C.E., age thirty-six, assistant surveyor 
of the City of Westminster; Mr. J. Gair, M.I.M.C.E., age 
thirty-seven, assistant surveyor of the borough of Hammer- 
‘smith; and Mr, J. Sutcliffe, A.M.I.C.E., age thirty-nine, 
assistant surveyor of the borough of Lambeth, 
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GENERAL. 


His Majesty the King 00 Wednes ay opened the hall and 
library at Eton, which will be the memorial of the repre- 
sentatives of the great school who. served in the war in South 
Africa between October 11, 1899, and May 31, 1902. The 
buildings were erected from plans by Mr. L. K. Ball (an old 
Etonian) and Mr. S. K. Greenslade. 

The Art Scholarship in Painting of 50. a year for two 
years, given by the trustees of the British Institution Scholar- 
ship Fund, has been awarded to Miss Shanks, Edinburgh, who 
qualified in the Edinburgh School of Art. This prize was 
won last year by another pupil of the Edinburgh School of 
Art. 

Professor Conway, of Manchester University, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Imperial Institute of 
Archeology of Berlin. 

Sir Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh, has been appointed 
architect for the new mechanical laboratory to be erected at 
Dundee College at a cost of 13,0007. It is hoped that the 
work will be commenced in May. 
wr. Harcourt, M.P., the First Commissioner of ‘Works, 
officially stated that Stirling Castle -passed under the control 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works in December 1906, when 
immediate steps were taken to rescue the ancient historic 
buildings from the condition of decay and defacement into 
which they were rapidly falling. Interesting original work of 
an architectural character has been discovered and preserved, 
and serious structural defects threatening the ruin of the 
actual fabric have been repaired. 

Mr. Henry Hill McConnal, of Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
FF.R.LB.A., architects, Walsall, died on the 11th inst. at the 
age of fifty-one after an illness of some months. Amongst 
other appointments Mr. McConnal was architect to the 
Walsall education committee. 


It is Proposea to erect a memorial in Southampton near 
the spot where the Pilgrim Fathers embarked in the 
Mayflower for America 300 years ago. Colonel Swalm, the 
United States Consul at the port, is interesting himself in the 
matter. ; | 

Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture on Monday at the 
University of London, South Kensington, on “The Later 
Italian Renaissance,” with illustrations. | 

The Gold Medal of the Surveyors’ Institution has been | 
awarded to Mr. W. G. S. Rolleston for his paper on “ The: 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1907.” a | 


The Income of the Edinburgh College of Art for session 
1907-8 was 3,842/. 4s. 2d., as against an estimated revenue 
of 3,770/. 5s. The actual expenditure was 3,798/. 7s. 9d., and 
the estimate 3.7571. 19s. . 


A Building Exhibition will be held in Mannheim from 
April 15 till May 15 next year. The Jocal union of German) 
architects have given it their support, and Professor Billing 
will make the necessary arrangements for the display oi 
designs. 


_ At the. Annual Meeting of the Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society Mr. A. Bulleid was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The annual report, referring to the excavations during 
the past season at the British cave village, under the joint) 
superintendence of Messrs, Bulleid and Gray, states that the| 
area of ground explored consisted of a large section of thé 
north-west quarter of the village. In all, 1,080 square yard: 
of ground were explored during the season. The total numbe! 
of dwelling sites and areas of clay had been brought up t 
ninety. The systematic examination of the entire site wal 
now complete, after sixteen years of excavation. The Society) 
had in hand an exhaustive monograph on the site, profusel} 
illustrated. The Society anticipates it will be one of the mos 
valuable books of reference on the late Celtic period of pre 
Roman Britain yet brought out. : 

A Number of Persons interested in preserving the amenit; 
of King’s College and Old Aberdeen have acquired a block 0 
old property in High Street, Old Aberdeen, with the view 0 
utilising the site for some purpose connected with th 
University, and thus guaranteeing a continuance of th 
necessary. quiet. and privacy hitherto. associated with th 
college buildings. The site, at present covered by a mass ¢ 
semi-ruinous buildings, extends to upwards of three-quarter 
of an acre. The purchasers, who acquired the property fo 
1,150/., have passed it to the University Court, along with — 
sum of 500/., on the understanding that in utilising th 
ground the University would, with the style of buildings to b 
erected, study to preserve the characteristic features of th 
locality, and not least the architectural proportions of the ol 
High Street. | 
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THE WEEK. 


Tur Estates Committee of the York City Council were 
no doubt acting in all sincerity when they recommended 
that Queen Margaret’s Archway, near Bootham Bar, 
should be removed for the greater safety and convenience 
of the tramway traffic, and should be re-erected on a 
site facing the Art School. The proposal, however, 
aroused a storm of opposition; protests were lodged by 
various local societies and prominent private citizens, 
and the movement was supported by the Archeological 
Institute and Society of Antiquaries. The City Council 
wisely gave way, and on Monday rejected the recom- 
mendation by thirty-four votes to four. The archway 
was probably erected in 1503 in honour of Queen 
Marearet, whose bridal procession passed through it 
when she spent the night at St. Mary’s Abbey on her 
way to Edinburgh, where she was to meet James IV., 
King of Scotland. In 1499 or 1500 there was a dispute 
between the Abbot of St. Mary’s, who was Bishop of 
CaRLISLE, and the Corporation, about the strip of land 
between the arch and Marygate. An appeal to the King 
was decided in favour of the Corporation. According to 
one authority, the Bishop, writing to the Corporation, 
said, ‘‘ When we broke our wall three years past to make 
our postern you did not dispute our right to do so; and 
then I, with the advice of my brethren and our council, 
proceeded further in making of our postern and the tower 
there, for the ease of us and our monastery, and the 
honour of the same, and for the strength and defence 
of the city.’’ ‘‘ Aye,’’ replied the Lord Mayor, ‘‘ but 
why did we not interfere? Because when we remon- 
Strated your lordship answered and said that the King’s 
_ good grace, then in his noble viage towards Scotland, 
would rest within your monastery, and-for his pleasure 
and passage to the Minster you would make the said 
postern.’’ 


Tue difference in opinion between what constitutes a 
mineralogist’s description of a mineral and that of one 
of the judges of the High Court is borne in upon us 
whenever a case arises. Science is measurement, and 
the mineralogist by unceasing efforts has been able to 
define the various planes of a mineral and the angles 
they form with each other. Mineralogy is, therefore, 
more precise than chemistry. But the judges know that 
in ordinary clayfields there are veins or beds which are 
called fireclay, and on which a higher value is placed. 
The law primarily does not consider that mineral rights 
can he transferred with ordinary fields. And conse- 
quently when an attempt was made to pursue one of the 
beds beneath a railway or at some distance below a 
reservoir there is surprise at the hardihood of the 
attempt, especially as the land was purchased by the 
railway at a costly price. The latest instance is found 
in an action between the Great Western Railway Co. 
and a china-clay company, with Viscount CLIFDEN as 
proprietor. The railway company sought to restrain the 
defendants from removing clay near a railway in Corn- 
wall. But Mr. Justice Evz, holding with many judges 
that china clay was a mineral, refused to interfere. The 
case was then brought before the Court of Appeal, where 
their lordships upheld the decision of Mr. Justice Ever. 
Lord Justice FtercHer Moutton was one of the three, 
and as he ranks high as a follower of science his judg- 
ment deserves close attention. His lordship gave a 
general outline of what he considered to be a mineral, 
and said a mineral was any substance that- could be 
got from within the surface of the earth which possessed 
a value in-use apart from its mere possession of bulk 
and weight. They had only to look at the map to see 
that so far from being the ordinary rock of the neigh- 
bourhood it was so rare that the discovery of it was 
somewhat like striking oil in Pennsylvania. It was con- 
sidered to be a very valuable discovery. 


| the land. 


He could find ! 


no case where it had been decided that a rare and 
valuable deposit like this was not a mineral within the 
meaning of the reservation. He held that the chma 
clay was a mineral, that it was not purchased by the 
Great Western Railway Co. when they purchased the 
land, and even if the minerals went down to the bottom 
of the earth they still belonged to the person who sold 
It will be seen that in his lordship’s definition 
science is ignored. Custom has made a bed or a col- 
lection of rotten stone valued at a higher rate than the 
neighbouring rocks, and as long as that is the case 
no importance will be given to the statement that granite 
and kaolin are identical, and that fireclay and blue clay 
are not to be treated as ordinary clays if there is an 
express belief among most men that there is a difference 
between them. 


WHEN JouN Britton wrote of Winchester Cathedral, 
about 1816, he thus spoke of the screen between the 
nave and the choir :—‘‘ It is a bad and unsightly object, 
said to have been designed by Inco Jones. It may 
be said to be in the Grecian or Roman style; indeed, 
it may be pronounced anything but in place and in 
harmony. It is discordant, and highly displeasing, and 
betrays a deplorable want of feeling in the person or 
persons who designed it for the station, and in those 
who have sanctioned its continuance for so many years. 
In niches are two bronzes of kings in armour, which do 
not improve the effect or appropriation of this offensive 
screen.’’ It was replaced in 1828 by a Gothic screen 
designed by a local architect named GarBeTtT; this was 
again displaced by the present open oak screen from 
the designs of Sir Grupert Scorr as a memorial to 
Bishop WILBERFORCE and Dean Garnier. ‘The Classic 
screen after removal was packed away in the triforium 
of the south transept. Here it has rested until the 
present day. But it has once more become obnoxious 
to the authorities, for Mr. T. G. Jackson has insisted 
on its heavy load being taken away from the transept. 
The question has been raised as to its ultimate destina- 
tion. There would probably be little opposition if the 
Dean and Chapter were to endeavour to find a purchaser, 
for it, and to employ the money towards the Restoration 
Fund works. It would not be an unfitting conclusion 
to its connection with the cathedral. The two bronze 
statues of James I. and Cuaruzs I., which occupied the 
niches, have been set up in the west end of the nave. 
They were presented by the latter monarch, who paid 
the sum of 3401. to the sculptor, Hupmrr Le Susur, 
together with an additional 40/. for the cost of their 
carriage to Winchester. 


AuTHoucH the restoration of Wymondham parish 
church was commenced in 1901, the accounts have only 
just been settled. The total cost was 20,2051., and of 
this 14,1181. was paid by one family. Three years ago 
there was a debt of 1,6001. still remaining; this amount 
has now been raised, and a small balance is available 
for carrying out some further work, including vestries 
for the clergy and choir, and a reredos. The sum of 
18,2441. 9s: ld. had been paid for work on the fabric 
itself, whilst 1,836/. 10s. 3d. had been expended in 
lighting, heating apparatus, bells, furniture and fittings, 
and 1241. 11s. 8d. in expenses in the production and 
distribution of the appeal. Wymondham is nine miles 
from Norwich, and was formerly celebrated for.its manu- 
facture. of wooden ware.. About 1260 an arrangement 
was entered into by which the eastern portion of the 
church was reserved for the monks, and the nave for 
the parishioners. This was in consequence of a decision 
by Pope Innocent IV., that the parish church was under 
the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon of Norro.x and not 
under that of the Prior. In 1573 the inhabitants com- 
menced the erection of a tower at the west end in order 
to be independent of the bells used by the monks. The 
work was delayed by frequent disputes between the two 
parties, and was not completed till seventy years later. 
Wymondham Church is now in'a complete state of repair. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


Ie the first meeting on Thursday of last week can be taken 


as an augury there can be little doubt of the success 


‘of the new Concrete Institute. Sir Henry Tanner, who 


presided, can claim credit for removing official prejudices 
against concrete mainly by demonstrating on a grand scale 
the utility of the material. Although so lately established, 
Mr. Sacus was able to announce the adherence of about 
320 members, nearly half of whom are members of the 
Institution of. Civil Engineers; there are also twenty-five 
distinguished Colonial engineers. The Americans, it 
appears, are expending about 25,0001. on investigations 
into concrete and its reinforcement. The Germans are 
devoting 20,0001. to a similar purpose. It was only 
reasonable to suggest that contributions from public funds 
in this country should similarly be forthcoming to aid 
in extending our knowledge of the subject. 

Briefly summarised, the objects of the Institute could 
be stated as follows :—(a) To advance the knowledge of con- 
crete and reinforced concrete, and direct attention to the 
uses to which these materials can be best applied; (b) to 
afford the means of communication between persons en- 
gaged in the design, supervision, and execution of works 
in which concrete and reinforced concrete are employed 
(excluding all questions connected with wages and trade 
regulation) ; (c) to arrange periodical meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing practical dnd scientific subjects bearing 
upon the application of concrete and reinforced concrete, 
and to conduct-such investigations and to issue such pub- 
lications as may be deemed desirable. 

There are several special reasons by which England 
should lead in an inquiry of the sort. In the first place 
there is an historic interest. The Romans while in Britain 
executed large structures in their peculiar style of concrete, 
and the material was used in connection with some 
medieval buildings. Of infinitely greater importance in 
connection with modern concrete construction was the 
utilising of the slob accumulated on the coasts of the 
Thames and Medway. Nature had commenced her 
chemical experiments, and Francis and the Bazury 
WuitTEes were shrewd enough to take advantage of the 


‘treasure presented to them. A tribute to their success is 


seen by the adoption of the name ‘‘ Portland Cement ’’ to 
distinguish the highest class of imitation they can produce. 
And it happens at the present day that Portland cement 
is SO associated with concrete we can hardly imagine a 
separation between them. Anyone who will take the 
trouble of glancing at the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Institute of British Architects might easily infer 
that‘a concrete era was about to spread all ovér the country. 
Mr. Grorce Gopwin had industriously collected a large 
number of observations, and he explained the manner of 
working as it was practised in Government buildings at 
Chatham and elsewhere. _Rospert ABRAHAM was then 
building the new Bridewell at Westmmster, the site of 
which was afterwards utilised for the ‘Westminster 
Cathedral. It could not be considered, if judged by a 
modern standard, as a high-class mixture, for it consisted 
of one-ninth lime, two-ninths sand, and six-ninths gravel. 
But what contributed to its value, he said, was casting the 
concrete from a height instead of being laid in steps or 
layers. At that time it is doubtful whether any country 
in Europe was engaged in larger operations with concrete 


than England. The French continued faithful to their. 


béton, pisé, and other mixtures. 
The enthusiasm for the erection of railways throughout 


the country might be expected to have offered countless | 


opportunities for meeting difficulties in an economical 
manner by means of concrete. But not even the Younger 
Brunet, who was far in advance of his time, attempted 
to anticipate the present age. Two explanations may be 
offered to account for his indifference. The humblest of 
all classes of navvies were supposed to be the workers in 
concrete. It was also taken for granted that while the 
material formed an excellent mass in the foundations or 
other parts of a large structure, it could not be exposed to 
the weather, for the rain entered and dissolved the interior. 
The consequence was that although concrete was used it 


was not visible, and its qualities being obscured from 
observation, were ignored. Architects, however, were not 
entirely indifferent to the advantages of concrete for floors, 
and some interesting discussions took place over fifty years 
ago which showed. their indebtedness to the, French. 
Captain Fowxe was deputed by the Government to make — 
an investigation of concrete floors and iron beams, and the 
result must have startled a great many people by the 
varieties to be found in the construction of Paris houses. — 

There was still room for a more intimate connection 
between ironwork and concrete than was to be seen in flat 
or arched floors and girders. Traditions have been afloat 
about the simple origin of the first application of reinforce- 
ment. Some future BecKMANN will hereafter have oppor- 
tunities to display his research on the subject. But once ~ 
reinforcement was established as a system there seemed — 
no end to the number of arrangements which were claimed * 
to be adapted to impart strength. Marwires, metallic net- 
ting, double and single bars, all had advocates in America, 
and all found people who were willing to adopt them. The © 
consequence is that a man who would pose as an authority © 
on all varieties of American systems would be entitled to 
be considered as an encyclopedist. In England the — 
systems are much fewer, though it must be allowed there 
are a sufficient number to enable any varieties of construe— 
tion to be satisfactorily dealt with. 

The address of Mr. C. I’. Marsu, one of the engmeers 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, was well adapted as an 
introductory discourse. The subject was the ‘* Composi-~ 
tion and Uses of Plain and Reinforced Concrete,’’ and from ~ 
its comprehensiveness would appeal to those who were not 
called upon to deal with abstruse problems. Mr. Mars 
pointed out that natural cements were not to be compared 
with such as Portland, although it is to be feared they are 
sometimes placed on the market where Portland cement is 
specified, Why nature should become engaged ‘in the 
making of cement is not known. But there is little im- 
provement on her work, while the manufacturers of arti- 
ficial cement are advancing every year. Mr. Mars# is 
a strong advocate for fine grinding, and the extent to which 
it is now carried is almost incredible.. For the mixing of , 
concrete, instead of saying 1 to 4, 1 to 6, &c., Mr. Mars 
suggests that definite proportions of cement, sand, and 
stone should always be adopted. Machine-mixing, he 
stated, gave a more eyen concrete than hand-mixing, if 
‘batch ’? mixers were used. Other things being equal, 
he says, the harder the aggregate the better the concrete. 
If fire resistance is desirable it is advisable to avoid the use 
of flints as aggregates. But if they must be used they 
ought to be broken. Mr. Marsu says the waterproofing” 
of concrete structures is becoming a question of great im- 
portance, but if cracks arise not much is gained. He 
believes that with dense concrete which is well worked 
round reinforcements there need be no fear of the steel 
becoming oxidised. ~ He advises the adoption of high 
carbon steel as a reinforcement; but for compression 
members should not be stressed to their allowed limit, and 
for hooped members it was advisable to use high carbon 
steel for the longitudinal reinforcements. 

It is remarkable that deformed bars offer more resist- 
ance than plain bars against sliding through conerete. But 
for mesh reinforcements the Institute might well ascertain 
their relative merits. Another subject worthy of experi- 
ment is the percentage of superimposed loading which 
should be applied to finished structures. 

The important subject of architecture in relation to 
concrete structures was next taken up. It is the question 
of questions for many of our readers. Mr. Marsu appears: 
somewhat disappointed. because a larger number 
specialists has not appeared. It was to be hoped, he said, 
that these firms would adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions and become specialists in a broader sense than they 
were at the present time. They occupied a very advan- 
tageous position with regard to the designing and carrying 
out of reinforced concrete works, having considerable ex- 
perience of the practical methods of construction. With — 
reinforced conerete, perhaps to a greater extent than any 
other structural material, the practical considerations 0 
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design. 


Institute may be able to create. 
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construction influenced the, scientific and economical 
It could not reasonably be expected that rein- 
forced concrete would remain a multitude of various more 
or less rational systems, relymg on more or less valid 
patents, If such were to be the case it was to be feared 
that its employment would be seriously affected. But 
what is the use of preparing a vast number of 
designs for the various buildings’ in which rein- 
forced concrete could be adopted with advantage 
when there is no certainty about a commission and 
the design would lose its novelty? One remarkably 
cheap church was produced at Montmartre, in Paris; but 
there does not appear to be any sign of a rival to it. Mr. 
Marsu declared this method of construction was not, and 
could not be, split up into defined systems: it must be 
adapted to the requirements of each case in the best manner 
possible ; and while all honour was due to those men who, 


8s proprietors of the various systems, had undoubtedly 
~ borne the labour and heat of the day, it was to be sincerely 


hoped that they would not try and hinder the advancement 
of this very excellent method of construction by petty dis- 
putes, but would come to take a broad view of the whole 
question. . 

There is much in his words. Certain companies have 
acted as pioneers, and have prepared the minds of English- 


men by a very large outlay on designs, treatises, calcula- | 


tions, and other methods necessary for publicity. It would 
be contrary to all equity if all those efforts were by some 
quibble declared to be outside the pale which the Concrete 
The conditions of the 
wartare are exciting ; but now, as heretofore, may the best 
men succeed. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREEK 
ORDERS. 

YRON apostrophised Greek temples and other ruins, 
although he was aware there were no precedents for 
his enthusiasm among native poets. Care was taken 
by the builders to have every stone perfect, but it must 
have been realised that geometrical precision was without 
much influence on the emotions. If it were not for the 
bas-reliefs and statues which the Greeks incorporated, as 
it were, with their buildings, we should not probably 
reverence the fragments of their temples as we do. Utility 
has no part in it, for the notion that Greek architecture 
could be, even if we had received it intact, of much utility 
to modern requirements has long been abandoned. 

But from its position in the history of architecture, 
especially since its influence is to be traced down eyen to 
the present, Greece cannot be displaced. It is profitable 
to note how the artistic refinement of its designers adapted 
the ill-regulated and poorly combined ornament of Eas- 
tern and ruder nations, and how proportion, symmetry 
and grace became blended in the stone and marble develop- 
ments of the timber hut which served the polished 
Athenians for the temples of their gods, and housed the 
‘creations of a Purpras. 

Classic architecture may almost be summed up as a 
continuous repetition of columns and entablature ; the sup- 
port, however simple, becomes a thing of beauty, so that 
the sight of a few battered monoliths looming against the 
sky is a recompense for weary travel to arid Palmyra or 
the dusty Forum of Rome, and suffices to make men brave 
malaria in the south of Italy or Sicily. Then the entabla- 
ture, with its plain breadth of architrave and frieze, 
became the vehicle for the sculptor’s art, and the pro- 
tecting cornice is a worthy burden for such columns to 
hear, so that it seems needless to ask what may be within 
the enclosure of so goodly a framework. We have but 
‘to look at comparative plans of ancient temples and cathe- 
drals to have this distinctive difference between Classic 
and Christian architecture impressed indelibly on the 
mind, The one is all designed from the outside, and the 
other from within. In the former the external architec- 
tural effect’ seems the sole purpose of the whole building, 


while in the latter it is the reverse. : 


~ “Glance at the plan of the Temple of J upiter Olympus, 


| the same nation, is of use to us only for education. 


for instance, with its double range of columns to the flanks 
and triple arid quadruple ranges at the ends. The cella 
within looks as if it might have been dispensed with 
altogether. What, according to modern ideas, we should 
call the building is naught, and its outer ornamental shell, 
or rather screen, becomes the all-in-all. lt may be an 
interesting problem. for antiquarians to wrangle over, 
whether this cella was roofless; but, as far as we are con- 
corned, Greek architecture remains petrified in its enve- 
lope. 

fie is then in the relation between the column and its 
entablature that the harmony of proportions of Classic 
architecture consists, and in the refinement of the details 
that its artistic character is developed. Thus it is that 
the word “‘ order,’’ as signifying the ordonnance of these 
two features, has come to be regarded as the synonym for 
architectural style, and the practice of the Greeks, from 
the perfection with which they worked out three or four. 
problems of varied treatment of them, as an architectural 
law fit to govern all ages. Were this so, we moderns 
would have but one course open—namely, that of erect-. 
ing our buildings as the Greeks did the: celle of their 
temples, and shrouding them with a forest of columns, 
bound together by their entablature; and, as we should: 
not be content with celle of one storey, then. to pile one. 
upon another with successive belts of orders about them. 
Such.a problem in such a climate as ours would prove in- 
soluble. Italian architecture (so-called) is indeed but. an 
attempt at its solution. 

The architecture of Greece, like its language, is dead, 
and its study, like that of the glorious literature left by 
We 
can, however, learn from it principles that are valuable, 
and turn to it for guidance in rhythm, harmony and. grace, 
and we can draw from it a feeling for proportion such as 
is nowhere else to be obtained. 

The earliest and most national Greek order, and the one, 
which seems to have been almost exclusively. used for 
religious purposes—then, as now, the highest.to which 
human art could be devoted—was the Doric. The deriva- 
tion from the wooden-hut type is, however, more evident 
and less disguised in this than in any other of the orders, 
the triglyphs being unmistakably suggestive of the ends. 
of the transverse wooden beams resting on the longitudinal, 
architrave ; and in the columns the absence of base mould- 
ings indicates the posts with their feet buried in the soil ; 
and the plain unmoulded abacus, the piece of wood neces- 
sarily placed upon the top of the post to prevent its piercing 
and injuring the superincumbent beam: - These features 
are, however, individually and collectively treated with 
such ability that. nothing incongruous offends us, and while 
the general effect is majestic, the eye is charmed on the . 
closest inspection by the details. 

The Doric column, from its great bulk and by its rest- 
ing on so large a space, and being underpinned, as it were, 
by long and massive steps, does not, even in appearance, 
need a base, the practical object of which is to distribute 
the weight borne by the support. The delicate fluting 
adds refinement and emphasises the vertical form. Its 
diminution and entasis give it a grace which reconciles the 
ideal post to its material—stone or marble. The delicate 
neck mouldings beneath the ovolo of the capital (a remi- 
niscence, perhaps, of those withes binding the suggested 
reeds of the Egyptian column which are the prototype of 
the Doric flutings) afford-a contrast not too hard with the 
vertical lines which have led up to them, and a good pre- 
paration for, and at the same time a contrast to, the finely 
swelling form of the ovolo moulding which is the exquisite 
support of the abacus. 

The entablature is no less excellent and. complete. 
First we have, resting on the columns and expressive of 
such rest by. its plain surface, the architrave, opposing by, 
its horizontality the verticality. of the columns’ below. 
Then in the frieze these two elements are combined in a 
secondary proportion, thus, while repeating the idea so 
as to impress it, preventing the major contrast from being» 
too abrupt and harsh. The triglyphs (double in number to: 
the columns), with their channels and the metopes betweeny 
them, are the divisions of the frieze which have the above- 
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named parts to play; and even the small gutte (possibly, 
" as supposed, to represent the drips of rain pendant from the 
primitive transverse beam-ends) aid in this object by 
slightly, and only slightly, interrupting the otherwise too 
rigid form of the architrave, and calling attention to the 
serenity of its breadth. Lastly, we have the cornice, with 
its horizontal unbroken upper portion prominent, as the 
fitting completion of the composition, binding down the 
whole and securing the effect of general repose, while the 
mutules and their delicate guttee (doubled in number to 
the metopes below them, as they were to the columns) 
carry into the soffit the same feeling, on the principles of 
composition universally reeggnised in every art of having 
one dominant idea, heightened by contrast and confirmed 
by repetition, maintained throughout. The simplicity both 
of the conception and its execution is thus extreme, and, 
when discovered, the composition seems as obvious as the 
method of making the egg stand on end did to the cayviflers 
against CoLUMBUS, but it took more than the genius of a 
CoLumBus to bring the solution of this problem to perfec- 
tion. 

After all, what we have described was but the frame- 
work upon which the sculptor’s art was to be lavished and 
by which more subtle contrasts and harmonies were to be 
introduced, as in the lines formed by the attitudes of the 
figures and in the treatment of the surfaces of nude flesh 
and complicated draperies. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to show what Greek arcliitecture was, as exemplified 
by the general design of its glorious Doric order. It is 
not, however, to the ‘‘ evanescence of the finer spirit of 
the qualities of simplicity and harmony that the difficulty 
of applying Grecian architecture to modern practice may 
be referred.’’ It is rather that, as already pointed out, 
Greek architecture is a dead language, unsuitable to the 
wants of any other age but its own. 

We cannot leave the Doric order without special refer- 
ence to that monument which was the chief glory of Athens 
—the Parthenon, which, by some of its more ornamental 
details, seems to have partaken of Ionic influence. 
manner in which it crowned the Acropolis was most artistic 
in effect, while no building in the world has so united in 
itself the more expressive art of sculpture. Nor did it 
stand isolated and naked, as those who have studied it from 
drawings and models alone are apt to imagine, but, as the 
majestic central object in a group of buildings finely 
arranged and composed in harmony with a splendid site, it 
can have been excelled by no other human structure. 

There is no doubt that if there be a Greek order—that 
is, a system which bound by rules the practice of archi- 
tecture in Classic times—it was this Doric. It seéms to 
have been so based upon a modulus that, given the dimen- 
sions of a single column and entablature, and the temples 
could be composed as a matter of course, like a family 
brotherhood, differing only in minute details. The sub- 
division alluded to of the frieze into compartments would 
almost compel this; yet the Doric is the only so-called 
order of which this can be said, and is, in fact, the special 
architecture of the Greeks, of which the other examples 
referred to were but later varieties with importations of 
Oriental or other influence, and not in the same sense 
‘orders ’’ at all. 

In the Ionic we see no such fixed rules, nor any neces- 
sity for or advantage that would have accrued from such. 
We see, however, a wider departure from’ the original 
timber type and a less subtle distribution of parts, as if the 
assumption of unwonted liberty or licence had sapped the 
power of refining the details to the same extent as before. 
But the column again is a very beautiful object, though 
the entablature is less so. The column has gained the addi- 


tion of a base, and rightly so, because the diameter of the- 


shaft is so much diminished as’ to need one to spread the 
weight upon the steps which form the base line. Very 
beautiful also is the Ionic base in itself , and it became the 
parent of all the bases to columns throughout the Middle 
Ages. The lonic base ofswhich we speak may be said to 
consist of an upper and lower torus or projecting roll 
moulding, with a scotia or hollow moulding between them, 
with intervening fillets. In the Classic examples the two 
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rolls are nearly similar in size, but in after ages the upper 
one is diminished and the lower increases almost to an. 
extravagant extent. Some other examples of Ionic bases, 
which resemble piles of plates and with additional hollows, 
may be dismissed as exceptional fancies. The shaft is com- 
paratively attenuated and elegant, but lacks the masculine’ 
vigour of the Doric; and the capital, a refinement upon 
some Eastern monstrosity, might certainly be considered. 
in the same light, having nothing about 16 founded upon 
common sense which could be considered distinctive of an 
‘“‘order,’’ reasonably so called. Whatever origin the 
volutes may have had, ladies’ curls, rams’ horns, or sea 
shells, or, as far more probable, some Asiatic ornament, 
derived from the curling tendril of a plant (such as was 
more reasonably imitated in the Corinthian), they were 
developed into unmeaning excrescences which, though not 
without elegance, deserved no immortality. The entabla- 
ture, with the signs of its derivation, lost its character and 
prominence. The triglyphs were discarded because the 
attenuation of the columns had rendered it undesirable to 
extend the vertical lines: all the mass of the entablature, 
arranged in horizontal courses alone, was not more tham 
was required to counterbalance the columns themselves. 
But as this would be monotonous, and the cornice was 
necessarily a congeries of mouldings, the architrave was” 
ruled like a copybook to give it a resemblance of richness, ~ 
and the frieze left plain as a contrast between them, or left. 
to be decorated occasionally with sculpture in low relief. 
Here, then, is a great falling-off from the Doric arrange- — 
ment. The breadth, so valuable in the architrave of that 
order for the appearance of solidity and as a contrast to 
the flutings of the shaft immediately below, was wholly 
lost ; and the result, though certainly elegant, is undeniably 
tame. As to the crux of Classic critics and archeologists, 
the associated group of buildings of the Erechtheum, this, 
though picturesque—a quality not thought generally to 
appertain to Greek work—seems wanting as a composi- 
tion, and in its more lavish enrichment to bespeak the 
coming decadence of taste. The minute ornaments of the 
necking of the columns are overdone, and the upper torus 
of the base frittered with its guilloche, and the abacus — 
is reduced to insignificance. 
The Corinthian might have greater claim than the Ionic 
to be considered as an ‘‘ order.’’ It is something more 
than a mere variation from that and the Doric which had 
preceded it, and has had even more influence than either 
upon the architecture of later days. Less pure and simple 
it was more pliable, and lent itself more readily to the ex- 
pression of Roman pomp and luxury. It was by the intro- 
duction of floral ornament as an element of decoration that. 
it won its success. Everything before had been rigidly 
conventional ; but in seizing upon the acanthus, although 
they put it into a straight jacket and used it most orderly 
and docked it of all freedom, yet there was life in it that 
could not be wholly restrained and in time would have its 
way. We have, indeed, few Greek examples of this order 
extant, and those are not altogether chargeable with the. 
attributes we have described as belonging to it. The truth 
is that the Corinthian is rather Roman than Greek. The 
few really Hellenic specimens, if they stood alone, would 
have been considered as but a step beyond the more florid 
Ionic and as special creations of fancy, which rather cast 
aside than imposed architectural rules. Of such the best 
known is the Choragic monument of LysicraTEs. Here, 
for the first time, the column is not essential, but is an. 
ornament attached to a wall. But the order suggested by 
it and its entablature is more attenuated and less vigorous. 
The lengthened capital, with its rows of foliage and caulicoli 
at the angles, is the distinguishing feature ; the other varia- 
tions in detail, irrespective of proportion, are not important. 


The Earl of Craven, who owns the land on which is the 
celebrated “ White Horse” cut in the chalk of the Berkshire’ 
Downs, above Uftington, has recently had this landmark 
“scoured” and cleared from the long grass and rubbish that. 
had accumulated upon it. The “scouring” has been com- 
pleted according to the carefully-preserved plans, 
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CORNISH MONUMENTS. 


IR NORMAN LOCKYER, president of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society, at the 
annual meeting on Friday asked whether the original 
idea that the Cornish monuments had astronomical relations 
had been more established by the more recent facts than 
by the previous ones? For the moment, he said, they 
need not consider how old the monuments were. But 
among them the most interesting of them all—it was unique 
in its complexity—were the Botallack circles—a regular 
tangle of circles. When he saw the wonderful drawing of 
Borlase’s, published in his book in 1769, he thought all those 
circles were still extant. He found the site, but there was 
not a single stone standing. But he was so struck with the 
tremendoug complexity, so unlike anything else on the 
planet, that he thought it worth while to look into it. Borlase 
had been very careful to give the north and south line. Tak- 
ing it as true north, he (Sir Norman) was able to get 
the azimuths from one circle to the other, and was delighted 
to find that, with very small variations, there was not a single 
azimuth from the centre of one circle to another which had 
not already been tabulated in some way or another in the 
Cornish monuments. They could now tell them the dates at 
which the circles were built, and they could say one was 
built 400 years before another, and that a group was built in 
the May year. They might take it, he thought, that the year 
1700 8.c. showed them the beginning of the activity at the 
Botallack circles. He felt justified in stating that the circles 
at Botallack were built at two different times, about 300 or 
400 years apart. The first took place about 1700 B.c., and 
the first group of circles, like others in Cornwall, were built 
with the quarters of the May year, and the others of the 
solstitial year. The Cornish Society for the study of ancient 
monuments could now say that if anybody would give them 
an azimuth they would reconstruct antiquity. They would 
be struck by the many observations already obtained—aAber- 
deen, Cornwall, Orkneys, Somerset, Stonehenge, South and 
North Wales. Throughout all those localities they got the 
same declinations if the intention of the builders was the 
same. Sir Norman showed a summary of alignments with 
Pleiades, which gave them a connected story from 2120 B.c., 
at Boscawen Un, to 1000 B.c. at Tregeseal. If they took a 
eromlech or a circle in its natural state, they could in five 
minutes say to which category it belonged. During the past 
week he had had a list of about twenty dolmens, and there 
was not one which had not its counterpart in either Cornwall 
or Devon. A long list of alignments with Arcturus was 
thrown upon the screen, and Sir Norman said the dates 
were from 2600 to 1400 B.c. As to the summer and winter 
solstices, even in Cornwall, where they were saturated with 
monuments, they would be astonished to know that so much 
work had been accomplished since Mr. J. B. Cornish and 
himself stood at The Merry Maidens three years ago. He 
was absolutely certain the main intention was firmly estab- 
lished, and he hoped the observations would go on, for the 
more observations made, the more certain would be the result 
of the inquiry and the advancement of science. 


HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


HE opening meeting of the session of Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association was held last week, when Mr. John 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A., the president, delivered his inaugural 
address. The subject was “The Architectural History of 
Holyrood Abbey Church.’”’ He said much had been written 
and spoken on this subject, but it seemed to him that their 
attention might be still further directed to the architectural 
history of the building as read from the stones themselves 
asa reliable source of information. In the few records of 
the abbey there was no account of the progress of building, 
but the gradual growth and general development in style 
was as distinctly marked there as elsewhere, and showed 
that at first at any rate it was not very much behind that 
of northern England. There was this difference between 
the two, that while the English work showed a continuous 
advance the Scottish showed a harking back to older forms. 
In Scottish churches the side aisles of the nave were often 


vaulted, but the central aisle seldom. That the complete ~ 


nave of Holyrood was intended to be rib-vaulted when its 
building was undertaken he thought could be borne out by 
existing evidence. One noticed anomalous features in the 
west tower. At first sight it appeared to be transitional, 
but these features were archaisms. The unique and interest- 
ing series of heads occurring between the arcade arches were 
sometimes said to be late insertions. They seemed to be 
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portrait busts, round faced and high cheek-boned, and were 
undoubtedly coeval with the surrounding work. Mr. Watson 
referred to the great west door as the jewel of the building, 
and said that with the exception of the west doorway of 
Kirkwall Cathedral it was approached by no others in 
Scotland for the individuality of character manifested in 
every part of its design and the variety, verve, and tender- 
ness of its carving. Concluding, Mr. Watson emphasised 
that since the fabric came under the care of His Majesty’s 
present chief architect for Scotland the preservation of the 
old walls had received the careful attention of one who was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of architecture. and 
the repairs supervised by him. Further preservations were 
being done in a manner which made one regret that the 
same method had not been adopted earlier. Mr. Oldrieve 
had experimented with the cleaning from soot and dirt of 
a carved capital and voussoir of an arch, and had clearly 
proved that where the skin had not eroded this could be 
removed without injury. He (Mr. Watson) thought the 
view might be accepted that this soot-begrimed fabric was 
not the hopeless ruin some would wish them to. believe. 
Setting sentiment aside, he was one of those who maintained 
the opinion that the walls could sustain a load as great as 
they did before, and that for centuries to come. 


THE CRAYS AND ORPINGTON.” 
HE Cray Valley, though possessing undoubted natural 
beauty, has suffered sadly in the race for wealth. The 
blight of smoke, terrace houses and population has crept up 
the Cray from the Thames, its big black brother, and reaches 
us here at the Cray’s source, Orpington. Yet to-day we have 
walked through orchards in the garden of England, and hops 
of the hop county grow here. Hops seem destined to be for 
ever a political watchword. When first brought here from 
the Low Countries it was said ‘‘ heresy and hops’’ came in 
together, hence the old ballad :— 
The Ex-alt-ation of Ale. 
‘* For now, as they say, beer bears it away, 
The more is the pity if right might prevail, 
For with this same beer came heresy here. 
The old Catholic drink is a pot of good ale.’’ 


Before dealing with the places we have visited this after- 
noon it is only fair to mention the river, which is their 
natural link and from which all are named. The word 
‘Cray ’’ seems to have evolved from Saxon crecca, meaning 
‘€a small brook,’’ and it was spelt variously Craie, Creye, 
Creie, Crey, in Medizval times. Lambarde, in his ‘“‘ Per- 
ambulation of Kent ’’ in 1570, tells us :—‘‘ The place is named 
of the water Cray which beginneth at Newel, in Orpington 
(untruly so named for Dorpendon, which signifieth the head 
or spring of the Hillwater), runneth by Sainte Marie Cray, 
Poules Cray, Fotes Cray, and Crayford (to all of which it 
likewise giveth name), and commeth at length to Dartford, 
where it mingleth with the River Darenth and so openeth 
into the Thamise.”’ 

Of paper mills, in which the Cray seems to specialise, it 
is interesting to note that Lambarde says:—‘‘ Upon this 
Darenth also have lately been erected 2 milles of rare devise 
(or rather singular within our realme), the one employed 
for the making of all sortes of paper.’’ He adds that the 
Cray ‘‘ is well stored with trout of excellent flavour and more 
than ordinary size.’’ Alas! our Cray of to-day scarcely 
suggests a trout stream. And now specifically for our visits. 
St. Mary Cray is a large church of three aisles, with north 
and south chapels, chancel and west tower. Three churches 
are mentioned in Domesday Survey within the paramount 
manor of Orpington, and it is certain that one of these was 
St. Mary Cray. 

Though largely restored externally, the interior has been 
carefully preserved, and has this blessedness that it smells 
old, though whether this is due to its Early English arcade 
or to the slumbering presence of our ancestors within their 
Jacobean tombs I cannot determine. The principal restora- 
tion was about thirty-four years ago, when the most interest- 
ing timber porch was replaced by one in stone. The original 
porch was weather-boarded, and contained a priest’s chamber 
with a squint into the church, which has since been filled in. 
There are several pieces of old oak screenwork in the church, 
that across the tower, Decorated in character, having been 
formerly the chancel screen, that surrounding the chapel on 
the south side being Perpendicular. The chantry at the east 
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* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by Mr 
H. Franklyn Murrell, A.R.1.B.A. 
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end of the north aisle is sometimes called ‘‘ The Mount”’ 
chapel, having been connected with a family residing at that 
house. The south chapel contains tombs of the Hodsell 
family. The fine old tower, the most picturesque feature of 
the church externally, has five bells dating from about 1600. 
The church has an unusually fine hagioscope. There is an 
interesting record of an inventory of parish goods in 1552, 
mentioning among other articles ‘‘ chalices of silver and gilte, 
copes of cremson, grene silke and blewe velvet, bells suted in 
steple, a sainct belle of brasse, one Bible and paraphrase of 
Erasmus and one pair of organes.”’ 


Paul’s Cray Hill. 

There is evidence that this spot, on rising ground well 
above the Cray valley, has been the site of a house for many 
generations. The Ferrebys, or Ferbys, moved here from their 
old. seat at Speldhurst, where they had resided under 
Edward II. and Edward III. Andrew Ferby held Paul’s 
Cray Hill in Henry VII.’s time, and Lennard Ferby seems 
to have much improved the house and built the oldest portion 
now standing. In 1722 the property passed to the Chapmans, 
and by the kind permission of Canon Chapman we were able | 


St, MAry CRAY CHURCH. 


to inspect the house to-day. The house has just-that charm 
which follows careful occupation by one family for genera- 
tions. Family. portraits, pictures of old London, rare 
political prints, swords, pikes and curios from round the 
world all are here. One of the most interesting, features 
externally. is the brick garden gateway, with the date 1632 ° 
in a terra-cotta panel and the initials ‘‘L. F.”’ of Lennard _ 
Ferby, its builder. er : 
It is said that there were five such gateways in the garden 
wall. .The greater part of the present house was built. in 
1825 in. the Elizabethan style, keeping the character of the 
older portion which is faced in stucco.. There is.a fine picture 
of.a Chapman who lived here for ninety-four years, a great 
sportsman and rather a Jacobite, and the little room can still 
be seen where the jolly old gentleman would drink the “ true. 
king’s health’ on his knees, passing his glass, over the water. 
in true Royalist fashion. gee 
In the beautiful-park in which the house stands have been. 
found from time to time pits of a dene-hole character ; not 
so long ago.two horses were killed through. falling suddenly 
into a pit 20 feet deep while at work in a field near the house. - 


St. Paulinus Cray. 


This church is dedicated to St. Paulinus, who accom- 
panied Augustine, the apostle of Kent, on his mission and 
became first. Bishop of Rochester. St. Paulinus is called in 
old manuscripts Paulins Cray or Cray Paulins, while in 
‘‘Textus Roffensis’’ it is called Rodolphus Cray. Paul’s 
Cray is entered in Domesday record as the possession of the 
Bishop.of Bayeux, afterwards passing to Simon de Oray,. 
‘‘ Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports,’ and afterwards to the. 
Scroopes. The path conducting,.to the church was originally - 


' through the water, and picking your way to church must have 


been. rather an exciting diversion. The church consists at | 
present of nave, chancel, south aisle, north and south chapels 
and, tower; the two arches, clearly, visible on the outside in. 
the north wall of nave, are sufficient: evidence of:an original 
north aisle. “ The chief architectural interest of, the church :is - 
the carving of the nave capitals. Of Late Transitional cha- 
racter, it seems to show the crude strivings for an art which . 
was to consummate in such glories as Westminster and Lin- 
coln. The south aisle was rebuilt in 1839 and the whole | 
fabric restored in 1864. The west door is of good Karly | 


ORPINGTON CHURCH: WEST DOORWAY. 


English character ; it is illustrated.in one of the standard. + 


Orpington. ae 

The town of Orpington is full of architectural interest; ' 
I doubt if many parishes so near London could show such a — 
fascinating group of buildings. Thechurch, of Saxon founda- 
tion ; within a stone’s throw ‘‘ The Priory,’’ with fourteenth- | 
century remains; and Bark Hart, of Elizabethan memory, ~ 
only separated from the church on the south side by a ‘narrow * 
‘passage. Of the last we read that Percyvale Hart, Hsq., in ~ 
1573, here entertained Elizabeth, who on hér arrival was ° 
addressed: by a nymph who personated the genius of the house. 
Philipott states that Elizabeth received caresses by the afore- 
said nymph; perhaps.the Atheneum could tell us whéch ~ 
version is*most consistent with the virgin queen’s character. — 
Then followed a mimic seafight, at: which Elizabeth was | 
delighted, and desired the mansion to be named Bark Hart. © 


works on Gothic. 


Orpington Church. le 


‘ Our first and last visits to-day are nearly related, as Ail | 
Saints, Orpington, is the paramount parish to St. Mary * 
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Cray, as also to Downe, Hayes and Knockholt. There is 
record that Hadsige, one of Canute’s chaplains in 1032, gave 
his manor of Orpington to Christchurch, Canterbury, to 
God’s servants for garment land, becoming himself afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Practically no remains of Had- 
sige’s church can be seen now, though at the restoration of 
1873 undoubted evidence of Saxon work was obtained at a 


PAUL'S CRAY HILL HOUSE. 


point in the south wall of the nave, which must have been 
the junction of the old nave and chancel. The Saxon church 
seems to have served during the Norman period, the principal 
alterations taking place at the very beginning of the Karly 
English, and it is owing to this work that the church has 
such absorbing interest. The wonderful west door, the chancel 
arch, the lower stage of the tower, all these may quite possibly 
have been erected at the same time. ' 

The west door is one of the most beautiful examples of 
Transitional work in the county. Its chevron ornament retains 
the Norman character, whereas the dog-tooth and slightly 
- pointed arch suggest the dawn of the next period. The holy- 

water stoup, formed by cutting the inner shaft on the south 
side of the door, is eloquent tribute to the destructive 
piety of alater period. The position of the tower, forming as 
it does a vaulted transept, is very unusual. Its present 
stumpy proportions are due to a great storm in 1771, which 


St. PAUL’S CRAY CHURCH. 


destroyed: the timber spire and necessitated the removal of 
the upper masonry. _The western porch seems to have been 
‘added in the reign of Edward III. by Nicholas Rector, who 
desired in his' will, dated 1370, to be buried within it. ° Hence 
the beautiful Decorated, crocketed, cusped canopy and tomb 
in the rather-unusual position—the porch. - | 

The fine brass now in the chancel is in memory of Thonias 
Wilkinson, who held the rectory for thirty-four years, dying 
‘in 151t. It was during his time that. what was probably a 
chantry chapel was built on the north side of the chancel. 
The two image brackets on the east wall of this are well 
carved, one with the Rufford arms, as are also several 
shields on the chancel side of the chapel, Two doorways on 
“the south side of the nave have been the subject of archso- 


logical controversy ; it seems probable that both lead to the 
rood-loft.~ Walford mentions a carved rood-screen, which has 
now gone. The chancel has some remarkable gravestones in 
memory of the Spencer family ; on a rather nice monument 
in the chancel in memory of the fourth son of Lord Spencer 
we read :— 
‘* Here lyes the blessed boy, 

His mother’s jewell, father’s joy 

The noble Spencer’s bud at nine, 

An age of yeares in this youth’s time. 

Sweete blossome blowne for cutting downe, 

With fragrant dust to form a crowne.”’ 


An example, I fear, of the work of what the Germans call a 
Wasser-Dichter—a water poet. 
Orpington Priory. 

There seems to be considerable .archeological doubt 
whether ‘‘ The Priory’’ is a correct name for the fine old 
house we have just visited by the kindness of Colonel Schletter. 
One authority maintains that it was used only as a rectory 
or parsonage, whereas Walford, in ‘‘ Greater London,’’ seems 
to consider that it was originally used as a priory. His notes 
on the house are worth quoting in full, showing as they do 
its state and use at his time:—‘‘ The famous seat known as 
‘The Priory’ was built 600 years ago, the papers ordering its 
erection being still to be seen in the registers of the cathedral 
at Canterbury. When first built it was apparently very 
small; the three rooms occupied by the original prior are 
still to be seen. The lower one in the basement was probably 
a chapel and is still used as an oratory ; those above are small 
and snug. The entrance hall is clearly of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and has a flat ceiling divided into compartments 
panelled with oak. The rooms are somewhat irregular, with 
short passages and corridors leading in all directions and 
connecting the various apartments; these are mostly low, 
and many of them have their thick walls pierced with the 
original Tudor windows. In one of the windows is some 
painted glass, probably of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, 
with the old arms probably of the University of Oxford.”’ 

Well, in spite of Mr. Walford, later opinion seems to 
agree that there was never a monastic establishment here, but 
that it served as a clergy house, possibly accommodating for 
special occasions the clergy for the chapelries of Hayes, 
St. Mary Cray, Downe and Keston. Mr. George Clinch, in 
his ‘‘ Homeland Handbook,’’ argues from the unusual size of 


ORPINGTON PRIORY. 


the drawing-room, principal bedrooms with independent 
staircase and garden approach, that the house was used as 
a resting-place by the Prior of Canterbury on his way in and 
out of London. He adds that in the north-east gable of the 
house there is a-natrow window commanding the ford of the 
river Cray, through which the bridle-path passed ; this was 
evidently a look-out place from which the approach of 
travellers might be watched. There is, ef caurse, the usual 
story current here of an underground passage to the church, 
and indeed it seems unusually probable considering the cir, 
cumstances of the case. The barns adjoining the house are 
evidently of great antiquity ; it is interesting to note that 
they are oriented. 


; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Building Operations and Engineering Works Bill 
which has been introduced by the Home Office’is causing 
alarm among the members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. The Bill is the 
outcome of the official inquiry in which master builders 
and workmen were engaged concerning the danger of 
building operations. It is proposed by the Bill to alter 
the present system of inspection by placing on the local 
authority (in London the Council) the duty of seeing 
that the regulations for building operations are observed. 
The expenses of the Council in connection with this 
duty are to be defrayed as part of the Council’s expenses 
in the management of the London Building Acts. The 
Home Office justify this proposed change in administrative 
control by stating that great difficulties have been 
experienced in the enforcement of the limited provisions 
of section 105 of the Act of 1901, and that the temporary 
nature of building work and the constant changes as the 
work progresses make effective supervision by inspectors, 
not continually at hand, practically impossible. . It. is 
therefore proposed that the work of inspection shall be 
undertaken by the local authorities, whose officers are 
already charged with the enforcement of the building laws 
devised to ensure fire protection, stability, and, to a large 
extent, the qualities of materials employed. The dif- 
ferent committees of the London County Council who 
would be connected with the operations of the new Act 
are not unanimous in approving of it. The Finance 
Committee are of opinion that the expenses incurred by 
the local authority under the Bill should be repaid by 
the Government, and the Building Act and Works Com- 
mittees consider that the duty of administering the pro- 
visions of the Bill should be carried out by the Home 
Office, whose officers already have powers of entry and 
inspection which are re-enacted in clause 3 of the Bill. 
This would lead to duplication of inspection. The 
Building Act Committee suggest further that, in the 
event of the Government declining to place the work 
upon the Home Office inspectors or to repay to the Council 
the expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
the Bill, an amendment of the Bill should be sought to 
provide that fees may be charged on the builder or owner 
in the same way that fees for supervision under the 
London Building Act, 1894, are now payable, it being 
made clear that the Council may appoint the district 
surveyors or independent surveyors to carry out the super- 
vision as the Council may subsequently determine. 
What the County Council desire is that an amendment 
of the Building Operations and Engineering Works Bill, 
1908, be sought to provide that the work of inspection in 
the county of London under the Bill shall be carried 
out by the Home Office in lieu of the Council, or, that 
if the work of inspection be carried out by the Council, 
the expenses thereof shall either be reimbursed by His 
Majesty’s Government, or met by fees to be paid by the 
builder or owner in the same manner as fees for super- 
vision are now paid under the London Building Act, 1894. 


Tue Americans must have been dozing when they 
allowed the front of Exeter Hall to be sacrificed for 51. with 
its inscription ®IAAAEASEION (hall of brotherly love). 
It would have made a success of a new assembly hall in 
Philadelphia, and the narrow frontage would be con- 
sidered as most appropriate. Through the energy of 
Professor Beresrorp Prre the classic doorway with its 
surroundings has been secured for the London County 
Council School of Building; and in that way the school 
in a short time will recall the Ecole des’ Beaux-Arts of 
Paris, where there are fragments of several fine works. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE, 
HIS drawing shows the garden front of a country house 
erected in Middlesex. It stands on high ground, and 
the entertaining rooms command ’a pleasant prospect of 


the valley and distant country, with no obstructions. In ° 


| with glazed bricks. 


the centre is a loggia opening into the inner hall and stair- 
case, and on each side are two large projecting bays, one 
to the drawing-room, the other to the dining-room. The 
three projecting windows to first floor light respectively 
bedroom, boudoir, and day nursery. The plan of the house 
is irregular in shape, it being so arranged in order that the 
various rooms should have the best aspect. The whole of 
the ground floor is laid with wood-block flooring, being 
noiseless, warm, and fireproof. The servants’ passages, 
kitchen, scullery, larders, and all sanitary offices are lined 
All the mantelpieces, hearths and 
fenders are of soft coloured glazed faience. Passages and 
closets are warmed with hot-water pipes. There are 
separate bathrooms for the owner, the children, and the 
servants, lined at sides with white tiles or coloured marbles. 
The special feature of the bedroom floor is that the end of 
the building can be isolated from the remaining rooms and 
used as an infirmary complete in itself, as it contains sick 
room, nurses’ room, bath, lavatory, and w.c., approached 
by a separate staircase. ° Where there is a family of children 
liable at any time to infectious diseases, the advantage of 
this means of isolation will be easily recognised. The roof — 
is designed to provide at some future time a number of 
additional bedrooms and a billiard-room. The total-cost 
was 09,0001. The architect is Mr. THomas W. Curusr,. 
diel AA Ed Bd 


NEW OFFICES, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 
HIS building was erected in 1907, and forms a third 

storey on an existing buildings known originally as” 
West Wharf, which was built by the Apam Bros. with’ 
the rest of the Adelphi. It is approached from Adelphi 
Terrace, and is attached to and connected with the old 
Caledonian Hotel, now transformed into offices and cham- 
bers and known as Adelphi Terrace House. So far as 
limited expenditure permitted, the elevation was designed 
to harmonise as much as possible with the surrounding - 
ADAM'S work. Owing to rights of light and air appertain- 
ing to the adjoining premises to the west the new buildin 
had to be restricted to one storey only above the level of the 
terrace, and these rights also necessitated the ramped para- 
pet on the south elevation. The premises were built for the 
freeholder, Mr. G. J. DRummonp, by Messrs. F. & H. FB. 
Haas, of Loughborough Junction, S.E., under the super-. 
intendence of the architects, Messrs. Haywarp & May- 
NARD, and now form part of the London offices of the Booth 
Steamship Co., of Liverpool. 


HOUSES AT WEALDSTCNE, 

(ues building of these houses has just begun at Weald- 

stone, a rising neighbourhood near Harrow. Bach 
house has a sitting hall with a fireplace, and two large 
reception rooms, with all the usual offices, and four good 
bedrooms. The elevations have been made to vary, no 
two adjoining pairs being similar. Tenants have already — 
been attracted by the appearance of these houses, which 
are costing no more than those built by the usual specula- 
tive builder. The materials used are red bricks for facing 
purposes, a good hard brick for a base for hanging tiles, 
and rough-cast, and all the roofs are covered with red 
hand-made tiles. The architect of these houses is Mr. J. 
otal ALLEN, of Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 
aN i VY ] 


BATHS AND FIRE STATION, REDDISH. 3 
i HE buildings shown in these illustrations have been 
erected to meet existing wants at Reddish, Lancs. — 
The architects are Messrs. Dixon & Porter, of Leeds. 


THE. HILL HOUSE, HELENSBURGH, N,B. : 
R ECOURSE has been made to ancient Scottish prece- 
dents for the exterior forms of this interesting house. 
Mr. ©. R. Macxrytosu is the architect. 


: NODESDALE: LARGS, N.B. 
Nf R. J. MILLER, the architect, has combined rough- 
a cast and half-timber work in a manner that is more 
reminiscent of English work than of Scottish. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday last 
A at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter Cave, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mémbers :—Messrs. 
N. Kitchin, A. G. Humphry and J. C. E. Henslowe. 

Mr. J. B. Fuxron read the following paper, illustrated 
by special drawings and lantern views, entitled— 


The Church of Santa Sophia, Constantinople. 


Santa Sophia means a concrete representation of Holy 
Wisdom, an abstraction denoting the All-Wise, or the idea 
of Christlike Wisdom. Many Greek churches are dedicated 
to it, the most famous being that at Constantinople, built 
by Justinian V. a.p. 532-7 (five years ten months). 
Justinian’s reign was marked by wars against the Persians, 
the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy and Spain, the 
Bulgarians, &c. Thanks to the genius of Belisarius and 
Narses, Justinian’s armies were, on the whole, so successful 
that at the end of his reign his empire included Macedonia, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt; one might say the eastern 
half of the old Roman Empire. It also included Africa, 
Italy, and a part of Spain. His successors, however, were 
unable to retain the huge territory he had conquered. His 
administration was remarkable for its fiscal severity, and 
apart from his wars the chief event of his reign was an 
extraordinary riot when in January 532 the whole city 
became filled with fire and bloodshed. The Church of Santa 
Sophia, much of the palace, and a great number of other 
buildings were burnt, and many thousands of people slain. 
‘The riots were only ended after Belisarius had led 3,000 
veterans against one faction who had fortified themselves in 
the Hippodrome, and during that day 30,000 rioters are 
stated to have been slain. The fame of J ustinian, however, 
rests perhaps more on what he did for Roman law, in that 
he attempted to reduce all preceding Roman law to system. 
Justinian was a great builder, and he spent large sums in 
building ; the Church of Santa Sophia (now a mosque) was 
- erected by him. 

To read the history of Justinian’s reign one is almost 
overpowered by the continual bloody strife that seemed to 
exist everywhere. The Byzantine frontiers with their towers 
and forts seemed to’suggest weakness, and the Saracens, with 
their divine ideals, were active against the Christians. Now, 
suppose that we could read a history of our own times about 
2,000 years hence, I am certain that when we read about our 
wars in Africa, India, &c., we would be impressed by the 
horrors of war, and almost forget the wonderful home life 
and culture of our schools and colleges. In history we seem 
to forget hours, days and weeks, and think in years and 
centuries. 

Therefore I would like to look again at Justinian’s reign 
from another point of view, to see the people cultivate the 
land, the pleasures of home life, the quiet, peaceful gardens, 
the guilds of tke crafts, shipbuilding, and. over the vast 
Empire see here and there the student, the ecclesiastical 
student, the student of law, of architecture, &c., Anthemius, 
the greatest architect the world has ever known, and who, 
about the beginning of- Justinian’s reign, settled in Con- 
stantinople after travelling over the Empire in search of the 
noble and beautiful. Anthemius had studied the ancient 
temples at Ephesus, the Roman. cities in Syria, the noble 
Parthenon, and visited the capital of ancient Rome, and 
beheld in wonder, mixed with sympathy and knowledge, the 
Baths of Caracalla, Diocletian, the Pantheon, &c. On his 
return to Constantinople, the capital of his native country, 
he designed and built SS. Sergius and Bacchus, the interior 
of which so impressed the Emperor that he ordered Anthe- 
maus to design and build the new Church of Santa Sophia, 
the old church having been destroyed by fire, the cause of 
which may have been a suggestion from the Emperor himself. 
He desired the genius of the Empire to build something 
greater than St. John’s at Ephesus, or SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Constantinople. Procopius, an old historian, 
writes:—“To prove that it was not merely against the 
Emperor, but no less against God, that they took up arms, 
they ventured to burn the church. of the Christians which 
the people of Byzantium call Sophia, a name most worthy 
of God. God permitted them to effect this crime, knowing 
how great the beauty of this church would be when restored. 
Thus the church was entirely reduced’ to ashes; but the 
Emperor Justinian not long afterwards adorned the new one 
im such a fashion that if anyone had asked the Christians 
in. former times if they wished their church destroyed, and 
thus restored, showing them the appearance of the church 


which we now see, I think it probable that they would have 
prayed that they might so soon as ‘possible behold their 
church destroyed, in order that it might be changed into its 
present form. The. Emperor, thinking not of cost of any 
kind, pressed on the work, and collected together workmen 
from every land. Anthemius of. Tralles,. the most skilled in 
the builder’s art, not only of his own but of all former times, 
carried forward the Emperor’s zealous intentions, organised 
the labours of. the workmen, and prepared models of the 
future construction. Associated with him was another archi- 
tect named Isidorus, a Milesian by birth, a man of intelli- 
gence, and worthy to carry out the plans of the Emperor. 
It is indeed a proof of the esteem with which God regarded 
the Emperor that He furnished him with men who would be 
so useful in effecting his designs, and we are compelled to 
admire the wisdom of the Emperor in being able to choose 
the most suitable of mankind to execute the noblest of his 
works.”’ 

Emperor Justinian, like many other Roman emperors, 
had great ideals, and he adorned the city with magnificent 
churches and public edifices, in. the knowledge that he was 
building a city that had no equal in beauty and grandeur; 
but let us return to the architect Anthemius, who has been 
asked to design and build a church to surpass all previous 
works. His brain was fertile; he thought of the severe lines 
of the Greek temples, and the freer forms: of the Romans; 
his materials, his craftsmen, all had to be considered. - The 
mighty buildings of the Egyptians were familiar to him, the 
temple at Jerusalem; but what had impressed him’ more 
than all else were the great Roman arches of the baths and 
the dome of the Pantheon ; and in SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
we see reflected the glory of these buildings; tradition carried 
forward and yet a striving after something original.-. The 
priests, the architects, the Emperor, desired to originate new 
forms, not only in plan but in details. The basilican form of 
building seemed to serve every requirement, not only in the 
civil but also in their religious life. As Christians they 
sought after something nobler, a building inspired by their 
religion. In man they saw God, because they were taught 
that man was made after God’s own image; and so Anthe- 
mius argued that a Christian church should be perfect in 
itself, having a great dome over, vying in beauty with the 
blue dome of Heaven over the sea of Marmora, cliffs, flowers, 
and forests of his béloved land Asia Mino oF 

Anthemius seemed not only to realise but to-be inspired 
by two essential conditions to the production of noble archi- 
tecture—an effective desire for grand and permanent struc- 
tures, to embody the highest aspirations of the people; and 
that almost superhuman skill, knowledge, invention, and, 
above all, that enthusiasm which go to make a great archi- 
tect.. Nothing that we know of has been perfected at the first 
attempt. Success has only been achieved by the long and 
continuous striving of many, for generations ; for example, 
the Parthenon, which was perfected after a study in one 
particular style continuing through many centuries, — ; 

We have every reason to believe that the Emperor 
Justinian and his people had a passionate desire to rebuild 
new Rome by the building of a long series of monuments, to 
the noblest and loftiest ideal; to surpass the glory of the 
old, and to build up a new city which would have no second, 
which would show the greatness of the new empire. 

Anthemius, the architect, succeeded in designing and 
building the Church of Santa Sophia. The dedication took 
place on December 26, 537, in the eleventh year of Justinian’s 
reign. 

The church was again consecrated in the fifth year after 
the fall of the dome, and in the thirty-sixth year of 
Justinian’s reign. The church, after its repair, is described 
by three contemporary authors—Paul the Silentiary, 
Agathias, and Evagrius. 

The first of these, the Silentiary’s poem, is full of de- 
scription of this wonderful building. - After the first fall of 
the dome he states “that the Emperor visited the ruins 
with the genius of new Rome by his side, Anthemius, and 
praised his skilful craft; he it was who laid the first founda- 
tions of the church, one skilled to design and set out a plan. 
And he gave to the walls strength to resist the pushing 
arches, which were like active demons.’? The historian and 
poet Agathias describes the building:—“Now the former 
church having been burnt by the angry mob, Justinian built 
it up again, from the foundations, as big and more beautiful 
and wonderful, and this most beautiful design was adorned 
with much precious metal. He built it in a round form, 
with burnt brick and lime; it was bound together here and 
there with iron, but they avoided the use of wood, so that 
it should be no more burnt. Now, Anthemius was the man 
wh) devised and worked at every part.’”. 


346 
« The historian Evagrius wrote:—‘“In the city of Con- 
stantinople Justinian constructed many churches of wonder- 
ful beauty in honour of God and the Saints; among them 
was a great and incomparable work of a kind that none like 
it was ever remembered, the great Church of Santa Sophia, 
which, excelling in beauty, far surpasses power of descrip - 
ner own contemporary architectural historians continue 
to write in the same strain, as all have done through the 
ages since its erection. Monsieur Auguste Choisy writes :— 
“Santa Sophia astonished its contemporaries less by the 
splendour of its mosaics and marbles than by the wonderful 
lightness of its structure; to them it appeared—to use their 
thoroughly Oriental form of admiration—that its dome was 
suspended in space by an invisible power, so slender were 
the supports that upheld it. Santa Sophia consists essen- 
tially of a pendentived hall, the central vault of which is 
supported on two of its faces by great niches, and on the 
other two frontages by face arches. This is a new example 
of the Composite method—wherein the two general systems 
of abutment are combined. The great niches, on the one 
hand, give ample assurance of equilibrium, but, on the other, 
the wall arches have only a restricted stability, and would 
by themselves be incapable of supporting thrust in that direc- 
tion. The architect understood this, so he took care to add 
strong buttresses. The wall arches of the great cupola offered 
an’ insufficient resistance, and it was necessary to add 
buttresses to them—an inadequate solution and a lament- 
able compromise. Furthermore, by a departure from the 
customary rules, the wall arches were relegated to the 
interior, so that their thickness became lost to the eye.”’ 

Professor C. Gourlay, who has personally examined the 
church, writes :—‘‘As regards the acoustics, Santa Sophia 
is perfect, and, as far as I can learn, the original internal 
arrangements were such as to give appropriate emphasis to 
the altar. In other words, I consider Santa Sophia to be 
the perfect embodiment of a Christian church, viz. ‘all 
glorious within,’ while the exterior frankly expresses, by its 
low dome, its internal arrangements, that of a vast space— 
properly lighted—in which many people could assemble for 
worship.” 

Mr. A. E. Henderson, who has devoted many years to the 
study of Santa Sophia, must accept our thanks for the 
beautiful and careful sketches and measured studies of parts ; 
and when I saw him at work in the interior I realised that 
he also was in love with the great church. 

Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., in his interesting 
paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1892, on Byzantine Architecture, stated:—“As the 
interior of the Pantheon at Rome strikes one as the most 
sublime building, the exterior of the Parthenon as the.most 
perfect, the exterior of some of the French cathedrals the 
most wonderful, the interior of St. Mark’s as the most gor- 
geous, so the interior of Santa Sophia strikes one as the 
vastest building one has seen.”’ 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers has personally studied this build- 
ing, and has told us that ‘no building in the world produced 
an effect parallel to that which is obtained on entering the 
great Mosque of Santa Sophia. Though to a certain extent 
it was found wanting in that beauty of colour which would 
be found if the plaster and paint with which the mosaics 
were now covered were removed, the effect was still retained 
by the exquisite colour of the columns and of the marbles 
on the walls. But the great beauty of it was that which 
was obtained by being able to seize the grandeur gradually 
by the various proportions of its parts, the whole building 
being gradually subdivided.”’ 

Mr. James Fergusson, in his “ History of Architecture,”’ 
describes Santa Sophia in~-the following manner :— 
“Although San Sergius and Bacchus, &c., probably contain the 
germs of all that is found in Santa Sophia, they are on so 
small a scale that it is startling to find Justinian attempt- 
ing an edifice so grand and so daring in construction, with- 
out more experience than he appears to have obtained. 
Indeed, so exceptional does this great structure appear, with 
our present knowledge, that we might almost feel inclined 
at first sight to look upon it as the immediate creation of 
the individual genius of its architect Anthemius of Tralles 3 
but there can be little doubt that if a greater number of 
contemporary examples existed we should be able to trace 
back every feature of the design to its origin.” And after 
comparing Santa Sophia with other churches, he con- 
tinues:—‘In fact, turn it as we will, and compare it as 
we may with any other buildings of its class, the verdict 
seems inevitable that Santa Sophia—internally at least, for 
‘we may omit the consideration of the exterior, as unfinished— 
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is the most perfect and the most beautiful church which has 
yet been erected by any Christian people.” 

“ ~The able studies of Mr. Lethaby and Mr. Swainson are 
worthy of special study. The authors were in love with 
their subject, and they have succeeded in. conveying an im- 
pression of the beauty and the surpassing fascination of 
Santa Sophia. In their preface we read a Santa Sophia. 
is the most interesting building on the world’s surface.- Like 
Karnak in Egypt, or the Athenian Parthenon, it. is one of 
the four great pinnacles of architecture, but unlike them 


this is no ruin, nor does it belong to a past world, of con- 


structive ideas, although it precedes by seven hundred years 
the fourth culmination of the building art in Chartres, 
Amiens, &c., and thus must ever stand as the supreme monu- 
ment of the Christian cycle.’’ . In Chapter X. they describe 
the process “in a formula as the orientalisation of ‘Classic 
art—the linking of simple massive Roman building to a new 
decoration, vividly alive. and inventive, frank, bright, and 
full of colour, and yet as rational in its choice and applica- 
tion as the construction.”’ Geet 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., tells us in his essay om 
Byzantium, that ‘the real achievement of the Byzantine 
Greeks was not in their decorative detail, beautiful though 
this was, but in their mastery of constructional form, their 
power of handling great masses of building, a’ power 
inherited from the Roman builders, yet transported ‘by the 
finesse and subtlety of Greek genius into fairyland of poetry. 
The strength of Rome is there tempered by the ‘intellectual 
distinction of the Greek. Santa Sophia-is the culminating 


-point of ancient art, the point at which for once in the 


history of art the Kast and West joined hands.” 
I have quoted from so many authors to show that the 


“yy 


Church of Santa Sophia is admired’ by all. ' Theré is no other ~ 


building in the world which deserves and is so worthy of our 
most careful study. ' 
The Church of Santa Sophia, as we have already noted, 
has been admired by all through many centuries, and the 
question that seems to come to one most naturally is, Why, 


if this building is so wonderful and so beautiful, has it not — 


been copied, studied, and the Composite system of construc- 
tion carried to even a more complete solution ? ; 
The answer may be that the Churches a few centuries 


later realised and desired that the symbol of their faith, the — 


Cross, must be built from the very foundations. The Turks 
are the only people who have copied and continued building 
in the same manner; for example, the Mosque’ of Sulei- 


man I., the Mosque of Ahmed I., and many others said to 


have been designed and built by the Greeks for their new 
masters in Constantinople, &c. 

Through the kindness and influence of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and our Embassy at Constantinople, E 
received a permit or irade from the Sultan to measure, 
sketch, and photograph any church or mosque in his capital, 
in the year 1903. ' The first’ time I approached the building 
my soul was so stirred that I wept; history, rumours of wars, 


life, death, everything had fled, and I saw nothing but the — 


great church; the spirit of Anthemius seemed to’ be with me, 
and my impression was not one of disappointment. © For 


months I studied the great church and made a careful survey — 
of the plan, measured the north aisle, and made many 


sketches of the interior and exterior. I gradually mastered 
the construction, and the more I studied the more I admired 
the building; although there may be several weak points, 
on the whole it is sound and logical, especially when you 
consider the materials. 
Now let us analyse and take part by part. P 
Four great stone piers or buttresses were built (67 feet 
6 inches by 25 feet 2 inches, 101 feet 8 inches apart from 
north to south), and not only did they carry the weight of 
the cross arches, but also were designed to take the thrust o 
pendentives supporting dome and cross connecting arches 
supporting dome. The necessary depth of the buttresses 
allowed for openings to be left forming the north and south 
aisles; the thrust of dome also necessitated the buttresses. 
being carried to the height of the base of the dome far above 
the roof of aisles, and therefore forming features in the ele- 
vation which are so charming and logical. Four columns on 
floor level on either side support six columns on gallery 
level, which carry the weight of wall built under the wall 
arches of dome on the north and south. . 
_ The aisles have lesser columns supporting a vaulted ceil- 
ing forming the gallery floor ; columns are again used on the 
gallery level, which support a vaulted ceiling, forming the 
roof. The outer walls are formed by piers taking the thrust 
of the vaulting; and between the piers the windows fill wp 
the space, so'that the wall surface is smal] comparatively. 
The windows are all arched and have-marble mullions, with 
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square openings cut out of white marble, forming sash bars 
to receive glass; a few of the smaller parts are made in wood 
to open for ventilation. The great arches under the spring- 
ing of the dome are about four bricks, or about 5 feet thick ; 
the depth including the cornice is about 6 feet. The centre 
of the arches is about 2 feet above the springing, so that 
they are more than semicircular. 
formed by them are the four pendentives. 

_ The dome springs from the cornice on forty piers, about 
3 feet 5 inches broad on the inside, and about 84 feet deep. 
They are connected by arches which form windows 4 feet 
10 inches wide. Inside, the piers form part of the ribs, 
which have about 6 inches projection at the springing, and 
gradually diminish till they reach the great circle of 374 feet 
in diameter. The dome rises 46 feet 9 inches above the 
cornice. 

The pendentived dome-covered space is bounded on the 
north and south by the aisles, galleries, and what might be 
termed the wall arches or lunettes ; to the east and west great 
niches are formed, with lesser niches, the latter being called 
exedra. The niches or semidomes are so arranged that the 
thrust of the dome is carried to gréat piers forming an abut- 
ment to the barrel vaults at the east and west ends, At the 
east end the thrust is further taken by the niche forming the 
apse, and at the west the narthexes and piers take the thrust 
and give the necessaty abutment.’ The great niches are 
42 feet 6 inches by 101 feet 8 inches. so that they continue 
the building east and west 207 feet 9 inches. 

The exedra measure 41 feet 6 inches by 21 feet. Two 
columns on floor level support arches and cornice, which 
curve in plan, forming the niche, and take the thrust and 
weight of the vaulting in north and south aisles. Two 
columns on ground floor support six columns at gallery level, 
and the semidome springs from the cornice crowning the 
niche-formed exedra. This feature, so effective in plan, 
rises in elevation to such a height as to allow windows to 
be inserted. The barrel vaults 47 feet 6 inches by 18 feet in 
the centre at east and west ends, and the exedra on either 

_ side cut into the semidome of the great niches about the 
-same height. 

Five windows break through each of the great semidomes, 
giving to the interior a certain doubtful charm. The semi- 
domes follow the curve of the east and west arches supporting 
the dome. At the east end the niche forming the sanctuary 
is lighted by a’ double tier of three windows, and the semi- 
dome pierced, by five windows. © At.the west end three 
entrance doorways are placed leading to the church from the 
narthex, the central one being larger, 12 feet 3 inches by 
18 feet high. - : La pet gel 

. At gallery level columns support arches, cornice, and 
mullions forming the great western window. The breadth of 
the nave between pier walls is 108 feet, the length, exclusive 
of apse, is 244 feet 6 inches, and the breadth of the interior, 
including aisles, is 228 feet 105 inches. The great beauty 
and, charm of the interior lies not only in ‘the constructive 
features, but also in the power’and beauty of: great hori- 
zontal cornices placed at the correct relation to height, and 
broken only on. plan.- To me this is the secret of Byzantine 
design, and nowhere has it been used to greater advantage 
than here in this vast pendentived hall. 

Standing at any point in the nave your eye moves from 
one vista to. another in endless variety. The golden vault- 
ing of the aisles and galleries give colour and distance, while 
all the nearer features carry your eye to the great dome 
crowning all. The views of the nave from the aisles and 
galleries are unsurpassed, the columned low-vaulted richness 
of the aisles contrasting with the seemingly infinite height 
of the nave. 

_ The great court at the west end, which existed as late as 
1873, has disappeared, and there is now little to recall the 
atrium with its fountain, &c. Three central doors and two 
side doors lead to the exonarthex. Five doors lead: to’ the 
narthex, the windows of which are above the roof of the outer 


narthex. Above the narthex a gallery is built connecting | 


the north and-south galleries, the windows forming a pleas- 
ing feature in elevation. - bits 
The decoration of the interior is full of refinement and 
colour. The walls of nave and aisles are covered with marble 
plating. Horizontal bands run round at different heights, 
and. the spaces between: are filled with single panels and 
vertical pieces. A feature is made. of bands of notched 
te and the more important. panels- haye sculptured 
rames, 


rélief with a frieze of white and red marble inlay. 
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In the internal angles — 


r The cornice in the) aisles is perhaps the most 
heautiful Byzantine cornice. in existence, and is carved in 


1 


B47 


The columns of verde-antico and porphyry are very beau- 
tiful, with their sculptured capitals in the Ionic Byzantine 
order. The spandrils are composed of white and red marble 
or compo and green porphyry. The vaulting of the aisles, 
gallery, and all surfaces above the upper cornice of nave 
are decorated with mosaic. ; 

In the year 1847 the Italian architect Fossati’ restored 
and decorated the church. Salzenberg, who is said to have 
been Fossati’s assistant, made very complete and careful 
measurements of the great church, his book undoubtedly 
being the present authority on this noble building. 

The altar, the original church furniture, the relics, the 
later history, especially the latter, was varied and interest- 
ing. I would ask you to note also the fine bronze doors in the 
narthex. The weakest points of the building have evidently 
been the four corners, because they have been thrust about 
18 inches back from their original position; but everywhere 
great piers have been built, and after the Turkish occupation 
the four minarets were built in the sixteenth century. 

A Byzantine brick in the British Museum is stamped 
“X. P., made by the most excellent Narsis,’? and a late 
Roman glass cup bears the legend ‘Ennion made this. 
Think of it, O buyer.’’ 

I hold up to you to-night the great Byzantine Church of 
Santa Sophia, and the legend thereon will be, ‘“ Anthemius 
made this. Think of it, ye who study architecture.” 

Mr. A. E. Henperson, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
the author of the paper, advised everyone in the room to go 
and see Santa Sophia. Mr. Fulton, he said, had described 
the setting out of the plan of the church, but it would be well 
to briefly re-describe the method. He therefore started from 
the top of the building and worked downwards from the central 
dome. ‘To separate the arches at the eastern and western ends 
there were semidomes; they did not lean against the arches, 
but were there to take the outward thrust of the arches. On 
the north and south sides they had four large buttresses, and 
near to the top where the thrust was greatest there were 
diagonal arches to take the thrust from the curve of the dome 
on to the buttresses. Springing out between the buttresses 
in the centre aisles were large arches. Then on the eastern 
and western ends were barrel vaults and semidomes sub- 
divided. Hight large piers enclosed in a square wall prac- 
tically completed the scheme. Into the square compartments 
was placed a smaller square, and also between the buttresses 
squares, with a narrow bay dividing them. They would thus 
see there was very slight upward thrust, and it was all con- 
tained within the four walls of the church except at the 
western end. Continuing, the speaker said the great charm 
of Byzantine architecture was the large surfaces covered with 
decoration. In Gothic work they had beautiful lines in 
Byzantine surface decoration. ~-Construction, too, could be 
learnt from Santa Sophia, for it was really building in rein- 
forced brickwork, since every arch was strengthened with an 
iron tie-rod, The style of building was economical, for though 
they got beautiful decoration inside with a very small amount 
of labour, the surface was rough brickwork cut up by divisions 
of large slabs of marbles and mosaics, and the latter was 
mostly all plaster and paste. In Santa Sophia there were 
only a few stones in the mosaic work, and on the western semi- 
dome there was no mosaic left, though the main western piers 
had a quantity of stones. Mr. Henderson related from per- 
sonal experience the difficulties which: first confront the 
English student in Constantinople. Under the new régime 
in Turkey he believed there would not be the same trouble to 
obtain the essential permits. He still, however, advised 
students to form parties of three or more, for they could not 
hope to accomplish an exhaustive study of Santa Sophia 
individually. 

Mr. H. H. Srarnam seconded the motion, and agreed with 
the author of the paper that Santa Sophia was the most 
wonderful building that had been erected. He did not think 
Fergusson was entirely right in his argument, for the speaker 
believed the church was the original design of Anthemius. In 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus they did not find the germ, nor did 
they know.of any churches in the district prior to Santa 
Sophia. which were built on pendentives'on a square plan. 
There was one point which might be mentioned in regard to 
the thrust of the domes of Santa Sophia and SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus. Thedome of the latter was the same thickness from 
base to apex, whereas the dome of Santa Sophia thickened 
toward the base and lightened as it went up. He could not 
help feeling, he said, after seeing the photographs and draw- 
ings that the exterior of Santa Sophia was a failure. It 
seemed to lack cohesion. 

Messrs.-W. Mitzarp, Grorrry Lucas, Sir A. BRUMWELL 


‘Tuomas, and Marr Garsutr supported the vote of thanks. 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS AFFECTING THE 
ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE." 


{be position of the architect who is empowered to issue 

certificates indicating that the builder is entitled under 
a contract to certain advances, or expressing his satisfaction 
with partly or wholly completed work, is undoubtedly one 
of-some difficulty, and the issue of such certificates has 
raised and been the occasion of deciding many nice legal 
propositions. Consequently, in considering the nature of 
the architect’s certificate and, in-particular, the varying 
conditions under which it may issue, and the varying results 
which such certificate may produce, it is desirable first of 
all to consider the position of the certifying architect. 

In the first place the certifying architect in being called 
upon to approve or condemn the work of the contractor may 
be required to discharge two distinct and, in some measure, 
conflicting duties. On the one hand he is acting as the 
avowed agent of the building owner, and on the other, when 
issuing a final certificate, he is acting in a quasi-judicial 
manner between building owner and builder. As agent it 
is his duty to safeguard the interests of the building owner ; 
as dispenser of the final certificate it is his duty to act 
impartially between both building owner and builder. As 
agent of the building owner, there is no privity of contract 
between him and the builder, consequently there is no duty 
owing from him to the builder ; as final certifier he ceases to 
be the agent of the building owner, and is bound to act 
fairly and without bias towards both parties. Further, if 
the contract makes no provision for the submission of a 
dispute between the parties to an arbitrator, the conclusive 
certificate of the architect becomes a quasi-judicial function, 
and he himself quasi-judge and arbitrator. The position 
and duty of the architect in each of the distinctive capaci- 
ties must now be considered, but, before doing this, it will 
be convenient to summarise briefly the various certificates 
which in one or the other capacity he might be called upon 
to issue. 

The architect’s certificates are readily divisible into two 
clearly distinguished classes; they are either conclusive and 
final, or they are non-conclusive and interim. 

To the non-conclusive class belong all ordinary progress 
certificates (though by the terms of the contract each pro- 
gress certificate may be made conclusive and final so far as 
it applies), and in the conclusive class are placed certificates 
for additions or deductions, for retention moneys, and of 
final satisfaction, completion and payment. The non-con- 
clusive, interim or progress certificate is given during the 
progress of the work and is in respect of the amount of 
advances held by the architect to be due to the contractor. 
It usually entitles the contractor to the payment of such 
advances as may have been agreed upon. 

The conclusive certificate for additions or deductions is 
ordinarily given after the receipt of all claims by the con- 
tractor, and is in respect of any additions to, or deductions 
from the contract price. It authorises the payment of such 
sums as may be found due in that respect. The conclusive 
certificate for retention moneys is given either.upon or 
after the completion of the works, and is in respect of the 
payment of such moneys or some part of such moneys as may 
have been retained. It authorises the payment of such sum 
to the contractor. The conclusive certificate of satisfaction 
is given either upon or after the completion of the works, 
and is.in respect of. the satisfaction of the architect with 
such completion. It denotes that the work is complete and 
that the period of maintenance has begun. The conclusive 
final certificate is given either upon or.after the termination 
of the maintenance period and is in respect of the architect’s 
approval of the maintenance and repair of the works, of the 
remedying of such defects as may have been discovered and, 
in general, of the due performance of: all the obligations 
imposed upon the contractor by the contract. It authorises 
the payment by the employer of the final balance due to the 
contractor. 

Both classes of certificates, conclusive and non-conclusive, 
may or may not be conditions precedent to the recovery of 
payment by the contractor. A certificate is a condition pre- 
cedent when either expressly or by implication the contract 
price is not payable-until the certificate is given. A certifi- 
cate is not a condition precedent when either expressly or 


by implication the contract price is payable independently 
of the certificate. 


* A paper by Mr. A. M. Brice, of the Middle Temple and Oxford - 


Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, read before the Institute of Builders on 
November 11. 


The Position and Duty of the Certifying Architect as 
the Agent of the Building Owner. 


As agent of the building owner the architect must not. 
exceed the limits of the authority he derives from the 
building contract. If he does, his certificate will not be 
binding either on the owner or the contractor. In conse- 
quence of the architect’s position as agent to the building 
owner, the certificate is simply the expression of- the 
approval of the employer through the architect that certain 
acts which the contractor has agreed to perform have been 
so far or so completely performed as to. meet.with that. 
approval of the employer which the contract requires before 
partial or final payment can become due or payable. 

The duty of the certifying architect in his capacity as’ 
the agent of the building owner is comparatively light. It 
is comprised within the range of such certificates as may 
be merely ministerial—that is, which do not call upon him 
for a final opinion dependent on the exercise of judgment 
and professional skill. In certifying that certain materials: 
have been supplied, that a given amount of work has been 
done, that something agreed to be delivered has been de- 
livered, that something which the architect had power under 
the contract to order has been ordered by him and supplied, 
that the times agreed upon for performance have been com- 
plied with, in short, while issuing non-conclusive, interim: ~ 
or ‘‘progress’’ certificates, the architect is ordinarily dis- 
charging a ministerial duty as agent for the building owner, » 
and so long as he does his duty as that owner’s agent, that is, 
so long as he exercises all proper care, displays all reason-— 
able skill and acts honestly and bona-fide, and within the 
scope of the authority granted him he discharges his liability 
to the building owner. Acting in such a manner he is under 
no liability to the builder, between whom and him, as 
already stated, there is no privity of contract. 

Again, if the terms of the contract provide or imply that 
the decision of the architect shall not be final, he gives even 
what purports to be a final and conclusive certificate, not in 
a quasi-judicial, but in a ministerial way. For example, 
in the case of Robins v. Goddard (1905 1 K.B. 294) the con- 
tract contained this clause :—‘‘ No certificate of the architect 
shall be considered conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency 
of any work or materials to which it relates, nor shall it 
relieve the contractor from the liability to make good all 
defect.” _ And, in addition to this, an arbitration clause 
was inserted in the contract. It was held by Lord Justice 
Stirling that the former clause was not to be confined to 
making good defects, and that the arbitration clause clearly — 
preven ie any certificate of the architect being regarded as 

nal. 

In those cases then in which an architect gives a certifi- 
cate which is not to be final or conclusive and consequently 
not a condition precedent to payment to the builder, or to 
the builder’s relief from further liability, the law infers 
that the architect is not discharging a quasi-judicial office, 
that he is not acting as a quasi-arbitrator, or even as a dis- 
pute preventer, but that he is acting as an agent of the 
employer, with a contractual duty to safeguard the interests 
of that employer, and do his bidding. Thus, in the case 
when an architect is not authorised by the contract to value, 
and his certificate is not agreed to be binding on both 
parties, his certificates are only binding upon the building 
owner when they are in strict accordance with the contract, 
and with the authority vested in the architect. And even if. 
such certificates are expressed by the contract to be condi- 
tions precedent to payment, the building owner is not bound 
by them if the architect, in giving them, does not comply 
strictly with the terms of the contract, and acts, that is, 
within the limits of the authority conferred upon him as the 
building owner’s agent. Although as the employer’s agent 
he may have purported to express the employer’s approval. 
that approval will not bind the employer in such circum- 
stances. 

The chief function of the certifying architect when re- 
garded as the agent of the building owner is to issue from 
time to time in strict compliance with the contract non-con-. 
clusive, interim, or progress certificates which shall acquaint 
the employer with the amount of the advances he may pro- 
perly make to the builder. 


Non-Conclusive or Progress Certificates. 


These progress certificates are not binding or conclusive 
certificates, and relate generally in an approximate degree 
to the value of the work or the quantity of the materials 
dealt with in the certificate. Consequently they cannot be 
cited as conclusive evidence when the final certificate is to 
be considered, nor can they be so cited in a court of law or 
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arbitration in the event of a claim for damages for a breach 
of contract, or a claim upon a quantum meruit. A good 
authority for this is Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company 
v. McElroy (1878 3 App. Cas. 1040) where Lord Cairns very 
clearly pointed out the position of such progress certificates. 
“The certificates,’ he said, ‘‘I look upon as simply a 
statement of a matter of fact, namely, what was the weight 
and what was the contract price of the materials actually 
delivered from time to time upon the ground, and the pay- 
ments made under those certificates were altogether pro- 
visional, and subject to adjustment or to re-adjustment at 
the end of the contract.’’ And Lord Hatherley, in the same 
case, described a progress certificate as ‘‘not an exact sum 
made up by calculation of items and by applying the prices 
to the quantities of articles supplied under those items. It 
is really nothing but this—it is an account sent in to show 
that the Company are quite safe in making such payment as 
they may think fit by way of advance, because there is now 
upon their ground property of such value.” Similarly, 
Lord Blackburn :—‘‘ They were made out with a view to 
regulating the advances, and showing how much should be 
paid on account, not at all as showing how much was to be 
ultimately paid upon the final account and reckoning.”’ 

Progress certificates are not only not conclusive as to 
the value of the work done, or the materials supplied, but 
they are not conclusive as to the quality of that work or of 
those materials. This was shown in Cooper v. Uttoxeter 
Burial Board (1865) where it was held by Vice-Chancellor 
Wood that it was competent for an architect who had given 
progress certificates from time to time to withhold his 
final certificates on the ground that the work had not been 
executed in a workmanlike manner. This judgment is all 
the stronger because at the time the progress certificates were 
granted it was pointed out to the builder by the architect 
that the work was not being executed in a workmanlike 
manner. In that case, too, the contractor unsuccessfully 
asked to have it declared that the withholding of the final 
certificate was a fraud on the contractor. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that when a pro- 
gress certificate has been issued, a debt is created and be- 
comes due and payable, unless, of course, the building con- 
tract shall have otherwise provided. For although the con- 
tract may be an entire contract and consequently, in the 
absence of special provisions, no payment is due until the 
whole contract is completed, yet as a matter of fact it is 
almost the invariable custom to insert in the contract a 
clause or clauses which provide for the granting of progress 
certificates as acknowledgments of value received and as 
authority for payment on account. Thus, in Pickering and 
Another v. The Ilfracombe Railway Company (1868) it was 
held that the issue of a progress certificate created a debt 
due which constituted a valuable consideration for an 
assignment which was subsequently made. 

A progress certificate may operate to vest property in a 
new owner, and generally this is provided for by the con- 
tract. It is naturally a question of the construction of the 
contract in each case at what stage and by what means the 
property shall pass, and as Lord Blackburn observed in 
South v. Moore (1886), it is “a question of fact in each case 
whether that stage has been reached.’’ Thus in the Ban- 
bury and Cheltenham Railway Company v. Daniel (1885), 
in an agreement between the plaintiff company and the de- 
fendant (a contractor for the construction of a railway) it 
was provided that once a month the company’s engineer 
Should certify the amount payable to the contractor in 
respect of the value of the materials delivered, and that such 
certificate should be paid by the company seven days after 
presentation. It was held that the property in “ materials 
delivered ’’ upon their being certified for by the engineer, 
passed to the company, though the materials were not fixed. 
“The question I have to determine,” said Mr, Justice 
Pearson, “‘is whether the defendant is now at liberty to take 
away any of these materials which have been brought upon 
the company’s land for which certificates have been given. 
In my opinion he is not entitled to do so. . . . Where the 
contract is that the materials are to be paid for as they are 
brought upon the company’s premises, the inference is that 
as they are certified for by the company’s engineer they be- 
come the property of the company.’ : 

Progress certificates are conditions precedent to payment 
merely by force of the contract between the parties. Such 
certificates may, of course, be subjected to any conditions 
upon which the parties are agreed. By force of contract, 
too, it is possible that progress certificates may operate to 
waive the right of the building owner to recover liquidated 
damages from the builder, on the ground of delay. The 
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case of Laidlaw v. Hastings Pier Company (the Times, 1874, 
November 28, p.' 11) illustrates this. In that case it was 
shown that the engineer had authority to order extras, to 
grant expansion of time, to give conclusive certificates and 
settle all disputes.’ Accordingly the engineer gave numerous 
progress certificates, entitling the contractor to receive pay- 
ment for the works and extra works, and the company had 
paid the contractor on-such. certificates ; and subsequently 
the engineer gave his final certificate to the contractor and 
sent to the company. the whole account, with his corrections 
and deductions, signed and approved by him. Thereupon 
the company refused payment of the balance due to the con- 
tractor, and on his claim for that balance counterclaimed, 
inter alia, for liquidated damages. It was held that the 
engineer’s certificates as to what sums had fallen due were 
conclusive, that the company had waived the damages, and 
no claim for liquidated damages could be sustained. 

Progress certificates may occasionally operate as orders 
in writing for extras; but to be effective for this purpose 
the certificate would be required to certify more than the 
whole contract price. Upon this being done however a new 
contract may be implied to pay for the extra work, and this 
would depend on’ the fact whether the building owner has 
contracted to pay on the certificates. Moreover it would 
exclude a corporation from its operation as not being a 
contract under seal. 


The Position and‘ Duties of the Certifying Architect when 
Acting in a Quasi-judicial Manner. 

While the architect when acting as the agent of the 
building owner has a duty to be partial to that owner’s 
interests and no contractual duty at all to the builder, 
directly he is placed in a position by the contract or by the 
two contracting parties in which he is to be called upon to 
determine or assess finally and conclusively some question of 
fact between those parties, he ceases to be an agent of one 
party, and becomes a quasi-arbitrator or quasi-judge between 
the two parties. As such he is bound to discharge his powers 
impartially, As Lord Collins has said, he is ‘‘clothed with 
the duty of exercising an impartial judgment.’’ The fact 
that he is the agent of the employer does not matter, for it is 
a fact well known to the contractor ; and it is to be assumed 
that the contractor has taken all probable risks into his 
consideration before he assents to putting the agent of the 
employer into the position of a quasi-arbitrator. The build- 
ing owner has stipulated that his architect, his agent, shall 
be the person to decide questions of fact, of work and value, 
or to determine disputes arising out of the contract; and 
the builder in assenting to such a course puts it out of his 
power to object to the bona-fide certificates and decisions of 
a quasi-arbitrator, thus appointed. ‘‘ The architect,’’ said 
Lord Denman in Goodyear v. Weymouth Corporation (1865 
35 L. J. C. P, 12) ‘‘ is to be responsible for deciding between ’ 
the parties, and if he decides honestly, the parties have no 
right to complain to anybody.”’ 

But it is a condition precedent to the validity of his cer- 
tificates that he shall act bona-fide in an independent and 
impartial manner, If it can be shown that the architect, 
when acting as a quasi-arbitrator, has not been impartial 
and fair as between the parties, then his certificate can be 
set aside. Further it was held in Kemp v. Rose (1858) 
that without any fraud being alleged, the decision of the 
architect ‘was not binding upon the builder if there was 
‘the smallest speck’’ or circumstance calculated to bias his 
judgment, and unknown to the builder. On the other hand: 
a strong but honest expression of opinion made by an 
architect in his capacity as building owner’s agent does 
not disqualify him from acting subsequently as a quasi- 
arbitrator (Cross v. Leeds Corporation, 1902, Hudson 
Vol. ii. p. 369, 3rd ed.). The fact that the architect 
has interests consequent on his employment as such is 
known to the builder, and it is presumed in law that the 
builder knows that the architect receives reward from the. 
building owner for discharging certain duties and for acting 
as his agent ; that it is his duty to do his best for his client ; 
to make good bargains for him; that he has probably given 
his employer an estimate of the maximum cost of the work 
in hand ; that it is to his professional interests to keep the 
cost down to that estimate, and to avoid or, if inevitable, to 
keep down the cost of all mistakes and extras; that he has 
himself prepared the contract, and often determined the 
nature of his own authority and duty; and that in the 
course of the work and while and after acting as quasi- 
arbitrator, it will be his duty to have constant dealings with 
either the building owner or the builder in the absence of: 
the other, But Lord Collins laid it down in the above ease 
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that ‘‘ contractors as well as employers know perfectly well 
what they are about’ ; atid even should the architect express 
strong opinions on a matter in dispute between the parties, 
Lord Collins, in the case just quoted, said that contractors 
‘‘cannot come afterwards and complain of the very thing 
which they have agreed to, namely, that the person who 
is now asked to act as arbitrator has expressed.and strongly 
expressed an opinion as to a, particular contention which 
they are now setting forth.” 
The Conclusive or Final Certificate. 


Assuming that the architect is not disqualified to act 
in a quasi-judicial way, and give a certificate, and assum- 
ing that he is the person designated by the contract to give 
the certificate (when the certificate of more than one archi- 
tect is required, a certificate by one will not suffice), and 
that he has received power to certify regarding the subject 
matter of his certificate, that the power is still in existence, 
and that the certificate is shown by the contract to be in- 
tended to be binding on both parties, it will be convenient 
to tabulate the various conditions which will have to be 
secured before the certificate is rendered final and con- 
clusive. 

1. The final certificate must not merely contain evidence 
that it is intended to be final, but be in fact final. Thus, 
in the well known case of. Robins v. Goddard (1905), it was 
held that though the architect had given a certificate which 
purported to be final, yet a clause in the building contract 
which provided for any dispute or difference being referred 
to arbitration, with power to .the arbitrator to open up, 
review and revise any certificate or notice, and determine 
all matters in dispute, effectually destroyed the finality of 
the certificate, The certificate purported to be conclusive, 
but was in fact subject. to revision. Consequently it was 
not binding, not conclusive, and therefore not final. 

2. The final certificate must deal with a matter demand- 
ing judgment and skill, i.e. it must not be a mere mini- 
sterial act. It was held in Stevenson v. Watson (1879) that 
the functions of an architect in ascertaining the amount due 
to a contractor are not merely ministerial, but such as re- 
quire the exercise of professional judgment, opinion and 
skill. Lord Justice Coleridge then pointed out that the 
quality of the work, and the extent to which particular 
deductions or additions come within particular heads of 
quantities are questions perfectly fit for the determination 
of an architect, and in many cases it will be necessary and 
probably in all cases required, that there should be an exer- 
cise of considerable professional judgment and skill, and 
that before the arithmetical result of so many feet of work, 
and so many pounds and. shillings for the work can be 
arrived at, there must be knowledge of the work, familiarity 
with the bills of quantities, professional understanding to 
comprehend the technical terms and judgment to say under 
which head the deductions or additions ought to be placed. 
Although the result is one of figures, before it can be arrived 
at there must be an exercise of professional knowledge, skill 
and judgment. An architect in this relation, said Lord 
Denman, is not to be dealt with as a mere caster-up of 
figures, but as one having to do something requiring judg- 
ment, discretion, and skill. 

3. The final certificate of the architect must be bona-fide. 
For where the building owner and the architect act in col- 
lusion, and in such'collusion the architect abstains fraudu- 
lently from doing his impartial duty to the builder, the 
builder can maintain an action either against the building 
owner or against the architect. The architect, said Lord 
Denman in Stevenson v. Watson, ‘‘ must exercise his func- 
tions fairly and honestly between them (i.e. the parties 
trusting to him) and if he violates that duty he is liable to 
an action,”’ 

4. The final certificate of the architect must comply with 
the terms of the contract. Obviously, the certificate must 
follow the conditions imposed by the contract, or the archi- 
tect would be exceeding his authority and the terms of his 
reference, If for example the certificate had been given 
before certain preliminaries required by the contract had 
been performed, it would not bind either builder or building 
owner. In practically every contract certain conditions are 
conditions precedent to the validity of what purports to be 
a final certificate. 

5. The final certificate must be given when and while 
the power to give it exists. 

Thus, as a rule, an architect has no power to give a 
final certificate until after actual completion of the work, 


and, if he has given orally or in writing what was or was’ 
not intended to be such a certificate, but which in’ fact’ 
amounts to such a certificate, then he cannot issue another 


certificate. For he has already discharged his duty and, .as. 
in the case of an arbitrator who has made his award, he is 
functus officio, and the existence of his power has come to an _ 
end. But, on the other hand, the terms of the contract may 
provide for. the issue of supplementary certificates, and in 
such a case a power would survive to give such supple-- 
mentary final certificates. In the case of McGreevy v. 
Boomer (1880) the building owner exercised his power 
under the contract, and terminated the contract; and the. 
engineer gave, in accordance with the contract, a certificate 
of all that was due up to the time of the termination of the. 
contract. Subsequently, however, he delivered a further cer- 
tificate, in which he amended the one given previously. It: 
was held that the former certificate was not a progress, but 
a final certificate, and consequently that it was binding. 

6. The final certificate must, if it incorporates a binding 
valuation, be given by a licensed valuer upon stamped paper. — 
This would indicate that if a final certificate is a binding 
valuation that certificate could not be legally issued nor will 
it be valid as between the parties unless the certificate be 
written upon stamped paper, and be issued by a person who 
is a licensed valuer. Such a view is not commonly held, 
and it will be useful to set out the reasons why it should 
be taken into account. 

The architect who gives a certificate is not, be it remem-- 
bered, an arbitrator. As Lord Justice James pointed out in — 
that most important case Sharpe v. San Paulo Railway 
(1873, L. R. 8 Ch. 597 at 609), the architect giving a certifi- 
cate which determines the sums to be paid is not like an 
arbitrator dealing with evidence, or like a judge dealing 
with a law suit. The very object of leaving these matters to 
be settled by the architect is in order to obtain the applica- 
tion of his own practical knowledge. It is intended that he, 
as an architect or surveyor, or engineer or valuer, may say 
what is the proper sum to be paid under all circumstances. 
There can be little doubt that in such a case he is acting 
as a valuer, and that his final certificate is intended to be 
a binding valuation. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE AULD BRIG, AYR. 


REPORT by Mr. James A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., Ayr, 
on the archeeological work to the executive committee in 
charge of the preservative work at Ayr Auld Brig was pre- 
pared. Before proceeding with the work recommended the 
committee decided to consult Sir Rowand Anderson, LL.D., 
Edinburgh, who after inspecting the bridge on several occa- 
sions sent in a report substantially approving of the work 
proposed to be carried out by Mr. Morris. After careful 
consideration the committee resolved to generally adopt the 
reports and proceed with the work. In the course of his 
report Mr. Morris wrote :— 

“From time to time, mainly within perhaps the last forty 
years, considerable portions of the piers have been roughly. 
patched and repaired with brick and stone, and in every 
case this refacing has been done without consideration of the 
archeological or architectural appearance of the brig. 
Where stone has been used the modern work has been -inserted 
with an absolute disregard of the courses of the old masonry, 
while the brick refacing has been most unsatisfactorily exe- 
cuted. I would suggest that this defective and unsuitable 
modern stone and brick filling in be removed and the mate- 
rial replaced by hard stone, built in conformity with the — 
upper masonry of the old cutwaters, which is in good con- 
dition, almost entire, and probably among the oldest portions 
of the original brig fabric. The arch stones on the west side 
of the brig are those most seriously decayed, but on both sides , 
and wherever they are rotten or cracked beyond remedy they. 
should be cut out entirely or in part, as the structural need. 
may demand, and be replaced by sound material. Only 
those stones whose removal is imperative should be so 
handled, and any stone found merely superficially cracked, 
and whose removal is not essential, should be repointed or 
otherwise treated in the manner found most suitable alike in 
the archeological and structural interests of the fabric. 

“Considerable portions of the parapet wall are com- 
paratively modern, but other portions have been. repaired 
at an earlier period with old material, possibly in part 
taken from the destroyed north gateway of the brig, a few of. 
the stones showing indications of shields and other carving, . 
in all likelihood fragments of the armorial bearings which 
the gateway was known to carry. The thickness of. the 
greater part of the parapet walls is full 12 inches, and‘it 
is proposed after the afore-mentioned work has been com- 
pleted to take down those walls in short lengths, course by 


a 
. 


structure. 
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course, lay the stones on the roadway filling, rebuild all 
sound material, and replace with new where absolutely essen- 
tial; all stones to be built in cement and bound together 
with metal clamps. Archeologically the most interesting 
feature of the Auld Brig laid bare during the preservative 
operations are those portions of the old roadway guttering 
which bounded the causeway on either side, collecting and 
discharging its surface water by stone gargoyles into the 
river. I would most strongly and urgently recommend the 
committee to retain and perpetuate so valuable a relic of 
the masonry and engineering of bygone days; the more so 
that it can be done without serious detriment to the brig as 
a modern roadway, and also because subscriptions were 
largely obtained for the purpose of preserving the ancient 
fabric in its entirety rather than its conversion into a modern 
Although the guttering has in some places sub- 
sided with the underwork, it is yet possible in carrying out 
the rebuilding of the parapets to adjust the levels to meet all 
teal or reasonable needs as the progress of the actual work 
permits and suggests. If the committee decide thus to 
renew where necessary the old guttering and gargoyles they 
will add to an already famous brig the distinction of being 
one of the very few bridges in the country still retaining 
in use those interesting features; and they will, moreover, in 
all probability restore the brig in at least this particular 
more nearly to the condition in which it was known to 
Robert Burns. The hipped southmost arch has been allowed 
to remain in the form in which it reached the committee, 
and this in aecordance with the resolution of the public 
meeting of subscribers, which specially instructed ‘that all 
work falling to be done shall have for its object the pre- 
servation of the existing fabric as far as possible in its 
entirety, and shall interfere as little as possible with its 
outward appearance, construction, or form.’ To have taken 
down and rebuilt this arch would have implied an almost 
entirely new piece of masonry from pier to pier, and as it 
was found possible to make the existing arch structurally as 
strong as a completely new arch the old hipped form has 
been retained in terms of the remit of the committee. 

“The rents caused by the sinking of the two midmost 
arches many years ago, and their consequent tearing away 
from the piers, have been carefully refilled with sound 
material, and this in order that the story of the movement 
of these arches, as indeed all previous or subsequent move- 
ments of importance yet to be treated, may remain clearly 
written in the fabric of the brig. A very large number of 
masons’ marks have been found, more especially on the 
underside of the arches, and of each separate mason’s mark 
so found a clay impression has been taken, and from them an 
almost complete series of plaster casts secured of the masons’ 
marks upon the brig. 

“I may perhaps add that from time to time careful 
measurements have been made and photographs taken of all 
essential work or interesting features laid bare or arising 
out of the preservative operations.”’ 

The work of replacing defective surface stone has been 
proceeding satisfactorily, a large number of excellent hewers 
and builders having been engaged. In a report just made 
to the committee Mr. Morris says :—‘ Generally the work 


is proceeding on the lines of my report to your committee, 


having regard also to the recommendations of Sir Rowand 
Anderson. As recommended by Sir Rowand Anderson, the 
stone now being used is from Blaxter Quarry, Northumber- 
land, and the quality and colour are alike excellent.” 


GLASGOW CITY CHURCHES. 


AC the last meeting of the Old Glasgow Club Mr. Alexander 
Gardner, president of the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society, read a paper on “ The City Churches 
of Glasgow,”’ in which he related in detail the origin and 
history of the churches under the custody of the Town 
Council. The Tron Church was founded in 1592, when the 
pre-Reformation church of St. Mary and St. Ann, then 
standing on the south side of the Trongate, was repaired and 
fitted up for the congregation. It was burned in 1793, and 
the present church erected on the same site. The Tron 
steeple was built in 1637, and still survived, one of the few 
remaining landmarks of Old Glasgow. Blackfriars congre- 
gation was formed about 1622, when another pre-Reforma- 
tion building—the chapel which formed part of the 
monastery of the Black friars on the east side of High 
Street—was utilised. In 1670 it was.destroyed by lightning, 
and twenty-nine years later what became known latterly as 


the “College Church” was erected in its stead. The City 


Union Railway Company acquired the site for railway pur- 
poses in 1876, when the congregation was transferred to the 
present Blackfriars Church in Westercraigs Street, Dennis- 
toun. The congregation of the Outer High Kirk, or St. 
Paul’s, began its career in the nave of the cathedral in 
1648, and worshipped there till 1836, when the first steps 
having been taken towards the restoration. and opening up 
of the cathedral the magistrates built St. Paul’s-in North 
John Street for the congregation. The Ramshorn, or North- 
West Kirk (St. David’s), was built in 1720, and taken down 
and rebuilt in 1826. St. Andrew’s was begun in 1740, and 
was not completed till sixteen years later. In 1780 St. 
Enoch’s was founded, but it was pulled down, with the 
exception of the spire, and rebuilt on an enlarged plan in 
1827. The congregation of St. George’s Church (built 
1807-8) was transferred from the Wynd Church, which had 
been built by a party of Presbyterians in 1687, and rebuilt 
by the community in 1761. St. John’s Church, Greme 
Street, was built in 1819 at the solicitation of Dr. Chalmers, 
who was its first minister. St. James’s, Great Hamilton 
Street, the last of the city churches to be constituted, was 
bought in 1820 from the Methodists, who had built it four 
years earlier. An interesting set of views of the former and 
present churches from the sixteenth century to the present 
day and a number of old cartoons referring to incidents in 
connection with the churches were shown. 


Architects Beware ! Wer 

S1r,—The exploitation of architects for company pro- 
moting purposes is now in full swing, and the following is 
an instance of how it has been accomplished this week by 


an ‘‘American.’’ I think the procedure is known on the 
“other side’’ of the water as ‘‘swank.’”’ \ ‘ You-select the 
most prominent members of the profession and invite them 
to a demonstration ’’—this time it had to do with a stone- 
cleaning process. Several attended, and were treated to a 
display which any school boy with an elementary knowledge 
of chemistry could have done equally as well. Reports of 
this demonstration appeared in the daily Press, which per- 
haps, after all, is not remarkable seeing that it is only a 
question of ‘“‘being in the know”’ and prepared to back 
it with something more than words, but the same remark 
does not obtain to our leading architects, who exist in quite 
another sphere. . 

To my personal knowledge at least four good names are 
being exploited solely for the purpose of influencing capital 
into the company, and the elasticity of imagination of the 
promoters is astounding, One architect is alleged to have 
already practically promised to have the Bank of England 
cleaned down and made to look spic and span; another, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—ye gods! another, several of our 
prominent Government buildings ; and the fourth is certain 
to have a well known new building, now approaching com- 
pletion in the heart of the West End, cleaned down now so 
as to be ready by the time it gets dirty. And yet there are 
simpletons who swallow it as gospel truth, and part with 
their money. 

The four architects above referred to repudiate the whole 
thing, and I have no doubt will be more cautious in the 
future. To be identified with anything of genuine merit 
is quite a laudable attitude to adopt, but to be made use of 
by company promoters solely for the purpose of * painting 
the picture ’’ is quite another thing. Architects should adopt 
a rule never to attend a demonstration or test organised by 
any commercial firm without an assurance that their names 
would not be made use of for any purposes whatsoever with- 
out their consent in writing first had been obtained. In fact, 
the Institute and the Society of Architects might prepare a 
suitable paragraph or recommendation to that effect, and 
firms organising shows or demonstrations, or whatever they 
care to call them, should be invited to state on their invita- 
tions that they undertook to abide by such rule or recom: 
mendation.—I am, yours faithfully, F.R.I.B.A. 

November 21, 1908. 


Historic Pictures Destroyed. 

Srr,—May I be permitted through the medium of your 
paper to call the attention of authorities who have control of 
large public buildings and institutions to the absolute neces- 
sity of adequate protection against fire. The many fires in 
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such buildings which have occurred recently have clearly 
shown that this necessity is not always realised by the 
governing powers, and that where an outbreak does occur, 
such as that at the City Hall, Dublin, last week, or that at 
the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, considerable damage 
is done before anything can be brought to bear to cope with 
the disaster. : 

My main object in addressing you is to suggest that all 
these buildings ought, in the public interest, to be protected 
by installations of automatic sprinklers. With an efficient 
installation of sprinklers absolute immunity is secured from 
serious fires. Their value in the case of factories and manu- 
factories has long been recognised by architects and builders, 
and the insurance experts are so thoroughly convinced of 
their usefulness that a very large rebate from the premiums 
is offered by all insurance companies for their adoption. 

Many millions of pounds worth of mill and warehouse 
property are protected by this means, and why should not 
also hospitals, public buildings, museums, and mansions 
adopt the same system? It is not now an experiment, but 
after many years’ trial has proved to be the most reliable 
means of preventing and counteracting the terrible effects of 
fire. All the difficulties in connection with the adoption of 
sprinklers in the case of buildings containing works of art 
or other treasures of great value have been overcome. There 
is no danger of damage by leakage, and there is absolutely 
no reason why they should not be installed in every large 
building where the protection of life and property is of the 
utmost consideration.—Yours truly, 

: GxroRGE Mizts. 

46 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Patent Slag Wool. 


Sir,—May we crave the indulgence of a few lines of 
space in your paper to correct an error which you have 
‘made in noticing our pamphlet dealing with McNeill’s 
patent slag wool? You have stated that we have been con- 
tractors to the British Government for over fifty years for 
this material, but in view of the fact that slag wool has not 
been on the market so long as this, it will be obvious that 
this statement is incorrect. The facts are that we had the 
honour of securing the Admiralty contract in open competi- 
tion the first year we manufactured slag wool, and have held 
it practically without intermission ever since. Our firm 
has been established for over seventy-five years, and we 
have been contractors to the War Department, Admiralty, 
and other Government offices for the supply of our felts and 
other manufactures for over fifty years, continuously. It 
is perhaps this that has led to the error in your notice to 
which we have referred. Thanking you in anticipation for 
the courtesy of inserting this letter.—Yours faithfully, 

F. MoNzirt & Co. 


Plash Light Advertisements. 

Sir,—From time to time there is a regular attack on the 
abuses of advertising ; more particularly is this the case in 
connection with the spoliation of rural scenery. A most ex- 
cellent objection has been and is being made on this account. 
However, from the point of view of the majority of your 
readers, how much more should a vigorous protest be entered 
against the abominable desecration of some good examples 
of architectural beauty in our great cities by these disgusting 
and vulgar forms of publicity? We are informed that the 
motor omnibus and motors which emit an unpleasant odour 
are being stopped constantly, and not allowed to desecrate 
our public highways; in places sandwich men are not per- 
mitted to parade the streets. The law seems to be powerful 
enough to intervene in these cases, but with our buildings 
no control seems possible. Verily is a man’s house or pre- 
mises his castle in this instance, and with the flash light 
advertisement he may go on committing a public nuisance 
with seemingly no redress for those who suffer by the annoy- 
ance. 

Pardon the length of my protest, and believe me,—Your 
obedient servant, HT; Be 

London: November 24. 


Sir J. Blundell Maple left estate valued at 2,153,2992/., and 
he authorised the executors of his-will to complete the re- 
building of University College Hospital (towards which he 
on aoe to contribute) at the cost of not exceeding 


Mr. R. W. Macbeth, R.A., is retiring from the Royal 
adnpaed and giving up his residence at 193 Portsdown 
oa 


GENERAL. 


The Redecoration of the Signet Library, Parliament 
Square, Edinburgh, has just been completed, under the super- 
vision of Sir Rowand Anderson. Electric light has been 
introduced, and altogether the alterations are effective, and 
give a dignified appearance to the two halls composing the 
library. 

Mr. Hugh P. Lane has been reappointed one of the 
Governors and Guardians of the National Gallery of Ireland 
for a further term of five years. 


The Executive Committee of the Colwyn Bay National 
Kisteddfod of 1910 have resolved to institute a competition 
for plans for the erection of a pavilion to accommodate 10,000 
people. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Papworth, A.R.L.B.A., of the firm of Love- 
grove & Papworth, Town Hall Chambers, 374-8 Old Street, 
E.C., has been appointed surveyor to the licensing justices of 
the Paddington Division. 


M. Jean Paul Laurens has been selected to carry out the 
decoration of the new municipal buildings in Baltimore. The 
most important work will be a great painting of the War of 
Independence, and which will suggest the assistance given by 
Lafayette to Washington. 


Mr. Robert Gibb, R.S.A., His Majesty’s Limner in Scotland, 
is to have the commission to paint the presentation portrait of 
Dr. Lowe, late master of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 


The Secretary of the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution 
has written to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford offering an 
annual scholarship of 80/., tenable for three years in the new © 
department of rural economy, for competition among those 
intending to practise as land agents or surveyors. 


Reinforced Concrete 18 coming into favour in France. M. 
de Baudot has prepared plans for two lycées in the material, 
and M. de Vaux has designed a popular theatre. 


An Illustrated Lecture on “ A Comparative Analysis of 
French and Italian Renaissance” will be delivered by Mr. 
Banister Fletcher on Monday at the University of London, 
South Kensington. 


The North British Academy of Arts, having its head- 
quarters in Newcastle-on-Tyne, has recently been instituted. 
It has been founded “for the advancement of art, the en- 
couragement and advantages of its associates and members, 
and for the creation of local art patriotism and enthusiasm 
amongst the cultured and influential classes of North Britain.” 
Its membership already exceeds two hundred. | The first 
exhibition under the auspices of the new Academy of Arts is 
to be held in January and February 1909 in Neweastle. The 
assistance of Scottish artists is invited. pie 


Mr. Robert E. Glassby, who died last week at Chelsea at 
the age of thirty-nine, succeeded his father in receiving com- 
missions as sculptor to Queen Victoria. In 1892 he gained a 
studentship at the Royal Academy schools, where two years 
later he obtained the Landseer scholarship for modelling. In 
the summer of that year he accompanied his father to 
Windsor, and it was while speaking with Queen Victoria in 
the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore that Mr. Glassby, sen., was 
taken ill. After the father’s death the Queen commissioned 
the son to complete the work left unfinished. Other Royal 
commissions followed. Perhaps two of his best known works 
are the marble angels which stand by the tomb of the late Prince 
Henry of Battenberg in Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight. 


The Middlesbrough Free Library Committee have decided 
to institute an open competition for designs for the Carnegie 
library. 


- Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Fund, started twenty- 
five years ago, has just been closed, and shows an expenditure 
of 53,6147 A fabric repair fund has now been opened, and an 
order has been given for a rood-screen at the western end of 
the choir, from the design made by Mr. Pearson, R.A., twenty 
years ago. The repair of the flooring of the nave and other 
parts of the building is in contemplation. 


The Glasgow Corporation sub-committee on hospitals 
have had before them a statement’ made by Mr. A. B. 
M‘Donald, the city engineer, in connection with the proposed 
erection of a permanent small-pox hospital at Robroyston. 
For permanent buildings the cost is estimated at— first section, 
76,9241.; second section, 52,876/.; and completed scheme, 
129,800/.; while for temporary buildings the estimate is— 
first section, 68,227/.; second section, 31,002/.; and com- 
pleted scheme, 99,229/.. The sub-committee recommended 
that, before pronouncing on the subject, the town clerk should 
forward the plains to the Local Government Board for approval. 
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THE WEEK. 


AN important decision was given last week in the West 
London Police Court which will probably be the prelude 
to further litigation. A summons was taken out some 
weeks ago against the London County Council by Mr. 
T. W. Wits, their district surveyor for Putney, in 
respect of the failure of the Council to give him the neces- 
Sary statutory notice (in accordance with section 145) of 
their intention to erect a large public elementary school in 
Hatham Road, Putney. The contention of the prosecu- 
tion was that, inasmuch as the County Council were the 
successors of the London School Board, they were bound, 
as the School Board were, to give notice to the district 
Surveyor. ‘There could be no doubt if the School Board 
were in existence they would be compelled to adhere to the 
principles laid down, and as the London County Council 
undertook the authority and the power of the old régime, 
it could not be claimed that they were exempt from the 
operation of the Act. ‘For the County Council it was 
argued that the school 
the Building Act as being a public building belonging to 
and occupied for public purposes by the Council. It was 
further contended that the district surveyor being a servant 
of the Council, and appointed by them, could not be placed 
in a position superior to his employers. When the case 
came before the magistrate on October 16 the hearing was 
adjourned. The decision was given by Mr. Garrerr on 
the 24th ult. The magistrate was of opinion that the 
County Council were not in a position to take advantage 
of section 21 which states that School Board buildings to 
be erected, or those in course of erection, might be put up 
in accordance with any immediately preceding Act. Mr. 
GaRRETT also dismissed the argument that the school was 
exempt as being a public building. In his opinion the 
rule ejusdem generis must be applied, and the school build- 
‘ngs in question were not within section 201 (sub-section 
9). But, as was pointed out, that section only exempts 
public buildings from Parts VI. and VII. of the Building 
Act; the obligation to give notice to the surveyor is in 
Part XIII. The contention that the County Council had 
20wer to go behind the opinion of their servant was likewise 
lisallowed, as where a Special Act gave specific powers for 
« special purpose the provisions of such Act must prevail. 
Mr. GARRETT accordingly imposed a penalty of 20s. so ag 
0 enable the opinion of the High Court to be taken. There 
8 @ piquancy in the situation which renders the next step 
if curious interest. The district surveyor apparently is 
vell justified by law for taking such action. It is some- 


vhat surprising that a similar case has not been heard 
efore. 


PRESUMABLY the Works Department of the London 
ounty Council received its quietus on Tuesday last, when 
y sixty-four yotes to forty-two the proposals of the 
eneral Purposes Committee were adopted. Their recom- 
iendation was that the 


| arrange for the disposal of the plant and stock of the 
‘orks Department. proposed that the 
iport’ should be referred back in order that moré definite 
iformation should be obtained as to the value of the 
foperty. - But this was negatived. The report. of the 
Gneral Purposes Committee in J uly was emphatic in its 
‘pudiation of this department, and stated that ‘‘ it is 
possible to reduce these charges to such a sum as would 
le any chance for the work performed by it being 
Mnunerative.’’ The relief to the taxpayers’ pockets will 
hae some at this juncture, and the County Council will 
've but little cause to regret their action in putting an 
ad to past mistakes, meee 


| 
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was exempt under section 201 of | 
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Art and economy are not easily reconciled, and hence 
it is, perhaps, that we as a nation appear to give little 
/ or no encouragement to living artists. We still need a 
| Minister of Fine Arts, and consequently the best con- 
| temporary work is often dispersed and lost, until 
posthumous fame gives it an inflated commercial value. 
A Minister of Fine Arts at the head of a vigilant Advisory 
Board would remedy this lack of foresight, and foster 
national art. The system of control relating to all art 
which prevails in France preserves contemporary work 
with economy. There is to be opened this week at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts the annual exhibition of the pur- 
chases by the State. Among the works will be seen the 
Remise au Senat des trophies d’Austerlitz of DETAILLE, 
Moret by Guinuemer, and examples by Canvy, Prive, 
GASTON LA Toucuz, Leperr, Reng Piotr, RonpDENay, 
Roun, Humpert, Apert, Fatvre, AMAN-JEAN, Ary, 
JAcQues Martin, Horraner, STEINLEN, Henri Martin, 
JEANNIOT, Cayron, DvuFRESNE, ForEAv, TENRE, 
Bovucuer, Miter, Rusinor, Daucuez, JEAN PIERRE, 
Laurens, Dirixx, Buraat, Gaston Pronisr, G. PIERRE, 
VOGEL, Bomparp, LEBASQUE, SEYSSAND, GUILLOoT, 
DEcHENAUD, ADLER, CHINARD-Hvcug, QvuosT, 
Tricoutet, R. A. Mann, Francis JOURDAIN, Ronin, 
DEssors, BaxrruHouome, and others. 


THE conversazione of the Architectural Association 
held last week at Tufton Street attracted a record crowd. 
The President and Council are to be congratulated on 
the continued success of these social gatherings, though 
their popularity emphasises the need for larger premises. 
In all other respects the museum is an- admirable 
rendezvous for students past and present. The staircase 
which ascends three floors enables the Council to organise 
a noteworthy exhibition of artistic accessories. Last 
week there were to be seen ancient paintings by Indian 
artists lent by Mr. BE. THORNTON, collections of china, 
glass, and ivories belonging to the President, Messrs. 
Ernest Greorce, E. Guy Dawser, Maurice BE. WEBB, 
Sir A. BRumwewn Tuomas, and others. Mr. W. CurRTIS 
GREEN lent a number of black and white sketches, chiefly 


of churches in Norfolk, West Suffolk, Belgium, and 
Venice, Mr. ©. Wontner SuitH pencil sketches of 
Bruges, the Cotswolds, and East Anglia. On another 
Screen were exhibited sketches by the late Mr. Huau 
STANNuS. There was an endless number of photographs 
and sketches taken during the Architectural Association 
excursion to Belgium, and on the third floor gallery 
examples of students’ work executed during the last 
session. The Orchestral Society arranged a delightful 
programme of music, Mr. H. E. Kina acting as con- 


ductor, and the Choral Society, controlled by. Mr. Py W; 
Pocock, jyunr., rendered their glees excellently. 


WE referred last week to the acquisition of the front 
of Exeter Hall by the London County Council School of 
Building at Brixton. At the time of the purchase the 
entablature was surmounted by a six-foot parapet wall 
and coping, which were subsequently removed by the 
owners, and until this was done it was impossible to 
form an accurate estimate of the size of the sections and , 
the strength of the bonding and joints. 
amount of pulling down and cutting away had ‘also to 
be done in order to save the stone work from being spoiled 
by the house-breakers. As an example of architecture the 
front is worth many times the amount which will have 
to be expended. The architect, Joun Prrer DEERING, 
R.A., was one of the family of Ganpys who are con- 
nected with architecture. He changed his name from 
acquiring a large estate in Buckinghamshire. He was 
member of Parliament for Aylesbury and High Sheriff 
for Bucks. The work by him which was most admired 
was Exeter Hall; and when we consider the limitations 
of the site it deserves to be admired as a successful work, 
and-as capable of exercising ‘beneficial influence’ on the 
students of the Council School at Brixton. 4% 


A considerable ™ 
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NEW YORK INVASIONS OF HEIGHT. 


HE skyscraper has towered many stages since it was 
|’ generally regarded as a characteristic product of the 
people of the United States. It is now associated with 
aerial navigation, and as a not unfitting symbol of national 
ideals. Nevertheless that form of construction is considered 
by the Americans themselves with mixed feelings. For 
many years there has been a growing opposition to it in 
the United States, and some large cities have imposed 
legal restrictions on height. An exception has been made 
by New York, where, in consequence, the Huropean 
visitor can scarcely fail to be impressed by what he sees. 
The towering buildings at once proclaim that they have 
been erected by a nation animated with new ideas and 
differing from the conservative races of Europe. 

But now in New York also public opinion has become 
alarmed at the prospect of their city being covered with 
buildings whose chief restriction in height is the capital 
of the speculators. Two years ago the Board of Alder- 
men appointed a Building Code Revision Commission of 
twenty-five members. About six weeks back they issued 
the following report concerning the height of business 
buildings in their city :— 


All buildings hereafter erected shall be limited in height, 
except as herein otherwise provided, in general accordance 
with the widths of the streets on which they face, as 
follows :— 

The height of.all buildings hereafter erected shall not ex- 
ceed three times'the width of the street upon which they face, 
and shall not exceéd 300 feet, except that where the width of 
streets is less than 45 feet the height of buildings may be 
135 feet. When buildings face upon a park, square, plaza, or 
similar public place, the height shall not exceed 350 feet. 

Provided that no fireproof building of Classes EK and F 
except office buildings, observatories and grain elevators here- 
after erected or altered shall exceed 150 feet in height. 

Classes E and F referred to are as follows :— 

Class E.—Office buildings, lofts, stores, warehouses, restau- 
rants, markets, refrigerator plants, stables, factories, work- 
shops, printing houses, slaughter houses, rendering plants, 
breweries, sugar refineries, observatories. All buildings of 
this class hereafter erected over 59 feet in height shall be of 
fireproof construction, except as otherwise provided in 
Section 25 of this code. 

Class F.—Light and power plants, car barns, garages, 
smoke houses, laboratories, railroad freight depéts, oil 
houses, oil refineries, grain elevators, foundries, coal pockets, 
All buildings of this class hereafter erected shall be of fire- 
proof construction. 


These recommendations were submitted to a public meet- 
ing in the City Hall on November 6, at which repre- 
sentatives of various interests were invited to express their 
opinions. The suggestions were subjected to considerable 
criticism. Mr. Ernest Fuaaa, who represented the 
Beaux-Arts Society, expressed the belief they would prove 
quite ineffective in ameliorating the existing unhealthy 
conditions. He suggested that the vertical street wall 
should be no higher than the width of the street. Above 
that line the building should recede in steps, and at a 
certain minimum distance back from the street a tower 
equal in area to quarter of the lot might rise to such 
height that the total volume of the building may exceed 
the limit fixed by the breadth of the street. - This idea has 
been put before our readers in two recent issues of The 
Architect. It was supported at the public meeting by 
various speakers, including representatives of the New 
York Chapter of the American Society of Architects and 
of the Fine Arts Federation. 
Trade and Transportation urged that buildings on a street 
45 feet wide or less should be not more than 100 feet in 
height instead of the 135 proposed by the Commission, 
and that above this no part of the building should project 
beyond a plane passing through this limiting line and 
making an angle of 70° with the street. 

The Building Trade Employers’ Association advocated 


that the maximum of 350 feet and 300 feet should be - 


reduced to 250 feet (or twenty storeys) and 200 feet (or 
sixteen storeys) respectively. The New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters desired that buildings facing a park or 
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square should be no higher than 225 feet, and that the 
ordinary maximum height should be 200 feet instead of 
300 feet. Many business men wrote approving of the 
limitation of the number of storeys, the suggested limits 
ranging from ten to sixteen. ‘One believed that no build- 
ing should be more than twice the width of the street 
in height. Another thought that the city should be split. 
up into districts for different classes of buildings, -each. 
having its own limits. A member of the American. 
Society of Architects enunciated the following principles :— 
(1) All buildings should be so ‘constructed as not to: 
infringe upon the proper light and air of the street. (2) 
All buildings should be so constructed as not to infringe 
upon the proper light and air of neighbouring buildings. 
(3) All buildings should be so constructed as to provide 
adequate light and air to their inhabitants. (4) All 
buildings should be so regulated in volume or cubage 


(not height) as to prevent over-congestion of the streets 


upon which they face. 

The origin of tall buildings is usually ascribed to the 
introduction of steel-frame construction. This is certainly 
true of the type designated skyscraper. But an ‘even 
more potent factor in inducing designers to depart ‘from 
precedent was the introduction of the passenger Jift about 
1870. Two years later a couple of office buildings had 
been erected in New York and equipped with elevators 
which reached to ten storeys. The limit in height generally 
accepted was twelve storeys, until some fifteen years later 
the methods of wall construction were revolutionised by 
the advent of the skeleton frame. ' Until 1894' the 
majority of huge buildings were erected in Chicago. The 
Park Row building in New York of twenty-nine storeys 
and 430 feet in height above the footings has now been 
surpassed after ten years supremacy. There aretwo build- 
ings of forty storeys, and one has been projected to contain 
six storeys in the business district of that city. This 
soaring ambition is threatened with a rude check if the 
Board of Aldermen can obtain the requisite public sup- 
port. That the rights of private owners will be respected 
is certain, for fhey are too influential a factor in New York 
civic life to allow themselves to be overlooked. Hitherto 
the sufferers have been the proprietors of comparatively 
new buildings, of but moderate height, who have found 
their property dwarfed into insignificance by a towering 
neighbour. And incidental to this must be the loss of light 
and air incurred by all who use the darkened street. It is 
obvious that the number of people who have to suffer musi 
be considerably greater than those who benefit. This 
argument as to unfairness was hinted at by more than 
one speaker. However, it should be remembered that 
from its geographical position the business district. of New 
York is more concentrated than that of most cities, and 
that consequently sites on this small area acquire ar 
enormous value. The same conditions cannot arise in any 
city in the United Kingdom, and it is scarcely probable 
that our authorities will ever be called upon to legislate foi 
buildings of forty storeys. Indeed, it is rightly complainec 
that our existing regulations do not sufficiently allow for thi 
enormous developments in architectural engineering. It 
St. Petersburg the height of private buildings must no 
exceed the width of the street. In open spaces or or 
streets over 77 feet wide the maximum height is 77 feet: 

The terraced street is, perhaps, the best solution to a1 
inevitable problem in New York. But it will not add ti 
the beauty of the city. If the illustration by an Americat 
correspondent which we gave a few weeks ago (and whic! 
was entitled ‘‘ Suggestion of elevated street, New York 
setting a the house-line sufficiently to secure the stree 
width. The same setting back to be continued for th 
upper levels of the building, so as to give the maximur 
light and sunshine in the street below ’’) may be accepte: 
as typical of the real appearance of the streets unaer th 
new scheme, it will certainly lessen the attractiveness © 
the city. These elevated streets have been heard of before 
but have still to be introduced in their modern form. On 
objection that might be raised is the difficulty of prope 
police supervision. Our American correspondent show 
a pierced wall about 4 feet high over which idlers:can lea. 
and gaze at the animation of the street below. This woul 
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have to be raised to 10 feet at least and spiked at the top so 
ag not to encourage suicidal and murderous impulses. But 
there are esthetic objections, too, that make the problem 


now before the architects and public of New York a very | 


interesting one, and which will be closely watched on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF RESTRICTION. 


HE enjoyment which we derive from works of art of 
i any type is almost always of a twofold nature. It 
partly arises from the contemplation of the technical skill 
at] executive power of the artist, but in a more intense 
degree from the emotion aroused by the feeling or senti- 
ment embodied in the work. In the case of the imitative 
arts, in which there is, in regard to the executive portion, 
a direct standard of comparison with nature accessible to 
all, the perception of this twofold interest must be open 
to mest even of the more indifferent class of spectators. 
But in addition to these two sources of enjoyment in a 
‘work of art, and lying as it were between them, is a third 
pleasure of a much more subtle nature, and not readily 
apprehended without some training of the eye and the 
judgment—that, namely, which arises from a perception 
of the character and capabilities of the material used, and 
the degree of correspondence between these peculiar 


_ capabilities and the result which the artist has aimed at. 


In regard to architecture the necessity of limiting. the 
style of the design in accordance with the nature of 
‘the material employed has formed a kind of shibboleth, 
and with one school of architects at least has passed 
into a truism in theory if not always in practice. But 
‘the application of the same principles in a somewhat 
broader manner to other branches of the ‘‘ fine arts’ is 


not so generally recognised, and so much of the adequate 


criticism of a work of art depends upon a perception of 
this relation of the means to the end that it can hardly 
be thought superfluous to draw a little more attention to 
the subject. 

To take, for instance, what has been perhaps the most 
thoroughly popular form of art in this country—that of 
water-colour—what is it which gives so much value and 
such decided character to the works of Davip Cox? 
Among those who continue to pay high prices for one 
of his slightest sketches some probably do little more than 
follow the lead of others, who are supposed to be well 
informed in such matters. That the public did not under- 
stand the real merits of Cox during his lifetime the artist 
had only too good reason to know; and that the compre- 
hension of his style is only partial now may be gathered 
easily enough by those who listen to the small talk of 
exhibition rooms. Many worthy and not stupid people, 
possessing what they call ‘‘ taste,’’ are sorely puzzled on 
being called on to do homage to some of Cox’s most 
characteristic works, although they may be. decided he 
‘would have gained by taking lessons ‘‘ in finish.’ 

Are, then, roughness of execution and neglect of detail 
merits in themselves? Certainly not. | What, then, is 
water-colour as a process and in its pure form? It is a 
method of working by washes and touches of transparent 
colour; leaving the ground for the high lights; and from 
the ease and rapidity with which it can be manipulated is 
peculiarly suited for drawing from nature and catching 
rapid and changing oxtdoor effects. Cox devoted himself 
to realising these peculiar advantages and characteristics 
of water-colour with a power over his materials and a 
‘sympathy with nature which have rarely been surpassed, 
and with a directness of aim which admitted no effect and 
no touch foreign to the style imposed by his materials. 
Ignorant people complain that such drawings are ‘‘ not 
like nature ’’; that is to say that they are not optical 
illusions. They were never meant to be. They are the 
poetry of nature translated into the language of water- 


C It is true that the language is capable of more | 
varied and delicate expression. Cox sacrificed everything | 
‘ to ._power and: intensity of effect. | 
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In works executed in oil-colours, so much more largely 
used, so much less restricted in its powers, we still find 
abundant evidence of the value of a clear recognition by 
the artist of the limits of his material, and of the relation 
which his work bears to nature. Oil-painting, with its 
peculiar facilities for elaborate finish, touch upon touch, 
may aim ab a nearer approach to vraisemblance than 
water-colour; but we still find that, in dealing with the 
infinite detail of nature, any attempt at absolute realism 
is a failure in regard to execution—doubly a failure in 
regard to expression. Such attempts, we generally find, 
do not give us exactly what we specially want—the feeling 
and sentiment of nature: they approach again to ‘‘ scene 
painting.’’ And even in the ease of works which could 
hardly be so classed, we may be conscious that the painter 
has lost part of the intellectual interest of his work by 
attempting too much of mere imitation ; by failing to recog- 
nise exactly what it was which his materials could really 
accomplish. Compare the seas of STANSFIELD with those 
of Hoox. SransFisip’s works were for years accepted as 
the ne plus ultra of marine painting. But his pictures are 
fast losing, if they have not already lost, their interest, 
because his aim went no further than what is in fact a 
trick of imitation of the surface detail of sea-water under 
certain conditions, of which we soon weary, since little 
of the sentiment, ‘‘ the secret of the sea,’’ is thus con- 
veyed tous. What Hook gives us is no attempt at realistic 
picture-making—he has contrived to conyey to us on 
canvas those qualities which really impress our minds in 
gazing on the sea; the long sweep and sway of the waves 
as they come shorewards and the look of weight and depth 
in the waste, leaden-coloured expanse of water; in all 
this dealing only with those things which ‘‘ paint ’’ really 
can render—the tones, the contours, the shadows of shore 
and sea—without an attempt at competing with the in- 
finite detail of nature. Reverting to landscape again, we 
see in the style of ConstTaBLE (who is to oil-paintings much 
what Cox is to water-colours) a notable instance of the 
determination to subordinate all detail to the capabilities of 
the material, to translate nature into the language of pig- 
ments ; and thus some of his small broadly handled sketches 
in the vicinity of Highgate and Hampstead have the 
highest value, simple as the materials are of which they 
are made. The painter seems to have infused into them a 
feeling and sentiment beyond what the scene itself would 
have supplied, though with no attempt at realistic illusion. 
They are what landscape ought to be—poems in pigments, 
evolved from materials supplied by nature. 

But a word as to that art which is most allied, of all 
the imitative arts, to architecture, and which deals with 
material as lasting and monumental as the work of the 
architect, must be ventured here. If water-colour, which 
we glanced at first, is the popular art, sculpture has been 
as certainly the unpopular one, in the double sense of being 
neither understood nor admired by the majority even of 
the public who profess an interest in nearly every other 
form of art; the meaningless antique gods and goddesses: 
and nymphs with which our sculptors had previously olym- 
pified us ad nauseam. This sentiment chimed in with the 
feelings of the average English mind, which has always 
looked with doubt and puzzlement upon the display of the 
pure human form in sculpture, and was therefore quite 
ready to accept the theory that sculptors hitherto had been 
paying a factitious homage to a worn-out classicism which 
could have no interest for us now, and which should be 
abandoned for subjects interesting to men and women of 
the twentieth century. This, however, is no mere popular 
feeling, for the number of statues now to be seen (chiefly, 
we are glad to say, of Continental manufacture) in which 
the labour of the chisel has been bestowed on the elabora- 
tion of lace and trimmings and all the details of conven- 
tional costume, sufficiently proves that there is a move- 
ment in this direction among many of the sculptors them- 
selves. Now what is the truth of all this, and why are 
these realistic statues a mistake and an incongruity, as 
the few who have insight into the ’principle of the thing 


-inevitably perceive them to be? Because, in the first place, 


such things are an attempt at that which the ‘material em- 
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ployed cannot really accomplish. You may paint a realistic 
representation of a cotton gown and a rush-bottomed chair, 
if the object is to represent actual life, with no very dis- 
proportionate sacrifice of time or labour. But you cannot 
do it in marble; you can only achieve a clumsy imitation, 
and a sacrifice of labour and valuable material utterly dis- 
proportionate to the result. But if we are to accept what 
surely can hardly be questioned, that the idealised human 
form is the highest medium of expression in art, then in 


sculptured marble we have the most suitable material pos-. 


sible for realising this form in its highest aspects. So great 
is the intellectual labour and training which is expended in 
producing a perfect representation of the human form, so 
delicate and subtle are the curves and the gradations of 
contour to be realised in executing it, that it is worth the 
artist’s while to bestow every cost and labour in enshrining 
his thoughts in the most beautiful and lasting material. 
But it is not worth his while to spend this material and 
labour in cutting the crinkles of a dress. And this and no 
supposed worship of “‘ classical ’’ precedent is the plain 
rationale of the nude in statuary. Many of the classical 
names given to statues are merely names, the artist’s 
object being merely the embodiment of a beautiful ideal. 
FLAXMAN’S exquisite little group called Apollo and 
Marpessa (a work worthy of the best period of Greek art) 
needs no such legendary titles to give it interest; it is 
simply the ideal embodiment of what BrETHoven, in one 
of his sonatas, tried to express as ‘‘ the entreating and the 
resisting principle.’’? The mythical names in this and 
many other cases may indeed serve the purpose of an 
apology to the vulgar mind which may endure that antique 
deities should show themselves undraped, though it would 
affect to have its sensibilities invaded by a similar treat- 
ment under any more modern title. NaponEon, however, 
when his statue was to be executed by Canova, sanctioned 
the sculptor in his adherence to the ancient practice, 
partly, no doubt, that he wished his effigies to be ranked 
with the heroic statues of the great generals of antiquity, 
but probably also because he, like all great intellects, had a 
strong sense of what was true and noble in art, and per- 
ceived that the genius of the sculptor was better occupied 
in carving out the figure of man in his own natural dignity 
and completeness than in employing his tools on marble 
boots and regimentals. It will take much education to get 
the English public to see this; but’ till they do there will 
be little real life and no real appreciation for modern sculp- 
ture among us. 


STOKE D’ABERNON AND SLYFIELD MANOR 
HOUS8ES,* 


HE manor house of Stoke d’Abernon was built in the 
seventeenth century; though architecturally plain it 
has a striking appearance, faced as it is with bright red 
bricks. Half-timber construction of the sixteenth. century 
may be seen in one of the bedrooms, and the old carved timber 
in the side wall shows the position of one of the wings. The 
situation of the house and garden, which is quite near the 
church, is on the banks of the river Mole ; the grounds contain 
some fine old trees, and altogether the position is a charming 
one. Queen Elizabeth visited the place when in the occupation 
of Thomas Vincent, and in honour of the occasion she knighted 
him. 

Entering the great hall, formed on the site of the old court- 
yard, a scene of beauty is at once presented—pictures almost 
cover the walls and antique furniture is on all sides. The 
chief pictures are illuminated from the lower part of the 
frames by electric light, so that they can be seen at any time. 
Many of them are by George Morland. On one occasion 
Mr. W.: Phillips when at Ramsgate was on the point of 
drowning, when his Newfoundland dog rushed into the sea 
and saved him ; to perpetuate the event Morland was com- 
missioned to paint the picture of the dog, and this now holds 
_a prominent position over-the-mantelpiece. Several commis- 
sions followed, and there:may be seen, among others, the 
portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan,”’ ‘an ancestor of the Duke of Fife ; 
‘‘The Blind White Horse,’’ ‘‘The Fish Hawkers,’’ two 
‘““wreck’’ scenes, two views in Savernake Forest, a portrait 


* Read at.a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum by Mr 


Walter B. Briant. 
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of the artist’s wife and several others. Other artists repre- 
sented are Murillo, Guido, Correggio, ‘Two Children” by 
Hoppner, ‘‘The Levant’’ by Claude, ‘‘ Coast Scene”’ hy 
Shayer, four hunting scenes by Ward, Sam-Atkin’s “ Full 
Cry,’ dated 1818, and a panel by Angelica Kaufmann. There 
are also portraits of Mrs. Woodyear and Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips by Passmore, a youthful ‘‘ Sir Wilder’? by Gains- 
borough. On the staircase are hung some tapestry and the 
portraits of Henrietta Maria by Stone and a companion 


_picture of Charles I. 


One room contains some oak panelling of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. There are many other objects of interest to be 
seen, such as elaborately carved cabinets and old oak chests. 


‘One curious cabinet (probably French) opens into a large 


bedstead. 
The arms of the Phillips commemorate the dog saving a 
man from drowning. They are:—A dog sejant, regardant, 


with a representation of a dog saving a man from drowning. 
The motto is ‘‘ Auspice Deo virum extuli mari.’”? The manor 
included at one time the churches of Stoke, Leatherhead, 
Fetcham and Albury. 


SLYFIELD MANOR HOUSE. 


Slyfield manor house is in the parish of Great Bookham, 
was built about 1620 by an early Slyfield, and may rightly 
be described as Jacobean. It is a fine and interesting example 
of a red-brick country house of the period. The plan of the 
present buildings does not give an adequate idea of its original 
size, for if we look at the garden front we notice the principal 
gable is now at one end, and there is little doubt that this 
was the centre of the house, which extended on both sides. 


STOKE D’ABERNON MANOR HOUSE.. 


It is said when the occupier wanted it for a farmhouse and 
did not require so much accommodation, he resorted to the 
heroic plan of simply pulling down the rooms he did not want. 
This was probably also the case with the stable buildings, as 
may be seen from the way the cornices and mouldings are 
squared off without any return members. The elevation to 
the garden front we should notice as being a fine example 
of cut brickwork; the pilasters between the windows are 
diminished and surmounted with Ionic caps, while fleur-de-lys 
are carved on the face of the work. Most of the window-frames 
are modern and do not harmonise with the original design ; 
the window to the State-room is in keeping, however. 
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It is not at all likely that the present entrance is in the 
original position, but it opens on to a most interesting hall, 
flag paved and panelled in fine old oak. On our immediate 
left we notice some open screenwork, while dividing the hall 
is a beautifully carved parvise ; but the chief interest of this 
part of the house is the very fine staircase, with its carved 
and panelled dado, chair rail, rusticated newels and pierced 
arabesque panels instead of balusters. 

The folding dog-gates at the foot of the stairs are a relic 
of the time when dogs had the run of the house and had to be 
kept off the upper floors. ¥ 

The dining and drawing-rooms are both finely panelled in 
oak, while over the fireplace of the dining-room are carved 
the arms of the Slyfield family in Purbeck marble. The en- 
riched plaster ceiling in high relief is a noticeable feature. 
On the first floor similar oak panelling is used, while the 
comparative thinness of the framed and ledged doors, fitted 
with hammered iron hinges and latches, is good. 

The State-room is finely proportioned. It is especially 
interesting for its barrel or waggon-headed ceiling, with 
carved plaster ornaments or enrichments. 

It is suggested that the excellent condition of the panelling 
may be accounted for by the fact that at one time it was 
battened and canvased over. All the hand carving and relief 
work is undoubtedly good ; finished either sawn or adzed, it 
has a special charm in these days when joinery gets con- 
demned unless it is produced, planed and glass-papered by 
machinery. 

The stable buildings were at one time a granary, or pos- 
sibly lodgings for retainers. The elevation to the road shows 
the same excellence of design, not only of brickwork, but also 
of the window heads and cornices. We should further notice 
the oak eayes brackets with carved volutes and ends; these 
can aiso be seen to the garden front. 

The estate was at one time in the hands of trustees, one 
of whom was Sir Thomas Vincent, of Stoke d’ Abernon Manor. 


- ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


OR some months past a scheme has been under considera- 
tion by a committee of the Institute, its object being to 
co-ordinate and systematise the measured work done by candi- 
dates as Testimonies of Study for admission to the Final 
Examination, and by competitors for the Measured Draw- 
ings Prize. The proposals were first brought before the 
literature standing committee, and having been referred to 


a sub-committee and favourably reported upon, the sub- ~ 


committee, with other members added, was permanently 
established to thrash out details and give practical effect to 
the proposals. The committee, which is to be known as the 
records committee R.I.B.A., consists of the following 
members of the Institute :—Professor W. R. Lethaby (F.), 
chairman; Messrs. Alexander Graham, F.S.A. (F.), Halsey 
Ricardo (F.),. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A.. (F.),’ D.  T. 
Fyfe (¥.), Walter Millard (A.), W. Curtis Green (A.) 
(hon. secretary), S. K. Greenslade (A.), A. J. Stratton (A.) ; 
and two non-members, Messrs. Philip Norman, F.S.A., and 
R. Weir. Schultz. 
__- Under existing conditions much excellent measured work 
is done which, through want of system and proper direction, 
is often of little permanent value. Measured drawings, for 
instance, are repeatedly made of the same buildings, or of 
buildings of which authentic record already exists, or, again, 
of buildings of insufficient architectural or historic interest. It 
is desirable, too, that a student who has done a certain amount 
of measured work ofa building in his Testimonies of Study 
for the Final Examination should be encouraged to proceed 
with further work onthe same building if he intends later 
to enter for the. Measured Drawings Medal. In this way 
continuity of study as well as of record would be preserved. 
With the view of directly aiding the student in his choice 
of building, and indirectly of gradually forming a measured 
record of the buildings of the United Kingdom, the com- 
mittee have decided to prepare an extended list of old build- 
ings suitable for study, and especially of those of which 
no adequate record exists. In order to make this list as 
complete as possible the committee are inviting the allied 
societies and other bodies to assist in its compilation, and 
they are seeking also the co-operation of individual members 
of the Institute and others who have special knowledge of 
buildings of particular districts. It is proposed to include 
in the list ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings of any 
period, and information will be given, where necessary, as 
to their position and character as well as to their accessi- 
bility for the purposes of study. 


The manner in which the record of such work should be 
preserved may possibly take the form of publication of 
specially chosen drawings at stated intervals. 

The subjoined letters on the subject of the Housing and 
Towns Planning Bill were addressed from the Institute to 
the President of the Local Government Board. The deputa- 
tion referred to in the opening paragraph of the January 
letter had waited upon Mr. John Burns some weeks pre- 
viously, and urged that provision should be made in the 
Bill for the formation of advisory committees composed of 
experts to be consulted in all matters connected with the 
preparation of town plans and plans for town extension. 


January 1908. 
The Right Hon. John Burns, 
President of the Local Government Board. 

Sir,—You received our deputation on the 3rd December 
last with such frankness and courtesy that we venture once 
more to lay our views before you on certain points which 
escaped discussion at our interview. We fully admit the 
weighty reasons you gave for proceeding cautiously in’ this 
matter, the immense value of town sites, the necessity of 
considering the hinterland of great thoroughfares, together 
with political considerations, which lie outside our province ; 
but we feel that in the preparation of any scheme for the 
laying out of towns there is a very intimate relation between 
the artistic aspect of the question and the dignity of civic 
and national life which is in danger of being overlooked. It 
seems to us that the problem of enlisting in the service of 
the State the most competent advice in dealing with such 
matters is worthy of the serious consideration of statesmen, 
the more so as the attempt has not been made in this country 
on any organised system. In this matter of the relation of 
public authority to trained architectural opinion this country 
is, and has always been, far behind others. 

We venture to return to this matter because, in the Bill 
of which you very kindly gave us a general outline, although 
there appears to be ample provision of powers of control and 
regulation, we did not gather that there is provision for pre- 
paring town plans as understood in other European 
countries, or for enlisting the assistance of architectural 
opinion. We venture to hope that the Bill will provide for 
these important matters on a comprehensive scale, for we 
submit that no satisfactory scheme of town planning can be 
drawn up without architectural advice, inasmuch as no other 
profession has the requisite training for dealing with such 
problems. Architecture is concerned not only with indi- 
vidual buildings, but also and very particularly with the 
proper placing of buildings in relation to each other, and 
with considerations of spacing, of vista, perspective and com- 
position, problems which demand special study and powers 
of design of a high order. At the interview which you were 
kind enough to grant us, this larger aspect of municipal 
planning was hardly brought into sufficient prominence. 

The point which we would put before you is that the 
satisfactory laying out of towns and planning of municipal 
improvements is in the main a question of design; that is 
to say, given the data supplied by the engineer, the surveyor, 
the sanitary and local authorities, there still remains the 
question who is to mould these elements into the best possible 
form—for the work of the engineer and surveyor is con- 
tributory rather than final. As the necessary complement to 
their work, another order of mind is required, and that in 
the initial stages of the scheme. We would urge that the 
practical and the artistic sides of town planning are in- 
separably connected, and that no scheme can be wholly 
satisfactory which does not satisfy both aspects of the 
matter. It is in regard to the artistic aspect that we make 
our suggestions. 

We submit that the translation of the various practical 
conditions into the best possible scheme is a problem of archi- 
tectural design, and as such should have the benefit of the 
best architectural assistance it is possible to obtain. 

We would point out that in France special importance 
has always been attached to this power of laying out public 
spaces, which is an essential function of architecture. It 
does not fall within the scope of professions into whose 
training esthetic considerations do not enter. It is generally 
admitted that for the last two hundred years or more the 
French have shown other countries the way in the handling 


of large problems of town planning, and the reason for 


this superiority lies not so much in individual ability as 
in a great tradition of design built up by the successive 
General Councils of Civil Buildings, which are composed 
for the main part of the ablest architects of their time in 
France. We suggest that, having regard to the constant 
development, rebuilding, and rearrangement of towns en- 
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tailed by the changing conditions of modern civilisation, 
the time has come for a more systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of these problems, and that an attempt should be 
made to bring the best architectural opinion into play in 
ling with these matters. 

fee feel that it would be greatly to the interest of the 
larger towns of this country that their development and 
extension should proceed on carefully considered general 
plans drawn up to meet local conditions and on lines suffi- 
ciently broad to admit of such minor modifications as may 
be necessary in succeeding generations. We feel that with- 
out some such provision the difficulties which already meet 
us, and are already beyond control, will recur in the future 
in an aggravated form. It is more particularly in connec- 
tion with this aspect of town planning that we suggest to 
you the desirability of devising some machinery for the 
enlistment of competent advice. 

Should you consider this desirable, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will feel honoured by being permitted to 
submit suggestions for your further consideration.—We have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

THomas E. Coiucvurt, 
President R.I.B.A. 
Aston WEsp, 
Chairman of the Town Planning 
Committee R.I. B.A. 


17th July, 1908. 
The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 

Sir,—I am desired by the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to refer you to their letter of J anuary 
1908 on the subject of the Housing and Towns Planning Bill, 
and to request that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have specifie permission to make recommendations or 
representations as ‘“‘ persons affected ’’ at inquiries held by 
the: Local Government Board before the approval of town 
planning schemes. 

It is understood that this was indicated by the speech in 
which you moved the second reading of the Bill, and by 
paragraph 2 (c) of Schedule ITI., but it is considered desir- 
able by the Council that it should be more clearly defined 
in view of the importance of the artistic side of such schemes 
being fully considered. The Council would also he glad to 
know if the Bill will require that, in the case of schemes for 
the laying out of estates by private owners (which may have 
received the approval of the local authority), there will be 
an appeal to the Local Government Board from the decision 
of the local authority.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


Ian MacAttsrmr, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


BARBICAN HOUSE, LEWES. 


ibis to find himself in the county town with some 

time on his hands, it occurred to a writer in the Sussex 
Daily News that there was a good opportunity to visit Bar- 
bican House, the recently acquired headquarters of the 
Sussex Archzological Society. Standing as it does on the 
north side of the High Street, in the centre of the town, 
and under the very shadow of the Castle walls, a better 
or more appropriate position could hardly have been found. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that when the Society found 
themselves compelled to seek a fresh home for their library 
such a suitable and convenient site should have been avail- 
able. It is now some five months since the Society took 
possession of their new premises, and already the whole of 
the library and a large part of the museum, formerly located 
in the Castle, have been transferred thither. 

Barbican House presents to the street a plain but sub- 
stantial front of red and blue brick, typical of the solid 
but unpretentious style of architecture which prevails in 
the older parts of Lewes. The greater part of the house 
was built early in the eighteenth century, but the back por- 
tion dates from the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
about 1570. The building has a considerable frontage in 
Castle Gate as well as in the High Street, and it is here that 
we find the entrance now in use. 

‘The ground floor is chiefly devoted to the museum, and 
here is displayed the Society’s large and interesting col- 
lection of tapestry, local ironwork, flint instruments, &c., 
including a fine series of firebacks recently presented to the 
Society by Mr. W. C. Alexander, F.S.A: The upper storeys 


of ‘the house are reached by a remarkable old staircase of * 


oak, above which is a handsome moulded plaster ceiling. 
On the first floor is found a large collection of drawings and 


paintings of local antiquarian interest, among which are a 
number by the late Mr. G. Earp, never before displayed. It 
is here, too, that we find one of the most interesting rooms 
in the whole house, which alone would be well worth a visit, 
apart from the numerous other objects of interest. This 
room is panelled from floor to ceiling with oak of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, displaying a rich variety 
of carving ; a large stone fireplace of fine construction is also 
noticeable. It is hoped, in course of time, entirely to 
furnish this room with old oak Sussex furniture. 

On this floor also is the Council Room, from the bow 
window of which can be obtained a charming view of the Gun 
garden, with the Castle towering in the background. It 
would, indeed, have been a pity if, as was at one time con- 
templated, the Society had built themselves new premises 
on the Gun garden, attractive as are the proposed plans, 
which may be seen on the wall of the corridor leading to this 
room. The fine old table which occupies the centre of the room 
was formerly in use in the Castle. It is remarkable not only 
for its great length and solidity, but also for the beautiful 
carving with which it is decorated. Another piece of 
tapestry of great size is finely displayed on the long wall. 
It may be mentioned in passing that this, as well as some 
of the other rooms, is furnished with chairs used at the 
Pevensey Pageant. On leaving the Council Room one 
catches a glimpse of the remarkably comfortable quarters 
which have been allotted to the caretaker, who has been in 
the Society’s service for nearly forty years. j 

At the top of the house is lodged the Society’s fine library, 
which contains not only a splendid collection of books relat- 
ing to the history and antiquities of Sussex, but also a 
number of valuable works of more general archeological 
interest. Among other privileges accruing to the members 
of the Society, not the least is that of having free access to 
these valuable works. In several of the rooms will be noticed 
the very massive oak beams which support the roof of the 
house. Excellent as the arrangement of the rooms is, it is 
to be regretted that the completion of the removal of the 
museum from its old and unsatisfactory quarters in the dark 
and gloomy chambers of the Castle cannot be accelerated, 
and it is also a pity that the many interesting articles to 
be found are not more thoroughly and systematically 
labelled. At present their interest is seriously detracted 
from, owing to the fact that many are inadequately de- 
scribed, while many others have nothing whatever to show 
their nature or origin. The firebacks, too, are of such great 
interest that it seems a pity they cannot be displayed to 
better advantage. Time, however, will doubtless remedy 
these defects. y 

It is only fitting that every visit paid to Barbican House 
should be followed by an inspection of the Castle. In spite 
of the removal of the Society’s collection from the ancient 
building, there is still much of interest to be seen there. It 
would be very desirable in every way, and it would be very 
likely to attract a greater number of visitors, if the Castle 
grounds could be maintained in rather better order, and the 
ruins with their surroundings kept in a cleaner and brighter 
condition. No one should fail to ascend the staircase to the 
summit of the keep, whence a view of great beauty and wide 
extent may be obtained. Directly below, the steep red roofs 
of the town climb the hill towards the Castle. The towers 
and spires of the many churches stand up conspicuously amid 
the crowded buildings. To the south the twisting river 
makes its way between wide level pastures to Newhaven and 
the sea, while all around the hills seem almost completely to 
encircle the town. The smoke rising from the multitudinous 
chimneys mingles with the gathering mists, while the sun 
suffuses a ruddy light over the downs and combes, till at 
last it disappears behind the darkening hills, and we turn — 


to descend once more into the street below, well pleased with 
our brief visit. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS CLAIM. 


R. JUSTICE SWINFEN EADY, in the Chancery 
Division on Monday, November 30, tried the action of 

Hill v. Carwardine and other two defendants, Osborne, 
claiming damages in respect of certain buildings which the 
defendants had recently erected at 3 Gloucester Street, Theo- 
bald’s Road, and which the plaintiff alleged constituted a 
serious interference with his ancient lights. The plaintiff, 


| Mr. Percy Hill, is, as stated by Mr. Micklem, K.€., the 
owner of 53 Gloucester Street, the premises having been 


purchased by him in 1903. Counsel said Gloucester Street 
was a narrow street, the distance between the houses being 
29 feet 3 inches. The defendants’ buildings stood opposite 


i. 
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the plaintiff’s house, and prior to the rebuilding they rose to 
a height of 32 feet 6 inches. The new buildings were carried 
up to a height of 48 feet 6 inches to the cornice, and with 
Mansard roof they rose another 10 or 12 feet, but the 
roof did not materially interfere with the plaintiff. On the 
old buildings there had been erected an advertisement board 
which carried them another 4 feet 2 inches, making the total 
height 36 feet 8 inches. The plaintiff’s house was 17 feet 
6 inches wide, the defendants’ buildings were 40 feet 6 inches 
wide, so that they stretched laterally on both sides of the 
plaintiff’s house. 

His Lordship: Are you asking for an order to pull down, 
or for damages? 

Mr. Micklem: For damages. I do not think I could 
succeed in getting a mandatory order. Counsel also said 
that the view of the plaintiff was that the front wall of the 
defendants’ buildings had been rushed, and before the writ 
was issued it was practically completed. 

His Lordship: What is the annual value of these pre- 
mises of the plaintiff ? 

Mr. Micklem said they were let at the present moment 
at 2]. a week to Mrs. Garrett. The letting value was at 
least 5s. a week less than it was before the defendants’ pre- 
mises were rebuilt, and reckoning twenty-four years’ pur- 
chase the plaintiff claimed 240]. damages. The purchase 
price of the plaintiff’s premises was 1,090I. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Percy Hill, said he was a builder, and 
judging by the construction and style of 53 Gloucester 
Street the premises would be 150 years old. He put the 
letting value at 101. less than it was before, and the pre- 
mises would not now let so readily. 

Other evidence was given to the effect that serious injury 
had been caused to the lighting of the plaintiff’s house, 
especially to the ground and first floors, by the defendants’ 
building, but more than one witness admitted to Mr. Frank 
Russell, K.C., the defendants’ counsel, that a cheerful house 
was not to be expected in Gloucester Street. 

Mr. Russell contended that no real damage had been 
done to the plaintifi’s house, and though it might be said 
that a gloomy house ought not to be made any gloomier, 
the fact that this was a gloomy house before must be taken 
into consideration in any question of damages. Counsel 
interrupted his speech to inform his Lordship that he would 
not be further troubled with the case. The defendants had 
consented to pay 100/., the agreed sum, for damages, and 
party and party costs and surveyors’ fees. 

His Lordship accordingly gave judgment for 1001. 
damages and party and party costs and such sums as the 
plaintiff had been charged by his surveyors. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
: SOCIETY. 
R. ARTHUR KEEN gave a lecture on “ The Churches of 
Sir Christopher Wren in the City of London” before 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society on Novem- 
ber 26. After referring to the enormous number of old 
buildings still in existence in London, Mr. Keen pointed out 
that the most remarkable series of all was the group of build- 
ings of all kinds with which Wren had enriched the City and 
its surroundings, palaces, private houses, hospitals and 
City halls, churches and a great cathedral, monuments, 
schools and many others. The most striking feature of 
ancient London had been that in the square mile of the 
City there were 113 parish churches and chapels; ninety- 
three of these were destroyed by the Fire, and Wren rebuilt 
fifty of them. He pointed out that as the result of the 
Puritan revolution in England public worship had become 
congregational in character, the sermon being the principal. 
thing connected with it, so that no chancels were required, 
but wide open naves, good lighting, spacious galleries, and 
western organs were essential, all of which were exactly in 
keeping with Wren’s conception of the right treatment of 
churches in the ‘good Roman manner’? in which he 
worked. 
Illustrations were then given of St. Mary-le-Bow, the first 


to be rebuilt after the Fire, showing how utterly Wren. 


departed from every tradition that had governed church- 
building up to his time. It was shown that Wren never 
hesitated to put large galleries in his churches if they were 
needed, but that he treated them so admirably that they 
never interfered with the more definitely architectural 
features and the general scheme of design ; in fact, that they 
contributed very materially to the composition of the 
interiors by giving deep broad masses of shade to contrast 


with the columns and vaulted ceilings. The value of a well- 
designed organ standing boldly out in a church, as Sir 
Christopher always placed his organs, instead of in the 
modern fashion in an organ chamber, was illustrated by 
some beautiful examples. 

The lecture was mainly confined to the interior of the 
churches, but a good many views of towers and lanterns 
were given, and it was pointed out how much more effective 
and stately the towers must have looked in the seventeenth 
century, when the surrounding buildings were about half 
the height of the present ones, than they do at the present 
time. All the typical churches were then dealt with in 
detail, and the extraordinary versatility of the designer was 
shown, first in the variety of the plans adopted and then 
in the endless change and interchange in the use of the 
recognised materials of architectural design, columns and 
piers, entablatures, architraves and arches, vaults and 
domes, all used with infinite resource and contrivance. 

The plans were shown to progress from the simplest 
possible oblong without either aisles or recesses up to such 
a complex scheme as the many columned, domed and vaulted 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

The two destroyed churches of St. Antholin and St. Benet 
Fink were described as fine examples of domed design, and 
the domed churches still remaining—St. Mary-at-Hill, St. 
Swithin’s, St. Mildred’s, St. Mary Abchurch, and St. 
Stephen’s—were all described and illustrated in turn. . 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
KE. O. Dodgson, and seconded by Mr. Butler Wilson, and 
supported by Mr. C. B. Howdill. 


KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD CHURCH. 


HE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL recently reopened the 

parish church of Kirkby-in-Ashfield. The ancient church, 
it will be remembered, was burned down on January 16, 1907, 
the calamity being generally considered to be the act of an 
incendiary. 

The church has now been practically rebuilt with the 
exception of the tower (although its arch was destroyed) and 
the north-east end of the chancel. The new part is largely 
a replica of the old, but a number of alterations and addi- 
tions have been made, which have had the effect of greatly 
improving the interior. The south wall of the chancel has 
been thrown back into line with the south arcade of the 
nave. ‘The chancel arch has been removed, and the roof, of 
stained pine, carried through, a return being thus made to 
what is believed to have been the original lines.. New clergy 
and choir vestries have been added, and the new porch goes 
back to the eighteenth-century plan. The large inner vesti- 
bule has now been thrown into the church, and windows 
have been placed at the west ends of the north and south 
aisles. The north aisle has been raised and gabled in place 
of the low lean-to roof, and this constitutes a great improve- 
ment. The north arcade and tower arch, which were the 
striking features of the old church, have been rebuilt on 
the lines of the originals, and the south arcade has been 
enriched by mouldings and carved caps. The internal 
facings of the church—i.e. the columns, windows, &c.—are 
of Ancaster stone, the external facings are of Weldon stone, 
and the walls of Kirkby stone. The old walls were plastered 
inside, but the dressed stone of the new looks much better. 
The tower will now be used as the baptistry. All the seat- 
ing is of oak, the flooring of the chancel and sanctuary is of 
marble mosaic, and terrazzo is used in the aisles. The 
church has been somewhat enlarged in the rebuilding, the 
seating accommodation being increased by seventy to eighty. 
The beauty of the interior of the church has been enhanced 
by the provision of a magnificent stained glass east window, 
the gift of the Duke of Portland. It has five lights, instead 
of three in the old, the subject being the “Te Deum.” The 
chancel arch is now replaced by a fine oak screen, and the 
pulpit is also of oak. The work has been carried out from 
the designs of Mr. Louis Ambler, architect, by Messrs. Bow- 
man & Sons, Stamford, the contractors. 


The Council of the Welsh National Museum have received 
thirty-three applications for the post of director of the 
museum, for which a salary of 700/. per annum was offered. 
The following four are invited to appear at a meeting of the 
Council to be held on Saturday at Cardiff :—Dr. William 
Hoyle, Manchester ; Mr. Peter M‘Nair, Glasgow ; Dr. Herbert 
Spencer Harrison, London; and Mr. Percy Bate, Glasgow. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE education of architectural aspirants in Dublin is 
watched over by the Architectural Association of Ireland, 
and there are classes at the Metropolitan School of Art 
in Kildare Street and at the Technical School in Kevin 
Street. But the Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland were well inspired when they decided 
to approach the Dublin New University Commission as 
to the possible establishment of a Chair of Architecture. 
It is pointed out in their communication to that body that 
in the University of Liverpool a Chair and a School of 
Architecture has been established for some few years past, 
with the stated object of providing for architects pro- 
fessional education of a University standard side by side 
with the students of other professions, and the University 
now grants the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
(B. Arch.). The School is recognised by the Board of 
Architectural Education, and is terminally inspected by 
visitors representing the Board. The Council of the 
Royal Institute are willing to co-operate in the formation 
of a scheme of education in connection with the new 
University under professional control. It is to be hoped 
that their appeal will not be overlooked among the many 
claims which are before the Commission. This oppor- 
tunity propitious for the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture will not be likely to occur again. It is 
worth noting in connection with the proposal that when 
the Irish Catholic University was formed under the late 
Cardinal Newman, one of the first professorships 
appointed was that of architecture. It was entrusted to 
Mr. J. J. McCarruy, who was then the busiest architect 
in Ireland. At the time there was no precedent in any 
of the English Universities or colleges for such an 
appointment. 


THE Prime Minister seems to have innocently blun- 
dered when he failed to include the Society of 
Antiquaries among the bodies invited to submit names 
of members who would be willing to serve on the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. The Council of 
the Congress of Archeological Societies, which represents 
nearly all the principal archeological societies in the 
Kingdom, forty in all, with some 15,000 members, have 
sent a letter to Mr. Asquiru, in which they ‘‘ venture to 
submit that it is matter for regret that the Society of 
Antiquaries of London is not officially represented on the 
Commission.’’ Mr. AsqurrH had. previously been 
questioned on the subject in the House of Commons, and 
was asked whether he could state a reason for the incident. 
The explanation he then gave was that being unaware 
who among the members of the various societies was best 
suited to assist on the Royal Commission he invited these 
societies to submit names. The prominent position of 
the Society of Antiquaries made it, he thought, unneces- 
sary for him to follow the same course in their case, and, 
in accordance with thé usual practice, he used his own 
discretion in the selection of members from that body to 
serve on the Commission. The fact that out of the 
eleven members of the Commission five are fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries—one of them having been 
President of the Society for many years—should, he 
argued, be sufficient proof that neither in intention nor 
in practice has the Society of Antiquaries been ignored. 
It can be easily understood that the Society of Antiquaries 
feel aggrieved at the President being left out of so impor- 
tant a Commission. It would appear to be too late for 
the Government to rectify their mistake. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANOR HOUSE, WORMLEY: 

fees is an illustration of the entrance front of the above 

_ _ house which has lately been completed. The walls 
outside are faced with red local bricks and the roof is tiled. 
The woodwork throughout was painted white. The stone 
dressings are of ‘‘ Monk’s Park.’? Mr. Jonw BENTLEY, of 
Waltham Cross, was the builder, and Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, carried out the carving. 


’ Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


Messrs. WontTNER SmiTH, Gray & Co. furnished the heat- 
ing apparatus and hot-water supply. The drawing from 
which this illustration was taken was hung in the 
last Royal Academy Exhibition. Mr. R. A. Briaes, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, was the 
architect. ge. 
LISVANE HOUSE, NEAR CARDIFF.—GARDEN FRONT—HALL AND , 
STAIRCASE—ENTRANCE—SITTING-ROOM. 
HIS house might be described as an “‘ architect’s 
home,’’ having been built a few years ago by Mr. 


¢ 


_Epwin Sewarp, R.C.A., as a residence for himself. It 


stands at an altitude of 300 feet on the slopes of a range 
of hills and woodlands which rise to over 800 feet. It thus 
gives some very fine views down a wide valley filled with 
water to Cardiff five miles away, and to the sea, backed 
by the Somersetshire hills, ranging from Dundry, near 
Bristol, to Dunkerry in Exmoor. The grounds are chiefly 
laid out as an old garden, the old trees and hedges being 
retained. On the south side a verandah 40 feet in length 
commands the sea view, two of the chief rooms giving 
access In a way which allows the verandah to be almost.a 
part of either room. On the first floor a library 30 feet by 
20 feet has a recessed balcony or smoke-room, and a music- 
room on the upper floor, 25 feet by 25 feet, gives three 
separate outlooks, as there are beautiful prospects in every 
direction. All the grates and chimney-pieces are old ones, 
and the sitting-room fireplace is flanked by an unusually 
quaint selection of, old Dutch tiles. The staircase is an 
old one of oak dating from 1688, and an open-air gallery 
used on the north side of the house is of the same period. 
The house is furnished entirely with furniture of old oak 
and Chippendale periods, and apart from a large collection 
of paintings (including a notable work by PivruriccHio 
containing a portrait of RapHAEL) there is a collection of 
Worcester, Swansea, and Wedgwood china and old pot- 
tery. Mr. Spwarp had many opportunities as a collector, 
and examples of the early printers of Europe with fine 
designs of title-pages of the Ax.pines, Euzeyirs, 
Eriennes, and Dr Giuntas, &c., and of old contemporary 
book-binding, are items of a kind which always have a 
particular charm for the architect. The house is chiefly 
of red-brick rough-cast or tile-hung; the roofs of Broseley 
tiles, and also a sunk flat about 20 feet by 10 feet of vul- 
canite roofing. The ground-floor fittings are of fumigated 
oak, and those of the upper rooms of pine stained green and 
polished. 


OAK CHIMNEYPIECE, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
HIS chimney-piece, which is in oak, is taken from 
South Kensington Museum. It was removed from 

an old house in the City now demolished. 


STONE CHIMNEYPIECE, BURFORD PRIORY, OXON. 

tS original priory or hospital was built in 1291, but 

the greater portion of the present structure is sup- 
posed to have been erected in 1544, although extensive 
alterations and additions were made in 1808. It was at one 
time the residence of Sir LAWRENCE TANFIELD, whose 
magnificent tomb is to be seen in Burford Church.- The 
chimney-piece shown in our illustration is from the ball- 
room on the first floor of the house. It is-ornamented 
with the arms of the Lenruatts, who lived at the priory 
from 1636 to 1808. mph 


ST. DAVID’S BUILDING, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. R 
HIS building was remodelled and added to in 1902-3. 
|' New foundations and a basement were executed below 
and a storey built on the top ; the whole of the interior was 
rearranged and a new facade to Cherif Pasha Street was 
erected. The fagade up to the first floor is. in polished dark 
red granite and Doulting stone, the former supplied by 
Messrs. Fennetu, of London, and the latter by the Ham 
The carving was modelled 
from the architect’s full-size designs, and executed by 
Mr. Nicuou, sculptor, of Lambeth. . The remainder of 
the facade is in brick, coated with Portland cement; the 
shop windows, in teak, are closed with Bostwick gates, and 
the basement is lighted with Luxfer prisms. The work 
was carried out by direct labour under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. Rosrrt Wiuuiams, F.R.I.B.A., 
assisted by Mrnenpiz Ipranm, 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS AFFECTING THE 
ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Nox the fourth section of the Act of 46 George ITI., c. 43, 
olf 


an Act for granting certain stamp duties on appraise- ’ 


ments, enacts that ‘‘every person who shall value or 
appraise any estate or property, real or personal, or any 
interest in possession, or reversion, remainder, or contin- 
gency in any estate or property, real or personal, or any 
goods, merchandise, or effects of whatsoever kind or descrip- 
tion the same may be, for, or in expectation of any hire, 
gain, fee, or reward, or valuable consideration to be there- 
fore paid him, shall be deemed and taken to be an appraiser 
within the provision of this Act, to all intents and pur- 
poses.’’ Section five provides that such appraiser shall take 
out a licence annually, and section six that no person shall 
appraise or value any such property as described in section 
four ‘‘ without being so licensed as aforesaid, on pain of 
forfeiting for every such offence the sum of fifty pounds.”’ 
Further, section eight provides that such appraisers should 
within fourteen days of having made their appraisements 
write out the same on duly stamped paper under a penalty 
of fifty pounds for each offence; and section nine enacts 
that every person who receives or pays for an appraisement 
not on stamped paper shall be liable to a penalty of 201. 
for each offence. 

The question is, Is gain dealt with in the Stamp Act of 
1891? In schedule 1 to that Act the following is found under 
the head of ‘‘ appraisement’’:—‘‘ Appraisement or valua- 
tion of any property or of any interest therein, or of any 
annual value thereof, or of any dilapidations, or of any 
repairs wanted, or of the materials and labour used or to be 
used in any building, or of any artificer’s work whatsoever,”’ 
and thereupon a revised scale of fees follows. Now there are 
certain exemptions to this provision, and the first exemp- 
tion runs thus :—‘“‘ (1) Appraisement or valuation made for, 
and for the information of, one party only, and not being in 
any manner obligatory as between parties either by agree- 
ment or operation of law.’’ This exemption which is clearly 
the converse of a final certificate, is founded on the judg- 
- ment in Atkinson v. Fell (5 M. & S. 240). In that case 
Bayley, J., pointed out that ‘‘ the words ‘valuation or ap- 
praisement’ do not extend to such as are made merely 
for the private information of parties, but to such only as 
are intended to be binding between them.’’ And following 
this Holroyd, J., held that the Act ‘‘ does not extend to 
valuation made merely for the information of the indi- 
vidual, but such only from which a right of action or some 
certain benefit may accrue to the party, were in the con- 
templation of the legislature.’’ 

From the foregoing considerations it seems obvious that 
the architect in issuing a final conclusive certificate is acting 
aS an appraiser or valuer, and that his appraisement should 
be on paper duly stamped according to the provisions of 
54 & 55 Vict. c. 39. The cost of the annual licence of a 
valuer or appraiser is fixed at 2l., and whenever taken out, 
it expires on July 6 in each year. 


The Finality of the Final Certificate. 


In addition to the foregoing requirements there are 
certain other considerations involved in the conclusiveness 
of the final certificate. 

In the first place there is the fact that such a certificate 
may be purely oral, and in no particular committed to 
writing. It has been repeatedly held that where the con- 
tract does not require a certificate in writing an oral 
approval will suffice. In the case of Roberts v. Watkins 
(1863), and of Coker y. Young (1860), where under a 
builder’s contract certain instalments were to be paid as the 
work progressed, and the balance within two calendar 
months after completion, and the contract ‘‘ provided that 
the architect should have certified that the whole of the work 
had been completed to his satisfaction,” it was held that it 
was not necessary that the architect should certify in writ- 
ing. ‘‘ There is nothing’’ (in the contract) said Williams, 
J., ‘‘to make it requisite that this should be done in writing, 
though it is usual to give the certificate in writing, and in 
most cases it is required to be in writing. But I know of no 
rule of law which prevents the architect’s satisfaction being 


eaten paper by Mr. A. M. Brice, of the Middle Temple and Oxford 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, read before the Institute of Builders on 
November 11, ae : 


certified by word of mouth. To hold that a written certifi- 
cate was necessary here would be importing into the con- 
tract a term which is not found here.’’ Willes, J., agreed, 
and Byles, J., in also concurring, said, ‘‘ The natural and 
ordinary meaning of the verb ‘to certify’ is, to give in- 
formation or assurance, If it necessarily imported that 
this should be done in writing, the words ‘in writing’ which 
are commonly found in these instruments, are otiose. There 
are many things which may equally well be done by word of 
mouth, in the absence of a stipulation that they shall be 
done in writing.”’ 

If however the contract states that the certificate must 
be given in writing, then in writing it. must be given. There 
are numerous cases illustrating this, but reference may be 
made to Brunsdon v. Staines Local Board (1884) as a ruling 
case. Again, in Russell v. Sa de Bandeira (1862), where 
orders and extra work and alterations were expressed by 
the contract to be in writing, and such work was done on the 
faith of oral orders, Chief Justice Erle stated that the Court 
could not yield to suggestions of hardship on the one side or 
the other. ‘‘I feel bound,’’ he said, ‘‘ to give effect to the 
terms of the contract and to hold that the extras and addi- 
tions supplied not under written orders during the perform- 
ance of the contract, form part of the contract for the con- 
struction of the ship, and are not to be paid by the defen- 
dant.”’ 

What manner of writing, then, may be necessary to 
make a certificate valid and, in the case of a final certificate, 
conclusive ? 

In the first place, any conditions imposed by the terms of 
the contract must be complied with. If the certificate is to 
be one of satisfaction or of payment, or both, then one or 
the other, or both, it must be. But if one of payment is 
required and given, it will imply satisfaction ; and if one 
of satisfaction is required, a certificate of satisfaction will 
secure payment. It will do this although no balance is 
struck, and no particular amount is specified. Any pay- 
ment for extra work, and, indeed, any amount that may 
be outstanding may be left for ascertainment, eitHer by the 
method indicated in the contract, or failing any such, by 
the ordinary computations for quantity or value, and yet 
the certificate will be conclusive. In Pashby v. Birmingham 
Corporation (1856), where the contract stipulated that 
certain payments should not be made ‘‘ until within three 
months after the architect should have certified the com- 
pletion of the whole work to his satisfaction,’ it was held 
that the architect’s certificate of final completion was suf- 
ficient, without. mentioning the amount remaining due in 
order to enable the contractors to recover what was right and 
proper. In delivering judgment Chief Justice Jervis said :— 
‘©T do not think that the architect’s final certificate of the 
completion of the work need contain any mention of the 
amount; but I think that the plaintiffs may recover on a 
general certificate. . . . It seems to me that it is not. a con- 
dition precedent to the plaintiffs’ right to recover what may 
be due to them for the balance, that such balance should be 
ascertained and mentioned in the certificate of the final com- 
pletion given by the architect.’? The three other judges 
forming. the Court concurred, Creswell, J., pointing out 
that ‘‘ the certificate of final completion is clearly sufficient 
without reference to the amount that may be due to the con- 
tractors, whether in respect of work done under the con- 
tract or of alterations or additions.” 

So, too, it has been held that the certificate that the 
last payment is due will satisfy the contractual require- 
ment of a certificate; but if the contract in this case had 
required that the certificate should be couched in a specific 
and different form, it would have been inadequate. The 
terms of the contract, in fact, are the determining factors in 
all questions affecting the certificates, always supposing of 
course that the terms exist and are explicit. 


The Right of the Builder to Recover Payment Without 
a Certificate. 


There is no proposition in building law laid down more 
clearly than that generally a builder is unable to recover 
payment from the building owner without a certificate from 
the architect, if it is a term of the contract that the issus 
of such a certificate shall be a condition precedent to such 
payment. : : : 

The great exception, of course, to this rule is that if the 
certificate has been fraudulently withheld, and the building 
owner has either colluded with the architect in such with- 
holding, or had made use of the architect’s fraud to com- 
mit a breach of the contract, then the builder may dispense 
with the certificate, and bring his action against the build- 
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ing owner. In addition there are other grounds on which 
recovery can be had without a certificate—the prevention 
ofthe employer by the dismissal of the architect, the pre- 
vention by the employer of the performance of conditions 
imposed by the contract, prevention by the employer by 
failing to appoint an architect with power to certify ; and, 
of course, recovery of payment without a certificate may be 
obtained when the employer consents to waive the condition 
which was clearly inserted for his own benefit and protec- 
tion. 

But the general rule remains. If the parties have agreed 
to be bound by the certificate of a third person on whom 
they have also agreed, it is not ordinarily competent for a 
court of law to intervene if that person should neglect to 
certify. This was well stated by Lord Justice Mellish in 
Sharpe’ v. San Paulo Railway. ‘‘ Whenever,’”’ he said, 
‘‘according to the true construction of the contract, the 
party only agrees to pay what is certified by an engineer, 
or what is found due by the arbitrator, and there is no 
‘agreement to pay otherwise; that is to say, in every case 
where the certificate of the engineer or arbitrator is made 
a condition precedent to the right to recover, there the Court 
has no right to dispense with that which the parties have 
made a condition precedent, unless, of course, there has been 
some conduct on the part of the engineer or the company 
which may make it inequitable that the condition precedent 
should be relied on. If nothing of that sort has happened, 
then the parties are bound by that which they have made 
a condition precedent.’’ So, too, in the case of Scott v. 
Liverpool Corporation (1858), where it was held by Chief 
Justice Erle that in law, where the engineer is interposed 
between the parties and made the absolute judge of the per- 
formance of the contractors, and where the contract gives no 
right to the contractors to demand payment, and places no 
liability on the employers to pay unless the condition of 
obtaining the engineer’s certificate has been fulfilled, the 
obtaining of such a certificate is a condition precedent to 
payment, save in the case of the agent’s incapacity through 
collusion, corruption, or otherwise. Similarly, in the same 
case, Vice-Chancellor Stuart held that neither was there in 
equity any right or power to impose on either of the parties 
to the contract any other terms than those they had pre- 
seribed for themselves and by which they had agreed to be 
bound. ‘‘ It is of the very essence of the contract,’’ he said, 
‘that no sum shall be considered due and owing to the 
plaintiffs on account of any of the works executed by them, 
unless the engineer shall certify the amount:’’ 

It is clear, however, if the employer has been guilty of 
any action which would amount to a prevention of the per- 
formance of the conditions of the contract affecting the 
delivery of the certificate that the certificate may be dis- 
pensed with. It does not matter in such a case whether 
such action be in collusion with the architect or not. So, 
too, even where the architect be alone fraudulent in with- 
holding the certificate, the employer can be proceeded 
against when it can be shown that he is utilising the fraud 
or even the mere misconduct of the architect in order to 
commit this breach of contract. Thus, in Smith v. the 
Howden Union (1890), Lord Justice Vaughan Williams 
said :—‘‘ The certificate of the engineer seems by the con- 
tract to be a condition precedent to the right to payment of 
the price and every part of it, and I find no case in which 
it has ever been held, either at law, or in equity, that where 
a contract provides that the contractor, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the right to payment, whether of intermediate 
instalments or of the final balance, must obtain the 
engineer’s or the architect’s certificate in writing, the price 
can become payable as such without the production of such 
certificate. The case of refusal by the engineer in collusion 
with the building owner to grant certificates is spoken of as 
an exception. It is not, however; really an exception. In 
such a case, the building owner and engineer fraudulently 
prevent the contractor from doing that which is necessary 
to obtain the price, viz. from getting the certificates, and 
what is recoverable by the contractor in such.a case is not 
really the price, but damages.’’ And the Court held that 
while the employers had not colluded with the engineer, 
they had adopted his acts; and the contractor’s remedy 
was damages against the employer for wrongfully prevent- 
ing the contractor from completing the contract work by 
wrongfully taking possession, the measure of damages being 
the amount to which presumably the contractor would have 
been entitled if the work had been completed, and had the 
engineer thereupon issued such certificate as he ought to 
have issued. 


But, passing from the cases where the employer is 


originally, or becomes subsequently in fault, and those im 
which the architect acts fraudulently, either by himself or 
in collusion, we reach the not unfamiliar case where with- 
out evidence of fraud the architect unreasonably or negli-~ 
gently fails to certify. It has been repeatedly said that in. 
such a case the builder has no right of action against the 
building owner. Law insists upon the production of the 
certificate, and so does equity. 

In Emden’s text-book on building contracts (4th ed.y 
it is stated on page 105 that ‘‘in cases where the certifi- 


7 


7 


cate is negligently withheld by an architect, the usual 


clause, making his certificate a condition precedent to pay- 


ment, places the builder in a very unfair position, It is 
always very difficult to prove collusion between the employer 


-and the architect, and unless this can be done, or the par- 


ticular case can be brought within the cases referred to at 
page 104 supra, the builder is practically left without a 
remedy.’’ The cases referred to at page 104 do not deal with 
the point, but those on pages 102 and 103 do; these are 
cases of collusion, fraud, or other prevention by the em- 
ployer which do not cover the case where the architect is. 
not alleged to be acting fraudulently. This statement un- 
doubtedly embodies the general impression, and it has been 
brought to my notice on several occasions in the course of my 
professional experience. I may add, too, that Hudson, im 
the third edition of his work on building contracts, states 
on page 418 that ‘‘mere unreasonable refusal of the archi- 
tect to certify, acting on his own judgment without inter- 
ference by the building owner, gives no ground of action to 
the builder against the employer.” 


From these statements, it would seem that English law 
provided no relief for a person so hardly situated as a ~ 
builder would be, if owing simply to.a negligent failure and 


omission on the part of the architect to certify, he should 
be unable to recover payment, otherwise properly due and 
payable from the building owner. Somewhat curiously, 
however, amongst the cases collected in the second volume 


of Hudson’s valuable work, but not included in Emden, is — 


one which appears to provide the remedy, and it will be of 


interest to members of the building and allied industries to — 


have this case brought to their notice. 


In Kellett v. New Mills Urban District Council the — 


plaintiff had agreed to perform certain work for the defen- 
dant Council, to the approval of the defendants’ engineer, 
and it had been agreed by the defendants that they should 
pay the plaintiff upon the certificate of that engineer. Time 


went on, and the engineer never addressed himself to certify — 
as to certain stages completed and amounts due but, said the 


plaintiff, wrongfully refused, or wrongfully and unreason- 
ably delayed so to certify. The defendant Council was 
alleged to have taken advantage of their agent’s refusal or 


his delay, and themselves deferred payment. No fraud was- 


alleged. The case was heard on April 4, 1900, and was tried 
by Phillimore, J., and a special jury at the Manchester 
Assizes. 

The defendants pleaded (in addition to other pleas) that 
by a clause in the agreement payments were to be made 
on the recommendation of the engineer only, at certain 
stated intervals and at an agreed ratio of the contract price, 
and the balance was to be paid after certificate of final satis- 


faction had been issued by the engineer ; but no final certifi- — 
cate had been issued, nor had the engineer certified that the 


whole of the work was in a good and substantial state of 
repair, and had been delivered up to his satisfaction as- 
required by the contract. 


The plaintiff’s reply to this was that he had done all 


the work he had agreed to do; the engineer was the agent 
or servant of the defendant Council for the purpose of certi- 
fying ; the engineer had not addressed himself to discharge 


his duty as such agent or servant by certifying what was the — 


date of the completion of the work, and what was due to the 
plaintiff on such completion; but the engineer wilfully, 
arbitrarily, and persistently refused to so certify, and 
thereby became, and was discharged from his position as 
engineer under the contract; and the defendants knowing 
of such refusal, took advantage of it so as to prevent the 
plaintiff from recovering the amount due on such comple- 
tion of the work. The plaintiff, while not alleging fraud 
submitted that this conduct of the defendant Council 
amounted in equity to a fraud upon the plaintiff’s right 
under the contract, and entitled him to the relief claimed. 

It was found by the jury that the plaintiff completed 
the work in December, 1897; that no certificate of comple- 
tion had been given; that the engineer had not addressed 
himself to determine and certify, but had wrongfully refused 


or wrongfully and unreasonably delayed so to do; that the — 


‘ 
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defendant Council was aware of such refusal or delay, and | 


took advantage of the same by refusing, or unreasonably 
delaying payment. 

Phillimore, J., in giving judgment for the plaintiff, 
pointed out that ‘‘the decisions are clear that where the 
employer colludes with the engineer, surveyor, or valuer, it 
is right to pass the engineer, surveyor, or valuer by, and 
seek the determination of the Courts as in an ordinary con- 
tract; and I see no difference between the misconduct of 
the engineer, surveyor, or valuer being procured by the em- 
ployer, and the employer knowingly taking advantage of the 
man’s original misconduct. ... I think they (the defen- 
dants) knew here not merely that their man was not certify- 
ing, but that he was going through the process of pretended 
inquiry, which was almost worse than his refusing to in- 
quire; and I think that they were bound in those circum- 
stances to have taken some very decided action on their 
part. I may add that it does not at all follow that the 
plaintiff is as well off if they do appoint another surveyor, 
because he may get his money, but get it only after very 
much greater delay. One of the grounds of complaint is the 
delay. One of the great grounds is that he does not get his 
money when he ought to get it, and at any rate I think 
the verdict of the jury was right, and that the answers of 
the jury are right.” 

Mr. Justice Phillimore, in his judgment, practically 
adopted the language which was made use of by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham in 1850 in Macintosh v. the Great 
Western Railway. In that case the plaintiff could not 
obtain payment because the certificate of the engineer was 
@ condition precedent, and the engineer had refused to cer- 
tify. ‘‘Their inability to do so,’ said Lord Cottenham, 
““has arisen from the acts of the defendants or their ‘agent ; 
and whether acts arose originally from any fraudulent 
motive or not, I think that to use them for the purpose of 
defeating the plaintiff’s remedy would constitute a fraud 
which the Court will not permit the defendants to avail 
themselves of, and that therefore they are precluded from 
raising any objections they rely upon to the plaintifi’s 
-  equity.’’ 

It would therefore seem that where an architect unrea- 
_ sonably refuses or delays to determine and certify, and 
where, in consequence, the building owner also refuses or 
delays to make the payment which would have been due 
and payable according to the contract upon the issue of the 
architect’s certificate, it is now possible in equity, if not in 
law, for a builder to plead that such refusal or delay on the 
part of the building owner amounts to collusion with the 
architect, in that the building owner is” knowingly taking 
advantage of his agent’s misconduct, and to a prevention by 
the building owner of the builder’s right to receive or recover 
payment for the work done in accordance with the contract. 

This decision is of great importance to the building and 
allied industries, and although Mr. Justice Phillimore 
pointed out that in a sense Kellett v. New Mills Urban 
District Council was a new case, and: that he anticipated its 
going further, his judgment has not been taken to the Court 
of Appeal, and it stands to-day. 


‘THE REARRANGEMENT OF THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT~ MUSEUM. 


bis February last the Board of Education appointed a com- 
_l™mittee of rearrangement in connection with the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, who were 
charged with the preparation of a scheme of arrangement for 
‘the whole of the Art Museum which will provide the greatest 
facilities for study primarily to those interested in the com- 
mercial manufacture of objects of a kind represented in 
the collection—craftsmen, designers, manufacturers, and 
students ; and secondarily to those interested in art without 
regard to its relation to industrial production—artists, 
‘students of art, of history, of manners and customs. The 
‘committee consisted of Mr. Cecil H. Smith (chairman) 
and Messrs. W. A. S. Benson, Lewis Day, H. Powell, and 
J. C. Wedgwood, with Mr. Arthur Richmond as secretary. 
It was resolved that their scheme should be confined to 
‘classification of the collections, and the disposition throughout 
the building of the main divisions and sub-divisions of the 
collection in due relation to each other.. The work was 
tendered difficult by certain structural features of the build- 
ings, of which the chief were (a) the lack of any provision 
for the proper distribution of departmental offices; (b) the 


enormous increase in court accommodation, which was | 


already in the old building too large, since for the ‘great 
majority of the objects galleries rather than courts offer the 
only suitable conditions for exhibition; (c) the absente of 
direct communication between the eastern and western block 
of galleries on the first floor of the south front of the new 
building. The committee say that “under these circum- 
stances the scheme is necessarily in the nature of a com- 
promise,”’ 

The objects already at'the Victoria and Albert are to be 
classified by “ materials’’ on the lines of the Art and Indus- 
trial Museum at Vienna. Classification by countries or 
periods has been found impracticable. There are to be eight 
departments—(1) Architecture and Sculpture; (2) Metal 
Work; (3) Woodwork Furniture and Leather; (4) Textiles ; 
(5) Ceramics, Enamels, and Glass; (6) Paintings; (7) the 
Library ; (8) Engravings, Illustrations and Designs. Objects 
not illustrating technique or design nor evincing artistic. 
taste in applied design are to be excluded. 

It is difficult to describe the arrangement of the new 
museum without plans. It may be said that the main vesti- 
bule will be in the centre of the Cromwell Road front. If 
the visitor passes through without ascending to the galleries 
leading off from it he comes to a hall about 600 feet long 
running east and west which will be assigned to architec- 
tural originals principally of stone and marble. Beyond is 
the ‘Long Passage,’’ running parallel to the hall, and 
which will illustrate by means of models, photographs, and 
drawings the development of architecture. From this will 
lead out several courts. The North-West Court will have 
Far Eastern woodwork round the walls and loan collections 
in the centre; the West Court blacksmiths’ work 
round the walls and jewellery in the centre; the 
West Central Court, the Central Court, and the East 
Central Court will be hung with tapestries and display 
examples of woodwork on the floor space; the Archi- 


.tectural Court will be filled with rearranged casts as at 


present, and the adjoining East Court will be used for the 
same purpose. Behind the Architectural Court is the South 
Court, which has been assigned to woodwork. If the visitor 
who enters from Cromwell Road should turn to his left, 
instead of walking through the vestibule, he will enter a 
suite of four galleries connected by pavilions which house 
the metal work ; two are fronting Exhibition Road and two 
front on Cromwell Road, and a fifth gallery is arranged in 
the south corridor. On the right of the vestibule are two 
galleries with pavilions given up to the stone and marble 
department. The second floor is almost entirely devoted to 
ceramics, while the lower ground floor will only be partly 
used for exhibition purposes. 

The committee give the following detailed recommenda- 
tions as to the arrangement of the sections of architecture 
and sculpture, which at last inherits its dominancy of 
place :— 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
East and West Halls. 


In accordance with the general scheme of the committee, 
these halls were assigned for the arrangement of architec 
tural originals principally of stone and marble.* The system 
of arrangement was to some extent pre-determined by the fact 
that (1) the committee, after much consideration, had decided 
that the Santa Chiara Chapel must be placed in the apse at 
the end of the East Hall, and (2) that the Indian doorway 
was already built into the doorway adjoining pavilion 
No. 18. It therefore seemed natural to place the Eastern 
objects in the West Hall, and the Western objects in the 
Kast Hall. 

In the West Hall, as the Indian doorway was already 
fixed near the west end, it was obvious that the Indian 
originals must be placed at this end of the hall. Moreover, 
the very large Indian facade could only suitably be placed in 
the apse at the end. In each of the two halls, a structural 
division in two halves is suggested by the buttresses which 
project on each side, near the centre. According to our 
arramgement, the Indian objects practically fill the western 
half, and the other Eastern objects oceupy the eastern half 
of the West Hall. 

The Oriental originals consist largely of woodwork. In 
the Indian examples, all the woodwork is placed on the 
north side, where it will be adjacent to the woodwork section. 
Those in stone and other materials are arranged on the south 


* The casts of large architectural objects, such as the Archer- 
Frieze from Susa, the Sanchi Tope gateway and the porch of 
Christi’s tomb, will take their place in one of the courts set aside 
for casts. ‘ 
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side. Within these limits it has been found possible to 
keep a strictly chronological system, beginning with the 
earliest at the west end. The large door of hammered copper 
from Amritzar is thus placed in a position where it is not 
far from the metal-work section. 

The originals from Cairo and other Eastern sites, which 
are in the museum, are principally of woodwork, and it has 
therefore been found necessary to place these, not only on the 
north wall, but on the south wall as well. 

The four fine ceilings from India and Cairo which require 
to be studied in fairly close detail, we propose to place in 
the floor space of this part of the hall. We think that if 
these were raised on rods or columns to a height of about 
7 to 8 feet, they would be best available for study. The 
upper surfaces could easily be boarded in and painted, so 
that they would not look unsightly. 

In the East Hall, as has been stated, the determining 
feature has been the assignment of the Santa Chiara 
Chapel to the apse at the end. This chapel is of the fifteenth 
century, and the only objects of earlier date in the series are 
three well-heads which stand conveniently in front of it, and 
a mosaic with which the series starts on the south wall. 
From this point, the whole collection is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and it happens very fortunately that within 
this chronological order it has been possible to keep the 
objects of the several nationalities together. Thus, the four 
French examples of the sixteenth century fall together into 
their natural chronological position, and are succeeded near 
the end of the hall by the English examples, which are 
mostly of the seventeenth century, and are grouped near the 
house front of Sir P. Pindav. 

It has seemed to us that in the case of the Singing Gal- 
lery from Florence, an exception should be made to the rule 
by which originals are not arranged so as apparently to form 
part of the museum structure. We have, therefore, placed 
this gallery beneath the window which looks out from the 
long passage on the north side ; this will give it, to a certain 
extent, a position similar to that for which it was intended, 
and enable its details to be studied more easily, while pre- 
serving the chronological sequence. 

It will be seen that the wall space of both halls is fully 
occupied by this arrangement; but although there is little 
space left for other reliefs, there is ample room, either within 
the framework of the objects themselves, or beside them, for 
photographs, drawings and diagrams, which should be hung 
there in illustration of the buildings from which these 
originals are taken, and for similar or analogous examples. 
On the other hand, the floor space has been intentionally 
left unfilled in order to serve as room for expansion in case 
other examples may be acquired in the future. 


Bois-le-Duc Screen. 


The committee, after exhaustive discussions covering a 
long period, and having considered various alternative pro- 
posals, recommend that this object be left in its present posi- 
tion, where it will be in close juxtaposition to the other 
original Kuropean architectural specimens in the East Hall. 


Arrangement of the East Court. 


It will probably be convenient to begin with the arrange- 
ment of the Kast Court (now tapestry), thus relieving the con- 
gestion in the large Architectural Court. Remembering the 
very unsatisfactory appearance of the court when used for 
classical statuary, and the great success of its present arrange- 
ment, the committee suggest that the two great screens be 
left standing, and that the court be devoted to the smaller 
examples of sculpture and also to the casts of mosaics and 
perhaps some copies of decorative painting now in the North 
Court. This use of the court would facilitate the grouping 
of objects with a due regard to their relative scale. 

The central avenue of the Architectural Court will afford 
space for objects of moderate size and might serve as a con- 
tinuation of the architectural index, containing casts of 
applied sculpture and carving, while the free sculpture of 
like size would be assigned to the East Court. By! ia 


Architectural Index. 


The object of this index should be the illustration by 
means of models, photographs, and drawings of the develop- 
ment of architecture. A number of models already exists in 
the museum which would enable a beginning to be made with 
the formation of the index. 

In the process of arranging such a series the directions 
in which the main collections both of originals and repro- 
ductions need extension would become apparent in a way 
that should be of great service in determining further pur- 
chases for the department of architecture. 
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Illustrations of the early and archaic forms of architec- 
ture might be grouped immediately to the west of the main 
entrance, and along the passage would be shown the develop- 
ment of Oriental architecture in proximity to the large 
specimens in the West Hall. In the wide lobby, at the point 
where the passage opens to the West Court (old Science Lib- 
rary), now allocated to Oriental woodwork, the larger 
Oriental models of buildings would be placed; similarly 
the models of Italian buildings might be placed in the cor- 
responding lobby which leads into the East Court (present 
Tapestry Court, but hereafter to contain casts of European 
stone carving and applied sculpture). The whole of the 
passage to the right of the entrance would be devoted to 
European architecture. 

At every point the labels should indicate where to look 
in the museum for more ample illustration of the subject, 
and should, if necessary, refer the inquirer to other London 
museums, or to buildings easily accessible. 

To perfect such an index, to work out its arrangement 
in the most conveniently logical order, to make it complete 
and yet not redundant, attractive in appearance without 
descending to mere prettiness, would no doubt be a work 
of time and much thought and experiment. But since all 
the objects would be small, subsequent rearrangement would 
not be costly, and could be carried out piecemeal, section by 
section, as material accumulated. For instance, photographs 
would at the start probably predominate—and photographs 
will always be invaluable—but in the mass their monotony 
is unattractive. Scale drawings are necessary for the 
student, but, again, are not attractive in the mass. The 
perfect architectural index should if possible include a large 
number of old engravings and good coloured drawings. 

The museum staff are already alive to the principle in- 
volved (as witness the drawings appended to the Montal 
window and to Sir P. Pindar’s house). It should be followed 


throughout the department; for instance, the openings of ~ 


the carved Italian doorways should be filled in with good 
illustrations of their position in the complete building and ~ 
of other similar doorways. oe 
Side by side with scale drawings of the museum speci- 
mens should be placed outline drawings to the same scale of 
well-known and accessible buildings, for the purpose of 
impressing upon the student the value of scale. _ > 


METALWORK. 


The committee recommend for adoption the scheme set 
out in the following schedule : — 


Location. 


f Nature of object. 
West Court . ‘ 


Blacksmiths’ work round the walls, with 
possibly goldsmiths’ jewellery, clocks 
and watches in the centre of the 
court. 7 

Ironbound chests, &c., so connecting the 
ironwork with the woodwork, 

Lapidaries’ jewellery, leading on to jade 
and crystal. 

Heavy foundry work, such as firebacks, 
fire-dogs, bells and ordnance (Hastern 
and EHuropean), 

Armourers’ work, European cutlery, 
spoons, &c. 

Silversmiths’ work (British and Oon- 
tinental) arranged in order of craft 
development, passing on to pewter, 
coppersmiths’ and braziers’ work. 

It is proposed that, in the rooms 
dealt with above, reproductions to 
supply gaps in the collection shall be 
placed as far as possible in the wall 
cases. 

Eastern metalwork, beginning with ar- — 
mourers’ work and cutlery in gallery 
No. 1. This portion of the collection 
requires very careful selection, as a 
great many of the specimens are of 
purely ethnographical interest. 


Lobby outside northern 
entrance to West Court 
Galleries 36A to 394 


West entrance corridor 


Galleries 138 and 14. . 
Galleries 15to19 . ; 


Galleries 1 to 7 - ‘ 


W oopwork. 


It is proposed that some of the larger specimens of wood- 
work, being considerable portions of buildings, shall be 
placed in the Architectural Court on the north wall, so that - 
they will lead up to the woodwork on the floors of the several 
courts, and so to the old part of the south corridor, which is 
to be exclusively woodwork. Following a suggestion made 
by the director, it is proposed to place the great Spanish 
altarpiece (now in the Architectural Court, from which 
originals will be removed) at the north end of the East 
Central Court ; other pieces of carved gilt and painted wood- 
work (Cassoni, &c.) could then be arranged on the floor, 
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these being comparable in style to the tapestries which it is 
proposed to place in this room and the adjoining courts, the 
Central and West Central. It would be convenient to group 
in these latter courts the sculpture in wood and high relief 
architectural carving, of which there is a fine collection. 

The North-West Court should be an Oriental room lead- 
ing from the Oriental architecture, and should contain the 
rest of the Far Eastern woodwork, Indian and Chinese. 

To take full advantage of this space use should be made 
of angle screens, roughly speaking 10 feet high. 

In the contained Latin cross, loan collections might for 
the present be exhibited. About the south entrance should 
be placed certain large Indian casts—e.g. the big tope from 
the top of the stairs in the present Indian gallery. There 
are a number of more or less architectural specimens which 
would group right and left of it at a and B, while woodwork 
from the Farthest East would follow on in the quarters 
candp. Outside the north door would be metalwork, at the 
point where it is proposed to put some Chinese and other 
Eastern cannon, heavy bells and such objects. 

The south corridor would contain much of the woodwork 
now there, as well as that from the short gallery by the 
Science School entrance hereafter to be given over to circula- 
tion. At the east end of the south corridor joinery would 
pass into cabinet-making, the South Court being the main 
furniture court, the furnished rooms being placed in the 
cloisters as now. 

The only grave logical defect in the scheme is that it 
seems not possible to connect the furniture closely with the 
Jones. collection, otherwise there is the basis of an intelli- 
gible and easily followed arrangement: : 

| Pictures. 

The committee give the following summary of the present 
policy of the different national museums in regard to the 
purchase of pictures :— 

(i.) The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a collec- 
tion of oil paintings of the British school and a few other 
schools, but has long ceased to acquire oil paintings as such. 

(ii.) The Victoria and Albert Museum collects by pur- 
chase and otherwise water-colours of the British school. 

(iii.) The National Gallery acquires oil paintings and 
. possesses a collection of water-colours, but it does not pur- 
chase them; and the policy there in respect of water-colours 
has hitherto been to accept gifts of British examples for the 
Tate Gallery, but otherwise to encourage the extension of 
_ the series at South Kensington. 

(iv.) The Tate Gallery, although a national gallery of 
British art, does not purchase water-colours of the British 
school, and is withheld by the terms under which the gallery 
was given from acquiring water-colours of foreign schools; 
although at some future time the extension of its premises 
would enable it, if necessary, and if funds were forthcoming, 
to do so, as any such extension would not be subject to the 
conditions of the Tate building, and therefore not limited to 
British works alone. 

(v.) The British Museum aims at illustrating the methods 
of artists in their sketches and studies of all kinds, and thus 
acquires examples—not finished specimens—of both oil and 
water-colour paintings. 

Viewing this position from the point of view of the 


Victoria and Albert Museum, the committee desire to submit - 


the following considerations :—In the first place, they feel 
that the inclusion in the Victoria and Albert Museum of 
paintings which have no direct bearing on any of the applied 
arts is anomalous. It is, moreover, clearly neither in the 
interest of art nor of the public that a station ary collection of 
oil paintings by British artists should exist at South Ken- 
sington, while a similar collection is being formed by the 
Tate Gallery—an institution founded for this very purpose, 
and in the complete fulfilment of which it is naturally 
hampered by the existence of many important examples at 
South Kensington. Similarly, with regard to water-colour 
paintings, the present practice is equally unfortunate, owing 
to the fact that while the Tate Gallery is prevented, through 
want of funds, from collecting water-colours (which form 
a most important section of the art for the exhibition of 
which the gallery exists) a collection is in process of forma- 
tion at a museum of industrial art, to the main work of 
which it has no direct relation. These facts appear to the 
committee to constitute a sufficient reason for a real endea- 
vour being now made for the introduction of a change which 
will secure a more reasonable distribution of the functions 
of the different museums. With this object in view, they 
recommend that the question of transference of the existing 
collection of oil paintings to the National or Tate Gallery 
be seriously considered, and that similar action be taken in 
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respect of the water-colour collection, subject to the condition 
that some guarantee be first obtained for the extension and 
development of the admirable collection already formed at 
South Kensington. 


ELECTROLYSIS AND CORROSION.* 


ite is assumed for the purposes of this pauper that. by corro- 
sion we mean the effects produced on the metals by the 
combined action of water and oxygen, with or without the 
stimulus provided by various impurities in the water or in 
the atmosphere. Few authorities now deny that in this 
sense of the word corrosion of all metals is simply a matter 
of electrolysis. It is necessary, however, before proceeding 
with the discussion to be quite sure that we are all accept- 
ing the same definition of electrolysis. The word was first 
used by Faraday to express the decomposition of compounds 
by the electric current, but to-day it is used in a wider sense, 
and electrolytic phenomena are recognised whenever a strip 
of any ordinary metal is immersed in water. There has un- 
fortunately been a widespread impression that electrolysis, 
as it applies to the corrosion of metals, can take place only 
if the electricity, or electrical circuit involved, can be traced 
to some definite extraneous source. Thus it has come about 
that engineers, metallurgists, and others to whom the causes 
of deep corrosion and pitting of metals is a matter of anxious 
inquiry, have wasted much valuable time feeling about with 
voltmeters and galvanometers in vain efforts to locate and 
insulate the dangerous intruder. While it is not my present 
intention to combat the idea that stray, escaped currents 
play a contributory part in some cases of corrosion, I wish 
to point out emphatically that corrosion is eternally going 
on where no extraneous currents can be held responsible for 
the damage. 

Among the metals iron is unique in the fact that its 
physical characteristics are tremendously modified “ and 
changed by the presence of extremely minute quantities of 
other elements ; thus, to mention one well-known instance, 
the electrical resistance of iron rises rapidly with an ex- 
tremely small increase in the manganese content. That the 
surface of specimens of iron, when wetted, throw them- 
selves into positive and negative nodes, corrosion taking 
place more rapidly at the positive poles, has been shown by 
means of the ferroxyl indicator, which was described in a 
previous paper (Bulletin 30, Office of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture), It will be interesting now to 
consider and, if possible, to interpret the facts disclosed by 
this test, as well as the general subject of rusting of iron, 
in the light of the modern theories of physical chemistry. 

When a strip of ordinary steel is wetted with pure. water, 
iron ions under the pressure of solution-tension pass into 
solution, but, owing to the uneven electrical condition of the 
surface, local couples are formed, and the solution”™is stimu- 
lated at. the positive poles while it is resisted at the nega- 
tives. If no oxygen is present, however, equilibrium is 
established by the formation of an electrical double layer 
before any visible damage is done.’ In other words, the posi- 
tive iron ions tend to cluster or crowd about the point of 
their formation where they have inevitably left the metal 
slightly negative and the continued entrance of more iron 
into solution is thus resisted. Once admit molecular oxygen 
to the system, however, and the condition of affairs changes. 
As is well known, molecular or atmospheric oxygen has the 
power of oxidizing ferrous ions to the ferric condition, 
which results in the precipitation by hydrolysis of the in- 
soluble hydrated ferric oxide which is called rust, and its 
consequent removal from the solution system, As ferric 
hydroxide tends to migrate to the negative pole the inevitable 
result is that the clustering ferrous ions are removed, one 
is tempted to say dragged, away from the entrance, the 
electrical double layer is destroyed and more and more iron 
ions stream in as times goes on, only to be in turn removed 
by oxygen. Thus the damage from pitting slowly but surely 
proceeds, The conclusion to jump at is that if we must 
admit water to the surface of iron or steel it is dangerous to 
admit oxygen too. And at this point we find an explana- 
tion of some interesting facts that Professor W. H. Walker 
is at present studying, and to which he first called my 
attention ; namely, that tannic acid and pyrogallic acid, 
when introduced into boiler water prevent pitting. Since 
these organic compounds fix the dissolved oxygen in the 
water, there is but little left. over to attack the ferrous ions. 

Since oxygen undoubtedly plays such an important part 
in the corrosion of iron, how, it may be asked, are we to find 


* From a paper read before the American Society for Testing 


- Materials, by Mr. Allerton S. Cushman. 
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‘an explanation of the now widely known fact that such 
-strong oxidizing agents as chromic acid and its salts prevent 
the corrosion of iron. The paradox seems the greater when 
we proceed to the consideration of this phase of the subject 
directly after having pointed out that a strong reducing 
agent like pyrogallic acid produces the same result. 

If Finkelstein and Hittorf are correct, and the experi- 
mental work appears to justify their conclusions, the action 
of chromic acid and its salts in preventing the corrosion 
when present in sufficient concentration is very simply 
explained. Passive trivalent iron does not pass into solu- 
tion and ionise and the reaction which produces oxidation 
cannot proceed. The second theory, however, which holds 
that the protection afforded by chromic acid is due to a 
polarisation effect, and that the metallic surface is actually 
plated with ionic oxygen, is still very widely held in spite 
of the opinion advanced in the above quotation. Moreover, 
‘the polarisation theory explains other effects which have 
been observed in the course of recent investigations along 
these lines, carried on independently by W. H. Walker and 
by myself, In my own laboratory it was observed that in 
making ferroxyl mounts an identation, scratch, or wound of 
any kind on the surface of the steel invariably became posi- 
tive to its surrounding area, and thus formed a centre of 
corrosion. If this had occurred only upon mill specimens, 
which carried a coat of scale or blue oxide, the explanation 
would be simple, but the fact is, if a freshly polished steel 
mirror receives a cut or wound before immersion, the marked 
place comes out in blue and corrosion naturally takes place 
more rapidly at the positive spots. 

It would seem from the facts brought out by the ferroxyl 
‘test that the polarisation effects which take place on the 
surfaces of iron or steel are determined by a number of 
widely different causes which may be classified as electrical, 
chemical, and mechanical. It seems probable that the 
surfaces of steel which are subject to the condensation 
moisture of the atmosphere are always in a certain state of 
electrical strain and polarity. Any change produced on the 
surface by cutting, stressing, or straining upsets the equili- 
brium, with the result that certain surface points are de- 
polarised. The ferroxyl tests show that in the very large 
majority of cases the positive spots once formed remain posi- 
tive and so corrosion proceeds steadily to the formation of 
destructive pit holes. 

The purer and more homogeneous, chemically speaking, 
the iron or steel, the less liable is the metal to suffer from 
localised rusting leading to pitting; but besides the im- 
portant bearing which this chemical homogeneity has upon 
the problem, we now see that the physical and mechanical 
condition of the surface is of the greatest importance. It 
is undoubtedly true, as Burgess and Walker have shown, 
that the rapidity of corrosion is modified by the condition of 
‘strain that the metal may be under, and this, as has been 
pointed out, is undoubtedly due to the changes set up in the 
electrical state or condition of polarity on the surface of the 
metal. Again, the presence and distribution of mill scale 
on the surface is a modifying factor, as has been shown by 
Walker in an exceedingly interesting experiment. 

All these factors must be taken into consideration when 
attacking this interesting and intricate subject, but I should 


wish to urge upon metallurgists the prime importance of | 


‘studying the effects of the usual metallic impurities which 
accompany nearly all forms of merchantable iron and steel. 
Already many metallurgists are agreeing that the use of 
manganese in steel making has been overdone, and they are 
‘seeking to reduce the manganese content to the lowest 
practicable quantity. It was new to me until a few months 
ago, and I think must have been overlooked by many other 
workers along these lines, that impure metallic manganese, 
when in a fairly finely divided condition, is soluble in water, 
decomposing it with a rapid evolution of hydrogen. Since 
this is the case it is not surprising, if even'slight segregation 
has taken place in manganiferous steel, that the polarisation 
effects would be modified and increased. 

Another interesting experiment shows that certain metals 
can be so mixed as to give off a very rapid evdlution of 
hydrogen when brought in contact with cold water. I have 
studied the action of water on a number of combinations 
of metal by mixing them together in the form of powders 
and then compressing the mixtures in a die into tablets 
under a pressure of 50,000 lb. to the square inch. The 
amount of hydrogen given off and collected in a given time 


by equal weights of these compressed tablets when acted on | 
by cold water is distinctly modified and determined by the | 


electrolytic effects which are produced. Metallic magnesium 
is stated in the text-books on. the authority. of ‘Liebig, 
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Bunsen, and others, not to decompose cold water, but we 
have not as yet encountered a sample of magnesium that did 
not vigorously give off bubbles of hydrogen in cold water. 
An interesting experiment can be shown in which tablets 
made from pure aluminium and pure zinc are placed in cold 
water side by side with a compressed alloy of the two. The 
first two tablets are not visibly attacked by the water while 
the hydrogen comes from the alloy with all the vigour ex- 
hibited by an effervescent salt. 

It is safe to state that the tendency of metzllic impurities 
to produce electrolytic effects on the active surfaces of the 
various industrial metals has not received the attention that 
the problem demands. : : 

As I stated last year, there are two distinct lines along 


a 


which progress may be made in combating the damage done — 


by corrosion. One is a metallurgical and the other a paint 
problem. It is sufficient to state here that the evident 
palliative measure of applying a first or prime coat con- 
taining a substance which prevents corrosion by inhibiting 
electrolysis gives great promise for future experimental 
work, 

It has been frequently shown that alkalies inhibit corro- 
sion while acids stimulate it, for reasons which have been 
discussed in recent publications. It would be well worth 
trying whether trenching with lime would not furnish pro- 
tection to steel pipe lines that have been reported as giving 
trouble. Although the electrolytic theory of the corrosion 
of the metals may not have met with universal acceptance, 
it is difficult to see how it can be rejected in view of the 
evidence that has been brought forward by recent workers 
in this field. But whether it survives or not, like other good 
theories, it will serve a purpose in suggesting methods of 
overcoming existing difficulties. 


THE ANCIENT GATEWAY OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, E.C. 


MEETING was held in the Great Hall of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on Friday last to support an effort to 


preserve the ancient gateway to St. Bartholomew the Great, 


West Smithfield, and to save it from threatened commercial 
encroachments. 


thirteenth century, and has for about 600 years served as an 


entrance to the Priory Church. Sir Aston Webb, who has 


This beautiful gateway was built in the 7 


had charge of the restoration of the latter for the last 


twenty-four years, wrote a short time ago to the Rey. F. G. 
Sandwith, the rector, on the subject as follows :— 
‘I have now received a definite offer from the trustees 


for the purchase of the property over the gateway and 6 feet 
to the south thereof (if the trustees can have a satisfactory _ 


offer for rebuilding the remaining portion of the property), 


on the terms as valued by their surveyor, namely, seventy- — 


five pounds (751.) per annum on lease, or for the freehold 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five pounds (1,8751.), 


the offer to be open till January 1, 1909. Should this offer 


not be accepted, I understand it is the intention of the 
trustees to let the whole on a long building lease, when these 
picturesque old buildings would be pulled down and great 
buildings, something like those lately erected on the north 
side, would take their place. This would entirely destroy 
the appearance of the gateway, and make it little better than 
a dilapidated and neglected ruin. As the architect who for 
many years has had charge of your church, I venture to urge 
the great importance of the preservation of this property, 
not only to your parish of St. Bartholomew ‘the Great, but 
also to the City of London. It is one of the most interesting 
relics of the few Medieval fragments which the City retains, 
and it would be lamentable indeed if in the course of one 
year the City should lose Crosby Hall and the picturesque 
entrance to the most ancient church in the City. Should 
the property be acquired it would be for preservation, not 
restoration, which in this case is not required. It is thought 


ane some 2001. would put the premises into habitable con- 
ition.”’ 


7 


Dr. Edwin Freshfield presided at the meeting, which was — 


addressed by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr, E. A. Webb, hon. 

secretary of the restoration committee, and Dr. N. Moore. 

Eventually the following resolution was submitted :—, 

+ ‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable for 
e 


over it and 6 feet to the south side of it be secured, and that 
this meeting pledges itself to use its best endeavours to.raise 


the sum of 1,875/., and a further 2001. to put the house-in@ 
habitable state of repair.” 4 


preservation of Smithfield Archway -that the property 
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Mr. St. John Hope and Canon Benham supported the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, and it was 
announced that promises of support had been received 
amounting to about 600l. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 
_,DEPARTMENT. 


jkeyn general purposes committee of the London County 
Council have prepared the following report concerning 
the works department :— 

We have considered as to the steps necessary to give effect 
to the resolution of July 28, 1908, that the works depart- 
ment be discontinued. The estimated works now in course 
of execution will practically ke completed by the end of 
March, 1909, and consequently, so far as these works are con- 
cerned, the department will be closed down on or about 
March 31, 1909, although the final settlement of accounts will 
occupy some time after the works are closed. The premises 
at Belvedere Road can, however, be vacated earlier should 
oceasion arise in consequence of a sale or letting being 
effected, and we propose that the premises be transferred 
to the improvements committee as surplus property on 
January 1, 1909, with the proviso that the works depart- 
ment may occupy the premises subject to one month’s notice 
until such later date as the committee controlling that 
department may require, or until the premises be sold or 
let. 

With regard to the plant and stock, we have directed 
the chief officers of the several departments who now, or 
may hereafter, carry out works by the direct employment 
of labour, to inspect the plant and stock, and estimate for 
such portions thereof as may be usefully utilised by them 
in their several departments, with a view to such portions 
being transferred to the departments concerned at an agreed 
valuation. Any plant or stock remaining in hand will be 
sold by auction or private treaty as may be subsequently 

-decided. As regards the disposal of the staff, we are able to 
report that fourteen officers in the department have been 
transferred to fill vacancies in other departments of the 
service, and several more have been selected for transfer. 
We are considering as to where the remaining subordinate 
officers may best be placed in the service. As regards the 
manager of works, we wish to emphasise our high opinion of 
Mr. Humphreys’s qualifications and work, but as he will be 
engaged upon winding up the work of the department during 
the next six months we are not now prepared to make a 
definite recommendation as to his future position in the 
service. 

The standing orders will require revision, consequent on 
the discontinuance of the department, and we propose that 
the revised standing orders shall provide for the execution 


by direct employment of labour, under the direct supervision © 


of the executive officer concerned, of works which the Council 
may desire to carry out by this method. We recommend :— 

(a) That the premises occupied by the works de- 
partment be transferred, as surplus property, to the 
improvements committee from January 1, 1909, with the pro- 
viso that the works department may occupy the premises, 
subject to one month’s notice, until such later date as the 
committee controlling that department may require or as the 
premises may be sold or let. 

(b) That the works committee be authorised to arrange 
for eg disposal of the plant and stock of the works depart- 
ment. 

(c) That it be referred to the general purposes committee 
to submit amendments, necessitated by the discontinuance of 
the works department, of the standing orders and of the 
references to committees, such amendments to provide for 
the execution by direct employment of labour under the 
direct supervision of the executive officer concerned of works 
which it may be desirable to carry out by this method. 


Mr. H. Beswick, the Cheshire County architect, has 
prepared plans for alterations and extensions to the Agricul- 
tural College, Holmes Chapel, to provide accommodation for 
sixty students with the requisite staff. The scheme is to 
build a new projecting wing to the existing buildings, and the 
estimated cost of the alterations and extensions is approxi- 
mately between 5,000/. and 6,000/. Alternative plans were 
also prepared for the accommodation of fifty students, the cost 
being thus reduced to just over 4,0007. The committee, after 
considering these, expressed the opinion that it was not 
desirable to reduce the accommodation at the college below 
sixty students. 


Risks in Patents. 


Srrx,—I would like to give those of your readers who are 
interested in patents a word of warning with regard to the 
specious tales which some patent agents tell. I came across 
a most deplorable case a week or two ago. A young man of 
about twenty-five years of age, who had invented an article, 
had written several patent agents asking their best terms 
for the disposal of the patent. Hach agent replied (with one 
exception) that they could not guarantee the disposal of the 
patent; the exception being a London agent, who replied 
that they were intensely interested in his patent, and that 
they thought they had a client who would give him 400I. 
for the patent rights for Germany, 4001. for France, and 
several other large amounts for other countries, subject’ to 
the patent being patented in these countries. They also 
stated that they did not want the job of procuring the neces- 
sary patents, but he could have it done through his own 
agent. 

This I consider was a very subtle touch, because it was 
only natural for any man who is about to procure 2,900/. 
(which is the amount these patent agents held out to him for 
the sole right of this simple device) that he would in that 
case place it with the agent who was going to get him this 
fabulous amount. 

As showing the remarkable optimism of inventors, this 
young man could not see that he was being ‘‘had,’’ even 
when I pointed this out; his argument being that these 
agents were only getting a royalty when they had sold and 
handed him the balance. I could not make him see what I 
hope your readers have seen. 

I hope this letter will warn any other patentee from 
accepting similar false inducements, and that if any such 
hopes are held out to them that they will reply that they are 
quite prepared for the agents to patent same abroad if the 
agent pays the fees himself, and deducts same from the 
amount to be paid for the patent rights. This deluded young 
man had actually paid 701. for their fees and the patent 
rights. 

I have personally invented and patented an article, and 
know what I had to go through, thinking that I should 
startle the world with my invention; but I was very glad 
to sell it for 2007. after working it myself for two or three 
years. This was more years ago than I care to remember, 
but it exists very vividly in my memory, and I never come 
across an inventor but what I feel the greatest sympathy 
for him. 

I remember ten years ago two young men came to see me 
with a model of a lift. These men were joiners employed at 
a flour mill in Lancashire, and as there had been an accident 
or two owing to men falling down the lift shafts, they had 
invented automatic doors which opened and shut as the lift 
went up and down the shaft. They had spent about 1001. 
in patents and in time making this lift, and the model they 
brought with them was about 6 feet high and made most 
elaborately of polished mahogany. They had a small 
arrangement by which they could fix it on to a gas engine, 
and it worked splendidly. 

They asked me if I could undertake to put it on the 
market, which I had to decline, for as your readers are 
aware my business is that of a timber and building material 
merchant, but I was so much in sympathy with these joiners 
that I sent the model to London, and showed it to some of 
the bigger lift manufacturers, finishing at Messrs. Way- 
good’s, The manager at the latter place appointed an inter- 
view with us. He explained that most of the lifts nowadays 
were worked by electricity (and would be more and more so 
as time passed, and that speed was the desideratum), which 
would necessitate the gates opening and shutting so quickly 
as the lift flew past that they would knock over anyone 
standing near to them, and that the gates would be very soon 
smashed to pieces by their own velocity. 

I could see at once when he said the patent would be of 
no use to them that he was correct, especially after our 
interviews with the other lift makers, 

It was most pathetic to see these two joiners, They 
could see their savings for years vanish. They had hoped 
that this lift would put them out of the reach of want and 
bring them a nice little competency in royalties. One of 
them turned quite hysterical, and in a loud excited voice 
argued that his lift would act. The other joiner saw that 
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the manager’s argument was right, and said nothing, but 
looked very sad and gloomy. Altogether I hove I shall never 
again have a disheartening hour like that at Waygood’s with 
the patent lift. 

I was so sorry for these poor men that I gave them the 
whole of my time and expenses to London free of charge, and 
my object in writing this is to warn others to be careful of 
the agents, i.e., to always choose a reputable agent of some 
standing, and not to let enthusiasm for their inventions carry 
them beyond the bounds of common sense.—Yours very 
truly, H. Kernier-GREENWOOD. 

King’s Lynn: Nov. 21, 1908. 


King’s Norton and Northfield Council. 


Srr,—I am sending by this post an important officially 
stamped and duly registered letter to the Chairman of the 
Council, which I have requested him to read in public at 
to-morrow’s meeting, prior to the presentation and discus- 
sion of the report of the education committee. In case 
your reporter should not be present, I ask you to be good 
enough to confer the favour on me, of inserting the last para- 
graph of my letter in your next Friday’s edition, as fol- 
lows.—Yours, &c., Epwarp HoumMEs. 

47 Exchange Buildings, Birmingham: Dec. 1, 1908. 


Paragraph referred to. 

‘‘ Seeing that public satisfaction was obtained, and given, 
by the Birmingham education committee, with regard to 
the dismissal of Mr. Wiltshire from.the Waverley Road 
school, and publicly granted to the press, I plead, for my 
reputation’s sake, that an official inquiry be granted to me 
by the King’s Norton and Northfield Council and its educa- 
tion committee, to show cause of my dismissal as the Board’s 
architect for the Cotteridge Council school.”’ 


Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 


Sir,—During the last week many gentlemen who, for the 
most part control limited companies which would suffer 
severely if this Bill became law, have written to me for 
advice as to the appropriate way in which a protest should 
be made by their companies to the House of Lords. I have, 
consequently, prepared some-suggestions for resolutions to be 
forwarded to the Upper House, and I shall be glad to send 
them to any of your readers who would like to make use 
of them, on hearing from them at this address. 

As this Bill is likely to engage the consideration of the 
Lords at an early date, no time should be lost in moving. 
I am informed that protest resolutions of this character 
from business men will receive weighty consideration.— 
Yours faithfully, G. E. Rarne. 

Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

December 2, 1908. 


Architects Beware ! 

Str,—The thanks of the profession are due to 
“F.R.I.B.A.”’ for his letter in your last issue. We are con- 
stantly being invited to this sort of thing; the wine and 
cigars are excellent, the reception most cordial, but when 
you find afterwards your name very intimately associated 
with some scheme for lining the pockets of your late genial 
host, and that you were supposed to have been most enthu- 
siastic about one more patent, fire-resisting, anti-damp, anti- 
burglar proof, &c., partition, floor, or lock which you would 
not dream of using, you have the feeling that Mr. America 
or Mr. German has fairly had you. Moral: Know who is 
inviting you, and for what purpose, beforehand.—Yours 
faithfully, 

December 1, 1908. AnoTHER F.R.I.B.A. 

At a Meeting Of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
held in Conduit Street on -Monday last, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
vice-president, in the chair, the following candidates having 
passed the qualifying examination were elected as Asso- 
ciates :—Messrs. William Baird, Frank Harold Bromhead, 
Stephen -Burgoine, Alfred Claude Burlingham, James 
Sydney Cable, Charles Walter Clark, William Bunter Colt- 
hurst, Alfred Crampton, David William Ditchburn, Regi- 
nald Dixon, David Nicholas Dyke, Arthur Cecil Morris 
Edwards, Harry Valentine Milnes Emerson, Walter Max- 
ted Epps, George Reginald Farrow, Charles Forsyth, Harold 
James Gravenor, Edward Rodwell Green, Harold Guy Holt, 
Herbert George Jefferies, John MacNee Jeffrey, Francis 
William Langman, Edward Loveluck, Frank Meakin, 
Dayid Milne, William Henry Mitchell, Frank John Osborne, 
Reginald Arthur Hyatt Phipp, John Harold Sayner, James 
Maxwell Scott, Alec Smithers, Arthur Wilson. Stelfox, 
Samuel Pointon Taylor, John Reginald Trueélove, 


GENERAL. 


The Design for the seal of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland by Mr. R. C. Orpen has been adopted. 

The Finance Committee of the Bradford Corporation has 
appointed Mr. H. G. Kirkby, of Glamorgan, as city architect, 
in succession to Mr.-F. E. P. Edwards, who has gone to 
Sheffield. ee 

Mr. B. T. Batsfora will publish in a few days the second 
part of Messrs. Garner and Stratton’s ‘“ The Domestic Archi- 
tecture of England during the Tudor Period” and Mr. 
Bankart’s long-promised volume entitled “The Art of the 
Plasterer.” 

Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture on Monday at the 
University of London, South Kensington, on “The French 
Renaissance Chateaux of the Loire.” 

The Bakewell Urban District Council have adopted the 
plans of Mr. W. R. Bryden, of Buxton, for baths and a pump- 
room to cost 3,000/. 

The Court of Governors of the Royal Berkshire Hospital 
have accepted plans prepared by Messrs. C. Smith & Son, of 
Friar Street, Reading, for the enlargement of the hospital at 
a cost of 20,0007. 

At the Recent By-EHlection to fill the vacancies on the 
Council of the metropolitan borough of Shoreditch, Mr. G. H. 
Lovegrove, of Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, 374-8 Old 
Street, E.C., architects and surveyors, standing as municipal 
reform candidate, was elected for the Moorfields Ward by a 
large majority. 

Lord Redesdale has been appointed a trustee of the National 
Gallery in place of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, who has 
resigned that position on his appointment as Governor of 
Victoria. 

The “Liverpool Courier’? understands on good authority 
that Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., has offered to the School of 
Architecture at the University of Liverpool a sum of not less 
than 500/. or more than 1,000/. a year for three years to 
promote research and instruction in town planning and land- 
scape architecture. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts have decided to 
merge the work of the applied art section in the general work 
of the Society, so that papers dealing with applications of art 
to industry will in future form part of the list of the ordinary 
Wednesday evening meetings, instead of being read in a 
special section. 


The Important Collection of old engravings, coloured 
prints, pictures, books and furniture, belonging to the late 
Mr. Frank J. Brewer, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Richmond, 
was sold by auction by Messrs. Chancellor & Sons, on the 
premises, Suffield House, Richmond, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last. 

Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, have been invited by 
the Whitehaven education committee to act as advisers in the 
selection of a design for new school in Irish Street. The 
Se oe have reduced the number of eligible designs to 
three. 

M. Gustave Courtois has completed a wall-painting for the 
“salle de mariages” of the town hall at Neuilly, the subject of 
which is from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 


Mr. David G. Hogarth, m.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
was on Friday nominated by the visitors of the Ashmolean 
Museum to be keeper of the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Antiquarium, in the place of Dr. Arthur Evans, resigned. Mr. 
Hogarth was formerly Craven Fellow and was director of the 
British School at Athens, 1897-1900. He is a Fellow of the 
British Academy, and is author of “A Wandering Scholar 
in the Levant,” and many other antiquarian works. The 
nomination will shortly be submitted to Convocation for 
approval. Mr. Charles F. Bell, another Fellow of Magdalen 
College, has also been nominated. ; 


, At a General Meeting of the Institute of Oil-Painters, 
Piccadilly, the following were elected members :—Messrs, 
Albert Gilbert, W. J. Leech, G. W. Philpot, James Quinn, 
Frank O. Salisbury, W. Elmer Schofield, E. L. Van Someren 
and Guy Wilthew. “Tee 

The Executive of the Scottish Modern Arts Association 
have arranged a series of three lectures, the first of which will 
be delivered in Edinburgh on December 3 by the president, 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., LL.D., on “A Reasonable 
Policy for the Protection of Ancient Buildings.” The second 
lecture will be given in February by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, 
director of the new Edinburgh Art School; who has chosen for 
his subject “The Methods Employed in Japanese Colour 
Prints.” The third lecture, to be delivered in March, will be 


by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A., R.W.S., R.E., on “ Etching 
and Etchers.” r 
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THE WHEK. 


A scueME is under the consideration of the London 
County Council for the provision of a new quarter- 
sessions court house on a site in Hunter Street, Blooms- 
bury, to replace the Sessions Houses in Clerkenwell and 
Newington. The estimated cost is 87,690/. In the 
current financial year only 2501. is required for the pre- 
paration of plans, &c. The balance would be distributed 
over the four years following. It has been realised for 
- a long time past that the existing arrangement by which 
the county is divided for sessions purposes into North 
and South London is highly unsatisfactory, and that 
greater efficiency and more equitable treatment of 
prisoners would be obtained by a concentration of the 
business. The Clerkenwell Sessions House is so unsatis- 
factory in its accommodation that all the business has 
already had to be removed to Newington. The main 
objection to enlarging the Newington Sessions House is 
that it is too far removed from legal and business centres 
to permanently serve for the entire county. It is, more- 
over, doubted whether it would prove efficient for any 
considerable period. The opinion is expressed that the 
advantages to be gained from the provision of 4 new 
central court house would go a long way towards counter- 
balancing the expenditure. Apart from the great con- 
venience and saving of time to persons engaged at the 
courts and the public generally, there should be a sub- 
stantial saving to the county fund in respect of the costs 
of sessions. The expense of the alterations and repairs 
needed at the two existing Sessions Houses would be 
avoided, both the sites and buildings could be disposed of 
and are expected to realise about 28,0001., and there would 
be an annual saving in establishment and maintenance 
charges (probably of from 600]. to 8001. a year) con- 
sequent upon the concentration of all business: at one 
place. It is believed that it would be preferable that 
the new court house should be situated on the north side 
of the Thames.. The site recommended has an area of 
54,300 feet super, with frontages to four streets. The 
Foundling Hospital estate trustees are willing to grant 
the Council a lease for 999 years at a rent of 1,0001. on the 
payment of a premium of 5,0001. The Secretary of 
State, on being asked to express his views on the proposal, 
stated that he ‘‘ could not express an opinion on a scheme 
which he had not seen, but that he was disposed to view 
favourably the suggestion that, provisionally and without 
prejudice to final arrangements, the whole of the quarter- 
sessions business of the County of London should be 
transferred to Newington, and that a scheme of a tem- 
porary character should be made for that purpose.’’ This 
reply is regarded as disappointing. But as the matter is 
urgent the County Council are advised by the two com- 
mittees concerned to proceed. 


Tue rumour which we inserted last week that Mr. 
W. H. Lever, M.P., had made an offer of 5001. through 
Professor C. H. Reriuy to the School of Architecture of 
the University of Liverpool to enable that body to under- 
take a systematic study of town planning, including all 
architectural aspects of civic designs, has since been 
officially confirmed. 'The.details of the scheme have not 
yet been definitely determined, but Mr. Lever has given 
that sum to be spent in sending a commission abroad to 
collect information with a view to publishing a report. 
When this has been done, Mr. Lever has further offered, 
for three years in the first instance, a sum of not less 
‘than 5001. and not more than 1,0001. a year as may be 
needed for continued research and instruction. I¢ is 
hoped that a short course of study will eventually be 
organised for advanced architectural students and archi- 
tects in practice, especially for those who desire to obtain 
municipal employment as town surveyors or architects. 
Mr. W. H. Lever about twenty years ago took a pro- 


minent part in the development of Port Sunlight, and 
he gave a detailed account of his experience in 1902 
before a meeting of the Architectural Association. Up to 
that time the expenditure of Lever Bros., Ltd., on this 
scheme had reached 350,000l., and it had been amply 
demonstrated that the erection of such a village as Port 
Sunlight under present conditions was commercially 
impossible. Mr. Lever believed that this could be altered 
if architects would make a determined effort to reduce 
the cost of cottages, building by a careful study of the 
space requirements, of materials and their production, 
and by the laying-out of large masses of dwellings. Mr. 
Lever has shown himself to be keenly interested in other 
phases of the public weal, and his latest donation should 
help to foster a more widespread concern in public 
architecture. 


— 


At Bolton in Lancashire it has been proposed in the 
Town Council ‘‘ that with a view of finding employment 
for skilled artisans in the building trade the Local Govern- 
ment Board be requested to empower the Corporation 
to borrow a sum of money for the erection of shop 
buildings on surplus land at Bradshawgate.’’ An amend- 
ment was then submitted referring the matter back, and 
after considerable discussion it was carried by 48 votes 
to 23. It would seem, however, that this verdict has not 
unanimous approval. The Secretary of Bolton and Farn- 
worth Building Trades Employers’ Association has pro- 


‘tested against the policy of local governments controlling 


large undertakings. He contends that in such work 
private enterprise is greatly to be preferred to that of 
Corporations and Local Government Boards. He main- 
tains that municipal trading as suggested by the building 
of property in Bradshawgate is opposed to equity and 
justice, for it tends to destroy its own sources of income 
by entering into competition with the ratepayer himself. 
He urges as a principle to be accepted that municipal 
trading ought to stop where the municipality with its 
enormous capital and almost unlimited borrowing powers 
comes into direct competition with private enterprise. 
Lastly he declares that such municipal building is a 
menace to skilled labour, as it is calculated to reduce its 
supply and efficiency. | Undoubtedly if this’ state of 
things continues private enterprise and limited personal 
responsibility will be in grave danger of becoming extinct. 


Tue Board of Education are gradually taking steps to 
more generally enforce the regulation that the minimum 
of floor space for scholars in public elementary schools 
shall be increased from eight to ten square feet for older 
children and nine square feet for each infant. This 
regulation has been in existence for some years, but has 
been applied only in certain cases. The proposed revision 
is in some cases only provisional, as it may be necessary 
to ascertain more precisely the number. of children who 
can be effectively taught in particular rooms, and to make 
a deduction from the recalculated accommodation in order 
to arrive finally at the effective accommodation. The 
Board of Education are anxious that the alteration should 
cause as little inconvenience as possible, and state :—‘‘ If 
they are satisfied in any case that it is impracticable 
or inadvisable for children already in attendance at a 
school to be excluded or transferred to another school, 
they will not object to a slight excess of average attend- 
ance over accommodation as a temporary expedient, until 
sufficient time has passed to enable permanent arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of the children to be made.’’ 
The revision will take effect on September 1 of next year in 
Birmingham and some other places ; though where this date 
is unsuitable the Board will, as far as possible, consult 
the convenience of the authority. The alteration in the 
minimum amount of space will only affect a portion of 
the older schools throughout the country, the majority 
of these being voluntary schools. Schools recently built 
have been carried out on the new basis. oT 
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TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE. 

F architecture in our day does not always attain highest 
i excellence, it cannot be said that there has been any 
lack of the facilities by which the student of it could 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the history and achieve- 
ments of the art. Its literature has become most varied 
and abundant, while there is probably not a monument of 
architecture in the world with which either sketching, 
drawing, or photography has not made even the most 
stay-at-home student tolerably familar. _ 

The result, however, of all this teaching has mainly 
been to create an interest in and an absorbing attention 
to the forms rather than the materials in which archi- 
tectural art has been developed. In former times, to which 
lovers of the art point as the period of its grandest develop- 
ment, the characters of architect and builder were more 
nearly identical than they are with us now. The one had 
not grown into what is called the professional, or the 
other into the trade character which we find nowadays to 
be the case when architects and builders are spoken of. 

In medieval, and probably in antique, times, the 
‘““ master mason ’’ was at once the responsible designer 
and constructor ef his work. The selection and treatment 
of material in his hands was sure to be a matter of almost 
equal importance with the forms and details in which his 
building should be conceived. Nowadays all that is 
changed. It is no uncommon thing to find that an archi- 
tect designs his: work without having made up his mind 
as to the exact material he will employ in erecting it. 
In saying this we are not thinking mainly of the despicable 
resorts which are made to compo or cement in order to 
give the appearance of stone construction to a building, 
or of the many similar tricks and shifts which are employed 
to deceive the eye in regard to the material of so many 
works. What is more difficult to understand is the manner 
in which our usual honest building materials are treated, 
altogether regardless of their natural qualities. When one 
thinks, for example, of the essential and obvious difference 
between stone and brick, it is evident that the treatment 
which would be very fitting for the one must be quite in- 
applicable to the other. 

It is probably true that Englishmen will always regard 
stone as the superior material for building use. It is that 
which embodies our highest ideas of dignity and grandeur 
in architectural art. It may, however, be well to re- 
member that the only truly distinctive national style in 
domestic and secular building which England can boast 
of was one which derived its character from the brickfield 
rather than from the quarry. In the chronology of our 
English styles the Elizabethan glories in its brickwork. 
No style we ever possessed has more truthfully or delight - 
fully expressed the characteristics of English life ; and +he 
material which so largely composes it stands in need of 
but little apology. 

Whatever may be our opinions or likings as to styles, 
there can be no question as to the genuineness or capa- 
bility of brick as a building material. It is at least a 
thoroughly English one, which most districts of this 
country yield in abundance. It will be admitted, however, 
that the oblong piece of burnt clay we call a brick is not 
by any process of manipulation quite equal to form very 
attractive features in usual architectural design. And even 
the use of moulded brick has limits which are soon reached 
when the architect wishes to express himself strongly in 
his work. The question then arises whether the kindred 
clay material which we speak of as terra-cotta is not the 
natural corollary to brick—if one may use the expression— 
when details or elaboration are intended. It may be 
affirmed as a matter of fact or fashion that, at the present 
moment, when it is desired to dress our brick buildings, it 
is the usual practice to resort to stone. 

_ The mere brick ordinarily in use is, of. course, the 
simplest and humblest kind of terra-cotta. No satisfac- 
tory reply can be given to the question why we should 
use a material at all, and stop short with its vulgarest and 
most commonplace development. The substance in which 
we raise the substantial masses of our construction is, in 
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its plastic state, equally susceptible of the most decorative 
elaboration, with superadded advantages. 
Of late years much has been said and written as to 
the legitimate use of materials. _In proportion as these 
accumulate, the subject becomes more and more impor- 
tant, especially when we see how common a device it has 
become to.mix up in designs materials not less different in 
substance than in colour. It is doubtful whether the usual 
modern practice of employing brick and stone together has: 
justified itself to the artistic sense. Certainly the difficul- 
ties attending such a combination seem to be far from 
trifling to the architect. There is, first of all, the essen- 
tial difference in the nature of the two materials and the 
consequent inharmoniousness of effect which time and 
weather produce upon them. Hence one so often sees 7 
brick and stone buildings, when even a few years have 
passed over them, strange effects such as the architect in” 
the conception of his design surely never anticipated: 
There is, again, an obvious anomaly in employing a 
“‘ noble ’’ material, to borrow Mr. Rusxry’s phraseology, 
which is forced to become the servant of the ‘‘ ignoble ’” 
one; for we all know that in using stone to dress brick 
buildings the quarried material has to be cut and shaped 
into sizes which are regulated to a great extent by the rigid: 
quantities of the brick used. wl 
Beyond these considerations there lies another of in- 
creasing interest. The general question of colour in build- 
ing is one upon which much of the popular appreciation of 
architectural art is likely to be formed. It is not meant 
that the public are generally to be regarded as highly 
appreciative of colour as a fine art, but it is tolerably safe 
to assume that the great majority are more likely to be 
affected through their senses than their mind in all ex- 
hibitions of art. Purely architectural detail is one of those 
things which require a very technical kind of knowledge to 
appreciate. For one man who will feel the beauty of 
flowers because of their forms, there are many who will be 
quite sensible to that beauty by their colour. And so by 
analogy it would seem natural to argue that if architec- 
ture, which depends so much on both form and colour, is 
to take hold of popular and general interest, which is, after 
all,“about the highest thing it can do as an art, we may 
expect to achieve that object more readily by giving greater 
emphasis to our studies in the direction where it is most 
likely to win men’s likings. _ 
Whether the public interest, which we now so fre-— 
quently see and hear expressed in regard to works of 
architecture, has been excited in any degree by the notice-_ 
able regard which architects have shown towards colour 
in their works, it may be difficult to determine. But that 
the more popular productions of the art show this increas 
care and liking for such effects as colour will produce is” 
evidenced in any street where new buildings arise from 
time to time. Even the purely stone building is now 
designed with contrasts of effect such as the employment 
of various stones will produce, to say nothing of the dif- 
ferently coloured stones which are used to decorate what 
may be classed as brick buildings. 3 
It is a fair matter for criticism whether stone so em- 
ployed in combination with brick can compete with the 
kindred clay material, modelled and moulded. into the 
forms and details which stone is usually employed to pro- 
duce. The reason is obvious. You can only get such 
colour in stone as stone will give you. Here there are no 
gradations or compounds possible; and even when wo. 
tones or varieties of colour are sought for, they are gene-— 
rally to be secured only at considerable expense and delay; 
seeing that the quarries which produce them. will most 
probably lie widely apart from the building site. And here 
one 1s reminded of Lord Bacon’s well-known essay on 
House-building. Whether wisely adapted or not to 
modern notions, it may be granted that his speculations 
are natural and attractive to most minds. In building his 
house he would rear it, if possible, out of the soil on which 
it 1s to stand, from which it would seem as if he had had 
the brick or terra-cotta material in his calculations—as- 
would naturally, indeed, be the case in his time. If stone 
1s presupposed, his theory becomes very limited in its 
application, seeing how rare it is to find a quarry of suit-— 
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able material adjacent to the great majority of building 
sites. On the other hand, brickfields are plentiful and 
comparatively near to us in any district of the country, 
while the clays and marls which mother earth yields so 
bountifully are capable of infinite variety of treatment, 
from the moulding of the common bricks for the masses 
of the walls to the most elaborate moulded or sculptured 
details with which we may desire to clothe them. 

Suppose we have to build in almost any county in 
England (for in Scotland, as in France, the case is different, 
stone of some sort being more plentiful than clay), we 
shall with tolerable certainty find a brickfield ready and 
near at hand. We avail ourselves of its resources for at 
least the plain masses of the building. But why stop here 
with the use of clay, and betake ourselves probably to some 
distant district of the country to procure,a stone with 
which to dress our designs? The brickfield, let it be con- 
sidered, yields a material so facile in its nature that we 
can model and mould it as we choose; and, in addition, 
may so use it in the process of firing as to secure the most 
varied combinations of colour. Our whole building, in 
this case, becomes perfectly kindred and homogeneous in 
its substance—native, in fact, tothe soil. There is nothing 
of novelty or invention in this. It is true that terra-cotta 
has become associated in most minds with chimney pots 
or garden vases. In its connection with architecture, and 
in its capabilities for receiving any amount of decorative 
elaboration, comparatively little regard can be said to be 
entertained for it. We know, as a matter of historical 
knowledge, what has been done with it in other times ; but, 
as has been already remarked, we copy and reproduce old 
forms, and remain comfortably oblivious of the material 
in which they are expressed. It seems hardly necessary 
to refer to the actual works or the more numerous sketches 
of such sculptors as DonaTELLo, GHIBERTI, LUCA DELLA 
Ropers, JACOPO DELLA GUERCIA, and a host of other names 
associated with the heyday of Italian art, to convince any- 
one that the clay in which they elected to work is not a 
substanee we can afford to despise or ignore in these times, 
and especially in a country like England, so incomparably 
rich in the resources of its clayfields. 

There is something almost fascinating in designing 
architectural detail for a material so plastic and pliable as 
clay, so capable of every artistic form and expression in 
the hands of the modeller, and so susceptible of fine grada- 
tions of colour in the process of firing. The introduction 
imto our buildings of the actual work as it comes from 
the sculptor’s hand gives a character to terra-cotta to 
which no other material can lay claim. Those who will 
think for a moment that the thickness of a piece of paper 
is enough to make or destroy the quality of a work, as 
between the ordinary sculptor’s model and the workman’s 
rendering of it in stone or marble, will readily appreciate 
what that advantage means in an. artistic sense. 

To secure the real hand and head work of the sculptor 
himself, without the secondary agency of mechanical work- 
men is in itself an object which might excite the interest 
of every architect; and to be able to place such work, 
regardless of silicate solutions or indurating processes, in 
imperishable quality as actual constructivé and not veneer- 
ing features of his design is surely a consideration which 
should recommend the use of terra-cotta to everyone who 
values truth and feeling in his design. It would be rash to 
say that such a treatment of brick buildings is an easy 
process in the present condition of pottery as applied to 
architecture. But that it is easy of accomplishment has 
been settled by actual examples; and therefore all that 
seems necessary is that the architect should create the 
demand in order to induce the manufacturer to provide the 
supply. When one thinks of what other countries, and 
even our own country, in former times have produced, 
it seems strange and unaccountable that terra-cotta should 
be for the most part confined to the oblong piece of clay, 
which is utterly guiltless of any artistic interest whatever. 


“Dr. W. E. Hoyle, director of the Manchester Museum, has 
been appointed director of the Welsh National Museum at a 
salary of 700/. a year. 


TIMBER." 

T is gratifying to see the ever-increasing number of books 
published on technical matters which are written by 
specialists chiefly with a view to the education of non- 
technical readers. Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co., 
Litd., have so far issued some eighteen or twenty volumes 
of their ‘‘ Westminster ’’ Series, which are intended to 
convey to an intelligent public an accurate knowledge of 
manufacturing processes and the practical application of 
modern science to industries, and at the same time to 
serve as a work of reference for those engaged in them. 
The author of the latest addition to these handbooks says 
in his preface that the publishers stipulated that it was to 
be essentially a practical work, and that botany should be 

only incidentally touched upon. 

Mr. Barerpen evidently takes a pleasure in the large; 
ness of his subject, for he declares that it is impossible for 
any one individual to have a close acquaintance with all 
the well-known timbers of commerce; even in “ the 
trade’’ those intimately acquainted with the par- 
ticular class of timber im which they deal often 
know comparatively little about others. He knows 
that it was probably one of the earliest, if not 
that it was probably one of the earliest materials, 
if not the earliest, used by man for constructional 
timber is used in the world every year. Consequently he 
can say with conviction that there are few more extensive 
and wide-reaching subjects. A great number of different 
kinds of wood are now brought from various parts of the 
world and new varieties are constantly being added. This 
fact is borne out by his method of dealing with timbers 
by geographical classification. The various countries are 
thus arranged in chapters:—(1) Europe, (2) Untted 
States and Canada, (3) South and Central America and 
West India Islands, (4) India, Burma, and Andaman 
Islands, (5) Straits Settlements, Malay Peninsula, Japan, 
and South and West Africa, (6) Australia, (7) New 
Zealand and Tasmania. There are also chapters on the 
causes of decay and destruction, strength and testing, 
seasoning and impregnation, defects, and other matters. 

It is calculated that the forest land of the world at the 
present time has an area nearly as large as Europe, or, to 
be more precise, over 2,200,000,000 acres, which 1S 
equivalent to an acre and a half at least to every inhabitant. 
Yet Mr. BarerpEN shares in the general opinion that a 
timber famine is inevitable if the existing reckless use of 
these resources is permitted to continue. It is believed 
that for many years past more than half the timber cut 
down in Canada and the United States has been wasted. 
It was recently estimated that in the latter country (where 
about 64 per cent. of the total timber. cut is utilised .as 
fuel) there was not enough timber standing to endure com- 
mercially for more than twenty years. The damage 
caused by fire alone in the United States is put at 
5,000,000. per annum, destroying ten million acres of 
forest. 'The same drain on the supply 1s occurring in 
Europe. The.only country which is possessed of exten- 
sive untouched reserves is Russia, which controls 
826,000,000 acres, inclusive of Asiatic territory. It was 
Russia which had the greatest share of the twenty-nine 
million pounds sterling which last year was expended by 
Great Britain on timber imports. Enormous as this 
amount may seem, it is believed that Great Britain could 
be rendered independent of outside supply to a large extent 
if a proper system of afforestation was put into force. 
The Royal Commission which was appointed some time 
ago may be expected to give a final opinion upon this pomt. 

The aim of the author is frankly declared to be to put 
his information forward in a simple ‘fashion. This he 
succeeds in doing, though it may be that some readers 
might like a somewhat more scientific treatment. In his 


* Timber, By JoR: Baterden, A.M.LC.E, (London: Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd.) ; 
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chapter on European timber he thus speaks of the pear 
tree (Pyrus communis) :— . 
A tree of 20 feet to 50 feet in height and of quick growth. 
The wood is much used for drawing curves and set squares, 
and also much appreciated for carving, as it is cut with 
equal facility in all directions of the grain. Much old 
tarving was done in pearwood, and some fine specimens are 


+o be seen in the British Museum. The wood is somewhat ~* 


like the lime, but harder and tougher, fine grained and 
strong, though it does not stand well unless thoroughly 


seasoned, A few state-rooms in the Cunarder Mauretania | 


have been carried out in pearwood. The colour is yellowish 
brown, and annual rings are distinct. Weight, 40 lb. to 
44 lb. per cubic foot. 

The least technical reader could find nothing that 
requires elucidation in the above. More important 
varieties are dealt with at greater length. For example, 
Baltic redwood and whitewood, being the principal 
timbers employed in the building trade of Europe, are 
accorded over four pages of description. It has been not 
infrequently pointed out that chaos may be said to exist 
on such points as the botanical: and trade names of timber 
and even as to the colour. An instance of this is found in 
the longleaf pine (Pinus palustris), which is the pitch pine 
of the English market and chiefly comes from the southern 
States of South America. It is sometimes called, amongst 
other things, Georgia yellow pine, broom pine, southern 
pine, and hard pine. The name pitch pine is indiscrimin- 
ately given to various varieties of yellow pine which are 
inferior in quality to Pinus palustris. Another American 
instance is the Douglas fir or Oregon pine (which is also 
called Douglas spruce, yellow or white fir, and red fir), and 
is really neither a pine nor a fir ; it is generally known to the 
trade as Oregon. It is sometimes said that Douglas fir 
is the better timber, although they are really the same. 
Furthermore, there are two kinds of Douglas fir recog- 
nised: the so-called red fir largely imported into this 
country is not a fir, though the inferior white fir is strictly 
of that species. Incidentally Mr. BarerpsEn is of opinion 
that Oregon will be the most generally used of all timbers 
for heavy construction in Great Britain wherever long 
lengths and large scantlings are required. It will take the 
place of pitch pine, which is now difficult to obtain of a 
large size in consequence of the enormous inroads on exist- 
ing supplies. The name cedar likewise comprises many 
kinds of trees which are not true cedars: the Siberian stone 
pine is called cedar, the red cedar of California is a species 
of fir, the red cedar of the United States is a species of 
juniper, and other cedars are cypresses. Red gum is 
known on the English market as satin walnut. In London 
‘* yellow deal ’’ means Baltic red-wood planking, while 
in the North of England it is used for Canadian yellow 
pine, though the latter is known in North America as white 
pine. But Mr. Barerpen does not attach much serious- 
ness to this confusion, for he says :—‘‘ After all, it matters 
little what is the name given to certain classes of timber 
(although when it has to be described in a specification it 
would not be amiss if the botanical name were given, so 
that the required material might be defined); the main 
thing is to see that we get suitable timber for the work 
required, and there are certain practical methods of dis- 
tinguishing most of the timbers in general use.’”’ 

Writing on the subject of the strength and testing of 
timber the author complains that insufficient advantage 
has been taken of the improved scientific means of in- 
vestigation. It is certainly not satisfactory, considering 
the number of testing machines in use, that tests on timber 
of large scantling should be so very meagre. In America 
a fairly large number of tests have been carried out, and to 
a lesser extent elsewhere; but statistics have not yet been 
compiled which are sufficiently reliable to satisfy the 
precise accuracy required if timber is to be fully used as a 
building material. It is improbable that this will be 
allowed to continue, for timber is still all important to the 
needs of mankind. Mr. Baterpen has succeeded in com- 
piling a veritable miniature encyclopedia on the timbers 
of the world. The information given is always of a prac- 
tical kind, and it should answer fully the needs for which 
it was intended by the publishers. 


ARCHA.OLOGY IN SUSSEX. 


BS interesting papers were read at the last meeting of 

the Brighton and Hove Archeological Club. The 
first paper detailed the results of excavations. at the Botolph 
Valley Mounds, near Bramber, in August last, and was: 
read by Mr. Charles W. Catt. There were, he said, twenty- 
seven of these mounds on the two sides of the Horsham 
railway line between St. Botolph’s Church and Bramber’ 
‘Station, circular in shape, with flat tops, and the majority of 
them surrounded by a ditch. The excavation was under-- 
taken in the light of several theories as to their origin and 
nature. They had been variously thought to be remains of” 
prehistoric lake dwellings; refuges for cattle in time of flood ; 
outposts to guard the Roman bridge which was believed to 
have crossed the river near the spot ; domestic sites of refugees 
driven from the Low Countries from 1567 to 1573, and who 
settled in the neighbourhood of Steyning; and remains of 
salt pans. The excavations were limited to cutting an inter- 
rupted section and the digging of other trial holes in one 
mound, and the net result did not carry the Club muclr 
beyond the upsetting of all the theories so far advanced to 
account for the mounds. 

Several fragmentary “finds’’ rewarded the energetic 
party who laboured industriously throughout a sweltering 
hot day in August. Among them were pieces of pure white 
medieval pottery, mostly unglazed, containing grains of 
sand, and a few fragments showing traces of yellow glaze; 
a handle of a pot something like the present French casserole, 
brownish in section, black on the outside, and containing — 
grains of sand ; fragments of reddish ware, the inside more or 
less coated with pure lead, with several pieces of melted lead 
in the same trial hole; numerous fragments of medieval red 
pottery, with specks of a yellow glaze; fragments of typical 
medieval pottery, one piece with thumb markings round 
the base, containing a few grains of sand and speckled with 
mica grains; and other fragments glazed green and yellow, 
and fragments of rims, burnt red clay, and bones, together’ 
with small shore pebbles and pieces of carbonised wood. 

The fact that no remains earlier than the medieval period - 
were found proved beyond doubt, in his mind, that the 
mounds were not the sites of lake dwellings. The surround- 
ing ditches discounted the idea that they could have beem 
used as cattle refuges, and certainly so large a number of 
them would not have been required in such a small radius. 
The researches of the Rev. Edward Turner, communicated 
to the Sussex Archeological Society in 1848, pointed to the 
conclusion that from the strategic point of view the Botolph 
mounds could have had no connection with outposts of the 
old Roman bridge, because the latter would appear to have 
been situated at Bramber. The excavations gave no evidence 
of the mounds having been the sites of medizeval habita- 
tions, while so far no discovery had been made in support of 
the recent suggestion that they were the sites of potteries. 
Nothing short of turning one of the mounds completely and 
methodically upside down would, he imagined, give any 
solution as to their period and object. It was not likely 
that they were connected with salt pans, as these were sup- 
posed to have been situated close to Bramber Castle. 

The second paper was the following report by Mr. Herbert’ 
S. Toms on the Trial Holes made with a view to ascertaining 
the Original Entrances to Hollingbury Camp :—In my lec- 
ture on “ Hollingbury Camp,’ in February last, attention 
was drawn to the fact that the rampart is not of uniform 
width or height throughout its entire length; but that, on 
the west side, where the approach to the earthwork is fairly 
level, the rampart is far more powerfully developed than on 
the opposite east side, where the hill drops away the most 
rapidly of all. These characteristics, indicated in my dia- 
gram, show us that, in principle of construction, Hollingbury 
resembles those other local hill forts which it has been-our 
pleasure to visit since the establishment of the club. 
Briefly, such a variation in the strength of their ramparts 
may be accounted for in this way :—The prehistoric designers 
of these defensive works recognised that, the flatter the 
approach to the fort, the more likely would an attack come 
from such a quarter. Consequently the highest and strongest 
defence was erected across this line of approach. As 
instances in corroboration of this view may be mentioned the 
powerful ramparts thrown across the shoulders of the hills at 
the Dyke and Caburn Camps. The defenders also knew that 
their opponents might be relied upon not to “wind’’ them- 
selves by rushing up a steep hill slope before giving battle, 
and as a result we find that wherever the side of an entrench- 
ment overlooks such a slope—as at the Dyke, Caburn, Ditch- 
ling Beacon, and Hollingbury—the rampart is comparatively 
insignificant. In other words, the strength of the ramparts: 
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of our local hill forts varies inversely to the natural strength 
of their positions. 

Viewing the situation of Hollingbury in this light, it 
seemed improbable that the north-west and south-west en- 
trances, now seen in the west side, were made at the time of 
the first construction of the Camp. It appeared rather that 
the only true entrance was that now situated near the centre 
of the east side. At the time of my lecture the north-west 
and south-west entrances were nearly entirely concealed by 
furze. Shortly after, however, during the construction of the 
golf links in Hollingbury Park, the furze covering the 
southern side of the south-west entrance was removed. An 
inspection of the spot showed that the end of the rampart on 
the cleared side revealed slight indications of splaying out 
towards the interior of the Camp. This suggested that here 
was an original entrance after all, and that the splaying out 
might be the remains of a flanking angle in the primary 
scheme of defence, Interest in the subject having been 
aroused, the matter was brought before our committee, when 
it was explained how, in an original entrance, the ditch 
comes to an end on either side of it, leaving a gangway or 
causeway across which access to the gateway or entrance in 
the rampart could easily be gained. The existence of such 
a causeway, or discontinuation of the ditch, opposite either 
of the depressions in question would therefore afford conclu- 
sive proof that the depression was of the period of the con- 
struction of the Camp. The committee agreed that the 
problem of these entrances might be easily and simply solved 
by digging a small hole in line with the ditch immediately 
opposite the centres of the three depressions in the rampart. 
If in digging these holes the undisturbed chalk should be 
found immediately beneath the soil, it would show that the 
ditch was absent and that the adjacent entrance was original. 
If, on the other hand, the ditch were found to be con- 
tinuous, it would furnish pretty sure proof that the depres- 
sion in “the rampart had been caused by some process of 
leyelling at a period subsequent to the first construction of the 
Camp. 

After discussion of the matter in committee, application 
was made to the town clerk for permission to sink the pro- 
‘posed trial holes. In response to this request permission was 
very graciously accorded by the parks and gardens committee 
of the Brighton Town Council, and it was arranged that the 
excavation of the holes should be carried out on the afternoon 
of Saturday, June 6. My appeal for assistance to the 
members of the club met with ready response, and a sufficient 
number attended to enable the examination to be carried out 
during the course of one afternoon. Those present were 
Messrs. Russell-Davies, Graham, Gregory, Hadlow, Harris, 
Hemberow, Leggatt, Sawyer, Jacobs, and Toms. I may 
repeat that the points chosen for the trial holes were the 
present causeways of the two entrances on the western side of 
the Camp and that forming the centre of the eastern en- 
trance. For the purpose of this report these may be respec- 
tively termed the north-west, south-west, and east causeways. 
Excavation at these places resulted as follows :— 

South-West Causeway.—The undisturbed bedded chalk 
was met with at a depth of 1 foot 3 inches beneath the sur- 
face. Above this occurred 3 inches of-a fairly pure reddish 
clay capped by a foot of mould. Much of the latter appeared 
to have been accumulated during the recent construction of 
the golf links within and adjoining the Camp. 

North-West Causeway.—Digging this trial hole proved 
more difficult than the one just mentioned. Here the bedded 
chalk was not found until a depth of 2 feet 6 inches had been 
reached. Pure mould extended downwards to within 
3 inches of the bottom of the hole, the intervening space being 
occupied by a mixed rubble silting. The excavation was 
slightly extended towards the rampart, with the result that 
the mould was observed to rise and fine out on this side at a 
depth of 6 inches only. The horizontal distance between 
these two thicknesses of mould (2 inches, 3 feet, and 6 inches) 
being only 3 feet, plainly indicated that the trial hole had 
been sunk not on an original causeway, but on the escarp of 
the old ditch. 

East Causeway.—The examination of this point was very 
speedily effected, for on the removal of the turf solid chalk 
was found no deeper than 1 foot, this being the average depth 
at which it occurs at most points on the downs. 

The important evidence revealed by such comparatively 
trivial investigations proves, therefore, that there were 
originally two causeways leading into the Camp, one situated 
in the centre of the eastern side of the earthwork, and the 
other which now forms the south-west entrance. The fact 
that no causeway or discontinuation of the ditch was dis 
covered opposite the present north-west entrance indicates 
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that this large depression in the rampart did not form part 
of the Camp’s original design, but that it was afterwards 
made, probably in very recent times, as an entrance for 
cattle, carts, or waggons. Regarding it from a strategical 
point of view, it was hard to realise, as I have already stated, 
that this depression formed part of the original scheme of 
defence, for the level approach at this point, together with 
the strength of the rampart on either side of the depression, 
plainly tells us that this part of the Camp was the most 
vulnerable and required the strongest defence. It is as well 
to record that permission to dig these small trial holes was 
granted subject to the soils and turf being replaced to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Ward, the superintendent of the parks 
and gardens. This replacing was most carefully executed. 
To the parks and gardens committee we are deeply indebted 
for allowing these slight excavations to be made. The result 
of those investigations has not only added to our know- 
ledge of the Camp, but it has also raised the important 
question as to whether the bank, looking like a dismantled 
hedge and running south from outside the south-west angle 
of the earthwork, had anything to do with the defence of the 
approach to the south-west entrance. As such it has been 
regarded by some antiquaries; and until this view has been 
proved or disproved the bank in question should be as 
sacredly regarded as the Camp itself. 


ROMSEY ABBEY. 


HE Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester, the Wor- 
If shipful H. Gore Browne, M.A., on Friday gave judg- 
ment in the matter of an application by the vicar and 
churchwardens of Romsey for a faculty allowing the erection 
of a porch at the north-west door of the Abbey. The matter, 
it will be remembered, first came before the Chancellor of 
the Diocese on July 31, the application being opposed on 
behalf of two daughters of the late Rev. E. L. Berthon, for 
many years vicar of the parish. The adjourned inquiry was 
resumed on Friday, which is reported in the Hampshire 
Advertiser. 

The Chancellor in the course of his judgment said :—A 
petition has been presented by the vicar and churchwardens 
of Romsey for a faculty to authorise the erection of a porch 
on the north side of the Abbey Church of Romsey, in accord- 
ance with plans prepared by Mr. Carée, F.S.A., architect 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The greater part of 
the cost would be met by a sum of money, handed over as 
proceeds from the celebrated Pageant held in Romsey in 
1907, in trust for restoration purposes connected with the 
Abbey Church. The former vicars of Romsey, the Rev. and 
Hon. Gerald Noel and the Rev. E. L. Berthon, worked with 
devotion in investigating the antiquities of the Abbey and 
repairing and restoring the building. The present vicar is 
no less earnest and energetic in the pursuit of the same work. 
He brought forward the proposal that a porch should be 
built over the north-west door so as (1) to protect the dog- 
tooth work which had nearly perished for want of protec- 
tion; (2) to protect the worshippers in the church from 
draught; (3) for the protection of the persons attending 
funerals and weddings. It was alleged that formerly a much 
larger porch stood on this site, as was shown by the wall-rib 
above the door, and by the foundations that remain ; and 
that the proposed porch would be not a reproduction, as no 
plan of the old porch remains, but a restoration in the sense 
of making a new porch where an old one had once stood. 
This proposal seems to have been brought forward pro- 
minently, and to have been much discussed in the parish. 
In January last a meeting of the men of the parish was 
held, when Mr. Carée’s plans of the proposed porch were 
produced and explained. On June 28, 1908, after due 
notice, a vestry meeting was held, when it was resolved that 
“sanction be given to the vicar and churchwardens to apply 
for a faculty to authorise the work in accordance with the 
plans then produced and adopted.’’ The vestry is said to 
have been one of the most crowded and representative ever 
held in Romsey, and only three persons present held up 
their hands against the motion. The petition was duly pre- 
sented, and a citation issued. No formal pleadings were put 
in in opposition to the petition, but an appearance was 
entered against it, and,Mr. Pearce appeared for the objectors. 
The arguments against the petition may be reduced to 
three :—(1) The erection of a porch would not be a restora- 
tion, because it was doubtful whether there had ever been a 
porch there before ; and, if there had been a porch, no plan, 
picture, or description of it was in existence, so that it would 
be impossible to restore it as it was before. (2) That the 
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funds could be better employed in some other restoration, 
such as repairing the roof. (3) That the porch was not 
wanted, and would be a disfigurement to the Abbey, and that 
the petition ought to be dismissed on architectural and. other 
grounds. The second of these arguments Ishall not further 
consider, as no alternative proposition is before the Court. 
The history of the Abbey extends over a thousand years; the 
magnificence and antiquity of the building naturally make 
those living in the neighbourhood jealous of any interference, 
and. all interested in the preservation of ancient monuments 
rightly scrutinise all proposed alterations. ag 

The evidence given at the former sitting was then 
reviewed, and the Chancellor continued :—After hearing the 
evidence and arguments in favour of and against the scheme, 
I adjourned the Court that I might have an opportunity of 
deliberately considering the matter, and especially of con- 
sulting the Bishop of the Diocese on questions of expediency 
and discretion. I have, of course, re-visited the Abbey, 
which I have known and venerated for fifty years. I have 
looked ‘at Mr. John Latham’s collection for a history of 
Romsey in the MS. department of the British Museum, and 
I have read Mr. Liveing’s “ Records of Romsey Abbey,’’ in 
which book all the documents in Latham’s collection, which 
refer to the matter in hand, are, I think, mentioned... . 
As to the existence of a former porch, a part of the Abbey, 
as was usual in abbeys, had for some time been used as the 
parish church of Romsey, when in 1403 the Bishop William 
of Wykeham issued a licence. Mr. Baigent has been good 
enough to examine the original register of William of 
Wykeham, vol. 2, folio 355, and to send me a translation. 
This licence is also printed by the Hampshire Record Society 
(Wykeham’s Register, vol. 2, p. 548). The addition made to 
the parish church in accordance with this licence is by a 
curious mistake marked in some of the plans of the Abbey 
as the Chantry of St. George. It seems to me clear from 
the documents that the Chantry of St. George was not a 
building, but, to use a definition of chantry given in Dr. 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, it was “an endowment for 
the maintenance of one or more priests to sing daily mass 
for the souls of the founders and others specified by them. 
Also applied to the body of priests so employed.’? The 
priests of the Brotherhood of St. George seem to have sung 
such masses at sometimes one, sometimes another, of the 
altars in the church of St. Lawrence or in the Abbey of 
Romsey. The outer wall of the aisle seems not to have been 
entirely pulled down, but pierced, and the windows removed. 
No plan of the addition is known to be in existence. After 
the suppression of monasteries in the year 1544 the towns- 
people of Romsey purchased the Abbey Church from the 
Crown; the deed of sale by King Henry VIII. to the in- 
habitants is now in the vestry. 

After this purchase the whole Abbey became the parish 
church. The addition made in the fifteenth century was no 
longer wanted, and it seems that this addition, together with 
all that remained of the old porch, was pulled down in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, and that the north wall 
was restored in the earlier line of building. Unfortunately, 
no record of this seems to have been found. From the 
reference to the porch in William of Wykeham’s licence, and 
from the remains in existence, it is certain that a porch 
formerly existed over the north-west doorway. As no plan 
of the early porch is known to be in existence it is impossible 
to reproduce it. 

The old porch must have been a characteristic part. of the 
church. The line of building between the early thirteenth 
century lancet windows at the west and the rest of the north 
wall must have been broken by the porch. There can be no 
architectural objection from the historical point of view 
to a porch which breaks the line between these beautiful 
lancet windows and the windows in the wall as restored in 
the sixteenth century. In my judgment, to build a new 
porch according to the best obtainable architectural design 
is a real and justifiable restoration in the only way in which 
a restoration is now possible. I consider that funds held in 
trust for restoration purposes connected with the Abbey 
Church may be lawfully used for building such a porch, if 
duly authorised by faculty. As to the design and need for 
a porch, I have received a letter from Mr. Carée, the archi- 
tect. The expediency of permitting the porch to be erected 
has been considered by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and 
a letter from Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. , diocesan architect, 
was addressed to the Bishop approving the scheme. Stone 
can no Tonger be got from the quarries of Binstead, in the 
Isle of Wight, from which the doorway is said to have been 
built. Mr. Cooke-Yarborough, however, produced, at the 
hearing, stone from the quarries at Doulting, in Somerset, 


which seems to me to match exactly with the old stone. It 
is intended to use this stone in the restoration. The doors 
should be made to open outwards. ; 

The Bishop, having regard to the evidence as to the need 
for such a:porch to protect the worshippers from draughts, 
to the opinions of the eminent architects already quoted, and 
to his own knowledge of the Abbey, has signified to me that 
he considers it expedient that the faculty should be granted. 
This Court accordingly decrees that a faculty shall issue 
authorising the erection of the porch in accordance with the 
plans, subject only to such alteration as shall ensure the 
doors opening outwards. I hope that future generations 
may look on the architecture of the twentieth century as 
worthy of the best traditions of this country, and may con- 
sider that the porch has added to the beauty of the Abbey. 

In a matter so important as this it was necessary that the 
question should be argued in open court. The appearance 
of the opponents has not materially added to the costs. It 
was most desirable that opponents should speak out. ‘The 
cost of a faculty and hearing will accordingly be borne by 
the petitioners, although the issue is decided in their favour. 


USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


ORD PROVOST GIBSON has received from Mr. John J.’ 

4 Burnet, A.R.S.A., architect, an elaborate series of 

plans and photographic views for the erection of the Usher 

Hall in West Princes Street Gardens, on the Castle slope 

on the south side of the railway. In an accompanying letter 
Mr. Burnet, inter alia, says :— 

‘“To the architectural profession generally Edinburgh is. 
perhaps the highest modern tribute to the power of art. The 
severity of the long line of Princes Street and the buildings 
on the Mound emphasise so beautifully the ragged and 
grand outline of Nature as seen in the abrupt rising of the 
Castle rock to the west, sloping with the picturesque irregu- 
larity in outline of the Old Town to the Calton Hill and 
Arthur Seat on the east, that it is in all modesty and with 
every reverence for the present picture that I submit, after 
some three years’ study, a scheme for the erection of the 
Usher Hall. : 

‘The idea has so captivated me that I have felt myself 
ferced to work it out.and submit it for criticism. It is there- 
fore no idle sketch that I submit. For long the thought has 
been with me, but it was only in the course of the last 
eighteen months and through the kindness and enthusiasm 
of Mr, Norman A. Dick, a young Edinburgh architect, that 
I found it possible to go seriously into the innumerable prac- 
tical questions involved, and satisfy myself that whatever 
may be said of the artistic value of the suggestion, it is a 
sane and practical one. 

‘““ The building suggested, for which there will be found 

to be ample space, contains a hall for the comfortable seating 
of an audience of 3,000, with ‘assembly’ and other enter- 
taining rooms, committee rooms and all modern conveniences, 
and I think this will not be found lacking in all facilities 
for ingress and egress, arrival and departure, which should 
characterise such a building. , 
' “In the general scheme I have not hesitated to alter 
existing matters where I thought such alteration would 
contribute to the artistic character of the design ; but, apart 
from such details, the existing main lines are accepted, and 
the present walks, trees and general irregularities of surface 
not covered by the building are preserved.”’ 

The architect further claims that he has (1) provided a 
site essentially worthy of the munificence of the donor, and 
(2) provided a site which, including the expense of con- 
structing a terrace, would be cheaper than any important 
site in the city, and (3) that the whole scheme is in sym- 
pathy with and continues the existing scheme of the Mound 
and Princes Street Gardens, and he ventures to believe would 
enrich the beauties of both. The architect further acknow- 
ledges assistance in working out the scheme from Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, of the Board of Works. \ 

The plans submitted, says the Scotsman, show a broad, 
long, spacious terrace starting westwards on the Castle slope 
from about opposite the south end of the National Gallery 
building, and not far from the point where the street sweeps 
round to the east. At the west end of this terrace the pro- 
posed buildings, of Classic design, recalling in their main 
features Playfair’s galleries on the other side of the Mound, 
are set east and west along the slope. The screen at the 
east end facing the terrace takes the form of a Classic porch, 
with eight double columns, tympanum, &c., and there is a 
colonnade of twelve columns along the north wall of the 
building as-seen from Princes'Street. The Usher-Hall takes 
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the form of a horseshoe building, with the straight side to 
the west, and with flattened dome, while beyond are other 
buildings of semi-circular form. The Ordnance Survey map 
on which the new pile is sketched shows that the Usher Hall 
proper would be about opposite Frederick Street. The 
‘‘orand”? entrance would be from the Mound, but an exit 
for carriages is shown winding round the foot of the Castle 
rock and connecting with King’s Stables Road. There is 
nothing said as to the cost of the scheme or of possible 
foundations for a heavy building of this character, or of the 
inconvenience of having a concert hall so near a busy rail- 
way. 


THE PRESERVATION OF DARTMOOR. 


HE annual meeting of the Dartmoor Preservation Society 
took place last week in Plymouth It was stated in 
the report that the Rev. J. K. Anderson recently reported 
the disappearance of the tumuli on White Hill, Wills- 
worthy. Inquiries were made, and a question on the subject 
was asked by Mr. E. J. Horniman, M.P., in the House of 
Commons. In reply, the Secretary for War admitted the 
destruction, which took place early in 1907, and stated that 
notices were in consequence posted up by the military 
authorities with a view to preventing any further destruc- 
tion of objects of antiquarian interest. It was to be hoped 
_ that,this would prevent any further interference with the 
antiquities situated within the area of land now owned by 
the War Office in the Willsworthy district. 

As the Merrivale Light Railway scheme involved passing 
through a portion of the prehistoric remains at Merrivale, 
the committee decided to oppose the scheme, and this was 
duly carried out when the Light Railway Commissioners sat 
at Tavistock in July last. As a result the line was sanc- 
_ tioned with the stipulation that the railway would have to 

be put 200 feet away from the menhir and a reasonable 
number of cattle-creeps arranged for. Mr. W. L. Munday, 
solicitor to the Association, had still the matter in hand, 
and inasmuch as the terms of the order had not yet been 
finally settled by the Light Railway Commissioners, it was 
permissible to hope that they might still see their way to 
_inerease the distance of the boundary fence of the railway, 
for the high banks and cuttings would be unsightly and a 
material interference at anything under 300 feet. It was 
hoped also to secure that should the works be carried out 
efficient protection would be given to objects of antiquarian 
interest along the route of the proposed railway. The pro- 
jected railway traversed and partially isolated what was 
believed to be one of the commons of Devon. This was a 
most serious matter, and was receiving the attention of 
the committee. The efforts of the committee to preserve 
the Merrivale remains from interference or injury had been 
ably backed up by the President of the Society of Antiquaries 
and the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest. 


Ancient Monuments Commission. 


In 1902 this Association, in conjunction with the Society 
of Antiquaries and the National Trust publicly urged that 
the ancient monuments on Dartmoor should be preserved. 
This appeal resulted in many newspaper references to the 
whole subject of the preservation of the antiquities of Great 
Britain, and as a result of this concentration of public 
opinion the Government had recently appointed a separate 
Royal Commission for England, Scotland and Wales. The 
English Commission was instructed to make an inventory 
of the ancient and historical monuments and constructions 
connected with or illustrative of the contemporary culture, 
civilisation and condition of life of the people of England 
from the earliest times to the year 1700, and to specify 
those which seemed most worthy of preservation. The 
members of the Commission had been appointed and had 
commenced preliminary work. The committee regretted that, 
doubtless through some oversight, the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries was not included in the Commission, 
and that this ancient and important body of antiquaries 
was not thus officially connected with the Commission. This 
was all the more regretted because the president was a highly 
distinguished antiquary—one of the greatest authorities on 
prehistoric archeology—and was thoroughly conversant with 
the Dartmoor remains. This knowledge of their sphere of 
interest was very important, for the Dartmoor antiquities 
as a whole were unique as far as England was concerned. 

It was to be hoped that this Commission would be im- 
pressed with the value of the Dartmoor remgins and would 
specify them as worthy of preservation. No single case had 
been reported of the destruction of ancient remains within 
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the boundaries of the Forest of Dartmoor during the past 
two years. The Duchy authorities took a keen interest in 
their preservation, and their tenants were now alive to their 
importance and value. Cases of destruction of hut circles, 
&c., outside the Duchy boundaries had been reported. In 
one instance the report was inaccurate, but there was little 
doubt that minor antiquities were occasionally being de- 
stroyed, mostly by roadmenders, and this would probably 
continue as long as the Highway Act of William IV. 
remains as it is. This Act empowered the roadmender to 
search for, dig and carry away any materials for mending 
the highway in any waste, common, river or brook in the 
parish ; and if the surveyor could not conveniently procure 
sufficient materials in the parish, he might go to any other 
parish, leaving sufficient materials in the visited parish for 
the repair of its highway. With an order of justices he 
might also gather stones off any land in the parish—i.e. 
belonging to individuals—paying nothing for same, only for 
any damage done to the land. Until this Act was repealed 
or amended, and the road authorities compelled to quarry 
their stone, the antiquities on Dartmoor were unsafe. 

The committee had again and again reported im this 
strain, and it was to be hoped that the recently appointed 
Royal Commission would haye this matter placed before it 
in an efficient manner and as a result. some recommendation 
would be made dealing with this obnoxious Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The recent death of Mr. Thomas Bulteel was a great loss 
to the Association, Mr. Bulteel ever took a lively interest 
in the preservation of Dartmoor, and had rendered yeoman 
service for many years past—in fact, since the ‘formation 
ge Association—and his place could never be adequately 


HOLYROOD ABBEY. 


HE annual meeting of the St. Andrew Society was held 
in the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, when 

the following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That 
this Society is greatly pleased to learn that His Majesty’s 
Board of Works is at present executing careful: repairs on 
the exterior of the south front of the Chapel Royal at Holy- 
rood, and is making preparation for repairs on others of 
its existing parts, and trusts that in the estimates for the 
coming year sufficient provision will be made for continuing 
such repairs, so that the existing parts of the structure in 
their present exposed condition may at an early date be 
to some extent protected from the effects of the weather ; but 
that the Society is of opinion that only by roofing in the 
building can the existing parts be effectively protected and 
that, looking to the great national importance of the build- 
ing, and its capabilities for restoration, it is the duty of the 
Government to make such restoration ; and directs copies of 
this resolution to be forwarded to the Prime Minister, the 
First Commissioner of the Board of Works, and the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, and also to the Scottish members 
of Parliament.’’ In moving the adoption of the resolution, 
Mr. James Bruce, W.S., said he had recently paid a visit 
to Holyrood. The first thing that greeted the eye was the 
poor broken gable of the Chapel Royal, which was almost a 
discredit to the Royal Palace beside it. He was delighted 
to see that repairs were being effected on the south side of 
the chapel. The outside wall was being carefully cleaned, 
showing what admirable strong work there was in the chapel. 
That confirmed the opinion of the chairman of the Archi- 
tectural Association who had made a special study of Holy- 
rood Chapel. He was delighted to find that the remains, 
such as they were, had received attention at the hands of the 
Government. For that they tendered their thanks. It was 
to some extent to the credit of the St, Andrew Society that they 
had moved in that direction, because what was being done to 
the chapel was to some extent at least due to the action of the 
St. Andrew Society. He did not think, however, that the mere 
protection of the outside walls and the running of cement along 
the top of the walls was sufficient to preserve the building in 
a permanent manner. As tlie parties entrusted with the 
work by the terms of Lord Leven and Melville’s will had 


‘declined the legacy for the restoration of the chapel, the 


Exchequer of the country should undertake the work of 
restoration, 


At the Last Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
it was announced that 182 candidates had been admitted as 
students, and that the monthly ballot had resulted in the 
election of 129 associate members. 
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Gonrractors who tender for the supply of building 
materials to public bodies for periods of twelve or fewer 
months must feel gratified at the result of a claim for 
damages brought by a cement merchant against the 
Corporation of Glasgow. The defendants agreed to pur- 
chase from the plaintiff all the Portland cement required 
by their Office of Public Works for twelve months up to 
May 31, 1906. After this arrangement had been in force 
for about six weeks and lime to the value of 2041. had 
been supplied, the Corporation declined to continue the 
contract or to pay for the goods received, alleging that 
they did not come up to the specification. The Corpora- 
tion later agreed to pay the account. When the case was 
brought before the Courts the Sheriff-substitute found that 
defendants were entitled to cancel the contract as they 
were permitted to. take samples from bulk of less than 
100 tons. This decision has now been reversed in the 
Appeal Court, and 241. damages was awarded. The 
Sheriff in his judgment made reference to the fact that 
pursuer was the only expert upon’ cement who was 
examined, and he thought it a misfortune that no indepen- 
dent expert was called on either side, because his opinion 
would probably have gone far’ to decide the principal 


question in the case, namely, as to the method in which : 


cement should be tested and the period when samples were 
to be taken. Pursuer stated that he understood the tests 
were to be made in accordance with the methods in the 
British Standard Specification, and he had protested 
against the tests of the Corporation, as the samples had 
not been taken either at the time or in the method laid 
down in the specification ; if they took samples then his 
cement would not pass the test, especially the boiling 
test. The Master of Works said that as pursuer had 
not raised the question as to the method in which the 
samples were taken, he at once cancelled the con- 
tract. In the Sheriff’s view the defendants, being bound 
to take their supplies from pursuer until May 31, could 
not cancel the contract unless they could prove a breach 
of contract. They had failed to prove that the cement 
did not conform to the test. The interpretation Sheriff 
Mixuar placed upon the specification was that samples 
for testing could only be taken when the cement is in 
bulk, that is to say, to a quantity reasonably near 100 tons 
or above it. If that was the right interpretation, then 
the pursuer was justified in protesting against a sample 
being taken from the small consignment for the purpose of 
being tested according to the British Standard Specifica- 
tion. cinte 


A Unirep Sratres National Art Federation is being 
organised to take place in Washington in January. 
About 3800 societies, composed of painters, sculptors, 
architects, artisans, and others having artistic aims have 
been inyited to send delegates. Already a goodly number 
of societies have signified their intention of being repre- 
sented at the convention, at which it is proposed to form 
a permanent organisation, adopt a constitution and by- 
laws. Various topics of interest.to art will be selected. 
No programme of subjects to be discussed has been 
arranged, but it is said that among the topics to be con- 
sidered will be that of ‘* Artistic Control of City and Village 
Municipal Improvement,’’ ‘‘ Some Practical Method of 
Moving Good Art Exhibitions from Place to Place,’’ 
‘‘ The Possibility of a Government Bureau, with a Con- 
sulting Board, to control more effectively the Fine Arts 
of the Government,’’ ‘‘The Free Entry of Foreign 
Works of Art,’’ and ‘‘ The Education of the Public by 
Lecture Courses on the Fine Arts.’’ During the con- 
vention there will be on exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art a very complete collection of the works of AuausTUs 
Sarnt-GAupENs and a national exhibition of American 
paintings. A charter granted several years ago by Con- 
gress for a National Academy of Arts will form the basis 
for the proposed federation, which it is hoped will co- 
ordinate the various bodies which are at present working 
separately. 
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Tue members of Brighton Town Council last week 
were discussing a point in proposed expenditure which 
brought out very clearly two great and burning questions 
of the hour. A motion was proposed by which nearly 
3,0001. of Local Rate Fund was to be expended in the 
erection of six tenement houses on the east side of Till- 
stone Street. It appears that the large sum of 22,7701. 
had already been sanctioned by the Board to be expended 
on the erection of houses in this neighbourhood, and of 
this 3,1771. 1s. 4d. still remains unspent. The reason 
brought forward for the outlay was that some forty of the 


‘unemployed in the building trade would thereby find 


work for themselves for some twenty weeks. On: the 
other hand many members of the Council complained of 
such extravagant outlay, maintaining that the houses in 
themselves were not required, and that it was unjust to 
increase the already unprecedented rate. The question 
seems to be rather a difficult one, inasmuch as the land in 


its present state threatens to become a nuisance unless — 


something is done to utilise it. On the other hand we 
sympathise with those who are opposed to over-burdening 
the 4,000 or 5,000 small traders of the town, and thereby 
probably swelling rather than diminishing the number of 
the unemployed. The motion to erect the houses was lost 
by one vote. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE ON THE DOWNS, LYMINGE, KENT. 

HIS house was designed for local materials, 1-e., rag- 
stone, brick and tiles. The site has a sharp slope, 
and affords a commanding view. The accommodation 
was planned to meet special ideas, giving an unusual 
amount of reception space. The hall at the back of the 
stoop. has special lighting on account of a collection to be 
displayed. The ground floor finish was to be in hard- 
wood joinery. Mr. Artuur T. Bouron, Victoria’ Man- 

sions, 28 Victoria Street, is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. ; 
HIS church is at the corner of two streets in a thickly 
populated district occupied by warehouses and 
working men’s houses. On the north and east sides of 
the site warehouses, 75 and 60 feet high respectively, 
reduce the light very much in these directions. This 
fact influenced the method of lighting adopted, viz., a 
large west window and dormers in the roof. The main 
materials of the walls are stock and blue Staffordshire 
bricks, and the roofs are of concrete. The estimate 
(exclusive of the mural decorations) came to only 4d. per 
cubic foot. The accommodation is for 1,200 persons. 
The architect is Mr. 8. B. Cauurireyp, A.R.1.B.A. 


CARDIFF FREE LIBRARY.—CENTRAL PORTION—FLANK VIEW. 
HE two photographs reproduced here were exhibited 
at the Architects’ Congress Exhibition held last year 
which The Architect and Contract Reporter aided in 


‘organising. The buildings form an extension to the 


original Cardiff Free Library buildings erected in 1882, 
and they consist almost entirely of a large reading room 
on the ground floor, with reference library above, the 
books in the latter being arranged in alcoves. 
is of Bath stone, except as to Portland stone for the 
columns and Ham stone for certain of the panels. The 
pilasters contain carved reproductions of the printers’ 
marks of the chief early European printers. Asphalte 
flats cover the building in a way which allows of its being 
raised whenever the necessity may arise. The architect 
is Mr. Epwin Sewagp, F.R.I.B.A. 


FLATS AND SHOPS, HEATH ROAD, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 
HESE flats and shops were erected recently by Messrs. 
Hotitoway Bros. from the design of Mr. T. E. 
Lipiarp James, F.R.I.B.A. The clerk of works was 
Mr. C. W. Lewis. , 


The work 


a 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Sir A, Brum- 
well Thomas, vice-president, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secrerary announced that a joint meeting of 
the Debating Society with the Junior Art Workers’ Guild 
would be held at Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, on December 17, 
at 8 p.m., to discuss papers on “‘ The Interior Decoration of 
Public Buildings.”’ 

Messrs. A. E. Maxwell, C. Rowntree, and A. C. Harbottle 
were elected members. 
Mr. Wittram Dunn read the following paper entitled— 


Early Studies and Future Practice. 


When I look round on an assembly of students such as 
this, I recall the saying of architects and of poets, that they 
are born and not made. Now I wonder whether you are all 
born architects? Some of you no doubt are ; some may have 
been drafted into architecture by a combination of circum- 
stances of which your special calling was but one. Fond 
parents have observed a remarkable talent for drawing which 
had escaped other people ; or there was a friend who knew an 
architect at the time when the problem of what to do with 
our boys was a pressing one; or your fathers proposed it 
and you cheerfully acquiesced as being not more objectionable 
than other ways of making a living, which a hard fate had 
imposed on you. Whether you feel yourselves born archi- 
tects, or are in the process of such making as is possible, I 
assume that you are determined in the first case to justify 
your faith by your works; and in the second by your works 
also to justify. enrolment in a noble profession. I may safely 
assume that though not all earnest students are members of 
this Association, none are members who are not earnest 
students. 

To the idler—to the man who is passing through his 
articles, with no other thought of his work than is given during 
office hours, or who as an assistant daily dismisses architec- 
‘ture from his thoughts at 5.30 p.m.—I have nothing to say. 
An American professor of engineering remarked the other 

-day that the only men wanted at his College were the men 
who would get on without. a College education ; so unless you 
have such a desire to become good men, unless you have such 
incentives within your own souls that you can yourselves 
overcome obstacles, not all the classes of the Association, not 
‘all the courses of the universities, not all the time you spend 
in the best offices in England, will do you any good. Your 
value as architects, your value as men, depends on your own 
power to remove the lions from your path. Who would expect 
in a game of tennis that all the balls come neatly to his 
racket ; who would, in the language of youth, ‘‘ chuck it’”’ 
because the balls were difficult to take, and he had to work 
hard for success ? . ee pee 

So in the great game of life; in the great Olympic com- 
‘petitions in’ which we are, whether we like it or not, entered 
as the champions of our country. Let us not look wholly 
to our professors, to our teachers, to our seniors, to make our 
way smooth, and our paths of peace, and back out or 
throw it up when we find that there are obstacles to be over- 
come. Let us recognise that it is an obstacle race, this race 
of life; that its value lies in being an obstacle race, and joy- 
fully enter for it ; we shall be defeated, but we will be amongst 
the runners, 

You have one and all found by this time how ready your 
seniors are with advice on all sorts of subjects, but what 
you may not have realised is how those who -have passed 
through the mill are genuinely wishful to help you on if 
such a thing is possible ; sincerely desirous that you should 
avoid the mistakes they made, and so be better men and 
better architects than themselves. For how did the great 
architecture of Greece become possible? How came we to 
have Beauvais or Westminster, but by the passing on of the 
experience and acquirements of one generation to another? 
No great work of architecture, or indeed of literature, of 
invention, or anything else ever came complete and fresh 
from the brain of one man; even our greatest discoveries 
have grown from the careful preparation of the ground or 
_the sowing of the seeds by earlier workers for other men to 
reap, or been built up on foundations laid by others than 
‘those who laid its topmost stone. After the battle of the 
styles in mid-Victorian times, I believe there were hopes of 
a new style of architecture being introduced by one or by a 
small band of devoted workers ; a style free from all trace of 
what had been done, neither Gothic nor Classic, but one cast- 
ing off the trammels of tradition and greatly daring to be 
free. Such hopes are doomed to disappointment, since we 


can no more readily shake ourselves free of our architectural 
language than we can of our mother tongue. There is, how- 
ever, this good about these hopes and efforts, they show signs 
of life. The exercise of kicking against the pricks shows a 
fine and hopeful vitality on the part of the kicker. 

I have little sympathy with the new art which claims 
our attention chiefly because we see in it stone or wood 
wrought into weird forms never before attempted, or per- 
haps long since attempted and dropped. Architecture is too 
great to change, like ladies’ fashions, and one asks, with a 
modern poet, is it— 


Fall’n to a thing of mode that must each year 
Supplant her derelict self of yesteryear / 

Or do the mighty voices of old days 

At last so'tedious grow that one whose lips 
Inherit some far echo of their tones— 

How far, how faint, none better know than he 
Who hath been nourished on their utterance—can 
But irk the ear of such as care no more 

The accent of dead greatness to recall? 

If, with an ape’s ambition, I rehearse 

Their gestures, trick me in their stolen robes, 
The sorry mime of their nobility, 

Dishonouring whom I vainly emulate, 
The poor imposture soon shall shrink revealed 

In the ill-grace with which their gems bestar 

An abject brow; but if I be indeed 

Their true descendant, as the veriest hind 

May yet be sprung of kings, their hneaments 
Will out, the signature of ancestry 

Leap unobscured, and somewhat of themselves 
In me, their lowly scion, live once more. 

With grateful, not vainglorious joy, I dreamed 

It did so live; and ev’n such pride was mine, 

As is next neighbour to humility. 

For he that claims high lineage yet may feel 

How thinned in the transmission is become 

The ancient blood he boasts; how slight he stands 
In the great shade of his majestic sires. 


I do not think I need urge you to study old buildings ; 
the young architect takes to that as naturally as a duck to 
water. But in your study do not waste too much time in 
making sketches and views. Rather measure and plot in 
the field what you measure ; by that means you come to learn 
scale, one of the chief, as it is one of the most subtle factors 
in our success. You will learn the relation between the 
scale drawing, by which we must express ourselves, and the 
actual building. Do not be afraid of submerging your own 
individuality ; modern architecture can never slavishly 
copy. A house suitable for the altered ways of our times 
cannot have the simplicity of plan and arrangement of an 
Elizabethan house. It is not worse because more complex. 
Evolution in thought, as in life and physical structure, 
always tends to greater complexity, and the loss in sim- 
plicity is the necessary accompaniment of the higher life. 
Your buildings then are inherently different ; but in the 
things which have to please the eye only you will find that 
men’s affection goes out to all that their fathers have loved ; 
that the ways of using material which commended them- 
selves to your forbears was arrived at by long trial and effort, 
and based on sound reason, and.can only be improved on 


by patient and slow advance—never per saltum. 


All this is but to remind you that, though you must rely 
on your own initiative and helpfulness, you will not raise 
your building very far unless you build on what has been 
done before. 

Our profession is so wide-reaching and so multifarious 
in its ramifications that there are few branches of useful 
knowledge which you won’t find use for. Useful knowledge, 
for there is knowledge—such as, say, the records of cricket 
and last season’s averages—which you would scarcely expect 
to find helpful. But whether you study water-colour draw- 
ing or drainage, modelling or mathematics, surveying or 
sanitation, or even read law cases, or become acquainted 
with machinery or gardening, your future work will find use 
for such learning. Scientific men tell-us that the work 
or energy which we put into a machine is divided into two 
parts—useful work and lost work; political economists also 
speak of work as separated into two divisions, productive 
and unproductive. 

The scientists value a machine according to the smallness 
of the lost work in proportion to the useful. Economists 
teach us that we get richer by productive and poorer by un- 
productive work. So like wise men, let us see that our work 
is useful work as far as possible ; we want our studies to be 
useful and productive. 

Now the special knowledge which you will require in life 
varies at the different stages of your career. As pupils or 
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as junior assistants you will not be entrusted with any 
great schemes to either initiate or carry out. Your ability 
to make in the first place neat and accurate drawings, and 
later intelligently, as well as clearly and accurately, to draw 
to instructions, is what will be first called for. When you 
can do this, your brain and hand have alike had an excellent 
training. For all such drawing is an exercise in pure 
logic—a rational development from premises of the argu- 
ment, and a tracing out of the consequences which follow. 

I would have you never take your section through that 
part of the building which shows least, but through that part 
which shows most; make sections and elevations of every 
part upon which there is the least uncertainty ; leave no- 
thing to be settled by the builder, and if you do not know 
how to construct this or that part, find out from your 
seniors or from the builder or the clerk of works, or the 
foreman, or your books, how it should be done, and show 
it on the drawing. You may at first err by putting in un- 
necessary detail, and make mistakes which will give you 
trouble because you have not judged rightly, but these errors 
will correct themselves. 

When you have got into the habit of striving to make 
each drawing as perfect as if it were for exhibition at the 
Academy, your hand will have acquired a craftsmanship 
which will stay with you, and your brain a power of clear 
foresight and understanding, which will be invaluable 
through life. 

The knowledge which is required for each of us at dif- 
ferent stages in our career is how to do the work we may be 
entrusted with at that particular stage well, and with just 
a little more skill and a little~more knowledge than our 
fellows have. No one expects a young man to be:an Admir- 
able Crichton nowadays; if he is able to do a little more 
than the others, his advancement is sure. Remember, I 
would not have you look on advancement in life as an object 
in itself ; increased power for good work—yes, the race and 
not the rewards are what we run for. I have often thought 
with pride that the architects in days gone by seemed care- 
less as Shakespeare himself of whether this or that great 
work were accredited to them. It may truly be said of them 
that— 

Heedless of name or fame they wrought, and left the rest to God ; 
And though their names no poet wove in deathless song or story, 
Their records are inscribed above : their wreaths are wreaths of 

Glory. 

All you can learn of the why and wherefore of things, by 
that insatiable curiosity which is the prime mover in scien- 
tific advancement, will become serviceable to you either 
directly or indirectly. 

I am amazed by the opinion of the Board of Architectural 
Education, which I find in the Institute ‘‘ Kalendar,’’ that 
while the rudiments of mathematics and applied science 
should be taught to architectural students, no more than is 
necessary should be given. The statement is wanting in 
clearness, as it leaves us in doubt as to what is necessary, 
but it certainly tends to discourage even the learning of the 
rudiments of these subjects. 

What differentiates our practical knowledge from that of 
the contractor, if it is not in the application of theory? 
However much we may advocate the learning of a craft, or 
actual handiwork at the bench or on the bank, we cannot 
hope to have that intimate knowledge of the actual processes, 
as the workman’s years of training have given him. We can- 
not equal a good house painter in the understanding of the 
workmanlike quality of his work ; we cannot rival the brick- 
layer or the mason in a knowledge of what constitutes good 
mortar, save by the application of that science of which we 
are told we require but the rudiments. 
that we require much more than the rudiments if we are 
to be really architects. The builder has an accumulated 
store of experience to tell him whether this construction is 
safe or that is unsafe ; but with a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics and applied science, the architect can transcend 
experience in a large degree and proceed to combinations 
beyond experience with confidence and safety. 

I have no scruples in asking advice from builder, fore- 
man, or clerk of works as to practical processes ; these men 
must know more than I do in their own lines. But I must 
be capable of dealing with the larger problems of design and 
construction. I must know, not only the forces at work to 


- overturn my retaining walls, but be able to apply science 


to the determination of the necessary resistances to be sup- 
plied by the walls; I must know the laws of statics, and 
how to find the forces. at work in my roofs, and the dimen- 


sions necessary to safely support these forces ; I should know 


so much about hydraulics that, when a case occurs beyond 
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the plumber’s experience, I could find a solution or deter- 
mine the conditions, even if there were no examples before 
me, As the years go on, more and more will be expected of 
architects. When I see some of the drawings made by our 
architectural fathers and grandfathers, thirty, forty, or 
fifty years ago, I am astonished at the simple life they led ; 
drains were shown by masterly sweeps in blue lines, whose 
curves were untrammelled by the sanitary officer's claims for 
manholes, fresh-air inlets, or vent pipes; there were fewer 
complications in the planning, or in the requirements of the 
owner, and not so much taken out of the sites. There were 
no electric light engines, and such heating and ventilating 
as existed were of the simplest type. I think as I look at 
their plans that the architects of fifty years ago had an 
idyllic existence. The young men of the present day have 
reason to be proud of the advance made, as shown in the 
different character of the drawings. I feel this every time 
I go to the exhibition of the students’ work at the Institute. 
The work to be seen there shows the change in the position 
and duties of the architect nowadays. Some few of the 
students of older date made drawings of old buildings and 
designs for new ones, which, in their way, have not been 


excelled, but the general standard was never so high, and 
that though the problems we have to face are so much more — 


complicated and difficult. Not all, however, for I have been 
pained indeed to see some of the work of the men who came 


up for examination after four or six years’ training, show- 


ing no power of even drawing clearly the simplest things, 
no knowledge of the most elementary facts. 

I very much fear they have been misled by such advice 
as I have mentioned to acquire only the rudiments of 
mathematics and applied science. I say emphatically you 
will never be architects if you are content with only so much 
of the rudiments of any subject as is necessary. You must 
be animated by a different spirit—by the wish to follow 
knowledge like a sinking star—by the seeking after the ideal 
in your knowledge and power. Do not be led away by the 
desire of doing what one likes. Work consists at first in 


doing what we don’t much like, though afterwards we learn 


to like what we do in our work. Do not specialise too much at 
first, and do not divide all architects into business or practical 
men and artists. If your natural bent is towards one side, 
rather force yourself to work a little more at the other. 


When you have learned to draw clearly other men’s ideas, — 


you want ideas of your own to draw, you begin to design. 


I suppose most of you have arrived at that stage when you — 


enter either for students’ competitions or for the small public 
competitions for actual buildings. These first flutterings of 


the young architect are necessary preliminary trials before 


he is trusted to those flights of fancy which we see in brick 
and stone around us. It is when we are actually entrusted 
with a building that our eyes are opened to what an archi- 
tect’s work really is. It is then that you find your foreign 
sketch book is not the only reference book you want; it is 
then that all the little things you have not studied become 
so insistent. 
ignorant of the building regulations you are; the builder 
puzzles you by asking for’ instructions how to cure the damp 
in the cellar, and puts the responsibility on to you, which 
seems unfair, as he may be so much your senior and so much 
more experienced ; your client complains of the hot water 
supply and asks you to find the remedy, when you are not 
very clear about the difference between the cylinder and the 
high tank ; and in a thousand ways you wish you had learnt, 
or been taught many things, things very different from 
features and ornament. 

Now, when you have arrived at the stage of starting 
practice, you will find that practical knowledge seems much 
more important to your happiness and welfare than all your 
artistic powers. 


You start your first work, and find how . 


Your powers of design are certainly important, as ~ 
enabling you to scheme out your plans for varying require- 


ments, and in cultivating that invention for which there is 
constant scope in your work. 


to find how little value is attached to all those little charms — 


of design, which for most of us constitute our chief study in 
early days. It is rather paradoxical that that which makes 


us architects is not so important as the accessories only. — 


One may grieve to see the blatant and vulgar work of suc- 


cessful men, and wonder how the world can confer the title _ 


It is rather a sad awakening 


of architect on them, but you will find it withheld from you, 


‘unless you study drains and hot water, and how to make a 
house dry. I believe that a thorough knowledge of the prin-— 


ciples and practice of sanitary science could be acquired by 
any smart junior who could draw in about three months’ 
study, in making drawings of drainage schemes and plumb- 


* 
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ing details. There is nothing very abstruse or difficult in the 
subject, until we come to the higher branches, such as 
sewage disposal on a great scale, and a knowledge sufficient 
for the smaller problems is oftentimes invaluable to us, 

With hot-water supply and hot-water heating it is the 
same, and I suggest to those who have not yet done so, that 
they should take a set of plans for a moderate-sized house 
‘say, and make drawings to one-eighth scale, showing the 
position of the boiler and the runs of the pipes for both 
supply and heating, adding to it sketches of the boiler and 
main connections, then submit such drawings to any hot- 
water engineer of your acquaintance, and discuss the pro- 
posals in detail. You will, in a few such lessons, learn 
enough about it to enable you to form an opinion on, perhaps 
enable you to discover defects in, the schemes submitted 
‘to you. 

"AN manner of construction should be the object of your 
attention. The right use of the material is essential to 
every artist, but I do not limit this to debating on the pro- 
per design of plaster mouldings or the difference in the 
planning of ornament in cast’ metal or in wrought. I say 
that in your beams and your roof trusses there is a right 
and a wrong use of the material, which takes a great deal 
of thinking to discover. A great mind like Wren’s or Da 
Vinci's or Brunelleschi’s has a fine constructive instinct, but 
_In every case this’ must be sedulously cultivated. Nowa- 
days, the way of the constructor is no longer hard, but made 
‘smooth for him, though indeed there are yet as many fields 
for him to conquer; the ordinary paths have been levelled 
and made straight by precept and example. 

I want specially to remind you, that in thus urging on 
you the importance of what is called practical knowledge, I 
do not wish you to become only what is called practical men. 
Unless you have that love of all things good and beautiful, 
that glorious discontent with the gross, the ugly and the 
mean, which impels you in your day and generation to make 
them better, to make the wilderness blossom like the rose, 
and make the hut of the labourer or the mansion of the rich 
man fit settings for noble lives, unless you cannot help but 
throw yourself heart and soul into architecture, as the art 
of making kirk, or mill, or mansion, or all that man builds 
for use or pleasure, and all the accessories in gardens, furni- 
ture, hangings, no amount of practical knowledge will avail 
you. 

It is because this practical knowledge enables us to build 
‘our cottage, to lay out our garden, to make our English 
houses what they are becoming, patterns to all the world 
as the right environment of all sweet life, pure and honest 
and of good report ; it is because that without the power to 
do, in this our art of architecture the power to think only is 
of little use. I know that to many of you these studies which 
you follow in poring over dry books are distasteful by com- 
parison with your sketching in abbey or cloister. 

One of my own dearest memories takes me back to the 
occasion when, a few days before Christmas, I was in a 
large English parish church of the fourteenth century. I 
was making a drawing of a richly-decorated chantry, and 
while I drew, there came through the long aisles the sound 
of the Christmas music which was being rehearsed with wind 
and string instruments, and never had the glamour of the 
season so appealed to me as then, when I felt that I too had 
my share in the arts which glorify and idealise this life of 
ours, and ‘that humble though one’s station may be in the 
ranks of the great brotherhood of those who have made the 
world beautiful by architecture, or music, or painting, sculp- 
ture, or poetry, we may still be numbered in their noble com- 
pany. No such fine raptures follow on your reading so and 
8o’s book on plumbing, or someone else’s on stresses and 
strains. : 

But the discipline to which you subject yourself in 
Steadily pursuing these studies wil be of inestimable value 
later. A great ethical teacher urges us to do every now and 
again something which we acknowledge to be good but don’t 
like doing. It braces one up, like a cold bath on a frosty 
morning, and keeps us from becoming enervated, by always 
loing as we like. Indeed, of ‘more value than anything else 
we learn in our early studies is the power of applying our- 
‘elves to any problem, and to the distasteful and uninterest- 
‘ng side of it. 

Remember that the soldier passes but little of his life 
n the actual clash of opposing squadrons, the love of which 
verhaps made him a soldier. So a large part of your life 

wast be passed in the patient drudgery of your profession, 
n working out schemes for petty alterations, entailing great 
tbour, but giving little scope for what you rightly call real 
*chitecture, But in it all, there is a right and a wrong way 


to do it, and when you tackle an uninteresting problem in 
the right spirit, you strengthen your intellectual muscles for 
Some contest more worthy of your) powers, and keep yourself 
in training for the time when you have to battle with some 
difficulty calling forth them ‘all. For, remember, everything 
seems arrayed against the architect. The inertia of men 
and things which is so appalling must be overcome ; “you 
have to go out to do battle with your human. material, which 
is.as hard and stubborn as your brick and stone. Your 
county councils and local authorities rise up against you, 
with their universal objection to every thing that makes 
for beauty, and the ever-present want of means renders your 
task more thankless than that given to the Israelites set to 
make bricks without straw, and hampers you at every turn. 
When you feel that oak is the right material, your purse 
keeps you to deal; or when you want for grouping and com- 
position a ‘high tiled’ roof, a certain noble lavishness of 
brick and mortar, the quantity surveyor reminds you of the 
increasing cube ; when you want a cornice of 5 feet projec- 
tion to make that deep shadow on your street front, the 
charm of which you had brought from Florence, the county 
council, treating you like a child, says you can’t have it, and 
that’s enough. 

But it is in this kicking against the pricks that the value 
of our early studies as well as our later practice comes in. 
The spirit to begin it and to keep it up must come from our- 
selves ; no good advice, no clear logic of reason, are of much 
avail if we are not to that degree born ‘architects, ‘The 
generous enthusiasm of others may ‘awake or may ‘animate 
it, but if the spirit is not in us, 1f we are numbered with 
those who expect that knowledge and skill will come with 
the passing hours, though our real interests are in other 
pleasures ; if we can only learn, when we are as it were fed 
with knowledge as through a spoon ; if want of skill or power 
is always the result of the fault of someone else; if, in 
fact, we think of our rights of pleasure more than our duties 
of work, then ours is indeed a parlous case. 

Gentlemen, there is a relation between our early studies 
and future practice which I would suggest for‘ your con- 
sideration. Think for a moment of what your wishes would 
be if, instead of being the architect, you were the employer ; 
would you not, first of all, knowing that you ‘were to entrust 
the spending of a large sum of money to’some one whom you 
could not properly control, be anxious to select a man of 
good sound ordinary common ‘sense, and to avoid that type 
of artist who is so much a child of nature that he cannot ° 
be limited by pounds, shillings, and pence, as other men 
are? Would you not, knowing that the cost of the work was 
so important an element in the success of the enterprise 
that its excess would mar it, be most anxious that your archi- 
tect. should be a man who could be trusted not to spend more 
than he was authorised to? Next, would you not be very 
desirous to have your building conveniently arranged, which 
means that the plan must be skilfully designed? Would 
you not require it to be healthy, to be so supplied with 
water and means of disposals «f wastes, as to be fit for 
habitation without danger? Would you not require it to be 
so strong and. well-built that you had no fear forthe future 
of your building? Wouldn’t you want to be safe from law 
suits arising out of your works? Wouldn’t you want it ‘to 
be all so charmingly designed and so pretty that you would 
evermore find a delight in it? 

Let your early studies be directed to the end that you 
may be able to supply these wants; that prospective em- 
ployers may instinctively realise, ‘‘ There is a man whom I 
can trust, who is in such sympathy with my own ideas that 
I can trust him as myself,”” and you will find, sooner or 
later, that future practice will justify them. 

The CuarrMan said they had listened to a very charming 
paper by Mr. Dunn, in which he advocated from beginning 
to'end ‘the study of the practical in architecture. The paper 
certainly wound up with a very direct reference to the neces- 
sity of preserving the spirit of what was called architecture 
in their work, and the Chairman said he did not see why the 
most complete study of all that was practical should in any 
way interfere with the practice of architecture. Ordinary 
common sense with energy and skill ought to be sufficient to 
carry them through any difficulties that might arise in their 
work. All that Mr. Dunn had said with regard to early 
studies was embodied in the curriculum of the Association. 
Scale in design was one point which might be touched upon 
in discussion, and the desire and necessity of consulting with 
the practical men connected with their work, for they had 
all been very much indebted to the clerk of works and the 
contractor in the carrying out of their designs. 
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Mr. Geratp Horstey, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dunn, said the paper would appeal to all workers in 
architecture, whether young or old students, because even 
those whom they regarded as past-masters were students to 
the end of the chapter. There were two sides to the question 
of studies which he wished to touch upon. Mr. Dunn had 
mentioned both indirectly. Firstly, he felt there was a need 
among students to learn a great deal from one another in 
preparation for future practice ; and secondly, when the days 
of studentship and apprenticeship were over that it was 
vital to their future success that they should travel abroad 


and study for a time the works to be seen there. He thus 


advised them to always remember the amount of knowledge 
that could be learnt from fellow students. They must all 
have found both at school and in the office that there was 
always someone possessing greater knowledge than them- 
selves. He felt that as an aid for the future they should 
learn as much as possible from that better man. They should 
try and understand what it was that made his work so dis- 
tinguished. It had been said that the proper study of man- 
kind was man, and so he thought one could say that a very 
important part of the study of young architects was archi- 
tects. They needed to know how they did their work, how 
they grappled with difficult problems, and carried them 
through, and how they dealt with their clients. The study 
of biography would help students in that direction, for when 
they read about architects of the past, they learned how 
character and temperament had affected great architecture. 
In reading about Sir Christopher Wren they would find he 
possessed the very quality which Mr. Dunn had impressed 
upon them to cultivate, viz’ that of the investigator into 
everything, matters great and small which went to the 
making of a good building. They would remember, those who 
had read his life, that Wren went to Paris for a six months’ 
visit at the time of the great plague in London in 1665, and 
when he knew a career in architecture was opening before 
him, he thus wrote home to a friend :—‘‘I have busied my- 
self in surveying the most esteemed fabrics of Paris and the 
country round, the Louvre for a while was my daily object, 
where no less than a thousand hands are constantly employed 
in the works, some in laying mighty foundations, some in 
raising the storeys, columns, entablements, &c., with vast 
stones by great and useful engines; others in carving, in- 
laying of marbles, plastering, painting, gilding, &c., which 
altogether make a school of architecture, the best probably 
of this day in Europe.’’ He plunged into the study of, and 
‘ into sharing the artistic life of the city. He says in his 
letter, ‘‘ Abbé Bruno keeps the curious rarities of the Duke of 
Orleans’s library well filled with excellent intaglios, medals, 
books of plants and fowls in miniature... Abbé Bourdelot 
keeps an academy in his house, for philosophy, every Mon- 
day afternoon.’’ After giving a list of the numerous ch4- 
teaux he had surveyed they would perhaps remember how 
the letter ended :—‘‘ That I might not lose the impression of 
them (i.e. of the chateaux), I shall bring you almost all 
France on paper, which I have found by some or other ready 
designed to my hand, in which I have spent both labour 
and some money. Bernini’s design of the Louvre I would 
have given my skin for, but the old reserved Italian gave 
me but a few minutes’ view. I had only time to copy it in 
my fancy and memory, and shall be able by discourse and a 
crayon to give you a tolerable account of it.’’ To use a 
modern word Wren was keen ; he strove for perfection, as a 
young man in his mathematical calculations and in the 
making of his astronomical instruments, later in life in his 
planning, his design, and the carrying out of all the details 
of his buildings. The speaker thought there was one thing 
they must always remember in their studies for future prac- 


tice, and which must colour all their life, and that was that © 


they were striving to be members of a profession of artists. 
It was no use acquiring useful knowledge solely as useful 
knowledge. Every architect was the heir of a great inherit- 
ance, the greatest of the arts, and therefore they must do no- 
thing, nor consent to anything which would weaken architec- 
ture, but they should try each in their way to add to it. 
They would have disappointments, of course, many of them, 
but they must regard it as the highest art of all time. 

Mr. H. P. G. MAute seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
the paper was an eminently sane one, for besides preaching 
for common sense Mr. Dunn added the necessity of having an 
ideal at the same time. This, Mr. Maule said, he ventured 
to think they tried to do in the Association school. They 
tried to teach that nothing great could be done without an 
ideal, and that architecture could only be great by keeping 
high ideals in front of the student, but the foundation must be 
common sense. If Mr. Dunn would give them an afternoon 
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at the school he would see that many of the precepts he 
advocated in his paper were in practice. They impressed 


it upon students that they must do the greater part of their 
own teaching, that that was the only way to acquire know- 


ledge worth possessing. Mr. Dunn urged them to study old 
buildings, but not to waste time in mere sketches. At the 
Association the student was always advised to make his 
study of old buildings in plan, section, and elevation,’ and to 
measure the building first before sketching, in order to get 
the scale of it. The speaker said it was very difficult to 
know how to push the scientific aspect of architecture unless 
the student had at the same time training in mathematics. 
He hoped Mr. Dunn would be able to advise them in that 
respect because it was exceedingly difficult to find architects 
who had the necessary knowledge. The Association admitted 


that students must have that knowledge, but few teachers 


possessed the scientific training combined with the architec- 
tural. Practical training he thought, to a very great extent, 
could be met by Garefully organised series of visits to build- 
ings in course of erection, and the students of the Associa- 
tion had opportunities for that, and they were encouraged to 
cultivate their powers of observation and obtain information 
of actual work. They found, too, that students were more 
interested in the severely practical side of architecture than 
in the theoretical and historical. 
by Mr. Dunn’s paper, because it was an immense help to 
him to know by it that they in the Association were working 
on lines which might be said to fairly fit in with the 
author’s views. ‘ol 

Mr. W. Mitrarp said as for the importance of the study 
of old work it was traditional, it had come down to them, 
architects having done it for the last fifty years and hence 
its continuance. It had been his fate, he said, to look at 
sketches of old work, and he was sorry to have to admit that 
they did not always represent it correctly. Men who were 
absolutely incapable of an untruth would make errors of 
facts and misdescriptions, and contradict themselves in such 
sketches because they had not learned to draw aright. Then 
as to travel, it was quite right to go abroad, but if con- 
sidered too expensive there was still something in this coun- 
try for the student. He could master one piece of work, and 
might try to understand as an architect the construction of 
his own parish church. If he wished to learn the grewth 
of building there was the cathedral of his diocese. Having 
gone through the process of construction and development of 
one building, the student would have gained knowledge that 
would be of use to him for life. Mr. Dunn had said their 
profession was wide-reaching. It was difficult to say what 
branch of art or work it did not touch, and it came in con- 
tact with all other professions. Their studies, therefore, 
however various, would always be helpful, but their know- 
ledge of building should be that of the architect, and not 
that of the amateur. It had occurred to him that the young 
architect in his first commission might very well say to him- 
self, ‘“Why am I employed?’’ ‘‘ Why should he employ 
me?’’ ‘‘What has he employed me for?’’ There was, re- 
marked the speaker, charity and all that, relationship, &c., 
but putting aside those possibilities the young architect 
might ask himself such questions, and realise the responsi- 
bility of his position when starting practice. What. they 
had heard from Mr. Maule made the future of architecture 
more hopeful, and it seemed certain that those who would 
be inefficient members of the profession were going to make 
way for the efficient, and that the time was coming when 
there would be no chance for the incompetent, 


Mr. W. Curtis GREEN said it was not only students who 


needed advice, but those men who were beginning practice. 
They wanted to be told how they were to spend their time 
working as architects. One point mentioned in the discus- 
sion was the importance of not commencing practice too 
soon. There should be conveyed, he thought, to all students 
the general idea that practice should be put off as long as 
their studies had definite aim and object. With regard to 
the study of old buildings, the speaker believed that it would 
be very much better to confine a limited time of study to one 
building than to several. To have completely mastered only 
one building gave the student an architectural sense and 4 
knowledge of construction that could not be learnt in any 
other way. It taught a man the ends of draughtsmanship 


He was, he said, cheered 


and the defined limits of drawing, that after all it was only © 


the means to an end, and not the end itself. 

Mr. Louis AMBLER said he was rather inclined to agree 
with Mr. Maule that students, so far as one could judge, 
appreciated hard material facts in matters of construction 
more readily than the historic, esthetic and artistic value 
of old or new buildings. Mr. Dunn seemed to think other- 
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wise, and yet there were men who had never studied old work. 
Personally, the speaker said, he was a great advocate of 
sketching, and the study of all kinds of work. Students 
sometimes say, ‘‘ Why should I study a cathedral ; I shall 
never get one to do?’’ That might be true, but the study 
should be undertaken for the sake of learning the lessons 
it had to teach, mass and proportion, and beauty of detail, 
in fact, everything that went to make architecture. After 
looking at Norman Shaw’s sketch-book one was inclined 
to ask what influence had his early studies on his work as a 
practising architect? They did not see any of those features 
or portions of buildings seen in the book appearing in his 
work, but they could not deny the fact that he was influenced 
by his foreign studies. Then too they must remember an 
architect never knew what kind of work he was going to get. 
There was a time and tide in the affairs of man, and the 
young architect must be ready to take advantage of that 
time, and not get caught in the ebb of the tide. In conclu- 
sion, he thought it was most desirable that young students 
should have training in the writing of specifications. 

The CHarrMan briefly summed up the discussion, and put 
the vote of thanks to the meeting, which was passed by 
acclamation. 

It was announced that at the next meeting, to be held on 
January 8, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood would read a paper 
on ‘‘ Building materials.”’ 


THE SKYSCRAPER AND THE STREET. 

N an article last week we made some comments on the 

proposed limitation of height for buildings in New York. 

The same subject has been admirably dealt with in the 
following article in the American Architect :— 

Aside from all esthetic considerations the continued 
erection of the so-called ‘‘skyscraper,’’ the excessively tall 
building, constitutes a menace to public health and safety 
and an offence which must be stopped. Any further talk, 
therefore, of the one-thousand-foot building and the two- 
thousand-foot limit of possible height, or of projects for 
sixty-storey buildings as recently advanced with apparent 
earnestness, can but hasten the doom of these architectural 
protuberances. Enlightened public opinion will soon domi- 
nate the situation, and as a matter of course ephemeral 
questions of construction, corrosion, earth pressure, wind 
resistance and all others concerning the ‘‘ problem ’”’ will be 
swept aside. 

In the present movement to correct the evil much has 
been said about shutting out the light of the heavens and 
circumscribing the air of the streets—to both of which posses- 
sions the people are entitled, and which, ‘‘in the pursuit 
of health, happiness and prosperity,’’ they should demand. 
This ‘“‘canyonising’’ of the streets is rapidly being accom- 
plished, and its. baleful results are beginning to forcibly 
assert themselves. ven the possibility of disasters that 
may result from the human congestion of some of the streets 
—in the case, for instance, of an earthquake tremor or an 
unusual explosion—has been hinted at, but without sugges- 
tion of adequate remedy by relieving the streets themselves. 

The phase of the question relating to the congestion of 
traffic has, it is true, attracted the attention of the public 
because the physical inconveniences are so pronounced and 
because all manner of trade is affected. This feature of the 
street situation has been considered by a Building Codes 
Revision Commission of New York City, who, I understand, 
have even recommended that vehicular traffic be suspended 
within certain limits and hours. To make the situation 
better this would first be making it worse, and would, at the 
most, be only a temporary expedient. But the root of the 
matter has not yet been reached—this is the regulation of 
the streets themselves. 

And what are these streets? Are they not after all but 
the arteries of the city physical? The city beautiful has 
concerned us all. We have dealt with and even prescribed 
for the body politic—ought we not now to be treating the 
city physical which has so long been neglected ? 

Each of our overgrown though unequally developed cities 
has been increasing all the while—in bone and sinew—from 
the infant of a century or two ago to the giant of our own 
times. Each has, it is true, been developing a character and 
in some cases a charm distinctively its own, yet all this mass 
of growth is still nourished by the same blood vessels which, 
with but few if any changes, sufficed for its infancy. 

To be sure our modern civic surgeons have made incisions 
and provided therein additional interior means of circula- 
tion, hut in spite of these subways our cities are suffering 
from anemia. 
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A few months ago I was quoted in reference to certain 
Suggestions which I had made for restricting the height 
and area of buildings. At that time mention was also made 
of the scheme for offsetting or ‘‘stepping’’ the facades of 
buildings as they increased in height. This scheme, which 
would undoubtedly admit more light and air to the streets 
below and which has been advanced in one form or another 
at various times, is a part of the recommendations which the 
New York Building Codes Revision Commission has had 
before it for consideration. Such a scheme does not, how- 
ever, offer any relief to the congestion on the streets, nor does 
it effectually place a limit on height. 

Iam not prepared to say that an absolute limit of height 
would not be the ideal solution of the whole problem. The 
Segregation and centralisation of business activities would 
then be in a lateral instead of in a perpendicular plane. 
Centres of government, of art, of trade and of: the other 
component parts of urban life, would absorb entire sections 
of the city, crowd out the undesirable residential districts 
and drive the majority of the people from alleys, slums and 
tenements into the outskirts or suburbs, where they might 
lead a more healthful and rational existence. Should not 
this be the normal trend of our civilisation ? 

Nevertheless, I assume that in the further building up of 
our American cities the spirit of rampant commercialism 
will prevail to the extent that no flat, fixed and final limit 
of height for all buildings will ever be generally accepted. 

This, then, would dispose of the question of a uniform 
cornice or capping line. But the resulting irregularity of 
sky-line would produce a more picturesque effect, and under 
the scheme which I shall propose it would certainly be more 
co-related to the perpendicular facial treatment than to an 
absolutely continuous front. The much-to-be-hoped-for Art 
Commission of each city might, in addition, insist upon a 
distinct line of ornamentation, at a given height, such as 
‘moulded coursas, la frieze, entablature or other similar 
treatment. 

But even without an absolute level of height the tendency 
previously mentioned would obtain to a certain extent as, 
indiscriminate expansion in height being prohibited, in- 
creased lateral expansion will be bound to take place. 

This is a very potent reason for curtailing the sky- 
scraper ‘‘privilege’’ but one which brings it within the 
realm of political economy with which it is not my present 
province to deal. 

Needless to say there would be no lack of light and air 
around the highest building in the world if it could be 
erected by itself or if not planted in too close proximity to 
another like it. When they are erected too close together 
a present day street is produced. 

Since it seems that we must have high buildings let us 
be able to control them. Since we should have wider streets 
let us therefore make the height of the building and the 
width of the street interdependent, proportioning one to the 
other in such a manner that as the high buildings go up on 
the opposite sides of the street they must be made to keep 
farther apart than the low ones. 

In order to accomplish this twofold result I propose that 
the owner of any piece of ground who wishes to erect thereon 
a high building shall be compelled to dedicate to the city a 
portion of that property facing the street, for which, of 
course, the city would have to pay. This means that it is but 
taken over and paid for by the people who will have to use 
the street and who will also occupy the building. Any owner 
who contemplates erecting on any given street a building 
which by its very size and nature will attract more people 
and: more business to that particular portion of the street 
than it can reasonably be expected to accommodate, or 
worse still than it actually will accommodate, should be 
made to furnish a somewhat adequate amount of space, or 
rendezvous, in front of it. 

Of course the theoretical method for providing the in- 
creased width of streets and for supplying the additional 
amount of light and air would be to push back all buildings 
bodily till the streets were wide enough. Even were this 
possible of accomplishment it would work injustice to all 
owners whose buildings were low and who were not therefore 
contributing to the condition which would make such drastic 
measures necessary. 

But the modus operandi of my proposed scheme would 
insure the modernising of our streets without detriment to 
the interests of any individual. 

I would limit the initial height, that is to say, the 
maximum height at the present regularly established build- 
ing line to one and a quarter times the width of the street. 
This would give, on a street 50 feet in width, a 624 foot high 
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building (if erected at the usual building line), which would 
be equivalent to a six-storey building used for residential 
or office purposes, or a five-storey light manufacturing estab- 
lishment. On streets which were 60 feet wide, the height 
of the building, if erected on the normal building line, could 
be 75 feet, or just about one storey higher. The buildings 
on the line, therefore, would be as high as the full width of 
the street plus one sidewalk, as the sidewalks of all these 
streets are usually about one-quarter the width of the street. 

But any building taller than this initial height must be 


so set back that the cornice or top of its perpendicular face _ 


shall not extend above an imaginary line which might be 
called the ‘‘ building and height line.’’ To determine this, 
consider a line which is the hypotenuse of a right angle 
triangle, the base of which is the width of the minimum 
sidewalk (or its equivalent) and the vertical side of which is 
the regularly established building line just mentioned as 
one and a quarter times as high as the street is wide. 

Now if this imaginary diagonal be drawn from the curb 
of any of these streets to the top of any building which is 
the limit of height on the normal building line and con- 
‘tinued into space it becomes the line of restriction just men- 
tioned. It is thus apparent that to go up one must go back. 
This scheme therefore forces the entire perpendicular face of 
the building back from the curb in a fixed proportion to each 
additional storey the building may go up—which can roughly 
be figured upon as a 2 feet increase in the width of the side- 
walk for each storey above the initial height. Thus it also 
reduces the area of every building in proportion to every 
storey in height, and while it does not absolutely prohibit 
. high buildings, the loss of space entailed by this ever-increas- 
ing reductior will most effectually discourage their erection. 

The operation of this scheme would be to automatically 
and surely, though gradually, accomplish the absolute recon- 
struction of our cities, each in accordance with its own par- 
ticular impulses and requirements. Assuming that the 
moderately high buildings will occur chiefly in response to 
the law of supply and demand and therefore in the most 
developed quarters, it is not conceivable that the low build- 
ings will remain for ever among the high ones, occupying 
space which has been made more valuable by the adjoining 
owners’ inability to project their buildings to an inordinate 
height. 

As each low building gives way to a higher one, some in 
five years from now, some in ten, some in thirty, the higher 
buildings will go back to take their places among their neigh- 
bours on the new line of progress, and ipso facto we shall 
have the wider streets where wider streets are needed. If 
in other streets no increase in population or occupation has 
taken place, naturally the high buildings will not have been 
erected, set backs have not occurred and the streets will not 
have.been made wider because there was no real need for it. 

It is obvious also that this process of evolution could be 
taking place in different parts of the same street at the same 
time. Thus the least used part of a street under prevailing 
local conditions might remain comparatively narrow while 
another portion would become built up and wider auto- 
matically. 

This is only beginning to-day to care for the future. And 
if, for instance, the possibly irregular frontal line be deemed 
objectionable from an esthetic or administrative standpoint 
it need be borne with by one generation only as a concession 
to the requirements of the next. 

As an illustration of this fact let me describe what has 
actually taken place in the city of Philadelphia within the 
past twenty-five years or so. Even as long ago as that and 
much before the question of height had to be reckoned with, 
this very subject of widening streets was brought up. An 
energetic and non-partisan organisation of public-spirited 
citizens known as the Muncipal League, headed among 
others by Mr. Joshua L. Baily (who is still living), was ‘n- 
strumental in having the City Councils pass an ordinance 
to increase the width of Chestnut Street, one of the principal 
business streets and a great thoroughfare, from 50 to 60 feet. 
How? By providing that all buildings altered or erected 
after the passage of the ordinance should be set back 5 feet 
behind all-other buildings existing on the old line. What 
is the result? To-day, with a few isolated and: therefore 
pronounced projections (which are but temporary and the 
speedy removal of which should be urged), the street is of a 
uniform width of 60 feet. And to-day these very men (who 
by their persistent efforts secured this boon for the city), 
and all other farseeing citizens for that matter, are agreed 
that the street should be much wider than it now is. Asa 
concrete evidence of this fact the plans prepared by the 
municipal authorities of Philadelphia for all new portions 
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of the city disclose a 60-foot street as the general width, 


with the principal streets 70 feet and 80 feet,-and these are — 


now laid out across farm lands. 


In the face of the great opposition which the original — 


proposal for widening Chestnut Street had to overcome and 
the lawsuits which threatened it, there was absolutely no 
hope for any additional increase at that time. Nor to-day 
would there be much hope for any .proposition which: did 
not look toward a gradual increasing of the width of the old 
streets with the compensation held out of the opportunity 
to go up by so doing where the others on the line must stay 
down. 

I should have mentioned in connection with the widening 
of Chestnut Street that in two instances no buildings in two 


particular ‘‘blocks’’ were rebuilt, so that, after the re- 
mainder of the street became the increased width, the pre-— 


sence of these two encroaching blocks was intolerable, and 
they were by specific ordinance compelled to rebuild their 
fronton the new line, for which the city paid the damages. 


Similar arbitrary and fixed rules for the widening of © 


other streets in Philadelphia as new buildings go up have 


since been provided for by ordinance, .as in the case of one — 


street, Walnut (which is rapidly changing from a residential - 


to a commercial street). It 1s expressly stated that the 


widening process shall not at this time extend beyond.a — 


certain street, Twenty-second, and shall begin only above.a 
certain street, Fifth, as below that the possibilities of ‘ts 
becoming congested have so far seemed remote. 


However, | 


with subways, river tunnels and other transit facilities, no — 


man may prophesy what changes in a city map may rapidly 
be wrought. 


Just before this writing the Town Council of Manchester, | 


England, adopted new regulations making a clear distinction 
between ‘‘main’’ streets and others by stating that main 
roads must be 50 feet wide instead of 36 feet as heretofore, 
and providing that hereafter all new streets shall be at least 
6 feet wider than the minimum width previously obtaining. 
The present width of the average street in our largest 
American cities, while not as great as it in most cases should 
be to provide for the business and traffic upon it, is never- 
theless about adequate to care for the human contents of 
buildings whose height does not exceed five, six or seven 
storeys, according to the height of ceilings and uses. 

This has led me to fix upon a height equal to one and 
one-quarter the width of the street at the normal building 
line. Boston alone, so far as I have been able to learn, of 
American cities has a limit of height, which is placed at 
two and a half times the width of the street. London, 
Buenos Ayres, Paris and other very large cities are not 


afraid of the landowners or builders or of the consequences 


to themselves, and so do not permit of even this height nor 
more than a height equal to the width of the street, with 
certain exceptions. Indeed, one prominent London architect 
has written me that he is in favour of the regulation pro- 
posed by Sir Christopher Wren, which was that the buildings 
on opposite sides of the street should not, if laid flat on their 
faces, overlap ; this would mean that they must be only as 
high as one-half the width of the street. This is of course 
entirely too low in our country. On the other hand, in New 
York the Commission which has been considering the revi- 
sion of the Building Code has just reported to the Board of 
Aldermen, and recommended ‘a height of not more than 


500 feet on certain of the widest streets, and on streets less” 


than 45 feet in width a height not to exceed 135 feet. How 
the times do change. And as to the height recommended by 
another committee for one-quarter of the area of the lot— 
there is nothing to stop the ascension but sky-pressure. 


In closing I wish to say that while practical considera- 


tions have been my aim within the limitations of this short — 
discussion I have not treated of many of the details con- 


nected with the problem, being at this time concerned ex- 
clusively with the major premise. The treatment prescribed 
for buildings on side and rear streets or for streets. other 
than main highways, where the same necessity does not exist 
for wider sidewalks ot roadways, has also been left for later 
discussion. That all walls of any building shall be entirely 
within the lines of the property it’occupies, and that every 


exposed side shall be treated ‘‘architecturally,’’ is recom- 


mended but not here considered. That the expense of treat- 
ing any walls exposed by an owner’s moving back. shall be 
borne by the owner so doing is obvious, and this rule obtains 
to-day. Whether these same walls should be treated for the 
time being in conformity with the newest. or the oldest 
building is a matter for further-reflection. These and many 


other features are minor points, which require «separate 
working out. onl 


| 
-" 


- it was being considered by Parliament at present. 
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The widening of the sidewalks on most streets, while 
easier of accomplishment, is more important in the first year 
of readjustment than the increasing of the roadway, though 
it is certain that within a generation or two the kerbs will 
also be moved apart. There would be in front of tall or 
separated buildings, especially on boulevards and other 
avenues of this character, excellent opportunities for grass 
and ‘‘ parking,’’ even including trees. It would be possible 
also to provide for the introduction of balustrades, terraces, 
statuary and ornamental features for water, light, subway 
exits, entrances and ventilators, as well as for public con- 
veniences and many other such artistic and practical neces- 
sities as our city authorities are wont to disregard. They 
ean of course be excused to a certain extent for their failure 
to provide these facilities, for they have fallen into the habit 
of not expecting to find space for them, and besides some 
of these are requirements of but comparatively recent signifi- 
cance in city development. 

Our civic commissioners of the future will take heed of 
these opportunities with an eye to the practical, even in the 
utilisation of electric illumination as a preventive of crime, 
that will astonish the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ who are even now 
beginning to realise the imperative necessity of remoulding 
the older parts of our cities to suit them to modern require- 
ments. 

With half an eye to the future it must be obvious that 
those cities will be wisest which most squarely meet the issue 
and soonest provide for their readjustment. 


SCOTTISH SURVEYORS. 


_ MEETING of the Scottish Committee of the Surveyors’ | 
| W HEN intimation was made recently that the Crown 


Institution was held on December 3 in the Christian 
Institute, Glasgow, Mr. James Inglis Davidson, F.S8.I., 
presiding. At the outset the Chairman alluded to the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Bill, and remarked that it was 
gratifying to find that the suggestions incorporated in the 
memorandum by the Scottish Committee of the Surveyors’ 
Institution had been to a considerable extent reflected in 
the amendments which had found their way into the Bill as 
Mr. 


- Davidson then delivered an address, in which he gave a 


‘ 


survey of the outstanding incidents in the local history and 
practice of the profession during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. After referring to some changes in the conditions, 
legislative and otherwise, affecting the subjects with which 
the surveyor deals, he remarked on the tendency of railway 
companies in recent years to settle property claims by nego- 
tiation rather than by arbitration. He observed that recently 
a conference took place of parties interested in such matters, 
at which the propriety of amending the Land Clauses Acts 
was discussed, and the main remedy suggested for cheapen- 
ing procedure.in compensation cases appeared to be the 
limitation of the tribunal to a single arbiter. While this 
proposal might have something to commend it in cases where 
a legal arbiter was appointed and where the compensation 
was to be decided on evidence laid before him, he was not 
prepared to say that it commended itself to him as a prin- 
ciple for universal adoption or one that would. materially 
lessen costs. In his experience an ideal tribunal was one 
composed of two practical arbiters with a legal oversman, 
in which circumstances, unless there were questions of fact 
at issue, evidence could often be dispensed with. This got 
rid of the most costly part of arbitration procedure, and in 
several instances with which he was acquainted most satis- 
factory results were arrived at in the manner indicated, and 
by each party putting in plans and tables showing the 
transactions upon which they founded. The Land Clauses 
Acts had stood the test of nearly three-quarters of a century, 
and had been generally commended for the care and capacity 
with which they had been drawn, and it appeared to him 
that if any reform was necessary or desirable in connection 
therewith it should be in the direction of making unreason- 
able claimants liable for a larger proportion of the costs of 
arbitration in cases where tenders were made by undertakers. 
In connection with water undertakings a new development 
had taken place to a limited extent, but of which there was 
a probability of expansion. He referred to the development 
of water schemes such as those of the Aluminium Company 
at Foyers and on the Black Water at Loch Leven. The 
increasing price of fuel and the relative cheapness of the 
power thus obtained had led to a great development of this 
kind in America, and also, he believed, in Norway and 
Switzerland, and it seemed not improbable that Scotland 
might share in these further enterprises which seemed certain 
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| to be entered into. Dealing with the tendency of contem- 


plated legislation affecting property, he said he thought it 
was plain to all of them that land values were already 
taxed, inasmuch as both the rental and capital value of 
structures of similar capital cost were determined by their 
situation, and if one was situated on a main thoroughfare 
and another in a side street the difference would be well 
marked and would represent exactly the difference in the 
land value. With regard to the small holdings movement, 
experience had proved that agricultural operations could be 
much more successfully conducted on a fairly large than on 
a small scale, and that where ample capital was available: 
the number of persons employed on large arable farms was 
relatively as great as would be the case under a small-holder 
system, except, perhaps, in districts where such industries 
as market gardening, fruit-growing, &c., could be combined 
with agriculture. It was not surprising that there should 
be a strong body of opinion favouring the view that if the 
exigencies of public necessity demanded the creation of small 
holdings for the purpose of maintaining the rural population 
and preventing overcrowding and unemployment in towns 
this should be accomplished by purchase on the part of the 
State. That it would not be a directly profitable under- 
taking seemed reasonably clear, but if the object aimed at 
could be brought about by the means suggested the expendi- 
ture as a national charge might be justified, and little 
difficulty would present itself in the present state of the land 
market in obtaining land for carrying out such a scheme. 


DUMBARTON CASTLE. 


authorities had in contemplation changes which might 
bring to an end the military status of Dumbarton Castle 
and place the future of the Rock entirely under the charge 
of H.M. Office of Works, the subject was taken up officially 
by the County Council and Town Council of Dumbarton. 
They formed a joint castle committee, and in the interval 
that committee has been giving its attention to the affairs 
of the fortress. They have now prepared a representation, 
which has just been transmitted to the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Commissioner of Works. 

The document proceeds to state that the treatment meted 
out to Dumbarton Castle during recent years has been a 
source of no little bitterness of feeling, although no con- 
certed action has hitherto been adopted to secure a remedy. 
The castle was for long a military ‘“strength,’’ well stored 
and possessed many articles of interest. It is still, in name 
at least, a military station; but from time to time, espe- 
cially during the last half-century, it had been reduced, 
until now it was but a skeleton of its former self—a one-man 
garrison, depleted of stores and Historic treasures, and with 
buildings in such a condition as to be a national reproach. 

It was in the hope that the feelings of the people had 
only to be brought pointedly under the notice of the Crown 
authorities in order on the one hand to prevent the complete 
degradation of an ancient national fortress, and on the 
other to have the castle restored and maintained in the 
future in a position and condition in consonance with its 
past history, that the committee felt constrained without 
awaiting developments to submit this representation. 

With the view of explaining the firm hold which the 
‘old castle’’ has on the affections of the Scottish people, 
and ‘‘ which make it an historic treasure, such as in any 
country should be protected and preserved by the Govern- 
ment in a manner befitting its traditions,’ the document 
states concisely the historic position of the Rock, and goes 
on to submit practical proposals for its future mainten- 
ance and welfare. It proceeds :—‘‘ It may be considered that 
all that has been said is matter of sentiment, and no doubt 
in some measure it is; but what more than sentiment stirs 
up and keeps alive feelings of patriotism? To stifle senti- 
ment is to deal a blow at the finest feelings of a nation. 
The castle is situated in a county that of late years has 
increased in population to as great an extent as any county 
in Scotland, and is likely so to continue to increase. It is a 
good recruiting centre. It is a county which during the 
recent movement furnished a larger proportion of Volunteers 
according to population than any other in the United 
Kingdom ; and surely now, when the manhood of the nation 
is being invoked to stand forward in defence of the country, 
is not a time to impair the status and reduce the prestige of 
the ancient castle of Dumbarton, around which clusters 50 
much of the national history of Scotland.”’ 
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Risks in Patents. 


Srr,—NMr. Kerner-Greenwood’s letter in the current issue 
ot The Architect recalls to mind two pocket-exhausting ex- 
periences of my own, and these tend to confirm the views 
expressed. In one case a near and dear (!) relative designed 
something—of course epoch-making—and for lack of avail- 
able ready money I agreed to advance what was necessary 
for registration and patent agent’s fees. This sum was of 
course lent by me purely con amore and at its face value 
for return. The agent ran up a lot of unnecessary expense 
and had the samples produced very poorly ; and to this day 
I am still lamenting the loss of my shekels, for, spite of a 
meritorious design, the manufacturers have proved coy. 

On the second occasion I was personally weak enough to 
design something, and submitted it to a man who waxed 
enthusiastic oyer its money-making properties; need I say 
that I added to my weakness by ordering a motor-car on the 
strength of that enthusiasm? Alas! the finale. More money 
out of pocket, and a discovery that my design had been 
plagiarised in advance, or at least something very like that. 

You will understand that as both these instances refer to 
registration of designs merely, the sums involved were small 
as compared with those necessitated in protecting patents ; 
but they were bigger than I care to contemplate in these 
days, when it is hard to find a shilling for cigars.— 
Obediently yours, 

Twice BiTren. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D., and Mr. Herbert Henry 
Raphael, M.P., have been appointed trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery in the place of Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael, 
Bart., and Viscount Peel, who have resigned from that 
position. 

Messrs. V. Harris & T. A. Moody, 8 New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., have been awarded the first premium of 
1007. in a competition for new offices, to cost 45,000/., in 
Cathays Park, Cardiff, for the Glamorgan County Council. 
Messrs. Pearson, Chancery Lane, W.C., received second pre- 
mium of 50/., and Mr. H. T. Hare third premium of 30/. The 
assessor was Mr. W. D.Carée. One hundred and iinety plans 
were sent in. 


A Conference of Representatives of the Woking Urban 
District Council and school managers with the Surrey 
education authorities took place last week, when the question 
of the provision of a technical institute and boys’ secondary 
school at Woking was discussed. It transpired that the 
Surrey education committee had secured an option to purchase 
for 5,000/. 24 acres of land on the south side of the line 
between the railway station and Heathside Road. Here it is 
proposed to erect a technical institute and boys’ secondary 
school, the latter with accommodation for 200 pupils. The 
scheme was fully explained, and the representatives of the 
Council and the school managers undertook to bring the 
matter before their respective authorities. 


The Death occurred on Saturday at Filey of Mr. George 
Mallinson, retired architect and surveyor, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Mr. Mallinson, who built the first stone 
church in New Zealand, at Port Lyttleton, was a native of 
Dewsbury, and served his articles with the firm of Messrs. 
Barry & Brown, Liverpool. He was the first pupil to win the 
first prize of the Architectural and Archeological Society, and 
went out to New Zealand in 1854. He was afterwards in 
practice in Leeds and Dewsbury, and later in Ripon. 


Sheffield is about to undertake the insurance of its own 
employés under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Mr. 
J. W. Wright, the city treasurer, has prepared a report show- 
ing that by undertaking the risk itself the Corporation will 
save at least 450/.a year. Insurance companies would require 
an all-round rate of 6s. 6d. per cent., whereas Mr. Wright 
estimates that the Council can accept the risk for an all-round 
rate of 5s. per cent. 


Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, architects, have filed plans 
for the proposed new municipal building, New York, to be 
built on Center Street at a cost of 8,000,000 dollars. It will 


be of semi-classic Renaissance design, and twenty-four storeys 
high. ad te os 0 
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Mr. Banister Fletcher will give an illustrated lecture on 
Monday at the University of London, 8.W., on “ The Louvre, 
Paris.” 


Mr. George C. Yates, honorary secretary and founder of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society in 1883, died 
last week at the age of seventy-three. 


The Proprietors of Zhe Irish Builder and Engineer intend 
to bring out a special edition de luxe in March 1909 in 
celebration of its jubilee. This issue will form to a large 
extent a comprehensive retrospect of the past fifty years. The 
various articles will. comprise such contributions as :—“ Fifty 
Years of Architecture in Ireland”; “ Fifty Years of Change 
in Building Methods and Materials”; ‘“ Local Government in 
1859 and To-day in Relation to Building”; “ Cork and the 
South in 1859 and To-day”; “ Belfast: 1859 to 1909”; 
“Fifty Years of Church Building”; “ The Care and Study of 
Irish Antiquities during past Fifty Years”; “The Irish 
Building Trade in 1859 and To-day”; “ Fifty Years of Art in 
Ireland”; “The Introduction and Progress of Electric Light 
and Energy”; “Fifty Years’ Progress in Engineering,” and 
other interesting articles. ; 


Convocation at Oxfora on Tuesday unanimously approved 
the nomination of Mr. Charles F. Bell, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen, as keeper of the art galleries; and Mr. David G. 
Hogarth, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen, as keeper of the anti- 
quarium and also of the Ashmolean Museum. A decree was 
also passed constituting Dr. Arthur Evans as perpetual visitor 
of the Ashmolean Museum of Art and Archeology. The Vice- 
Chancellor, in introducing the decree, spoke of the great 
services rendered to the Ashmolean Museum by Dr. Evans, 
and said his keepership had made an epoch in its history. 


The Interior of Dumfries Town Hall having been destroyed 
by fire, a number of restoration schemes are suggested. One 
of these is to erect entirely new municipal buildings, at a cost 
roughly estimated of 25,000/. Another plan is to effect a 
number of structural improvements and provide the hall with 
a new interior. The insurance company are to pay 1,200/., 
and if the latter plan were adopted only a small sum would be 
required from the rates. The matter will shortly come before 
the Town Council for their decision. 


At the Meeting on Monday of the Liverpool Cathedral 
executive committee a report of the clerk of the works was 
presented, which showed that satisfactory progress had been 
made, an average of 1 foot 10 inches having been added to the 
height of the cathedral building during the past month. The 
number of men employed on the work was 244. The architect 
submitted interesting details of various parts of the structure. 
The cathedral works are now open for inspection by the public 
on the last Saturday in each month, tickets for which (1s. each) 
may be had at the Church House not later than the preceding 
afternoon. 


Designs have been approved by the acting committee of 
the memorial window to John Bunyan, which is to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey at a cost of 1,200/. Mr. J. N. Comper 
is the artist appointed by the Dean, and the scenes selected 
for the two main openings are :—Christian’s meeting with 
Evangelist ; his admittance at the Wicket Gate; his de- 
liverance from the burden of sin at the foot of the Cross ; Mr. rf 
Interpreter’s house ; Piety, Prudence and Charity harnessing — 
him in armour of proof; his fight with Apollyon; Vanity 
Fair ; and crossing the river to the Celestial City. The head- 
light will depict Christian’s entrance into the City and his ~ 
joyous reception there. Round the centre panels will run a 
series of vignettes representing minor scenes in the allegory. 


At the First Conference of the National Union of Public 
Health held in London last week it was decided to ask for a 
State inquiry into practical methods of ventilation, on the 
initiative of the medical officer for Marylebone, Dr. H. 
Scurfield, Sheffield’s medical officer, said the ventilation of 
schools was absolutely in a chaotic state, that being partly due 
to the fact that the architect who planned the building never 
knew the results obtained. It was nobody’s business to test 
the system. Tests made by himself in Sheffield and Sunder- 
land schools showed that, instead of being carried off through 


the roof, foul air was being transferred from one room to 
another. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust it was reported that Mr. Houston, architect, Glasgow, 
had been instructed to prepare specifications and schedules 
for the erection of a band kiosk in Pittencrieff Park, at aX 
estimated cost of 8501. A space in front of the kiosk, suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate 1,500 chairs, is to be leveiled 
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@he Architect. 


One of the surest incentives towards the much- 
discussed education of the public in architecture must 
obviously be the erection of buildings) which will foster a 
feeling of national and civic pride. Prominence is neces- 
sarily accorded to municipal buildings which are the focus 
of public business; and every artistically successful town- 
hall is a leaven which can be relied on to produce eyer- 
widening results. A commendable instance of this 
feeling is seen in the impending publication of a large 
work entitled ‘‘ The City Hall of Copenhagen.’’ The 
building was commenced in 1893, and has only recently 
been completed, from the designs of Herr Martin Nyrop, 
which were selected in competition. Dr. Francis 
Beckett, a Danish littérateur, is compiling the letterpress. 
A great feature of the work will be its three hundred 
illustrations, comprising the architect’s own drawings, 
photographs, drawings prepared by Herr Synvius 
KRUDTZEN, an architect, and in addition nineteen 
separately printed plates. A summary of the text and an 
index will be added in English, German, and French. 
Herr Avaust Bane, the publisher, Copenhagen, 
announces that only three hundred copies will be printed, 
of which the price will be four guineas. There will be 
twenty numbered copies on hand-made Japanese paper at 
eight guineas each. 


THE WEEK. 


ROBERT HOBART. 
Diep DecemBer 12, 1908. 


Ir is our sad duty to have to record the death on Saturday 
last of Mr. Ropert Hopart, for many years the esteemed 
editor of The Architect. He was born in Dublin in 1831, 
and for some time was a student at the Dublin Academy, 
and afterwards at Trinity College. His facility with pen 
and pencil was first turned to practical account in the 
offices of a prominent firm of civil engineers, where he was 
quickly entrusted with responsible work in many parts of 
Ireland as their representative. After some years he left 
Ireland and continued as a civil engineer in London. His 
introduction to the readers of The Architect dates from the 
first volume, and was continued without a break until the 
day of his death. Between February 13, 1869, when he 
supplied his first article on ‘“ Homeric Architecture,’’ and 
November 27, 1908, when he wrote on “‘ The Concrete 
Institute,’’ articles on almost every conceivable subject 
appeared in its pages from his pen. A born student, his 
wide range of reading equipped him with the power to 
handle with great insight and discrimination subjects of 
the most varied character. His .marvellous memory 
absorbed and retained the substance if not the actual words 
of what he read, and supplied him with an encyclopedia of 
authorities which rarely failed. His intercourse with other 
men was of a kind calculated to produce equally catholic 
sympathies. To the architects, painters, and sculptors of 
a short generation ago Mr. Ropert Hosarr was better 
‘known than perhaps to those of the present day, for with 
increasing years he withdrew gradually into his own 
intellectual kingdom. In some respects he possessed the 
finer susceptibilities of the French, and it was in French 
studios and among French artists that he was particularly 
at home, and many evidences of their regard have been 
given among our illustrations. A prominent French art 
critic, writing recently in L’Art, testified in the following 
words to this mutual esteem :—‘‘ Mr. Ropert Hosart, the 
highly competent editor of The Architect, has devoted three 
columns to rendering homage to JuLEs Breron, and shows 
most sympathetic tact, deep knowledge, and refined taste, 
all characteristic attributes of the modesty which has never 
agreed to sign any of the articles which his pen produces 
with such authority. No one does such full justice to 
French art as Mr. Hopart.’’ French literature likewise 
possessed an irresistible attraction for him, though he also 
loved the beauties of GorTur, Herne, and other German 
authors.. These were, so to speak, almost in the nature of 
luxuries to him, while English literature was a vital neces- 
sity.for his hours of relaxation. His somewhat retiring 
personality rendered him slow to make friends, but when 
he had once done so they were grappled to his soul with 
hoops of steel. This same modesty caused him to 
steadfastly refuse to accept any honours that were 
offered to him. Always considerate of others he won the 
deepest respect of all about him. He was a man of sound 
common sense and sterling integrity. He had the advan- 
.tage of being practically acquainted with the principles 
of construction, a thorough knowledge of civil engineering 
and surveying, and what he did not know in architecture 
“was not worth knowing.’’ He was attached to no special 
school in architecture, and -consequently could be 
thoroughly impartial in his judgments. He was well 
acquainted with the art treasures of his own country, and 
had yisited on more than one occasion, in company with 
the writer, the principal art galleries of Europe. He had 
@ facile pencil, and the pen of a ready writer. As a man 
of business he was shrewd and honourable. His loss will 
be long and deeply felt by all who knew him, and will 
leave a gap that will not easily be filled. 


THE preservation and control of ancient buildings has 
national value, but their popular importance can be 
increased by public enterprise. In France a society is’ 
now being formed under the title of ‘‘ Amis du Palais 
de Fontainebleau,’’ with the object of reviving interest in 
the most ancient of all the royal residences of France. 
Fontainebleau is rich in historic remembrances, Originally 
erected for Francis I., the place underwent- many’ 
internal changes by succeeding monarchs. It is 
obvious that external grace and effect were sacrificed to 
internal accommodation and magnificence. Louis XIV. 
converted part of the interior into rooms suitable for the 
household of the DaupHin. Lovuis Puiuippr, desirous of 
restoring every object in the ancient halls to its primitive 
beauty and every apartment to its original destination, 
bestowed particular attention on the revival of the central 
part of the palace, and caused all partitions to be removed, 
and the whole suite of minor chambers to be again thrown 
open into-a grand gallery. The society now forming 
intends to contribute towards the embellishment of the 
building, to rearrange the collection of furniture and 
objects it contains, and to organise lectures dealing with 
the history of the site. 


CoRNWALL is so rich in prehistoric remains, scattered 
over the whole county, that the value of local museums 
for safeguarding relics of antiquity cannot be gainsaid. 
The Botallack circle, cromlech, and dolmen have an 
increased attractiveness and value to the mind familiarised 
with local traditions. The opening therefore of museums 
to contain imperishable records of bygone days must tend 
to the cultivation of a greater appreciation for ancient 
monuments and help to prevent their ruthless destruction. 
Field clubs and similar societies have long fostered the true 
antiquarian spirit of research, but museums are essential 
adjuncts to its most useful development. Truro has good 
reason to seek larger and more suitable museum buildings 
than it now possesses, for interest in the local collection 
increases annually. More than 20,000 persons visited the 
museum last year. An opportunity has now occurred for 
acquiring a new site which would give ample space to the 
exhibits and allow of extension to the premises in the 
future. A museum erected on the new site would be con- 
spicuous as a public building, and would be isolated. The 
present collection of objects is of a most varied character. 
Four cases recently added contain relics of the Bronze age, 
Egyptian antiquities, and objects of art. The Royal 
Institution of Cornwall are interesting themselves in the 
project for new premises. It is proposed to proceed with 
the scheme in stages. Four thousand pounds would be 
required to provide accommodation for the present purposes 
of the museum, and. the Society hope an encouraging 
response will meet the appeal for funds. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS, 


By W. S. Houpswortu, D.C.L. 


HE case of Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, which decides that a Trade Union 
cannot pay a Member of Parliament by means of com- 
pulsory subscriptions levied from its members, is a case 
of more than passing interest. It may be said to possess 
a constitutional importance, for the,Court of Appeal, in 
order to decide the case, found it necessary to discuss such 
fundamental matters as the first principles of representa- 
tive government, and the duty of a Member of Parliament 
towards his constituents and his country, and to cite the 
works of such great publicists as Lockr, BLuacksToneE, 
and Burks. As has often been remarked, the law of our 
constitution is merely a part of the ordinary common law 
of the land. It is not, like many foreign constitutions, 
a thing apart enshrined in a separate document. There- 
fore it must often be sought, as any other part of the law 
must be sought, in decided cases ; and sometimes a prosaic 
case contains the first clear exposition of the principles of 
some part of that law, or, at any rate, a novel application 
of those principles to some new problem set by new cir- 
cumstances. ; 

The facts of this case are probably well known to 
most of our readers, but for the sake of clearness we shall 
briefly recapitulate them. The plaintiff was the secretary 
of the Walthamstow branch of the Society of Railway 
Servants. The objects of the Society were, in substance, 
the improvement of the industrial conditions under which 
its members worked, the settlement of disputes between 
employers and employed, the assistance of members out 
of work, orphans of members, members disabled or too 
old to work, the securing of compensation for members 
disabled by accident, and the promotion of safety of rail- 
way work and railway travelling. The rules of the 
Society had been altered in 1905 and in 1906. By virtue 
of the alterations made in 1905, provision was made for 
a compulsory contribution to maintain a Member of 
Parliament, and it was further laid down that none of the 
rules then in force should be amended, altered, or 
rescinded except by the annual general meeting every 
third year. The alterations made in 1906 provided that 
all Parliamentary candidates should accept the conditions 
of the Labour Party, and be subject to their Whip. The 
plaintiff contended that the rule providing for the main- 
tenance of a Parliamentary representative was ultra vires 
the Society, because it was outside the objects for which 
it was formed, and that, having regard to the provision for 
alteration in the rules every third year, the further altera- 
tion in 1906 was invalid. In the Court below Mr. Justice 
Nevitite held that the maintenance of a Parliament- 
ary representative was not ultra vires the Society, and 
that such members could agree to belong to what political 
party they pleased. He held further that as the rules of 
1906 had been duly passed and registered, and as they 
were intra vires, they were binding, though they did not 
in all respects comply with the internal rules of the 
Society as to the procedure to be followed in making 
new rules. This decision has just been reversed by the 
Court of Appeal. The Court of Appeal have held in sub- 
stance that it is ultra vires the Society to provide for 
Parliamentary representation at all; and, further, even if 
the maintenance of a Parliamentary representative was 
one of the objects for which the Society was created, it 
would be illegal to contract to pay a member in return 
for his promise to vote with a particular party. 

Now it is clear that it is the second of the grounds 
upon which the decision of the Court of Appeal is based 
which raises the important question of constitutional law. 
On the first point opinions may well differ. But the 
second is a question the right solution of which is of 
fundamental importance to the well-being of any system 
of representative government. It was pointed out by 
Lord Justice Fuetcuer Movuron that if the acts of the 
Trades Union in this case were held to be legal it would 
be possible for any person A. to contract with another B. 
that, in return for the payment of election expenses and a 
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yearly salary by A., B. would vote as A. directs. As Lord’ 
Justice Farwenu put it, ‘‘ No one would attempt to 
defend an individual millionaire who subsidised members 
on the terms that they voted for a particular measure, or 
generally according to his directions, and the case is cer- 
tainly not improved by multiplying the subsidisers by 
seven, or by thousands, or by registering them as a Trade 
Union. If the payments were made from time to time 
as payments for each vote as it was given, the transaction 
would be too scandalous for any attempt at a defence, 
and I fail to see any difference between payment by the 
year and payment for each vote.’’ A Member of Par- 
lament is returned by each constituency to vote, not as 
his constituents direct, but as appears to him to be best 
for the country as a whole. This principle was laid 
down as early as HuizaseTu’s reign, and was enforced by 
Burkz in an eloquent passage which all Members of Par- 
liament should know by heart. 

But, it may be said, how is this principle consistent 
with our party organisation of the present day? A 
member is elected to support, let us say, Tariff Reform or 
Free Trade. He gets into Parliament, and the unexpected — 
happens. He is converted by his opponents. If he is an 
honourable man he will resign his seat so that his con- 
stituents may have the chance of expressing their views 
upon this change of front. Further, it may be said that 
the older view, enforced by Burxz, that a Member of 


- Parliament should consider the good of the country as. 


a whole, and should not hesitate to vote contrary to the 
wishes of his constituents if on mature consideration those 
wishes appeared to him to be mistaken, is quite incon- 
sistent with the large control exercised by modern con- 
stituencies, who are educated by the reports of debates. 
in Parliament, and the comments thereon in the public 
Press. When Burke wrote it might be said ‘‘ the fourth 
estate ’’ had not come to its own. Now there would be 
considerable force in this argument. The eighteenth cen- 
tury is not the twentieth. The party system was not the 
same then as now. Constituents, where there were con- 
stituents, were not so enlightened then as now. Some of 
Burgn’s views were apt to be reminiscent of the past even 
in the eighteenth century. But though we may admit 
that at the present day constituents exercise more control 
over their members than they did in the past, though we 
may admit that the exigencies of the party. system—the 
system by which ‘‘ government by a big meeting ”’ is 
rendered possible—make this control necessary, yet there 
is a clear distinction between hiring a member to obtain 
a seat and to vote as the hirer pleases, and choosing a 


member to vote for a policy which he himself advocates 


and his constituents desire. In the first case the member 
is bound by contract to vote in a particular way. In the 
second case the member states what his views are, but he 
is in no way bound to adhere to them, and is in fact free 
to change his mind. No doubt if his views fundamentally 
change he should consult his constituents; but as a 
general rule his views are only generally explained to - 
them, and a considerable freedom of choice is left to him. 
In the one case he is a hired servant; in the other ease 
he is a trusted representative. As Lord Justice FLETCHER 
Mouton put it, ‘‘Any other view of the fundamental 
principles.of our law in this respect would, to my mind, | 
leave it open to any body of men of sufficient wealth or 
influence to acquire contractually the power to exercise 
that authority to govern the nation which the law compels 
individuals to surrender only to representatives, that is, 
to men who accept the obligations and the responsibility ‘ 
of the trust towards the public implied by this position.” 
Even if we were to admit that it was possible under our — 
modern system of party government to hire Members of 
Parliament to get seats and vote for a particular ticket, 
there is a further and a still more fatal objection to allow- 
ing a Trade Union to apply their funds for this purpose. 
Though a Member of Parliament may not be quite the 
free agent that he was in the past, it is quite clear that 
the State expects that each voter shall exercise his vote: 
freely and fearlessly. It is quite clear that he should not 
be in any way bribed or coerced to vote for a member of “4 
whom he disapproves. The whole apparatus of the Cre 
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‘rupt Practices Acts is directed to this one object. But if 

a Trade Union can levy a tax on its members to support 
a Member of Parliament who is bound by contract always 
to vote with the Labour Party, it is clear that the members 
will be compelled to assist in returning persons with 
whose politics they may not agree. 

“* Tt is not enough,’’ said Lord Justice FARWELL, ‘‘ to 
say that a man’s vote has not been influenced. It is also 
necessary for his freedom that he shall not have been 
coerced into supporting by money or otherwise the candi- 
date whom he wishes to oppose. It is really ludicrous 
‘to suggest that this choice is confined to voting on the 
day of the poll, A man who, throughout, desires the 
return of A., and yet wittingly and willingly assists to 
return B. by subscription or otherwise, stultifies him- 
self. . . . To constrain a man to such imbecility is both 
to injure and to insult him, and is, besides, an injury to 
the community in preventing freedom of election.’’ 

It seems to us that for these reasons the maintenance 
of this decision is essential if our system of representative 
government is to continue to be representative. We shall 
be much surprised if the House of Lords reverses it. If it 
maintains the decision we hope that Parliament, will not 
reverse it by statute—as it reversed the Taff Vale Case by 
the Trade Disputes Act. The Trade Union, by securing 
for itself immunity from action in respect of certain of its 
illegal acts, has introduced one anomaly into our con- 
stitutional law. It should not be allowed to introduce a 
‘second and far more serious departure from established 
‘principle. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF LONDON. 
1 is nearly thirty years since the London Topographical 
Society had its inaugural meeting in the Mansion 
‘House. In 1898 the society was reconstituted on a more 
restricted plan. Their main object was said to be the 
publication of a complete set of London maps, views and 
plans in facsimile, so that every period and every important 
‘change might be illustrated. It was further proposed to 
reproduce parish maps, tithe maps, surveying plans and 
‘similar documents which would illustrate the various 
localities at different periods. Their claim that by the 
accomplishment of these objects a mass of interesting and 
valuable material would be placed at the disposal of every 
‘student and lover of London history and topography has 
been amply justified. The first publication issued by the 
society as reconstituted was two sheets of Portrr’s 
““ Newest and Exactest Mapp of the Most Famous Citties 
London and Westminster, with their suburbs, and the 
manner of their streets,’’ circa 1660; and in one sheet of 
Norpen’s Map of London and his Map of Westminster, 
1593. Every year for the past ten years an additional 
rare map has been: reproduced so as to still further illus- 
trate the changes which have taken place since the days 
of Queen Enizaseru. The publications for 1908 are 
Wren’s drawings of Old St. Paul’s, in facsimile on two 
sheets, and Hounar’s ‘‘ Exact Surveigh of the Streets, 
Lanes and Churches contained within the Ruines of the 
City of London,’”’ 1667. The annual record of the 

society for the present year is of special interest. 
A brief commentary is given in it by Professor W. R. 
Leruasy of the two sheets issued by the society from 
the original drawings of Old St. Paul’s, now in the 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford, which have never 
before been worthily reproduced. The first sheet is a plan 
of the cathedral, drawn on a large scale and with con- 
siderable accuracy, the second is a section of Wren’s 
first scheme for rebuilding the cathedral. Professor 
Lermasy remarks that the plan finally settles that the 
‘church was twelve bays in length in the eastern as well 
as the western limb, and it further proves that the western 
‘towers were medieval work. The principal inaccuracies 
‘to be noted are the scale, the representation of the pillars 
of the eastern limb as similar to those of the nave, and 
drawing the east buttresses too shallow. Of the second 
‘sheet the following remarks are made :—‘‘ The sectional 
‘drawing is entitled, ‘7 Section of the same as No. 6.’ 
‘On the Dome space is written in ‘0. Wrenn 1666,’ It 
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shows the scheme prepared by Wren just before the Great 
Fire, in which he proposed to retain the medieval choir 
and rebuild the Norman nave and transepts. The lower 
level of the nave was to be carried back into the choir, as 


_ shown on the drawing, which, fortunately, carefully re- 


presents three bays of the medieval structure. This 
most valuable document has been engraved on a small 
scale in Lonaman’s ‘ Three Cathedrals ’; but the drawing 
itself is large enough to show all the forms of the window 
tracery. According to the scale the height to the crown 
of the vault was 84 feet from the lower level. This 
section reveals another point in which the plan was in- 
accurate, for it shows one of the bays as wider than the 
others, and this agrees with Duapauz.’’ The London 
Topographical Society are rendering invaluable service 
by the reproduction of such unique documents. The 
sectional drawing was no doubt prepared at the time when 
WREN was appointed by commission, under the great seal 
in 1663, to survey and report upon the condition of St. 
Paul’s and on the best mode of repairing the much 
damaged structure. He also in that year fitted up the 
choir for divine service. 

Half of the entire volume is occupied by a contribution 


| from Mr. Pamip Norman on ‘‘ London City Churches 


that Escaped the Great Fire.”’ Eighty-six churches were 
destroyed in 1666 and twenty-one churches survived, of 
which only eight now remain, viz. All Hallows, Barking; 
St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield ; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate ; St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate; St. Helen, Bishopsgate; St. Katherine Cree 
and St. Olave, Hart Street. Eleven of the other churches 
were reconstructed in the course of the eighteenth century. 
The history of the buildings is given with a close attention 
to detail, especially in personal matters. But in no case 
does Mr. Norman give any reasons as to how ithese 
churches escaped the conflagration or the equally destruc- 
tive neglect of subsequent years. Prpys, in his Diary 
under date September 5, tells us:—‘‘ About two in the 
morning my wife calls me up and tells me of new cryes 
of fire, it being come to Barking Church (All Hallows), 
which is at the bottom of our lane. I up; and finding it 
so, resolved presently to take her away, and did and took 
my gold, which was about 2,350]. ... But going to 
the fire, I find by the blowing up of houses and the great 
help given by the Workmen out of the King’s yards, sent up 
by Sir W. Pan, there is a good stop given to it as well as at 
Marke Lane end as ours; it having only burned the dyall 
of Barking Church and part of the porch, and was there 
quenched.’’ One reason for their survival may have been 
the fact that all the eight churches were practically on the 
circumference of the fire zone stretching from Barking to 
Smithfield. 

All Hallows, Barking, had undergone restoration about 
thirty years before the Great Fire at the hands of a Mr. 
Goopwin, “‘ the mathemitician,’’? who was told to visit 
other churches for guidance. The principal items in the 
expenditure of 1,400]. were, making new the windows and 
painting the steeple, 4001. ; painting and gilding the nave, 
2301.;.a new roof, 2001.; plumbers’ work and lead for 
roof, 801. There were certain incidental expenses in 
addition, such as 2s. 9d. commission to Mr. Sronz Kiva, 
a surveyor, for his advice, and ‘‘ 11. 8s. for a rondlett of 
Canarie wine given to Mr. Sronz in recompence for his 
advice.’’ Among the vestry minutes is an order dated 
December 16, 1657, for the erection of stocks and 
whipping-post, required by the. statute at the Churchyard 
corner in Tower Street, against Mr. Lowz’s, the draper’s, 
with a convenient shed over them. Mr. Norman does not 
commit himself to a definite opinion as to whether Inco 
Jones, as is usually supposed, prepared the design for 
St. Katherine Cree, when the church was reconstructed 
in 1628. He describes it as a curious mixture, the details 
being of that debased Renaissance type which shows 
Flemish or German influence, and which. we are accus- 
tomed ‘to call Jacobean, while the general design . is 
more or less Gothic. It is believed that there was a 
church on the site of St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, 
in Saxon if not in Roman times,- though the stractuis 
as seen at present is chiefly the product of careful restora- 
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tion. Henry Hupson with several members of his crew 
attended a service in St. Ethelburga’s four days previous 
to setting out on his voyage to discover a passage by the 
North Pole to Japan and China. Not many years ago 
this church narrowly escaped destruction under the Union 
of Benefices Act. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great were both outside the City wall, and 
Aurun, the founder of the former, and Ranerg, of the 
latter, were intimately connected in missionary work. 

The Topographical Society issued four years ago a 
reproduction in twelve sheets of Morpen & Lea’s Map 
of London, Westminster and Southwark, which dates 
from 1682. In the volume which has just appeared an 
ample commentary on it is given by Mr. Wauter L. 
Sprprs. The credit of making the first scientific survey 
of London should be given to Winu1am Moraan and JoHN 
Oaitpy ; for Ropert Morprn and Purmurp Lea were only 
responsible for a revised edition published in 1732. Until 
the Great Fire Jonn Oainpy had gained a livelihood as a 
man of letters; but losing his property in that catastrophe 
he recommenced life as a cosmographer and geographical 
printer, in which capacity he received the patronage of 
Kine CuHarues II. and was a sworn surveyor to the 
Corporation. At the top of the map are thirteen views 
of public buildings, while at the bottom is a panoramic 
view of London and Westminster from the Surrey side. 
Only two theatres are shown, viz. the King’s Theatre 
in Drury Lane and the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Gardens. 
But we are told that the City still remains much as it was 
at the end of the seventeenth century. The authors of 
the plan, in including a view of St. Paul’s, were forced to 
imagine the appearance of some part of the incomplete 
building, and they confess that ‘‘ the rest is added accord- 
ing to the best information we could get, hoping it may 
not be very unlike when finished.’’ 

A second instalment is given of the Notes on Salway’s 
plan of the road from.Hyde Park Corner to Counter’s 
Bridge, contributed by Colonel W. F. Pripravx, C.S.1., 
in 1904. Mr. F. G. Hiuron Price contributes a fourth 
article on the Signs of Old London. 

Six years ago Lorp Roszsery, in his speech as pre- 
sident, suggested that the society should endeavour to 
form a library of books dealing exclusively with London, 
and which would include reprints of scarce volumes, 
excerpts from massive volumes which do not solely relate 
to London, together with documents bearing upon it. 
That this excellent proposal has not yet been realised 
is probably due to the insufficiency of general support. 

he Topographical Society are, however, becoming in- 
creasingly popular, and may soon find themselves in a 
position to take steps to establish such an addition. At 
present the mass of historical evidence dealing with 
London is spread over such a wide area as to discourage 
all but the most persevering students. The members of 
the society are themselves so enthusiastic that they may 
feel out of sympathy with less diligent inquirers. It 
should, however, be remembered that only in exceptional 
cases can the necessary time be given to follow the mazes 
into which most students now find themselves. The 
Topographical Society have a duty and right to focus all 
the resources in one place. 


——_—. 


TRADE AND ART.* 


fib IONS on the relations between trade and art are of 

two kinds, dependent upon whether they are intended 
for private or public consumption. In public on official 
occasions art is made to appear in the form prescribed by a 
romantic convention. It is placed in the seat of honour, 
attired in \State robes, with trade and industry on either 
side grateful for patronage and protection. But when freed 
from the responsibilities and traditions of public life there 
is a general disposition to represent art as an expensive and 
superfluous worry, like pot hats, wedding presents or other 
similar concessions to*tradition. , 


* Abstract of a paper by Mr. Frank Stuart Murray, read at a 
meeting of the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators at 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C. 
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Every age shows some changed and characteristic phas. 
of the struggle for existence and its influence upon the art 
of that age, each phase affecting adversely or favourabl: 
different areas, From pictorial or sculptural representation 
or from actually existing objects one can make up a practi 
cally unbroken record illustrating the technic arts of design 
from the times of the earliest Pyramid builders down to thi 
end of the eighteenth century. Of the myriads upon myriad 
of things adapted by the ingenuity and artistic sense of mai 
with infinite diversity of purpose, not one will be found of i 
poor order of artistic merit or inapt in design. This is <¢ 
very remarkable fact when viewed in conjunction witl 
another equally remarkable—the almost universal lack o, 
artistic qualities in similar productions in the last sixty 
years. The nineteenth century had everything seemingly ir 
its favour—an artistic tradition unbroken for centuries, ¢ 
leisured and cultivated people, great industrial wealth anc 
a fuller measure of social and political freedom than- any 
previous generation. “Social and political development, 
though more rapid of late years, has been continuous since 
the fifteenth century. But the one change which has ran 
counter to the flow of the tide of progress is the decadence 
of the technic arts. Nothing resembling it has ever been 
seen before. The arts have suffered partial eclipse in times 
when barbaric immigrations overflowed and absorbed the 
civilisations of conquered States. But the destroyers brought 
an art with them, primitive and archaic, but healthy and 
vigorous. aes 

It is not to any changes in social or economic conditions 
this decadence should be attributed; the evidence would 
seem to point the other way. It is entirely due to the great 
alteration which has taken place in the ideals of life con- 
temporaneously with social and economic changes. Every 
civilisation has accomplished its destiny under the stress of 
some paramount shaping force. Religion, the State, the 
race, each has in turn predominated. With the nineteenth 
century begins a new epoch with a changed ideal—material, 
industrial and productive, a beneficial influence in many 
ways and not necessarily hurtful to the arts, yet it has 
proved fatal to them. 

Compare the conditions of life and the artistic produc- 
tions of two such widely differing eras as the Roman 
dominion under the first Cesars and the Ottoman monarchy 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and then apply 
the comparison to the present conditions of the arts of 
design. Contrasted with each other in respect of the arts 
these periods suffer little by comparison. Each has its dis- 
tinguishing excellence. Rome was the greater builder ; 
though the sixteenth-century mosques are marvellous struc- 
tures they were undisguised copies of Roman work. The 
Ottoman art found its native expression in an exquisite 
intricacy of ornament and in glowing colour. The para- 
mount ideal of Rome was the State. To the ordinary Roman 
of those days there stretched outside the limits of the empire 
a mysterious beyond—formless, limitless, terrible. The 
empire was a vast oasis wherein lay safety and happiness. 
The ideal of all was the service of the State. Wealth was 
represented mainly by real estate; the inyesting class, the 
shareholder, had practically no existence. Handicraft and 
labour were, except in the principal towns, largely servile. 
Traders were mostly makers, not solely dealers. Dealing 
was confined almost exclusively to agricultural produce and 
foreign commodities. The religion of the Roman world was 
little more than a comfortable tradition. The place of the 
artist in the social scheme was not very different from that 
in all historical periods except the present. Design in the 
handicraft arts was part of the business of the craftsman. 
The idea of designing as a function apart from making had 
luckily not occurred to anybody. The lesser artists were 
workmen whose wares were sold in the market-place. Those 
of renown laboured for wealthy patrons. The unifying force 
of the great period of Roman rule is to be found in its 
conception of the State, and the ultimate disruption of the 
empire was foreshadowed by the ‘dwindling of the spirit of 
public virtue, of the fealty to Rome. 

Between those times and the Ottoman monarchy over 4 
thousand years had passed. The Roman empire of the East 
was still in being, her power circumscribed by the extent of 
the capital city. Across the narrow strait, hardly wider 
than a river, were the outposts of the Turk, and within @ 
hundred years their hosts camped before the walls of Vienna 
and the Turkish ensign was an unwelcome sight from the 
walls of Dover and Southampton. The period of the early 


‘Ottoman monarchy was one of the greatest epochs of civili- 


sation, and it represents faithfully a social order inspired 


| and shaped by a religious ideal. Before the law of Mahomet 
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all men and all races are equal. The ruler holds his 
authority as the direct spiritual successor of the prophet— 
the Emir of the faithful, not the Emir of the Turks. The 
Koran is the statute-book of the law in all Mahommedan 
courts. Within its pages Islam finds not alone command- 
ments, but wisdom and counsel for all the common businesses 
of life. However markedly different were the ideals of the 
Ottoman and the Roman, we find equally sharp contrasts 
in their social order. Unlettered and simple, the Turks 
inherited the virtues and defects of their nomad ancestors. 
The great bulk followed pastoral or agricultural pursuits. 
The handicrafts arts flourished, and formed the sole outlet 
for the artistic faculties of the race. It was significant of 
the pervading influence of their faith that the verses of the 
Koran traced in the noble decorative character of the Arab 
alphabet formed one of the principal motives of design. 

In these two epochs there are two distinct types, two 
experiments in the march of civilisation towards the in- 
finitely distant solution, each remarkable for great virtues 
and great failings, and each, though appealing in a different 
tongue, charged with a wonderful message for the arts. This 
message comes to a generation with an ideal utterly unlike 
any that have preceded. The great central ideals that alone 
have made organised society possible in earlier ages have 
fulfilled their purpose. A settled and definite code of justice 
and morals and a balanced political system have assured 
peace, security and personal freedom and liberty of thought. 
Man is born to fairly comfortable times. The world has 
settled down to the pursuit of wealth as an end, and the 
conquerors direct their hordes from Lombard Street and 
Park Lane. Their sons barter the birthright of the free air 
for the dark labour of the mine. The peaceful manipulation 
of labour and the products of Nature have now become the 
object of general emulation. It is a world of business. But 
there is an ideal of business not to be confounded with the 
real business, the making of things. .And that ideal is 
nakedly the mere dealing in them; not the selling of the 

_product of our own skill and labour, but that of others. 
This idea of business is not to make a thing well and sell it 
well, but to sell anything, no matter how bad, and to sell it 
at a good profit. 

To the rapid and wide development of this illegitimate 
spirit of dealing, this abuse of trade, should be justly attri- 
buted the downfall of design in the technic arts. This fury 
of dealing is an essentially different thing from trade. The 
trader has a real interest in and ‘knowledge of the thing 
dealt with. He is, or should be, the manufacturer. The 
dealer has no interest in anything but the profit. Trade is 
now recognised as one of the great unconscious civilising 
forces, though with unbounded possibilities of evil. The 
independence of the republics of the Middle Ages was sus- 
tained by the trade of which their geographical position 


assured the command. The study of the institutions and | 


laws of the early trading communities shows in the clearest 
of lights these essential differences between trade and deal]- 
ing. They were organised into guilds or crafts, made up of 
men actually working or assisting skilled production by 
direction or superintendence. The holders of the offices of 
honour and charge were selected from among those personally 
expert in their trade. 

It may be asked with some show of reason why the entire 
responsibility for the decline of art should be laid to the 
account of the dealer, who must have existed in all periods. 
It may be said that dealing has a hurtful tendency, but its 
peculiar capacity for evil has developed in this century out 
of all measure owing to its having become a controlling 
force, a social ideal, and every other consideration is a 
hindrance. What interest has a shareholder in the artistic 
»r durable qualities of the goods which bring profit? The 
only questions asked are, ‘‘What sells most readily?”’ 
‘“‘ What carries the largest profit? ’’ All qualities add appre- 
ciably to the cost. The maker of to-day is in the hands of 
the dealer ; nearly every class is in the hands of the dealer. 
The growing tendency is for the actual master to dissociate 
himself from his craft. Grandfather, a master craftsman ; 
father, head of a manufacturing business ; son, the manag- 
ing director of a limited company, with an unlimited ignor- 
ance of a manufacture declining in every quality but output. 
Is it a matter of wonder that even two generations have been 
needed to effect the debasement of design? The man himself 
sinks to that which he is called to-day—a mechanic. Of 
course, in such an age we ought to,be provided with some 
picturesque rendering of the spirit of the times. We are 
not yet far enough away to give a local habitation and a 
name to the master spirit of dealing. He is not called the 
dealer ; he goes. two syllables better, he is the ‘‘ operator.”’ 


This majestic being never does anything; he simply ‘‘ con- 
trols.’” To reach that summit we must get on, not by 
beautiful and dexterous craftsmanship, by industry and 
knowledge and patience, but by organising the lesser minds 
who care for things like those. 

It is often suggested that the decline of the arts is due to 
a stress of competition, which is supposed to affect every- 
thing adversely. But there is nothing especially hurtful in 
competition ; quite the other. It is equally a mistake to 
suppose this age to be specially remarkable for the fierceness 
of competition. The most celebrated artists of the Renais- 
sance competed against each other. The sixteenth century 
was an age of keen competitive effort, and its artistic 
achievement has never been excelled. The distinguishing 
feature of the competition of to-day is not the severity of 
the struggle, but its unscrupulousness and the meanness of 
the prize. The competition is to get out of actually making 
anything. A competition to be salesman, or manager, or 
superintendent, or to direct somebody else to do something, 
anything but the competition of skilled hands and eyes, or 
the finer faculties of the imagination or intellect. 

Examples are plentiful to-day of an awakening of public 
consciousness. . The most hopeful sign is the revival of 
genuine handicraft arts in workshops under strict trading 
conditions. Among much that is genuine there is a not 
inconsiderable part that is little more than mere affectation 
and some that is certainly false. The speculator’s eyes are 
very wide open to anything that promises to have money in 
it. If artists’ guilds and handicraft associations become 
reasonably profitable you may be quite sure that it will not 
be long before a persevering attempt will be made to exploit 
them. But that danger does not threaten yet; the title is 
the only thing that has been ‘‘ appropriated.”’ 

The other means which the movement for the succour of 
the helpless and destitute arts has adopted has been the 
foundation of State Art Departments. Schools have been 
established, schemes of instruction compiled, medals, awards 
and certificates distributed, all for the fostering and nourish- 
ment of the technic art. Yet the resources of an enlightened 
and generous public spirit have been wrongly applied. It 
is not with the artist or craftsman you should begin. It is 
with the trader, the manufacturer. The craftsman has not 
degraded himself; he has simply yielded to the force of 
certain economic laws which require the exercise of his craft 
to be carried on under the conditions of stringency. Cheap- 
ness is demanded as the primary condition. Art is a 
secondary or indifferent quality. The true remedy is the 
training and artistic education of the being who dictates 
the terms of the demand. It is the trader who should have 
these attentions, and should be rewarded correspondingly 
with the artistic excellence of his wares, Give him the medal 
‘and renown and award. Make it to his interest to have able 
craftsmen and fine design, and insist upon his having the 
facilities for cultivating personal taste and knowledge of the 
arts. Take something off his income-tax if he is the holder 
of an art master’s certificate. That would be greatly more 
effective than spending over schools. With a healthy condi- 
tion of manufacture in artistic industries, with a demand 
not solely regulated by the mechanics of profit-making, the 
workman would sustain the traditions of the past. <A be- 
ginning might be made by shutting up some of the art 
schools and expending the money upon grants to selected 
manufacturers, who would undertake to keep ateliers in their 
workshops, subject to proper regulation, to secure efficient 
instruction. Let these ateliers compete against each other, 
and let them be the recognised State schools of design. 
Article the pupil to the State, if you like, for a period of 
five to seven years. Why should we not have State appren- 
ticeship in technic arts? We have it in the army and navy. 
What is the value of the existing awards to an artist seek- 
ing employment ? Whatever the guarantee, he is no more 
to the dealer who does not want art than a symbol of addi- 
tional cost. And this must be so until such time as art is as 
vital and interesting to the trader as good material and 
honest dealing. That is to say, when he is himself some- 
thing of the artist. 

There is another party to be considered—the public. The 
influence of the general buyer has been greatly and purposely 
exaggerated. The man in the street has got to buy what 
there is to buy. The course of fashion in articles of attire 
proves this. Does the public settle the fashion? The public 
have nothing whatever to do with it. Is art more than a 
hobby, one of the many airs and graces of civilisation, an 
amusement or pastime which we all agree to take seriously 
while winking the other eye? Is there anything in it more 
vital than football or golf or amateur photography, or may 
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it be left out of account when reckoning up the real business 
of life? It would require great courage to give any other 
response than the one required by convention. 

But if anyone wants to know what they really think about 
art let them find out what place it occupies for them in the 
social scheme and how much they would be prepared to 
sacrifice in its interest. It is no sacrifice to give out a 
superfluity to the funds of an art school or to attend a prize 
distribution. Will anyone risk a trade competition, or 
decline to sell an ugly thing in preference to a _ better- 
designed, because it is a little cheaper? Will anybody do one 
of these things for the sake of beauty and fitness in design ? 
To use a homely but effective form of speech, ‘‘Is there 
anything in it?’’ If the age is prepared to do any more 
than pay a hypocritical homage to art as the symbol of 
affluence, it may still play an important part in the great 
drama of life; but to do this, to have any real effectiveness 
it must be more than the plaything of the rich or the object 
of mere conventional preference. For a distributed influence, 
a penetration and diffusion of the artistic spirit, we have to 
look to the trader and the manufacturer. A reversion must 
be made to the natural conditions that universally obtained 
before the last century, when the trader was a master of his 
craft and prepared to make some sacrifice to maintain the 
dignity and worthiness of his occupation. The alternative 
is the abandonment of art and the lordship of monstrous 
industrial combinations where manufacturers are alike in- 
different, pawns in a game played by the rapacious. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


Q* Thursday evening, December 10, Sir Edward J. 
Poynter, President of the Royal Academy, distributed 
the prizes gained by students in the Royal Academy Schools. 
Among the Academicians who accompanied the President 
were Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir George Frampton, Sir 
Ernest Waterlow, Sir Luke Fildes, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 
Briton Riviere, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. D. Murray, Mr. 
John MacWhirter, Mr. J. G. Jackson, Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. W. Hamo Thornycroft, and Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie; and the following Associates:—Mr. J. 
Belcher, Mr. W. L. Colton, Mr. A. S. Cope, Mr. F. Cowper, 
Mr. A. Hacker, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. A. Parsons, Mr. 
H. A. Pegram, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, and Mr. J. J. Shannon. 
There was a large attendance of students and their friends. 

The President, while distributing the prizes, referred to 
the improvement that was shown in the competition for the 
draped figure. The collection of cartoons in that com peti- 
tion this year were the best, he said, that he had seen upon 
their walls. The treatment of drapery was one of the most 
important studies any art student could undertake, for 
drapery was among the most difficult mediums an artist had 
to deal in, not drapery as costume, but the abstract sense of 
it as the expression of figure and movement. There was 
also improvement, said the President, in the drawings of the 
figure from life, an improvement upon the same work last 
year, but it still fell short of the required standard and the 
Council still withheld the award. 

The following is a list of the prizes and prize-winners :— 
Landscape painting,—In an Orchard, Creswick prize (301.), 
Mabel Genevieve Dicker; design in monochrome for a figure 
picture—Elijah Raising the Widow’s Son, TI. Kings, 
chap. xvii., Armitage prizes, 1st (307.) and bronze medal, 
Amy Joanna Fry, 2nd (101.), Hetty Muriel Bentwich : 
design for the decoration of a portion of a public building— 
Husbandry, prize (401.), Amy Joanna Fry; cartoon of a 
draped figure—A Draped Female Figure on a Wind-swept 
Séa-shore, silver medal and prize (25].), Marianne H. W. 
Robilliard ; painting of a figure from the life—silver medal, 
ist, Margaret Lindsay Williams; silver medal, 2nd, 
Dorothy Webster Hawkesley ; painting of a head from the 
life—silver medal, 1st, Stanley Edward Hewitt; silver 
medal, 2nd, Charles Vincent Holder; perspective drawing 
in outline (open to painters and sculptors only)—the 
Library of the Royal Academy looking towards the quad- 
rangle, silver medal, no competition; set of six drawings of 
a figure from the life—1et prize (201.) and silver medal, not 
awarded; 2nd prize (151.), Kenneth Edwin Wootton; 3rd 
prize (101.), Mabel Genevieve Dicker (disqualified owing to 
having received the same prize before) ; set of three studies of 
drapery—silver medal, not awarded; model of a design— 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 1st prize (301.), John Angel; 2nd 
prize (101.), Perey Bryant Baker; model of a bust from the 
life—silver medal, Ist, John Angel; silver medal, 2nd, Allan 


Gairdner Wyon; model of a-design containing figure and 


' magnificent domination. 


ornament—a Running Design for a Frieze round a Library, 
silver medal, William Wheatley Wagstaff ; set of four models 
of a figure from the life—ist prize (201.) and silver medal, 
John Angel; 2nd prize (151.), Percy Bryant Baker; design 
in architecture—An Open-air Bath of Architectural Cha- 
racter situated in a Public Park, travelling studentship 
(601.), Louis de Soissons; set of architectural drawings—The 
Strand Entrance to Somerset House, silver medal, 1st, 
Richard Bertram Ling; silver medal, 2nd, Henry Quilter; 
architectural design—prize (251.), Louis de Soissons; per- 
spective drawing in outline (open to architects only)—Strand 
‘Entrance to Somerset House from the Courtyard Side, silver 
medal, no competition ; original composition in ornament— 
prize (101.), no competition; set of drawings of an architec- 
tural design—lst prize (151.), Philip Edward Webb; 2nd 
prize (101.), David Wickham Ayre; architectural design 
with coloured decoration—a Domed Chapel, silver medal, 
Alan Binning. 

Landseer scholarships of 40]. a year, tenable for one year, 
were awarded—in painting, to Philip Stuart Paice, Hugh 
Edmond, F. M. de Poix, Gerald Leslie Brockhurst, and 
Harold Notley ; in sculpture to Millicent Wadham, William 
Charles Matthias, William Charles King, and Allan 
Gairdner Wyon. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE ordinary general fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held: on Monday 
evening at 9 Conduit Street, W. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. Ernest George, and there was a large 
attendance of members. The hon. secretary, Mr, Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., said he had to announce with regret the 
decease of Mr. John Peter, who had been elected an Associate 
in 1888. 
A paper was read by Mr. T. R. Spencr on— 


The Elements of Design in Internal Decoration. 


Having referred to examples of the decorator’s art which 
have come down to us from the past, the author said there 
was no reason why we should be complete slaves to their 
Neither should we in any way 
despise the triumphs in line, form, or colour on which the 
ancients have set the seal of beauty. From the savage races 
to those which have attained to intellectual and artistic 
fulness we find an equal instinct and love for colour and its 
disposition in beautiful shapes. Why should we of the 
twentieth century be denied crystallisation of such figments 
of beauty in colour and shapes as may have drifted into the 
net of our most fervid moods—moods from which invention 
springs and an intenser clearness of vision of things lovely _ 
in themselves, of distinction in style, and sympathy with 
the architect’s creation? In the first place there is the 
decoration which is entirely the architect’s achievement, in 
more or less permanent materials, forming, not only the 
anatomy, but much of the clothing of his werk—the design 
and disposition, for instance, of such materials as wood, 
stone, metal, marble, tiles, glass, gesso, mosaic, &c.—the 
unity of all this expressing his own particular art, From 
this single partnership great things have been accomplished, 
which are treasured as ideals by most students. 

The olive, the laurel, the pomegranate, the orange, the 
vine and its leafage, &c., the curving festoons for horizontal 
shapes, the pendant for vertical shapes, and the circular 
wreath for telling expression at a distance, all these have 
had a long domination in architecture, and go to prove that 
there is a limited number of things in nature than can be 
used with success, In the way of natural forms as decora- 
tive elements, the Egyptians have shown what can be done 
with the lotus, the cane, and binding bands of reeds. The 
festoon has become in careless hands a very baggy sort of 
detail, generally dubbed the swag, a term which rightly 
indicates its debasement. 

The author deprecated the present fashion of painting 
nearly everything white. The use of white on all occasions 
becomes extremely monotonous, indicates a certain poverty 
of thought, and belongs to the transitory interest of things 
easily done. The full and sumptuous quality of colour in 
decoration seems the rarest and most difficult to attain, the 
predominance of primaries being essential: such schemes 
maintain their interest longest, mellowing rather than de- 
teriorating in tone. As decoration the greatest triumphs : 
in colour and design have been set within the compass of a- 
frame ; and with such examples as an incentive the standard 
of our work should reach: higher. 
‘““Daphnephoria ” has left us one of the great decorative 
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pictures of the world, containing as it does much of the 
finest elements of decoration in the procession of singing chil- 
dren, youths, and women, carrying the beautiful symbols 
of their faith through the olive groves, beyond which is seen 
the city of the violet crown set against the Attic sky. The 
landscape alone is a great decoration. 

Decoration on the higher scale seems a thing of the past. 
What little that is done trends rather to a technique—that 
is, a kind of swagger of the brush—rather than to an effort 
to create pictorial decoration which shall be an embodiment 
of things beautiful. The sincerity and reverence of the 
primitives, though lame in technique from a modern point 
of view, have a more lasting interest. 

The author discussed the merits and defects of various 
decorative materials—marble, bronze, copper, wrought iron, 
&c.—and dealt at length with the treatment of gesso, gild- 
ing, friezes, carved wood, wall coverings, heraldry, glass, 
sculpture, painter’s work and materials, &c. 

To the author there seemed great possibilities for architec- 
ture set within architecture as an adjunct in decoration. 
Architecture is really the basis and beginning of design, and 
that which it has accomplished in the creation of forms, 
contours, disposition of vertical and horizontal lines cannot 
be overlooked by those who set out to give us a great pictorial 
or decorative composition. When speaking of architecture 
within architecture the author explained that he was think- 
ing of the beauty and fitness of many cities (if painted with 
a decorator’s instinct) to fill with success rectangular spaces, 
either vertical or horizontal, which may be appointed by the 
architect. These cities as subjects required careful selection. 
Some were decorative in themselves, for instance, Jerusalem, 
from the hill of Scopus behind the Mount of Olives; Athens, 
from Lycabettus set against the Saronic Gulf and Pelopon- 
nesian mountains; Milan set within the Lombard plain 
from Bergamo; Saragossa, with the steely blue of the 
Pyrenees behind, as seen from the south. The point of sight 
should not be near, so that due justice would be given 
to the harmonies of the atmosphere in which they are en- 
folded, Accuracy of detail is important, but not so much so 

/as a grasp of the fine contours and colour gradations in a 
big sort of way. 

Landscape, too, has great decorative possibilities. There 
is at present a tendency to use so-called classic landscapes 
(made at home) in which hard, strongly outlined rolling 
clouds, doubtful classic buildings, and large trees are set in 
vistas of brown tones only. A real classic landscape is a 
great revelation of its fitness for decoration. In the land 
where classic art had its birth very little rearrangement is 
needed. There in itself one finds composition tones and 
colour harmonies. Planes and values are all in order, mak- 
ing a refulgent yet sober composition. 

The author felt that there was an opportunity now for a 
great Renaissance in decorative design. Donatello, Mino de 
Fiesole, and other Italians with their genius achieved a per- 
sonal and perfect culmination from the study of the rather 
limited Roman remains that were within reach. They were 
essentially modern, and were influenced by the fashion of 
the moment and ready to embody any new thought for the 
glorification of their work. Now, in the twentieth century, 
our treasures of Greek art are largely multiplied and easily 

_ available in the British Museum, and in the incomparable 
Parthenon frieze the decorative bronze ornaments, coins, 
and hundreds of other jewels of art are shown the best 
qualities of dignity and restraint in design for students who 
have the fervour and ambition to recreate a style that shall 
be on a par with, yet quite distinct from, the fourteenth- 
century Italians, and of a freshness and interest as cannot 
be evolved from a period of decadence. 

The author disclaimed any intention of laying down laws 
for the treatment of any department, as the dimensions, 
schemes of lighting, &c. His impression was that design 
had its birth from vague memories of beautiful things seen ; 
if careful notes were made for reference in the actual work of 
creation the operation meant death to the imagination. 

Ornament and the spaces for its disposition needed new 
thoughts and careful consideration as to the disposition of 
lines and areas—of the separate details of the ornament— 
and the amount and variety of decoration already achieved 
by the architect in the use of mouldings, modelled forms, &c. 
The battle could only be fought out on the walls or spaces 
_ allotted for treatment to the decorator by the architect, and 
to this there was no royal road to the creation of any work 
of art. Consequently such creations could not grow into 
shape without much tribulation and strained endeavour. 

__ A vote of thanks to Mr. Spence was proposed by Mr. R. 
Awnnine Bett, who referred to the wide range of historical 


- been doing that sort of work before. 


art sketched out by the lecturer. He asked whether there 
was any possible canon of scale, for no two artists seemed able 
to agree as to the right proportions to be given to the human 
figure in a decorative work. He wished the lecturer and the 
leading artists would thresh the problem out, and decide, 
for the guidance of others, what should be the basis to work 
upon, the size of mouldings, say, in proportion to the height 
of work above the spectator, and that of ornamentation in 
regard to the human figure. 

Professor Recrnatp T, Biromrigtp, A.R.A., seconded the 
motion, remarking that the chief question for them as archi- 
tects was what was the relation of their art to the sister arts 
of sculpture and painting. A building designed by an archi- 
tect ought to be a great and independent conception in itself. 

Mr. Grorce Husparp, F.S.A., supported the resolution, 
and pointed out the artistic value of using a large quantity 
of white in any decorative composition. 

Professor Grratp C, Morra also spoke. 

Mr. Joun D. Cracz regretted that the author had drifted 
into bye-ways of details and processes of decoration, whereas 
what was wanted was to know how to decorate a building 
as a whole.” To allot a certain space in a building as one to 
be treated decoratively was wrong in principle. He certainly 
differed from the suggestion to utilise white as a background, 
as tending to isolate the work ; the employment of white for 
backgrounds was hurtful to the eye of the spectator, and was, 
moreover, the last refuge of the destitute. 

The vote of thanks having been put from the chair was 
carried with acelamation, and was briefly acknowledged by 
Mr. Spence. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


T the last meeting of the above Society Councillor 
J. 8. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, read a paper on 
**Housing and Town Planning.’? He began by observing 
that he was not to dogmatise, but merely to discuss with 
them a very difficult problem and set them talking. The 
present housing conditions of the poorer classes, and above 
all the poorest classes were, he said, thoroughly bad. They 
had to reform those conditions. As far as reformation was 
concerned ten years’ experience of strenuous unhovelling had 
not borne out the prophecy that the result would be a housing 
famine, because there were more void dwellings in Birming- 
ham now than there were when the work was started. The 
difficulty experienced in Sheffield of finding open spaces or 
playgrounds for children was equally acute in Birmingham, 
but they were getting over it, and he was perfectly satisfied 
that if only the people of Sheffield would make up their 
mind to have these open spaces they would get them. 

The second part of the subject, slum prevention, Mr. 
Nettlefold dealt with at greater length. They would all 
agree that the modern suburb was infinitely better than the 
slum, but it was still most unsatisfactory. There were too 
many houses per acre, and often in these suburbs, where the 
question of small open spaces was far easier than in the 
centre, there were none. What were the causes? He gave 
four. The first was that for various reasons land was held 
up, usually to get a certain price. He ventured to suggest 
to land-owners and their advisers that they sometimes made 
business mistakes, The policy of smaller profits and quicker 
returns was what he advocated. A second reason why things 
were as bad as they were was the excessive cost of estate 
development, and the fact that local authorities had no power 
to make concessions to public-spirited landowners who were 
willing to restrict the number of houses per acre, and pro- 
vide open spaces and allotments. The present state of legisla- 
tion resulted in landowners not having sufficient capital to 
develop their estates, which were left undeveloped or sold 
to the speculative builder, otherwise known as the creator 


of the modern suburb. 


A third reason was local authorities attempted to do 


_everything themselves. They insisted on building the houses 


for the people instead of leaving other people to do it, and 
seeing that it was done properly. Their primary duty was 
not to construct, but to supervise, and he wanted local 
authorities to assist everybody who was willing to help in 
housing the people. He hoped that neither Sheffield nor any 
other English city would set to work to plan out its town 
in five minutes. The first thing to do was to make a survey, 
the second to study, and the third to co-opt those who had 
Town councillors were 
excellent in their way, but they did not know everything, 


and he hoped they would apply to those who did. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


America has lost a distinguished architect by the death 
on December 7, after an operation, of Mr. Wriu1am 
Martin AIKEN, in his fifty-fourth year. He was one of 
the pupils of H.. H. Ricuarpson at Boston, and began 
the practice of his profession at Cincinnati, where he also 
taught in the Art Academy. From 1895 to 1897 he was 
supervising architect to the U.S. Treasury. In that 
capacity he designed the Government buildings for the 
expositions at Atlanta, Nashville, and Omaha, as well as 
the Mints at Philadelphia and Denver. On leaving 
Washington he entered practice in New York, and was 
consulting architect for the city during the mayoralty of 
Mr. Seta Low. He was for a short time a lecturer on 
architecture at the Columbia University. Mr. ArkEn 
‘collaborated with Mr. RussEeuu Sturats in the compilation 
of the ‘* Dictionary of Architecture.’’ 


Mr. Micuaznt Symons, chairman of the Royal Glasgow 
Institute, in distributing teachers’ diplomas at the Glasgow 
School of Art, dwelt upon the apostolate of the art teacher. 
He maintained that the individual who. chose this career 
should not be content with obtaining a mere technical 
knowledge for himself, but that he must acquire at all 
costs an art instinct and enthusiasm. Given this he can 
never look upon the teaching of art as a task .of drudgery. 
We are at one with him when he describes the ideal teacher 
as a thinking, intelligent individual, who draws out and 
educates art instincts ready and eager to be cultivated. 
For as in other subjects, so in art, the teacher to be the 
best requires something more than technical knowledge. 
He must possess enthusiasm, and his endeavour should 
ever be not merely to foster the art instinct where it already 
exists, but above all to see that real works of art are under- 
stood and appreciated by the great bulk of the community. 
It is gratifying to read that in the past session 622 school 
teachers attended the lectures, and we echo Mr. Symons’s 
desire that. they who came-as disciples, wishing or willing 
to be taught, should go forth as missionaries to preach the 
gospel of art in their own school or circle. 


We have not long to wait for a fitting biography of the 
Franco-British Exhibition. The memento of it issued by 
Messrs. Cuarro & Wrnvus is in every way worthy of the 
subject. Not only is the paper, the printing, and the 
general arrangement excellent, but the beautiful toning 
of the illustrations, and, above all, the well-written letter- 
press, prove that no pains have been spared to make the 
book a suitable epitome of the subject. We would 
especially commend to notice the articles on the British Art 
and the French Art sections, written respectively by Mr. 
M. H. Sprepmann and M. Gapriet Mourgy. These do not 
provide a mere desultory catalogue of the exhibits shown, 
but each critic in his ninety pages of matter takes us 
through the galleries, and with light touch and masterly 
exposition brings out the character of the work there dis- 
played. It is only in the last one hundred pages that 
anything approaching trade advertisement appears. Yet 
even here the letterpress has a literary finish, and the well- 
chosen photographs are a fitting ornament to this clever 
presentation. As a souvenir of the exhibition which 
will recall pleasantly many of the buildings and the clever 
simplicity of the grouping and disposal of the collections 
we cannot wish for anything more adequate than this 
illustrated review. 

Irv is generally known that when a building owner 
refuses to allow the works to be commenced after the 
contract is made, the architect may, either sue. for 
wrongful withdrawal of his mandate or for a reasonable 
remuneration, the law implying in such 4 case a contract 
to pay what is reasonable. A case arising out of this 
position was heard last week at Walsall County Court 
by Judge Howarp Smirn and a special jury, when 
Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, 

1 connection with the erection ‘of eleven cottages and a 
shop at Walsall. The plaintiffs stated that at an inter- 


,Ences. 


FF.R.1.B.A., sued a lady: 


view with the defendant and her brother it was agreed 
that 24 per cent. should be paid for preparing the plans’ 
and superintending the erection of the building. This, it 
was explained, would not include quantities. Alterations 
were made in the plans to reduce the cost, and finally the 


defendants refused to carry on the work on learning that — 


the lowest tender was for 2,240]. Messrs. Hicxron & 
Farmer sent in their bill, which was made up of 401. 10s. 


for plans and 32]. 10s. quantities, also 51. 5s. for making 


reductions and going through the specifications. Defen- 
dant, however, denied that this scale of charges: was 
as arranged, disputed the charges as to quantities, and 
offered to pay 321. 10s., being at the rate of 14 per cent., 
as alleged to have been agreed upon. Subsequently it 
was found that defendant was having the work done by 
one of the builders who originally tendered for it, and it 
was urged by plaintiffs that he was doing the work 
practically on the lines laid down in their plans. Judge 
Howarp Sra said it was all a question of fact and not 
of law, and therefore a matter for the jury to decide. He 
expressed the opinion that it would have been better if 


the terms had been put down in writing at the time of the — 
_Interview with Mr. Hicxron. 
plaintiffs for 501. and costs, stating that they found that 


The jury gave a verdict for 


there had been no contract, but awarded the 50/1. for work 
done. 


THE Royal Academy of Arts have published a complete 
table of the dates and subjects of the lectures to be 
delivered during the present session. The courses on 
chemistry and anatomy are now completed, and the 
remaining lectures will reopen on January 4, when Sir 
Husert von Herxomer, C.V.O., R.A., will give the first 
of four lectures on painting. Their titles are Ambition, 
Portraiture, the Philistine, and Some Personal Experi- 
Mr. R. T. Bromrienp, A.R.A., has taken as 
his subject “‘ Early French Renaissance Architecture.’ 
On February 1 he will treat of the Italians in France ; on 
February 4, the Master Builders; February 8, Gaillon 
and the Royal Buildings; and February 11, Domestic 
Architecture to the Death of Francis I. This set. of 
lectures should prove a great attraction to all students, 
for the period selected .is of extreme interest and full of 
Suggestion as to present-day problems. The course on 
sculpture by Professor W. R. Couron, A.R.A., com- 
mences on February 15, and is likewise of more than 
theoretical or archeological interest. The four lectures 
are entitled Preliminary, to the Sculptors of To-morrow 
(2), Two Great Sculptors of Modern Times, and Two 
Great Sculptors of Olden Times. 


A arant of 150,000 francs has been voted by the 
Municipal Council of Paris for the rehousing of their 
Hygienic and Sanitary Museum. It will henceforth be 
accommodated in the presbytery of the church of Saint- 
Leu, Rue Saint-Denis, an excellent centre for it. The 
change of residence will see the installation of several 
reforms which, if carried through, will make this Paris 
museum as efficient as any in Europe. The ambitious 
programme includes lighting and ventilation for city and 
navy, nutrition and clothing, measures to cope with fire 
and drowning,’ materials and designs for buildings. The 
hospitals, barracks, and schools and all such public 
institutes come under their care. We notice with 
pleasure that they hope to interest themselves in that 
most important subject—dwellings for workmen. This 
Paris hygienic museum was founded in 1890 from 
materials supplied by the Pavillon d’Hygiéne, as exhibited 
in the City Exhibition of 1889. Since then it has been 


' considerably augmented, and the report of M. Lmmar- 
_CHAND, a municipal councillor, estimates that the collec- 


tion is now worth some 200,000 francs. | Whereas in 


_their old residence of the Dépotoir de la Villette their 


building covered only 588 square metres, they can now 
boast of a site of 1,288 square metres. 
hygienic institutes it is needless to speak, 
to see that Paris has determined to 
efficient as possible in this regard, 


and we are glad 
make herself -as 


Of the utility of — 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOWER: CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, BALHAM HILL, 8s.w. 
HE perspective illustrates the proposed tower to com- 
plete the Church of the Ascension, Balham Hill, 
S.W. The design is by Mr. T. EK. Liptarp James, 
F.R.I.B.A., and the drawing from which the illustration 
is taken was hung in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1905. 


EYWOOD HALL.—THE COURT—THE PORCH. 
T\Y WOOD HALL, the seat of Mr..C. J. Gwyenr, is 
situated in Herefordshire. It stands in its ewn 
grounds of some 700 acres. ‘The Hall is surrounded by 
‘woods, beautifully timbered, and in the garden itself a 
number of rare American pines and conifer are to be 
found growing luxuriantly. Immediately opposite the 
‘Hail is a double avenue of elms, almost a mile in extent. 
‘The original house was a plain stucco building of the 
early eighteenth century ; and after very careful examina- 
tion it was decided that the outer walls should be taken 
down and new facades built. The two wings now shown 
as two-storey were originally three storeys in height, the 
apper storey being, however, an addition of later date, 
rooms being formed between the old principals of the 
original lower roof. The present facades are built in 
local Herefordshire bricks with stone dressings, and the 
root is covered with the green slates from the original 
‘building. The Hall is built on stone vaults, which cover 
a large area, and in the carrying out of the work additional 
vaults were discovered outside the main walls of the house 
and under the beds and grass-plots on the south-west 
side, as though at some time additional accommodation 
«had been contemplated to the house. The interior altera- 
dions consisted of rearrangements generally, but prin- 
‘cipally in the formation of a large hall, lighted from the 
inner quadrangle. To the right of the porch is the stable 
quadrangle, and also the necessary dynamo house for the 
generation of electricity, with which the Hall is lighted. 
On the left-hand side of the court is the old orangery, 
‘built by Rosert Smirxe, architect, which is a building 
_with Grecian Doric columns, the whole of the work being 
arried out in Bath stone. Beyond the orangery is a 
‘tunnelled walk under the main road leading to the old 
wall kitchen garden, around which there is a yew hedge 
“some 15 feet thick and 20 to 22 feet high. From the 
Hall are seen the two lakes, which form a considerable 
‘addition to the grounds; that on the south-west of the 
court being immediately within the gardens, and some 
‘10 acres in extent, and the large lake to the south-east of 
the Hali some 20 acres. The general contracting work 
was carried out by Mr. Witu1am Woon, of Hertford, 
Cheshire, and the electric-light installation by Messrs. 
Epmonson, of London. The architects were Messrs. 
~Wituram & SeGar Owen, of Cairo Street Chambers, 
- Warrington. 


VILLA AT WHITCHURCH, NEAR PAN GBOURNE, BERKS. 

apes design combines a well-arranged villa with an 

attractive elevation, the pleasing effect of the latter 
»being provided by the employment of selected tinted bricks 
in conjunction with stucco and roofed in contrast with 
deep coloured tiles. The interior has been finished in a 
first-class manner throughout with all modern conveni- 
“ences and fittings, and is thoroughly up-to-date in every 
respect. The house is situated on rising ground, the 
principal rooms facing south, overlooking the Thames 
valley, and is seen in perspective from the main village 
street. 


VILLA AT NORTH STOKE, OXON. 
ae exterior of the above is brickwork to the first floor, 
and rough-casted from that point upwards, being 
roofed with a dark-coloured hard-burnt tile. A feature of 
the above is the two distinct kinds of bays, not often intro- 
duced into a house of this description. The accommoda- 
tion comprises lounge hall with fireplace, dining-room, 
drawing-room, morning room; ample and convenient 
domestic offices are provided. On the first floor are seven | 


| 


bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., &c. - The arrangement and 
design of the front staircase rising from the hall consider- 
ably adds to the character of same. Special attention has 
been given to the lighting and ventilation of all the rooms, 
and, as will be seen from the illustration, the house is well 
adapted for the position it occupies. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALLINGTON.—EXTERIOR—INTERIOR. 

leas new church is designed in a broad and free style, 

and carried out in a manner which betokens solidity 
and durability. The general plan is a central nave, side 
aisles and two transepts, with chancel, organ chamber, 
minister's and choir vestries, classrooms and stewards’ 
vestry, with lavatories and other appointments. The 
design is modernised Gothic. The piers of the nave are 
executed in red brickwork, with strings of similar material 
carried up to plate level and turned in small arches, which 
top clerestory windows. All the arches are treated in the 
Same manner. The roof is open timbered, of clear span, 
and divided into six bays. The chancel roof is of small 
trussed principals, filled in with plaster. All the wood- 
work is stained dark. The windows at each end of the 
naye—north and south—are Perpendicular Gothic carried 
out in plain lead lights, as are all the other windows. The 
special features of the building are, first, that there is a 
complete circuit of the church free. That is to say, the 
aisles are true aisles, and by means of them it is possible 
to get all round the inside of the building without meeting | 
with an obstruction. Provision has been made for 
invalids to be wheeled in a bath-chair from outside up to 
the pulpit or the communion table. At the north end are 
two waiting vestibules separated from the church by oak 
screens. The chancel arch is a very fine one of Bath 
stone. All the interior woodwork is of oak. The piers, 
to a height of 5 feet, are cased in oak, and the pews, 
pulpit, lectern, and screens are all of the same material. 
The walls are all finished in stucco, whilst the floor is of 
hard wood blocks. The aisles, however, are paved with 
red tiles. The pulpit has carved panels, as has the com- 
munion table, and the communion rails are of oak, sup- 
ported on wrought-iron standards. Oak umbrella stands 
are furnished. The ironwork throughout is of a special 
pattern made to a special design. The exterior work is 
of Kentish rag and Bath stone and has the appearance of 
substantiality. The high-pitched roof is slated with 
Langdale slates and there are entrances on all four sides 
of the building. At the north end there is a handsome 
waiting vestibule, at the east corner of which is a porch 
approached by a broad sweep of steps and at the west 
corner there is a massive tower. The seating accom- 
modation of the church is estimated at 620. The builders 
are Messrs. Rownanp Bros., East Street, Horsham. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the heating of the 
church and it is not too much to say that in this respect 
the edifice is one of the most complete to be found any- 
where round about. Under the vestries at the south end 
there is a large boiler-house, in which is fixed a boiler of 
good dimensions, and there is also a room for all the 
necessary storage. The heat is diffused round the build- 
ing by means of radiators under the windows in the side 
aisles and each is provided with a special fan in front. 
At the back of each is a sliding shutter which regulates the 
admission of fresh air which, by this means, passes over 
the radiator and becomes warmed. ‘There is a large 
radiator at the back of the communion table, and behind 
the course of upright bricks which forms the base of the 
south window is a 9-inch radiator to stop the cold from 
that window. Another special feature is the arrange- 
ment to stop cold from down draughts. This is done by 
carrying the hot-water pipes around the walls just above 
the plate level. Very perfect arrangements have been 
devised for ventilating the building. The windows are 
made to open so as to admit the maximum of fresh air 
without causing draughts and in the roof are self-acting 
ventilators of quite a new type. They need no attention, 
but work automatically. The heating apparatus has been 
put in by Messrs. J. Smrru & Son, Brighton. The church 
is lighted by electricity in the most approved style. There 
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are no pendant chandeliers to interfere with the line of 
sight but fleur de lis brackets of dull black ironwork are 
fixed on the walls, each bracket consisting of three lights, 
which are fitted with tulip-shaped shades. The ironwork 
is of unique design, and was specially made by the con- 
tractor. The nave is lighted by fourteen of these three- 
light brackets, and in each transept there are two two- 
light brackets. The chancel lighting consists of four sets 
of concealed lights, and the effect is to bathe the whole 
of that part of the building in a mellow light without the 
sources of the light being discernible. For the use of 
the choir there are extra two-light standards with hooded 
lights. The organ, which when the church is thoroughly 
dried will be replaced by a much Jarger one, is accom- 
modated in an organ chamber on the north-east side ot 
the chancel. It has been removed from Trinity College, 
London. As stated above, the pews are of oak, and are 
all in the nave and transepts within full view of the pulpit 
and lectern. There are no seats in the side aisles. The 
pews were made by Messrs. G. M. Hammer, Lqop., 
Bermondsey. 


Our attention has been called to the fact that last 
week, in our description of Mr. CauLFreLp’s drawing, 
we stated that he was an A.R.I.B.A. This should have 
beea F'B.1.B.A. 


SCOTTISH PAINTING. 


N exhibition of Scottish art was opened last week in the 
Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, of which the 
curator is Mr. C, Bernard Stevenson. The 388 pictures 
include the finest collection of portraits by Raeburn ever seen 
out of Edinburgh, comprising those of Admiral Somerled 
Macdonnell, Mrs. Adam, Robert Adam, Miss Janet Suttie, 
Joseph Hume, Adam Rolland of Gask. There are also 
notable works by John Pettie, R.A., Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
and other artists living and dead. The exhibition was 
opened by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Professor of 
Fine Art in Edinburgh University, who in his address 
dealt with Scottish painting. The Scottish school of paint- 
ing, he said, held its own place among the national schools 
of Europe and possessed peculiar interest and charm. In 
its character and its history it was distinct from the English 
school. The feeling for character in Scottish portraiture 
and figure painting, as in the older work of Raeburn, 
Watson, Gordon and Wilkie, or the more recent art of Sir 
George Reid or Sir James Guthrie, corresponded to the 
character of the people; while Scottish landscape painting 
could not be considered apart from the natural features of a 
country that was one of the most beautiful and most poetic 
in the world. There were three qualities that were charac- 
teristic of the work of the school—colour, poetry and beauty. 
The colour effects were largely due to grey skies, to veiling 
mist and to the play of warm and cool tints in foreground 
and middle distance. The element of poetry made them 
think at once of the literature of the Border ballads, the 
romantic spirit in which inspired and was perpetuated in 
some of the best work of Sir Walter Scott. To say that 
many of the most typical Scottish pictures of figures and 
landscape were pervaded with something of the feeling of 
the Border ballads was the best way at once to characterise 
and to praise them. It was an interesting question whether 
Celtic influence was here at work. The Irish Celt seemed to 
have a natural feeling for decoration and the Welsh for 
music. Did the Gaelic strain in the Scottish blood account 
in any marked degree for the poetic quality in Scottish 
painting? Certainly many good Scottish artists possessed 
before their names the mystic syllable supposed to guarantee 
a kinship with the Gael, but they might take the instance of 
Mr. M‘Taggart, who did not show in his early studies any 
of the dreamy haziness of Celtic imaginative work, but had 
begun with an almost prosaic literalness and decision of 
handling, from which he had worked his way to the con- 
summate ease and fluency of his later style. At an earlier 
date Horatio M‘Culloch had painted Highland scenes, but 
he chose them mainly because Scott had invested them with 
the glamour that they could never lose. When beauty was 
claimed as an attribute of Scottish painting, the sense in 
which the word was used should be made clear. There was 
no reference to the somewhat vapid prettiness of which there 
was too much on the walls of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 


tions in London ; nor was it abstract beauty of form that 
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was meant. Mr. Orchardson stood almost alone in the Scot- 


tish school in his mastery of a refined contour that gave 


distinction to his draughtsmanship. The beauty in question © 


was not an obvious measurable quality ; rather was it, in the 


phrase of Wordsworth, a ‘‘ something far more deeply inter- ~ 


fused,’”’ a harmony that bound together the elements, often’ 


simple enough, of the piece, so that the thing shown, the 
colour, the handling of the pigment, all united to produce 
a single satisfying artistic impression. This beauty, whether 
in Nature or in art, was an element of essential value to. 
human life, and this was especially the case in these days, 


‘when the claims of public life and of business pressed so- 


closely, and when even recreations were pursued at such a 
feverish pace that they were the reverse of restful. It was 
the merit of many of the painters of Scotland, especially 
at the present day, that they were for ever bringing freslr 
aspects of this beauty to light, often im unexpected places. 
Every good Scottish picture that represented the best ten- 
dencies of the school aimed at taking a bit of Nature—no 
matter what it might be in itseli—that appealed to the 
artist in its pictorial aspects, and drawing from it all the 
beauty and charm that it could yield. In this way was 
shown how much more beautiful the world was than they 
should have learned without the artist’s aid, and so human 
life was enriched with new and precious gifts. At the same 
time, though so much could truthfully be said in praise of 
Scottish art, it had its characteristic shortcomings. The 
pieces that charmed them so in their sincerity as works of 


art were often little more than studies, and the difficult ~ 


passage from the sketch. or study to the picture had often: 
proved too hard for the aspirant. Scottish painters were 
often weak in the structural building up of the complete 
picture. 


SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


LECTURE on Sir Edward Burne-Jones—one of the 


series dealing with famous Birmingham men—was de- 
livered by Mr. R. Catterson Smith in the Medical Theatre 
of Birmingham University on December 9; and is reported 
as follows in the Birmingham Post :— 

Born in 1833 at No. 11 Bennett’s Hill, Burne-Jones, said 
the lecturer; became a pupil at King Edward’s School, and 
so far as his drawing went his master reported that it might 
be better if he showed more industry. It appeared, however, 
that he showed considerable industry in drawing out of his- 


head, and had a reputation among the boys for drawing ~ 


devils. 
verse, he devoured. He had also a strong predilection for 
matters theological and ecclesiastical, and he fancied signing 
himself ‘‘ Edward C. B. Jones, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(elect) ’’ and ‘‘ Edouard, Cardinal de Birmingham.’’” He 
evidently steeped himself in the picturesqueness of Church 
usages, and that feeling appeared never to have left him. 
After describing the artist’s life at Oxford, where he found 
a lifelong friend in William Morris, the lecturer said it was 
at Havre, after a continental tour, that the two men defi- 
nitely resolved to devote their lives to art—Morris to be an 
architect and Burne-Jones to be a painter. ‘‘ That,” said 
Burne-Jones, ‘‘was the most memorable moment of my 
life.’ But while busy at Oxford with book learning, he was- 


by no means neglectful of art, for he was continually de-~ 


signing. 

Leaving the University in 1855 without a degree Burne- 
Jones began his artistic life in real earnest. The first great 
event was his meeting with D. Gabriel Rossetti, and the 
opinion of the latter of the former expressed in a letter 


Books on history and romance, both in prose and — 


was, ‘‘One of the nicest young fellows in Dreamland.” — 


The friendship with Rossetti grew, and with it the stimulus 


of his fine work and as fine a personality. Burne-Jones had 


no regular art training. He did, while in Birmingham, 
attend a school of design, but no doubt when he had launched 


‘into the career of an artist he felt severely his want of 


executive power, and to help himself in this respect he 
attended the drawing and painting classes at Leigh’s School 
in Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


That was all the art. 
schooling Burne-Jones ever had, the lecturer believed. After 
alluding to the friendship with Ruskin, Mr. Cattersom 


Smith said Burne-Jones at this period painted a little in — 
the studio of Rossetti, but of more value to him than the — 


actual painting was the guiding principle Rossetti gave him 


—to have no fear or shame of his own ideas, to design per- 
petually, to seek no popularity and to be altogether himself. 
- At first Burne-Jones painted in the early style of Rossetti, 


representing scenes as if they took place in actual life— 


somewhat like the work of the pre-Raphaelites, but not u. 


LL @&“--- —- 
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pledged quite so much to fact. Later he adopted a purely 
‘unreal treatment. He did not desire that his audience should 
compare his pictures with Nature or with pictures repre- 
senting Nature. To the ancient painters he had to appeal 
for help and material. His visits to Italy were therefore 
of the utmost importance to him. The painters who in- 
fluenced him most were, Mr. Catterson Smith thought, Botti- 
celli, Mantagna, Giotto, Carpaccio, Fra Angelico and Michel 
Angelo. He assimilated something from each of them and 
from many others. But it would be found that they were 
all before the art of painting gained its greatest power of 
expressing reality. Modern painters, with the exception of 
the pre-Raphaelites, were uninteresting to him. Turner, 
that great master of paint and light and atmosphere, was 
nothing to him or to William Morris. They both saw 
through Medieval spectacles. The lecturer said that 


although he had made an attempt to analyse Burne-Jones’s 


pictures, it must never be forgotten that it was quite impos- 
sible to explain in words what a good picture conveyed to the 
mind. There was so much in the way it was done, so much 
in unspeakable delicacies, which could only be seen by the 
‘searching eye and felt by the most sympathetic nerves. In 
Burne-Jones they found three phases of colour. The first 
gave the feeling of the chasteness of a spring day ; the second 
was like the mellow richness of the autumn; and the third 
‘was somewhat like the grey of twilight when thought was 
solemn. These phases Burne-Jones used to create the mental 
atmosphere he desired in his audience. Asa portrait painter 


he painted into his people his own fancy feeling rather than 


what could be said to represent them. They were conse- 


‘quently more representative of his own mind than of that of 


his sitters. He feared to paint the natural complexion of 
the face and made them mostly pale. This he did in obedi- 
ence to his dislike of realism. 

Having thus dealt with Burne-Jones’s pictures, the lec- 
turer said there was in addition a vast region of work 


‘touching the lesser crafts, of which stained-glass windows 


came next in importance and of which Birmingham was the 
proud possessor of four of the finest in*the cathedral church 
of St. Philip. No man ever possessed greater powers of 
graceful arangement of forms, and if one asked for melody 
in line on'y Burne-Jones gave that perfectly. He had the 
power, 1s he was in the habit of saying, of making things 
*““sing.’’ In fact he could design too easily, and his works 
had a tendency to over-sweetness in consequence. His 
appeal on the whole was to the cultured more than to the 
mass of the people, and he (the lecturer) could not help 


thinking that if the education of Burne-Jones had been less 
literary he would have produced work which would have 


‘touched a wider audience. Incifentally, Mr. Catterson 
Smith said it was an everlasting pity and shame that Burne- 
Jones was not employed to decorate the walls of some fine 


building, the one thing he would have liked to have done. 


“What,” he exclaimed, ‘it would be to have a great hall 


covered with the legends of King Arthur by him and another 


of the ‘ Book of Job’ by William Blake.’”’ Concluding, the 


lecturer read a letter from Burne-Jones to Mr. Comyns- 


Carr, in which the former said Rossetti had taught him 
practically all he ever learned, and gave him courage to 
commit himself to imagination without shame, a thing both 
good and bad for him. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN HISTORY.* 


7, HERE is no doubt that the hand of history seems to gild 


whatever she touches—the ‘‘ugly’’ of the past becomes 
the ‘‘ grotesque’’ of the present, we dub what was once 
grotesque ‘‘ picturesque’’ ; and the “ picturesque,’’ through 
the rosy mists of history, becomes ‘‘ beautiful.’’ The psycho- 
logical reason for this mental peculiarity is probably beyond 
the realms of philosophy, but it is nevertheless a fact, par- 
ticularly in the case of those who have dealings with articles 
of antiquity or historic interest. 

It is partly for this reason that we may hope to find 
something at least attractive in our historic inns. But the 
grounds for the supposition that the old taverns will interest 
the members of the profession are not*only that they are 
old, but that they are taverns. Of course, it is not suggested 
that taverns would possess any material attraction for the 
gentlemen present ; but there is certainly a link in tradition 


between the auctioneer and the inn which should add to the 


interest of the subject, for it is recorded by historians that, 


* From a paper by Mr. Harold Griffiths, A.R.I.B.A., read at the 


| Auctioneers’ Institute, 


once upon a time, certain ‘‘houses’’ were ‘‘used”’ by © 
members of the profession. That was in an age that is long!) 
since past, 

We find, for instance, that as early as 1666 Puntack’s 
Head, situate in Lombard Street, and afterwards known as 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, was a tavern where sales were held, 
for in the early numbers of the London Gazette, Daily 
Courant, Post Boy, &c., advertisement of sales of various 
things appear almost daily to be sold either by the candle or 
otherwise. 

In considering the subject of our taverns in the olden 
days it is first necessary to properly appreciate the meaning 
of the word in the old-time sense. In olden days the tavern 
formed the home, the club, the business premises and ‘the 
address of the men of learning, the author, the wit, the 
poet, the doctor, the lawyer, the player, the painter and the 
man of quality. It was the forum of philosophical debate, 
the birthplace of wit and wisdom. 

Of taverns Dr. Johnson said:—‘‘ There is no private 
house in which people can enjoy themselves so well as at a 
tavern. Let there be ever so much grandeur, ever so much 
elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should be easy, 
in the nature of things it cannot be; there must always be 
some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are anxious to be 
agreeable to him, and no man can as freely command what is 
in another man’s house as if it were his own. Whereas at a 
tavern there is a general freedom from anxiety and you may 
be sure you are welcome.’’ The tavern was also the posting- 
house. Here, too, before the days of cheap newspapers, news 
arrived, and was retailed to the patrons by the loquacious 
host. 

In order to further show the standing a tavern possessed 
in the olden days it is interesting to record that many of 
them were at one time marrying houses. At the sign of the 
Angel, in Bishopsgate Street, the parish clerks, who were 
incorporated in 1232 by Henry III., kept their hall. Here 
they recorded the number of christenings, casualties, &c., 
and published the bills of mortality. 

Unlike the Paris cafés, which delight in the free sunshine 
of the boulevards, the old London taverns hid themselves ‘n 
odd nooks and corners, secreting themselves behind shops and 
up alleys and courts, aiming rather at cosiness, quiet and 
privacy. They partitioned and curtained off their guests as 
though they were conspirators. 

And very rich in quiet corners and byways is the old 
city that we are visiting. We call it ‘‘ London’”’ but it is not 
our London—this old maze of narrow courts and queer turn- 
ings. Some of its localities may seem familiar to our ears ; 
but it is only the names that we know—the sleepy old city 
is gone for ever. Pompeii, submerged by the boiling torrents 
of Vesuvius, was never buried so deeply from mortal vision 
as their London, overwhelmed by the rush of time and cir- 
cumstance, hidden by the ashes of the past. And we visit 
it as we visited the fairylands of our childhood—in imagina- 
tion only, with a ‘‘once upon a time.” The exact time 
matters not. It is the Old London we are in, whether we go 
back but half a century or so or to the reign of the third 
Edward, ‘‘when London was merely a scattered town, 
spotted as thickly with gardens as a meadow is with daisies. 
When the houses stood cheek by jowl with stately monas- 
teries, and the fortified mansions in the narrow city lanes 
were surrounded by citizens’ stalls and shops. When West- 
minster Palace, out in the suburbs amongst the fields and 
marshes, was joined to the city wall by that long straggling 
street of bishops’ and nobles’ palaces called the Strand. 
When the Tower and the Savoy were still royal residences. 
When in all the West End beyond Charing Cross, and in all 
the north of London beyond Clerkenwell and Holborn, cows 
and horses grazed, milkmaids sang and ploughmen toiled. 
When there were dangers in St. John’s Wood and Tyburn 
Fields, and robbers on Hampstead Heath. When the heron 
could be found in Marylebone pastures, and moorhens in the 
brooks round Paddington.” 

The first mention of London is 4.p, 62, and it was then 
probably without a wall. Early Roman London was, about 
the year 399, enclosed with a wall which was three miles 
long, being about one mile east to west, and half a mile 
north to south, containing about 460 acres (i.e. about the 
size of Hyde Park) ; but even at this early date Londinium 
was celebrated for the number of its merchants and the con- 
fluence of traffic. The names of the various gates in the wall 


‘have been retained till the present day and it was around 


these gates that the earlier taverns clustered, no doubt. to 
afford accommodation and rest to the weary traveller imme- 


. diately he arrived within the city wall from the woods or 
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marshes. As time went on the taverns increased in number 
and eventually were spread over the entire city. 

In the year 1309 there were 554 taverns in London, and 
later they became so numerous that Sir Walter Scott, writing 
of Whitefriars in the seventeenth century, said :—‘‘ The 
signs of the alehouses and taverns indicated that they were 
equal in number to all the other houses.”’ 

By royal writ of Edward III. only three taverns for the 
sale of sweet wine were to be permitted within the city—one 
in Cheap, one in Walbrook and one in Lombard Street. The 
wine taverns were furnished with a pole projecting from the 
gable of the house and supporting a sign or bunch of leaves 
at the end—hence the proverb, ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.”’ 

My intention will be to bring before you such only of the 
taverns which appear to be of interest, but difficulties of 
selection immediately arise, for the taverns of Old London 
are incrusted as thick with anecdotes, legends and traditions 
as an old ship is with barnacles. 

We will now consider briefly public-house signs, for much 
of a nation’s history and more of its manners and feelings 
may be gleaned from its tavern signs. A very large number 
of them were selected out of compliment to the lord of the 
manor; others are named from great generals, some from 
great battles; others again are indicative of loyalty to the 
reigning sovereigns, whilst politics play a part in the origin 
of many, and the names of popular individuals of the times 
adorned a goodly number of ‘‘houses.’’ Signs and sign- 
boards mark the earliest attempt at advertising, and the 
origin of their use is lost in quite extinct ages. It is well 
known that signs were used by the Greeks and the Romans. 

At first signs were sculptured on the fronts of houses ; 
they next took the form of mural paintings, and finally they 
developed into independent pictures, swinging out in frames, 
the toys of the wind. The earliest signs were selected to 
advertise the trades and handicrafts they represented, the 
object being to make known the business of the house or 
shop. The gravedigger put out a pickaxe and lamp, the 
physician had his cupping glass; a bunch of grapes, pewter 
pots or wine measures denoted a wine shop; and soon. In 
process of time, with change of ownership and other circum- 
stances, the signs became mixed, and they ultimately lost 
their distinguishing characteristics, until they degenerated 
into absurdities, the affinity between the sign and the calling 
being entirely disregarded. 

Signs in the earlier ages were very necessary and became 
general, as the numbering of houses was not introduced until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Until that time the 
address of a particular person was given as, for example, 
Mr. , at the Three Bibles, about the middle of London 
Bridge, or Mr. , of the Sugar Loaf, next Temple Bar. 
In time signs became so large as to occupy the whole of the 
roadway and to become a nuisance and a danger to passers- 
by. It must, however, have been a very imposing sight in 
the narrow streets to see hundreds of signboards, swinging 
on rusty hinges in the wind, above the heads of the pedes- 
trians. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Charles II. (1667) 
an Act was passed prohibiting signs hanging across the 
public way, but apparently it was not put into serious opera- 
tion, for in 1718 a sign fell down in Fleet Street, killing two 
people and injuring four. After this signs were gradually 
removed by ‘‘ order,’’ which was slowly carried out by all 
parishes, until by the year 1769 they had either been removed 
or affixed w the fronts of the houses in all principal 
thoroughfares, where they were suffered to remain until the 
rebuilding of the premises gradually did away with them 
altogether. 

Such value was placed upon some of the signs that they 

were constituted heirlooms, and were handed down by will as 
early as 1574. The ironwork supporting the signboards was 
generally rich in design and excellent in workmanship, and 
though in most cases the devices that swung beneath were 
crude and inartistic, some of the designs that have been 
handed down to us may be faithfully described as exquisite, 
and it was not thought derogatory to the dignity of the first 
artists of the day to paint signs for taverns, for such men as 
Morland, Cox, Hogarth, Harlow, Herring, Millais, Holbein 
and Watteau distinguished themselves in this particular 
circumstance. 
_ For example, the sign painted by Hogarth, and known 
as ‘‘ Mischief,’’ whose man, loaded with mischief, was to 
be seen until quite recently at 414 Oxford Street, W., where 
it was a fixture in an ale-house of that name. 

Taverners were compelled to exhibit a sign, for we find 
that 16 Richard II. 1393, Florence North, a brewster of 
Chelsea, was ‘‘presented’’ for not putting up the usual 
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‘‘sion.’’ Larwood informs us ‘‘ in 1736 all the tavern signs 
in London were in mourning, for gin was defunct by Act of 
Parliament; but it slept only fifteen years, and woke up 
much refreshed for its sleep,’’ for at this period Hogarth 
painted his ‘‘Gin Lane,’’ and royal gin was to be had cheap 
enough, if we may believe the sign-board of that picture, 
which informs us that ‘‘ gentlemen and others’’ could get 
‘drunk for a penny’’ and ‘‘ dead drunk for two pence,’’ in 
which last emergency, ‘‘ clean straw for nothing’’ was pro- 
vided. 

It cannot be denied that the signs of the tavern-keepers. 
present conclusive proof of their loyalty to their sovereigns 
and their country, for signs of the Royal so-and-so, the 
Kings’ Heads, the Queens’ Arms, the Crowns, the Dukes’ 
Heads, can be instanced by hundreds from the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. Names of the aristocracy, as signs, 
were also very common, and this is probably accounted for by 
the fact that prior to the advent of the tavern or inn, accom- 
modation was afforded to the travellers in the houses of the 
nobility when the family happened to be away, and the 
family arms always hung in front of those mansions. 

It is somewhat curious to note that the signs of taverns 
in the olden days were as an infallible barometer of the fickle- - 
ness of fortune, and the infidelities of political life are 
curiously exemplified in the adaptation of signs to the shift- 
ing phasés of parties, and the fluctuations of: personal popu-. 
larity. For example, a tavern bearing the sign of Charles I. 
would be painted out to make room for the head of Cromwell, 
which, following the revolution of events, is transformed 
into a striking likeness of the Merry Monarch. Goldsmith 
tells of an innkeeper near Islington who lived at the sign of 
the French King, which he pulled down at the commence- 
ment of the war, and put up that of the Queen of Hungary, 
but the Queen, having in the course of time lost her attrac- 
tion, was dethroned, and the King of Prussia substituted. 

‘‘Change and decay in all around I see,’’ says the hymn 
writer, and he might almost have been singing of this city of 
the past, for this eternal process of metamorphosis has 
worked more than a.transformation, the Old London has 
ceased to be, and we walk the old streets and enter the old 
taverns, in imagination only, in the majority of those to be 
instanced. Will you come on such a fanciful peregrination 


_with me? We cannot perhaps do better than commence our 


wanderings from the extreme east City boundary, and. 
follow the rotation of the sun, and make our way through 
the various thoroughfares towards the west, and in our 
travels visit those taverns which appear to possess suc 
legendary history as may be likely to interest. 

Let us assume we are for the moment in Bishopsgate 
Street Without, and at the north end near to the Gate. 
Strangely familiar is this name of the past. The gate was. 
so named after a bishop—the benefactor. The Dutch mer- 
chants, or Hans, of the steel-yard, were bound by covenant 
to repair and defend it at all times of danger and extremity. 

Here once stood the White Hart Tavern. The house was 
rebuilt in 1829 upon the site of the previous tavern of the 
same name, which in a panel of the front had a date cut in 
1480. When some work was being executed to the cellars 
some remains of old Roman bricks were found. About a cen- 
tury ago it was a noted coaching inn for the north. The last 
inn was demolished some thirty years since. 

Let us cross over to the west side of the street, and a 
little further down we come to where once stood a memorable 
tavern at No. 169 (removed some twenty years since to make 
way for the extensions of Liverpool Street station) and 
known as the Sir Paul Pindar’s Head. . This old house was 
formerly the residence of Sir Paul Pindar, a wealthy city 
merchant and an Ambassador to James I., who helped very 
largely to extend our trade with Turkey. The house was 
spared by the ravages of the Great Fire of London, and was 
converted into a tavern at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The erection of the house was commenced in the closing years 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was originally very 
spacious ; the room on the first floor possessed a ceiling richly 
covered with panelled ornamentations, the chimney-piece was 
of carved oak and stone, and adorned with carved tablets, 
filled in with grotesque figures. The walls were covered with 
oak wainscofting crowned with richly-carved cornices. The 
front of the house, with its gable and bay windows and match- 
less panel work, is one of the best specimens now extant of that 
period, and has happily been preserved in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, 

_ We must cross the street, and almost opposite is situated 
Dirty Dick’s, which, although rebuilt of late years, still 
retains as one of its specialities some of its former squalor. 
It was originally so named by reason of the once famous. 
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“ dirty hardware warehouse’’ kept by an eccentric person 
named Bently, who, by reason of his disregard for appear- 
ances, obtained the unenviable name of ‘“‘Dirty Dick.” 
The present house was rebuilt in 1870 (the old cellars only 
remaining). 

Walking south a little way, and on the same side of the 
street, we come to Devonshire Street ; on the north side is a 
tavern called by the name of the Bull Inn. It was at this 
house that Shakespeare’s friend, Burbage, and his fellows, 
obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth for erecting a per- 
manent building for theatrical entertainments. Tarlton, the 
comedian, often played here. The old inns of London were 
the first theatres, and upon the screen is depicted a play in 
a London inn yard at the time of Queen Elizabeth. Anthony 
Bacon (the brother of the great Francis) resided in a house 
close to the Bull, and it is recorded that his mother evinced 
great concern regarding her son’s attendance at the plays 
and interludes acted at the Bull, lest they might corrupt 
his morals, and she also objected to the parish authorities 
on her son’s account, as being without a goodly clergyman. 
It was at the Bull that Hobson, the old Cambridge carrier, 
eulogised by Milton, put up. The original portrait and 
parchment certificate of Mr. Van Harn, a frequenter of the 
house, was long preserved at the Bull Inn. 

(To be concluded.) 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


REASONABLE Policy for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings ’’ was the title of a paper read by Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell at a meeting of the Scottish Modern Arts 
Association, held in the Society of Arts Hall, Edinburgh. 
He said the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, familiarly known as ‘‘ The Anti-Scrape Society,’’ was a 
Society that recognised that the work of repairing old build- 
ings required special skill. It had tried to protect ancient 
buildings from their friends, and also from their enemies. 
It was impossible to study the society without coming to the 
conclusion that it was doing the work of the State. That 
work was cramped and hampered by the want of statutory 
powers. 

A Commission had been appointed, with Sir Herbert 
Maxwell as chairman, to report on the monuments of Scot- 
land, and compile a list of those that ought to be preserved. 
He wished the Secretary for Scotland had set out with a 
more clearly defined policy, and also with a little money. 
The duty of the Commission was limited to compiling a list 
of monuments prior to the Union which ought to be pre- 
served. When the list was completed, in ten or twenty years 
hence, it would be a formidable document, difficult to deal 
with, because it would probably frighten everybody and 
paralyse the Treasury. Meanwhile the scheduled buildings 
would enjoy no more protection than at present. He still 
hoped that the Secretary for Scotland would initiate a prac- 
tical policy without waiting for the full report of the Com- 
mission. Ours was the only civilised country in which the 
State had made no effort to protect ancient buildings. In 
1900 Parliament gave County Councils power to take charge 
of buildings voluntarily made over to them, and to administer 
funds voluntarily contributed for their upkeep. Not much 
had come of that singularly mild measure. Legislation 
was not likely to effect much while it lacked compulsion or 
money. 

Sir John gave instances of money spent to thoroughly bad 
purpose, mentioning in this connection the case of Trinity 
College Church in Edinburgh, which was taken down to make 
way for the North British Railway. He also mentioned an 
old building belonging to his family, built in the sixteenth 
century, asa dower house for the laird’s widow, which was 
modernised for the use of the factor by his guardians, so 
that spacious plate-glass windows and a lofty oriel were now 
the principal features of this once grim old structure. 
Another instance was an old keep on his estate. When he 
came of age it was open to the invasion of the boys of the 
neighbourhood. He ordered the door to be made, intending 
that it should be hung on the old hinges; but he found on 
his return from the Continent that his man had been deter- 
mined to “make a job of it,’’ and had done his part so con- 
scientiously that all the distinctive arrangements of the 
entrance had been obliterated. If people who really loved 
their old buildings could fall into blunders like that, surely 
there wa's a case for supervision. Mention was made of the 
Bridge of Callander, in Perthshire, which had just been 
_ Swept away by the Perthshire County Council, because it 

was narrow and steep for the tourist motorists. ie 
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They wanted to preserve the advantages of their happy- 
go-lucky system, because the sense of individual responsi- 
bility had, on the whole, worked well for the last fifty years. 
All that was required was authoritative advice, when difficult 
problems arose. They wanted to keep an eye on their deans 
and chapters. They wanted to see when an important work 
like the restoration of Kirkwall Cathedral was undertaken, 
it was done with the best chance of success. He thought 
they should have a central monuments commission for each 
of the three kingdoms, whose duty it would be to draw up 
a list to be classed as national monuments. These should 
include the cathedrals, a few castles, and other outstanding 
buildings. In Scotland the list would include Glasgow, 
Dunblane, Dunkeld, and Kirkwall Cathedrals, various. 
cathedral ruins, several parish churches, the Castles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, and a few inhabited castles, like Glamis, 
Cawdor, and Drumlanrig, the Palaces of Holyrood and Lin- 
lithgow, and the bridges of Stirling and Dumfries, They 
might have a grant of 20,000/. or 10,0007. a year. They 
would have a retainer on one or more architects, and keep a 
small staff of inspectors. They would not need to relieve 
proprietors of their duty, but their consent would be neces- 
sary for alterations. There would also be a county monu- 
ments committee for each county, whose business would be 
to draw up a list of minor objects of interest in their counties. 
He would not give them power to veto alterations. That 
would be resented, especially in inhabited houses. In most 
counties the work of the Commission would not occupy the 
whole time of an architect or inspector. One duty of the 
County Commission would be to keep a list of careful, 
scholarly architects, contractors, clerks of works, and work- 
men who could be trusted to deal with ancient buildings. 
Under this scheme a few men would be trained in every 
county for this particular work. The landlords would be 
thankful to have such men at their disposal. There could 
be no greater mistake than to suppose that the best treatment 
for an ancient building was the most expensive. 

A great deal of what the lecture suggested had already 
been anticipated in Edinburgh, and it was not too much to 
say that when these questions became, as he hoped they soon 
would, questions of practical politics, the example of Edin- 
burgh would be the most valuable in Scotland that they could 
have to consider and follow. - In regard to the difficulty of 
classifying buildings as national monuments or county monu- 
ments, under the plan, of course, that difficulty would be 
there. But while none of our buildings had any protection 
the difficulty of deciding in which class they were to be 
placed could be no reason for leaving the whole lot without 
protection. When classification was made no doubt it would 
be largely a matter of opinion which class a building should 
be in. No doubt any scheme made would have plenty of 
rough edges, and if commissions were established they would 
have, both in the cases of national and county commissions, 
to cut their coat according to their cloth. That was where 
he thought Captain Sinclair had possibly made a mistake in 
beginning with a list of monuments, because it would be 
difficult to compile a list without knowing how it was to be 
dealt with. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, Decem- 
A ber 10, Mr. S. D. Adshead read a paper on ‘‘ Style in 
Architecture,’? Mr. P. Robinson, president, in the chair. 

The lecturer said the word ‘‘style’’ in architecture is 
generally understood to imply a particular type of character 
which by repeated usage has developed into set form. 
Character is closely allied to style, but denotes something 
more personal and fleeting. Style is an advanced state of 
character; it is character systematised by consistent and 
persistent effort, in fact it is crystallised character, 

Every style of architecture when analytically examined 
is found either to have developed out of other styles by the 
adaptation and infusion of certain of their characteristics, 
or it is found to be a direct transcription of some one other 
style. In the former case it tends to be original, and in the 
latter case it is affected. 

English architecture must depend for its success in the 
future upon a more scientific application of knowledge. What 
we must seek to cultivate is a universal original style, and 
it is towards the establishment of this that our first interest 
should be directed. It will bea style founded on system, 
scholarly intuifion and Classic inspiration,’ and will be 
easily recognised as & priori, the style of the nation. 
At the present day in England we have co-existing many 
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original styles in architecture. I describe them as styles, 
but it is doubtful if they are sufficiently systematised to be 
regarded as anything more than phases of character. In 
my enumeration of the styles of England existing at the 
present day, I wish it to be understood that my remarks 
refer in particular to style as seen in works of a monumental 
order, and do not refer quite so strictly to our domestic work 
of the simpler class. When evolving serious design we 
should draw our inspirations from a pure classical source 
and from that source alone. Working thus we are working 
in a grand manner. In England we have what is popularly 
known as the twentieth century Renaissance or Free Classic. 
When analysed this so-called style is really found to consist 
of nothing more substantial than a confusion of forms. 
Another conspicuous style is twentieth-century Gothic. The 
Gothic churches of Sir Chas. Nicholson, Messrs. Bodley, 
Stokes, Tapper and Scott are on the whole amongst the most 
satisfactory pieces of modern architecture which we possess. 
Then there is that very conspicuous style which, if not 
exactly the same, very closely approximates to Vart 
nouveau, or to be exact it is l’art nouveau, of Otto Wagner 
of Vienna. It is to be regretted that this caprice should 
have captivated the attention of more than one distinguished 
architect, 

If modern architecture is to develop a style it must be 
the outcome of a sound esthetic sense, wide research and 
scholarly attainment. It must be scientific and the work of 
the philosopher as well as the artist, 


AN URBAN COUNCIL’S POWERS. 


- the Divisional Court of the King’s Bench Division, 
comprised of Justices Bigham and Walton, the case of 
Hanrahan v. the Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council was 
heard on the 10th inst., being the plaintiff’s appeal against 
a decision of the County Court Judge of Southend. The 
action brought up an important point respecting the question 
as to whether a railway carriage or similar structure, con- 
verted by alteration into a dwelling house, is a new building 
under the Public Health Act. 

It appeared that Mr. Hanrahan, who is a resident of 
Leigh-on-Sea, bought an old railway carriage which stood 
upon an open space, and for the benefit of the health of his 
consumptive daughter he converted it into a small dwelling- 
house by cutting a hole in a partition and erecting a port- 
able stove, a shed, and suitable offices. However, he sub- 
mitted no plans to the urban authority, and because of that 
a summons was issued against him upon which he was fined 
a small sum by the magistrates. Afterwards, in March of 
this year a notice was served upon Mr. Hanrahan, requesting 
him to show cause why the building should not be de- 
molished, and following that, the surveyor, accompanied by 
the local police-sergeant and three labourers appeared upon 
the scene and pulled down the whole structure, carting its 
remains away. Upon that Mr. Hanrahan sued in the 
County Court for damages, but the Judge upheld the action 
of the Council, and gave judgment accordingly. 

Mr. Radcliffe, K.C., with Mr. Thornton Lawes now 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. Herbert Smith repre- 
sented the urban authority. | 
Mr. Radcliffe had stated the facts as already given, when 
Mr. Justice Bigham said he supposed the Council were 
entitled to demolish the building. 

Mr. Radcliffe: I think I can successfully show that they 
were not entitled. We say it is a grievous excess of their 
powers under the bye-laws. 

Mr. Justice Bigham: Are there many of these railway- 

carriage dwelling houses in this district ? 
Mr. Radcliffe: I believe there are a good many in this 
part of the world. Counsel added that he believed that 
there was no previous authority upon such a case as the 
present one, 

It was contended for the appellant that the Council, no 
doubt, had the right to remove all the new work and addi- 
tions made to the structure, but they were not entitled to 
demolish the whole building. Mr. Hanrahan, said counsel, 
was informed by the authority that his building was a 
nuisance, and would not be allowed to stand,. and he re- 
taliated by saying that it was his house and he would not 
leave it in any circumstances, . 


framed in accordance with the Public. Health Act, and 
therefore. the Council, not having given. permission: for. its 
construction, were entitled to pull it down. wholesale. 
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Mr. Justice Walton, in giving the judgment of the Court; 


_ said the appeal arose out of a small matter, but it was quite 


plain that the decision which they were about to give would 
be far-reaching, He had been very much impressed by the 
almost extraordinary consequences which were possible if 
they were to hold that in every case like the present one the 
urban authority had power, where a building had been con- 
verted by some small trivial alteration into a dwelling- 
house, to pull the whole building down. It was obviously 
a very large power to give. But as they read the bye-laws 
they were of the opinion that the decision of the County 
Court Judge should be upheld, and the appeal dismissed. 
There had been a contravention of the bye-laws by the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Radcliffe asked for leave to appeal and Mr. Justice 
Bigham said that as the matter was of considerable interest 
the application would be granted. 


STANDARDISATION IN ENGINEERING. 


PRE opening meeting of the Institutions of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in their new headquarters in Elmbank 
Street, Glasgow, was held on Friday last. The occasion was 
marked by the presence of Sir John Wolfe Barry, who de- 
livered a lecture on ‘‘ Standardisation and its Relation to the 
Trade of the Country,’’ and especially to engineering manu- 
factures. It was pointed out, says the Glasgow Herald, that 
there was nothing new in the idea of standardisation, When 
engineering productions were almost entirely the result of 
manual labour it was not of very great importance what 
dimensions were worked to, as it was as easy and economical 
to forge, say, one particular size of simple forging as another, 
but with the advent of machinery, whether it be in rolling 
mills for producing rails and sections, or turret-lathes for 
producing screws, the maintenance of one particular type or 


| pattern gradually came to be of almost paramount import- 


ance. It was almost unnecessary at the present time to insist 
upon standardisation as an aid to economic production. In 
1901, when he suggested to the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers that some definite action should be taken by 
them to draft suitable standard forms for iron and steel 
sections, the fear was expressed that it would tend to dis- 
courage individuality of design, and that there might be a 
tendency towards a stereotyping of forms, which ought to. be 
varied to meet requirements as these might arise. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out, firstly, that the system pro- 
posed was not of a nature which could affect the design of 
the assembled parts in a bridge, roof, or ship, in which the 
individual mind would have as full play as ever; and, 
secondly, that the idea proposed was not the adoption of 
standard forms once for all, but that a cardinal point of the 
idea was that some committee of qualified persons should be 
instituted, who, after dealing with the subject at that par- 
ticular epoch, should have a continued existence in order to 
discuss and, if approved, adopt as additional standards 


| forms which from time to time were shown to be proper and 


desirable. It was demonstrated that the results of the 
want of system in the case of rolled sections of iron and 
steel were, firstly, unnecessary cost of the article due to the 
cost of the rolls and the constant changing of them for dif- 
ferent orders ; secondly, delay in its production while special 
rolls were being made and changed; thirdly, the impossi- 
bility of manufacturers: stocking at slack times any large 
quantities of any section because they could not manufacture 
with prudence rolled sections which might not be again 
required for years. 
Sir John proceeded to show how ultimately a large an 
influential committee was formed through the co-operation 


_ of sister institutions to examine and report on the proposal. 


It soon became apparent that the engineering industry of this 
country would profit considerably in many directions if 
standardisation on a judicious scale were initiated in the 
nature of the materials as well as inthe form of the 
manufactured articles. Diversity of specifications was plac- 
ing our manufacturers at a disadvantage when competing 
with foreign firms, and cases were not wanting in which 


_ purchasers, though insisting upon rigid specifications when 


contracts were given to firms in this country, were willing to 


Be ; | accept’ less rigid conditions when placing their contracts 
Mr. Smith submitted that the plaintiff erected a new | 


building under the bye-laws of the Council, which were | put forward as alternatives specifications and tests largely 


abroad. Foreign manufacturers were often in a position to 


adopted in their own country, and were thus enabled to 


tender at a lower figure than British firms, who had not ' 
} acknowledged standards to put forward, but had ‘to work to 
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the divergent views of different purchasers. After giving an 
interesting account of the development of the movement, the 
lecturer pointed out that while a good deal had been done in 
other countries in the way of standardisation by various 
bodies, in no country had the work been so systematically 
organised as here, where, in addition to the main committee, 
they had now sectional committees dealing with particular 
branches, the work of each being co-ordinated and unified 
by the former. There were now thirty-nine committees at 
work, comprising nearly 300 members. Going on to consider 
the advantages of standardisation through the committee’s 
operations, Sir John mentioned that it afforded an impartial 
meeting ground, where the different and sometimes conflict- 
ing interests of designer, purchaser, and producer could 
be openly and thoroughly discussed. Moreover, it had shown 
that there were many points in engineering manufactures 
which needed further experimental investigation on scientific 
lines. Much interesting work had been carried out for the 
committee, notably by the National Physical Laboratory. 

In regard to shipbuilding, they had succeeded in drafting 
a series of standard sections and specifications for materia{s 
used in marine engineering which were of striking value, 
and it was gratifying to the chairman and members of that 
sectional committee to realise that the results of their labours 
had been adopted by Lloyd’s and the other registry societies, 
as well as by the Government. That such unification 
amongst the leading Government departments and ship regis- 
try societies must be of commercial advantage to both steel 
manufacturers and shipbuilders could not be denied, and it 
must be evident also to the shipbuilders that, if promptness 
of delivery was to be attained, the more closely they adhered 
to the standard sizes the more the steelmakers would be put 
in a position to give them prompt delivery. Among other 
instances in which the commercial advantage of standardisa- 
tion was equally obvious were those of rolled sections for 
buildings and bridge work, tramway rails, locomotive build- 
ing, and Portland cement. The electrical industry also was 
likely to benefit by standardisation, for the committee were 
endeavouring to throw as much light as possible on the intri- 
cate subject of insulating materials, the weak side, as it were, 
of all electrical machines. Experiments were now in process 
the results of which should be the means of bringing into 
line the present divergent opinions as to the question of 
fatigue in those insulating materials upon which so much of 
the satisfactory working of electrical machinery depended. 
The committee’s specification for electric supply meters was 
undoubtedly doing much towards raising the standard of 
manufacture of these instruments, which were of great 
interest to the ordinary householder, who was often unaware 
of the extent to which an inefficient meter registering against 
him affected his quarterly bill. By having brought the 
maker and the user together the committee had accomplished 
much. One of the most frequently advanced criticisms of 
the principle of standardisation was, as he had indicated, 
the risk of impeding progress through the stereotyping of 
design, but the main committee had taken means to secure 
that an opportunity would be given from time to time for the 
consideration of each type of drawing and specification, so 
that they might not become hide-bound, but be ready to deal 
with all improvements. That did not mean that the stan- 
dards would be revised year by year, but that an opportunity 
would be afforded for their revision if experience showed that 
revision was desirable. The main committee had been fully 
alive to the disadvantages which might make themselves 
apparent due to injudicious standardisation, but he did not 
think that harm could result, seeing that the committee 
charged with the preparation of the standards was composed 
of men representative of engineers, users, and manufacturers 
who were actually engaged in their daily practice with the 
subjects in which they were dealing. The commercial and 
technical side of engineering, the lecturer remarked in con- 
clusion, were inseparably linked together, and whatever the 
perfection of mechanical methods in production might be in 
this country, unless the commercial side of the business was 
equally efficiently organised there would be no adequate 
return. There were many markets which in days gone by 
were exclusively British, but in which we no longer held 
supremacy, because by quickness and despatch, and not 
through the superior quality of their material or excellence 
of workmanship, Germany and America had been able to 
beat us. Of course there were markets in which we could not 
hope to compete successfully on equal terms by reason of 
imposts and protective duties, but the work which had been 
effected by the committee should very materially assist us in 
keeping the trade of our Colonial Empire in the hands of 
British manufacturers, 
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THE MAINZ PSALTERS. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 
was held in the Philosophical Institution last week. A 
‘paper by Mr. E. Gordon Duff on ‘‘ The Mainz Psalters’’ was 
read, in which he said that on Saturday, August 14, 1457, 
the printing was finished of perhaps the most beautiful book 
ever issued from the press. This was the celebrated ‘‘ Mainz 
Psalter,’’ the earliest dated book known to exist. The 
earliest dated piece of printing was a broadside Indulgence 
on vellum dated 1454, and others were issued in 1455, but the 
‘“ Psalter’? was the first definitely-dated book with a com- 
plete and full colophon which left no doubt as to the printers, 
the place of printing, and the date. Probably not more 
than twenty-five or thirty copies were executed, and each 
of these entailed a great amount of very careful handwork. 
The ‘‘ Psalter’’ was a link between the illuminated manu- 
script and the ordinary printed book, a highly decorated 
service book produced by mechanical means. The first 
‘‘ Psalter’’ was a folio, and the existing copies might be 
divided into two groups, one having 143 leaves, and contain- 
ing the ‘‘ Psalter,’ some hymns, canticles, and prayers with 
the Athanasian Creed ; the other with 175 leaves, containing 
in addition Vigiliae Mortuorum and the hymns and prayers 
for various days and hours, according to the use of the diocese 
of Mainz. Of the 175 leaves issue there were four copies 
known, the only perfect one being at Vienna; and of the 143 
leaves issue there were five copies, the only perfect one, 
formerly in the Spencer Library, being now in the Rylands 
Library, Manchester. Almost all of these copies presented 
small variations showing clearly the very great care and 
consequent slowness with which the book was printed. The 
third edition, which was printed in 1490, was considerably 
rarer than the first two, only three copies being at present 
known. It contained 181 leaves, and, unlike all the others, 
with the exception of the last printed in 1516, had the musi- 
cal notes as well as the staves printed. The fact that so 
many of the early service books had the staves alone and not 
the notes printed was not due, as many writers would have 
them suppose, to the inability of the printers to print the 
notes, but to the fact that they were not wanted. Mr. 
Gordon Duff dealt at some length with the initial letters in 
the Psalter, and the way in which they were made and 
printed, and said these letters were executed with a clear- 
ness, accuracy, and precision that had been the admiration 
of all succeeding printers, and a source of infinite contro- 
versy and inquiry among bibliographers. He summed up 
the points about the initials which appeared to him to be 
conclusively proved as follows:—(1) That the letter and 
ornamentation were alike engraved on metal, clearly shown 
by the gradual bending of various parts of certain letters 
with the surrounding ornament in the edition of 1459; (2) 
that the letter was separate from the ornament, and not 
stencilled, from the fact that part of the M was broken off 
while the surrounding ornamént remained undamaged in 
the edition of 1490; (3) that the interior ornamentation was 
of a separate block from the exterior ornamentation, from 
the fact that in the case of two initials in the edition of 
1515 the exterior ornament had alone been printed, the letter 
and interior ornament being missing; and (4) that the 
various parts of the initial were not printed successively, but 
coloured and inset one within the other, and then printed off 
with one pressure. This was shown clearly from the way 
the outside ornament bent exactly relatively to the bend of 
the letter in the gradually deteriorating I of the edition of 
1459. Concluding, Mr. Gordon Duff said that as to many 
of the details of the printing much had yet to be learned. 
Most bibliographers were hardly sufficiently versed in the 
technical processes of ornamental printing, and often pro- 
pounded theories which were manifestly unsound, and from 
which a little technical knowledge would save them.” On the 
other hand, those who from their profession had a knowledge 
of the subject generally fell short in their opinion about 
early printed books, and could not carry themselves back 
to the time when all the appliances of printing were of the 
simplest and most primitive description. At that early date 
time and labour were both of little value, so that great care 
and endless trouble could be taken over the printing of a 
book. It was not the excellence of the types and presses 
which produced so fine a result, but rather an infinite capa- 
city for taking pains. It was to Peter Schoeffer that they 
were indebted for the foundation of ornamental printing. 
When they looked at the first page of the Psalter or of the 
Canon of the Mass, specimens of printing which for beauty 
had never been surpassed, they were filled with wonder and 
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admiration for the genius that produced them, to remain 
for ever a monument to their inventor, who was at once a 
great artist and a great craftsman. 


Re Poster Competition. 


Srr,—I have the pleasure to inform you that the premium 
of 100 guineas offered for the best design for a poster in 
connection with the forthcoming Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion, Olympia, has been awarded to Mr. George Denham, of 
Kensington, W., architectural student at the Royal College 
of Art. The adjudicators, Mr. Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A., 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
were unanimous in their award. 

Some 200 designs were sent in, and they will be exhibited 
at the next Building Trades Exhibition, April 17 to 
May 1, 1909. 

Designs will be returned, if requested, at the close of the 
exhibition.—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. MonteGomery. 
The International Building Trades Exhibition, 
43 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.: December 14, 1908. 


Smithfield Gateway. 


Sr1r,—Through the courtesy of the Press we have already 
been enabled to raise 8501. towards the 2,1001. needed for the 
above purpose. The matter is most urgent, as the offer of 
the purchase is only open till January 1, 1909. I would 
repeat the words of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., on this gate- 
way :—‘‘It is one of the most interesting relics of the few 
medieval fragments which the City retains, and it would be 
lamentable indeed if, in the course of one year, the City 
should lose Crosby Hall and the picturesque entrance to the 
most ancient church in the City.”’ 

Such weighty words from so great an authority will, I 
am confident, appeal to the citizens of London to come for- 
ward without delay and save it from practical obliteration or 
possible destruction. I may add that I shall be glad to 
receive and acknowledge any subscriptions.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. F. G. Sanpwirx, Rector. 

St. Bartholomew-the-Great Rectory, 

12a Charterhouse Square, E.C.: December 11, 1908. 


Risks in Patents. 


Srr,—Poor friend Kerner-Greenwood put his letter 
plainly and somewhat forcibly, but there are dishonest men 
in all sections of the community, whether in the building 
trades or as timber merchants, or even patent agents. May 
I be allowed to point the moral to our friend? Take care you 
are connecting yourself with a responsible firm in your 
dealings, in whatever connection it may be of the building 
industries, and you will not have to complain of your inno- 
cence being taken advantage of by your obedient servant, 

ANOTHER PaTENT AGENT. 


GENERAL. 


Members Of the Royal Institute of British Architects are 
advised by order of the Council not to take part in the 
competition for the South Bank-in-Normanby town hall and 
offices competition. 


A Memorial Bronze Plaque containing portrait busts of 
Sir Richard and George Tangye has been unveiled in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery to commemorate their services to the 
city, which included the extension and development of the art 
gallery. The sculptor was Professor Colton, A.R.A. The 
surplus subscriptions, amounting to 250/., will be devoted to 
establishing a scholarship of 10/. a year at the Birmingham 
School of Art. 


St. John’s College, Oxford, has it in contemplation to build 
next year an additional wing at right angles to their latest 
erection in St. Giles, and constituting a north side to the 
common-room quadrangle. The buildings, the plans for which, 
though in preparation, are not yet matured, will contain from 
twelve to fifteen sets of rooms, and at the north-east corner a 
porter’s lodge. 


A Gift of £1,000 has been made towards the erection of a 
new organ for the restored choir of Selby Abbey, on condition 
that the instrument is built by one of the first builders, 
erected close to the singers, and divided so as not to interfere 
with the architecture of the choir. 


The Municipal Council of the city of Venice announce 
that their eighth international art exhibition will be held from 
April 22 to October 31, 1909. It will contain pictures, sculp- 
tures, drawings, engravings and objects of decorative art, and 
will be divided into Italian, foreign and international rooms. 
Works intended for exhibition must be notified to the 
secretary not later than January 1, and delivered at the 
buildings, Giardini Pubblici, between March 10 and 25. 


A Third Section of the Turner pictures has been hung in 
the Turner Room of the National Gallery. It consists of 
about fifty pictures in water-colour and oil. The thirty-seven 
water-colours are mostly of large size, and include a drawing 
of Fonthill Abbey, a view of Scarborough cliffs, an interior of 
Durham, and a mountain view in Wales. The oiJ-paintings are 
mostly small studies. There is a screen of Windsor scenes. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture on “The Later Re- 
naissance Palaces and Churches of France” at the University of 
London, 8.W., on Monday next. 


Bury St. Edmunds Town Council have approved a design 
for a memorial to “Ouida,” who was born in the borough. 
Provided by public subscriptions given by admirers of the 
novelist, the memorial will be 9 feet in length and 9 feet high, 
and it is proposed to place it in Chequer Square. The model 
prepared includes a drinking trough for cattle, with a 
medallion and sculptured figure above. 


The Tender of Messrs. Pearson & Son has been accepted 
for the important work of widening the Admiralty Pier for 
the Marine Station at Dover. The cost will be about 
400,000/. 


The Authorities of University College, Bristol, a8 part of 
the scheme to establish a university for the West of England, 
have purchased the blind asylum and its land which adjoins 
University College. The blind asylum, which was established 
in 1793, is to be reopened in Westbury-on-Trym. The site 
will be utilised for the erection of part of the proposed 
university. 

A Movement is on foot to enlarge and improve Tibshelf 
parish church. Sir Charles Seely has promised 5001. 


The Parishioners Of Milton Abbas have decided to return 
an Elizabethan bell, now in the tower of St. James’s Church, — 
to Milton Abbey, to which it originally belonged. The bell, 
which bears the date of 1576, is cracked, and Sir Everard 
Hambro has offered to have it recast, and also to add a bell at 
his own cost to bring the abbey peal up to eight. 


The Colchester Council has decided to carry out excava- 
tions for antiquities on the site of a proposed extension of the 
Royal Grammar School. 


The Berkshire Education Committee have agreed to-haye 
plans prepared for a mixed school at Hungerford to accommo- 
date 450 school children and an infants’ school for 150. 


Dr. Arthur Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, has 
offered as a free gift to the Ashmolean Museum the collection 
of Anglo-Saxon jewellery and other relics bequeathed to him 
by his father, Sir John Evans. With it is also a comparative 
series illustrating the early Teutonic art of the Continent, 
including specimens of Scandinavian, Frankish, Lombard and 
Gothic work. Some of the specimens of Anglo-Saxon gold- 
smiths’ work, he believes, will not be found unworthy to set 
beside King Alfred’s jewel. 


The Essex and Herts Education Committees have agreed 
on the erection of a secondary school at Bishop’s Stortford to 
accommodate 120 girls at a cost of 6,200/. The following six 
architects are to be invited to send in competitive designs 
upon the conditions submitted to the meeting by Mr, W. N. 
Spooner, the Water Board’s architect, viz.:—Mr. F. Chan- 
cellor, Chelmsford; Mr. J. Slater, 46 Berners Street, London ; 
Mr. R. Lovell, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Mr. R. Creed, 
11 Finsbury Circus, E.C.; Mr. Fisher, Wellingborough; Mr. 
Tooley, Buckhurst Hill. 


The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments in 
England held their first meeting for the purpose of hearing 
evidence on the 10th inst. under its chairman, Lord Burgh- 
clere, at Scotland House, Victoria Embankment. The first 
witness was Mr. C, H. Read, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 
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THE WHEK. 


Tue fact that questions were asked in both Houses 
of Parliament last week as to the delay in proceeding 
with the extensions of- the British Museum does not 
necessarily imply a determination to take advantage of 
any new facilities offered. There has been an ominous 
decline in the number of people visiting the collections 
in the past three years, the totals showing a decrease 
of 140,000, 120,000, and 40,000 persons in comparison 
with the returns for the years immediately preceding. 
This falling-off has been in inverse ratio to the acquisition 
of literary, artistic, and historical treasures through pur- 
chase, gifts, and bequests. In 1895 the leases of houses 
forming the south side of Montague Place expired and 
the Trustees were able to secure an additional area of 
54 acres. Mr. Joun Jamus Burnet, of Glasgow, was 
commissioned some five or six years ago to prepare the 
plans, and the first contract was made in April, 1906. 
His Masesty laid the foundation-stone of the King 
Edward VII. Galleries in June of the following year. 
During the last eighteen months work has been at a 
standstill, the nearest approach to activity being shown 
four weeks ago when tenders were invited for the erection 
of the superstructure. The date fixed was December 3. 
Up to the present no announcement as to the successful 
contractor has been made. But it has been now officially 
stated that the Board of Works had received a number 
of tenders, which are at present under consideration. The 


First Commissioner could not state the exact date on 


which the building would be commenced, but he expected 
to come to a decision on those tenders in the course of 


_ avery few days. As soon as that decision had been arrived 


at the buildings would be proceeded with. Lord 
O’HaGan, in reply to a question on Saturday in the 
House of Lords, said that the engineering requirements 
with regard to the completion of the building had 
offered some considerable difficulty. The delay which had 
occurred had been largely owing to the protracted negotia- 
tions between the engineer and the architect, more especi- 


ally with regard to those engineering requirements. Those 


negotiations had been satisfactorily concluded and detailed 
plans and specifications had been drawn up. Mr. L. 
Harcourt, M.P., had given a similar explanation 
in the House of Commons two or three days pre- 
viously. Presumably work will be resumed in a few 
weeks after a cessation extending over a year and a half. 
The additions cannot be completed too soon, for the 
library especially has urgent need of better accommoda- 
tion. 


THE Surrey education committee, at their meeting 
last week at Kingston-on-Thames, adopted a report of the 
building sub-committee, who made three important re- 
commendations with regard to future methods of selecting 
contractors for building work. Briefly, the first was 
thal a register be kept by the architects of the contractors 
whom the sub-committee might approve as desirable; 
secondly, that any contractor in Surrey might make appli- 
cation to have his name inserted on the register, but that, 
before he is registered, he is to furnish the architects with 
particulars of works recently carried out by him, and with 
not less than two recommendations from architects under 
whom those works were executed, together with a 
banker's reference—these to be approved by the sub- 
committee; and thirdly, that any contractor who has 
already carried out work for the committee shall, on the 
recommendation of the architects, be registered without 
‘ Any contractor 
outside the area of the county may be placed on the 
register by resolution of the sub-committee. These 
recommendations should prove effective. That the 
committee seem anxious to meet the wishes of con- 
tractors was evidenced by their treatment of a communi- 
cation from the. Guildford and District: Master Builders’ 
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Association, complaining of certain of the present con- 
ditions relative to tenders. A request that contractors 
wno tender should be furnished with a complete list of the 
tenders received was acceded to. The Association took 
exception to the condition requiring the contractor to 
name sureties in the tender for new building works, and 
the sub-committee agreed to modify the condition by sub- 
stituting an undertaking on the part of the contractor to 
submit the names of sureties if his tender is accepted. 
The Association also objected to a condition which pro- 
vided that ‘‘ no alterations or modification can be allowed 
in the tender, specification, contract, conditions, or quan- 
tities, which must be accepted in their entirety,’’ but in 
this case the sub-committee did not consider any hardship 
was entailed, and decided to retain the condition. 


Ir is generally believed no other country is so 
hampered by the absence of codified building laws as 
England. Local authorities differ in their views as to 
what constitutes risk and safety in matters of public 
interest in relation to building. An architect too often 
finds in the by-laws of different counties illogical and 
disastrous restrictions to schemes of plan and arrange- 
ment. The societies and trades allied to building lack 
complete unity among themselves, and pressure cannot 
be brought to bear on the need for Parliamentary reform. 
The State of Illinois suffers under the same bane, but 
agitation is afoot. The Chicago Architects’ Business 
Association, have taken the initiative to secure revision 
and codification of the building laws of the State. Resolu- 
tions have been adopted, and so strongly supported as to 
raise great hopes that the movement will be brought to a 
successful issue. It is proposed to appeal to the Senate 
to appoint a Commission to be known as “* The Com- 
mission to Revise and Codify the Building Laws of 
Illinois,’’ the State architect to be made a member and 
act as chairman. The duties of the proposed Commission 
‘* shall be to make such investigation into the subject of 
building laws in force in other States as it may deem 
necessary, and to consider all the laws in force in the 
State of Illinois bearing on that subject, with the object 
in view of renewing and codifying the laws of this State 
which appertain to the subject of buildings.”’ The Com- 
mission covers an almost illimitable area of inquiry, and 
even should the Senate agree to its appointment, it may 
be years before any solution can ameliorate the present 
inter-State diversity of building requirements. . 


Iv would be advisable for the Small Holdings Com- 
mittees of various county councils to mark the experience 
in Cornwall with regard to the provision of plans of build- 
ings for applicants. _ Up to the present the Cornwall 
Committee have satisfied ten applications, and have nearly 
forty more under consideration. They calculate that there 
still remain to be dealt with over two hundred and fifty 
applicants for either allotments or small holdings. At 
present the committee are pledged to erect houses and carry 
out alterations at a cost of 2,0001. At their last meeting 
the question arose as to who should prepare the necessary 
plans and specifications. The official best qualified for 
such task has his time occupied by his ordinary duties, 
and he would have to neglect his inspection work during 
many weeks in order to carry it out. The chairman urged 
that the most expeditious arrangement would be to call in 
a draughtsman. This suggestion was opposed by one 
member, who contended that they could procure so many 
designs for model farm buildings that it was unnecessary 
to appoint another official. The chairman in reply 
explained that they were in a peculiar position, because 
they had to prepare four sets of plans for each building— 
one each for the contractor, the committee, the Board of 
Agriculture, and the Local Government Board—and those 
for the Boards above had to be very carefully prepared. 
There are many other reasons which make it impossible 
to rely solely on published designs for any sort of buildings 
if a satisfactory result isto be obtained. The committee 
wisely rejected this penny-wise suggestion, and authorised 
a building sub-committee to obtain the assistance necessary 
to clear off the arrears that have been accumulating. 
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and avoid them, and you can discern the good points of our 
work and still further perfect them. 

Undoubtedly our faults in the skyscraper line are — 
legion. Our architects in many cases have failed to grasp — 
the opportunities presented to them, and instead of frankly — 
treating those huge edifices as mere steel frames to be — 
enclosed, protected from the weather with the lightest of 
garbs, have tried to delude us into the belief that they were — 
structurally of masonry, built and supported as were the 
buildings of our fathers—an extravagant illusion, an artistic — 
lie, and a pitiful avowal of our lack of artistic inventiveness” 
and fertility of expression. Further than that, we have 
seemed to be able to grasp but the one ** motif ”’ of design: — 
a Greek temple, a Classic order of two or three storeys sur-_ 
mounting a more or less ornate pedestal of fifteen or more ~ 
storeys, resting in turn upon a very massive base, most of 
the stones of which, instead of carrying any load, either 
rest upon shelves of steel or are suspended from the steel” 
framing much as one hangs a bird-cage in a window. t 

Our architectural sins in that line have been grievous, — 
and deserve all the opprobrium you may wish to heap upon” 
us; but I submit that, as far as construction is concerned, 
we have evolved something absolutely new, meritorious, 
structurally correct, and certainly a most practical solution 
of the economical problem that was presented us. Build-~ 
ings in the main are utilitarian. That point being con=~ 
ceded, it would naturally follow that the man who gets : 
the most building on a given lot and the greatest returns — 
from that building, while making it perfectly safe and 
moderately artistic, has best solved the problem. Our 
skyscrapers aid in the transaction of affairs; they have” 
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THE “SKYSCRAPER” ERA. 


By F. W. Frrzpatricx, of Washington. 


RITISH journals, technical and otherwise, have had 
much to say against the introduction of tall buildings 
in London and the other major cities of the Isles, and just 
now the French journals are particularly bitter against 
what they term the ‘‘ desecration.’’ of Paris with “ sky- 
scrapers,’’ as they are pleased to call the little affairs of 
eight and ten storeys now projected. The Continental 
outery against the occupancy of the air, as it were, is loud 
and most general, and yet it is only a question of time 
when all of you, spite of your opposition, will have to 
submit to the inevitable and resort to that type of building. 
Better far would it be for you to yield gracefully, and in- 
stead of wasting time and energy decrying the innovation, 
prepare yourselves to successfully solve the problem it 
presents. 

The era of the skyscraper is at hand. It is a good deal 
like a flooding river ; you can direct the current so that it 
will do the least harm, while an attempt to dam it is usually 
worse than futile. It is an economic condition. Your 
cities have grown tremendously, in population, in power, 
in wealth, and the value of your land, particularly in the 
commercial centres of those cities, has grown correspond- 
ingly. Property owners cannot fail but see that their 
buildings of five and six and seven storeys, almost pro- 
hibitively high as rents may be, do not bring them in com- 
mensurate returns. They may have some consideration 
for the artistic effects of their cities; but, first and fore- 


most, these financiers and holders of real estate are business 
men, and naturally ever seeking a greater profit on their 
investment. Those men must have observed how we 
Americans have solved the same problem ; they must know 
that each storey we add in height costs a little less than the 
preceding one, while it brings in equal if not greater rentals. 
In planning an investment they must feel that instead of 
haying to make an enormous outlay for a very large piece 
of property they, under the new dispensation, might be 
satisfied with a small piece upon which could be erected an 
infinitely larger building than they could put on the other 
lot under the old conditions. 

The business men, not the artists, constitute the con- 
trolling force in politics and in municipal affairs. How 
long will it be before they, spite of architectural and artistic 
opposition, will obtain legislation that will permit,of sky- 
scraper construction in London, in Paris, and in Berlin, 
under which regulations they may do as we are doing, and 
go up thirty, forty storeys in the air? 

Artistic opposition to this mode of building is so great 
that in France one society of architects has discussed the 
idea of keeping well together and refusing to design a tall 
building, something that ‘‘ could be but a monstrosity and 
utterly destructive of the established perspectives of the 
streets,’’ even should they not be able to prevent the pass- 
age of a law permitting such structures. Of what avail? 
Are your capitalists going to stop at a little thing like that 
in their pursuit of additional shekels? What is to prevent 
them from employing an architect of some other society, 
or, for that matter, an American architect who has already 
had experience with tall buildings ? 

It is a reactionary movement, ultra-conservative and 
liable to place the protesting artists in the same class with 
those who awhile ago clamoured against the innovation of 
the tramway—the omnibus seemed the preferable mode of 
rapid transit ; your subways met with the same opposition ; 
was there not loud protestation against the telephone—a 
written communication was so much more respectable ; 
and were not the telegraph wires absolutely destructive to 
the artistic effects of your ‘‘ paysages ’’? 

Your problem is certainly infinitely easier to solve than 
was ours. We were pioneers in the field and had no pre- 
cedent to follow; everything was new, and we had to 
experiment and try, and undoubtedly made grave errors. 
You have the solution of your difficulties, in the main, 
already made for you; all that remains is to adapt the 
answer to your especial conditions. You know exactly 
what we have done, you can see the errors we have made 


made it possible to centralise commerce, and have contri- 
buted greatly to the success and advancement of our busi- 


ness centres. Were it not for them our cities would have 


to spread over much vaster territory, be more hard to 
manage, costly to maintain in repairs, &c., and would 


make our transportation and many other problems still” 
more difficult to handle than they are at present. In a 


skyscraper we can haye our offices, there also is a bank, an” 


exchange, several hundreds or thousands of our friends, 
customers, and business associates ; there is a restaurant, 
probably a library, perhaps a club, even a gymnasium, and 
certainly a barber. The service is incomparable, high- 
speed elevators, telegraph and telephone at one’s elbow, 


the perfection of hygienic arrangements, anything and 


everything one could ask for in the way of conveniences, 
facilities for the transaction of business, luxurious sur- 
roundings. - a 

Why, it is useless for you to set the matter aside: it 
will not down, and the sooner you accept it as an accom= 
plished fact and with good grace the better. Show us that 
you can not only follow in the path we have blazed and 


cleared, but that you can remove some obstacles that have 


remained in our way. Be honest, show us a skyscraper 


that will not offend the eye of an artist, that will frankly 


tell its tale and proclaim its purpose. Keep away from the 
Greek temples on stilts. Let your architecture candidly 
admit that the external wall is but a shell, a protection 
to the interior and serves no structural purpose. 
your steel frames in enclosing walls of brick and terra-cotta, 
and leave the granites and marbles for your monumental 
structures built low upon the ground. ; 
Write your building regulations with our experience 
in mind. 
towers, visible from many points. Insist that the sides 
and backs above their neighbours be at least respectable in 
appearance—those portions with us are usually bare, ugly 
brick walls, or, if embellished, are made ‘‘ beautiful ’’ with 
huge advertising and electric lighted signs. Do not permit 
your narrow streets to be turned into veritable abysses, 
‘* dark and dreary ; ’’ regulate your heights, so that a build- 
ing can be but so many storeys above streets of certain 
widths, then a step back to such a width, additional 
storeys on that line, another step, and so on up, assuring 
the maximum of sunlight and air. Make your steel 
framing rigid and well-braced against wind and other 
stresses, and cover and protect its every part wit. good 
brick or terra-cotta. Forget your predilection for rein- 


forced concrete—in those upper regions it and all other sub- 
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stitutes for well-riveted and rigid steel members are an 
illusion and a snare; make your building as absolutely 


fireproof as you know how by avoiding everything com-, 
bustible and by entirely closing off your elevator and stair- 


wells, so that each storey is a separate unit; and, again, I 
would divide the storeys so that the units of space are as 
small as possible. Protect your windows from external 
attack with wire-glass in metallic sashes, and apply your- 
selves to the study of the construction of a building that can 
not only resist destruction by fire in itself, but that will 
suffer the least possible damage from any neighbouring fire. 

Pray waste no more time in grumbling and protesting 
against the tall building, rather get to work designing it well 
and face the conditions as they are. The era of the sky- 
scraper is ab hand. Approve of it or disapprove of it as 
you wish, it is here, and here to stay. 


TRUTH AND BEAUTY IN DESIGN—A 
DISCURSION. 


By Del. 


T is with considerable pleasure that I am writing this 
short article on the above subject. In the first place 
the season is one when the spirit of Truth should appeal 
to us with special force; and, if the conceit may be per- 
mitted, we shall perhaps have succeeded in divining the 
inward meaning of truth by the time the season has 
arrived when beauty sheds her most glorious rays upon 
~ her votaries. 
is, however, such an intimate one that they may well be 
treated in conjunction. 


I hope, too, that I may enlist for my views the un- | 


prejudiced and sympathetic consideration of architects 
of the masculine gender; for there is truly no reason to 
suppose that where merely theory and academic dis- 
cussion are concerned (for I will avoid contentious 
points) women are less capable than men. Nor is it to 
be assumed that the views herein expressed are of 
necessity new or even newly guised; it may be safely 
urged that what is altogether new is to be looked at 
askance for a time, and a new guise may possibly prove 
an unwelcome disguise. After these few preliminary 
words I will advance to the subject itself. 

There are certain subjects upon which it is almost im- 
possible and truly unwise to dogmatise; amongst these 
the two abstractions with which this article deals take 
their place. What is truth; what is beauty? We may 
be told that the former is the definite expression of the 
Known, the corporeal representation of a cosmic entity. 
Let us examine this for a brief space of time. Before 
accepting the definition, we must in the first place be 
sure that anything is known or that it has an entity. 
Consider, for example, the properties of Colour; this, we 
are led to believe, is only a sensation; and, if we may 
credit some of the theorists, we are forced to the conclusion 
that all objects are either achromous or else panchromous, 
and that the appearance of some colour or lack of colour 
is merely derived through a process of elimination or 
something of that nature. If this is so, where then does 
the truth rest respecting the colour of the empyrean, of 
grass, of sea-water, and of all natural objects? Natural 
objects! Nay, we must go further and include objects 
artificially treated to colour; for, if the above theory be 
correct, even aniline and other dyes will be merely pseudo- 
chromous. Truth is said to lie at the bottom of a well— 
lie there! What a contradiction! Is there much wonder 
at her preference for seclusion, when she is treated with so 
much contumely or, at the very least, with scepticism ? 

If, then, Colour is an unknown quality, being merely 
a sensation, what about entities? We exist; of that we 
are certain, is it not so? And yet—do we exist, can we be 
sure of it? Are we not often consciously or subcon- 
sciously beset with a sensation of the unreality of our- 
selves and our surroundings? Are we not often disposed 
to think that certain occurrences and dreams are respec- 
tively merely dreams, actual occurrences? We float 
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through what we call Life on a sea of doubt and uncertainty 
—we know not what is Truth. 


Life’s but a dream 

And all things show it ; 
I thought so once, 

And now I know it. 


The verities of To-day are the inadmissibilities of Yester- 
day, the scorn of To-morrow. 

‘But leaving for the moment the subject of truth, let 
us take up the question of beauty, premising that these 
qualities are two of the most important, if indeed they are 
not the only important considerations for architectural 
designers. What is beauty? We are told that Beauty 
is an unknown quantity, a reflex from individual per- 
ception. Beauty, it is said, is in the eye of the observer 
and is a quality of relative nature merely, being dependent 
solely upon what appeals to each one of us. What then! 
is there no such quality as absolute, definite beauty, no 
such quality as stern, inexorable truth? And is the 
supposed relationship between the two merely a falsity 
begotten of falsities? 

Again, we are told that beauty is but skin-deep; was 
there ever a statement more unjustified than this? There 
are so many factors that contribute to the sum total. The 
mere outward semblance does not constitute true beauty ; 
and though we may demur at considering it as unrealis- 
able, yet we cannot but regard it in the light of a more 
elusive abstraction than truth. The Bible speaks of ‘‘ the 
beauty of Holiness,’’ which is, again, taking us into other 
and more ethereal regions. 

It was remarked above that dogmatism is out of place; 
and yet how many there are whose positivism on the 
subject 1s only equalled by their ignorance. Did we not 
recently hear it said that, regarded from the right stand- 
point, the hippopotamus is a thing of beauty? Will those 
who hold this view go the one stage further and maintain 
that it is also ‘‘ a joy for ever’’? How far Mr. Rusx1n 
is responsible for such exaggerative ideas we will not 
discuss here, but that he was the founder of this school of 
thought will not be disputed. 

Tt will be clearly seen that in controverting the view 
that “‘ because the hippopotamus expresses its nature, it 
is therefore beautiful,’’ there is nothing inconsistent with 
the objection previously raised against the saying that 
beauty is but skin-deep. Far from it being inconsistent, 
it helps to establish the contention that there are many 
components that combine to produce this quality, the fact 
being that beauty is skin-deep—and something more. 

-Leaving the regions of mere abstract argument, let 
us consider in greater detail the outward expression of 
Truth and Beauty. And, in order to have a clear field and 
limpid atmosphere, it may be stated, that all such theories 
as those mentioned above will be cast aside as hindrances 
in the way of a lucid conception of affairs; for what does 
it matter if things are not what they seem as long as they 
seem the same to the mass of humankind; and what 
does it matter whether or not beauty is but skin-deep, 
whether or not unadorned beauty is the most beautiful, 
as long as we obtain what the general verdict of man- 
(and woman-) kind pronounces beautiful? We live in a 
world of compromise and must not forget it. 

Design in beauty; build in truth! The metropolitan 
architects know this motto by heart; but great as is mv 
admiration for the London Architectural. Association, I 
think that its motto is not as perspicuous as it should be. 
Design and build in truth and with intelligence; though 
perhaps less crisp, it would be more suitable. 

Let me take an example to make clear my views on 
the point. The Parthenon is (or was) a beautiful build- 
ing, several factors combining to produce this effect. The 
first in importance (as many would think) is Fitness, and 
then follow Proportion, Balance, Decorative construction, 
Optical refinements ; it is difficult to rank these in order 
of importance, nor is it necessary; but it may be stated 
with confidence that the first three mentioned produce a 
unified strength, where disunited they would admit an 
element of devastating weakness. 


Fitness! let me enlarge upon this. It may be said 
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that there is nothing in an order of columniation to express 
the presence of a place of worship ; this may be granted. 
But the genius of the Greeks created a disposition of 
columns and colonnades which, taken’ in conjunction with 
the circumstancés of their mode of worship or (more justly 
understood) arising from those circumstances, came to be 
recognised as expressive for the purpose. The ancient 
idea of secrecy in regard to the holiest rites and cere- 
monies found expression in the graduated diminution in 
size from the outer courts and halls to the innermost 
chamber; thus were fashioned the temples of the 
Egyptians; end the Greeks, whilst disregarding a large 
portion of this mystery-provoking secretiveness, retained 
enough to preclude the extensive use of doors and windows 
in the outer walls, their typical temples having as a rule but 
one door to the temple proper and being without windows. 
And in order to give dignity to a structure, usually of 
restricted dimensions, they raised the building on a plat- 
form. Contrast one of their temples with any other of 
their buildings, and the inherent truthfulness of their 
designs will at once become apparent; it was not possible 
to mistake the purport of a building, for each was im- 
pressed with its distinctive character. How differently 
do some of our latter-day architects design; one knows 
not im many cases what is the purport of modern 
buildings. 

But that is only one phase of untruthfulness standing 
in the way of real beauty; other falsities are the use of 
shams and of stuck-on ornament. No one will deny, 
I should think, the vast difference between ornamented 
(or decorative) construction and constructed decoration. 
In the former we expect to see the realised ideal structure 
with accentuated features where accentuation is desirable, 
the decoration bearing, together with the disposition of 
parts and masses, its share in the production of balance 
and fitness. In constructed decoration we see the use of 
ornament for its own sake merely, and irrespective of all 
those considerations that combine to produce a real work 
of art. If I may be allowed the simile, is there not 
something of the distinction as between Elizabethan and 
Edwardian (or, I will say, sixteenth and twentieth 
century) bestowal of *‘ decorations ’’ and ‘‘ honours ’’—is 
there not, I say, something of this distinction observable 
respectively in decorated construction and constructed 
decoration ? 

The subject of this discussion might be enlarged upon 
indefinitely, but the object here has been merely to in- 
dicate on fairly broad lines what lies at the root of Beauty 
in design :—Seek Truth intelligently and find her; in find- 
ing her we find Beauty. 


READING SCHOOL. 


HE first meeting of the winter session of the Berks 
| Archeological and Architectural Society was held at 
Reading last week, when the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield read a 
paper on “‘ The History of Reading School,’’ in which he said 
that the school, next to the abbey, was the grandest institu- 
tion in Reading. It was more than that. The fame of 
Reading School extended far beyond the boundaries of the 
town. As they looked round the walls of the great school 
they saw the names of men illustrious in every walk of life. 
Great statesmen, divines, judges and scholars in every 
branch of learning had laid the foundations of their careers 
in that school, and he doubted not that some of those whom 
he was addressing would be inspired by the memories of the 
achievements of their predecessors to do honour to their 
school by their future conduct and usefulness in life, and by 
the distinctions and successes which he hoped would crown 
their efforts. There was a certain ‘advertisement which he 
often saw in the Reading newspapers headed ‘“ Reading 
School, founded in 1486 by Henry VII.’’ That date gave a 
very respectable antiquity to the school—a little over 400 
years ; but when on the authority of the ‘‘ Victoria History 
of Berkshire’’ and of Mr. Leach, the greatest authority on 


school history, he could tell them that their school could 


claim a history of over 800 years and was one of the oldest 
if not the oldest school in England, their veneration for it 
would be largely increased. . Reading School was not the 
commonly reputed child of Reading Abbey ; it was not the 


creation of one of its latest abbots, and there was little doubt 
that it was in existence before the foundation of the abbey 
by Henry I. in 1125. Some time before that date was the 
first recorded mention of Reading School in a document—a 
charter of. Roger, Bishop of Salisbury—which certainly 
implied its previous existence. It was therefore pretty 
certain that Reading School existed before the foundation of 
Reading Abbey, though they could not tell its origin. 
Probably it was connected with the ancient church of Read- 
ing mentioned in Domesday, which had an endowment of 
eight hides, far too large for one priest. There might have 


-been (as Mr. Leach suggested) a college of secular canons 


attached to it which had a school connected with it, and that 
might have been the origin of Reading School. It was 
anterior to St. John’s Hospital, which was not then founded. 
Hitherto the annexation of the hospital and the school had 
been regarded as the foundation of the latter. Mr. Ditch- 
field discounted the story told by Leland, the antiquary and 
geographer of Henry VIII., as to the supposed founding of 
the Grammar School by Henry VII., observing that Leland 
was not always to be relied upon, and his visit to Reading 
was thirty or forty years later than the events he chronicled. 
He must have relied for his information upon someone who 
told him the story. It was quite evident he ‘‘ got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick,’’ as contemporary documents 
plainly showed. The true story was told in a manuscript 
in the British Museum, written between 1499 and 1505, 
which made it quite clear that though the abbot had talked 
about founding a school, he never carried out his intention. 
For thirty-five years, i.e. from 1464-99 or 1470-1505, accord- 
ing to the date of the document, there had been no school at 
St. John’s Hospital, and therefore Henry VII. could not 
have founded it in 1486. The lecturer pointed out that the 
panel picture of Henry VII., which hung in the old school 
and was now in the town hall, did not prove anything. 
Another legend about the school which needed to be dispelled 
was that concerning Cardinal Wolsey opening the Grammar 
School at Reading. The statement was absurd, as no one 
was allowed to open a grammar school except some 
authorised and licensed grammar school master. Wolsey 
could not have been an authorised master, as there was one 
at Reading at the time named, John Long. Mr. Ditchfield 
next gave, says the Reading Mercury, interesting sketches 
of a number of the masters of Reading School in early days. 
During the mastership of Dr. Cox the abbey was dissolved 
and passed into the hands of the King, and with it the 
patronage of the school. 
and so it continued until the time of Elizabeth. When 


So the school became a royal school, | 


hae iy 


Queen Elizabeth came to the throne further changes were 


made regarding the school. She made a bargain with the 
Corporation about Crown rents and other matters, and it 


was arranged that the patronage of the school should be 


vested in the town. Mr. Ditchfield made reference to the 
bequest of Archbishop Laud, once a student at Reading 
School, remarking that the triennial visitation by the Vice- 


Chancellor, President of St. John’s and Warden of All ~ 


Souls, provided for therein, still happily went on. The era 


of long headmasterships in the school set in in the eighteenth 


century, Dr. Valpy, who ruled fifty-five years (from 1781 to 
1836), having a record headmastership and bringing pro- 
sperity to the school, at least for a time. Dr. Valpy built a 
new school, adding a library and hall; the school was self- 
supporting and had 120 scholars. A famous son of Reading 
School, John Lempriére, the author of the classical dic: 
tionary, was head boy under Dr. Valpy in 1783 and also 
assistant master before he accepted the headmastership of 
Abingdon. When Dr. Valpy’s son, Francis Valpy, succeeded 
him the decline and fall of the school started. Robert 
Appleton became headmaster in 1839. In 1848 there were 
forty boys, and then ruin set in; the numbers dwindled, 
and a ‘‘ boy was borrowed’ to take up Sir Thomas White’s 
Scholarship at Oxford. For four years the school was closed, 
but it then arose from its ashes and the present buildings 
were opened by King Edward VII. The school was reopened 


in 1871, and Dr. Stokoe made a great success of it, raising — 


the numbers to 207. After his departure the numbers sank, 


and then Mr. Barnard improved the school and raised the 


numbers from thirty-four to 118, and the present headmaster 


has again brought back prosperity to the ancient foundation. 


He has done wonders, raising the numbers to 145, including 
sixty boarders and a staff of ten masters. There have been 
periods of anxiety in recent years, when the fate of Reading 
School seemed to tremble in the balance. It would indeed 
have been a disgrace to Reading if a school like that, which 
had illuminated the town for over 800 years, which was one 
of the oldest schools in England, should have been destroyed 
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by the criminal folly of a Corporation or the insensate mad- 
ness’ of economic legislators. Happily wiser counsels pre- 
vailed. They now congratulated the headmaster on his success, 
on the honour he enjoyed of presiding over so ancient a 
school. They trusted that Reading boys would venerate the 
antiquity and greatness of their grand old school and main- 
tain its honourable traditions, and they wished to-day and 
always ‘‘ Floreat Schola Redingensis.”’ 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


HE second general meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held on Thursday, the 17th inst., at the Royal United 
Service Institution. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S8. Ed., the 
chairman, in opening the proceedings said:—-At the last 
meeting it was stated that we had 300 members, I have now 
great pleasure in announcing that the membership to-day 
has reached 401. I may remind the members that the discus- 
sion is limited to ten minutes for each speaker. In introduc- 
ing to you Mr, William Dunn as the reader of to-day’s paper 
on ‘‘The Examination of Designs for Reinforced Concrete 
Work,’’ I would like to say that I consider that the Institute 
is to be congratulated upon having this particular question 
dealt with by the chairman of the Institute’s science standing 
committee, who not only ranks as a leading exponent on all 
questions relating to reinforced concrete, but who has had 
considerable personal experience in the examination of 
designs on behalf of a certain Government department. It 
has been an open secret that Mr. Dunn was one of the 
primary movers some years back in obtaining for us the 
special committee on reinforced concrete, which was formed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and was so ably 
presided over by Sir Henry Tanner. Whenever there has 
been good work to be done, either in the advancement of 
reinforced concrete or its reasonable control, Mr. Dunn has 
been to the fore, and only in the past weeks several of us 
have seen him actively engaged on the question of the 
regulation of the loan periods as granted by the Local 
_ Government Board on reinforced concrete structures, and 
-also on the proposed new enactments for the regulation of 
buildings in the Metropolis under the London Building Act. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Dunn’s paper is most apropos 
at the present juncture, for public authorities of all kinds 
and descriptions are considering the principles upon which 
designs for reinforced concrete work are to be examined and 
controlled. We have such a public authority as H.M. Office 
of Works, where the Architect-in-Chief naturally desires 
that the designs of buildings erected under his supervision 
shall have the extra check of special examination. We have 
an authority like the Local Government Board, which will, 
in the future, have to examine designs in reinforced concrete 
in a systematic manner and on some recognised principle, 
and will eventually have to lay down a procedure for such 
examination. We have the London County Council that pro- 
poses to have new regulations for reinforced concrete struc- 
tures, and will have to formulate some rapid and practical 
system by which, both at its central office and in the offices 
of the district surveyors, reinforced concrete schemes can be 
‘examined on standard lines. What holds good for London 
will shortly be applicable to cities like Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and everywhere some effort must be made to 
systematise the examination of designs for reinforced con- 
erete work, If there is one point I would like to bring out 
in introducing Mr. Dunn it is that the title of his paper is a 
precise one. He is not speaking to any considerable extent 
of the supervision of the work in course of erection, its test- 
ing after completion, or the pros. and cons. of individual 
materials, or systems of design. It is thus also to be hoped 
that the meeting will, in its discussion, limit its com- 
mentaries precisely to those points with which Mr. Dunn is 
dealing, and not on this occasion deal with the more general 
aspects of reinforced concrete. This question of the examina- 
tion of designs is a very important one in itself, and affords 
ample scope for discussion. I will now call upon Mr. Dunn 
to read his paper. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Dunn called atten- 
tion to the fact that for very many years back engineers and 
architects had been accustomed to use concrete strengthened 
with steel or iron, but in an elementary way. Thanks to 
the labours of certain enthusiasts who, foreseeing the great 
future before reinforced concrete, bit by bit advanced the 
theory and practice of it to the present scientific adaptations 
of means to the end. which was now common property, we 
had passed that elementary stage. These enthusiasts, 


generally speaking, were both designers and executants ; 
were not professional men, but men with fine constructive 
instincts, whose faith in their own power was attested by 
their carrying out their own works. 

As the importance of their undertakings increased, the 
reinforced concrete firms called in to their aid professional 
engineers to prepare designs for the works tendered for, sub- 
mitting design and tender together in a manner more usual 
in American than English practice. 


Specialists and Systems. 

As a result almost all the work of design as well as con- 
struction fell largely into the hands of specialist firms, 
claiming more or less patent rights either for the whole 
system of construction or for some special details of it. 
These claims, while no doubt enlarging the practice of the 
individual firms, naturally operated in restraining ordinary 
designers from attempting work in reinforced concrete with 
a possible legal dispute in the background, and though it 
is now generally admitted that there are no exclusive rights 
in the ordinary combinations of steel and concrete, but only 
in some particular details which Mr. Dunn would not 
attempt to define, the lecturer stated, it was still the rule 
rather than the exception for those desirous of using re- 
inforced concrete to invite designs and tenders from the 
specialist firms—the designs, of course, based on general 
lines—instead of, as usual in other branches of work, employ- 
ing an engineer or architect to prepare the designs and 
conditions, and soliciting tenders thereon. There was a 
great deal to be said in favour of this arrangement. It was 
reasonable to suppose that those who spent their whole lives 
in one class of work understood it better than those. whose 
energies were distributed over several classes, and that effi- 
ciency and economy were both served. ; 

Laws Governing Design. 

If the work in question was tendered for by one firm only, 
the owners were largely in the hands of that firm as to price, 
and, though the lecturer disclaimed the slightest reflection 
on the contractor, it was but natural that he should prefer 
there should be no other tenderer for the same reason that 
the owner objects to it, namely, that the one was likely to 
pay and the other to receive a much better price. If, how- 
ever, several firms were invited to tender, the designs sub- 
mitted varied in regard to the method of construction, the 
reserve of strength, &c., and a fair competition and just 
choice between them became difficult. How were they, he 
asked, to decide if these designs were properly conceived, might 
safely be erected, and complied with the requirements laid 
down? Whatever the structure might be, the general lines 
of it were no doubt determined by those inviting tenders, and 
the questions to be considered were primarily questions of 
strength and durability. 

Rules and Methods of Calculation. 

Fortunately we had now an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the general methods of calculation to be adopted. 
Empirical and semi-empirical rules were no longer recog- 
nised, since we had for our guidance rules based on scientific 
reasoning, and giving results closely confirmed by experi- 
ment. Mr. Dunn thought the rules laid down by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ committee on reinforced con- 
crete undoubtedly formed a standard from which we ought 
not to depart without good reason. 

Debatable Points. 

In going through a set of drawings there were always 
debatable points calling for the exercise of judgment, cases 
in which we could not say definitely how the loads were 
borne. In these, Mr. Dunn stated, he would always discuss 
the matter with the designer, and give his views full weight 
before forming his own opinion. We could not, of course, 
agree that any patent system abrogated the ordinary laws 
of mechanics, and must take care that when they had to 
make assumptions as to the lines of action of loads or 
stresses, those assumptions were on the side of safety and 
logically followed out. There. were always differences in 
design for which we might have a legitimate preference ; 
one design differing from another in being much more 
scientific in conception or neater in detail according to the 
skill of its author. But we must be careful to keep our 
preferences from becoming prejudices. 

The position of the consulting engineer who had to 
examine and report or decide on competitive designs and 
estimates was one demanding considerable tact and. common 
sense as well as professional qualifications, It should be 
considered how those designs had been prepare] ; made not 
for actual work in hand, but only for possible work, with 
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insufficient data and necessarily very brief study of the 
project. It was often a matter of wonder to the lecturer how 
such good designs were produced under the conditions. 


Drawings Submitted with Tenders. 


The drawings submitted with tenders were generally 


meagre, and the serious difficulties of the undertaking com- 
monly left for future consideration. Out of these projects, 
that of the lowest tenderer was selected for consideration, 
and the architect or engineer must satisfy himself as to the 
practicability of the design and as to its compliance with 
the conditions laid down before recommending it for accept- 
ance. If he had not sufficient experience of this class of 
work, he might call in a consulting engineer who had made 
it a special study. Was the engineer to require all the 
drawings, details, and calculations necessary for him to form 
an opinion on every point on recommending a tender for 
acceptance? Mr. Dunn asked. That would entail a very 
large amount of labour on the part of the contractor, which 
might be all thrown away. But unless the engineér had had 
these full details before him, unless he had carefully recalcu- 
lated nearly every structural part to justify a particular 
instead of a general approval, there was room for serious 
dispute. Though the responsibility for the strength of the 
work was in every contract expressly put on the contractor, 
the engineer had so large a moral responsibility that his 
opinion should be so carefully based on actual investigation 
as to be of genuine value. 

He had heard many complaints from reinforced concrete 
firms of the unnecessary loss entailed on them by calling 
for detailed drawings to accompany tenders when the latter 
were asked for any particular piece of work. Of course, the 
contractor must usually prepare some rough drawings before 
tendering, but the expense of making fair copies was very 
considerable, and it might be possible to reduce this by 
asking only outline drawings, reserving the right to require 
details before acceptance of tender. 

The cost of the drawings was a large part of the expense 
in reinforced concrete, and when contractors had to charge 
the cost of the preparation of many unsuccessful schemes on 
a few which are successful, the work is seriously handi- 
capped. The reinforced firms could do something to econo- 
mise labour if they required the necessary outlines to be 
supplied and did not supply details until after the receipt 
of the tenders, when the lowest tenderers, or the favoured 
tenderers, could submit the full scheme for consideration of 
the consulting engineer. 

If in the specification upon which the tenders were invited 
the contractors were distinctly informed that the work was 
to be in accordance with the recommendation of the British 
committee’s report, the stresses to be restricted to those given 
therein, and the drawings and calculations to be submitted 
to an expert for verification, the contractors would have no 
reason to complain if a design were found not to comply with 
the conditions. What they did complain of was that the 
competition system virtually tempts them to cut down the 
works to the lowest limit, and unless some proper examina- 
tion was made the man who had honestly complied with 
the requirements might be at a serious disadvantage. If all 
the requirements were clear at the start, they all worked on 
a fair basis. 


Points to be Observed in Checking Calculations. 

In checking calculations the dead weight of the structure 
was a more important element than in other constructions, 
and should be carefully computed, not guessed at, and 
allowed for as part of the loading. The lecturer had some- 
times found serious deficiencies in strength due to this want 
of precaution. 

The amount allowed as a negative moment for fixing at 
the end of beams should be carefully considered. Mr. Dunn 
said he had had end fixing claimed for beams freely sup- 
ported, but all such errors were so capable of demonstration 
that disputes could be avoided. We should remember always 
that all our results depend on our assumptions, as a syllo- 
gism depends on the premises. If these were wrong, correct 
reasoning on defective premises was a positive danger. 


Superintendence. 

Suppose, however, that the design had been carefully 
checked, initial difficulties got over, and the work begun, the 
superintendence of the work was merely the transference of 
their anxieties into another field. He was very strongly of 
the opinion that no work of importance should be entrusted 
to men’ without experience; our best safeguard against 
defective. work was undoubtedly the skill, experience and 
honesty. of the contractor. No engineer or architect, unless 


he spends all his time during. the execution of the work in 
actual and constant supervision, can secure his employer 
against dangerous errors on the part of the workman. In 
steel construction we can examine and measure every part 
atter it is up ; not so in reinforced concrete work. Once the 
concrete is laid we cannot tell but by cutting into it whether 
there are six 1l-inch rods or two 4-inch rods inside a beam 
or pillar, or whether these are 2 inches or 4 inches from the 
surface, To see that the drawings are actually carried out 
requires a conscientious scrutiny and attention every minute 
of the time the work is being done. Much may be observed 
during a visit, but not everything. 


Failures. 


Notwithstanding all our care and forethought, we had 
sometimes trouble arising from obscure causes. All work in 
reinferced concrete was looked on with jealous eyes by those 
who were not in favour of it. Every failure was magnified, 
every little accident was blazoned forth in the most vivid 
colours, not given to such great disasters in other systems of 
construction as the Quebec bridge. We should be doubly 
careful, in that these troubles involved the whole industry as 
well as ourselves, and though we might chafe at the injustice 
of our critics we might profit by the severity with which our 
mistakes were visited. When failures did occur let us do 
our best to discover the true cause, sparing no effort to do so. 

Professor BERESFORD PiTE, who was called upon to open 
the discussion, said that he must confess to a lack of the 
qualifications which would entitle him to make those prac- 
tical suggestions which the subject of the paper seemed to 
call for. But he could lay claim to the possession of a great 
interest in this paper, in which Mr. Dunn had been able to 
speak with such great knowledge, and architects of experi- 
ence were greatly wanted. Though he could not pretend to 
offer anything of value, he could at any rate carry out the 
formal duty of proposing a vote of thanks. The subject 
treated of had by no manner of means been exhausted, for 
the designs that have to be examined present the widest 
variety of problems. It was to be observed that in the 
history of the building art there have been periodical epochs 
when the builder is moved with the building instinct. The 
last such period in this country was the few centuries which 
elapsed between the introduction of vaulted ribs and stone- 
work in the chapel of the Tower of London and the perfec- 
tion attained in Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. From then until now the instinct had been dormant. 
It could hardly be said to have been aroused by the use of 
iron. But ferro-concrete has brought the world to the 


threshold of a new era with tremendous possibilities. It 


would be well if the subject was considered by some other 
committee of the Institute of British Architects besides that 
on science, for it was in the province of the art committee 
also. 

Mr. R. W. Vawpry thought that the practice of inviting 
competitive tenders had much to recommend it, though it 
was wise to avoid confusing the design and the price. In 
his opinion it would be very much better if the architect 
would first invite competitive designs from specialist firms 
and then afterwards obtain tenders on one selected design, 
instead of inviting competitive tenders upon competitive 
designs, which was a most dangerous proceeding. Another 
mistake which had been, in his opinion, taking a firmer 
hold was the constant employment of the word “system ”’ 
by so many firms, when they were based on identical prin- 
ciples. It was a matter for regret that any constructional 
mishaps that might occur would not be investigated scien- 
tifically. He would suggest that the Concrete Institute 
should appoint a committee of inquiry in the case of any 
important failure. 

The discussion was continued by further speakers. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects was held last week at the secretary’s 
chambers, 115 St. Vincent Street, Mr. George Bell, 
F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. 
the death of Mr. J. L. Murray, Heavyside, Biggar, who had 
been a member of the Institute since 1887, and it was reported 
that the Council had minuted an expression of regret at Mr. 
Murray’s death. The President welcomed several new 
members. Messrs. Charles Joseph Menart, 241 West George 
Street, Glasgow, and Ronald Walker, 15 Dumbarton Road, 
Stirling, were unanimously elected Fellows. It was reported 
that Messrs. William Craig Boyd, 50 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow, and William Bone, 166 Bath Street, Glasgow, had 
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been elected associate members, and that twenty-one members 
of the Glasgow School-of Architecture Club had been elected 
student members. The secretary submitted a re port on the 
matters which had been dealt with by the Council since last 
general meeting. A communication had been received from 
the R.I.B.A. suggesting the formation of a town planning 
committee for this district that could advantageously place 
itself in direct communication with the R.I.B.A. com- 
mittee. This was agreed to, and the Council appointed a 
committee for this purpose. A committee had been appointed 
to co-operate with the R.I.B.A. in the formation of a record 
of measured buildings in the United Kingdom suitable for 
study, and specially of those for which no adequate record 
exists. A circular had been issued to all architects in the 
province of the Institute calling their attention to the new 
constitution, which now embodies a wider class of members 
as a result of its amalgamation with the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association, and asking them to bring the question 
of their joining the Associate section of the Institute before 
their apprentices and assistants. 


THE ANCIENT GATEWAY OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, E.C. 


HE local government records and museums committee of 
T the London County Council have submitted the follow- 
ing report :— 

Our attention has been drawn to the proposed sale of the 
property erected over the archway leading to the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. The archway, 
which was built in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
is one of the few examples of this period in existence, and 
has for nearly 600 years served as the entrance to the Priory 
Church and more recently to Bartholomew Close. The 
ancient gateway probably consisted of a large central 
entrance to the nave, with smaller aisle entrances on either 
side, of which the existing gateway was the southern one. 
Besides being of historical interest, it possesses great archi- 
tectural beauty in its deeply recessed mouldings, enriched 
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with dog-tooth ornament. The. northern abutment of the 
archway is exposed to view, but the southern one is enclosed 
within an, adjoining shop and is intact and in good pre- 
servation. 

The building over the gateway, although of a later date, 
having been erected about the year 1600, is of a picturesque 
character, and lends a certain charm +6 the appearance of 
the archway. The freehold of the property over the arch- 
way and six feet to the south thereof is now for sale, and to 
avoid the replacing of the present building by modern com- , 
mercial premises, which would have the effect of destroying 
the appearance of the ancient gateway, and would, in the 
opinion of Sir Aston Webb, the architect to the fabric, 
endanger the stability of the arch itself, a fund is being 
raised with a view to preserving the gateway in its present 
topographical position and surroundings. We are of opinion 
that the Council should make a donation towards the pre- 
servation fund which we are advised it has power to do 
under section 60 of its General Powers Act, 1898. The ex- 
penditure can be met out of the provision in the estimates 
for the current financial year in respect of historical build- 
ings, &c. We recommend :— 

That a donation of 501. be made towards the fund for the 
purchase of the superstructure of the archway leading to 
the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, 
so that the historic interest and architectural beauty of the 
archway may be preserved ; but that the Council’s contribu- 
tion be not paid until the remainder of the money required 
to complete the purchase shall have been secured. 


LORD WESTBURY’S PUTNEY ESTATE. 
HESE houses have been built in Luttrell Avenue on 
this estate by contract from the designs of Mr. A. E. 
NIGHTINGALE, architect, 98 High Street, Putney, London, 
S:W., at a cost of 1,1001. each, by Mr. W. G. Assorr, 
builder, 238 Brighton Road, Croydon, under the super- 


intendence of his lordship’s surveyor, Mr. J. C. Raprorp, 


23 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 


A.M.I.C.E., 2 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Iv is seven weeks since the London County Council 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Price & Rervns, London, 
amounting to 62,6621. for the construction of an embank- 
ment wall in connection with the new County Hall. Itis 
anticipated that water will be excluded from the site in July, 
1909, when the excavations can be commenced for the 
foundations and retaining walls. The trial borings showed, 
as was anticipated, that a concrete raft foundation’ would 
be advisable. The Council’s establishment committee 
are informed that it is inexpedient at present to publish 
the amount of the estimate in respect of the cost of the 
concrete raft and retaining walls, and the finance committee 
concur in the proposal that the estimate should be sub- 
mitted at the same time as the tenders (which they suggest 
should be invited from selected firms) are considered by 
the Council. It is, however, necessary, in order that the 
preparation of drawings may be proceeded with, that the 
Council should sanction expenditure not exceeding 1,0001. 
in respect of the quantity surveyors’ fees, printing and 
reproduction of drawings. There is provision in the esti- 
mates of expenditure on capital account for the current 
financial year to. cover this sum. The Council are acting 
with commendable foresight in this matter. 


SwiITZERLAND is a confederation of twenty-two 
republics, made up of self-governing communes. Hach 
republic is a nation having its literary, artistic, scientific, 
and, religious traditions. Thus their patriotism is both 
federal and cantonal—federal for the protection of Switzer- 
land, and cantonal for the protection of cantonal traditions. 
As regards architecture each canton has more or less a style 
of its own; the central German-speaking cantons are the 
authors of the picturesque Swiss chalet, the cantons 
bordering on Germany, Austria, Italy, and France have 
a style of building more or less in touch with that of their 
great neighbours. Swiss patriotism has of late become 
alarmed at the deterioration of their Swiss styles by foreign 
models. The twenty-two republics have resolved to the 
best of their power to turn their backs on all styles of 
European architecture except their own, and have formed 
a league entitled Heimatshutz, or home-protection. 
Architects, builders, and capitalists have resolved to erect 
buildings that bear the stamp of traditional Swiss style. 
They want the foreigner coming from France, Germany, 
Austria, or Italy to recognise at once that he is on Swiss 
ground; they want the tourist to realise at a glance that 
artistically speaking Switzerland is no plagiarist, but an 
original self-rnade confederacy, with a genius for better or 
for worse entirely its own. 


Ip JAMES McNerii WuistTeEr had been alive he would 
have derived pleasure in reading last week that memorials 
to him are to be set up in London and Paris, and that 
his birthplace in Lowell, Mass., has been transformed into 
a shrine where pilgrims may do reverence. M. Rop1n 
has described this latter project as ‘‘ a just and beautiful 
reparation to one of the greatest artists of the world.’’ 
The same phrase might be applied to the action of the 
London WuistuER Memorial Committee, when, after 
collecting 4,000I. to defray the cost of setting up a statue 
near the artist’s house and close to the CaRLYLE statue 
on the Chelsea Embankment, they have issued an appeal 
for an additional 1,0001., mainly to enable them to provide 
a replica of the statue for the garden quadrangle of the 
Louvre. There has been some mystery about the work 
which M. Auausts Ropry was commissioned to execute 
as a memorial to his predecessor in the presidency of the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers. 
The statue exhibited at the last Salon has been radically 
altered. We are told the memorial will consist of a life- 
size bronze figure of Fame holding a bust or medallion. 
It is certain to be something striking, and therefore in 
harmony with Wuistier’s own life. A second replica 
is to be erected in front of the wooden house in which 
WHISTLER was born. in 1834, and which has now been 
converted into a. WuistteR Museum. This homage can- 

not, however, wipe away the memory of past treatment: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—NORTH PORCH. 


Re cathedral church of Salisbury, dedicated to the . 


Blessed Virgin—like so many medieval parish 
churches in England and comparatively so few cathedrals 
—has been so many times described and illustrated that 


it seems unnecessary to say much about it: it is impos- — 
‘sible to say much that is fresh. 


great English churches by reason of the fact that it 
is virtually of one period throughout, i.e., that of the 


thirteenth century, and its symmetrical plan, a double 


cross formed by nave, transepts and choir, with the rare 
addition of a choir transept, is doubtless the result of 
this unity of style; it is the only cathedral church in 
England which can show a complete realisation’ of its 
designer's original intention unvaried by later influence 
or purpose. It cannot be denied that as a historic docu- 
ment it suffers in interest by this uniformity, but it is 
doubtful whether any church of its size can vie with it 
in grace, the complete cross spread out on an almost flat 


It is unique among the — 


lawn of grass, and the whole mass rising from its ex- 
tremities in pyramidal outline to the summit of the spire 


and tower at the crossing. 
purest Early English, with the exception of the windows 


in the gable, which show the dawning tendencies of the 


succeeding Geometrical tracery, and even in the curves 
connecting the hoods with the pierced panel between them 
a hint of the flowing line which was developed so 
much more consistently in France than in this country. 
The chief interest of this view of the church is in the 


The north porch is of the © 


absence of flying buttresses across the aisles, a result — 


attained by making the vault filling of light chalk and the 
thickness of the trifortum wall no less than 7 feet. The 
vault is ploughshared most markedly, and the kick is 
thereby taken as low down as the sill of the clerestory 
window,. and the buttresses are thus concealed, as at 
Wells nave, beneath the aisle roofs. The interior of the 
porch is richly areaded, but is inferior to that of Wells 


both in design and execution, the magnificent carving in 


the latter being the finest in the South of England. Like 
Wells, the west ‘‘front’’ has a huge screen, which 
connects the nave gable with the towers concealing the 
contour of the aisle roofs, but, unlike Wells, these towers 
are mere minarets, and the frank ‘‘ sculpture gallery ”’ 
nature of the performance may be seen in the drawing 
by the extreme thinness of the screen itself, the western 
daylight showing right through the two groups of triple 
windows above the aisle roof. The sculpture was all 
restored unmercifully in the early days of the Gothic 
Revival, and as a front to a great church the whole is 
tame and of little interest. The Close is beautifully if 


sparsely timbered, and is surrounded by many Georgian | 


houses of most, lovely colour, the red bricks and white 
cornices acting as a perfect foil to the great grey church. 
The drawing is by Mr..E. Goprrey Paas, A.R.I.B.A. 


WHEATSHEAF HALL, SOUTH LAMBETH. . ; 

HE illustration is of the front elevation of this hall, 

which was erected from the designs of Mr. Roper 

Witurams, F.R.I.B.A. We published on December 4 

last another drawing of Mr. Wiuutams’s work in Alex- 

andria, Egypt, where he is at the 
out several important buildings. 


HOUSE AT ASHFORD.—FRONT VIEW—GARDEN FRONT. 
MAVHIS small bachelor’s houge was designed to suit 

special requirements. A dining and a drawing room 
were placed so as to be en suite by means of a coveréd 
portico towards the garden front. The kitchen and offices 
are on the north-east ‘angle so as to screen the living- 
rooms from cold winds. The upper floor is arranged so 
that the.bath-room, &e., are in communication with one 
of the bedrooms and entirely cut off from the passage. 


. LEASAM, SUSSEX. 
UR illustration is 


Biomrienp, A.R.A. The house is a fine example 
of an English country mansion. 


present time carrying 


from a drawing by Mr. Rrarnanp’ 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE Preliminary examination, qualifying for registration 

as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in London and the 
-undermentioned provincial centres on November 9 and 10. 
‘Of the 147 candidates admitted, claims for exemption from 
sitting for the examination were allowed to the number of 


forty-seven. The remaining 100 Bani tates were examined, 
with the following restltee — 
Number 
District. Examined. Passel. Relegated. 
London. , : 3 00 37 13 
Birmingham F 3 3 = 
Bristol : ; a 5 2 
Cardiff F , A tt 3 4 
Glasgow el — 1 
Leeds serene) 3 2 
Liverpool ,. “ny 2 — 
_ Manchester 5 ake) 13 6 
Newcastle Gan 4 2 
100° 70 30 


The passed and exempted candidates—numbering altogether 
117—have been registered as Probationers as follows :— 

_  -W. Alexander, Glasgow; K. Anns, East Croydon; H. H. 
Archer, Chelmsford; H. M. Archibald, Stockwell; T. F. 
-Armstrong, Dartford; W. L. N. Arnold, Rugby; A. H. 
Askey, Walthamstow ; F. Atkinson, Bingley; G. M. Aylwin, 
Farnham; J. Basevi, Stockwell; C. F. Bates, Newport Mon. ; 
H. B. Beck, Stafford; O. Bellamy, Ealing; H. Beswick, 
Chester; A. H. Booth, Bradford; A. K. Bright, Notting- 
ham; A. B: Brooks, Hale Barns, Cheshire; C. W. Brown, 
London; F. H. Buffey, Hull; R. W. Carey, Canonbury ; HaG: 
Courtney, London;  W. De Cox, Middlesbrough; J. 
Crampton, Southport; R. Creed, jun., London; F. A. 
Crouch, Hove; H. Cullerne, Hereford; M..8. Daly, Cater- 
-ham; W. E. Davies, Chester; W. R. Davison, Morpeth; 
L. G. L. Denne, Canterbury ; F. G. Detmold, London; 
J. Duncan, Edinburgh ; A. T. Edwards, London; J. Elston, 
Norwich; L. A. Elsworth, Headingley ; ale Emberton, North 
Staffs.; H. A. Farnden, St. Leonards-on-Sea; C. H. Fer- 
guson, York; W. A. Field, Padiham, near Burnley ; 1a Se 


Frame, Alloa; P. H. Hanbury, Combe Down; C. E. Hard- 
“man, Bury ; F,. Harrild, jun., London; E. G. ’ Hart, Newn- 
ham-on- Severn ; | Se 2 Hayward, Bruton ; Eee hazel, 


Marlborough ; TAL. Heal, London ; HALO. Wipe bli le 
‘Oughterington, near Lymm, Cheshire ; a J. Holbrook, Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight; W. Hope, Cullercoates ; G. B. How- 
croft, Oldham ; T. H. Hughes, Stoke-on-Trent; 0. G. Hunt, 
London ; “<C: H. N. Inman, London; G. F. Irwin, Onchan, 
Isle-of Man; A. J. Jackson, Weymouth ; J. W. Javes, Ash- 
ford; T. P. ‘Jenkins, Swansea ; Ef: N, Jepson, Darwen, 
Lancs. ; ; A. Le Burn J ohnson, Broughty- -Ferry; T. A. Jones, 
‘London ; W. A. Kneller, Southampton ; A. H. Langdale, 
Tonbridge; G.» Lewcock, "Hampton Haill;* CHT L: ,Lister, 
Hampton Hill; R. W. Lone, Woodford ; J. E. M:; Mac- 
Gregor, Hammersmith; ia W. Mackenzie, Broxbourne ; 
K. B. Mackenzie, Huddersfield ; J. E. D. Manlove, London ; 
O. Margetson, Blewbury, near Didcot ; C. F. Martin, Edg- 
baston; A. R. Maw, Oldham; H. C. Miller, Rugby; F. A. 
Moore, ‘Bristol ; P. .G: Mosse, London; K. Needham, 
Oldham; E. E. Oliver, Hartlepool ; W. "Paterson,. Edin- 
burgh ; H. N. Paul, Norwich ; A: Pease, Horsham; F. W. 
Perkins, Winchester ; F.. R. Pettifer, Richmond; J. R. 
Pickmere, King’s Norton ; Boe We Price, Taunton ; 7. Ray- 
son, Camberwell ; Lav SAR Richards, London ; A. B. Roberts, 


Chelsea; W. J. "Roberts, Manchester ; W. A. Ross, High- 
gate; F. C. Saxon, Rochdale; J. S. Shepherd, Barnsley, 
Yorks. ; “M. J. Slater, Hadleigh ; E. H. Smith, London ; 


13 er “Smith, Blackheath’; R. KR. T. Smith, York ; F, P. 
Spooner, London ; ae Streitberger, Walthamstow ; ME, 
Surveyor, Bombay ; dine Gr. Swinton, Dundee; V. a Tal- 
valker, London; R. V. Taylor, Southport ; T. O. Thirtle, 
Norwich ; A. M. Thomson, Carnoustie; G. R. G. Topham, 
Blackheath ; FP Ld Townley, Birmingham ; J. B. M. Walch, 
Hitchin ; T F. H. White, London ; P. Whitehead, Oldham ; 
©. G. Whitehead, London; W. nC, Wilkinson, London : 
J. H. Williams, Liverpool ; J. M. Wilson, Broughty- Ferry ; 


J. W. G. Wilson, London; H. McG. Wood, Liverpool ; 
C. H. MacKay Woodhouse, Leicester ; fac) BEd, Wyatt, 
London. 


The Intermediate examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and at the 
undermentioned provincial centres on November 9, 10, 12, 
and 13. One hundred and fifty-two candidates were exa- 
mined, and the results are reported as follows :— 


Number 


District. Examined. Passed. Relegated, — 
Lotidon) “jaa : ; ce. 36 41 
Bristol 0" (0 Spe eee Gans a 
Cardiff . : , : ae 3 “2 
Glasgow . 2 : é ee 2 2 
Leeds : F : 3 a MG 6 10 
Liverpool . : ; : ‘ay Ae) 5 3 
Manchester ; ; : . 24 igh 13 : 
Newcastle ; : : 5 fs) 7 

152 72 80 


The names of the successful candidates are as follows, being 
given in order of merit, as placed | by the Board of 
Examiners : — 

K. A. R. Rahbula, G. Barlow, J. ©. Robinson, J. Nor- 
quoy, J. A. Slater, W. W. Nimmo, ACR ER: Moberly, Wave. 
Cunningham, F. i Turnbull, C. J. M. Cowdell, T. Reive, 
W. H. Hamlyn, T. 8. Moore, J. A. Baskerville, W. Howe, 
T. C. Bott, R. Ordish, J. Page, W. Wilkinson, M. J. 
Tapper, D. C. Winter, P. N.-Stedham, G. R. Carter, F. G. 
Hawkins, C. F. A. King, H. W. Weedon, A. E. Cornell, 
A. G. Baylis,’ H. J. Axten,.T. H. Barrow, Miss B..D. 
Blacker, G. R. Bower, F. A. Brewerton, A. Burgess, G. J. 
Calder, E.. G. Catchpole, H. R. Chanter, G., B. Clay; 
BL Lee Cock” Bo hc) Carkiill tee te Ryans, A. Forbes, 
H. V. Godfrey, W. H. Harrold, C. H.. Hartmann, C.D. 
Hawley, F. H. Heaven, E. R. Jarrett, L. Minton, C.. W. 
Long, L. Mansfield, S. E. Minns, G. Owen, T. J. Peters, 
W. C. Proctor, A. H. Rayment, D. W. Rowntree, A. G. 
Shoosmith, J. J. Stout, A. D. Stuart, H. A. Symington, 
C. 8. Thomas, A. Tinker, J. A. E. Toone, H. C. Walker, 
S. P. Walker, A. B. West, W. G. Whincop, W. Whymper, 
EK. Williams, G. C. Wilson, H. Wilson. 

The following candidates, who had attended the archi- 
tectural courses “and obtained first-class certificates at the 
Universities mentioned against. their names, were granted 
exemption from sitting for the Intermediate examination, 
and have been registered as Students R.I.B.A. :— 

W. N. Adams, Liverpool (School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University); J. C. Ainsworth, Hyde (School of Archi- 
tecture, Manchester University); F. HE. Crutchley, Aintree 
(School of Architecture, Liverpool University); W. J. 
Roberts, M.A., Manchester (School of Architecture, Man- 
chester University) ; H. McG. Wood, Liverpool (School. 0 of 
Architecture, Liv erpool University). 

The Final and Special examinations, qualifying for can- 
didature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from 
November 19 to 27. Of the 121 candidates examined, forty- 
three passed, and seventy-eight were relegated to their 
studies. The names and addresses of the passed candidates 
are as follows :— 

J. Allner, Sturminster Newton, Dorset; H. J.. Ash, 
Nuneaton; A. E.. Beswick, Swindon; J. E.. Bownass, 
Streatham; E. H. Buckingham, Norwich (special examina- 
tion); F. T. Bush, Clapham Park; E. $8. Coldwell, Brondes- 
bury Park; W. A. Daft, Oxford; P. Dalton, Ainsdale, near 
Southport ; leleo dbs Davies: Chester (special examination) ; 
W. Dean, Chelsea; J. L. Denman, Stockwell; R.,C. Foster, 


Loughton, Essex ; H. French, Loadonr A, Graham. Batter: 
sea Park (special examination) ; C. Groves, .. Chester-le- 
Street; H. Healey, Rochdale; T. H. Hill, Hale; T. 8S. 
Hosking, Llandrindod Wells; Grwis Hunter, Gosforth ; 
S. H. H. Ixer, Clapham Common; H. G. Lay, Welling- 
borough; W. P. Major, Clifton ; S. W. Mobbs, Lowestoft ; 


Garde “Mole, Plymouth ; E. Morley, ieee . en Neave, 
Sydney, Australia ; W. A. Rigg, London ; . Ruddle, 
Peterborough (special examination) ; C. B. Seih, ‘Ipswich ; 
Ale 18% Surman, Edgbaston ; W. Sutcliffe, Modiponden': Bape 
Sutton, Basildon: ¥. Sykes, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; W. J. M. 
Thomasson, Bournemouth ; R. J. Tyndall, London: BUN: 
Vanes, London (special examination) ; he tals ks Vaughan, 
Newport, Mon.; F. D. Ward, Hastings; H.: G. Warren, 
Eltham; T. H. ‘ Whittaker, Nottingham; W. H. Wilson, 
Ghteléen ; E. M. Wood, Cardiff. 

The following candidate passed the Colonial examina- 
tion qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A. held 
in Melbourne last June :— 

J. ©. Morrell, Public. Works raat Ee Melbourne. 


Austr alia. 


The Corporation of Chatham have accepted a portrait 
in oils of Mr. R: D. Batchelor, of Chatham .and Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., who was invited to act as mayor two 
years ago. The artist was Mr. S. 126 (SENG Aiea op 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 


HE Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, state in their 
last report that the decision of the Treasury on the 
question of revising the standard plans and estimates for 
National schools was communicated to them in March, 1907, 
and the preparation of detailed designs for different types 
of schools, together with specifications, was at once put in 
hand, After careful consideration and discussion, seventeen 
type plans were settled in consultation with the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, on the basis of the principles 
laid down in the building rules detailed below. 


These designs were drawn, copied and lithographed, and - 


a scale of estimates showing the cost of building in accord- 
ance with each was framed by this Board, and approved by 
the Treasury. The plans were ready for issue to managers in 
December last. The estimated cost of new schools is con- 
siderably higher than under the scale which has just been 
superseded. This is due in the first place to the fact that the 
new standard plans are of a more costly type, providing for 
many modern educational requirements which were not in- 
cluded in the old plans (prepared in 1890), and in the second 
place to the increase in the cost of building during the past 
two decades. 

During the year a great many special plans, prepared by 
architects employed by managers, were submitted to the 
Board with a view to enabling individual cases to proceed 
without waiting for the issue of a complete set of official 
designs. As the revised principles of school-planning were 
necessarily not fully understood by managers or their archi- 
tects, these special plans had to be extensively altered, and 
in some instances recast. In many of these cases, and in a 
number of others in which the standard plans were adopted, 
grants were sanctioned for buildings before the end of the 
financial year ; but as comparatively little progress could he 
made with the works before March 31, the amount issued 
in the year was only 4,544]. The erection of new schools, 
and the improvement of existing schools is now, however, in 
full progress throughout the country ; and provided sufficient 
activity is maintained by the managers, who make the con- 
tracts for building, and upon whom, therefore, the rate of 
progress, and consequently the rate of payment depends, the 
grant expenditure for 1908-9 should show a very substantial 
increase on that of the preceding year. 

In rural districts managers will generally avail them- 
selves of the standard plans. There are some features not 
included in these plans which may be required for schools in 
urban districts, e.g., special accommodation for teaching 
science and cookery, &c., installations for hot-water heating, 
playsheds (for which standard designs have beeen prepared), 
concreting playgrounds, water supply and drainage by water 
carriage system, gas fittings, the provision of wells and 
pumps (where the existing source of a water supply is 
situated at an inconvenient distance). Where these items 
are included in the plans for a particular school, an allow- 
ance 1s made for them in calculating the grant. Ina large 
number of cases managers have applied for grants in aid 
of the cost of providing additional accommodation at exist- 


ing schools, and of altering and adapting these buildings so | 


as to bring them into line with modern requirements. In 
many of these cases grants have been sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners’ of National Education, and progress is being 
made with the works. 

Having regard to the entirely new conditions on which 
school building grants are now authorised, it is inevitable 
that applications for the erection of new schools and for 
the improvement of existing buildings should give rise to 
more consideration and correspondence than was necessary 
under the old rules which had been in force for many years 
and were fully understood by the managers and others con- 
cerned. Each proposal has to be very carefully scrutinised, 
and in view of the necessity for dealing as expeditiously as 
possible with all applications placed before them, the Com- 
missioners of Public Works have increased the architectural 
staff of the department to cope with the temporary pressure. 

In the appendix the rules to be observed in designing 
vested National schools are given. 

These building rules are intended to assist managers and 
their architects to produce the most compact, convenient 
and economical plans of school buildings. 

_The annual cost of maintenance should be kept in view 
as much as the capital expense. It is desirable that, before 
instructing an architect, the teaching staff of a school should 
be well considered, so that the number of rooms and the 
accommodation, of each may be definitely settled before ex- 
pense is incurred. The schedules at end of this appendix 


- for types I. to V. show how to provide for schools for pupils 


from twenty to 240 in number, the number of. feet super- 
ficial for each pupil, the number of rooms and the internal 
dimensions of each room as approved of by the Board of 
National Education. The type designs are those issued by 
the Board of Public Works. 1 


School Rooms. 

School rooms are calculated at 10 square feet per pupil 
for schools for forty and upwards, and 11 square feet for 
schools for less than forty pupils. In all rooms the desks 
should be so arranged that the teacher’s desk shall be not 
more than 20 feet from the centre of the back row, and that 
that row shall not subtend an angle greater than sixty 
degrees at the teacher’s desk. School rooms should never be 
passage rooms from one part of the building to another, nor 
from school rooms to the playground or yard, and should be 
on the same level. Hach should be easily cleared, without 
disturbance to any other room. There should be one room 
for each adult teacher. 

Walls, Floors, ce. 

The walls of every room used for teaching, if ceiled at the 
level of the wall-plate, should be at least 13 feet high from 
the level of the floor to the ceiling. (a) Roofs open to the 
apex are not approved. (b) The whole of the external walls 
of the school must.be solid. If of brick, the thickness must 
be at least one brick and a half; and if of stone, at least 
20 inches. (c) All walls, excepting fence walls, should have 
a damp-proof course just above the ground line. (d) The 
vegetable soil within the area of the building should be 
removed, the whole space covered by a layer of cement 
concrete not less than 6 inches thick, and air bricks inserted 
in opposite walls to ensure a through current of air under 
floors for ventilation to joists. Solid flooring may be 
adopted—wood flooring laid on concrete with a damp-proof 
layer. (e) Movable glazed partitions should be used between 
adjoining rooms where practicable. (f) Gables should be 
used in preference to hips as affording better means of light- 
ing and ventilating. 

Entrances. 

There should be separate entrances for each room. 
Entrance and internal doors should open outwards as well 
as inwards. A porch should be external to the school room. — 
An external door requires a landing level with the floor. 


Cloak-Rooms and Lavatories. 

Cloak-rooms in large schools should not be passages, and 
should be external to the school rooms, with gangways at 
least 3 feet wide between the hanging rails, and amply 
lighted and ventilated. The hanging-rail should be‘arranged 
so that the pupils can enter and leave the cloak-room with- 
out confusion or crowding. Hat-pegs should be at least 
9 inches apart, numbered and in two tiers, one peg to 
each pupil. One lavatory basin against an external wall 
should be provided for each twenty-five pupils to be accom- 
modated in the school building. They should if practicable 
have a water supply laid on. 


Windows. 

The lght should, as far as possible, be admitted from 
the left side of the pupils. (This rule will be found greatly 
to influence the planning.) All other windows should be 
regarded as suppletiientary, or for summer ventilation. 
Where left light is impossible right light is the next best. 
Windows full in the eyes of pupils should be avoided. Any 
space beyond 24 feet from a window is insufficiently lighted. 
No schoolroom lighted from one side only is desirable. The 
area of glass must not be less than one-sixth of the area of 
the floor. Windows should never be provided for the sake 
merely of external effect. All kinds of glazing which 
diminish the light and are troublesome to keep clean and in — 
repair should be avoided. At least one-third of each window 
should be made to open for ventilation and for cleaning. The 
sills of the main lighting windows should be placed about 
4 feet above the floor, and the tops of some should reach as 
nearly as possible to the ceiling, with a portion made to 
swing. Large spaces between the window heads and the 
ceiling should be avoided. Skylights are objectionable, and 
should never be resorted to where windows are possible. 


Staircases. 

A staircase should be fireproof, not less than 4 feet wide 
and external to school rooms. No triangular steps or 
‘“ winders ’’ should be used. Each step should be about 
12 inches broad and not more than 6 inches high. The flights 
should be short, and the landings unbroken by steps. The 
number of staircases should be sufficient, not only for daily 
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use, but also for rapid exit in case of fire or panic. Separate 
staircases must be provided for each sex. 
Ventilation. 

Apart from open windows and doors, there should be ample 
provision for admission of fresh air, also for extraction of 
foul air at the highest point of the room ; the best way of pro- 
viding the latter is to build to each room a separate air-flue 
carried up in the same chimney stack with smoke flues. .The 
principal point in all ventilation is to prevent stagnant air. 
Inlets are best placed in corners of rooms furthest from doors 
and fireplaces, and should be arranged to discharge upwards 
into the rooms, Gratings in floors should never be provided. 
Inlets should provide a minimum of 45 square inches per 
pupil and outlets a minimum of 3 inches. All inlets and 
outlets should be in direct communication with the external 
air. 

Warming. 

The heat should be moderate and evenly distributed, so 
as to maintain a temperature of about sixty degrees. Where 
schools are wholly warmed by hot water, the principle of direct 
radiation’ is recommended. In such cases open grates in 
addition are useful for extra warming occasionally, and 
their flues for ventilation always. Fire places should be pro- 
tected by fire guards. A stove with a pipe through the wall 
or roof can under no circumstances be allowed. 


Sanitary Arrangements. 

Water-closets within the main school building are not 
desirable, and are only required for female teachers. All 
others should be at a short distance and completely dis- 
connected from the school. Privies should be fully 40 feet 
distant. The doors, staircases, and passages leading from 
the school room to the latrines, and the latrines themselves 
must be separate for the two sexes. Each closet must be not 
less in the clear than 2 feet 3 inches wide, nor more than 
3 feet, fully lighted and ventilated, and properly screened 
or supplied with a door. More than one seat is not allowed 
in any closet. The height to be graduated to suit the age 
of the pupils. 

A table shows approximately the number of closets needed 
~ for a school accommodating under thirty children, if girls, 2 ; 
if boys, 1; if infants, 2. For a school accommodating under 
~ 300° children there should be, if girls, 8; if boys, 5; if in- 
fants, 7. 

There should be 1 foot lineal of urinal space for every 
ten boys. 

Earth or ash closets of an approved type may be employed 
in rural districts, but drains for the disposal of slop and 
surface water are necessary. 

Water-closets should not be used except where there is a 
public water supply and sewage system. Soil-drains must 
always be laid outside the building (on a hard even bottom 
or concrete) in straight lines with glazed stoneware pipes, 
carefully jointed in Medina cement absolutely watertight 
and remote from wells. A diameter of 4 inches is sufficient 
unless for drains receiving the discharge of more than ten 
closets. Above this number the diametér should be 6 inches. 
The fall should, if possible, never be less than one in thirty 
for 4-inch and one in forty for 6-inch drains. An inspection 
opening or chamber should be provided at each change of 
direction. Every drain must be disconnected from the main 
sewer by a properly constructed trap placed on the line of 
drain between the latrines and the public sewer. This drain 
must be thoroughly ventilated by at least two untrapped 
openings, one being the 4-inch soil pipe carried up full size 
above the roof, and the other an inlet pipe connected with 
the drain on the side of the trap furthest from the public 
sewer. 

Waste pipes from sinks or lavatories should be first 
trapped inside and then made to discharge direct through an 
outer wall into a trapped gully. 

All schools must have a proper supply of drinking water. 
Drinking water storage cisterns must be properly covered 

and ventilated, completely disconnected from any water 
closets or urinals, and constructed so that they may be easily 
inspected and cleaned. 


Desks. 


Desks, and seats fitted with backs and graduated accord- 
ing to the ages of the pupils, should be provided for not less 
than four-fifths of the number of pupils which the school is 
intended to accommodate. Benches fitted with backs should 
be provided for one-fifth. Dual desks should be used. In 
the dual desk the usual length is 3 feet 4 inches, and the 
gangways 1 foot 4 inches. The desks should be very slightly 
inclined. An angle of 15 degrees is sufficient. . 
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Sites and Playgrounds. 

The sites must be level and, as a general rule, not less 
in area than one rood. If the school is of more than one 
storey, the area may be reduced by the atea so rendered 
available. In the case of a mixed school, the playgrounds 
for the boys and girls should be separate. All playgrounds 
should be fairly square, properly levelled, drained, enclosed, 
and not less than 20 feet in narrowest width and contain 
at least 30 square feet per pupil. In town schools a portion 
should be covered, having one side against a boundary wall. 
A covered way should never connect the offices with the main 
building. 

Rooms for Cookery and Domestic Science and Class 
Rooms used for Cookery. 

A cookery room should be capable of accommodating one 
class of twelve to sixteen pupils at practice, and forty pupils 
at demonstration at any one time. It should contain not 
less than 400 superficial feet. It should be approached by 
a separate entrance. The sink should be placed in full view 
of the teacher and pupils, and should be fitted with cold 
water supply and a waste-pipe. In cookery rooms the ven- 
tilation needs special arrangements. The temperature should 
not be allowed to rise above seventy degrees. Where ranges 
are provided there should be two flues, the ventilation flue 
to be in front. Gas stoves should have hoods and pipes to 
carry off noxious fumes, 


CEMENT .IN THE TROPICS. 


Beet ee sarees trouble with standard brands of Port- 

land cement has arisen in the Philippine Islands, where 
all such material for public use has been tested according to 
the standard 1902 specifications of the War Department. It 
is understood that the standard specifications of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials are to be adopted shortly, 
which carry with them the use of the methods of manipula- 
tion of cement tests recommended by a special committee of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. The troubles re- 
ferred to were finally assigned for investigation to the 
Bureau of Science, and in the June number of its Journal 
of Science there is a long report regarding them by Messrs. 
W. C. Reibling and L. I. Salinger. It is apparently a pro- 
gress report, as it closes with a statement that the work will 
be continued. The authors, who are connected with the 
chemical laboratory of the Bureau of Science, have reached 
the following seven conclusions :— 

1. They believe that the composition of Portland cement 
best adapted for use in tropical climates should be within 
the following limits :—Silica, 22 to 24 per cent. ; alumina, 
5 to7; lime, 62 to 65; magnesia, 0.0 to 4; sulphur trioxide, 
1.0 to 2; water and carbonic acid, 0.5 to 3. 

2. Soundness in accelerated.tests deserves special atten- 
tion in the Philippines, because of the prevailing high tem- 
perature. Perfect soundness is especially important for 
concrete works which are exposed to the intense heat of a 
tropical sun. 

3. Underburning is fatal to the efficiency of Portland 
cement to be used in the tropics, as the unstable compounds 
so formed are most easily attacked and decomposed by the 
energetic atmospheric influences, 

4. All sound cements should be protected from additional 
aeration as much as is practicable, as otherwise quick set- 
ting or_ low tensile strength is lable to be developed. 

5. Sound and well-burned cements, high in silica and low 
in alumina, will withstand climatic influences best both 
before and after gauging. 

6. High alumina cements give fairly satisfactory results 
if they are used before they develop quick setting. Quick 
setting is sure to develop in such cements if they are exposed 
to the air for any considerable length of time. 

7. Samples sent to the testing laboratory should be pre- 
served in packages which thoroughly protect the cement from 
the atmosphere. No accurate results consistent with the 
quality of the cement as it exists in the barrel at the time 
of sampling will otherwise be possible. Setting tests made at 
the laboratory before and after exposure should be insisted 
upon, and if quick setting develops by this additional 
seasoning the cement should be rejected. 

The reasons for these conclusions are stated in detail 
with many tables giving the results of tests. The length of 
the report and the many subjects taken up in it preclude a 
satisfactory abstract of the whole document, but the gist of 
some parts is given in condensed form below in_ the 
Engineering Record. 
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Contrary to the general belief, the difference between | 


Philippine climatic conditions and those of the temperate 
climates exerts very little influence upon the usual standard 
Portland cement tests themselves, according to Messrs. 
Reibling & Salinger. Provided the cement is of good quality 
the warmer temperature prevailing there usually tends to 
give higher results. Of course, the fineness is not affected 
by it, and the specific-gravity determination is made in- 
dependently of the surrounding temperature. The acceler- 
ated soundness tests, especially, are benefited, as the cement 
does not suffer as great a change in temperature—and hence 
expansion and warping are not so marked. Climatic condi- 
tions improve the characteristics of early tensile strength of 
most cements, as the variation in temperature from day to 
day and from hour to hour is only slight, the temperature of 
the water bath is higher than in cold climates, and the tem- 
perature during gauging is also higher ; these are all factors 
conducive to the development of high early strength. Com- 
parative tests of both sand and neat briquettes made and 
preserved in the cold-storage room (17° to 21° C.) and also in 
the laboratory (26° to 30° C.) gave almost without exception 
lower results, from 5 to 10 per cent., at the lower tempera- 
ture. The briquettes broke more uniformly when made at 
the colder temperature. The difference between the strength 
developed under both conditions was always slight and within 
the limits of personal error, 

However, the relatively high temperature of this climate 
will seriously affect the setting properties of some Portland 
cements, High alumina cements are slow-setting at 20° C., 
but quick-setting at 30° C.; further experimental work is 
necessary to determine whether this phenomenon holds true 
only with this class. When comparatively fresh, high- 
alumina cements set slowly at both temperatures, additional 
seasoning renders them slow setting at first at 17° to 21°, 
but quick setting at 29° to 31°, and finally quick setting at 
both temperatures. 

The development of quick setting is marked by other 
peculiar characteristics. When the absorption of carbonic 
acid and combined water has progressed sufficiently, no prac- 
tical amount of water which can be added will retard the 
rapidity of setting or eliminate the early generation of much 
heat, but in the earlier stages of seasoning a variation of 
as little as 0.5 per cent. of water in mixing may produce a 
most remarkable difference in the time of the initial and final 
sets. , 

Two facts are deduced by the authors from the experi- 
ments on which this last statement is based, namely, that 
both the plasticity and setting time of a cement, such as was 
being tested, are much affected, after a certain quantity of 
water has been added, by the subsequent addition of even 
very small amounts of the solvent. A cement, the setting 
properties of which are so profoundly affected by the addi- 
tion of even small quantities of water, may be said to have 
a critical solution (or hydration) point. The authors hesi- 
tate to decide whether such a cement deserves to be approved. 


If tested according to the United States Army specifications . 


it would fail to pass the setting test, but under those of the 
American Society the normal plasticity method will give it 
sufficient water to cause it to set slowly. 

An engineer in the Philippines related an experience 
illustrating the practical importance of this problem. The 
mortar, after mixing, was dumped into a car and trans- 
ported to its destination by rail in five minutes. Working 
with a large shipment of this cement no difficulty was 
experienced for some time, but finally when one cartload 
reached its destination the cement had set so hard that it 
was removed from the car only with much difficulty. He 
attributed this change to the variability of the cement, but 
the authors are inclined to believe that the water added was 
just sufficient to bring the cement to the critical solution or 
hydration point, and that a bucket or so of water less than 
was usually employed was used in mixing, therefore quick 
setting was the result. 

Portland cement is most affected by local climatic con- 
ditions before and not after it is gauged, according to the 
report. High temperature and the alternating humid and 
dry atmosphere are conditions under which hydration and 
carbonisation are accelerated. In consequence, the majority 
of commercial products must be especially prepared to with- 
stand tropical climates. Portland cement is very susceptible 
to changes under these conditions, and it is therefore essen- 
tial to the best practice that cement intended for use in the 
tropics should develop no dangerous properties by the absorp- 
tion of water and carbonic acid in normal quantities, 

The authors believe that high-alumina cements aré least 
efficient for use in tropical climates, although they have one 


laudable feature in that they never show the slightest inclina- 
tion toward warping or disintegrating. Air, steam and boil- 
ing tests always develop perfect soundness. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that aluminous raw material fuses very 
readily at a comparatively low heat. ‘“‘ Lime burned at a 
high heat slakes much more slowly, and is therefore more 
likely to be injurious than when burned at a low tempera- 
ture.’ ; : ¥ ' 
_ Aluminous cements gain most of their strength very 
quickly: ‘‘The aluminates are thought to contribute little 
to the final strength of the mortar, as they are not permanent 
compounds, but are acted upon by various salts with which 
they are likely to come in contact in the work. For this 
reason they are not adapted for work exposed to the action 
of air and sea water..... The aluminate acts in a very 
energetic manner upon the set, but very little upon the hard- 
ening which is caused by the silicate of lime.’”’- Also ‘‘ from 
the character of the silicates and the aluminates it is evident 
that the latter are acted upon more quickly and rapidly than 
the silicates, and it is to the crystallisation of the lime from 
the aluminates that the initial set must be contributed. Sub 
sequent hardening must be due to the liberation of lime from 
the silicates.’’—(F. C. Spalding: ‘‘ Hydraulic Cement.’’) 
In conformity with these quotations, it has been the authors’ 
experience with cements of this nature that the seven to 
twenty-eight day gain is small; that satisfactory seven-day 
breaks do not insure satisfactory twenty-eight-day strength ; 
that seven-day strength may be even greater than twenty- _ 
eight-day ; that little gain in strength takes place after 
twenty-eight days, and instances are on record where the — 
strength of the briquettes weakened after three months. 

The most important characteristic of a high alumina 
cement and the one that needs the most consideration is its 
susceptibility to become quick setting by exposure to the air. 
It has been the authors’ universal experience that Portland 
cements of this class containing more than 8.5 per cent. of 
alumina always give satisfactory results if they are tested 
before they have combined with more than 2 per cent. of 
water and carbonic acid ; and that when they had combined 
with more than 3 per cent. of volatile constituents they failed 
to meet the setting and tensile strength requirements. It 
would seem as if there is something radically wrong with a 
cement that will not withstand atmospheric exposure to such 
a slight extent without developing dangerous properties, and 
such a cement should be rejected for use, especially in the 
climate of the Philippines. 

Most of the cement specifications now in use devote con- — 
siderable space to the manner in which the samples should be 
taken, but they all neglect to state how these samples shall 
be stored and preserved until tested. These samples may be 
tested as soon as they are received at the laboratory, or, 
owing to the amount of routine work already on hand, they 
may stand for some days before being worked. As a result 
of all these conditions the cement may have been subjected 
to unequal aeration and its characteristics changed accord- 
ingly; this change has often been sufficient to alter the 
resulting tests from satisfactory to unsatisfactory. 

The literature on the subject of cement is filled with in- 
formation on the effects of aeration. Cements high in lime, 
or those which are unsound due to the presence of free lime, 
are improved by exposure to the air, but cements high in — 
alumina, especially if lightly burned, are apt to become quick 
setting and otherwise dangerous under the same treatment. 
This is especially true in the tropics, as ‘‘ aluminous 
cements are readily subject to alteration in surroundings 
exposed to alternate dryness and humidity and also when 
exposed to a high temperature.’’ 

Cements are encountered the fineness and soundness of 
which may be very satisfactory throughout, but the specific 
gravity, time of setting and tensile strength (the one to three 
mortar especially) may vary from one extreme to the other. 
None of the pats may warp or disintegrate, even during 
steam and air exposures, so that perfect soundness may be a 
characteristic of such material. In fact, it is possible for a 
pat to remain at a red heat for several hours before it dis- 
integrates in any marked degree. Cement of this class, 
according to chemical analysis made from time to time, 
proved itself to have a uniform composition in all respects 
except the loss of ignition, which varied from 1 to 6 per cent. 
The silica-content was uniformly low and the alumina and 
iron high. It is hardly necessary to add that every known 
precaution was taken to secure uniform results. 

Experience in the laboratory of the Bureau of Scienée has 
demonstrated that in most instances variations such as those 
mentioned are encountered in cement samples which have 
been received in thin paper bags, or which had otherwise been 
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exposed to the air; and that cement received for testing in 
closely covered cans and boxes, and not subsequently exposed 
to the air, usually gave very acceptable, uniformly good 
results. 

Experiments made with a single brand showed that all 
mortar mixtures made from cement fresh from the sample 
package, dried or undried, and exposed to the air not longer 
than eighteen hours, did not set before the moulding was com- 
pleted and passed in tensile strength. All mortar mixtures 
made from cement exposed to the air for ten days set before 
the moulding was completed, and therefore failed in tensile 
strength. This cement was received in paper bags. 

Other experiments demonstrated that heating cement 
delivered in paper bags did not cause quick setting and low 
tensile strength, but exposure to air in open jars for ten 
days did. 

The rapidity with which the absorption of carbon dioxide 
and water will take place depends upon climatic conditions, 
upon the nature of the cement itself and upon the ratio be- 
tween the volume of the cement and the surface exposed. 
The action may take place very rapidly on the exposed sur- 
faces, and yet penetrate into the mass very slowly. 

A well-mixed cement was stored in an uncovered can for 
one month. Cement taken not lower than half an inch from 
the upper surface set in twenty minutes, while cement taken 
6 inches below this surface did not set until two hours. It 
is therefore absolutely essential in order to secure uniform 
results from the same sample thoroughly to mix the cement 
before weighing; otherwise a wide discrepancy between the 
specific gravity time of setting and tensile strength may 
result which could not otherwise be accounted for. 

As a result of the considerations given above, it would 
seem necessary, according to the authors, so to modify the 
ordinary procedure that the quantity of the cement deemed 
necessary for the desired tests should be freely exposed to 
the atmosphere of the laboratory for seven days in a layer 
1 inch deep, in order to determine the effects of aeration. A 
comparison of the specific gravity, setting time, and loss on 
ignition of the cement before and after exposure, will give 
valuable indications as to its nature. The determinations 
made before exposure will be consistent with the quality of 
the cement at the time the stock was sampled, and the second 
_ treatment will show the qualities liable to be developed by 
subsequent storage. If the effect of exposure is considerable 
troublesome variability of the brand may be readily attri- 
buted to this cause, and the manufacturer will then known 
how to improve his product accordingly. 

Changes caused by the atmosphere penetrate very slowly 
into the mass of the cement in barrels, because the wooden 
staves and heads keep the air from the product to a con- 
siderable extent and the mass of material is large, therefore 
alterations which may develop very rapidly in a small sample 
exposed in the laboratory would not take place in the barrel 
until a much longer period of time had elapsed. Many 
engineers maintain that a cement should not develop dan- 
gerous properties on exposure to the air, and if it does so 
it merits rejection, especially if the unexposed samples show 
irregularity, since it is only practicable to test one barrel 
out of every ten or twenty in stock. -It is also true that 
barrels often become broken in shipment, and should the 
cement which is so received develop dangerous properties, 
the strength of a whole structure might be weakened by its 
use, 


LONDON TAVERNS IN HISTORY.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


W* will now retrace our steps into Bishopsgate Street, and 
cross over to the west side, and walk a little way city- 
wards, until we come to No. 82. Here is an inn of the sign 
of the Four Swans. This tavern was in the olden days a 
very good example of one of those inns which had galleries 
all around the upper floors. The old house was pulled down 
about eleven years ago, and the present house rebuilt upon 
a portion of the site. Let us now walk to the end of Bishops- 
gate Street and turn east into Leadenhall Street, and a little 
way down on the north side we come to No, 129-32 (adjacent 
Shafts Court), where there is a very well known tavern of 
the sign of the Ship and Turtle. (The original name was 
the Old Ship.) It was built about 1377 (in the reign of 
Richard III.). The ground landlords are the Trustees of 
Rochester Bridge, to whom, with other tenements, it was 


." From a paper by Mr. Harold Griffiths, A.R.LB.A., real bt the 
Auctioneers’ Institute. 
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devised by Sir John de Cobham and William Wangford, 
for the purpose of constructing and ever maintaining a stone 
bridge over the Medway at Rochester. It eventually came 
into the possession of Mr. George Painter, who, about 1847, 
made many structural alterations and improvements, and 
also added the name Turtle to his sign. We will now walk 
a little way east down Leadenhall Street, cross the road, 
and turn into Lime Street. At the end of this thoroughfare 
we find ourselves in Fenchurch Street. Let us continue 
walking east, and on the south side we come to No, 53 and 
54, a very important house in its day, and now known as the 
London Tavern. It was originally known as the King’s 
Head, but when the house was rebuilt in 1877 the name was 
altered to the present one. Adjacent to Aldgate station we 
have the site where once stood an ancient tavern called the 
Magpie, but when the railway was constructed it was de- 
molished, and the Three Nuns sprang up on the site. 

The word ‘‘ Magpie’’ is a contraction of two words— 
‘‘ Maggoty (or magata) pie.’’ A token was issued from this 
tavern as early as 1648, and the initials of the taverner and 
his wife on the reverse were then W. A. G. 

In De Foe’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Plague,’’ 1665, he notices 
in particular ‘‘the Pie Tavern over against the end of 
Houndsditch.”’ 

We will now cross the roadway and pass south into the 
Minories. Here was once a tavern just north of the tower 
known by the sign of the Old Fountain. It was a curious 
old house, not altogether devoid of architectural beauty. 
It was taken down in 1793, and so well had the structure 
been erected that it was found necessary to employ horses to 
part the timbers. 

From here let us wend our way west into Great Tower 
Street, and continue our walk into Eastcheap, a street 
known in the reign of Henry V. as the street of cookshops. 
In this thoroughfare there once stood a tavern of considerable 
renown, being commemorated by Shakespeare and known by 
the sign of the Boar’s Head. It was situated on the site of 
the present Worcester House on the north side of Hastcheap 
between Rood Lane and Philpot Lane. The back windows 
of the tavern looked out into the churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet’s. Destroyed by the Great Fire, it was rebuilt imme- 
diately after, and finally demolished in 1831 to allow for the 
new London Bridge approaches. 

The ancient sign, carved in stone, belonging to the house 
rebuilt after the Fire and dated 1668, is now preserved in the 
Guildhall. 

A carved oak figure of Sir John Falstaff, in the costume 
of the sixteenth century, supported an ornamental bracket 
over one side of the door of the last Boar’s Head, ‘a figure of 
Prince Henry sustaining a corresponding one on the other 
side. 

Goldsmith visited the Boar’s Head, and has left a de- 
lightful essay upon his daydreams there, and Falstaff, and 
even Prince Henry, were amongst the regular customers who 
patronised this tavern. ; 

At the foot of London Bridge there stood a popular house 
in the seventeenth century, known by the sign of the Bear 
at the Bridge. It was a house to which travellers resorted 
who wished to pass by water to Gravesend in the tilt boats, 
which took about two days to convey them to this distant 
locality. Pepys, in his Diary, mentions this tavern, and 
notes that ‘‘ the Duke of Richmond arranged that the King’s 
cousin, the fair Francis Stewart, should leave the court 
privily and join him at the Bear at the Bridge Foot, where 
a coach was ready, and they stole away into Kent without 
the King’s leave.’’ The house took its sign doubtless from 
the popular sport of bear-baiting, which was indulged in 
by the Londoners in the Southwark bear-gardens, and the 
token issued by one of the owners of the hostelry exhibits a 
chained and muzzled bear, as may be seen by the original 
now in the British Museum. 

The Old Tabard in the Borough was called the Tabard 
Inn, but in 1676 the name was ignorantly changed to the 
Talbot. Some years ago, however, since the value of old 
associations became better appreciated, the sign was again 
restored to its former designation, with the prefix ‘‘old.”’ 
The first foundation of this inn would appear to be due to 
the Abbots of Hyde, near Winchester, who, at the time when 
the Bishops of Winchester had a palace near St. Saviour’s 
Church, fixed their residence in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. The land on which the old Tabard stood was pur- 
chased by the Abbot of Hyde in the year 1307, and he built 
upon it not only an hotel for himself and his brethren, but 
also an inn for the accommodation of the numerous pilgrims 
resorting to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. There 
is no doubt that by the end of the fourteenth century the 
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Tabard was already one of the inns most: frequented: by 
Canterbury pilgrims, or Chaucer would scarcely have intro- 
duced it to us in that character. 

The original Tabard was in existence as late as the year 
1602. It was an ancient timber house, accounted to be as 
old as Chaucer’s time. No part of it, however, as it appeared 
at the time of its demolition in 1874 was of the age of 
Chaucer; but a good deal dated from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The gallery formerly extended throughout the 
inn buildings. The inn facing the street was burnt in the 
Great Fire of 1676,-and the house was repaired in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. From that period probably dated the 
fireplace, carved oak panels and other portions spared by 
the great Southwark conflagration, in which 600 houses had 
to be destroyed to arrest the progress of the flames. On the 
beam of the gateway facing the street was formerly in- 
scribed :—‘‘ This is the inn where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and 
the nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay in journey to Canterbury 
1385.’’ It was originally inscribed upon a beam across the 
road, whence swung the sign; but the beam was removed in 
1763 owing to its interfering with the traffic. 

The White Hart is recorded to have once possessed the 
largest sign in London, save and except the Castle in Fleet 
Street. Here the notorious Jack Cade and his rebel rout 
took up their quarters during their brief possession of 
London in 1450. Neither the house now bearing the sign 
of the White Hart nor its immediate predecessor, which 
was pulled down in 1889, can lay claim to being the same 
building that afforded shelter to Jack Cade; for in 1669 the 
back part of the old inn was burnt down, and the tavern 
wholly destroyed by the Great Fire of Southwark in 1676. 
It was, however, afterwards rebuilt upon the model of the 
older edifice, and realised the descriptions which we read of 
the ancient inns, consisting of open courts surrounded with 
open galleries. 

The Swan Tavern in Crooked Lane, which was originally 
called the Leaden Porch, belonged in 1461 to one Sir John 
Merston. 

The Three Cranes, near Upper Thames Street, was a 
famous inn as early as the reign of James I. It was one of 
the taverns frequented by the wits in Ben Jonson’s time, 
and Ben makes mention of it in ‘‘ The Devil is an Ass.’’ 

We will now walk back a short distance, then turn north 
into Dowgate, cross Cannon Street (originally called Candle- 
wick Street, from the candle-makers who lived there) into 
Walbrook, proceed to the end, cross over the roadway by the 
Mansion House into Cornhill; the first turning south is a 
narrow thoroughfare called Pope’s Head Alley, leading into 
Lombard Street. About the middle of this alley was a very 
noted old tavern in bygone days, called the Pope’s Head, 
close to Lombard Street. It was mentioned as early as the 
reign of Edward IV. (1461-83). Stow seems to think this 
tavern was once a royal palace. In 1615 the first Earl of 
Craven left the Pope’s Head to the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany for charitable purposes, and the Company had in 1849 
nine houses on that spot. In 1464 a great contest took place 
here between an Alicant goldsmith and an English gold- 
smith as to which was the most cunning in the craft of 
goldsmithery. It is pleasant to record the result was in 
favour of the Englishman. The tavern was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, but partially rebuilt. It was again almost 
entirely demolished in 1790, and the site occupied by Reeve’s 
Chop House. 

We will now retrace our steps to Cornhill. Recrossing the 
road in front of the Mansion House, we come to the Poultry, 
and on the extreme western end of the Stocks Market (now 
No. 25), at the time of the Restoration, there Stood a tavern 
of the sign of the King’s Head, or, as it was originally 
called, the Rose. The house was distinguished by the device 
of a large, well-painted rose over the doorway. 

The tavern door was flanked with two columns, twisted 
with vines, carved in wood, which supported a small square 
gallery over the portico, surrounded by handsome ironwork. 
In the front of this gallery was erected the sign, which was 
the handiwork of that celebrated Dutch artist of the Middle 
Ages, Samuel van Hoogstraten, and from an account-book 
found amongst the ashes after the tavern was destroyed by 
the Great Fire, it was recorded that the cost was 20].—a 
goodly sum at that period for a signboard. 

The tavern was rebuilt after the Great Fire and flourished 
many years. It was refitted in 1852, but has since been 
pulled down. . 

At the north corner of Queen Street and Cheapside there 
once existed a tavern called the Queen’s Arms. Here the 
poet ‘Keats lived. The second floor of the house, which 
stretched over the passage leading to this tavern, was his 


lodging, where he wrote his magnificent sonnet on Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ Homer’’ and all the poems in his first little volume. 

The Blossoms Inn was in Lawrence Lane. This was one 
of the taverns hired for the retinue of Charles V. on his visit 
to London in 1522, when ‘‘ XX. beddes and a stable for 
LX. horses were ordered.’’ The inn was a rather extensive 
one, and occupied a considerable area. It was pulled down 
soon after 1831, but the name is still retained in Blossoms 


_ Inn Yard—the receiving office of the Great Eastern Rail- 


way. 

We will retrace our steps into Cheapside and proceed 
westward until we come to Bread Street. Next to the corner 
house a tavern was situated, with side entrances from the 
present No. 48 in Cheapside, and called the Mermaid. It 
was here Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have instituted the 
Mermaid Club, of which Shakespeare is believed to have 
been a member. The Mermaid Club is reported to have con- 
tained more talent and genius than ever met together before 
or since ; such men as Raleigh, Jonson, Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Seldon, Cotton, Carew, Martin and Donne 
frequented the house, and many others whose names even at 
this distant period call up a mingled feeling of reverence 
and respect. And it was here also that many of the wit- 
combats between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare took place— 
the former built high in learning, solid, but slow in per- 
formance, and the latter lighter in bulk and quicker at wit 
and invention. 

The Goose and Gridiron occupied a sité in London House 
Yard. During the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral Wren 
was the zealous master of the St. Paul’s Freemasons Lodge ~ 
which assembled here, and was one of the most ancient 
lodges in London. He presented the lodge with three beauti- 
fully carved mahogany candlesticks and the trowel and 
mallet which he used in laying the first. stone of the great 
cathedral in 1675. : 

The original house on this site was called the Mitre and 
was the first music house in London. When it ceased to be 
a temple of ‘‘the divine art,’’ the succeeding landlord, in 
order to ridicule the purpose of its former use, chose for its 
sign a goose striking the bars of a gridiron with its foot, in 
ridicule of the Swan and Harp, a common sign for the 
early music houses. The landlord of the Mitre (Robert 
Hubert), like many other taverners, was a lover of music 
and a collector of natural curiosities, and he established a 
museum: at this tavern ‘‘after great industrie, cost and 
thirty years’ travel into foreign countries.’’ A part of this 
collection was eventually purchased by the late Sir Hans 
Soane, and can now be seen at the museum of that name in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

This old hostelry is historically connected with the Free- 
masons, for in it, in 1717, Masonry revived and the very 
first Grand Lodge in the world was founded. The Mitre 
Tavern, museum and music house flourished until the Great 
Fire destroyed it, and the Goose and Gridiron rose phoenix- 
like out of the ashes. The building was eventually pulled 
down about fourteen years ago. 

La Belle Sauvage, at Ludgate Hill, was a house of con- 
siderable fame and business, whence coaches took their 
departure to various parts of the country. The old inn yard 
was much altered from what it was in former days. Origin- 
ally it consisted of two courts. Into the outer one of these 
the present archway from Ludgate Hill led. It also at one 
time contained private houses, for at No. 11 lived Grinling 
Gibbons, who carved a pot of flowers, which shook surpris- 
ingly with the motion of the coaches that passed by. The 
inn stood round an inner court, entered by a second archway, 
which was situated about halfway up the present yard. 
Over the archway facing the outer court was the sign of 
the Bell, and all around the interior ran those covered 
galleries which constituted so prominent a feature in old 
London inns. The tavern was pulled down in 1838, and 
Messrs. Cassell & Co, erected their printing works on part 
of the site. 

Let us now cross Ludgate Circus, and over where the 
bright waters of the turbulent Fleet River once ran, and we 
are in Fleet Street—a street teeming with history and events 
from end to end, where much blood has been spilt, many 
processions have passed and many traitors’ heads hung on 
Temple Bar. As early as 1321 Fleet Street became con- 
spicuous by reason of its picturesque gable-ended houses, 
and by the countless signs, gay with gilding and painted 
with strange devices, which hung above its many shop-fronts. 
However. we must not tarry longer, but walk on until we 
come to Shoe Lane, on the north side. At the west corner a 
tavern was situated. called the Castle, which, record shows, 
existed as early as 1432. Here the Clockmakers’ Company 
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held their meetings before the Great Fire, and in 1708 this 
tavern possessed the largest sign in London. © * 

Proceeding three doors further west we come to No. 134, 
and on this site was a tavern known by the sign ofthe 
Globe, but now only a memory of the past. It abounds ‘with 
traditions of Goldsmith and “‘ noble”’ friends. 

A tavern well known to every frequenter of London is 
the Cheshire Cheese. It was a favourite home of Goldsmith 
and Dr. Johnson, and it is said that Goldsmith partly wrote 
“<The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ here whilst residing in the court. 
The tavern has often been truly described as a little lop- 
sided, wedged-up house, reminding one of a high-shouldered 
man with his hands in his pockets. It is full of holes and 
corners and cupboards, and sharp turnings and sanded floors. 
It was rebuilt in 1667, so that the site had been. previously 
occupied by a tavern, which probably dated from a very 
early period. 3 ; 

Walking a little further we come to No. ,37 (the site cf 
which is now occupied by Messrs. Hoare’s Banking House). 
Here at one time stood the Mitre. For two centuries this 
house was a favourite resort of all the wits about town ; 
even the name of Shakespeare throws its halo around this 
place. The balcony was set on fire during the ravages of the 
great conflagration and was pulled down to save the house. 
In 1763 Boswell met by solemn appointment Dr. Johnson at 
this inn. They had a good supper and port wine, and 
during the evening Boswell fairly won the great man’s 
admiration. ‘‘ Give me your hand!” at last Johnson cried. 
‘“«T have taken a liking to you.’’ They then finished a bottle 
of port wine each, and parted between one and two in the 
morning, when Johnson said:—‘‘ Sir, I am glad we have 
met. I hope we shall pass many evenings, and mornings too, 
together.’’ They did, and some of the most interesting meet- 
ings between them took place at this very tavern, and it 
was here also that Johnson urged Boswell to publish his 
‘Travels in Corsica.”’ 

In 1728 to 1753 the Society of Antiquarians met at this 
tavern. The Mitre ceased to be a tavern in 1788 and became 
Macklin’s Poets’ Gallery, and lastly Saunders’s auction- 
rooms. It was demolished in 1829 to enlarge the site of 
Messrs. Hoare’s Banking House. 

The Cock, a tavern of some note, was demolished to make 
way for the Law Courts. Pepys frequented this tavern. 
In his Diary, 1668, we find ‘“‘ Thence by water to the Temple 
and there to the Cock Alehouse, and drank and ate a lobster, 
and sang and mightily merry.’’ It was a very favourite 
retreat of lawyers two centuries ago, and had a large gilt 
sign over the passage door, stated to have been carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. , 

On part of the site where now stands Messrs. Child’s 
Banking House—an institution that possesses several relics 
of old inns—flourished the Marigold. Messrs. Child & Co. 
possess the original sign of this tavern—a full-blown mari- 
gold—and it now hangs over the door in their front office. 

Next door to the Marigold, at No. 2 Fleet Street, once 

stood a tavern known by the sign of the Devil. This inn, 
‘which was pulled down in 1787, also occupied the ground 
which now forms part of Messrs. Child’s Bank and was 
therefore next Temple Bar. The house was well known by 
Ben Jonson, and had for a sign the devil, and St. Dunstan 
tweaking him by the nose with a pair of hot tongs. 


A BUILDING DISPUTE AT STONE. 


AS. important High Court action, which had been referred 
to the Official Referee (Mr. Verey, K.C.) from the summer 
Birmingham Assizes, came on for hearing at the North 
Stafford Hotel, Stoke, last week, and is reported in the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, The plaintiff, Albert Philip 
Miller, architect, of Hanley and Stone, claimed from the 
defendant, James John Cummings, builder, of Hanley, 
damages for breach of contract to execute certain altera- 
tions and make certain additions to a house and premises 
belonging to the plaintiff, known as Highbury, situated in 
Airdale Road, Stone, and for mesne profits and interest. 
Mr. A. Graham, barrister-at-law, of Shrewsbury, appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Henry Maddocks, barrister, of 
Birmingham, defended. 

By an agreement in writing, dated December 27, 1904, 
the defendant agreed with the plaintiff to make and execute 
certain alterations of and additions to Highbury, Airdale 
Road, Stone, and complete the work by March 24, 1905, 


according to specifications and plans, referred to in the | 


agreement, for the sum of 5507. In the agreement it was 
provided that if there was any wilful neglect or delay on 


the defendant’s part in carrying out the work the plaintiff 
should have power to give notice to the defendant that if 
satisfactory arrangements were not made within twenty-four 
hours thetefrom for carrying out the work, he (the plaintiff) 
would engage men or tradesmen to complete such work 
himself, and that any loss arising therefrom should be 
recoverable as and for liquidated damages. The defendant 
commenced work, and executed some of the alterations and 
additions, but did not complete by March 24, 1905, and 
about April 18 following he ceased to do any further work. 
In consequence the plaintiff gave him notice in writing on 
April 19, 1905, that unless the defendant satisfied him 
within twenty-four hours of his intention to carry out the 
work without delay, he (the plaintiff) would do so. By 
reason of the defendant’s breach of the contract the plaintiff 
submitted he was compelled to employ men and purchase 
materials to complete the work himself. This had largely 
increased the price; the plaintiff was put to great incon- 
venience, and he lost the rent of a portion of the house and 
premises from March 24 to September 29, 1905. Certain of 
the alterations and additions, however, were omitted. The 
particulars of the plaintiff's claim were as. follows :— 
Difference between 5071. 18s. 8d., the price agreed to be paid 
to the defendant for work executed (after giving credit for 
omissions), and 8731. 5s. 3d., the amount it cost the plaintiff 
to finish the work himself, 3651. 6s. 7d. ; rent from March 24 
to September 29, 1905, 30/. ; total, 395]. 6s. 7d. 

In his defence, Mr. Cummings admitted the agreement, 
but alleged that if the plaintiff had to complete the 
work, and if he (the defendant) was liable to pay to him 
for any neglect or repudiation of the contract—which neg- 
lect or repudiation he (the defendant) did not admit—thet 
he urged that the plaintiff had completed the work not under 
the terms and conditions of the contract, but in a different, 
superior, extravagant, and more costly manner, with extra 
materials, work, and labour than provided for or contem- 
plated by the contract, and requiring much longer time for 
completion than the contract period. He further alleged 
that the plaintiff’s charges for the work were not fair and 
reasonable, even if the work done and materials provided 
were only such as might have been done and provided by the 
plaintiff under the terms of the contract upon the defen- 
dant’s default. The defendant urged that by the contract 
the plaintiff agreed to finance him and keep him in funds 
during the building operations by paying him instalments 
from time to time at the rate of 80 per cent. on the work 
done. In or about March 1905, before any breach of the 
contract, there was due to him for work done and materials 
provided a sum of over 100/. The defendant requested pay- 
ment of this sum, but the plaintiff refused, and persisted in 
refusing, to pay any part of the money, informing the 
defendant that he had no money, and was quite unable to 
pay the defendant’s claim for any further work under the 
contract. The defendant, relying on these statements, did 
not proceed with the work. By way of further defence, the 
defendant stated that on or about May 11, 1905, it was 
mutually agreed that the contract should from that date be 
rescinded, and that the defendant sold the plaintiff a quan- 
tity of building material in accord with and in satisfaction 
of the agreement. The defendant paid 1007. into Court as 
sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's claim. 

The hearing lasted from Monday until Thursday, when 
his Honour gave judgment. He called attention to an 
unfortunate conflict in the evidence between the plaintiff 
and the defendant as to whether the latter took the agree- 
ment home with him before he signed. The plaintiff dis- 
tinctly swore that he did, but at any rate the defendant 
admitted seeing it, and he had the opportunity of reading it. 
He was a business man, and must be taken to have known its 
contents. ‘It appeared from the evidence on both sides to 
be admitted that the contract sum was a low one and that 
the defendant had more work to do than the sum would 
cover. But he was clearly of opinion—and the point had 
not been disouted by learned counsel—that the defendant 
had to fulfilthe contract for 5507. He found, as a fact, that 
wilful neglect and delay on the part of the defendant was 
established to have taken place prior to April 19, 1905, and 
under the terms of the contract the plaintiff was justified 
in saying he must complete the contract. On behalf of the 
defendant it was said he could not do that because he ought 
to have received from the plaintiff a sum of money. It was 
clear that the defendant asked for 1001. on or before April 18, 
1905. Was this money due? His Honour said he was 
clearly of opinion that it was not due. Then there was the 
question of the alleged rescission of the contract. The evi- 
dence showed that there was a meeting at Hanley after the 
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plaintiff had given the defendant notice to complete. The 
defendant said, “I thought the thing was at an end,’’ but 
he had stated the particular words used, and he (his Honour) 
was of opinion they did not amount to anything like a 
mutual agreement for rescission. As regards the accounts 
for materials the bills were there, and the defendant had 
not pointed out any cases where the cost was excessive. He 
therefore found that the plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
difference between the contract price and the amount he 
actually paid—365/. 6s. 7d., less 201. on which counsel had 
agreed. As regards rent, he allowed a sum of 1851., repre- 
senting one quarter. It was right to say, concluded his 
Honour, that the plaintiff had not pressed the defendant, 
but had allowed considerable time to elapse. He had more 
than once distinctly offered to submit the matter to the 
arbitration of an independent gentleman. 

For the defence, Mr. Maddocks alleged that the agree- 
ment not only contained a most unusual clause, but was 
without the usual arbitration clause. The plaintiff, who 
was the proprietor and architect, was left as the sole judge. 
He further urged that the defendant had no opportunity of 
seeing the agreement before he signed it. It appeared that 
three sets of plans had been prepared. On the first plan, 
which, it was admitted, represented less work than either of 
the other two, the defendant gave an estimate of 7201., which 
the plaintiff said was too much. On the second plan he gave 
an estimate of 660/., which the plaintiff again said was too 
much, and on the third plan the defendant gave an estimate 
of 550/., which was accepted. The plaintiff admitted in the 
box that the last plan contained more work than either of 
the other two, although the estimate was considerably lower. 
Mr. Maddocks further urged that no bill of quantities was 
supphed to the defendant on which he could base his esti- 
mate, and the information on which the estimate was based 
was of the most meagre description. 

These objections were afterwards dealt with by Mr. 
Graham and witnesses for the plaintiff. 


Land Transfer. 


Sir,—On January 1 new rules will come into operation 
altering materially the practice in connection with compul- 
sory registration of title in London. The fact that property 
owners will in consequence have to pay higher fees when 
dealing with registered property than those paid on first 
registration is not calculated to make the system popular. 
The following question asked in the House last week, with 
the answer given, makes the position clear :— 

Mr. Remnant: To ask Mr, Attorney-General whether he 
is aware that new rules have been framed under the Land 
Transfer Acts, to come into operation on January 1 next, 
whereby the ad valorem fees payable in connection with the 
purchase and mortgage of property after first registration 
are largely increased ; will he explain why higher fees are 
to be charged on subsequent dealings with registered property 
than are charged on first registration ; and whether he will 
postpone the introduction of the new rules until the Royal 
Commission at present engaged in taking evidence on the 
working of the registration system has reported on the 
working of the system, and on the expediency of continuing 
or determining its operation ? 

Sir William Robson: I am informed that the Lord 
Chancellor by whom the rules were made was fully aware 
of the considerations mentioned in the question, and dis- 
cussed the matter both with the advisory committee under 
‘the Act and with the Royal Commission. The rules have 
been published, and it is not intended to recall them. 

The Royal Commission appointed in May 1906 to con- 
sider the expediency of extending the system to Scotland 
has not yet presented its report. No reason is given in 
explanation of the protracted delay in reporting. 

J. S. Rusrnster. 
5 and 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.: 
December, 1908. 


A Wemorial Statue is to be set up in Edinburgh to the 
late Marquis of Linlithgow. A sum of 2,009/, has been sub- 
scribed already. A’ small committee has been appointed to: 
‘consider a suitable site and to select a sculptor,, 
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~ GENERAL. 

The Following have been elected members of the Royal 
British Colonial Society of Artists:—Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A., Mr. ‘C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., Mr. Herbert Draper, Mr. 
Herbert Alexander, A.R.W.S., Mr. R. Anning Bell, R.W.S., 
Miss Florence Fitzgerald, Mr. Robert Spence, Mr. F. M. Bell- 
smith (Royal Canadian Academy) and Mr. T. M. Martin 
(Royal Canadian Academy). 


The Swansea Borough Council on Wednesday, out of 
eighty-four applicants, appointed Mr. W. Grant Murray, 


_deputy-headmaster of the Municipal School of Art, West 


Bromwich, to the post of art master and director of the 
Swansea Art School, at a salary of 300/. a year. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Irelana held their 
annual general meeting on Friday. The following names were 
elected to form the Council for 1908, together with the 
ex-officio past presidents, namely :—W. H. Lynn, Sir Thomas 
Drew, G. C. Ashlin, W. M. Mitchell; and officers —Messrs. 
R. C. Orpen, C. H. Ashworth, H. Allberry, G. P. Sheridan, 
C. A. Owen, R. M. Butler, F. Hayes and A. G. C. Millar. Mr. 
F. Batchelor, the president, then read his address, and a vote 
of thanks having been proposed to the President, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

The Royal Society of Arts have arranged that the usual 
short course of lectures adapted for a juvenile audience will 
be delivered on Wednesday afternoons, January 6 and 13, at 
5 o'clock, by Charles Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., Slade Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, on “ Digging for 
Ancient Art Treasures.” The lectures will be fully illustrated 
by lantern slides taken during the excavations and from the 
works of art recovered. 


A Number of Gentlemen—many of them members of the 
Kent Archeological Society—at a recent meeting in the Town 
Hall, Ramsgate, passed the following resolution :—“ That it is 
desirable that there should be a museum in Ramsgate and 
that the Town Council be approached through the library 
committee for their consent and assistance.” 

Mr. Birnie Rhind, R.S.a., Edinburgh, has received the 
commission for the erection of a memorial in Melbourne to the 
late Marquis of Linlithgow, who for a number of years was 
Governor-General of Australia. The bronze statue, of eques- 
trian design, will occupy a conspicuous position in front of the 
Government Buildings in Melbourne, and will show the Marquis 
in his uniform of Governor-General and Commander of the 
Forces of the Australian Colonies. 


The Pinnacles on St. Chad’s Church tower, Stafford, having 
become dangerous, are being taken down. St. Chad’s is the 
oldest church in Stafford, dating from the twelfth century, 
The removal of the pinnacles, which are entirely of modern 
construction and design, will restore to the tower the quiet 
and dignified character which old drawings show that it 
formerly possessed. Izaak Walton is said to have worshipped 
in the church, and he left money for the building of a boundary 
wall. The consulting architect is Mr. W. D. Carée. 


A Drawing by Muirhead Bone has been presented to the 
Tate Gallery. It is one of the preliminary studies for the 
“Great Gantry, Charing Cross.” 


Mr. R. G. H. Clements, chief engineering assistant in the 
Edinburgh Public Works Department, has been appointed 
deputy borough surveyor for Brighton at a salary of 2502. per 
annum. 

The Directors of the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Glasgow, have appointed Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
239 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, to be architect; Mr. Archi- 
bald B. Watson, I.M., 189 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, to be 
measurer; and Dr. Donald J. Mackintosh, M.V.O., of the 
Western Infirmary, to be their expert advisers and consultants 
in connection with the erection of the new children’s hospital 
on Yorkhill. The plans of a pavilion hospital on the most 
modern and approved lines, and with the simplest architectural 
features, are in active preparation, and the work of con- 
struction will be commenced as soon as possible. 

The Sub-Committee of the Manchester Royal Infirmary 
site special committee met last week in conformity with the 
instructions given them a week ago. ‘Those instructions were 
to make ready for the preparation of plans so that architects 
may be invited to submit competitive designs for a building 
which will meet the requirements of the libraries and art 
gallery committees, and any other committees as the City 
Council shall approve. The sub-committee instructed the city 
architect (Mr. Price) to ascertain what space those two com- 
mittees will require, with full particulars as to height and 
width and lighting of rooms, to enable Mr. Price to prepare a 
scheme for the consideration of the sub-committee first, then 


-" the special committee; and finally, the City Council. — 
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The Architect ana Contract Reporter, January 1, 1909.) 


Articles :— 


Aisthetic Education, 238 
American and English Libraries, 287 
American Office Practice, 141 
Ancient British Village, an, 185 
Ancient English Monuments, 263 
Ancient Lights Olaim, 358 
Ancient Monuments of Scotland, 28 
Apprenticeship and Education, 92 
Arbroath Abbey, 214 
Archeeology in Norfolk, 45 
Archeology in Sussex, 175, 372 
Archeology of Ludlow, 166 
Archeology of the Eden Valley, 188 
_ Architects and Olients in 1838, 203 


-ARCHITRCTURAL ASSOCIATION— 


Awards and Prizes, 1907-08, 53, 244 
Early Studies and Future Practice, 377 
Michel Angelo as an Architect, 276, 
298 
Origin of the Sense of Taste in Art, 
313, 330 
President’s Address, 245 
Santa Sophia, Constantinople, 345 
Architectural Association of Ireland, 271 
Architectural Education, 284 
Architectural Education Eighty Years 
Ago, 218 
- Architecture at the Histeddfod, 158 
Art and Manufactures, 282 
Art Exhibition in Coventry, 27 
Art in England, 102 
Auld Brig, Ayr, 350 
Avebury Excavations, 1908, 189 
Bangkok, the Ruins of, 29 
Barbican House, Lewes, 358 
Bewcastle Oross, the, 59 
Borough Polytechnic Extension, 335 
‘Brief Survey of the Franco - British 
Exhibition, a, 36 
Building Dispute at Stone, 415 
Burne-Jones, Sir E., 394 
Oanute, the Coming of, 116 
Oashel and Holycross, 190 
Oastle of Durham, 233 
Cement in the Tropics, 411 
Oement Tests, 221 
Census of Production Act, 206 
Ohallis House, Sydney, N.S.W., 149 
Chapter-Houses, 90, 105 
Chicago School, the, 187 
Ohichester Campanile, 73 
Olay-Working Industries and Transit, 79 
Concrete Block Oonstruction, 158 
Concrete Institute, the, 405 
Oonversazione, a Olassical, 172 
Oool Houses for Melbourne, 127 
Cornish Monuments, 341 
Oounty and Municipal Engineers, 44 
Oountry Schools, 46 
Orays and Orpington, the, 341 
Crosby Hall, 7, 302 
Darbyshire, the Late A., 29 
Developing Public Taste, 122 
Drawbridge of Alnwick Castle, 297 
Drawing for University Students, 135 
Dumbarten Castle, 383 
Dunkeld Oathedral, 111, 270 
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Articles—continued. 


Durham and Finchale, 94 

Durham Oathedral, 74 

Early English Oarpentry, 12 

Edinburgh Oollege of Art, 76, 199 

Edinburgh Master of Works, 172 

Egyptian Scarabs, 286 

Electrolysis and Oorrosion, 365 

Engineering and Architecture, 41 

English Maps, 176 

Esher, 267 

Excavations at Susa, 132 

Excursion, an Archeological, 38 

Exploration of Herculaneum, 262 

Federation of the Potteries, 43 

Franco-British Exhibition, the, 52 

Frontage Line in Euston Road, 302 

General v, Individual Contracts in 
America, 173 

Geology and Art, 288 

Georgian Society, the, 311 

Gifts to Public Galleries, 335 

Glasgow City Ohurches, 351 

Glasgow Institute of Architects, 288, 
406 

Henderson, the Late J., 62 

Hexham Abbey, 87 

High Wycombe and Hughenden, 100 

Historic Houses, 109 

Hitchin, 10 

Hittites and Greek Art, 125 

Holmwood, Ooldharbour, Anstiebury, 
Oakwood Chapel and Ockley, 180 

Holyrood Abbey, 341, 375 

House Construction, 14 

Housing and Town-Planning, 189 

Housing Problem, the, 207 

Hydrated Lime and Cement Mortars, 
197 

Imagination in Architecture, 235 

Imagination in Figure Oomposition, 121 

Incised Slabs and Pavements, 236 

Inspection of Structural Steel, 233 

Intercepting Traps, 292 

International Competitions, 319 

Trish and Scottish Merchants’ Houses, 
279 

Jobn Thorpe. 217 

Jointing Earthenware Pipes, 78 

King’s Hill, Sunningdale, 143 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield Ohurch, 359 

Kirkwall Oathedral, 253 

Language of Line, the, 326 

L.0,0. Schools, 62 

L,0.0. Works Department, 367 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, 332, 359, 397 

Leeds University, 41 

Legal Questions Affecting the Archi- 
tect’s Certificate, 348, 361 

Lichfield Cathedral, 25 

Light and Shade, 204 

Liverpool Art Gallery, 7 

Local Scientific Societies, 166 

London Building Act Appeal, 318 

London Taverns in History, 395, 413 

Lord Westbury’s Putney Estate, 407 

Mainz Pesalters, the, 399 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, 253 
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Articles - continued. 

Manufacture of Pottery, 334 

Marine Drive, Scarborough, 29 

Modern Town Planning, 110 

Moot, the, Downton, 237 

Morris Patterns, 261 

Mummification in Egypt, 167 

Municipal Oontrol in Ediaburgh, 39 

Municipal Work in Birmingham, 30 

National Gallery, Dublin, 2.9 

National Memorial to Shakespeare, 59 

National Schools in Ireland, 410 

New London County Hall, 23 

Newport, Shropshire, 107 

New York Experiment, a, 26 

Norwich Guildhall, 199 

Old Oollege Buildings, Reading, 23 

Olympic Games, 21 

Organisation of Professional Art Train- 
ing, 133 

Ornament and Representative Art, 212 

Paisley Abbey, 283 

Palace of Knossos, 252 

Plain Uoncrete Beams, 55 

Practice of Architects, 316 

Prehistoric Japan, 182, 202 

Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 263, 
397 

Preservation of Dartmoor, 375 

Propo ed By-Laws for Sheffield, 215 

Protection against Rust, 205 

Public Buildings in Sydney, 77 

Queen Victoria Statue, Winchester, 128 

Raeburn Mystery, a, 518 

Reading School, 404 

Rebuilding San Francisco, 77 

Reinforced Ooncrete, 150 

Renaissance and Modern Architecture, 
230 

Restoratio: in England and Scotland, 
279 

Rhythm in Architecture, 6 

Roman Villa, Petersfield, 15 

Romsey Abbey, 373 

Royal Academy Schools, 390 

Royal Archzeological Institute, 23 

Royal Ooilege of Art, 220 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS — 
Development of House Design in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James, 324 
Election of New Members, 409 
Elements of Design in Internal Decora- 
tion, 390 
President’s Address, 293 
Town-Planning Bill 
tions, 357 
Royal Society of Arts, 12 
St. Bartholomew the Great’s Gateway, 
366, 407 
St. Mary's, Bishophill Junior, York, 47 
St. Michael’s, Coventry, 181 
Sardinian Nuraghe, 183 
Scottish “ Antiques,” 11 
Scottish Painting, 394 
Scottish Surveyors, 383 
Sheffield Society of Architects, 250, 391 
Simpson, Archibald, of Aberdeen, 334 


Recommenda- 


Articles—continued. 


Skyscraper and the Street, the, 381 
Socimry oF ARCHITECTS — 
Annual Report, 250 
Hiection of Officers, 1908-9, 266 
President’s Opening Address, 308 
Somerset Archeological Society, 137 
South Wales Oottage Exhibition, 228 
Staffordshire School Type, the, 22C, 271 
Standardisation in Engive:ring, 398 
Stannus, the Late H., 141 
Stevens and the Wellington Monument, 
186 
Steventon, Berkshire, 230 
Stockport Town Hall, 73 
Stoke d’Abernon, 281 
Stoke d’Abernon and Slyfield Manor 
Houses, 356 
Stone Age Dwelling, a, 156 
Stowe-Nine-Ohurches and Heyford, 171 


Stratford-on-Avon from Tenth to Six- 
teenth Oenturies, 27 


Submerged Palace, a, 255 
Surveyors’ Examinations, 303 
Sussex Hiding-Places, 310 

Tall Building Question, the, 196 
Teaching and Industrial Design, 1(8 
Technical Education, 149 
Testing in Glasgow, 39 
Topographical Surveys, 153 
Town-Planning, 7, 60, 123, 190 
Town-Planning in Scotland, 191 
Trade and Art, 388 

Training of Oraftsmen, 93 
Training of the Colour Sense, 106 
Turner Relics, 221 

Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” 255 
Unne: essary Domes, &c., 157 
Urban Council’s Powers, an, 398 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 374 
Ventilation of Schools, 70, 164 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 363 
Vyne, the, Hampshire, 154 

Walls of York, the, 238 

Warwick and its Castle, 68 
Welsh Monuments, 111 
Westminster Improvement, 298 
Whitechurch Oanonicorum, 11 
Winchester Oathedral, 54, 202 
York Minster, 127 


Contract Reporter :— 

Acetylene Lighting, Oct. 16 

American Glass Trade, July 17 

American Painting Tests, Aug. 7 

Arbitration Oourt, an, Sept. 25 

Architects’ Bureau and Manufacturer 
Circulars, Dec. 4 

Ardenbrite, Oct. 2 

British Timber Supply, Aug. 21 

Building Oode of New York City, Oct. 2 

Building in Vera Oruz, July 24 
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Business in America, Aug. 7 

Castle Street Oollapse, Oct. 23 

Central School of Arts and Orafts, 
Sept. 18 

Ohinese Engineer, a, Oct. 2 

Chubb’s, Messrs., New Factory, July 17 

Concrete in Manchester, Nov. 27 

Ooncrete Institute, July 24 

Coopers’ Oompany’s School, Oct. 2 

Design of House-Heating Apparatus, 
Dec. 18 

Destructors for Portsmouth, Nov. 20 

Diaries, Blotters, &c., Dec. 25 

Edinburgh and Leith Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Dec. 4 

Edinburgh Open Spaces, Dec. 11 

Edwardian Ohimney Pot, Oct. 2 

Egyptian Lattice Work, Nov. 6 

Hlectric Lighting of the City, July 17 

Electricity in Germany, Sept. 11 

Engineers’ Institution, Glasgow, Dec. 11 

Errors in Tenders, Aug. 7 

Exhibition Buildings in Glasgow, Oct. 2 

Factory Building, Sept. 11 

Figure in Wood, Nov. 13 

Foreigners’ Factories in England, Sept. 4 

Franco-British Exhibition Awards, 
Oct. 16 

German Labour Bureaux, Aug. 28 

German Workman, the, Aug. 28 

Glasgow Water Supply, Nov. 6 

Great Oanadian Project, Aug. 28 

Handsworth District, the, July 31 

Hestia Grate, the, Aug. 7 

Highlands Water Powers, the, Dec. 4 

Hollow Reinforced Ooncrets Poles and 
Pipes, July 31 

House Painters’ Convention, Oct. 9 

Ideal Home Exhibition, Oct. 16, 23 

Impounding Reservoirs, July 3 

Indented Bars, Oct. 23 

Infirmary Contract Dispute, Nov. 20 

Inspections of Lifts and Scaffolds in 
Sydney, Aug. 28 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Oct. 30 

International Commission on Reinforced 
Concrete, Oct. 23 

International Rubber and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, Sept. 25 

Trish Model Cottage, July 17 

Iron and Steel Institute, Aug. 28 

“King” Fanlight Opener, Oct. 23 

Labourers’ Oottages in Ireland, Aug. 7 

L.C.0. and Education, Sept. 11 

L.C.0, Works Department, July 31 

Leadless Glazed Tiling, Sept. 11 

Liassic Portland Oement, Oct. 23 

Liverpool, the Future, Aug. 28 

London Association of Master Deco- 
rators, July 17 

Lunatic Asylum, Oolchester, Nov. 6 

Mahogany, Aug. 14 

Manchester Electrical Exhibition, Oct. 16 

Manchester Infirmary, Oct. 30, Dec. 11 

Marine Drive, Scarborough, Aug. 14 

Mark Fawcett Obimney Pot, Dec. 25 

Mexican Timber, Aug. 21 

Midland Counties Building Exhibition, 
Oct. 9, 16 

Model Oolliery Village, Sept. 25 

National Federation, Aug. 7 

National Physical Laboratory, July 3 

New Guildhall for Perth, Sept. 18 

New Patents Act, Oct. 2, 30 

Norwich Shirehall, July 17 

Notes on Reinforced Ooncrete Work 
Oct. 9 

Noxious Weeds, Aug. 28 

Our Railways and their Policy, Oct. 9 

Planting Street Trees, Aug. 21 

Portsmouth Builder, a, Oct. 23 

Portsmouth Municipal Oollege, Sept. 18 

Pulsometer Pump, the, Dec. 25 

Quarrying in Belgium, Nov. 6 

Queen Victoria School, Dunblane, Sept. 4 

Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, Aug. 14 

Rayo Oastors, July 24 

Reed Laths, Aug. 21, Oct. 2 

Regulations for Brass-Oasting, Aug. 14 

Reinforced Concrete Piling, July 3 

Risks of Well-Sinking, Nov. 20 

Road Preservation, Nov. 13 

Road Surfacing, Sept. 25 

Roman London, Aug. 21 

Rosyth Naval Base, July 17 

Rotherhithe Tunnel, Dec. 18 

St. Wilfrid’s Ohurch, Bognor, Sussex, 
Aug. 7 

Sanitary Association of Scotland, Aug. 28 

Sanitary Institute Exhibition, Cardiff, 
July 17 

Scarcity of Timber, Aug. 21 

Sewage Report, the, Sept. 11 

Sheffield By-Laws, Oct, 30 


Contract Reporter —continued. 


Standard Pipes, Oct. 9 } 

Stanley Collection, the, Aug. 21 

State Ownership of Railways, Sept. 4 

Steeple Restoration, Nov. 27 

Stratford Industry, a, July 24 

Swedish Granite Industry, Nov. 13 

System in a Contractor's Office, Nov. 27 

Tall Building, a, July 24 

Testing a Hippodrome, Sept. 18 

Timber Trade of Hastern Siberia, Dec. 11 

Toronto’s Oity Engineer, Aug. 28 

Town Hall, Stockport, July 10 

Town Planning, July 24, Sept. 4 

Trade-Marks in Japan, July 31 

Travel Facilities for Yuletide, Dec. 18 

Two-and-a-Half Inch Walls, Aug. 7 

United States Government Olay In- 
vestigation, Dec. 18 

University Oollege, Oct. 2 

Upkeep of Glasgow Streets, Dec 11 

Vacant Building Sites in Glasgow, 
Aug. 28 

Ventilation of London Flats, Dec. 25 

Wages Boards, July 31 

Water Supply of Olutton, Sept. 11 

Wells and Water Supply, July 3 

Workmen’s Houses 

Zeta Oompany, the, Sept. 25 


Correspondence :— 


Abbeys and Priories, 15, 31, 48, 63, 144, 


159 
Air-Ship Explosion, the, 144 
Architects Beware ! 351, 368 
Architectural Education, 31 
Berry, the Late Mr. B., 208 
Blackpool Library Competition, 335 
Builders and Oontracts, 159, 192 
Building Trades Exhibition, 1909, 256 
Colliery Disasters and Exits, 160 
Oouncil School Dispute, a, 319 
Oowper and Newton, 31, 63, 79 
Dunkeld Cathedral’s Lectern, 159, 192 


Fire Protection for Royal Residences, 31 


Fires in Houses, 111 


Flash Light Advertisements, 304, 336, 


352 

Floor, a Decayed, 15, 31 

Franco-British Exhibition, 31, 80, 95, 
288, 303, 319, 335 

Gas Leakage, a, 16, 31 


Haacke & Oo., Ltd., v. Oonrad Lauer & 


Oo., 192 


Hexham Abbey (sic) and Finchale ditto, 


111 

Historic Pictures Destroyed, 351 

Is a Geyser Safe ? 96, 112 

Is Oowper Forgotten ? 176 

King Oscar Memorial, 336 

King’s Norton and Northfield Oouncil, 
368 

Land Registry : a Protest, 192 

Land Transfer, 416 


Midland Counties Building Trades Ex- 


hibition, 2.8 
Miners’ Hight Hours Bill, 368 
Model House, a, 336 
Olympic Games, the, 63 
Patent and Designs Act, 112 
Patent Slag Wool, 552 
Poster Oompetition, 400 


Renaissance of Goloured Architecture 


in,;Hngland, 191 
Risks in Patents, 367, 384, 400 
Sanitary Science, 16, 48 
Sculpture in Wax, 62 
Selby Abbey Restoration, 192, 208 
Slate Trade, the, 239, 256 
Smithfield Gateway, 400 
South Wales Cottage Exhibition, 255 
Stute of Trade, 144, 160 
Stone Houses and Window Frames, 64 
Tall Buildings in New York, 303 
White City, the, 208 


General :— 
16, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 
176, 192, 208, 224, 240, 256, 272, 288, 
304, 320, 336, 352,'368, 384, 400, 416 


Illustrations in Text :— 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
London, C.R, Sept. 18 
City Hall, New York, 148 
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Illustrations in Text—continued. 


Cottage at Shipton, 23 


‘Courtyard of the Biggin, Hitchin, 10 


Earl Beaconsfield’s Tomb, Hughenden 
Ohurcb, 101 : 

Elevated Road, New York, 197, 303 

Esher Ohurch, 268, 269 

Esher, “ The Traveller’s Rest,” 269 

Gosterwoud Manor Farm, 181 

Houses at Putney, 407 

Hughenden Oburch, 101 

Indented Bars at Selfridge Building, 
London, C.R. Oct. 23 

King’s Hill, Sunningdale, 143 

London Oounty Hall, 58 

Mark of the Staple of Oalais, Hitchin 
Oburch, 11 

North of England Model Oottage Exhi- 
bition, Plans, 329 

Orpington Ohurch ;: West Doorway, 342 

Orpington Priory, 343 

Partington Oonvalescent Home, Glossop, 
Plans, 265, 266 

Paul’s Oray Hill House, 343 

Plan, 70-76 Wigmore Street, W., 330 

Proposed Oburch’ Hall, Holyhead, 152 

Quisisana Hotel, Teneriffe, 57 

Rhythm in Architectural Composition, 7 

St. Andrew’s, Ashingdon, 119 

St. Mary Oray Oburch, 342 

St. Nicholas, Oanewdon, 118 

St. Paul’s Oray Ohurch, 343 

St. Peter’s, Hockley, 118 

Shop »’Front, Newport, 
Sept. 4 

Slyfield Manor House, 356 

South Wales Cottage Exhibition, 228, 229 

Staircase, Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Oo.’s Building, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 201 

Stoke d’Abernon Ohurch, 281, 282 

Stoke d’Abernon Manor House, 356 

Victoria Station, London, 89 

Waynflete’s Tower, Esher, 268 

Window of the Tylers’ Guild, Hitchin, 10 
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Leading Articles :— 


Anglo-Italian Gardens, 99 

Architecturai Practice in Oanada, 258 

Architecture and Decoration, 18 

Art Congress, the, 82 

Battles of Styles, the, 195 

Birmingham Oathedral, 242 

British Association in Dublin, 130 

British Museum, the, 98 

British Slates, 210 

Building Accidents, 50 

Building in Melbourne, 114 

Oharacteristics of the Greek Orders, 339 

Oity Hall, New York, 147 

Concrete Institute, the, 338 

Contract Scheme, a, 274 

Desirableness of Variety, 306 

Edwardian Inventories, 227 

* Flights of Steps,” 66 

Georgian Architecture in Dablin, 307 

Glasgow Oentral Station, 323 

Greek Stage, the, 275 

Hans Holbein, 211 

Housing Project, a, 163 

Ingres, J. A. D., 162 

lrish Archeeology, 290 

Liability of Employers, 20 

Medicean Monuments, the, 178 

Metropolitan Street Traffic, 22 

Need of Improved Business Premises, 2 

New Books, 131, 243 

New Government Offices, Whitehall, 3 

New York Invasions of Height, 354 

Northern Oathedrals, 179 

Old Hospital as a Oollege, 66 

Oxford Museum, the, 226 

Parliamentary Representation of Trades 
Unions, 386 

Plants and Decoration, 146 

Portuguese Architecture, 83 

Restriction, the Advantage of, 355 

Rounded Corners, 194 

St. John’s Oollege, Oxford, 4 

Sanitary Oongress of Oardiff, 34 

Sculpture in Wax, 35 

Silenus, 51 

“ Skyscraper ” Era, the, 402 

Southwell Oathedral, 19 

Suger the Abbot, 260 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


‘FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be’ of wterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No conmunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Depositil. Mr. O. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 

Bristou.—July 4.—The Bristol Royal Infirmary commit- 
tee desire names of architects who desire to send in competition 
designs. All Bristol architects may compete, and twelve 
names willbe selected from the list sent in. Give particulars 
of work carried out. Premiums of 200 guineas, 150 guineas, 
and 100 guineas. Assessor, Mr. E, T. Hall, V.P.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. W. E. Budgett, Secretary and House Governor, Bristol 
Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 

CHESHIRE.—July 11.—Cheshire Local Education? Autho- 
rity are prepared to receive the names of architects willing to \ 
enter into a competition for a new school at Hazel Grove; to 
accommodate 800 in three departments, with, separate ‘block 
for manual instruction, cookery, laundry, &c. ‘The remunera- 
tion will be in accordance with the county scale and no pre- 
miums will be paid. Apply to Mr. J. W. Bain, clerk, School 
Brow, Bredbury, near Stockport. 

CreckHEATON.—Aug. 7,—The Urban District Council’ invite 
plans and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and full details on 
deposit of 17. 1s., returnable on receipt of design. Premiums of 
50/., 307. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars, 
Mr, John H. Linfield, clerk, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcRISE AND PappLEswortH.—July 11.—For an enlarge- 
ment to Acrise and ~Paddlesworth Council school, near 
Folkestone, Kent. Mr. A. E. Watts, 51 Guildhall Street, 
Folkestone, or at the offices of the committee. 
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SUPPL EMENT 


Barxine.—July 14.—For erection of a. convalescence 
room, to ‘be constructed of framing, covered with corrugated 
iron, at the Upney Isolation Hospital. Mr. C. 8. Dawson, 
surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, Barking, Essex. 


BrerwitcK-on-Tweep.—July 11.—For erecting a new roof 
over the stable and cow byre at the Kast Hope Farm. Mr. 
W. J. Bolam, 42 Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

BrrmincuaM.—July 20.—For the erection of a tramway 
depot in Miller Street. Deposit 31. 3s. Applications may 
be made on or before July 6 to Messrs. Ingall & Sons, archi- 
tects, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 

BrixuamM.—July 8.—For erection of a residence adjoin- 
ing the Berry Head Road, Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred. 
Wm. Vanstone, C.E., architect and surveyor, Palace Cham- 
bers, Paignton. 

BreEetTHERTON.—J uly 6.—For all or separate trades in new 
chancel and vestries at St. John’s Church, Bretherton, near 
Preston. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster ; 
and Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 


Broventon.—July 4.—For making improvements and 
enlargements to Broughton School, near Stokesley. Apply 
before June 27 at the office of Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son 
& Welburn, architects, 28 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


Burnuzey.—July 4.—For the several works required in 
erection and completion of baths in North Street. Send 
names and addresses to Mr. G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Burnley. 


Catcurra.—The Cétnmidecners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, H.C. 


CanTERBURY.—July 9.—For erection of a cottage in Ada 
Road, Wincheap. Mr. Daniel Tottman, 13 St. Jacob’s 
Place, Wincheap. 


CastteTon.—July 15.—For erecting farm buildings and 
bailiffs house at Llwynarthan, Castleton, near Cardiff. 
Deposit dl. 3s. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I1.B.A., 
architect, Cardiff. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


anD Damp Wallis 


WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE 


“Turk” System 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 
ITSELF LATER ON. 


NO 


MOISTURE’ CAN POSSIBLY SHOW 


LARGE STOCKS OF DRAIN PIPES TO BE 
CLEARED IMMEDIATELY. 


3in., 4in., 6in., Vin. & 12in. pipes with usual fittings. 


4 in. & 6in. Yard Gullies. 
Also 4 in, 6in, & Qin. 
APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


4in. & 6 in. Interceptors. 
DEEP SOCKET PIPES. 


CurppIng Camppen.—July 9.—For carrying out altera- 
tions and additions to the Chipping Campden Grammar 
School, Glos. Deposit 22. 2s. Mr. R. G. Phillips, archi- 
tect, Midland Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Cuurcupown.—July 13.—For carrying out alterations 
and additions to the teacher’s house at Churchdown Council 
school. Deposit 27. 2s. Myr. R. 8. Phillips, architect, Mid- 
land Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Croypon.—July 10.—¥For erection of a secondary school 
for girls to accommodate some 380 pupils, in the Crescent. 
Send names with 1s. 1s. deposit to Mr. James Smyth, the 
Education Office, Katherine Street, Croydon. 

EastitercH.—July 13.—For erection of'a Council school 
at Hastleigh, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Ewtor.—For erection of business premises at Ewloe, near 
Hawarden. Deposit 1l. 1s. Myr. R. Worcester, architect, 


Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Manchester. 


Frostertry.—July 8.—For erection of a parish hall at 
Frosterley, Durham. Mr. VY. A. Rippon, Rogerley Hall, 
Frosterley. 

Gascoigne Woop.—July 9.—For the erection of offices, 
&c., at Gascoigne Wood, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, at 
York. 

GuoucestER.—July 30.—For erection of a mission hall 
and Sunday school in Seymour Road. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. 
J. Fletcher Trew, M.S.A., architect, County Chambers, 
Station Road, Gloucester. 

Gretna.—July 14.—For mason, joiner, and other works 
required in reconstructing Gretna Church. Messrs. James 
Barbour & Bowie, architects, Dumfries. 

Huuu.—July 6.—For alterations to shop and premises, 
25 Prospect Street. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, F.R.I.B.A., Lin- 
coln’s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

Itrorp.—July 14.—For the erection of a twenty-six bed 
ward and staff accommodation at the isolation hospital, 
Chadwell Heath. Deposit 51. Mr. H. Shaw, M.I.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 

IreELAND.—July 7.—For erection and completion of 
premises at Hill Street, Newry. Mr. S. Wilson Reside, 
architect, Margaret Square, Newry. - 


J.& W.WADE&CO;, 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow. 


Hygienic Drying ot New Buildings 


The Hygienic Drying Co., 
16 Tariff St, Manchester. 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL .TOWNS. 


—— CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR 


HIGH TEMPERATURES, 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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IreLaNnp.—July 7.—For rebuilding the portion of the 
workshops for the industrious blind (recently destroyed by 
fire), Royal Avenue, Belfast. Mr. Henry Seaver, architect, 
16 Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

IreLvaAND.—July 11.—For building a church for the Pres- 
byterians at Lisbellaw. Mr. William Scott, architect, 
Victoria Terrace, Enniskillen. 

InpLaAND.—July 16.—For erection and completion of a 
Crown post office at Boyle, co. Roscommon. Deposit 1l. The 
Post Office, Boyle; or Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Kine’s Lynn.—July 18.—For the following works, for 
the education committee :—FErection of sanitary offices, &c. 
(technical institute), painting and colouring (Highgate 


School). The Secretary, Education Office, King’s Lynn. 
Lerps.—July 15.—For repairing and painting the via- 


ducts, retaining walls, and bridges over the River Aire and 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, at Canal Road, Leeds. 
Deposit 1/. ls. The City Engineer’s Office. 

Lryton.—July 6.—For erection of a large covered foot- 
ball stand. Mr. P. Cornish, architect, 641 High Road, 
Leytonstone. 

Lonpon.—July 7.—For erection of a school to accommo- 
date 1,124 scholars at Acton Wells, Victoria Road, Acton, W. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. E. C. P. & H. Monson, architects, 
182 High Street, Acton. 

Lonpon.—July 11.—For erection on the school premises 
of classrooms with a central hall, for the North Surrey 
District School, Anerley, S.E. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, archi- 
tect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 13.—For the extension of building in 
connection with the electricity works, (Section 30) extension 
to engine -room building. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Edward 
Calvert, electrical engineer, Electricity Works, Finchley, N. 

Lonpon.—July 15.—For erection of a telephone exchange 
at Willesden, N.W. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, His 
Majesty’s Office of Works, Westminster. 

Lonpon.—July 15.—For the erection of a disinfecting 
station, messroom, and stores, and alterations to two houses 
to be fitted with slipper baths, for the Borough of Stoke 
Newington. Mr. William F. Loveday, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Milton Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


~ ELECTRIC 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


LOUISIANA 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS pep CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


Lonpon.—July 16.—For erection of infirmary buildings 
at St. James Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. Deposit 
101. Mr. James S. Gibson, architect, 5 Old Bond Street, 
London, W. 

Mancuester.—July 15.—For erection of a block for the 
accommodation of imbeciles, and for other additions at the 
workhouse, Crumpsall, near Manchester. Deposit ll. 1s. 
Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Man- 
chester. 

Masuam.—July 7.—For building a new corridor, cloak- 
room, and offices, and the execution of alterations, repairs, 
and painting at the elementary school. Messrs. Edmund- 
son & Gowland, solicitors, Masham, Yorkshire. 

MarrLewELu.—July 7.—For the alteration of and addi- 
tion to the Mapplewell and Staincross Institute. Messrs. 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Netitey.—July 6.—For alterations and drainage work 
to the main hospital of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley 
(War Department contract). Deposit 10s. The Director of 
Barrack Construction, 80 Pall’ Mall, London, 8.W. 

Norrotx.—July 10.—For new cloakroom, sundry altera- 
tions, &c., at Burnham Overy, Walpole St. Andrew Cross 
Keys, and Wiggenhall St. Mary Magdalen schools, and for 
enlarging classroom and offices, together with cleaning and 
general repairs, at Snettisham school, for the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Committee. Deposit 11. 1s. each. Send names by 
June 29 to the Secretary, Education Offices, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 

Normanton.—July 6.—For pulling down old buildings 
and walls and taking up present causeway, filling up, 
paving, flagging, &c., proposed to be done in High Street ; 
also for external painting at. Council offices, fire station, 
cottages, and outbuildings adjoining, Newland Lane recrea-: 
tion lodge, and drinking fountain in Market Place. Mr. 
Arthur Hartley, consulting surveyor, Council Offices, Nor- 
manton, Yorks. 

Oncar.—July 8.—For certain decorative, carpentering, 
and paving works at the Hackney Union children’s homes at 
Ongar, Essex. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 

OvuGHTERSIDE.—July 6.—For 


carrying out extensive 


alterations and additions to the Council school at Oughter- 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FINEST “‘‘HYDRO~’’ MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
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British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyreER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphaiting Work. 


RICHARD D. 


BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER, 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


f Watershed, Chatham. 
: Telegrams | Boreholes, London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


71 Chatham. 


Telephones : \ 3545 London Wall. 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratuway (East End), 
CorsHAM DowN QuaRRy (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. 
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YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRBSE, 
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side, Cumberland. Mr. Joseph Forster, M.S.A., architect, 
13 Earl Street, Carlisle. 

Ovtton Broav.—July 27.—For converting the St. Mark’s 
infant school, Bridge Road, Oulton Broad, Suffolk, into a 
special subjects centre. Send in names by July 4 to Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, secretary, Education Office, County Hall, 
Ipswich. 

Porrsmoutu.—July 21.—For the construction of sewers, 
manholes, pumping-station, attendant’s cottage, and all 
accessories, in Copnor Road, together with Crossley’s gas 
engines and centrifugal pumps. Deposit 51. Borough 
Engineer’s Offices, at the Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Prestpury.—July 4.—For building two cottages. Mr. 
J. Coates Carter, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Bank Buildings, St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff, and Fairview Cottage, Prestbury. 

Pupsry.—July 8.—For the various works required in 
erection of cloth premises, &c., South Park Mills. Mr. 
Sam Spencer, architect, &c., Old Bank Chambers, Great 
Horton, Bradford, Yorks. 

Repcar.—July 4.—For the work required in con- 
nection with alterations and additions to the Redcar Zetland 
Council school, Yorks. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secretary, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

SaLtNEy.—July 15.—For erecting a Council school near 
Boundary Lane, in the parish of Saltney. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The County Architect, Education Offices, King Street, Mold. 

Scottanp.—July 8.—For the execution of the mason, 
carpenter, glazier, slater, plumber, plasterer, iron, heating, 
and electric lighting works of alterations and additions at 
the south-west portion of the main buildings of the Aberdeen 
Royal Asylum. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architects, 367 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—July 7.—For alterations to the 
Brewery Road girls’ school. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. E. J. 
Elford, C.K., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings. 

SourHMEAD.—For erection of proposed buildings at 
Southmead, near Bristol. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. Edward 
Gabriel, architect, 42 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., or 
12 Orchard Street, Bristol. 

Sowrrsy Bripex.—July 13.—For the various works re- 
quired in erecting a secondary school at Albert Road. De- 
posit ll. 1s. Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan, architects, 
Somerset Chambers, George Street, Halifax. 


Strcxrorp (Lines.).—July 16.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school and a master’s house at Stickford. Deposit 
21. 2s. Send names by July 1. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—_July 7.—For Post Office enlarge- 
ment. Deposit 11. 1s... The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

THorNToN.—July 14.—For erection of buildings, excava- 
tions, &c., in connection with the new Council gasworks. 
Mr. H. Fenton, surveyor, Council Offices, Thornton, Lanes. 

TREHERBERT (WALES).—July 8.—For the construction of 
a workmen’s institute at Tynewydd, Treherbert. Deposit 
al. 2s. Mr. J. D. Walters, architect, Maesgwyn, Treherbert. 

UppincHamM.—July 15.—For carrying out alterations and 
repairs to the Uppingham School swimming baths. Deposit 
ll. ls. Mr. Fred. H. Bancroft, A.M.I.C.E., F.8.L., civil 
engineer, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Wates.—July 6.—For carrying out the following works 
for the Mountain Ash education committee :—(1) Construct- 
ing a corridor and effecting alterations at Ynysboeth 
Infants’ School ; (2) forming openings and inserting new win- 
dows at Ynysboeth mixed school; (3) distempering internal 
walls of the Roman Catholic school at Mountain Ash. 
External painting of (4) Trerobart girls’ and infants’ 
schools; (5) Ynysboeth mixed and infants’ schools; 
(6) Abertaf mixed school; (7) Newtown mixed and infants’ 
schools; (8) Carnetown infants’ school. Deposit 2/. Qs. 
The Architect’s Office, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—July 6.—For erection of a mixed school, with 
offices and boundary walls, at Carnetown, Abercynon, to 
accommodate 350 children. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. H. 
Williams, architect, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—July 7.—For erection of a house at Valley, 
Anglesey. Messrs. Richard Davies & Son, architects, 
Bangor. 

Wates.—July 7.—For erection of a public hall and in- 
stitute at Garndiffaith, near Pontypool. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 8.—For the following works, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, namely :—(1) New school at 
Brynamman (Banwen) ; (2) alterations to the Council school 
at Birchgrove, Llansamlet; (3) alterations to the Council 
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school at Cadle, near Swansea; (4) boundary wall, offices, WELLINGBOROUGH.—July 7.—For the construction of a 
&c., at the Tonmawr school site, near Neath; (5) boundary brook-culvert under the road from Grendon to Easton 
wall, offices, &c., at the Kimla school site, near Neath; | Maudit. Messrs. Sharman & Archer, architects, Welling- 
(6) painting and cleaning work at the following schools (to | borough. | 
be executed during the summer holidays), namely :— Wieron aNnpD Prnrira.—July 16.—The Cumberland 
Western division—Vernon Place (Briton Ferry), Herbert | County Council invite tenders for various works in con- 
Read (near Neath), Melincrythan, Cwmllynfell, Banwen, | nection with erection: and completion of (1) police-station 


Pontardulais, Loughor, Oystermouth, Penclyn, Llangy- | and court-house at Wigton; (2) new stable and small altera- 
felach, Pontardawe, Peniel Green, Llanmorlais, Resolven, | tions at Penrith police-station. Submit names by July 6 
Glyn-Neath, Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, Abergwynfi, Glyncorrwg, | to Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Car- 
Aberdulais, Glais; eastern division—Caerphilly (boys’ and | lisle. 

girls’), Glanynant, Whitchurch Central, Bargoed Infants’, WreExHAM.—July 6.—For two semi-detached houses at 


Graig (inside), Tirphil, Fochriw, Pontlottyn, Nantmoel, corner of Spring Street and Cunliffe Street. Mr. J. E. 
Pontyrhyl, Glynogwr, Tynyrheol, Tondu, Cornelly, Llantwit Tate, architect, 9 High Street, Wrexham. 

Major, St. Mary Hill, Victoria, Albert Road, Cogan, 

Beddau, Miskin, and Brynna; county schools—Ystalyfera 


and Aberdare. The County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Tue Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Cardiff Engineers held their thirty-fifth annual meeting last week 
eee —July 9.—For erecting a presbytery at Aber- | #+ Nottingham. The annual report of the Council stated 
fallery Mr ee Telford Hivans mech ect 8 Queen Sirner that during the financial year ended April 30 forty-eight 
a hi i ‘ new members had joined, eighteen had resigned, and nine- 
a a July 13.—For erection of 28 houses at Ynyssdu teen had been written off or not ‘re-elected. The numbers on 

vi. Se ere : + “Pontilan. | the roll of the Association at the close were :—Nine honorary 

* Mo ; , | . °C dP an- : : : z 
= ah aaa Se ee eg 2tCoitect,, Pontilan | 834 ordinary, 39 associate members, 123 associates, and 


| 204 graduates, a total of 1,209. The financial statement 


; j : | showed an excess income over expenditure for the vear of 
detached villas near the recreation ground, Merthyr Tydfil. Pp y 


; Peta Oey, : 
Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and surveyor, Express Cham- 28i. 3: * aoe Thinty wos candidates had oo ay 
hem Merthyr Td fil. examiners, and several premiums had been awarded. The 


| Scrutineers, having examined the ballot lists, reported the 
following members elected as the Council for the year 


Watres.—July 13.—For erection of two pairs of semi- 


Watus.—July 15.—For building a women’s block to | 
accommodate 26 patients and a man’s block to accommodate 1908-9 :—President. Mr. E. Purnell Hooley ; vice-presidents, 
20 patients, at the ‘“Rest,’’ Porthcawl. Deposit 3/. 3s. : , 


_ : | Messrs. W. N. Blair, J. Paton and C. F. Wike; ordinary 
Pig Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., 21 Dumfries Place, | members of council, Messrs. C. H. Cooper, J. W. Cockrill, 
lardiff. 


A. T. Davis, A. Fidler, A. Gladwell, A. D. Greatorex, W. 
Harpur, T. W. A. Hayward, P. H. Palmer, J. 8. Pickering, 
R. Read, H. E. Stilgoe, R. J. Thomas, H. T. Wakelam and 
A. E. White; hon. secretary, Mr. Charles Jones; hon. 


WattHamstow.—July 9.—For erection and completion 
of the Carnegie central library at High Street. Deposit 
5/. Applications to tender to be forwarded by July § to 
Mr. C. Sydney Watson, clerk, Town Hall, Walthamstow. tveasurer, Mr. Lewis Angell. The past presidents (ex-officio 

WaitHamstow.—July 10.—For erection of additions and | members of the Council), are Messrs. A. KE. Collins, J. Patten, 
for the carrying out of various alterations to the electricity | Barber, and J. A. Brodie. The elective past presidents are 


generating station, Priory Avenue, Hoe Street. Deposit | Messrs. T. H. Yabbicom, J. Lobley, and O. C. Robson. The 
iJ. 1s. Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E., engineer to the proposed alteration of the name to “The Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers ’’ was agreed to. 


Council, Town Hall. 
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e Elms. 


IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
L.&S.W.R. Nin EXCHANGE’ ST, EAST, 
132. Srervenor Road, MANCHESTER. perl 


om 
TRAFFORD PARK. 4x 


WILLESDEN PAPER ius 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 
Agents for— di 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. ~ 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE . 
: -WOY aque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@ 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ; i p 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


HYDRAULIC. BATTERSEA, 


LONDON. 
We are one of the oldest esta~ @ 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, () | S S 
may we submit Estimates? Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


L i tt S = ic « | ‘A, SMITH & STEVENS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
4 7 CHATHAM. 
a ENDERS. For erection of house. Mr. W. Lzonarp DowrTon, architect, 
Broadstairs. 
2 Bee tae i Riepen, Whitstable (accepted) . . . £650 0 0 
Mate te of sniees a gee aa 95 pt CLEETHORPES. 
Heibewtnee b ; : 7295 0 0 | For erection of infants’ block at the Elliston Street Schools. 
Denne & Son. ; ; F : ’ ; 695 0 0 Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 
Grummant Bros. . : 5 f ; : 675 0 0 Vickers , ; 3 P ; : - £5,126 0 0 
Wirianie 5 ‘ : ; 598 0 0 Mashford & Sons , : : ‘ 4,953 18 0 
Martin. 2 0) So a p98 0 g7l eae >), oe 
Rrepan, Whitstable (accepted) . . . 57410 0 Parker & Son. - 2. ++ 7) OOS 
Hewins & Goodhand . : : : i 4,769 0 0 
Kirton ; 5 : , ; ; ; 4,724 10 0 
CHEADLE. Thomson  . ; : : : 4,690 0 0 
rer pipes Straits a . . Mawlks yi... 5 , ; ‘ : efvereg 4,687 0 0 
For ae pipes, constructing filter-bed, fencing and other ae a ee ; 4.405 0 0 
Rall kao neon ae _ £481 19 0 H. 8S. & W. Cuosz, Lincoln (accepted) . 4,185 0 0 
Barker e- : . : : A : : Ly (ay Aaa DENHAM. 
Pattinson : ; ; d 2 : 7 465 0 0 | Fox alterations and additions to house, Maltmas Green. Mr. 
Sanders & Torrance ; : . : 4 445 0 0 ANnTHONY WiLson, architect, 1 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 
J. & W. Ball : é ; : 5 ; 383 0 0 Quantities by Mr. A. R. Evans. 
Williams . . . . . : 570 0 0 Brown & Son. : : : . £2275. 40.0 
Taytor & Son, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent Buttram . “ 5 A ‘ k : PA PE 
(accepted) : , ‘ A ; 347 13 9 Ward : J , ; : ; : 2,286 0 0 
Fassnipcr & Son (accepted). : ; 2,144 0 0 
Heffer & Co. : : ; ; : 4 2,103) 0" 0 
CHESHAM. FEARSDON 
For extension of main sewer. Mr. Percy C, Dormer, en- For erection of Council school, to accommodate 168 scholars, 
Beer 7 at Seaton Terrace. 
Bret - Co. : . . . . . £1,148 10 0 R. & A. P. Tait, Seaton Delaval, Northum- 
2k Si . ; : ; ; : ; 867 17 9 berland (recommended) . 5 : . xi 77> 15° 6 
ennard . ¥ ; : : : ‘ 845 0 0 
Langley & Johnson . : : ; : 829 12 0 EWLOE GREEN. 
Jackson . ; ? é : : ‘ 799 0 Q | For erection of school for 170 scholars. Mr. Samurn Eyans, 
Seymour & Hanson . ; : : . 780 12 6 county architect, Mold. 
Cutting & Co. . ; : ; ; : 774 14 6 Edwards . : 5 : : : » « ey (00 Oe 
Pearson, Wilson & Co. ; : : F 770 0 0 Probert , ‘ ; , : : s 2,646 15 0 
Brummell . : : / i f . 765 0 0 Peters : ; ; : : ; ; 2,340 0 0 
Osenton ; : ‘ ; : ‘ ; 725 0 0 Wright & Sons . ; : : : : 2,500 0 0 
Frere & Son, Lrp., Maidenhead (accepted) 1G 200 Blane & Sons. ; : ' : ; 2,220 0 0 
Bate & Co. 5 ; 5 : ; ; 666 18 6 Wi.itaMs, Overton (accepted) . : ; 2,100 0° 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All cornmunications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


Ze. 

so 

ae 

e » 

kW 

wz 

- — 

se : 
wo ROCHESTER KENT , 
he F LONDON OFFICE 159 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 3 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALIZ’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FARNHAM. HARLINGTON. 
For erecting observation block at Joint Hospital. Mr. W. J. | Fora pair of workmen’s cottages and range of stabling. Mr. 

We tts, architect, Farnham. W. B. SronresripGE, architect, Bedford and Woburn 
White . eee. . . £900 0 0 Sands. 

Martin, W ells & orte fe ‘ : ; 980 0 0 Sharpe ? : : i ‘ ; jean, 012. 07 0 
Watson : B : : : : ; 959 0 0 Buckingham : : : , A : 850 0 0 
Tarrant 3 : : : : : : 949 0 0 Mann & Sons . : j ; i 2 795 19 0 
Cook & Son ..: . : : ‘ ; : 945 0 0 Botsford . : : . 709 0 O 
Goddard & Son . 3 : : ; , 939 0 0 SuHarp, Flitwick (acce pted) , , : 565 0 0 
Disney ag he : F 2 . . . O15 030 HARROW- ON- THE-HILL. 
McCarthy ; : : : : : : 897 700 Hor Ririrarsecres ‘ks. Mr. J. Pency Benn : 
Mills 889 0 0 private street works. Mr. J. Percy BENNETTS, engineer, 
pend : : 878 0 0 Harrow. 

Sh ae : ; : : ‘ : Dykes : : , ; : = . £6,398 13 6 
Goodall & Sons ; ; : : : : 866 0 0 ss sha 6261 0 0 

Crosby & Co. : ; : : ; ‘ 859 0 0 : ; : : ; : ? 
names & Co ; 850 0 0 Bell & Sons, Ltd. é ; : ; : 6,167 19 0 
eae ee : j : 845 0 0 Seymour & Hanson . : ; : : 5,912 10 7 
Casar Bros., Hale, Farnham (accepted) . 789 0 0 2 aaa a pes o re 

GUILDFORD. Mowlem & Co. . g : d ; F 5,592). 0neO 
For painting Sandfield Schools and Nos. 75 and 76 Stoke Mann : ; : : : . : 5,587 19 10 

Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guild- French ; : : F E : : 5,425 16 11 

ford. Wimpey & Co. . ; é : : 2 5,000 13) 57 
Meetaeros ae oe ~~ «£249 «5 0 Brummell 93) oS) ga ner een OOD Oba 
Macey . f R : ; ; f f oon 2. °0 Adams : 5,202 5 3 
Colley . : ; ’ ; ‘ 4 : 185 5 0 Fren & Sons, Maidenhead: (accepted) : 5077 aes 
Harding : . : : : : 5 186 0 0 HEREFORD. 

Coker. : ; ; : : : 179 17 0 | For the erection of shop and dwelling-house, White Cross- 

Tribe & Robinson : * ; : : 2 Gas. One 0 Mr. H. Sxyrmez, architect. 

Blizzard ; : ; : ‘ 2 : 170 12 6 Davies . : : ; : : . £613 0 -¢ 

Carn a : : : - : . : 168 0 0 Lewis & Co. . : : ‘ : é : 594 0 O 

Franks &, Co. : : ‘ ; : 142 10 0 Wilks & Son . ; y i 573 0 O 

Peron ee 4. 140 2 Pownrz, Hereford (accepted) |.) =a ay 565) 0..0 

Killick & Sons. ; : ; ? : LAie lide 0 HISTON. 

Foster (accepted) ' : : ; ‘ Bo) Ae For erection of Histon Baptist Church south side extension. 
HALTWHISTLE. Messrs. Gro. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, 

For alterations to premises of Co-operative Society, Ltd. Strand, London, W.C. 

Mr. E. Hastewe.t, architect, Haltwhistle. Coulson & Lofts . : . ; : . £847 6 6 
Strachan. . ‘ : : : : eet. 950/10) 6 Sainte a : ‘ : , : é : 845 7 4 
Laing & Son ‘ : : : : : 1,850 15 0 Bell & Sons . i : : : : ‘ 83519 0 
Killah Caearr.., : 1,845 0 0 Negus & Sons ; ; 774 12 0 
Wuits, Heaton, Newaatle: (accepted) : 1,683 13 0 BaTrLey, Sons & Hotness (accepted) . ; 757 15 0 


~ - : For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 

: tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 

y 4 Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 

Le Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—~ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grooved wal Paper Co., JOHN H. FULLER’& CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


VINCENT ROBERTS f 


HEATING x: 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E DS. 
&C. 


every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, 


Tele. No. 2141. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Ere. 


Eee ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


WHEN REQUIRED. 


37, KING ‘WILLIAM St LONDON BRIDGE. 
La nase sank np MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SSE SENEnRSNIGEEIEINIGEE EEE... 


ISLEWORTH. 
For cleaning, painting and distempering portions of interior 
of the infirmary. 


Robinson SIV¥L 15 0 
Stocking 160 0 O 
Cutler La7 00 
Wright : Abe LOsn 0 
Nichols Bros. 139 0 O 
Hidden LS25eOtO 
Heath! s, IBIS AIO (6) 
Ferris Bros. . ahalA oN Oy~ (e) 
Richards 108 10 0 
M‘Cartuy, 441 Pulhain Road (ace epted) 1 OL ano) 


LONDON. 
For painting and other work to the Southwark Infirmary. 


Mr. ArrHur J. Wang, architect, 104 Harvist Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


Bickerton ; ; ‘ ; 5 £445 0 
Black & Son . : : 5 : . ; 430 0 
Parsons : : : : : 4 : ATO) 
Everest : : : , : ‘ 4 390 0 
Feltham : ; : : 2 : : 375 0 
Mitchell & Son . ; ‘ ; : 5 370 O 
Johnson ‘ . : : : ; ; 368 0 
T. E. Wright : ; : : , F 305 0 
Drake : : 5 , : , : 354 0 
Hough . : ; ; : ; ; 500 0 
ay lorie : ; : : : : 5 300 0 
Mills é ; 4 Sis, ; ; : 289 0 
Richards : : : : - ; 288 0 
Hocking & Co, : . : ; : : 287 0 
S.T. W right . 207 10 


For cast-iron suction valves, delivery valves and valve grids 
for main pumps at the Abbey Mills pumping-station. 


Seagers £116 8 0 
Hunter & English ies stape ( 
Thames iron worke ; Ofer (0)2 (0) 
Clayton, Goodfellow & Co. S Biackourn (re- 

com mended) 3 f 96 10 0 


(Se eS ee) (SN oeheay (Sa=) 


LONDON--—continued. 


For the supply and delivery of six filth-hoist cages at the 
L.C.C, Abbey Mills pumping-station. 


Towler & Son £441 0 0 
Thames Ironworks : 441.0 0 
Flavell & Churchill, East Greatwiet (recom- 

mended) 297 10 0 


For reconstructing engine-house block at the chief station of 
the L.C.C, fire brigade. 


Holloway, Union Works, Deptford (recom: 
mended) 
Architect’s estimate 3,700 


For repainting buildings at the L.C.C. “Abhay Mills and Isle 
of Dogs pumping-stations, 


5,652 


Kirk & Randall . £4,676 0 0 
Holloway Brothers 4,390 0 0 
Carmichael 4515 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ; 4,253 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ANATa 0) 6 
Lawrance & Sons 4,083 0 0 
val : 4,080 0 0 
IDG dle Ae Higes 3,900 0 0 
Moe de & Sons 3,670 0 0 
DAG 

0 0 


Chapman & Sturton : : £692 18 9 
Webb... : 4 : : : ‘ : 425 0 0 
Harris. 3 ; ; ; : 348 0 0 
Proctor & Sons ; : 5 : " : 340 3 4 
Symes . : 328 0 0 
Measor & Sons, Plaistow (recommended) , 290 5 10 


MORLEY. 
For works at preaching room at Banks Hill Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. T, A. Burrery, architect, Morley and Leeds. 


Accepted tenders. 
W. & H. Sykes, Morley, mason . 6 
Furness, Morley, joiner and roof work OREO 
Standard Patent Glazing Co., Dewsbury, 
glazing . : Ait eee 
Lees & Son, Grove e Foundry, ixousonndee : 4n3 
Scott Bros., Churwell, painter 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. 


MODELLING. 


47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Coatoston 


this process cannot ‘be detected from Natural Stone. 


For Interior and 
Exterior Decorations, 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
ae surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. _ By 


CO ato stone is also easily applied for renovae 

ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply— 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT, 


(TELEPHONE 23535H0R 
- 22GEORGE S' 
\CAMBERWELL 


Si [ONDON. se 
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RODLEY. 
For laying of about 800 yards of 12-inch pipe sewers. 
W. Warxsr, surveyor, Calverley. 


POOL. 
For erecting chapel. Messrs. Connon & Cuor.ey, architects, 
16 Park Place, Leeds. 


Mr. 


Watkinson _. a f < ° ° < LATS 0 0 A ccepted tende rs. 
Wood Bros. ; : 399 15 3 Cowling & Son, Menston, mason . £576 0 0 
Arnold & Co. . 384 0 0 K 295 0 0 
Parkin & C 380 1 aye, Pool, joiner . jf 
ily aha 8 0 Suttle & Son, Otley, plumber 165 0 0 
Souk, 369 16 9 Atkinson & Sou: Leeds, slater 66 10 0 
ees SG: ae s ; . Firth, Yeadon, plasterer 56 0 0 
Pratt & tale 359 0 0 Thompson, Leeds, painter 30° 0: 0 
Graham & Sons ence 355 0 0 | 
Totty... : : , é 336 15 0 
Chandler Oona o 
Egan & Sons . 530 14 0 SWANSEA. 
Appleyard Bros. 320 0 O | For erection of Christ Church School. Messrs. Braziry & 
Naylor & Sons 020: 40, 0 Burrows, architects. Quantities by Messrs. MARGRAVE 
Fyfe, jun. 305 0 O & Pracock, Swansea. 
Long. 500 0 0 Lloyd Bros. £926 0 0 
Pickthall 280 0 0 Marles & Sons 895 0 0 
Sykes. 27 63 8 Bennett Bros. 884 0.0 
Hunson, Horsforth: Beads (accepted) 268 16 5 Weaver 850 0 O 
Jenkins ; 840 0 0 
J. & D. Jones 850.00 
; RUISLIP. Lacey 810 0 O 
For alterations to sewage works. Mr. H. Howarp Huvum- T. D. Jones 806 0 0 
PHREYS, consulting engineer, Westminster. Davies : 300 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . £7,264 0 0 RICHARDS, Swansea (accepted) 786 0 0 
Neave & Sons 6,878 0 0 
Bower. Bros. 6,849 0 O | For erection of St. ‘Thomas’s School. Messrs. Brazier & 
Ford 6,383 0 0 Burrows, architects. Quantities by Messrs. MArGRAVE 
Kelletty 6,191 7 10 & Pracock, Swansea. 
Langley & J ohnson 6,108 7 8 Austin £794 0 0 
Pedrette 5,997 19 6 Thomas & Sous 769 0 0 
Brebner & Co. 5,987 19 8 Walters & Johns Thee (0) 
Adams - Deb) O° Lloyd Bros. 683 15 0 
Edwards & Co. 5,693 17 6 Richards 660 0 0 
Bell & Sons 5,598 O O Jenkins 650 0 O 
Catley ; ; 5,590 0 0 Bennett Bros. 626 16 0 
Watson, jun., Southall (aee epted) 5,380.0 0 Lacey . 625 0 0 
Manders §,568.13)- 2 ANG Gr 19) Tones 621° 0: 0 
Potterton & (one : 4,250.0. 0 J. & F. Weaver, Swansea (accepted) 580 0 0 


PHOENIX 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
Established 1782. 
FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 


LONDON & 
/ LANCASHIRE 


Security £4,432,626. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. (45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. Head Offices | 75 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current Fl RE—ACCI DE NTS—-M A RI N E 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 


Architects for introduction of business. 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON: 


Estmates from quantities by RETURN or Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 

Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


‘Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


wM. 1 M, GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


Cloak Room 


200 Schools. 
200,000 © 


Brookes& Co. 


‘Schola’ 
Hook 


(Regd.) 


Hooks in use. 
Sole Makers: 
Ltd., 


4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. Trade Mark. I THE 


" SAMSON ‘ 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


s 
Tenfold 


Ny th 
SASH ly , $ Durability 


s @ of the ordinary 

yy) . & so-called “* best ”’ 

ot sash Jines at prac- 

oe tically THE SAME 
ws PRICE. 


<< ITIS SPECIFIED by the 
& Best Architects. 


< 
& iT IS USED by the Best 
ko Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


LINE. 
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SUPPLEMENT a 
WALES. Received too late for Classification. 
For private street works, Mathew Stet nt elon ENFIELD. 
me Fe Oe ae : For extensions to the Grammar School for Boys, for the 
Willis . . : ; ; oe 2059) 2405.6 ; 
Aa titan é : ; ? p ; 966 211 Governors of the Grammar School. Mr. H. G, 
Bevan Bros. ; : : : : : 948 14 4 CROTHALL, architect to the Governors, Middlesex 
Scath : : . . . . . 917 0 3 Guildhall, Westminster. 
Moyam = 2” 0) eae ae E . Treasure& Son. . .  . |). tcga 
RAFSTS se ey + ee . |. | Se cer 
Jones Te RE am ee em ae meno) Lita 6,583 0 0 
Coruins, Barny (accepted) ; ’ 863 13 11 on Ov; —. ; ; : : : 
WIGAN. Renshaw ; : 6,549 0 Q 
For the laying, jointing, &c., about 7z miles of 56-inch and Barker & Co., Ltd. 6,540 0 0 
about 13 miles of 27-inch cast-iron socket pipes between Mattock Bros, . : ‘ é : ; 6,533 0 0 
Wigan and Hoscar Moss and other work. Mr. Wriii1am Minter ; : : d ; 5 : 6,490 0 Q 
Botton, borough engineer, Porter ; ; ; ’ ‘ F : 6,461 0 0 
Warren tt tty ae 64,809 198 Dorey a Co., Lid. . ~. |+\.ah— 
Monk & Newell , : : 5; : 350,404 0 0 GueheiCe ; : 6.362 0 0 
Bentley & Co. . : : 4 : 3 23,975 O 11 a mn > 1 ; 3 7 
. Wallis & Son, Ltd. . : P P : 6,348 0 0 
Bell & Sons ; ; t : ; 25,240 0 0 ? 
ere Lawrence & Son . ; : : : ; 6,292 0 0 
Holme & King. é ‘ : : : 22,361 14 8 é 
a .s Fairhead & Son . ’ : ; ; ; 6,233 0 0 
Freeman & Sons : ‘ ; : : 22515 080 Knioht & § led 6135 0 0 
Underwood & Bro. . ¢ ; : : 22,067 11 6 night on.(recommended) . : ; t 
Ben ee ‘ ; ; : Bins se ee For new County School for Girls and Technical Institute, for 
Mackay . f : ; ; ; : 21,009 7 9 1 ; 
fieagetord : : 21,000 0 0 the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. (G, CRorHatt, 
Macdonald : x F ; : 7 20,570 0 0 architect to the Middlesex education committee, Middle- 
Moffatt : ; : . 5 é ; 20,589 13 2 sex Guildhall, Westminster. . 
Nowell : : : : ; : : 19,403 12 8 Porter ; ; f ‘ > £13,524 0 0 
Jowett Bros. 9.) 9.5 See etna airs ni, A Ont sere Barker & Co., Ltd. . PEM See) ih 
Price & Co. .. : : : : ; 18,209 0 0 Neal . ; F f 2 i : Spa i6 SD 
Brebner & Co. . : ; : ; : 18,151 10 0 Minter : [ ! : : F . 13,392 0 0 
Annakin pe a ees 17,859 090" 0) - Renshaw . .. .. 10) 0) 
JowxTt, Prescot (accepted) . . .  16,82014 5 Wallis & Son, Ltd. .. . 4° gee cone 
WOBURN SANDS. Johnson & Co. . 5 ; ; ‘ . 12,984 0 0 
For building semi-detached cottage, Hardwick Road. Mr. Mattock Bros. . , ; } ‘ - 12,954 0 0 
W. B. SToNEBRIDGE, architect. Gough & Co. ; ; : : 5 Raa! WP RET NG Mic 
Fleet . ; . : : F ; .. £610°70~ 0 Dorey & Co., Ltd. . ; ; : . _ 12,809". 0° iG 
Gregory ; : : : f ; : 298 10 0 Lawrence & Son . : k ; : ~~ 712,652, ° 0" a 
Bennet . ; : : : : 4 Oey Knight & Son . F : : : -  12;456%, 0750 
Taylory ; : , ; ; : 259 0 0 Fairhead & Son . 5 : ; oO ee EZ OO Ge 
SINFIELD & Sons (accepted) a aap : 236 10 0 Treasure & Son (recommended) . 4 .  12,579.-0° 0 


By SpeciraL AppoInTMENT 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. ° 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S.-GATEWAY, FRONT QUAD.— 
GATEWAY, BACK QUAD. 


NEW PUBLIC OFFICES, WHITEHALL, 8S.W.—CIRCULAR COURT—DETAIL 
OF MAIN FRONT—DETAIL OF MAIN DOORWay. 


VARIETIES. 


Tenvers are to be obtained for the erection of a registry 
office in Cannock, Mr. Veall is the architect. 

Mr. Harry TILusTone is recommended by the general 
purposes committee of the Brighton Corporation to succeed 
the late Mr. Weller as borough surveyor. Mr. Tillstone joined 
the Corporation’s service in 1869. 

Mr. E. Duptey, F.8.I., an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at Barnsley into the applica- 
tion by the Corporation to borrow 10,0001. for the purchase of 
a quarry in Warren Quarry Lane, which has been used as a 
tip for some time. The proceedings were entirely formal. 

Tue Southampton Town Council have decided to apply 
for a loan for the purchase of a motor-car to be used by the 
borough surveyor. It is expected that it will be a con- 
siderable economy over the present method of hiring two 
horses by the week. 

Messrs. Danret Smiru, Son & Oakey, auctioneers and 
surveyors, who have occupied their offices at 10 Waterloo 
Place, S.W., for nearly a century, are removing owing to 
rebuilding to more commodious premises at 4 and 5 Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, London, W. 

Tue Liverpool Juvenile Reformatory Association propose 
to erect a nautical school to accommodate 200 boys, at a 
cost of 12,4007. in the charming rural district of Heswall, 
overlooking the river Dee. The inhabitants are very in- 
dignant, and are petitioning the Home Office to refuse their 
sanction. 

We understand that the fire claims in connection with 


Drury Lane Theatre have been settled, and that the work of . 


reconstruction of the building is being pushed forward under 
the supervision of Mr. Pilditch, the architect ; work will be 
completed with considerable improvements, which are to be 
_carried out in time to reopen in September. 


Tur Wombwell education sub-committee on Monday had 
under consideration the plans for the new schools to be built 
for the accommodation of 420 children, with possibilities of 
future extension. The County Council estimated the cost of 
the schools would be 5,500/., namely, 121. per head. 


INTERESTING statistics were given at a recent meeting of 
the Farnham District Council, showing the increased cost 
for maintaining roads since 1896. In that year main roads 
cost the Council 843/., and district roads 2,6861. Although the 
mileage of the main roads remains the same, and district roads 
have only increased by about one mile, the former cost the 
Council last year 2,9861. and the latter 7,4221. For the present 
year the estimated cost is respectively 3,5371. and 7,8721. 


Mr. H. Grevittn Montgomery, M.P., the organiser of 
the International Building Trades Exhibition, which at- 
tained such unparalleled success at Olympia last year, and 
which promises to be even more successful in 1909, is opening 
on July 11 the World’s Great Mining Exhibition. Lord 
Strathcona has consented to perform the opening ceremony. 
The exhibition will remain open until July 31, and will be 
a practical demonstration of actual mining work in all its 
branches. 


THE medical officer of health for the city of Westminster 
urges that some method should be adopted whereby the whole 
of the dust from the floors, walls, furniture and books at the 
City Hall could be removed, this suggestion being consequent 
on an instruction to him to disinfect the offices at the City 
Hall, having regard to the cases of consumption amongst the 
staff. The general purposes committee of the Council propose 
to have the hall vacuum-cleaned, at a cost of 75I. 


THE open-air bath constructed by Hull Corporation in 
Albert Avenue, Newington, has been opened. The size of the 
bath is 180 feet by 90 feet, and the depth varies from 2 feet 
9 inches to 5 feet 6 inches. The water supply is drawn from a 
well sunk by the Newington Waterworks Company, which is 
proved to yield over 500,000 gallons per day. The water is 
pumped by a motor-driven centrifugal pump, capable of 
drawing up to 30,000 gallons per hour, according to the level 
at which it is fed. The bath has cost about 1,100/., or 2001. 
below the estimate, but a further small expenditure may be 
necessary to secure the bottom being watertight. 
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Tue Plumbers’ Company on Monday held a- quarterly 
court at the Guildhall and received a report of a special 
committee respecting the granting by the Board of Trade to 
the Company of the registration of a standardisation mark to 
be used in connection with the work of registered plumbers. 
The committee think that the marking of work of the highest 
quality may be expected to have its due influence in raising 
the general standard of work. 

Tue Westminster City Council had under consideration 
last week the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Bill, 1908. Most 
of the clauses objected to were those giving additional powers 
to the Local Government Board. Objection was also taken 
to that portion of clause 14 which proposes to substitute an 
appeal to the Local Government Board for an appeal to 
quarter sessions. The Council were of opinion that an appeal 
to a judicial tribunal was preferable to an appeal to a Govern- 
ment department, and suggested that the appeal to quarter 
sessions should be retained. It was resolved to present a 
petition in favour of amending the Bill as suggested. 

Tun Holme Cultram (Cumberland) Urban District Council 
have received a letter from Messrs. John Laing & Son, Car- 
lisle, withdrawing their tender, which, as we stated last week, 
had been accepted, for the erection of a seawall, 1,470 yards 
long, at Silloth. It was decided to approach the Cumberland 
County Council—who had promised 1,000/. towards the 
scheme—and ask their consent to a modification of the plan 
by allowing the wall to be built 20 or 30 feet further inland 
than was proposed, which would reduce the cost of the scheme 
(estimated at 4,500/.) by about 6001. 

Tur Board of Education have issued an order for the Notts 
education committee to sell to the New Hucknall Colliery 
Company, Ltd., the deep soft seam of coal underlying the 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield Council school at the rate of 50/. an acre. 
The Board directed that the purchase-money for the coal, 
and also 881. 18s. received for another seam of coal which had 
been worked from under the playground of the same school, 
should be devoted to either the enlargement or improvement of 
the schools, or in reduction of any loan raised for the erection 
of the premises. 

Tur London County Council is about to construct a new 
sewer, which will run from Charing Cross to Hyde Park 
Corner. 
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C, Pearson Suaw, Son & Hemineway, Ms.Q.5.A., 
quantity surveyors, arbitrators, and valuers, have removed 
from Pelham Chambers, Angel Row, to 14 Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham. 


Tue organ in the Great Hall of Dulwich College has re- 
cently been reconstructed and enlarged, new fronts and cases 
being at the same time added. Completion of the work was 
announced at the College on Founder’s Day, the 20th ult., 
by Canon Carver, D.D., formerly head master of the College, 
to whose munificence the original organ and the new 
cases are due. The organ is symmetrically arranged on two 
opposite sides at the western end of the hall, and flanking 
the stage. Each portion has two fronts, one towards the body 
of the hall, and the other towards the stage, with central 
towers flanked by two side towers. The cases are designed in 
the Renaissance style of the late seventeenth century, and 
are executed in oak with carved aprons and panels, and 
with white metal pipes. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Walford & Spokes, of Oxford, from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, F.R.1.B.A. 


For the convenience of travellers to Belgium by the 
Harwich route, the Great Eastern Railway Company have 
just placed on the Antwerp express train from Liverpool 
Street station dining and breakfast cars, in which table 
d’héte dinner and other refreshments are served on the down 
journey, and table d’héte breakfast on the up journey. The 
Radiotelegraphic Convention came into force on July 1, and 
the Great Eastern Railway Company have fitted the turbine 
steamer Copenhagen and the twin screw Dresden with wire- 
less telegraphy which will enable the public to send 
telegrams from on board these vessels on and from July 1 
next. The other steamers on the Hook of Holland service 
are also being provided with wireless telegraphy, and will 
be available to the public shortly. 


Tue Sanitary Inspector of Sheffield in his annual report 
says:—Steady pressure has continued during the year 
against factory and workshop chimneys. The four inspectors 
on this special duty made 21,300 chimney observations and 
1,257 detailed furnace inspections. Three hundred and 
twenty-one intimations and fifty-five warning notices were 
issued to offenders. Seventy-six prosecutions were taken, and 
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seventy-four convictions secured, resulting in penalties to the 
amount of 66]. 10s... In forty-three cases manufacturers 
adopted special means to prevent a recurrence of the smoke 
nuisance from their furnaces. 

Durine the past month (says the United Free Church 
Record) composite churches have been ordered for the follow- 
ing places in the Highlands—Plockton, Bernera (Uig), Back, 
Park, Strathhalladale, and Thrumster (Bruan). Estimates 
have also been accepted for a stone church at Cross, as well 
as for manses at Paible (North Uist), Snizort, Duirinish, 
and Croy. 

A Company which has its headquarters in the West of 
Scotland has issued a circular to power users intimating 
their readiness to supply current in Dundee. The methods of 
the Company are as novel as they are unexpected. They pro- 
pose and affirm that in law they are possessed of the necessary 
powers for laying wires along the railway tracks, and that for 
this purpose they have come to a working agreement with the 
railway companies. It is in contemplation that the current 
should be generated at some suitable point in the West of 
Scotland, and by the three-phase high tension system, which 
renders widespread distribution possible, it should be delivered 
to consumers at points remote from the centre of generation. 

Mr. Davin Davres’s Bill providing for the compulsory 
acquisition of sites for places of worship proposes that where 
the acquisition of a site is desired a requisition shall be served 
on the owner, lessee, and occupier, signed by not less than 
twenty inhabitant householders resident in the parish, or 
within a radius of two miles from the proposed site. If 
within six months the site has not been obtained by consent 
the Local Government Board may be petitioned, and if, after 
a local inquiry, they are satisfied that an order for the acqui- 
sition of the site, or of any part of it, ought to be made with 
or without conditions, they may make an order accordingly. 
In default of agreement as to the amount of the purchase 
money or compensation to be paid for the site, that amount 
shall be determined by arbitration. 

Tan Doncaster Rural District council on Tuesday adopted 
a scheme for dealing with the sewerage at the new colliery 
village at the Woodlands. There are 700 houses to be built, 
with an estimated population of 3,500, but as there will be 
an extension of the works, the ultimate population is estimated 


at 5,000. The probable cost of the outfall works is 3,750I. 
Plans were adopted and it was decided to obtain tenders for 
the construction of the works. 


Tue lowest rate for electric current is that made by the 
Corporation of Coventry, and is only 14d. per unit; at this 
charge the city made a profit last year of nearly 6,0001., 
which goes to the reduction of the rates. 


Tue Battersea Borough Council have a housing estate on 
which there has been found to be a considerable annual loss. 
Recently it was decided to put an additional sixpence per 
week on the rents of the houses and tenements. The tenants 
sent a deputation to the Council asking for the removal of 
the increase. By a single vote the Council decided not to 
give way. At the Council meeting it was reported that a 
large number of tenants had refused to pay any additional 
rent. A circular, signed by an ex-councillor, was read 


Tue International Tube Makers’ Association, formed in 
December last year to control prices in Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany, has come to an end, The effect 
will be a reduction in prices and dumping. 

AN attractive part of the Franco-British Exhibition is 
the old English village near the Court of Honour. On 
Thursday, June 25, Sir James Linton, the well-known artist, 
formally opened what is known as the Daily Mirror cottage ; 
this has been erected by a company known as the Cycle 
Permanent Building Society. The architect for the exhibi- 
ted cottage is Mr. T, Graham Jackson. The materials used 
are claimed to be the, best of their kind and entirely damp- 
proof; every care is paid to the heating, ventilation, and 
sanitation. With a half-timber treatment, the effect of the 
exterior is undoubtedly pleasing to the eye, and the cost is 
such that it will no doubt appeal very strongly to the pockets 
of many. The house, which cost about 550/., contains two 
reception rooms, kitchen, and other offices, on the ground 
floor, and four bedrooms, bathroom, and w.c., on the floor 
above. 

Messrs. J. Bissy & Sons, millowners, Liverpool, have 
recently carried out smoke-abatement experiments. It was 
soon discovered, when studying the problem, that the first 
condition of minimising the nuisance was to find sufficient 
space in which to put down a complete installation of boilers 
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possessing a steaming capacity in excess of actual require- 
ments, for it is no good attempting to reduce smoke if the 
boiler capacity is too small. A new boiler-house was 
erected, and equipped with eleven ordinary Lancashire 
boilers, fitted with mechanical stokers, induced draught, and 
other appliances for obtaining the most complete combustion 
of the fuel possible. The result is that instead of having 
four chimneys sending out more or less smoke all the time, 
Messrs. Bibby now have only one, and it is giving off con- 
siderably less smoke than was usual for any one of the old 
chimneys. The greatest surprise, however, was the saving 
effected. Before making the change the consumption of 
coal at the works averaged 540 tons per week during a given 
period, and although they are now doing more work than 
they did a year ago, the average coal consumption for the 
corresponding period now averages 400 tons per week. In 
labour fully 20/. a week has been saved, and a further 151. 
or 20]. in other directions, so that, roughly, the total saving 
figures out to about 100/. a week. 

Tur Great Central Railway Company is about to construct 
a new short line in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, as a con- 
sequence of the recent opening out of the coalfields and the 
extensive mining operations to be commenced in the near 
future in that district. Altogether about a dozen bridges, 
together with viaducts, will be necessary, and the nature of 
the engineering works will probably prevent the line from 
being finished in less than two and a half years, The railway 
will be about three miles in length. Messrs. Logan & Heming- 
way have the contract for the line, and the bridgework will 
be supplied by Messrs. A. Handyside & Co., of Derby. 


Tue Coventry Corporation have issued reports by Mr. 
J. A. Jeckell (manager and engineer of the electricity works) 
and the city professional auditor with respect to the de- 
preciation and obsolescence of the plant. Many of the loans, 
says the manager, will be extinguished in twenty years, and 
some of the plant has already become obsolete and been 
superseded, ‘“‘ but this was because the plant was obsolete at 
the time it was installed, and there seems to be no likelihood 
of any vast improvement being made in the generating plant 
as we now have it, except by some invention which would to 
a great extent revolutionise the whole of the machinery 
throughout the world.”’ The auditor’s financial conclusion 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


on the manager’s report and schedules is that the sinking fund 
is adequate to meet the requirements in respect of assets ; 
but he thinks 15,0007. should be provided in the next six 
years to provide for renewals required before the expiration 
of the loan periods, as well as for the risk of obsolescence or 
serious breakdown. By this course there will be in 1934 a 
substantial value remaining to the credit of the electricity 
department. 

Ratiway enterprise has brought within a short distance 
from the Metropolis a tract of country with its quaint 
villages and towns, the charms and romances of which are 
practically unknown to the Londoner. Its bracing climate 
and picturesque scenery will prove an irresistible attraction 
to all who love the country life, and being also particularly 
rich in historical associations is of quite peculiar interest. 
In half an hour from Marylebone may be reached the old- 
world villages of Ruislip and Ickenham, Gerrard’s Cross for 
Stoke Poges, the scene of Gray’s “ Elegy,” also Penn’s 
Meeting House at Jordans and Milton’s cottage at Chalfont 
St. Giles. At Beaconsfield picturesque scenery and his- 
torical associations are wonderfully blended. Here Edmund 
Burke and Edmund Waller lie buried. The Milton and 
Penn country can be easily reached, and Hughenden, with 
its modern associations of Earl Beaconsfield, is close to High 
Wycombe. Just beyond is the Hampden country, a district 
made famous for all time. A very pleasant day or half-day 
can be spent in Shakespeare’s country, and it is worth noting 
that the Great Central route is the shortest and quickest 
from London. A day trip costs no more than 12s. 6d., cover- 
ing rail, conveyance to hotel, luncheon at “ Ye Peacock,” 
now known as the ‘Golden Lion,’’ a drive which includes 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, and tea before return- 
ing. Full particulars of excursion arrangements and reduced 
fares for convenient and interesting walking and cycling 
tours in “ Beechy’’ Bucks are contained in the A B C pro- 
gramme, obtainable free at Marylebone Station and town 
offices, Dean & Dawson’s agencies, or by post from Pub- 
licity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


THE Coventry City Council have resolved to construct a new 


thoroughfare to connect Spon Street and the Butts, at an 
estimated net cost of 4,410. 
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Unper the direction of Mr. J. E. Knight, architect, 
Rotherham, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
applied to the Doncaster Road schools, Rotherham. 

Messrs. D. G. Somervrite & Co. have secured the under- 
noted contracts for reinforced concrete and structural steel- 
work :—Large residence at West Cowes ; further extension 
to Ediswan Electricity Works ; galleries and floors for Electric 
Lamp Company, London ; Anglo-South-American Bank, Old 
Broad Street ; National Telephone premises, Deptford. 


A tarex clock with four 6 feet illuminated dials and 
automatic apparatus for turning on and off the lights, and 
chiming the quarters and hours, has just been fixed in the 
tower of Stanland Church, Halifax, by Messrs. Wm. Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers of Leeds and Newcastle, which 
is going to be started by Mr. E. Woodhouse, J.P., Brook- 
leigh, Calverley, near Leeds, a native of Stainland. 


Many architects and engineers find paper divided into 
squares of great use in preparing designs. Indeed, some tea- 
chers consider that ordinary writing can be more easily taught 
by its aid. Messrs. 8. C. & P. Harding, Limited, have sent 
us some specimens, which.are not only graduated to suit 
various scales, but are printed in different colours such as 
green, buff, grey, red, &c. Tracing cloth is likewise prepared 
to enable photo copies to be taken, and there is also ferro- 
prussiate paper. A similar set of papers is graduated to suit 
metrical scales. 


Ir is proposed to erect in the South Wales coalfield twenty 
miners’ rescue stations for the training of men in the use of 
rescue apparatus in cases of colliery accidents. The total cost 
is estimated at about 40,000/., and the intention of the South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association is to provide stations for cer- 
tain groups of collieries. 

Tue Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association 
opened their annual meetings at the University College, Not- 
tingham, on Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. H. Talbot, 
Nottingham, president for the year. The delegates were 
heartily welcomed by the Mayor. ~ 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE booklet issued by Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co. 
gives some indication of the varieties of the application «of 
reinforced concrete and structural steelwork carried out by 
the firm, The first example is the Town Quay at Southamp- 
ton, which has to serve not only to sustain heavy weights in 
warehouses, but goods traffic also on the railway. The pile- 
driving is enough to prove the coherence of the materials. St. 
Charles’s College Chapel, Notting Hill, shows the roof and 
vaulting in what appears to be Romanesque style. The main 
roof is 68 feet long by 30 feet clear span, and there are no abut- 
ments of any description, for expanded metal and rods sus- 
tain the thrusts. Over the sanctuary is a saucer dome 20 feet 
in diameter, supported on two sides by barrel vaulting. The 
cost was only about 12s. 6d. per yard super, which would 
appear insignificant by the side of the cost of cut stone. At 
Messrs. Carwardine’s premises, Kingsland Road, the loads 
to be provided for were 3 cwt. per square foot. A composite 
tile and reinforced concrete were employed. Another impor- 
tant work is the covering of the cutting between St. James’s 
Park and Victoria Station on the District Railway, of nearly 
half a mile in length. This work was completed in two months 
although only two hours a day were allowed for operations. 
The new premises of the National Telephone Company, Pad- 
dington, show what can be done by Messrs. Somerville’s hol- 
low reinforced concrete tube system, which is equal to a live 
load of 6 cwt. per square foot. As the roof is 35 feet clear 
span and there are no ties, the arched principals are massive, 
no less than 350 tons of steelwork being employed. “A some- 
what similar system is seen in Messrs. Sanderson’s premises 
Berners Street. Hollow reinforced concrete is employed 
throughout the new buildings of the Norwich Union in Pic- 
cadilly. Messrs, McVitie & Price’s works at Willesden form 
picturesque examples of the application of concrete. It is 
needless to say many other works have been carried out by 
the Company, who are about to issue a new catalogue showing 
the latest developments of their system. 


Tue taxed costs of Messrs. Holloway Brothers, Ltd., in 
connection with the site for the new County Hall amount to 
2,203. 1s. 1d. 
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IMPOUNDING RESERVOIRS. 


A paper was read by Mr. W. Watts (Sheffield), entitled 
“The Design and Construction of Impounding Reservoirs, 

at the conference of members of the Association of Water 
Engineers at Birmingham. In this paper Mr. Watts 
epitomised his experience extending over forty years in the 
construction of eighteen reservoirs for the supply of large 
corporations. He stated that the extent of the drainage 
area, taken in connection with the ascertained average 
annual rainfall, were the factors which determined the 
amount of storage capacity that should be provided in order 
to fully utilise the yield of any drainage area. Thus, a 
watershed yielding an average of 48 inches of rainfall should 
have a storage capacity provided of not less than 65,000 
cubic feet per acre; and if the general inclination is steep 
and the underlying rock impervious, a capacity of 70,000 
cubic feet per acre is not too much. The average annual 
rainfall in the principal valleys of the country had been 
recorded for many years past; but it was very necessary to 
obtain maximum readings in each case, and to measure the 
rate at which the water flowed off the watershed under 
various rates of rainfall. Great disparity existed in this 
respect, and emphasised the necessity for greater care being 
exercised in the’ designing of works in order to store and 
utilise the rainfall to the best effect. It confirmed the 
author’s opinion that it should be made compulsory by 
statute that the whole of the rainfall derived from such 
areas should be fully made use of within reasonable limits, 
and the surplus supplies, which would otherwise be wasted, 
handed over to other corporate bodies. This subject deserved 
more than passing notice, both in the public interest and 
that of the corporations owning the various works, as the 
more important drainage areas in the country were being 
rapidly taken up by larger water authorities to the exclusion 
of many smaller ones. It was impossible to prepare a com- 
parative statement of the cost of works in general, owing to 
the dissimilarity in the designs, depth of trenches, character 
of work, variations in the physical features of the localities 
in which the works were placed, availability of suitable 
structural material and other kindred matters. The Walshaw 
Dean reservoirs for the Halifax Corporation cost 468]. 15s. 
per million gallons; the Swansea reservoir, 5501. per million 


gallons; two embankments at Rooden, for Oldham, cost 
4901. 11s 4d. per million gallons; the Swinshaw reservoirs, 
for Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge, 405/. per million 
gallons; and the new scheme proposed for Monmouth by Mr. 
Baldwin Latham was estimated to cost 912]. 10s. per million 
gallons. The Sheffield works had cost 485/. 8s. 9d. per 
million gallons storage; but this cost included, besides 
Parliamentary expenses, large payments for compensation 
water and other matters. Dealing with these works from a 
structural point of view only, the cost per million gallons 
was barely 210/., including screening chamber, clear water 
well, distributing reservoir, 33-inch mains twelve miles in ~ 
length, watermen’s residences—two residences are built, one 
at. each embankment—tramline and new road diversions, and 
many minor items, such as estate improvements, village 
water supply, &c., not usually included in this class of 
estimates. 


WELLS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


At the conference of Water Engineers in Birmingham Mr. 
H. Ashton Hill read a paper on ‘‘ Wells and Boreholes for 
Town Water Supply.’’ He said one often met with the 
question as to whether wells showed signs of falling off in 
the yield in dry weather. He had never found that the yield 
of a well suitably placed had appreciably varied. This was 
no doubt due to the fact that sandstone formed an under- 
ground reservoir which supphed a reserve to compensate for 
the water abstracted at the well in dry weather, the subse- 
quent rainfall simply filling up the rock until, as in many 
cases, the surplus passed off in streams. The theory that in 
process of time the supply from a well or borehole in sand- 
stone or chalk formations gradually diminished owing to 
the pores becoming clogged was, in the author’s opinion, un- 
tenable. His experience rather showed that in sandstone 
(unless the underground reservoir of water was being per- 
manently depleted), as well as in chalk, though perhaps not 
to the same extent, the flow of water actually increased as 
time went on, a result no doubt due to the opening out of 
the fissures. This was particularly the case when any appre- 
ciable amount of sand was drawn in by the pumps. As 
to the effect of pumping on streams and neighbouring wells 
in the new red sandstone formation, it was often erroneously 
assumed that the permeability of sandstone in any particu- 
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lar district was uniform, but this was quite contrary to the 
author’s experience. Where the surface and subsoil were 
composed of loose pebble beds the rainfall would be rapidly 
absorbed by the strata, whereas if the upper strata consisted 
of conglomerate of a very hard character, or where there 
were marl beds interposed, the bulk of the rainfall would 
be carried away by surface streams. Cases had been known 
to the author where the yield of wells and boreholes sunk in 
close proximity had been very different, the pumping level 
standing much higher in the one than the other. It was 
obvious that the sources of the supplies in such casts were 
different, and this was borne out by the variations in the 
chemical analyses. Referring to water diviners, Mr. Hill 
said while quite aware that several eminent men had ex- 
pressed their belief in them, he was obliged to confess him- 
self a sceptic; at any rate, he felt perfectly safe in recom- 
mending the engineer to prefer a geologist for a companion 
rather than a diviner, especially in looking out for a large 
public supply yielding, say, 2,000 gallons per minute. As 
to the effect of depth on the quality of water, it was pre- 
sumed that the greater the depth the purer the water; but 
this was not universally the case. While in most cases the 
organic purity of the water was improved by its passage 
underground, this was not always so, and the inorganic con- 
stituents of the water varied considerably according to the 
nature of the rock through which the water passed on its 
way to the well. Concerning the relative merits of wells 
and boreholes, Mr. Hill said no general statement could be 
made as to a well being better than a borehole, or vice versa. 
Each site required to be considered according to the local 
conditions. But speaking generally, where the water-bearing 
stratum was not of very great depth, a well was preferable 
in that-it enabled headings to be driven if it was necessary 
to increase the yield of water. A well had also the advantage 
of allowing large pumps to be installed with facility for 
access to them. Where, however, the water-bearing rock was 
several hundred feet in thickness, boreholes might be adopted 
with great advantage, and where large supplies were re- 
quired it was a common practice to put down the boreholes 
in pairs about 20 feet apart. With regard to the question 
of carrying out boreholes and wells by administration or by 
contract, Mr. Hill’s view was that, at any rate in the case 
of boreholes, it was much wiser to let the contract to one 
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of the many competent firms who specialised in this class 
of work. Appended to the paper were examples giving 
actual costs of wells, headings and boreholes carried out by 
the author under varying conditions. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


By permission of Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S8., the 
Director, the members of the Society of Engineers paid a 
visit to the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, on 
Saturday, June 27. They first went to the Engineer- 
ing Department (which was housed in a large building of 
four bays) and the power-station, various smaller rooms for 
special testing machines, photomicro-graphic work, &c., and 
offices. Here were shown various machines for the testing 
of metals under repeated stresses, which are employed in re- 
searches carried out at the Laboratory. They included an 
alternating stress testing machine, giving 1,200 reversals a 
minute; an impact testing machine for reversals of bending 
stress in a notched specimen; an impact testing machine for 
reversals of direct stress in a plain specimen; and a new 
fatigue testing machine. Among the apparatus on view may 
also be mentioned the following :—A one-ton testing machine 
with compound knife edges to produce tension or compression 
without moving the specimen, an abrasion testing machine, 
a 100-ton and a 10-ton Buckton testing machines, apparatus 


| for testing pressure gauges and for determining the specific 


heat of superheated steam. The standard screw lathe, for 
correcting leading screws of lathes, was also shown. This 


| was ina separate building. 


In the Electrotechnical Building were seen various appar- 
atus and machines for alternating current instrument tests, 
and the equipment for testing ammeters, voltmeters, and 
supply meters, water-tube regulating resistances for high- 
current work, arrangements for testing resistance boxes, insu- 
lation resistances and low resistances, &c. The photometry 
department was housed in this building, and the apparatus 
for the measurement of the candle-power of various sources 
of light, with the arrangements for life-tests of electric glow 
lamps, were shown. 

Bushey House, the main building of the Laboratory, was 
originally the official residence of the Ranger of Bushey 
Park. After the death of King William IV., Queen Ade- 
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laide lived there until 1849, when it passed to the Duc de 
Nemours. 

On entering Bushey House the party divided, and the 
following departments and apparatus were shown : —In the 
Mictalinc, gy Department :—Various melting and heating fur- 
naces, with apparatus for the measurement of high tempera- 
tures and for obtaining cooling curves. Apparatus for grind- 
ing metals in vacuo. Appar: atus for the microscopic ‘study 
of “metals. In the Metrology Department :—Comparators 
for the accurate comparison of line standards of length, and 
the calibration of scales; tape measuring apparatus; Hart- 
mann automatic and other comparators for end gauges; 
apparatus for measuring screws; various scales, gauges, and 
templates. Tide-predicting machine, used for the prepara- 
tion of the Indian tide tables. Electricity Department :— 
Ampere balance. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PILING. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. C. 8. Meik at the annual meeting 
in Nottingham of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers, in which he described his own experience in con- 
nection with works carried out under his supervision at 
Swansea and at Purfleet. He was of opinion that 1 to 8 
was as weak a mixture as should be used with reinforced 
concrete for beams or flooring, while piles should not be 
weaker than 1 to 5. The extra compressive strength gained 
by using 1 to 4 as against 1 to 8 would be at least 30 per 
cent., while the cost of the additional cement, with cement 
at 50s. a ton, would not be more than 2)d. per cubic foot of 
concrete. The piles used in the construction of a pier at 
Purfleet were made of concrete composed of 1 of cement to 
13 of sand and 34 screened ballast, and they sometimes frac- 
tured at the heads when the driving became hard. At Swan- 
sea the concrete used for piles tested was composed of 1 of 
cement to 15 of sand and 22 of graded granite broken to 
pass through 3-inch square mesh. These piles behaved satis- 
factorily, the monkey used, weighing 24 tons, being fre- 
quently allowed to fall through 10 feet without, causing the 
least damage. It was most important to have as few joints 
as possible in the reinforcing bars, and any which were 
necessary in a beam should be made with screwed couplings. 


In columns or extensions of piles the joints should be at the — 
junction of the columns with a brace or strut, experience 
having shown that fracture took place, when a ship collided 
with a pier, at the joints in the steel bars. It was not 
possible to drive reinforced piles without a cushion being | 
employed, and in the Hennebique system a heavy cast-iron 
cap filled with sawdust was used to deaden the blow. A new 
system of driving piles had lately been introduced on the 
Continent, the pile being hollow and a solid mandrel inserted 
in order to transmit the blow of the monkey to the pile shoe. 
This method put the concrete under tension to a certain 
extent, and only experience could determine whether this 
would not be more detrimental than allowing the whole of 
the effect of the blow of the monkey to pass through the pile 
to the shoe. At the new King’s Dock at Swansea 14-inch 
concrete piles were now being driven with a monkey weighing 
24 tons. The Hennebique cap was being used, and as illus- 
trating the effect of the cap in diminishing the effect of the 
blow he would point out that at Purfleet, where ferro- 
concrete piles were driven under his supervision, it took as 
many as thirty blows for an inch set towards the finish, 
with a monkey weighing 2 tons falling through 4 feet 
6 inches, the material being driven into consisting of com- 
pact ballast. Figures relating to the cost of ferro-concrete 
at Purfleet and Swansea showed that the cost of material in 
the reinforced concrete was from 42 to 45 per cent. of the 
total cost, while as regarded the cost of the work as a whole, 
the cost of the reinforced concrete in the pier at Purfleet 
worked out at 17s. 8d. per superficial foot of decking, the 
pier to 15s. 4d. and the approach viaduct at 10s. 2d. Aft 
Swansea the cost was about 12s. 6d. per superficial foot. The 
bridge at Purfleet was, perhaps, the most interesting part of 
the work carried out there. The girders were of the bow- 
string type and both top and bottom booms were equally rein- 
forced with steel bars. In this girder the steel in the lower 
boom took all the tensile stress and in the upper boom the 
steel took about 75 per cent. of the compressive stress and 
the greater part of the shearing stresses. One of the diffi- 
culties was to get reliable joints in the steel bars of the 
tension members, and, owing to the lower bars requiring to 
be 63 feet long, welding had to be resorted to. . After com- 
pletion the bridge was tested with a rolling load of 100 tons 
on eight wheels, “and showed no ap deflection. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act.. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not uswally permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read im public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*' As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., vt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CuusHirE.—July 11.—Cheshire Local Education Autho- 
rity are prepared to receive the names of architects willing to 
enter into a competition for a new school at Hazel Grove, to 
accommodate 800 in three departments, with separate block 
for manual instruction, cookery, laundry, &c. The remunera- 
tion will be in accordance with the county scale and no pre- 
miums will be paid. Apply to Mr. J. W. Bain, clerk, School 
Brow, Bredbury, near Stockport. 

CreckHBATON.—Aug. 7.—The Urban District Council invite 
plans and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and full details on 
deposit of 12. 1s., returnable on receipt of design. Premiums of 
50/., 307. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars. 
Mr. John H. Linfield, clerk, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 

SwansEa.—South Wales Cottage Exhibition, Swansea, 
1909. Site-planning competition ; site is 50 acres in extent, 
twelve houses to the acre. Premiums, 25]., 151. and 101. 
Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary to the Exhibition, 7 Gower 
Street, Swansea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcrIsE AND PappLteswortH.—July 11.—For an enlarge- 
ment to Acrise and Paddlesworth Council school, near . 
Folkestone, Kent. Mr. A. E. Watts, 51 Guildhall Street, 
Folkestone, or at the offices of the committee. 

ApprieporE.—July 24.—For new Council school at 
Northam, Appledore, Devon. Deposit 1l. 1s. Apply by 
July 11. The County Architect (Education), 1 Richmond 
Road, Exeter. 

Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit 1/. Mr. 0. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 
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Barxine.—July 14.—For erection of a convalescence 
room, to be constructed of framing, covered with corrugated 
iron, at the Upney Isolation Hospital. Mr. C. 8. Dawson, 
surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, Barking, Essex. 


July 18.—For erection of extensions and im- 


Mr. 


BaRNETBY. 
provements to business premises at Barnetby, Lincs. 


W. H. Buttrick, P.A.S.I., architect, Scunthorpe. 


Barton-on-HumsBer.—July 15.—For the pulling down of 
the east wall of the present cemetery and part of the build- 
ings on the adjoining land, and for erection of a wall the 
entire width, at the north end, of the land bought for a new 
cemetery in Barrow Road, and for other work in connection 
therewith. Mr. David Houghton, surveyor, Urban District 
Council. 


BrckKENHAM.—July 13.—For (a) extension of the manual 
training centre, Alexandra Schools; (b) erection of an office 
at the Church Fields Schools; (¢) repairs, &c., to the ele- 
mentary schools generally. Deposit 10s. Mr. John A. 
Angell, surveyor, District Council Office. 

Brrwick-on-Tweep.—July 11.—For erecting a new roof 
over the stable and cow byre at the East Hope Farm. Mr. 
W. J. Bolam, 42 Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


BrirMincuaM.—July 20.—For the erection of a tramway 
depot in Miller Street. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. Ingall & 
Sons, architects, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 


Brieuton.—July 13.—For internal and external repairs, 
painting, &c., to certain of the schools, &c., to be carried 
out during the month of August; also for the installation 
of the electric light in the Elm Grove Council school. Messrs. 
T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 


Catcurra.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

CastLeron.—July 15.—For erecting farm buildings and 
bailiffs house at Llwynarthan, Castleton, near Cardiff. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Cardiff. 


CuuRCHDOWN.—July 13.—For carrying out alterations 
and additions to the teacher’s house at Churchdown Council 
school. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. R. 8. Phillips, architect, Mid- 
land Bank Chambers, Gloucester. 

Covutspon.—For erection of a parish room for St. 
Andrew’s, Coulsdon, Surrey. Mr. Samuel Knight, 
F.R.I.B.A., 12 Rossdale Road, Putney, S.W. 

Cotne.—For the carrying out of the following works in 
connection with erection of public baths in Swan Croft:— 
(1) Excavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work; (2) carpenter 
and joiner’s work; (3) slaters’ work; (4) plumber and 
glazier’s work ; (5) tilers’ work ; (6) painters’ work ; (7) iron- 
founders’ work ; (8) heating engineers’ work. Persons wish- 
ing to tender for any or the whole of above works must send 
in their names and addresses to Mr. T. H. Hartley, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Colne, Lanes. ; 

Duruam.—July 14.—(1) For school at High Clarence 
(for about 280 children). Mr. J. Garry, architect, 47 Church 
Street, West Hartlepool. 
and Cornforth Ferryhill Council schools. 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

HastirrcH.—July 13.—For erection of a Council school 
at Eastleigh, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Ecctrs.—July 13.—For the foundation of steam alterna- 
tor and boiler setting. Mr. H. W. Angus, borough electrical 
engineer, Electricity Works, Cawdor Street, Patricroft. 

Exeter.—July 13.—For taking down the chimney of the 
brick-kiln, and also tenders for erecting a new chimney at 
the brickworks, Clifton Hill, Exeter. Deposit 10s. 
John M. Pinn & A. J. Pinn, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 5 Bed- 
ford Circus, Exeter. 

Guoucester.—July 30.—For erection of a mission hall 
and Sunday school in Seymour Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. Fletcher Trew, M.S.A., architect, County Chambers, 
Station Road, Gloucester. 


Mr. F. E. Coates, 


Gretna.—July 14.—For mason, joiner, and other works _ 


required in reconstructing Gretna Church. Messrs. James 
Barbour & Bowie, architects, Dumfries. 

Itrorp.—July 14.—For the erection of a twenty-six bed 
ward and staff accommodation at the isolation hospital, 
Chadwell Heath. Deposit 51. Mr. H. Shaw, M.I.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor,.Town Hall, Ilford. 
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Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 
W 5 ([ ROTGH &, $0 N Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, N 
a Ui § Showrooms: . . WENSUM STREET, ORWIGH B 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian 
British, and Acid=-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe, 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Fireproof and Quick-setting. 
Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces, es 


ran above- G. M. RESTALL & SON, “Works” SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address: “ PLastER, BIRMINGHAM.’ 


Telephone Ne. } 
9169 CERRARDY 


CEILINGS, etc. 


David Rowell & Co. have had many years’ experience in the manufacture of 
all kinds of IRON FENCING, GATES, &c., and they will gladly furnish 
illustrations and prices of their many standard patterns, or quote for special 
designs to meet the requirements of customers. 

All interested are requested to write for List A, which will be forwarded 
post free. 


DAVID ROWELL & Co,, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


IRON 
FENCING, 
CATES, &c. 
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8UPPLEMENT 


Iretanp.—July 11.—For building a church for the Pres- 
byterians at Lisbellaw. Mr. William Scott, architect, 
Victoria Terrace, Enniskillen. 

IrELAND.—July 16.—For erection and completion of a 
Crown post office at Boyle, co. Roscommon. Deposit 1l. The 
Post Office, Boyle; or Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Tretanp.—July 20.—For building schoolhouse at Moira, 
co. Down. Mr. W. W. Larmor, A.M.I.C.E., Banbridge. 

Ire~anp.—July 20.—For construction in concrete of an 
extension to the present pier at Cleggan, co. Galway, 
165 feet, or thereabouts, in length. The offices of the County 
Council, Galway, or Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Kine’s Lynn.—July 18.—For the following works, for 
the education committee :—Erection of sanitary offices, &c. 
(technical institute),. painting and colouring (Highgate 
School). The Secretary, Education Office, King’s Lynn. 

Lereps.—July 15.—For repairing and painting the via- 
ducts, retaining walls, and bridges over the River Aire and 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, at Canal Road, Leeds. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Engineer’s Office. 

LereH-on-Sua.—July 23.—For extensions at the gas- 
works, comprising the erection and completion of a new 
retort-house, exhauster-house, boundary wall, approach and 
other works connected therewith. Deposit 3/. 3s. The office 
of Mr. J. W. Liversedge, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., engineer and 
surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Lerex-on-Sra.—For the erection and completion of public 
conveniences from contractors experienced in ferro-concrete 
work. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. W. Liversedge, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C.E., engineer and surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

Linpiry.—July 17.—For erection of clubrooms in Oakes 
Road, Lindley, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect and 
surveyor, 5 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Lonpon.—July 11.—For erection on the school premises 
of classrooms with a central hall, for the North Surrey 
District School, Anerley, S.E. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, archi- 
tect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 13.—For the extension of building in 
connection with the electricity works, (Section 50) extension 


to engine -room building. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Edward 
Calvert, electrical engineer, Electricity Works, Finchley, N. 

Lonpon.—July 15.—For erection of a telephone exchange 
at Willesden, N.W. Deposit.1l. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, His 
Majesty’s Office of Works, Westminster. 

Lonpon.—July 15.—For the erection of a disinfecting 
station, messroom, and stores, and alterations to two houses 
to be fitted with slipper baths, for the Borough of Stoke 
Newington. Mr. William F. Loveday, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Milton Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Lonpon.—July 16.—For erection of infirmary buildings 
at St. James Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. Deposit 
101. Mr. James §. Gibson, architect, 5 Old Bond- Street, 
London, W. 

Lonpon.—July 21.—For the construction of an under- 
ground sanitary convenience at Christchurch Road, 
Streatham. Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor’s Office, No. 215 Balham High Road, 8. W. 

Lonpon.—July 27.—For the extension of existing subway 
at the London and Nort’-Western Railway, and other works 
in connection therewith, in the parish of Willesden. De- 
posit 5/. The Engineer-in-Charge, the Metropolitan 
Water Board, at The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, 
Finchley, N. ; or Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

Mancuester.—July 16.—For erection of bowl-houses at 
Rippingham Road, Withington, and Lower Crumpsall open 
spaces. Deposit 10s. 6d. The City Architect, Town Hall. 

MancuEster.—July 15.—For erection of a block for the 
accommodation of imbeciles, and for other additions at the 
workhouse, Crumpsall, near Manchester. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Man- 
chester. 


New Herrineton.—July 27.—For erection of two cot- 
tages adjoining the workmen’s club recreation ground. Mr. 
Wm. Hill, secretary, New Herrington, Fence Houses, co. 
Durham. 

OLtpHAM.—July 14.—For extensions to the general wash- 
house and infirmary of the workhouse. Mr. Charles T. 
Taylor, architect, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

Ovtton Broav.—July 27.—For converting the St. Mark’s 
infant school, Bridge Road, Oulton Broad, Suffolk, into a 


ELECTRIC 


LOUISIANA 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—_ MOTHERWELL.—. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


British Traders’ Association. 3 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 

10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 

Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


{INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


‘| Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
-—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c, —— 


IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL = CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CuHuRcmILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
SmitH & TyrER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Tel.4No.,25388 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 
Vertical Damp Course, 


Horizontal, Floors, 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Absolutely Wind Proof, 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 


wold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


} To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 
exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
as 3 without equal for : 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


° 


Purposes, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


LIMITED, 
35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


ce “WORKS. c's 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX, 
Telegrams— Telephone— 
“ Enriching, London.”’ 1846 Aveirer. 
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special subjects centre. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Edu- 
cation Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

Porrsmourn.—July 21.—For the construction of sewers, 
manholes, pumping-station, attendant’s cottage, and all 
accessories, in Copnor Road, together with Crossley’s gas 
engines and centrifugal pumps. Deposit 5/. Borough 
Engineer’s Offices, at the Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

QurensBury (Yorks).—July 15.—For the various works 
required in the alterations and additions to cottages at Hill 
Top, Queensbury. Mr. Herbert F. Sharp, P.A.8.1., archi- 
tect, &c., Cambridge Buildings, Queensbury. 


Rustrineton.—July 22.—For the erection of a new en- 
trance lodge at Millfield, Rustington, Sussex. Deposit 1. 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in- 
chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


Rrnegwoop.—July 22.—For erection of a Council school 
at Ringwood, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Satrorp.—July 13.—For supplying benches and other 
fittings for the manual instruction rooms at the Tootal Road 
and Leicester Road Council schools. The Director of Edu- 
cation, Education Office, Chapel Street, Salford. 


Sattney.—July 15.—For erecting a Council school near 
Boundary Lane, in the parish of Saltney. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The County Architect, Education Offices, King Street, Mold. 


SuHrItpon.—July 15.—For extending the machine shop at 
Shildon Wagon Works, Yorks, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, the Company’s architect, 
at York. ~ 

SSKELMANTHORPE.—July 17.—For erection of clubrooms. 
Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Hud- 
dersfield. 


SieaForD.—July 24.—For erection of Wesleyan school- 
chapel, Grantham Road, Sleaford, Lincs. Deposit 10s. Mr. 
A. EK. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 


Sowrrsy Bripex.—July 13.—For the various works re- 
quired in erecting a secondary school at Albert Road. De- 
posit 1]. 1s. Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan, architects, 
Somerset Chambers, George Street, Halifax. 


STEETON-WITH-EAsTBuRN (YorKs).—July 15.—The West 
Riding education committee invite whole or separate tenders 
in connection with erection of a school. Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Swadford Chambers, Skipton. A deposit of 1. 
must be paid to the West Riding Treasurer, the County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


Sticxrorp (Lrncs.).—July 16.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school and a master’s house at Stickford. Deposit 
21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 


THornton.—July 14.—For erection of buildings, excava- 
tions, &¢., in connection with the new Council gasworks. 
Mr. H. Fenton, surveyor, Council Offices, Thornton, Lancs. 


Urrincuam.—July 15.—For carrying out alterations and 
repairs to the Uppingham School swimming baths. Deposit 
il. ls. Mr. Fred. H. Bancroft, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.L., civil 
engineer, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


Wates.—July 13.—For erection of 28 houses at Ynyssdu, 
Monmouthshire. Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect, Pontllan- 
fraith. 


Wates.—July 13.—For erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached villas near the recreation ground, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and surveyor, Express Cham- 
bers, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—July 13.—For the rebuilding of a shop at Pont- 
lottyn. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, P.A.S.I, architect and sur- 
veyor, Hengoed. ; 

Wates.—July 13.—For erection of a villa at Port- 
dinorwic. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect and surveyor, Car- 
narvon. 


Wates.—July 13.—For building two semi-detached villas 
at Abernant Road, Aberdare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—July 13.—For erection of twenty-two houses at 
Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. William Dowdeswell, 
architect and surveyor, Treharris. 

Wates.—July 14.—For additions and repairs to five cot- 


tages at Lower Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High 
Street. 


SPRAGUE & GO.’S| MARSHALL & CO. | WILLIAM HATTON, 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ** Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 


Write for particulars free. 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


SAFETY 
paive 


GALVANIZE' 


i 


i) a 
p/Gilele lt 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
h. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmitl 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO.,LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe.|STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF } 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd-s!HypRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 

LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


GASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
London Road, CARLISLE. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Raruway (East End). 
CorsHAM Down QuARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 


"SyUB] [BOEIpUTIAD 


FRED! BRABYSCD™ | 


{it 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements, Summer- 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Souz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH &TONE FIR& 
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Watzs.—July 15.—For erection of two semi-detached | berland. The Walker Co-operative Society’s office, Lamb 
houses at Cymmer, Porth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect | Street. As 
and surveyor, Porth. We tis.—August 10.—For new laundry buildings and 
Wates.—July 15.—For building a women’s block to alterations to boiler-house at the asylum at Wells. Deposit 
accommodate 26 patients and a man’s block to accommodate i}. Apply, before July 16, Messrs. G. T. Hine & Co., archi- 
20 patients, at the “Rest,’’ Porthcawl. Deposit 3/. 3s. | tects, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Mr. Bruce Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., 21 Dumfries Place, WicTon and Prnrita.—July 16.—The Cumberland 
Cardiff. County Council invite tenders for various works in con- 
Wates.—July 15.—For erection of sixteen houses at | nection with erection and completion of (1) police-station 
Trealaw. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, archi- | and court-house at Wigton; (2) new stable and small altera- 
tects, Pontypridd. tions at Penrith police-station. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, 
Watns.—July 15.—For erection of a schoolroom to ac- | F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Carlisle. 
commodate 200, with vestries, &c., at Cwmaman, Aberdare. 
Deposit 11. ls. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.8.A., architect, 
Aberdare. e Z etry 
Watxs.—July 17.—For erection of four pairs of semi- Tue ‘‘ Round Room”? of the Rotunda, Dublin, is to be 
detached villas at The Walk, Penydarren Park, Merthyr enlarged and altered under the direction of Mr. A. E. Murray, 
Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and surveyor, Ger- | architect. 
nant, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Vivran, M.P., has introduced into Parliament a Bill 
Wates.—July 17.—For repairing and renovating the | which is intended to remedy a defect in the draftsmanship of 
parish church of St. Thomas, Clydach Vale (Trelaw station). | the Public Health Acts, which has led to many actions with 


Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. local authorities and frequently been the subject of judicial 

Wates.—July 18.—For erection of a co-operative shop comment—namely, the omission to define a ‘‘ single private 
and stores at Glyncorrwg. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & drain.” The new Bill provides that “where any person 
Jones, architects and surveyors, 5 Station Road, Port Talbot. desires newly to erect, or to rebuild, or redrain, any pair, or 

Watrs.—July 13.—For erection of twenty-four or more group, or block of houses, and to provide for the effectual 
houses at Glyngaer, Cylla Valley. Mr. R. Orton Dowdes- | drainage thereof by a combined drain or drains, and shall, 
well, architect, Cardiff. before commencing to erect, rebuild, or redrain the same, give 

Wates.—July 18.—For erection of new Sunday school, notice to the local authority of his intention to provide one or 
chapel house, &c., and alterations to Bwlan C.M. Chapel, more single private drain, or drains, for the purpose of 
Llandwrog. Mr. J. Edmund Jones, Pengwern, Lanwnda. draining such pair, or group, or block of houses into a sewer 


vested in the local authority, and shall deposit such plans 
thereof, if any, as may by the by-laws of the local authority 
be required and otherwise complied with any by-laws of the 
local authority relating thereto, every such single private 
| drain when constructed shall be a drain and not a sewer within 
the meaning of Section 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875.” 
The provisions of Section 25 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
will be satisfied provided that the single private drain or 


Wates.—July 23.—For alterations and renovations to and 
building new schoolroom at rear of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Cilfynydd. Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect and sur- 
veyor, Brynawel, Cilfynydd. 

Watrs.—July 24.—For erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital near Pengam, for the Gelligaer and Rhigos Rural 
District Council. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, 


P.A.S.I., architect and surveyor, Hengoed. drains so constructed empties into any sewer which the urban 
Watker.—July 17.—For erection of stables and other authority is entitled to use, and which is within 100 feet of 
buildings to be erected in Lamb Street, Walker, Northum- | some part of the site of the houses. 
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BATH: &-PORTbAND-QUARRY: OWNERS 
£7 FoR HARDENING FA cst: WATERPROOFING, 


QUARRIES 


compe ROO SEROUND, 
WEST Wot Sere 


VAERIES _ 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS [£7 ANG THe ELAN at he ites 


1 LONDON DEPOTS 


gene —aeey —ameeeenen e SL 
G. WR, Westbourne Park. HEAD. OFF ICES:- ARD» BATFI. HIV EN MPERTAL BUILDINGS. 


° EXCHANGE ST, EAST : 
132. Grosvenor Road, | MANCHESTER ~— 
Pimlico, TRAFFORD PARK. <= 


— — 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
° HORNET ” Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER suc: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isswe, 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE . 
: ‘Wilre-WOV aque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@ 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands Aare Woven Bed : : Sa ee. ag i 
extremes of heat and cold excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, de, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Lid., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


a 
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TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For erecting entrances, dressing-rooms, bars, &c., for the 
Barnsley Football Club. Mr. R. GoopwortH, architect, 
Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 
Dryden, mason and brickwork . ; é 
Turton ‘Bros., carpenter and joiner 
Fleming, slater 


£389 17 
224 0 


ise) 

co 
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CAMBERLEY. 
For the erection of a cottage hospital. 
B. A. Povutter, architects. 


[Junty 10, 1908. 


Messrs. H. R. & 


Cooke, concrete 

Free, plumber and glazier 26 3 

Dryden, plasterer 15 15 

Smith, painter 13 10 
BRIGHTON. 

For alterations and additions, Pelham Street school. 
Holloway Bros. £1,408 4 1 
Barnes & Sons 1,424 0 0 
Nye 12883; 5 0 
Lockyer ; 1,198 0280 
Hockley & Co. L160 oO" Ar 
Rowland Bros. ibalaede (On (6) 
Bostel Bros. . 1,085" 10°0 
Cook & Sons, Crawley (accepted) 1,013 0 0 


COALVILLE. 


For erection of stables, warehouses, cart-sheds, cottage, &c., 


for the Co-operative Society. 
architect, Coalville. 


Mr. 


T. I. McCarruy, 


Maule & Co. : £3,598 0 0 
Berrisford & Dolman . 3,530 0 O 
Bradshaw Bros. 3,485 6 6 
Morley & Son . 3,440 0 0 
Haycock & Sons. 3,597 0 0 
Hickman , 3,363 0 O 
Barker & Sons . 3,339 0 O 
Orton 3,249 0 0 
Moxa. 3,235 0 0 
Griffin Bros. ; : 3 3,224 10 0 
Hodges : : 3,219 0 0 
Moss, Coalville (accepted) . 3,100 0 0 


King £829 12 0 

Drowley . 826 0 0 

Spear & King 768 0 .0 

Kemp 720 0 0 

Watson 719, 70;28 

Kemp 650 16 0 
CROW BOROUGH. 

For new house at Whinfell. Mr. R. G. Hammonp, architect. 
Norris & Co. £3,280 0 0 
Leney & Sons 5,250 0 0 
Smith 3,245 0 0 
Strange & Sons : 3 5,020 0 0 
Connor Bros. 5 Crowborough (accepted) iii QO 

CROSLAND MOOR. 
For erection of two dwelling-houses in Frederick Street. Mr. 
J. AIntEy, architect, Slaithwaite. ; 
Accepted tenders. 
Sykes & Ainley, Crosland Moor, mason 
and bricklayer . £224 0 0 
Ainley & Sons, Crosland Moor, carpenter 
and joiner ; 102 0 0 
Rayner, Milnsbridge, ‘plumber and glazier 1 2 O08 
H. & W. Riley, Crosland Moor Bottom, 
plasterer : 2810 0 
Allison, Ltd., Milnsbridge, slater 21 9 6 
Cooke, adiorstield conorete 11 0 0 


HERNE BAY. 


For construction of 350 feet of timber breastwork on the East 


Cliff, Mr. F. W. J. Patmer, surveyor. 


Brebner : £770 0 0 
Shelbourne & Co. 709 0 0 
Sturry Building Co. . 460 0 0 
Ingleton Bros. 457 0 0 
Mills 447 15 0. 
Head . 417 0 0 
Harpy & Co., Herne Bay (accepted) 378 0 QO 


SMOKY 
CHIMNEY 


How to Cure them 
Apply to— 


E.G. WRIGHT, 


Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


Security £4,432,626. 


(45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
| Head Offices \%6 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARINE SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
I9/- PER ANNUM. 


M.L.T. Plaster & Conerete Partitions. 


ARCHITECTS will tell you— BUILDERS will tell you— PLASTERERS will tell you— 
It is the MOST PERFECT It is admirable when erected. It is the cheapest form of reinforce- 
scientific reinforeement—Maxi- Sound as a brick wall. En- ™¢2t_simple to work, and affords a 


is i splendidikey. When used he receives 
mum strength, Minimum larges rooms 3 inches each credit for good work. 
metal. way. 


Liberal commission sion allowou te to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


London Representative— 
Mir. E. H. JONES, 
29/30 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 

Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Stockist A gpats ehecenae | 
The Metal Ladder Tape Co., Ltd., 


84 NEWHALL STREET, aL AD PE 


[Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMP 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS, 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (28 Hass 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWRR STREET STATION, LONDON, © 


WiTCHELL & C2 
(i 56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon. 


Finsacs, Vanes, Gaites, 
Gates RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 
Se? CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, 


BLACKBURN STARLING & to 


‘ MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improve 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


- Chimney Columns 


» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
{| fp and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


: Telegrams, 
| | ° Blackburn, Nottingham.° 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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DARENTH. 
For cleaning and painting at asylum. 


Durant & Son 
Roberts & Co. . 
Dolman & Mathews 
Knight 

Gunning & Sons. 
Wiles & Sons 
Nightingale 
McCarthy 

Vigor & Co. . 
Richards 

Scott & Pranic: 
Hussey 

Proctor & Sons 


Kazak, 3 and Station Tond? Betredere 


(reco mmended) : 
Engineer-in-chief’s estimate 


HECKINGTON. 
-Mr. H. Kipp, architect, 


For the erection of villa residence. 
Kirton, near Boston. 
Machin 
Mackeass 
Lanciey & Son, Kirton (accepted) 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For rebuilding Union Baptist Church. Mr. T. THur.tow, 


architect, High Wycombe. 


Barker & Co. £5,877 
Darlington . 5,771 
Lovell 5,697 
Mead i 5,695 
Hunt & Son 5,521 
= Flint». 5,487 
Gibson 5,425 
CLEAVER, Northampton (ac- 
cepted) 5,260 


oO oooo°co0o 


Oo oooocd0o 


Li, igo 702" 0 
6,269 0 0 
6,195 0 0 
5,829 0 0 
5,764 15 8 
5,064 0 0 
4,612 0 0 
4,014 0 0 
5,870 0 0 
3,757 6 8 
5,504 14 6 
5,206 0 0 
3,113 0 0 
2,695 18 6 
2,750 0 0 
£525 0 0 

466 0 0 
393 0 0 


Extra if Oak 


Fittings. 
£110 0 0 
350 0 0 
145 0 0 
280 0 0 
290 0 0 
90 0 0 
200 0 O 


LEAKE. 


For sewerage and sewage disposal for the parish of Sutton 


Bonington. Messrs. Sanps &-WALKER, engineers, Not- 

tingham. 
Smart £5,065 17 0 
Bennett , , 5,031 0 O 
Hawley & Sons . : : A 5 ; 4,926 7 0 
Edwards & Co. . ‘ ; - ; . 4,594 19 8 
Jackson : : : : - é i 4,483 6 8 
Chamberlain : . } : : : 4,215 14 1 
Barker : ; : ; ; : 4,200 0 0 
Moss & Sons AM Zem0 0 
Ball 4,095 0 0 
Southorn 3,992 1 4 
Palmer 3,978 0 O 
Chapman 5,959 0 0 
Jewell . 3,914 0 0 
Thraves 3,700 0 0 
Price & Co., Nottingham (accepted) 5,596 18 8 


LEYTON, 
For improvements to caretakers’ houses. 
architect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
_ Cann Hall Road. 


Vigor & Co. £255 0 0 £3812 0 
Nightingale . 229 0 0 509 0 0 
Hough 850520 285 0 0 
Quarterman 165 0 O 292 10 O 
Coxhead 164 10 0 247 0 0 
Clemens LATE Oe O 245 0 O 
Symes . 154 0 0 228 0 0 
Russell 150 0 0 198 0 0 
Tutonis LO e Oa 0 198 OQ 0 
J. & J. Dran, Walthamaton 

(accepted) 125 0 0 194 0 0 


Mr. W. JAcquss, 


Downsell Road 


For the erection of houses at rene N.E. Mr. Hersert 
Ricugs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 


London, H.C. 


Courtney & Fairbairn £3,497 0 0 
Osborn & Sons 3,144 0 0 
Jerram é 2,999 0 0 
Sheffield Bros. 2100 m0 0 
Row ey Bros. (accepted) . 2,504 0 0 


NEW PATENT “TRIDENT” COOKING RANGE. 


| 


— 


aii : 
= 


= 


(ai 


| 


tlh 


‘| 
| 


ih, 


Hl a Rn 


im maa OE 


oe TNT. — 


BREESE EEE MAaRneEr \ 
a} 3) =| =) 4) ah 5) SSS 


PERFECT COOKER, 
VERY ECONOMICAL, 

And by far the 

MOST CHEERFUL 
OPEN FIRE MADE. 


Choice Selection of 
Rew Pattern Mantle Registers, 


Stove Grates & Interior 
Well Fires. 


ALL KINDS OF 
COOKING RANGES, 
STEAM COOKING | 

APPARATUS, &c., &c. 


SUPPLIED THROUGH 
IRONMONGERS AND MERCHANTS. 


DESORIPTIVE OATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
DIREOT ON APPLICATION. 


CP? 


: WILLIAM GREEN & CO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd, ECCLESFIELD, near SHEFFIELD, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For additional class room, Lea Bridge Road Schools. For the erection of L.C.C. fire-station in substitution for the 
aaah ; : £645 0 0 Waterloo Road station. 
Nightingale : : ; F ; : 598 0 0 Wall . . . . £12,127 0 0 
Quarterman ‘ ’ ; é : , 595 0 0 Holloway Bros, (London) « ; 2 5, LE S00Pe ORS 
Cashead |. ; ‘ ’ / i 7 549 0 O Higgs & Hill . " : ; . * 145850; SOG 
Gtamens |): ' ; : ’ i , 510 0 O Lawrance & Sons. : : ; AE TO 20 aa 
Symer . , : : ; ; : 489 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. : A ; ~ » £45698,070 Se 
TN eT: Nee : : ? . : 445 0 0 Kirk & Randall : ; ? : . L674 Ole 
Luton (accepted) f : : ; } 439 0 0 Smith & Sons. 3 : ‘ fy 11,5800 <6 
Patman & Fotheringham : PS 5 ee 558 a 0) ag 
For reconstruction of part of sewer in Ashlone Road, Putney. ier. Higgs . ; ; ; «+ 11,462" 05-0 
Mr. P. Dopp, borough surveyor, Wandsworth. Munday & Bane : ; ‘ ‘ AEA R57 -0ra0 
Jackson & Love . Meh aT t) aise sc sgitsy ic Carmichael. . .' |. |) 3) A s00RU Reig ee ae 
Sheppard & Packham ; 3 5 ; 310 0 0 Holloway . ; - 10,949 0 0 
Potter & Co. E ; ‘ ; : 4 983 5 0 Works Committee (recom mended) : . (10,674 0 90 
Pee ae 5 ‘ ; : : a ; 4 For manufacture and delivery for the L.C.C. of tramway 
Killingback & eh Mis i : [ : 239 0 0 feeder pillars during the year 1908-9. 
Mears ; : : ; * F : 20 (a Oe Whipp & Bourne 3 : : : . * £2,597.16 °6 
Catley ; , : 4 ; . ; 250 0:0 Glover & Co. ; : 2,445 18 3 
Ewart. : : : ; : é ; 250 0 0 Callender’s Cable and Consbeuctian Co. - 2,117 19 9 
Dykes . : ; : : . 3 . 230 0 0 Nalder Bros. & Thompson . ‘ : ; 1,951 17 9 
Parry & Co. : 2 : : 3 ‘ Zan4 0 0 Johnson & Phillips . : : ; : LOE 7 Le 
Stone . ‘ : ; : : : : 225 Oe Hstler Bros. ; é TESOL 22.0 
J. & W. Drake . : : : . : 2002157, 0 Universal Electric Manafachanin Go. 3 1,897 19 9 
Bentham . 188 0 0 Do. (alternative) ; : : : ; 1,896 3 3 
Etheridge, 84 Rollins ‘Street, S.E. (vecom- Boydell & Sons . 3 : : 5 , 1,877 16 9 
mended) . ; ‘ 17a Do. (alternative) f 2 3 § j 1,841 11 3 
5 Scott & Co. . : 1,832. .3° 6 
For repair of part of Albert Road, Southfields. Mr. Dopp, British Pusat aad. and Helsby Oabless : 1,818 16 3 
borough surveyor, Wandsworth. Edison & Swan Co. . : 1782.3" 0) 
Potter & Co. : : : 3 : : £280 16 8 Spagnoletti : - . : : ‘ 1,762 3 0 
E. & E. Iles ; . ; ; F : orien. D Blackwell & Co. . ; 1,718 16 9 
Mowlem & Co. . ; ‘ P F 264 0 O Tucker & Co., Birmingham (recommended) 1,595 6 0 
Etheridge . : : ; : : ; 257 0 0 
King . : ; ; ; ; ; 245 0 0Q| For erection of No. 25 Upper Brook Street, W. Mr. R. G. 
Parry & on : : : ’ ; 243 0 0 Hammonp, architect, Strand, W.C. 
Adams : ‘ : : ; . : 224 0 0 Garlick, Lidia : ; : : ~ £11,415.40 20 
Dykes . 221 15 0 Holland & Hannen . 3 3 : . ._ 10,984 0 0 
Mears, Crab Tree Wharf, ‘Fulham, 8: w. | Holloway Bros., Ltd. : : é - > SO Ue = OF a 
(recommended) : : : Ms{ey (0) 10 PreEsticE & Co. (accepted) . é : . = LOOL2y) 0 8G 


i o GOLD MEDAL 
5 ~ AWARDED 189G 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


rao penta H OEE an JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING 
See ere 


TUBES 


FITTINGS SE 


Wu DUN AN TUCKER TI 0, U0, 


aes. TOTTENHAM. N. 


JOIN ERY of every oescription 
MOULDINGS ‘toaw oesicn © 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 

For roadway and platelaying on the underground conduit | For kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &c., Mound- 
system of electric traction of the L.C.C. tramways, from field Road, Clapton Common. Mr. Norman Scorern, 
Dulwich library, vid Lordship Lane and London Road, to borough engineer. 

Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill. Fry Bros. . : ; f . ; : £808 15 7 
Muirhead & Co. . ’ : 7 : . £31,613 6 6 Adams : - : : : ‘ : 689 3 0 
White & Co. : a : % =) 30,277 13 °6 Dykes . : j : ; : ; : 686 11 11 
a wed SRE eet Se ace EPs 21) (Bloomfield ...0 a tapes Meme eae 675 0 0 

ackwell & Co. . . : 3 fe : 459 8 9 . Le 
Pee © Ga ; | 98126 6 7 Griffiths & Co. . : : : ; 4 669 15 7 
Mowlem & Co... Re 28,120) Oo Gpia EOTteh a ae te ieee 663 0 8 
Manders, Leyton (recommended) 7 Cue ar, Aol 10° 1 Anderson. 648 3 3 

For extension of superintendent’s lodge at the Kensington cari ee Lloyd Square, w. re (accepted) ean 
cemetery, Hanwell. Mr. A. R. Frncu, borough engineer. | For kerbing, channelling, and making up Penerley Road, 

Parrish ; ; : ; ; , : £448 12 6 Lewisham Borough Council. Mr, E. van Purrtsn, bor- 
J. & W. Drake . . ; 3 é ? 432 10 0 ough surveyor. 
Barratt Bros. . ; ’ : : : 420 0 0 Footways 
Nash & Son : , ; . : : 598 0 0 ay te 
Braybrook . : 305 0 0 Chittenden & Simmons . : . £2,544 0 0 — 
Atria, 28 Tavistock Crescent, Ww. (ace Martin . : : : ; 2 72;050'5.0'-0 — 
cepted) . ; : 3516 10 0 Woodhams . : : , OO Ore O — 
Borough engineer’s estimate : 2 A 505 0 0 Woodhams . ; F ‘ Sd CLO RTOs, 0 — 
at oii pe eee ooath Rastern Pee ee Road, Forest Hill, Sten Dy, 
Muirhead & Co. . ; £335 0 0 S.E. (provisionally accepted) . 1,768 0 O 3 4 
Constable, Hart & Co. ; ' \ : 276 0 OQ | For cleaning and painting works at the Eastern Hospital. 
Wainwright & Co. . : : : : 202-175. 0 Bywaters  . : ; : : ; AY Sek EAD 
Grounds & Newton . 203 0 0 Roberts & Co. . ; ; : WA 2.050505°0 
Chittenden & Simmons, West Malling (re- Dolman & Mathews .. : ; : 1,960 0 0 

commended) . ; 193 18 3 Weibking & Co. eres . . . 1,894 0 0 

. Jerram : : ; : . : P 1,745 0 0 
For alterations to medical superintendent’s house at Eastern Proctor & Sons ' 5 ; ‘ : 1,705 17 8 
Hospital. McCarthy.’ 2 4.127) Seas Se Ocoee 
Dolman & Mathews . 5 ; : ; £267 0 0 Vigor & Co. POT Cm Oun 
Rogers . . . . : . 233 0 0 Nightingale, Adbert Himbanlanent® 8. E. (re 
Weibking & Co. . : . : . Peed c0G nO. O commended) : : : 1,356 0 0 
Nightingale : : 5 : ; . 198 0 0 
Roberts & Co. 195 0 0 For alterations and additions, 19 ees. Square, S.W. 
Gardner & Hazell, ga Canonbury 1 Road. Mr, R. G. Hammonn, architect. 

Islington (recommended) 3 195-00 SmirH, Camberwell (accepted) . Pas htt £705" 02 0 


Simplify your Duplicating by using 
THE NEW PATENT 


“ZY GAD” 


The Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
= RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


(British Made) 


Fire, Life, Annuities, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary, Accident, &c. 


Entirely supersedes ALL other Flat 
Duplicators. 


INVALUABLE FOR REPRODUCING 


Specifications, Bills of Quantities, Plans, 

Typewriting, and Handwriting, Price 

and Tabulated Lists, Codes, Music, 
Drawings, &ce. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£10,800,000. 


Fire. 
INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MODERATE 
. RATES. 


s 
Life. 
‘| For the Quinquennium ended 31st December: 


1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared, 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure 

their Liability under the WORKMEN’S COM- 

PENSATION ACT, 1906, for DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS and other Employees. 


Burglary. 


Policies Issued on Favourable Terms. 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Stencil. 


Saves 50% of the TYPIST’S time cutting 
the Stencil, 

Saves 50% of the OPERATOR'S time in 
feeding the paper in the machine, and 
guarantees EXACT registration by means of 
the ‘“‘ZYGAD”’ Patent Automatic Guide. 


NO OTHER DUPLICATOR HAS 
_ THE ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
IN THE “ZYGAD.” 


Pree 


Ce 


25 
x] 
35252) 


-HEAD OFFICE: 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE—1 CORNHILL, 


‘ APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


For full particulars apply to 
“ZYCAD’ PATENT DUPLICATOR CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, LTD. | 
9 College Works, Lyme Street, London, N.W. 


. Telephone—2621 HAMPSTEAD. ; 
Telegrams—" ZyGap,’’ LONDON. 


OATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR : 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT ¥ 
LONDON—continued. MANSFIELD. 
For construction of light railway along Friern Barnet Road | For erection of additions to the Broomhill schools. Messrs. 
and Woodhouse Road. Mr. H. T. Waxetam, county VALLANCE & Westwick, architects, Mansfield. 

engineer. J.& F. L. Parsons, Nottingham (accepted) £3,113 0 0 
Fasey & Son é 5 . . £37,161 0 0 RINGSTEAD. ; 
Wall . . : : 4 - 56,563 0 4 For erection of bakehouse, &c., for Co-operative Society. Mr. 
et & ve ARt eae ; ae ; 0 F. EF. Preston, architect, Rushden. 

olloway & Co. . ; : s ; : 3 pet 
Wimpey & Co. 0/0 ie ane eae eee) AR cmt nod 
Mowlem & Co. . . . - . . 33,704 0 0 Tite :6|lU!!l!lU 316 10 0 
Bord = e . , 31,431 Q 0 Pere xe E ; ; ; : ; 308 6 6 
Dick, Kern & Co. (accepted) . - OL 43L- 10520 Peer : r 307 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . ; . eo; OC a OO Phillip & Slow . } ; } : 293 0 O 

MORRISTON. Norris ere 27419 0 
For erection of parish hall. Mr. C. $8. THomas, architect, Harrison . ; 264 10 0 

Swansea. THOMPSON, Irthlingborough (accepted) : 260 0 0 
Francis ; : : : 3 2 40,1007, 0 2.0 ROYSTON. 

Thomas & Jones . ; 2,889 0 0+) Por erection of National Refuge for Homeless and Destitute 
eel ME ane ee ae x Children. Mr. R. G. Hammonp, architect, 16 Essex 

SUELO eae : : : : : 5 ? Street, Strand. 
ee ; : ; ; : E sole : P Courteney & Fairbairn . ‘ : . £7,654 0 0 
Davies & Son . ; : ‘ 3 ; 2,725 0 0 Gimson “& Co. . ; } j Z : 7,214 0 0 

Hunt . : ‘ + f : : , 7,019 0 O 
Bennett, Bros. . : ; f : : 2,700 0 0 Saint 6958 0 0 
J.2&.D, Tones Wo 57 a Nie eka R eee ein a meee OOO Te OEeD Gad 6940 0 0 
Ranford & Greaves . : 2,600 0 O APat oc & peers ; : ; : ti 6 660 0 0 
Watters & Jouns, Morriston (accepted) 2,550 0 O Tana Ee see ae | 6,647 0 0 
Eetonere ea ac EPEC lit Jacktin & Co., Royston (accepted). . 6,435 0 O 

For erecting warehouse, depository, van sheds, &c. r. W. 

Barrs Wurte, architect, 173 Fawcett Road, Southsea. ree ; 1 wide ee q Mr: RB. G 
inp ; é £3, 400 0 0 or alterations an _additions to e Ridge. THE. Gr 
avding 3,195 0 0 Hammonp, architect, 16 Essex Street, Strand, London. 
EGA aay ; : 5 3.180 0 0 Mattock & Parsons . ’ , ; . £1,936 0 0 

. : : ‘ Charman . . : ; : : ] 1,734 0 0 
Light & Sons. : ; , 4 : 3,177, 0:0 4 
nage ; ; ; F : 3,174 0 0 Norris & Co., Sunningdale (accepted) . 1,576 0 O 
Crockerell . : : : P . é 2,995 0 O TONBRIDGE. 

Buckett : : ; . 4 5 , 2,995 0 0 For the making-up of Garden Road. ‘ 

Privett : : : : : ; 5 2,987 0 0 Constable, Hart & Co. ; * : £229 0.0 

Croad . : : Pet 2,0 (0200. 20 Chittenden & Simmonds . ; . : 225 0 O 

CoLTHERUP, Portsmouth acce nted ; ; 2,900 0 0 Pratt (accepted) : : : ; ; 210 0 0 
P 


ae Sa i 
OUR SPECIALTY 
| IS THE ‘e i a 
“WIMMEDIATE DELIVERY Wa | Al‘ : ai mmm \y IN 
Bs | | : Z BRITISH STANDARD 
\ |, n ee ee ef SECTIONS OF \ 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 1) COS | M-TH) (JOISTs, CHANNELS, TEES, 
STEEL WORK ) i ea ee) 6 ANGLES & PLATES. 


NED 
() EDINBURGH | 2G 
y lees 3. Office: 2 St. And } Office & Works: i Office: 75 Bath Stree Office & Fey 


drew Steel Wo,. yerside Wor} 1 vinkston W 
ot east Road, A -enGceenvich Sc d "Pox Doris j Trafford Fark, 


Saag cor 


) Section, ‘Books. ‘& Stock Lists - on APPlicati ON. (..& 


Danioe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S._FRONT QUAD—BACK QUAD. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—DETAILS OF RIGHT-HAND SIDE 
OF CHAPTER-HOUSE DOOR. 


sT. BARNABAS CHURCH HALL, MITCHAM, 


ALEXANDRA COURT, QUEEN’S GATE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Accepted tenders. 
For erection of the proposed Council school at Audley, Butt 
Lane. 


GALLIMORE, nawearile: under-Lyme £3,970 0 0 
For erection of Rolleston County school. 

KersHaw, Burton-on-Trent Sinicow, OO 
For erection of Tutbury Council school. 

Hopess, Burton . £3,498 0 0 
For erection of Anslow County school. 

Hopess, Burton . ‘ £1,734 0 0 
For extensions, &c., at Smallthorne County school. 

Gopwin, Hanley ; £975 0 0 
For extensions, &c., Stafford (North Street) school. 

Espiby & Sons, Stafford aes 249 Os O 

For hot-water heating apparatus: Truswell & ‘Son—Rol- 
leston school, £79; Tutbury school, £166; Smallthorne 


school, £58 15s. ; Anslow school, £77; Stafford (North Street) 
school, £115 15s. Messrs, Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd.—Audley 
(Butt Lane) school, £214 10s. 

WALES. 
For erecting Independent chapel at Gorsemoir, for the trustees 


of Ebenezer Chapel. Messrs. Evans & Jonzs, architects, 
Greenfield, Llanelly, and at Port Talbot. 
T. & J. Brown 7 : £3,630 0 0 
Price Bros. 6,448, 0) 0 
Mercer & Co. . é 3,299 0 0 
Lioyp Bros., Swansea (accepted) 3,286 19 11 
Davies & Co. : : 3,180 0 O 


D. SE 


TIBSHELF. 
For erection of Wesleyan chapel. Mr. J. E. Goopacrg, 
architect, 4 Stockwell Gate, Mansfield. 


Bosworth & Lowe eeah Warne MOB 18, 
Lee. Pe LSOs Os 8 O 
Vallance & Bly the 1,165 0 0 
Harris & Hunt. Heloos On 
Beckett 1140.0 0 
Frisby k : : : : 2 ; Th abet aha 0) 
Bristowe . : : ; : 3 ; LELOo L7s “4 
Barlow & Co. T1007) 0%. 0 
Evans Bros. 1,090 0 O 
CARTLEDGE & Parr, Mansfield ‘(accepted) 1,050 0 0 


WAKEFIELD. 

For erection of Wesleyan Sunday school and church premises 
at Westgate End. Messrs. GARstpE & PENNINGTON, archi- 
tects, P ontefr act and Castleford. 

Accepted tenders. 


Higgins & Pashley, bricklayer and mason. £1,084 0 0 
Wood, joiner 666 0 0 
Gillott, plumber 135 19 0 
Woodhead, heating : é : alae} (0) (0) 
Brear & Son, slater . ; ; : : 95 0 0 
Shaw, plasterer : : : : : 94 6 0 
Baines & Taylor, painter : ; ; 5 40 8 0 


WATFORD. 
For building vagrant wards. 
Watermans 


0 0 

Clifford & Gough 543 0 O 
Darvill 335 0 O 
Ensor . ‘ 353 0 0 
Clark Bros. . : 324 10 0 
Brightman & Son F 317 0 O 
Tytor, Watford (accepted) . 298 0 0 

WELLESBOURNE. 
For alterations and additions to Chadley. Mr. C. M. C. 
ARMsTRONG, architect, 5 High Street, Warwick. 

Fincher & Co. . £620 0 0 
Sueassy, Barford (accepted) 595 0 0 


The Specialist Engineers and eac Es in Reinforced cine’ 


LU) 


Illustration shows Re- 
inforced Concrete floors 
and framing as designed 
and constructed by us 
for Messrs. Carwar- 
dine’s new Flour Mills, 
Kingsland Road. 
Floors, clear span, 15 ft. 
Superimposed Load, 


3 cwts. per square foot. 


C()) 


wy 


We have prepared an 
elaborate Catalogue, 


treating with Reinforced 


Concrete and Steel 
Frame Construciion. 
Simple formulze are 


given for the design of 

structures, and numer- 

ous illustrations of con- 

structions as_ carried 
out by us. 

Send for it, 


having. 


it is worth 


a, 


Head Office: 72 VICTORIA ST., S.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEST HAM. 


For alterations, &c., to The Grange, Harold Wood. 


5 


J. G. Morey, borough engineer, West Ham, E. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. J. B. Joycn & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 
received instructions to make the great clock for Birmingham 


Moss #800 0 0 | University. I¢ will show time upon four illuminated dials, 
Johnson 712 0 0 | cach 17 feet diameter, and strike the hours and Westminster 
Webb . : ‘ . 679 0 9 | chime quarters on five bells weighing about 10 tons, the hour 
Barrett, Smith & Co. 677 9 0) pelt being 5 tons. Everything will be of the highest possible 
Hammond & Son O75 OD quality and workmanship, and when erected it will be one of 
Hammond & Miles 654 4 Och the largest clocks in this country. Messrs. Joyce made a 
Weibking & Co. . aes x similar clock some few years ago for the Sydney Government 
Jarvis . Buildings, 

Partridge Bros. . GOO OD THE seid ele to the Govan poorhouse hospitals are being 
Luton 625 0 0 | warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted 
Horswill / 622° 0 0 patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, the 
Dowsing & Davis ae 5 same being supplied by Messrs. HE. H. Shorland & Brother 
Symes of Manchester. 

Sedcole Rast H. oh ae ; ; Messrs. Dennison, Kerr & Co., mechanical and electri- 
Junmhw, Mast Ha aoe eee, cal engineers and contractors, manufactured and fixed in 


WOLSTANTON. 


For erecting latrines, St. Margaret’s schools. 


SuatER, architects, Burslem. 


& 


Messrs. Forp 


Stockport town hall (of which a general description is given 
elsewhere) the two sound-proof divisions, each measuring 
18 feet 9 inches wide by 9 feet high, that form the Council 


Grant . £297 0 0 | chamber into committee rooms. They are worked by gear so 
Sambrooke . 282 0 0 | nicely balanced that they are easily raised by one man. 

Smith 261 0 0 AN inquest was lately held in London at which a verdict 
Wilton 258 0 0 | was returned that the death was caused by anthrax through 
Grant & Son 250 0 0 | handling foreign hair or wool for plastering. Messrs. 
Wardle 250 0 0 | Robert Baxter & Co., of Dundee, manufacture an antiseptic 
Foster . . 248 0 0 | plaster fibre in which Manilla hemp supersedes hair. From 
Jonzs, Silverdale (accepted) 210 0 0 | experiments made in the City and Guilds Technical College, 


WOBURN SANDS. 
For building detached villa, Brickhill Road. 


Messrs. STONE- 


BRIDGE & Fott, architects, Woburn Sands. 


SINFIELD & Sons (accepted) . 


379 0 0 


Received too late for Classification. 


CHICHESTER. 


For the erection of a secondary school for girls, Mr. H. P. 


Roserts, architect, 
Privett, Southsea (accepted) 


£8,888 0 0 


Ther were twenty-three tenders. 


DUR 


London, it was found that while goat’s hair broke under a 
weight of 1444lb., Manilla was only partially cracked with a 
weight of 195lb. A similar result occurred when hair and 
hemp were mixed with mortar and tested. Messrs. Baxter’s 
fibre has been largely used in Scotland, and it is no less 
deserving of adoption by English builders. Besides its 
safety, the fibre is more economical and durable. 

Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Lrp., were able during the 
past year to gain a profit of 24,1507. The dividend on 
Ordinary shares was 10 percent. Mr. W. Chamberlain, who 
presided, said that the works started in America were going 
on extremely well, taking into consideration the bad times 
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that had been experienced in that country. They were 
driven to taking the works there because of the antiquated 
fiscal system of this country. They would gladly have re- 
tained the work here had they been able to do so, but they 
were not able. In referring to the testing machines, they 
received an order from the University of Birmingham for a 
machine capable of testing up to 300 tons, and another from 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College for one 
which would test up to 100 tons. Those machines, however, 
were made for institutions which were never too flush of cash, 
so they were looked on as advertisements, and orders were 
taken at cost price. 

Av the present time, when the subject of national defence 
is forced on the attention of the public, it is not satisfactory 
in one sense to find the freehold works at Dagenham of the 
Morris Aiming Tube and Ammunition Company, Ltd., are 
to be sold through an order of the Chancery Division by 
Messrs. Wheatley, Kirk, Price & Co. The works were only 
erected a few years ago under skilled supervision, and are 
equipped with the latest electric power and lghting plant. 
The special machines and tools could be excluded, and yet 
everything that is necessary to render the works complete 
for almost any class of general manufacture will be found. 
At first the valuable property will be offered for sale by 
private treaty. Messrs. Wheatley Kirk, Price & Co. have 
prepared plans, photographs and particulars respecting the 
property which may be considered as unique in its im- 
portance. Dagenham is only about eleven miles from Lon- 
don, and there is a railway station about half a mile from 
the works. Practically the property has all the advantages 
of a London works without any of the drawbacks. 


VARIETIES. 


Barus at Kingstown, county Dublin, were opened on 
Saturday. They were erected by the Urban Council at a 
cost of about 11,000/., from plans by Messrs. Kaye-Parry & 
Ross. 

Messrs. GitperTson & Co., steel and sheet manufac- 
turers, of Pontardawe, Swansea Valley, have decided to erect 

_aditional tinplate mills, at a cost of over 30,0001. The firm 
have already fourteen sheet and tinplate mills running. The 
new mills will find employment for at least 2,000 more men. 


Mr. Wrtitam Bovcn, of Ashorne, Warwick, son of the 
late Sir Thomas Bouch, the builder of the Tay Bridge, left 
personal estate of the value of 282,225/. in the United 
Kingdom. 

Tur Bournemouth Town Council have adopted a scheme 
for the provision of a building for quarter sessions and county 
court at an estimated cost of 24,0001. It will be erected in 
the Madeira Road. 

THe Crewe Town Council, after discussing for over two 
hours the question of having a water supply in the hands of 
the municipality, last week decided to postpone the question 
until after the November elections, when the whole of the 
Council retire on account of the rearrangement of the ward 
boundaries. 

THe contract has been let for the construction of a light 
electric railway to Hayling Islan.1 from Southsea, the most 
important engineering feature of which will be the building 
of a transporter bridge across Langstone Harbour channel, 
similar in principle to that across the river Usk at Newport 
(Mon.). 

Tue old Town Hall, Cardiff, a large stone building in the 
main street of the city, which covers a considerable area, was 
purchased on Tuesday for the sum of 60,0007. by the Whole- 
sale Co-operative Society, who intend to practically dismantle 
the old building and erect what promises to be one of their 
largest depédts. It was an early work of the late Sir Horace 
Jones. 

In connection with the erection of the western towers of 
Truro Cathedral a serious accident occurred on Wednesday 
by means of which five men were injured. They had been 
working some seventy feet distance from the ground, and at 
the dinner hour a lift or cage used for conveying materials 
was sent up, and after unloading the men entered the lift 
to leave their work, although notice was prominently placed 
that the lift was for goods only ; the lift came to the ground 
with a crash, with the result that the occupants were more 
or less seriously injured. 

Tuer Buckie Town Council have resolved to prepare plans 
for an extension of Cluny Harbour, and have entrusted the 
work to Mr. W. T. Douglas, Westminster. The proposed 
work consists of an extension to the east, costing 30,0001. to 
40,0007., and another extension to the west, estimated to 
cost 45,0000/. to 50,0001. 
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Tur foundation stone of the Union Baptist Chapel, High 
Wycombe, was laid on the 1st inst. The new building will 
replace the chapel destroyed by fire on January 26, The ‘plans 
were prepared by Mr. T. Thurlow, architect, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. R. Cleave, Northampton. 

Tue Girvan Town Council contemplate the erection of a 
Town Hall, which would include a grand hall to seat 1,000 
people, with retiring rooms, and a lesser hall for court-room 
and Council chambers, with offices for clerk and surveyor. 
The sum of 7,500/. has been given for the purpose by a former 
resident. The architect appointed by the donor is Mr. Jen- 
nings, of Canterbury. 

Tux Liverpool City Council have accepted by a consider- 
able majority a motion requesting the tramways electricity 
committee to establish a motor garage at their central depét, 
in which all motor cars owned by the Corporation shall be 
placed on call, and held for the use of the various depart- 
ments of the Corporation. It was contended that the present 
system of one car one man was wasteful. 

A NUMBER of traders carrying on business in Houndsditch 
have formed a committee with a view to getting the name of 
the street altered. The opinion of eighty-six of the 113 firms 
in Houndsditch is that the name of the street, with its un- 
desirable associations, is injurious to trade, and the London 
County Council is to be asked to substitute for the present 
name either ‘‘ Bishopsway ’’ or ‘‘ Crosby Street.”’ 

THe Council of the Society of Engineers announce that 
arrangements have been completed for amalgamation with 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, and that it is 
in contemplation greatly to increase the usefulness of the 
organisation to engineers, The terms of the amalgamation 
are shortly to be embodied in a draft of new rules for sub- 
mission to the members of both societies. 

THE Oxford City Council have decided to expend the sum 
of 5,000/. upon the reconstruction and re-paving of the cattle 
market in Gloucester Green. The step is taken in consequence 
of the action of the Board of Agriculture, who intimated that 
they were prepared to grant a licence to hold the market only 
on that condition. 

Mr. J. Huatzy JoHnson has been instructed by the roads 
and bridges committee of the Holland County Council to com- 
plete his scheme for a proposed new bridge over the Welland 


at Fosdyke. The suggestion is to build a swing-bridge on the 
west side of the existing structure ; it is not practicable to use 
the existing site, as the road traffic would have to be sus- 
pended for not less than eighteen months, which would in- 
volve considerable inconvenience in the district. The expen- 
diture is estimated at 15,000I. 

Tue Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association state 
in their thirteenth annual report that the membership is now 
525, a decrease of seven compared with last year. During the 
last two months thirteen municipalities and eleven engineers 
had joined the association. At the annual meeting last week 
Mr. 8. Pearce, senior vice-president, of Manchester, was 
elected president, and Manchester was selected for next year’s 
conference. Mr. W: W. Lackie, junior vice-president, of 
Glasgow, was appointed senior vice-president, and Mr. J. 
Christie (Brighton) junior vice-president. For the vacancies 
for chairmen of committees Councillor Howarth (Wan- 
chester), Alderman West (Coventry), and Councillor Sinclair 
(Swansea), were elected. 


Ar the Hastings Borough Bench last week an interesting 
case affecting builders, plumbers, and property owners was 
heard. A plumber was summoned for ‘‘ reconstructing’’ a 
drain at 54 London Road without previously giving notice 
in writing to the Borough Surveyor. The case turned upon 
the question whether the work admittedly carried out by the 
defendant could be defined as ‘‘ reconstruction.’’ From the 
evidence, it appeared that iron pipes had been substituted 
for earthenware for a distance of 31 feet, the total length of 
the drain being 80 feet. It was suggested that there was some 
unpleasantness between the defendant and the sanitary in- 
spector, but the latter denied it. The magistrates came to 
the conclusion that the work done amounted to repair and 
not to reconstruction. Ten guineas costs were allowed. 


Tue British Consul at Philadelphia (Mr. Powell), in the 
report on his district for 1907, deals at some length with the 
production of coke, iron ore shipments, and the make of 
pig iron and steel. During the first ten months of the year, 
he says, business in iron and steel was exceedingly prosperous. 
It will go on record as a year of immense expenditure for 
improvements. In spite of the crisis, 1907 established a new 
high mark for pig-iron production, and practically the turn- 
out of the year amounts to 25,750,000 tons, as against 
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25,300,000 tons in 1906, an increase of nearly 500,000 tons, 
and even with these figures the production is at least 1,000,000 
tons below expectations, inasmuch as the slump during the 
last two months of the year caused a curtailment of about 
1,000,000 tons. 

A Canapran Government survey party has been sent to 
lay out the town site of Fort-Churchill, the future metropolis 
of Hudson Bay. The only settler who 1s now on the proposed 
site, which is on the east side of Churchill River, opposite 
the Hudson Bay post, will be entitled to a free grant of 
160 acres. 

A Unrrep Srarss consular report announces that negotia- 
tions among the German manufacturers of wallpaper have 
finally led to the organisation of a trust, and the seven leading 
manufacturers who have already joined have a combined 
annual production of about 524,000/. The total output of 
wallpaper in Germany is estimated at 1,400,000/. per annum. 

Str CHuristopHeR Furness, M.P., and his son, Mr. 
Marmaduke Furness, have, it is understood, acquired 
Ormesby estate from the executors of the late Miss Brown, 
with the intention of developing it as a garden city. The 
property includes a valuable wharf, a number of large farms, 
beds of ironstone, some hundreds of houses and cottages, and 
the picturesque old village of Ormesby, with the metallic 
brickworks, the resources of which are inexhaustible. There 
is a siding with facilities for direct access to all parts of the 
land. In the undertaking now in contemplation it is esti- 
mated that for land, buildings, and gradual redemption pur- 
poses a capital of 400,000/. will ultimately be required. 

Tue Llandudno Town Council were charged on Monday 
with creating a nuisance by allowing black smoke to be dis- 
charged into the atmosphere from the chimney at the elec- 
tricity generating and refuse destructor station. The infor- 
mant was a solicitor who has been a prominent member of 
the Council for years. It was said the plaintiff would be 
quite content if the Council would give an undertaking that 
during the summer months, at any rate, when the nuisance 
was greater than in the winter, they would burn such refuse 
as caused the nuisance during the night time. The defence 
was that the Council had done all they reasonably could to 
prevent a nuisance, and for that reason claimed that the 
case should be dismissed. Black smoke could not always be 


WARING’S 


(WARING @ GILLOW, LTD) 


avoided, and it was offensive more to the eye than anything 
else. The bench made an order for the abatement of the nuis- 
ance, and allowed the ordinary costs and an advocate’s fee. 


Tue joint committee on water regulations, which consists 
of representatives from all parts of the British Isles, com- 
prising members elected by statutory water companies, by 
Corporations having statutory powers for the supply of water, 
and by the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Plumbers’ Company of London, and the Association of Water 
Engineers, recently held a meeting in Birmingham. The 
chief business was the reception of a report from the general 
purposes sub-committee recommending the formation of the 
committee into an incorporated association under the Com- 
panies Acts, licensed by the Board of Trade as an association 
of general public utility. This recommendation was agreed 
to, and the memorandum and articles of association were 
approved. It was also decided to publish specifications of 
standard water pipes and fittings and a synopsis of the bye- 
laws and regulations as settled by the joint committee. It 
was further explained that the Board of Trade had reported 
very favourably on the general work of the joint committee, 
which represents three-fourths of the population supplied by 
statutory undertakings. 


Mr. Joun Best, a well known contractor, who was asso- 
ciated with the carrying through of many important public 
works in Scotland and elsewhere, died at his Edinburgh resi- 
dence last week. Mr. Best was a native of Kilmarnock, where 
he started life as a joiner. During his career Mr. Best 
managed operations in connection with the Monkland rail- 
way, the Broughton and Peebles Branch railway, the Govan 
graving dock, the Albert Dock and Edinburgh Dock and In- 
perial Dock at Leith, the Gouthwaithe reservoir for the Brad- 
ford Corporation, the Strome to Kyllachan line, the Balla- 
chulish line, the Blair Athol to Dalnaspidal line, the pier 
at Newhaven, a portion of the Water of Leith sewer, the 
railway for the Cork, Blackrock Package Railway Company, 
and the Loch Erne drainage scheme in Ireland, and harbour 
work at Haulbowline for the Admiralty. At the time of 
his death works of which he had charge and which were in 
course of construction were a graving dock at West Hartle- 
pool for the North-Eastern Railway Company, the Angram 
reservoir for the Bradford Corporation, the Delph reservoir 
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for the Bolton Corporation, and the construction of new gates 
and locks for the old docks at Leith. For some years past 
Mr. Best was actively engaged in connection with the Talla 
Waterworks for the supply of Edinburgh’s water. 


THr Metropolitan Water Board recently considered a re- 
commendation of the law and parliamentary committee 
that legal proceedings be instituted against water consumers 
in Surbiton who have failed to comply with the Board’s regu- 
lations with regard to fittings. The number of consumers 
affected was reported to be 2,000. It appeared that the Board 
proposed to grant a constant supply to the district, and notices 
were served on the consumers calling upon them to provide 
the necessary fittings, but only about a third of the premises 
affected have been so provided, the laying on of the constant 
supply being, under those circumstances, impossible at 
present. Not unnaturally many complaints have been re- 
ceived from those consumers who have made the necessary 
modifications in their fittings. In the course of discussion 
it was pointed out that to issue 2,000 summonses was rather 
a “‘large order,’’ and it was decided that the committee 
should take ‘‘ such proceedings as might be necessary,’’ the 
opinion being expressed that the issuing of half a dozen 
summonses might have the desired effect. 

A RETURN has been made of the cost of the Manchester chief 
fire station and police station, London Road. The total of 
the original estimate was 112,613]. 12s. 8d., this including 
the Gamewell apparatus. The original contracts for the base- 
ment and structure were 83,0801. The items architects and 
surveyors’ charges, premiums on designs, assessors’ charge, 
clerk of works’ salary, &c., represent a sum of 8,9581. 6s. 10d., 
and the original amount for Gamewell apparatus 10,0001. 
These items represent 102,038/. 6s. 10d. of the total. To 
them must be added 10,300/., made up of 6,430]. for extra 
basements, increased size of building to admit of gas-meter 
testing department, coroner’s court, fittings and paper- 
hanging and painting in the tenements, and of 3,870/., the 
extra cost of the Gamewell apparatus, on account of the 
increased area of the city. Thus there is a balance of 
2751. 5s. 10d. The additional expenditure of 6,4301. men- 
tioned above shows a return of 8]. 11s. per cent., being rentals 
from the coroner’s court (2001. per annum) and from the gas- 
meter testing station (350]. per annum). The design, which 
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was illustrated in The Architect, March 30, 1906, was pre- 
pared by Messrs. Woodhouse, Willoughby & Langham, of 
Manchester. 

THe York City Surveyor recently presented the following 
report to the streets and buildings committee of the Corpo- 
ration with reference to cobble-paved streets in the city :— 
‘‘ The total area of front streets that are at the present time 
paved with cobbles is 40,000 square yards, and the length cf 
street represented by this area is seven miles, four furlongs, 
131 yards, and I estimate the cost of covering this area with 
tar macadam at 50,000/. As this sum is a large one, I presume 
it will be necessary to spread the expenditure over a period 
of years. I would point out that although paved with cobbles 
some of the streets are in good condition. The cobble-paved 
streets requiring first attention are those where the popula- 
tions of the district are large, and where the width of the 
streets and air spaces are limited.’’ A commencement is to 


' be made with the cobble paving of George Street (which is 


included in the total for cobble-paved streets), and has an area 
of 1,962 square yards. The cost of tar macadam over this area 
is estimated at 2451. 


Mr. Powe tt, Great Britain’s Consular representative at 
Philadelphia, says :—‘‘ It is stated on the very best authority 
that the American people are approaching a timber famine— 
that is to say, the annual consumption of lumber, including 
the amount exported, is now more than three times as great 
as the annual growth, and it is estimated, at the present rate 
of growth and consumption, that the day is not very far 
distant when timber will be so expensive that it will be im- ~ 
possible to use it for ordinary building purposes or for any 
of the ordinary purposes for which it is used now. These 
facts might well serve as a warning to other large forest 
countries, such as Canada and Australia, to induce them to 
place a judicious restraint on the removal of timber.” 

Tue Derby berough development committee report that, 
although they have not been successful during the past 
twelve months in bringing any new industries to the town, 
a number of firms are favourably considering the claims of 
Derby, and five or six of them have definitely decided to 
remove their works thither as soon as suitable financial 
arrangements can be made. Some of the firms have been 
compelled to postpone the proposed extensions or removals 
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of their businesses, but the committee believe that several 
new industries will be started in Derby directly there are in- 
dications of a revival in trade. 

Wuen the question of where to spend the holidays comes 
up for annual consideration, there are few people who do 
not find considerable difficulty in answering it satisfactorily. 
Nor when the choice of place is made is the matter entirely 
settled. There remains the further questions as to the ease 
and comfort with which the selected spot may be reached, 
and last, but by no means least, there is the important ques- 
tion of expense to be considered. The publication of their 
A.B.C. programme by the Great Central Railway Company 
demonstrates the care and attention devoted by the Company 
to the solution of these multifarious questions. For those 
wishing to reach the bracing health resorts on the North-East 
coast, tickets are announced every Saturday during the 
season, covering a period from three to seventeen days, to 
Cleethorpes for 17s., to Scarborough, Bridlington, Filey, &c., 
for 21s. Similar tickets are issued to the West Coast watering 
places, viz., to Southport and Liverpool for 19s., to Black- 
pool, Lytham, St. Anne’s, &c., for 21s., and to Douglas (Isle 
of Man) for 23s. 6d. and 27s. 6d. Cheap tickets are also 
issued every Saturday for three, six, or eight days to over 400 
towns and health resorts in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire and North of England. In the majority of cases the fare 
for an eight days’ ticket is less than a sovereign. Such low 
fare tickets are, however, not offered to the detriment of com- 
fortable and expeditious travel, as passengers can perform 
the journey by express train composed of up-to-date corridor 
stock, and a buffet-car is attached for the provision of meals 
on the train at a most reasonable tariff. These arrangements 
are conveniently tabulated in an A.B.C. excursion pro- 
gramme obtainable, free of cost, at Marylebone Station and 
Town Offices, or from Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone 
Road, N.W. 


Tue health committee of the Birmingham City Council 
recently came to a decision with respect to the alleged griev- 
ances which were brought under their notice by the Birming- 
ham Trades Council in connection with the erection of the 
sanatorium for consumptives at Salterley Grange, Chelten- 
ham. It was admitted that Mr. S. F. Swift, the contractor, 
was paying the standard rate of wages, and the committee 
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came to the conclusion that that was all they could reasonably 
ask him todo. The question of paying for ‘‘ walking ’”’ time, 
which was the man subject in dispute, was a matter about 
which there was considerable controversy. The contractors 
in the suburbs of Cheltenham did not apparently pay for 
“walking” time, and the committee felt that it was outside 
their province to deal with that point. The essential thing, 
in the opinion of the committee, was whether the contractor 
paid the standard rate of wages as specified in the rules. 
They were agreed that he did, and they left the question of 
‘“‘ walking ’’ time to be settled by the contractor and the work- 
men. This decision was considered by the Birmingham Trades 
Council on Saturday last, and after considerable discussion 
the following resolution was arrived at :—‘‘ That this Council 
protests against the interpretation placed upon the fair wages 
clause of the City Council by the health committee as 
applying only to wages and hours of labour ; aserts that the 
rules and other conditions drawn up and agreed upon between 
employers and men are of equal importance; and that any 
avoidance of such rules and conditions is a distinct breach of 
the spirit and letter of the fair wages clause.’’ Rule 4—the 
rule it is alleged Mr. Swift is deliberately breaking—reads 
as follows :—‘‘ If the distance of the work be not more than 
one and a half miles from the town clock, the men to walk 
in their own time; beyond that distance walking time shall 
be allowed to and fro at the rate of three miles an hour.” 
The sanatorium site is three and a half miles from the clock. 
But Mr. Swift contends that as he engaged his men on the 
site and that most of them live close at hand he is not liable 
to the walking-time rule. 


Otympia, which has become the great show centre of 
London, will be occupied in October by an exhibition which 
will appeal to everyone, because the mainspring will be ‘‘ the 
home.’’ The Ideal Home Exhibition is to portray the ideal 
home in conception, construction, and equipment. Every- 
thing that can in any way conduce to the comfort, conveni- 
ence, entertainment, health and well-being of the home life 
of the community will be shown in a manner and on a scale 
never previously attempted. In addition to the various sec- 
tions comprising construction, lighting and heating, decora- 
tion and the like, there is to be a ‘‘ home industries’ section 
dealing comprehensively with work which can be done at the 
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cottage fireside, and there will be practical demonstrations 
of domestic crafts from the Shetlands, Sicily, India, and all 
parts of the United Kingdom. ‘‘ Babyland,”’ with its model 
créche, will attract the fair sex, and another interesting dis- 
play will be a corner of a children’s hospital ward arranged 
by the Hospital for Sick Children. The list of the judges of 
arts and crafts and needlework competitions include the 
Countess of Bective, Lady Llangattock, the Duchesse de Lou- 
sada, the Viscountess Molesworth, and many of the practical 
authoritios and most celebrated artists in this country. 


On the occasion of the opening of the new offices for the 
National Pension Fund for Nurses, Buckingham Street, by 
the King and Queen on Saturday last, the new automatic 
electric passenger lift installed by Messrs. Archibald Smith 
& Stevens was used by their Majesties. This machine is 
up-to-date in every respect and will constitute a source of 
convenience to visitors to the building. No attendant is 
required. On each floor served is an ordinary button-push, 
momentary pressure of which will call the lift if it is not 
already in use by another passenger. When the lift-cage 
arrives at the landing the door may be unlocked and opened 
and the cage entered. After entering the cage, the landing 
door must be again closed and locked by the simple move- 
ment of a lever ; if the door is not locked the control circuit 
is interrupted and the cage cannot be moved. In the cage 
are placed a number of button-pushes corresponding to the 
number of floors served. Momentary pressure of any button 
will send the cage to the corresponding floor, where it stops, 
and the door may be opened and the passenger can alight. 
A stop-button is also provided to stop the cage if a wrong 
button has been pressed. When the lift is in use all the 
controlling buttons are dead, so interference with the pas- 
senger using the lift is impossible. No door can be unlocked 
or opened when the cage 1s not standing opposite that par- 
ticular door. The action of locking a door simultaneously 
restores the electric current. We understand Messrs. Archi- 
bald Smith & Stevens have recently erected eight lifts worked 
on this principle at the new offices of the Morning Post news- 
paper, Strand. 
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TOWN HALL, STOCKPORT. 


Tue Stockport Town Hall, which was opened on Tuesday by 
the Prince of Wales, was commenced in October 1904. It is 
designed in the Renaissance style. It has a main frontage 
of 220 feet, and is 45 feet high, the clock-tower rising to a 
height of 130 feet above the pavement. The principal 
entrance-hall, 50 feet long by 26 feet wide and 30 feet high, 
is enriched with Italian marbles, and leads to a double 
staircase of Sicilian marble. The first floor is in the form of 
a balcony on all four sides round the well of the stairway, 
and the walls are panelled with Brescia marble. The com- 
mittee suite consists of three apartments, the central room 
being 30 feet long by 22 feet wide, and the two side rooms 
50 feet long by 17 feet wide. The rooms are divided by 
movable screens, and when these are raised a reception-room 
is formed 60 feet long by 30 feet wide. The council chamber 
is in the form of a parallelogram, with a recess at the back, 
in which is placed the public gallery. This room is 46 feet 
long by 33 feet wide and 37 feet high. It is covered by a 
vaulted ceiling, with a dome at the centre. The enrichment 
of the dome and the vaults is in modelled plaster work. The 
walls are panelled in wainscot oak, and the whole of the 
fittings are in oak. There are oak carvings in the Grinling 
Gibbons style, and there is a stained-glass window showing 
Sir Robert de Stokeport presenting the charter. The great 
hall, to seat 1,250 persons, has seven stained-glass windows, 
devoted to successive earls of Chester, from the date of the 
creation to the time when Henry III. added the title to those: 
of the Sovereign. The inclusive cost of the new buildings 
and furniture has been under 100,000/. The general contrac- 
tor was Mr. Josiah Briggs, of Stockport, whose tender 
amounted to 56,8817. The design selected in competition was 
by Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


Tue Oxford University Endowment Fund Trustees have 
decided to inform the Hebdomadal Council that they are 
holding in reserve 12,000/. for the provision of further storage 
room for the Bodleian Library, and that they would contribute 
this sum after receiving, considering and approving plans and 
conditions proposed by the Council. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


SSS 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information. of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Drrects Not APPEARING WiTHIN THREE MontHs.—We 
are of opinion you cannot compel the builder to put right the 
defects you refer to, unless there is clear evidence that they 
appeared within three months from the completion of the 
building, or that their non-discovery was due to the mis- 
representation of the builder. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CLeckHEATON.—Aug. 7,—The Urban District Council invite 
plang and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and full details on 
deposit of 1/. 1s., returnable on receipt of design. Premiums of 
50/., 307. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars. 
Mr. John H. Linfield, clerk, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AppLEeDORE.—July 24.—For new Council school at 
Northam, Appledore, Devon. Deposit 1l. 1s... Apply by 
July 11. The County Architect (Education), 1 Richmond 
Road, Exeter. 

Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit1l. Mr. 0. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 

BarNnstey.—July 23.—For taking down and re-erecting 
the Radical and Liberal Club. Quantities from Mr.: Ernest 
W. Dyson, architect, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BarnetBy.—July 18.—For erection of extensions and im- 
provements to business premises at Barnetby, Lincs. Mr, 
W. H. Buttrick, P.A.S.1I., architect, Scunthorpe. 
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Brremincuam.—July 20.—For the erection of a tramway 
depot in Miller Street. Deposit 3l. 33. Messrs. Ingall & 
Sons, architects, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. : 

Buackpoot.—July 22,—For erection of police station at 
Hawes Side, for the watch committee. Application to Mr. 
John S. Brodie; borough surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Catcurra.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

EprnpurGu.—July 25.—For alterations and additions at 
Crichton Royal ‘Institution, Dumfries. Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, architects, 13 Young Street, Edinburgh. 

GuoucrsTER.—July 30.—For erection of a mission hall 
and Sunday school in Seymour Road. Deposit 1. 1s. Mr. 
J. Fletcher Trew, M.S.A., architect, County Chambers, 
Station Road, Gloucester. 

Great Horron (NEAR Braprorp).—July 28.—For erec- 
tion of a detached house, &c. Mr. Sam Spencer, archi- 
tect, Old Bank Chambers, Great Horton, Bradford. 

Great Yarmoutru.—July 24.—For erection of (1) new 
offices for Cobholm boys’ school; (2) fitting two classrooms 
at Stradbroke Road school with matchboarded dado ; and (3) 
laying pitch-pine wood block floor in one classroom at St. 
George’s infants’ school. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Great Yarmouth. 

TreLAND.—July 20:—For building schoolhouse at Moira, 
co. Down. Mr. W. W. Larmor, A.M.1I.C.E., Banbridge. 

IreLAND.—July 20.—For construction in concrete of an 
extension to the present pier at Cleggan, co. Galway, 
165 feet, or thereabouts, in length. The offices of the County 
Council, Galway, or Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Kine’s Lynn.—July 18.—For the following works, for 
the education committee :—FErection of sanitary offices, &c. 
(technical institute), painting and colouring (Highgate 
School). The Secretary, Education Office, King’s Lynn. 

Lecxrorp (Hants).—July 22.—For erection of porch and 
cloakroom, new windows to schoolroom, new offices, un- 
climbable iron fencing, gravelling of playground, new well, 
inserting tie-rods to roof, repairs and painting, &c., to the 


GUELPH TILES. 


Leckford Council school. Deposit 10s. 6d. Mr. W. J. Tay- 
lor, county surveyor, Winchester. 

- Leren-on-Sua.—July 23.—For extensions at the gas- 
works, comprising the erection and completion of a new 
retort-house,’ exhauster-house, boundary wall, approach and 
other works connected therewith. Deposit 31. 3s. _ The office 
of Mr. J. W. Liversedge, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., engineer and 
surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Lonbon.—July 21.—For the construction of an under- 
ground sanitary convenience at Christchurch Road, 
Streatham. Deposit 1J. 1s. The Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor’s Office, No. 215 Balham High Road, 8. W. — 

Lonpon.—July 27.—For the extension of existing subway 
at the London and North-Western Railway, and other works 
in connection therewith, in the parish of Willesden. De- 
posit 5I. The Engineer-in-Charge, the Metropolitan 
Water Board, at The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, 
Finchley, N.; or Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

Mancuester.—For erection of new churches both in Man- 
chester and near Liverpool, or to supply wall stone for same. 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, 146 St. Owen Street, 
Hereford. 

MarskkE-By-THE-SEA.—J uly 25.—For erection of new Sun- 
day school and alterations to Wesleyan church, Marske-by- 
the-Sea. Deposit,10s. 6d. Mr. D. M. Spence, architect and. 
surveyor, Shotley Bridge. 

New Herrinetron.—July 27.—For erection of two cot- 
tages adjoining the workmen’s club recreation ground. Mr. 
Wm. Hill, secretary, New Herrington, Fence Houses, co. 
Durham. 

Ovutton Broapv.—July 27.—For converting the St. Mark’s 
infant school, Bridge Road, Oulton Broad, Suffolk, into a 
special subjects centre... Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Edu- 
cation Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

PortsmoutH.—July 21.—For the construction of sewers, 
manholes, pumping-station, attendant’s cottage, and all 
accessories, in Copnor Road, together with Crossley’s gas 
engines and centrifugal pumps. Deposit 51. Borough 
Engineer’s Offices, at the Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Reapvine.—July 23.—For construction of a public con- 
venience for men and women at the junction of Southampton 
Street and Mount Pleasant, Reading. Mr. John Bowen, 
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A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Reading. ? 

Repsteap (ALNwicK).—July 25.—For a new dwelling- 
house near Christon Bank, Redstead. Mr. M. Temple 
Wilson, M.R.S.1., architect and surveyor, Alnwick. 

RickMANswortH (Herts).—July 29.—For erection and 
completion of a new County Council infants’ school at Mill 
End, Rickmansworth, for the Hertfordshire County Coun- 
cil. Deposit 21. 2s. County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield, 

Rustrneton.—July 22.—For the erection of a new en- 
trance lodge at Millfield, Rustington, Sussex. Deposit 1J. 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., engineer-in- 
chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Rinewoop.—July 22.—For erection of a Council school 
at Ringwood, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Scortanp.—July 25.—For works in connection with erec- 
tion of new school, viz.:—(1) Excavator, brick and 
mason’s work; (2) carpenter, joiner, glazier, and iron- 
monger’s work; (3) slaters’ work; (4) plumber and gas- 
fitter’s work and telephones; (5) plasterers’ work ; (6) 
painters’ work. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John Dunn, Clerk to 
Kelton School Board, Castle Douglas. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 25.—For the construction and erection 
of underground lavatories and an underground tramway 
office, and the formation of a balustraded terrace in Fitzalan 
Square. Deposit 1J. 1s. City Engineer, Town, Hall, Shef- 
field. ' 

SrpmoutH (Drvon).—July 28.—For enlarging and adapt- 
ing buildings for a new police station at Sidmouth. Deposit 
dl. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county surveyor, Queen Street, 
Exeter. ' 

SLEAFORD.—July 24.—For erection of Wesleyan school- 
chapel, Grantham Road, Sleaford, Lincs. Deposit 10s. Mr. 
A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

Stockton Herat (CuEsHrre).-_Aug, 26.—For erection 
of a new school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 

SupBURY (Surrotk).—July 22.—For alterations, addi- 
tions and repairs to the grammar school, Sudbury. Mr. A. 
Ainsworth Hunt, M.S.A., Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 


Swansea.—Aug. 6,—For erection of new offices on the 
eastern side of the Prince of Wales dock lock, for the Swan- 
sea Harbour Trustees. Mr. A. O. Schenk, M.I.C.E., Har- 
bour Offices, Swansea. 

Wates.—July 18.—For erection of a co-operative shop 
and stores at Glyncorrwg. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & 
Jones, architects and surveyors, 5 Station Road, Port Talbot. 

Watss.—July 18.—For erection of new Sunday school, 
chapel house, &c., and alterations to Bwlan C.M. Chapel, 
Llandwrog. Mr. J. Edmund Jones, Pengwern, Lanwnda. 

Wates.—July 23.—For alterations and renovations to and 
building new schoolroom at rear of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Cilfynydd. Mr. Philip J. Jones, architect and sur- 
veyor, Brynawel, Cilfynydd. 

Wates.—July 24.—For erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital near Pengam, for the Gelligaer and Rhigos Rural 
District Council. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, 
P.A.S8.1., architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 

WaLEs.—Aug. 7.—For temporary iron school buildings at 
Cymmer and Tylorstown, for the Rhondda Urban District 
Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

We tis.—August 10.—For new laundry buildings and 
alterations to boiler-house at the asylum at Wells. Deposit 
ll. Apply, before July 16, Messrs. G. T. Hine & Co., archi- 
tects, 55 Parliament Street, ‘Westminster. 

WotsincHam (DurHam).—July 28.—For erection of new 
Council schools at Wolsingham, West Auckland, Bowburn, 
and Harlow Green. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland, 


Puans for the Victoria Road School, Chester, are to be 
prepared by Mr. Philip Lockwood, and for the Egerton 
Street Schools by Mr. W. Lockwood. 

THROUGH the intervention of Sir William Bilsland, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, the slaters’ strike has been. settled. 
Kmployers are to be at liberty to employ local men on any 
country job where the men required to lodge at the local 
rate of wages ; men only to be required to lodge where work- 
men’s travelling facilities are not available; a local man to 
be defined as one who has lived for four weeks in-the-district 
prior to starting on the job. 
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§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C, 
SS 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


‘Schola’ 


Cloak Room | | 


Hook 


(Regd.) 
200 Schools. | 


200,000 
Hooks in use. 


Sole Makers : 
Brookes&Co, 
Ltd., 

4 Cateaton St., 
chester. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LIMMER, 


71 Chatham, 
3545 London Wall. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BELPER. 
TENDERS. For additions to hospital at Heage Common. Messrs. 
ABERDEEN. Hunter & WoopHouss, architects, Belper. 
For alterations and additions at Royal Asylum. Messrs. Breninall ; ‘ ; . ... ale £327 
Keitty & NIcoL, ee ea Haynes . : ' : 307 12 0 
Accepted tenders. 4 
Gall & Walker, builder... £1,583 00 | | feBeeWdomBros: . . |=] RS 
ae aa Warner . ; 3 : : ; BS heh. 275 15 90 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter . : : ; 1,236 9 0 ; 
Robertson & Son, plumber . e : { 1,234 8°70 Evans Bros., Greenhill Lane (accepted) . 275 0 0 
Abernethy & Co., heating engineer . : pes = e 
Scott & Son, plasterer é 3 : ; 4 
Aberdeen Electrical Co., lighting . ; 350.10 O BRANDON. 
Abernethy & Co., ironworker . : : 220 11 O | For construction of sewer. 
Mason & Son, glazier 5 : , ; 58 15 6 Black . : ; A , ; : . £298 156 & 
Morrison, jun., slater , : 5 : 128 10 0 Wood Bros. . : E : ; : : 220° Oe 
Revel. : ; . : y d : 215 9 9 
: AXMINSTER. “Dobson. ww 
For restoration of south aisle roof. Messrs. E. H. HarBorrie Riacdondia ‘ é ‘ : ; . 17710 0 
& Son, architects, Exeter. a Needs ee ee McKay .. ; : . ' ; ) ? 170 0 0 
( of, Walton . : ; : ; ‘ 2 ‘ 163 0 0 
Spams ariag te & White.) : piers eae Carrick, Crossgate Peth, Durham (accepted) 153. 3 10 
Burnsley & Son! <)> i" ee We aes 58g.| Johnson ©) 
Turner . 2 ; ; : ; eo 556 Chatt & Co.. : é ‘ - ? y 149 10 0 
Spiller & Son . : ; ; 510 590 Shannon & Co. . ; ‘ , alee 147 7 0 
Dart & Francis . t ‘ : 459 — 
Luscombe & Son . . : ; 420 442 COALVILLE. . 
BEESTON, | For erecting secondary school. Messrs. BaRrrowcLirr & 
For constructing roads and sewers on the Lenton Abbey Axcock, architects, Loughborough. 
estate. Mr. CHartes Carter, architect, Nottingham. Hanson ; : : : : : . £8,050 0 0 
Coupe . d 3 ; : : F Jo RO, 7OL 1B 1 Dobson , : , : : d : 7,650 0 0 
Cope . : L ; : : ; : 3,401 0 O Orton . ; : : , f : ; 7,611 0 0 
Trueman, Ltd. . - . : j ; 5,556 0 0 Barlow & Co. . : ; : ‘ : 7,575 0 0 
Cannam . ; : ; : 3,232 13 6 Harding . : : é “ 7,510 0 0 
Palmer , : : : : . : 4,102, 0 0 Barker & Sons . ; ; , ‘ ‘ 7,449 0 0 
Thumbs. P : , : ; ; 2,954 0 0 Moss & Sons. : 3 : ; A 7,425 0 0 
Smart . ; i ; ; : , : 2,939 17 10 Ball... : : ; ; 4 ; ¢ 7,420 10 0 
Somerfield . : : ‘ : : : 2,865 0 0 Chapman . ; : : 3 eas 7,400 0 0 
‘Thre vere we : 4 : : : : 2,700 0 0 Griffin Bros. ‘ : ; : ; : 7,569 0 @ 
Cox & Co. : - \ 3 ; : 2,682 17 4 Moss . : : ‘ ‘ : é 5 7,535 0 9 
Raynor : ; 3 : ; : : 2,617 18 3 Corah & Son §. ; ‘ : : : 7,295 0 0 
Hawtey & Son, Ilkeston (accepted) F 2,615.°0 0 Jounson & Co., Leicester (accepted) ._ 7,145 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). + 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSI! 
(30,00¢ tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTO! 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonia! and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on applicatior 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALL’S ? : 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. _ Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 

SSS SS OO OCOUWNCCCOl———————————— 

CHICHESTER. EAS TBO URNE. 

For erection of secondary school for girls. Mr. Haypn P. | For erection of strong-room in borough he eval od 

Roserts, architect, Horsham. Quantities by Mr. H. A. aes TLLTAM CHAPMAN Fretp, borough architect, Eas 

aie: 

GROVER. Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : : é Peru Longe OO 
Peter eee §6£10,850 0. 0 Dunlop... 0") Ue a eT eRe (1) 
ere ee meee 10.767 0. O Taylorie' 1 5s 07 sane ann, Cates Sean LBS Or OO) 
Burrell & Standen . i ; ‘ ‘ 10,582 0 0 Bodle  . : ’ E : A : : 140 0 0 
Brown @ Sons. J * 2% S23 «10,488 0 0 ALLcock, Eastbourne (accepted). . . 125 0 0 
Newell & Sons . : : : pW s 10,3581 0 0 ENFIELD 
Connar Bros. . : Pe coc at: * ‘ pe87T. OF .00 1 ane. making up part of Salisbury Road. Mr. R. Coxtrns, 
G. Potter . . . . . : 10,350 0 0 surveyor, Enfield. 

(E. & A. Sprigings . : : : : 10,200 0 0O Wallace & Inns . : : : . £949 0.0 
Lynn & Sons ‘ . A . a é LOSS 0 0 Free & Sons . . . . me AG . . 760 0 0 
Willcock & @awn ; Fi , p , 9,975 00 Griffiths, Ltd. : : : ‘ . : 750 0 0 

: Pedrette 3 : 5 : ; ; é 730 0 O 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . ; : ; 9,940 0 0 rene 698 0 0 

af Lindfield & Sons. . ° ° . 9,925 Oxe0 Bell & Sora i ; ; , i 3 : 697 0 0 
Hillman & Murrell . ; : : : 9,747 0 0 an 2 . F > ; : ; 

Seymour & Hanson ., . : : : 625 0 0 

Longley & Co. . : : ; : ‘ 9,669 0 0 Betis ... ; F 613 0 0 
H. Lindfield & Sons . : d : 9,650 0 0 Webster . ) ; f ) : ; ; 609 0 0 
Rowland Bros. . : : ; ; : 9,575 0 0 JENNINGS & GrEAFELL, Waltham Cross 
eee ee. 0,570 0 0 (accepted) . “vi 1 2 cen oe t 
Sandall & Sons : 4 : : . 9,566 0 0 : : 

We 7: Potia: ; : E ; j 9490 0 0 For making "Pp a of Southfield Road. Mr. R. COLLINS, 
N 7 ; : : . ; ; surveyor, Enfield. 

eo part poe 071.0 Wallace & Inns... |) = SP egogteng 
Salter : ; 6 ; F ; : 9,320 0 0 , 

ep: Free & Sons. ; : ; : } de Wa fa 8 8) 

Cook & Sons . : ; ‘ : : 9,253 0 0 Griffiths. Ltd 1085 0 0 
Priv ‘ ‘ NS, Se aie ; : : : : ; 

RIVETT, Southsea (accepted) . 4 ; 8,888 0 0 Pareles... 1075 0 0 

Bell & Sons : : : : : : 977 0 0 

Adams ‘ : : L : : 975 0 0 

; DUNDEE. Webster : ; 7 : : ‘ 910 0 0 

For extension of Peter’s Laboratory, Dundee College. Betts . f 896 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Seymour & Hanson : : d 882 0 0 

‘Binny & Co., mason . , F 4 eret070 0.0 JENNINGS & GREAFELL, Waltham Cross 
Scott, joiner : : ‘ : : : 560 0 0 (accepted) : : ‘ A : ; 840 0 0 
Brown, plumber . ; : z ‘ ; 138 0 0 
Potts & Son, plaster . A . ‘ ; 136 17 0 HULL. 

Boath, painter . : ‘ ; ; ; 84 0 0 | For erection of second portion of the town hall extension. 
Laburn & Son, slater . ; 5 t : ol ef rat QurBeLL, Son & GrEENwoop, Hull (ac- 

Lowdon Bros., electric lighting . i : 39 18 0 cepted) . : : : : : . £67,606 16 0 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 4 
CHAS.WATSON, P.R.8.4., & Hint & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


~ . “ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zing 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


RAGUE & CO. L™|LIFTS an HOISTS 


THOGRAPHERS ELECTRIC MOTORs. 
and PRINTERS,|ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING 
k 5 EAST HARDING STREET, CONDUCTORS. 
F ETTER L AN E, E.c. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


srams, “* Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. W J F U Re S E & C oO o 
a a 
SS RY 


Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


© TRUE-TO-SCALE ® | 2g amet chun spent 
-ACK LINE PRINTS. 
nanent, doné on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. ALEXR a FI NDLAY & CO, j LTD. ) 


S Method of Perspective. MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


ate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
| Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 
Tel. No.: 91 Y 


Read. No. 224.424 


Established 1880, Telephone, 3750. 
Telegrams; “* Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.”’ 


Write for particulars free. STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, iM T AUSTIN & SON 
EF. STANLEY & CO., Lta.. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, B a 5 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. BENOESURY; ALL KINDS OF" 
2. 871 Hop Waladeatads ig Dribrach Wendou® HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
3 For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


EXCELSIOR LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ARD BLUE STONE,|) WELDON STONE. 


. A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
ipally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, - 

* * Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WO RK, 
, Tracery W ork, Steps & Landings, quarried by as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


MES AKEROYD & SONS = LTD., WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Repairers. 
Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 


Woodkirk near Dewsbur Z Woman 5 nea ane and ise) peer: Erectors of the 
SES AND pe ON pics ae ae Joun aon: Ween aise eo Pas eed te aa _ PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape 
ILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. LIGHTNING 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. CONDUCTORS. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


| 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Ss 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


Church Spires Restored. 2 
No systiem of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


1. LX XIX. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT Ee 
_———————— Se a eT” (MME Ci a TT CT TT 
LONDON. 
GREENWICH. 
For forming and paving streets. Mr. E. J. Hewarp, For pain and repairing the exterior of Camberwell town 
borough engineer. tal Bland . . , 5 : 3 . £507. Og 
Eastcombe Avenue. Fuller & Griffin 998 11 6 
Anderson . . . : . , . £2,150 0 0 Smith: : : A : , 2 : 197 0 0 
Etheridge . é : : L : : 1,967. 0:0 Raxiore : j : ‘ , 197 00 
Fry Bros. . . ; ; 1,925 0 0 Shepherd & Son . : : ; é : 196 19 0 
Woodham & Sons : . . . 1,900 0 0 Evans. i , 4 ’ : : 193 0 O 
Mow1em & Co. (acceptec d) . . : 1,795 0 0 Goad . ; : ; ; ; ; 189 0 0 
Part of Old Dover Road. 3 Line é : : ; . p ; i : : 
Anderson . ; ; ; e . 490 0 0 eerie gue ; 5 : : ; 160 0 @ 
err ; ; ; y 7 4 : nn ie - Patman & Fotheringham . ; : : na ; 3 
i acy é ; : ‘ King & Son. : 
Woodham & Sons 3 ; = ; ‘ a Pee Bal. American Cleaning and Decorating Co, 149 8 0 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. RA 7". S15 M0 ROME eek co. oe de 187 
Part of | Shooter’s Hill Road. Watson & Ellwood ; : 4 : : EH : 
Anderson 4.1.02 op jy) oo ee ee se OO) Hocking & Co. . +) | ee a” 
= B. & A. Gale d : ; : : f 139 
Etheridge 4 5 : F : : : 1,035 0 0 B es 136 15 0 
Fry Bros. . : ; E : : ; 1,019 0 0 Hough Oe ai : ; : ; 128 0 0 
ay iy (el OUT. . : 
i ae - eat : j : oe : : Youne, 29 Station Road, South Norwood 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . : : i Z accepted) 107 0 0 
LEAVESDEN. For heating and special vents in some ee the shops at 
For distempering, painting, and repairs at the St. Pancras the L.C.C. tr amways central eae depot. ‘ioe 
schools. requirements. schemes. 
Collins & Charles . ‘ : : : yo, eaemley Ob 0) Keith & Blackman . . £2,024 ome 
Richards ; : ; : ; : ; 652 0 0 Musgrave & Co. 2 . 2158.1 5008 —— 
Inn : é : a : : : ; 645 10 0 Davidson & Co. . ; ; 1,447 10 (0 £1,520, Og 
Johnson sae e000 Standard Engineering Co., 
Ricuarps & Son, Bow, E. (accepted) : 364 14 0 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. (recommended) : a 1,477 0 Q 
LINCOLN. For erecting an iron building for the temporary accommoda- 
For additions to infectious diseases hospital. Mr. R. A. tion Bf abou 120 boys on the Globe Road site (Stepney), 
MacBratr, city surveyor, Lincoln. removed from the Broomwood Road site (Clapham). 
Fanthorpe - : . s . = A £92577'0"0 Croggon & Co. A : A ; A £940 O 0 
Harrison : A : “ ; : c ets (0) 10) Humphreys - : F > 5 “aie 765 Om 
Newton . : . . . . “ . 875 2 6 Smith & Co. . E : : : : ; 653 0 
Close : é : : : , ; : 840 0 O Harbrow : : 625 0 
Horton . . . . . . . ; 824 19 9 Harrison & eos Station Works Camber- 
Harrison, Lincoln (accepted). ‘ , Sale Oys0 well (recommended) . i : s 602 0 


FOR. HARDENING 


ee WATERPROOFING, 


DO ‘| & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS [fy ane THE PRINCIPAL QUAREIES, 
i | coRnae “DEPOTS ABBEY : LIVE Tal 
G. 6 R.) ie Bi Park. HEAD. OFFICES -* YARD; BATFI Seen BUILDINGS. 


° eLecTRICs || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
Lifts - 


HYDRAULIC, ‘BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


VINCENT Roserts 


CHERRY ROW, 


We are one of the oldest estae 


@® 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates ? 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE ee D S 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. ; att 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 


For whitewashing, painting, &c., the Infirmary, for the 
Kensington Board of Guardians. 


Cargill £1,676 0 0 
Whitaker 1,490 0 0 
Chaple 1,409 0 O 
Barton 12005" 0), 0 
Chudleigh : : : ; ; 1,197 0° 0 
Roberts < - - < ; : 1,120. 0° 0 
Johnson ; ; : : : ‘ 025m nOmn0 
Bywaters . : : ‘ : 7 997 0 0 
Thompson, Beveridge ; ; , a 979 0 0 
Spencer, Santo Co. . : 4 ; : 978 0 0 
Sedcole Z ; : ; ‘ : 955 0 0 
Young & Peters . : 3 : : ; : 930 0 0 
Clifton , - ( ‘ : ; : 899 0 0 
Fenn . c : ; : . , ? 897 0 0 
Wright : 5 ; ‘ : : : 886 0 0 
Mason : : : ; : ; : 850 0 0 
McCarthy . ; ; : ‘ ; F 796.0 0 
Brown é : : : ; : - 769 0 O 
Hocking. , ; 3 - 5 3 749 0 0 
This <. . : : ; : : : (opeye 0) (9) 
Richards. : See 8 ; F 680 0 O 
Hoveu (accepted) : : ‘ oak 675, 0-0 
For the erection of St.-Jude’s Hall and Sunday School, West 
Ham, for Rev. Canon Pelly, M.A. Mr. Prrcy K. 
ALLEN, architect, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. 8. Crcrn 
Appison, surveyor, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 
Clemens £3,559 0 0 
Bothwell 3,540 0 0 
Hosking 5,387 0 0 
Grover & Son 3,468 O 0 
Lawrance & Sons 3,296 0 O 
Jarvis & Sons . 5,180 0 0 
Symes ‘ 5,179 0 0 
Maddison . 3,149 0 O 
Lutron (accepted) 3,147 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 3,250 0 0 


‘“LONDON—continued. 
For the manufacture, supply and delivery of high and low 
tension switchgear for the second portion of the Green- 
wich generating station. 


Reyrolle & Co, . : £3,700 0 O 
British Westinghouse Flecicic atid Manu- 

facturing Co. , . 2,864 0 O 
Electric Construction CG. 2,646 6 O 
Johnson & Phillips . 2,406, 2° 9 
Whipp & Bourne i 2,549 11 10 
Spagnoletti, Ltd., Goldhawk Road, W. 

(recommended) : 2,212 0 0 


For the transfer of an. L.C.C. iron bailar from Upper 
Kennington Lane and re-erection on the Barrow Hill 
Road site (Marylebone), to provide additional tem- 


porary accommodation, including new foundations, 

drains, fencing, &c. 
Croggan & Co. . : : 2 £967 10 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. . : : ; : ; 697 0 O 
Hawkins & Co. . : ; : : ; 650 0 0 
Smith & Co. : : ‘ ‘ . : 640 0 0 
McManus. : : : : ; : 600 0 0 
Harbrow : : j 585 0 0 
Harrison & Co., Seatac Wien al Bar her 

well (recommended) . : : 580 0 0 

For reconstructing flushers’ cabin at the Bane outfall 

works. 
Stokes & Sons £229 05.0 
Webb 218 0 0 
Symes 194 0 0 
Proctor & Sons 186 11 10 
Harris Lo OO 
Measor & Sons, Plaistow (recommended) 174.17 5 


For cleaning or painting L.C.C. schools. Tenders recom- 
mended for acceptance. 


Shillington Street, Battersea. 


Triggs : ; é : : £530 0 0 
Roman Road, Bow and Bromley. 
McCormick & Sons ; ‘ 522 0 0 
Bath Street, Finsbury, E. 
Roberts & Co. é ‘ 602 9 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


MODELLING. 


Coatoston 


For Interior and 
Exterior Decorations, 


is also easily applied for renovae 


Coatostone saree ee ee 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
‘other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 


apply— 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 


in OAK, WALNUT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, &c. 
in all sizes and thicknesses, 


VENEERED PANELS “~ 


FOR DADOES, CHILINGS, DOORS, &c. 
CHEAPER AND FAR BETTER THAN SOLID WOOD OF THREE TIMES THE 
THICKNESS. CAN BE FINISHED WITH MOULDINGS OR MOCK FRAMING. 


CANNOT SHRINK, SPLIT, OR CRACK. 


ALSO 
COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. 
and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 
LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. 


For Samples and Particulars apply : (4] 


MACHIN & KOENIG, 


17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
London, E.C. 


For Ceilings 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ORE Be eee ; 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
Tennyson Street, Clapham. 


Daubeney Road, Hackney, 8. byt te a Garrett ae k , : 412 0 0 
Silk & Son . ; ; : : : : Clyde Street and Deptford i sf r. centre, Deptford. 
St. John’s Road, Hoxton. Ticlione ; : 245 0 0 
584 0 0 Co pai ech." 
Grover & Son é Waller Road, Deptford 
Ecclesbourne ee Tsliesene B. Fitch ; ; , ; 347 0 0 
Godson & Sons . 4 , Pes é pee The Beaufort House, Fulham. 
The Newington Green, Islington, E. Chappell y : 3 : é x . 420 0 0 
Grover & Son eF 524 0 0 Creek Road, Greenwich. 
Hanover Street, Sica S. Cutvecus ; : : ; , : 335 0 0 
Roberts & Co. . : 598 0 O Fossdene Road, Greenwich. 
Broadwater Road, W arte bores Renner. 346 0 0 
Rice & ‘Son . : ; ; ; ‘ ; FeO Tottenham Road and Hacknet P.T. centre, Hacknsa, C, 
Oldridge Road, Wandsworth. Woollaston & Co. . } : 456 10 0 
Triggs . : Ob Onn Berger Road, Hackney, S. 
Accepted fenders for Taine or abe L.C. C. schools. Buticvet: ? ‘ 368 18 2 
Ethelburga Street, Battersea. Donen Jee te Special School, Hackney, 8. 
Lapthorne & Co. . ; ( 2a oe Woollaston Bros. . . 203 0 0 
Mantua Street, Rees Rushmore Road, Hoan Ss. 
Lapthorne & Co. . ; ; : ; 384 10 0 WAL OEE ; p : ; : 469 0 0 
The Alma and Southwark Sedans School, Bermondsey. Shap Street, Hagqersaes 
Goad : : : : Dip 247 0 0 Stevens & Son. : ; : : . 368 0 0 
Malmesbury Road, Bow ae Bromley. Flora Gardens, Hammersmith. 
Jackson . ; ; ; es ‘ : 350 12 11 Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : 487 10 0 
The Old Palace, Bow and Bromley. Westville Road, Hamman 
Newell & Lusty . . , ae 216 0 0 Brown & Sons . ; . , : 495 15 6 
Camberwell School of Arts ne Craft, Camberwell, N. Canonbury Road, Islington, B. 
Sayer & Son. . : ; 396 0 0 Roberts & Co. : : : : : : 298 0 0 
The ares ham, Chloe The Forster, Islington, N. 
Lapthorne & Co. . ; ; ; 429 19 0 Roberts 4. Co. : : 2945 0 0 
Haselrigge Road, Clapham The Bare Park, Latington, ‘s. 
Ford ; : : : 463 0 0 Grover & Son : 415 0 0 
Telferscot Road Aenea Runge Rood, , Islington W. 
Read = . , 3 ‘ j , : Site OO Staines & Co. : 374 0 0 


MARPEDO WHITE J APAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Chnipawiek 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents ahard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface ene gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


§ London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Th _ i 2 
Oa0 Pestovite Rad Keowee JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ours 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : eae 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@ 


exiremce Of eatin mold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address. ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.”’ Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


LTD. 


™E DELTA METAL CO., 


EAST GREENWICH, __ 
) ONS OEE S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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LONDON--—continued. 
Sandhurst Road, Lewisham. 
Bailey : : : : 
Gipsy Road, Norwood. 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. . : 


Paddington Technical Institute, Paddington, N. 


Chappell \ . ; 
Camden Street, St. Pancras, E. 

Chappell : ; : 

Trafalgar Square, Stepney. 
Jackson ; : , ; ‘ 

The Ensham, Wandsworth. 
Wallis & Sons, Lid. ; 

Fircroft Road, TPereieortt. 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 


Vigor & Co. . : 
Eglinton Road, Woolrich. 
Bailey ; . meat : 
The Gordon, Woolwich. 
Fenn : : : aaa es 
Pope Street, Woolwich. 
Fenn 


The Slade, Woolwich. 
Proctor & Sons. 


NEVILLE’S CROSS. 


Old Castle Street, Whitechapel 


For erection of branch store for Durham Co-operative 


Society. 
Accepted tenders. 

Beavis & Clark, mason 

Gradon & Sons, joiner 

Newby, plumber . 

Hopper, painter . 

Blakey, slater 

Pearson, plasterer 


Rient Steel Self-contained |. 
(eaxRoon: Drricelirinas 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMATC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVoT 


PATENT 


FANUGHT. VENTIATOR GEARING 
~ Mechartcallyorfleclnically (onkolled, 


woe 
fs 


For erection of elementary schools. 


RAMSGATE. 
Mrs > Gs eLAYLOR; 


borough engineer, 
eee Anderson Bros. £11,950 0 0 
Minter  . 11,577 0 0 
387 0 0 Adcock & Son 11,527 0 O 
Goodbourn . 11,507 0 0 
Seager 11,497 0 0 
oops White 11,285 0 0 
Browning 11,254 0 0 
595 0 0 Sturry Building Co. 11,250 0 O 
Denne & Son jnleeva7, (0) AO) 
479 13 0O Castle & Co. . 10,999 0 0 
Hayward & Paramor 10,974 0 0 
Archer & Son 10,947 0 O 
448 0 0 Ingleton 10,783 0 0 
Skinner, 10,770 0 O 
995 0-0 Gates & Son 10,750 0 0 
Amos & Foad . ; : : 10,715 0 O 
BattarD & Co., Ramsgate (accepted) 10,590 0 0 
eae RISHWORTH. 
For constructing a septic tank at Carver Clough. Messrs. 
550 0 0 R. Horsratt & Son, surveyors, Halifax. 
Sutcliffe Bros. £400 0 0 
Riley 390 0 0 
ogi PJ) oo Re MA Crawshaw’ 308 0 0 
Cocxcrort, Rishworth (accepted) 294 38 0 
oot READING. 
. | For erection of the Reading Whitley Special School. 
285 0 0 Mr. W. R. Howe 1, architect, Reading. Quantities by 
Messrs. Cooper & Sons, Friar Street. 
Building. 
Gopwin, Reading (accepted) £5,099 10 0 
Heating. 
SPENCER, Reading (accepted) 169 10 0 
£1,019 0 0 RIPON. . 
760 0 O | For straightening chimney at Ripon Gasworks. W. T. Lan- 
200 0 0 CASTER, engineer, 
1193-08 (0 Ball £45 0 0 
Sie Oy 0 Forrest ’ 45 0 0 
to%.0 «0 Lun (accepted) 25 0 0 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., | 


LTD., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Telephone; 


11053 Central.} 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


= HUBEROID 


=" ROOFING 


SUITABLE FOR There is onl 
ALL BUILDINGS. 


ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 ie 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 


PITCHED OR ELAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


warded on application. 


[a3] 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 85 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot? Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON: TO ARCHITECCLS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
“JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 

Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
LENDON, E.C. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. ' 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. || 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. : 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Est. 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ese oo .—M—————————_ 
| SHIRLEY. Wa 
el: Ges a : shools. For removing five cottages in Maxwell Street, Ferndale, 
For painting and distempering at mee ere 0 0 erection. of bakery and stores, with engine rooms, &c. 
Taylor & rooyee ; ; 218 0 0 Messrs. Lewis & Moran, architects, Pontypridd and 
Kenwick . ° : ; : T d 
Sharpe & Hodson . . . . : 215 0 0 OBE: 

I 210 0 0 J. Ei; HEvans .. : : f ‘ . . £3,911 Oe 
ee ; : f : 165 (0aeo Evans Bros. t : : : : 3,413 “0. oe 
HOLtanpD, Croydon (accepted) ; 4 16113 40 Coe : : ; : 4 : ; en ns 3 

SOUTHGATE. cPSe, . Jones Bros. ; : : : : 3 2,794 0 .0 
For enlarging the offices of the Urban District Council. Mr. |: Die sons. ; : E 2770 0 0 
C. G. Lawson, surveyor. Mundy \ : ; Z ; : 2,513) Si 
Knicut & Son, Tottenham (accepted) . . £420 0 0 Doddington & Sen ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 2,455 0 0 
THAMES DITTON. A eee x 3 : A - 2,448 12°35 
For making-up River Avenue and part of Portsmouth E. R. Evans & Bro.,  Oarditi (accepted) . 2349 0 0 
Avenue, including laying surface-water drains, asphalt WALTHAM ABBEY. 
paving, channelling, &c, Mr. H. C. Freap, engineer For the erection of factory. Mr. W. Turner STREATHER, 
and surveyor. architect. 
Dyke . £705 0 0} solloway Bros.: .. «a 
Thomas & Sons 790 OF Bined & Co. . se 
Stone . 10 mole 0 Kaight’> ». : ; ; . F 15,399 0 0 
Whecleananen: 718 0 0 MeLiiee C6... . 4. 14,834" 0 
Free & Sons . 700 0 0 Trollope & Sons ain Goll & Sons ; : 14-787 0.9.0 
Adams Mere cee te Ok oa ae Higgs ri We . Se ae 
Parry & Co, 20% Gas ata We Oe OC Severn. ° . eee 
Fry Bros. ee . : . 625 0 0 Johnson & Co. . ; : : F ; 14,649 0 0 
Sanson & Bishop . 589 0 0 Carmichasl . .  . =. 00st 
KavanacH & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepted) 587 0 0 Thomas & Edge : : Lae. ; 14,520 0 0 
THURSTONLAND. Sabey & Son . eee ; : é 14,498 0 0 
For alterations to disposal works, and construction of septic Paul . 14,350 0 0 
tanks and filter-beds and other works. Mr. W. H. Rap- LawrENce & Son, Waltham ‘Cross (ace 
FORD, engineer, Nottingham. cepted) . . 14,318 0 0 
Brebner & Co. : : ; 4 LFS: COU ma O WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Smith ; 3 4 : . : . 8,703 7 O | For erection of bridge at Easton Mandit. Messrs. SHARMAN 
Boothroyd 8 POE Me acne nama am ta & AnrcHer, architects, Wellingborough. 
Bentley & Co. . , : . : : O,LL7 17.0 Rivett Bros. . : : ; : : . £165 0 0 
Bentley & Swift . ‘ : 5 : : 35,1107 0" 0 Hacksley Bros. . 5 : , é 163 0 0 
Bower Bros. ? : , : , : 2,699 0 0 Smart . ; ; ; ; ‘ 160 0 0 
Barry . j : 2 : : : k 2,641 0 0 Goodman & Murkett : : ; : : 154 0: 10m 
Turner 2,612 0 0 Berrill & Green . : : ; : ‘ 147 10 0 
Warine & Sons, Uiiderstett (ooeepte) 2,000.00 Wilmott : 2 3 143 0: 20 
Graham & Sons . : 2,580 0 0 SHarp, Earls Barton (accepted) . : 3 116 5.40 


TERRACOTTA FLOORS ) 


SAVING 


BRITISH 


CAPITAL OF COST. 
BRITISH SAVING OF 
LA BOUR STEEL WORK. 
BRITISH RAPIDITY OF 
: CONSTRUCTION. 
MANAGE 
"MENT ELIMINATION 
OF CENTERING 
Managing « _ Telephone: 
tector 5228, VICTORIA 
See, We iY £ 
\ LONDON 


United Kingdom Fireproofing @ It 


perware averton. 40, VICTORIA. ST, LONDON SW. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Se ee 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.—COMPLETE FRONT, INCLUDING 
NEW EXTENSION—LIBRARY—EXAMINATION HALL—LADIES’ COMMON 
ROOM—ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT—ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


WELTON. 


For erection of a bridge over the river Till at Broxholme 
Ford. Messrs. THropp & HarpinG, engineers, 29 Broad- 
gate, Lincoln. 


Taylor . ‘ : £730 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons . 729 0 O 
Cliffe 124 1550S 
Baines 694 0 0 
Middleton : 649 0 0 
H. 8. & W. Close. : 645.12 6 
Horton, Lincoln (accepted) . 594 0 3 


WIDDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR. 
For erecting studio, stables, kennels, &c., at Gamble Cot. 
Mr. R. Watson, architect, Newton Abbot. 


Blake £750 0 0 
Goss - ‘ H : : : ; ; 633 0 0 
Badcock +>... : ‘ ; : 2 ; 555 0 0 
Smaridge : : Ay lig, : 3 : 520 0 0 
Foaden . : A : : d ; : 500 0 O 
Crocker . : , ; : : 4 : 447 0 0 
Provuse, Leusdon, near Ashburton (accepted) 375 10 0 


WINCHESTER, 
For supplying and laying about 500 feet of 9-inch pipe 


sewer, &c., at Greenhills. Mr. W. B. Hutt, sur- 

veyor, Southampton. 
Wilcox .. : F £221 18 6 
Costen & Co. 202 10 0 
Butt’ -. é ; 190 15 0 
Playfair & Toole 186 0 0 
Wort & Way. 179 10 0 
Douglas : 164 0 0 
Macdonald . ; ; ‘ 1 Seay 162 18 10 
Watson, Weston-super-Mare (accepted) 160 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Unper the direction of Mr. C. Jones, borough surveyor, 
Ealing, the ‘‘ Boyle” system of natural ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump ”’ ventilators, has been 
applied to the Drayton Green schools, Ealing. 


Av the annual meeting of Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, 
Ltd., Mr. A. Greenwood referred to the considerable in- 
crease in work turned out, making the profit nearly twice 
what it was in the previous year. Slackness was his de- 
scription of the condition of the engineering and tool depart- 
ments ; the electrical engineering department also showed a 
falling off, though there they were fairly well employed. The 
Chairman referred, among other matters, to the high price of 
fuel, and the anxiety which manufacturers felt, at threatened 


legislation in regard to collieries. The increased burdens im- ; 


posed by legislation, and in rates and taxes, made the pro- 
spect anything but hopeful for manufacturers, and unem- 
ployment must probably ensue. 


Tue selection of Wembley Park as a site for exhibition 
grounds testified to the shrewdness of the late Sir KE. 
Watkin. It is a picturesque region. The ground is now 
available for a different purpose. Messrs. Mabbett & Edge 
will on the 18th inst. sell by auction freehold building sites 
for residences, shops, and a bank, formerly part of the Wem- 
bley Park Estate. As it is within about twelve minutes’ 
from the Marylebone station and the Baker Street station 
the accessibility of the estate is evident. 


In connection with their improved firewood-preparing 
plant, M. Glover & Co., firewood and firelighter machinery 
specialists, of Holbeck Lane, Leeds, make a very cleverly 
designed and effective labour-saving device for expeditiously 
picking up, straightening and bundling firewood sticks. The 
operation is carried out by two of their machines working in 
combination. For smaller users, of course, there is nothing 
to beat their popular improved ‘“ Excelsior’’ firewood foot 
bundling machine. M. Glover & Co. have several specialties 
in “Ideal’’ saw-guards, benches, saw-sharpening machines, 
safety circular planing machine cutter blocks, and are 
pleased to furnish fuller particulars on receipt of a line from 


! prospective customers. 


As Supplied 
to 


Corporations, 
Cement 
Works, 
&e., cc. 


1 is 
fi) 


‘t 


7 


A'S’ 


Complies with 
the British 
Standard | 

Specification 


for Portland 


Cement. 


i 


/ 


W. & T. AVERY, Ltd., soho Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 


ol 
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A new Wilts and Dorset bank has been erected at Zetland 
Road, Bristol, from the designs of Mr. G. M. Silley, of 
17 Craven Street, London. It is a fine building in a very 
prominent position, the stone used being selected Monk’s 
Park stone from the quarries of The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 
Mr. E. T. Moore, of Redland, was the builder. 

Tur Dental Hospital, Oxford Street, Manchester, has 
just been erected from the designs of Messrs. C. Heathcote 
& Sons, of Manchester, by Messrs. Wilson & Tofts, builders, 
also of Manchester. The whole of the Whitbed Portland 
stone from the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., was prepared ready 
for fixing by Messrs. F. M. & H. Nuttall. 


VARIETIES. 

Tur Congress of Public Health will be opened to-morrow 
at Buxton. 

Ir is proposed to erect at Swansea, South Wales, at a 
cost of 80,000/., a new-training college. 

At a cost of 5,000]. it has been decided to erect new offices 
for the Essex education committee at Chelmsford. 

Messrs. R. M’Atprne & Sons, of Glasgow, have obtained 
the contract for the power station in Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
cost will be about 60,0007. 

THE Cambridge county education committee have resolved 
to support the scheme for erecting a women’s training college 

_for the eastern counties. 

.  Owrne to the success of Mons. ‘Sem’s Exhibition of Cari- 
catures at the Fine Art Society’s, 148 New Bond Street, it 
will remain open during the rest of July. 

Two blocks of school buildings at a cost of over 19,000/. are 
proposed to be erected by the Urban District Council of 
Leyton, Essex. 

THE site has now been obtained at Ross-on-Wye, Here- 
‘fordshire, for the new secondary schools, and work is to be 
commenced at once. 

THE Aberystwyth Town Council are applying for a loan 
for the erection of twenty additional working class dwellings 
to be erected in Poplar Row and Skinner Street. 


Security £4,432,626. 


'45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL 
76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—-MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. © 


| Head Offices 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Head Offices : 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
Established 1782. 
FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED. £44,000,000. 
The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 


London Agent— 


LIFT 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH EDITION: 
Telegraphic Address: “ HYDRAULIC, -BEDS,” 
‘Telephone No, 214. 


. ©, AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Tue Hertford County Association have decided as soon as 
possible to obtain a site for the erection of a drill hall at 
Watford for the Yeomanry artillery and infantry in that 
town. 

THE erection of a new organ chamber and vestries at 
the estimated cost of 2,000/. at the St. Paul’s Church, Craig- 
ydon, is to be commenced so that the work may be completed 
by the end of the year. 

A pDEPUTATION from the Burton-on-Trent Council is to 
visit Germany in order to ascertain whether vertical retorts 
are advantageous. The gasworks of the town are to be re- 
constructed at a cost af probably 30,0001. 

THe Paddington Borough Council are about to sell the 
freehold site and buildings of the old-baths and washhouses 
in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, and with the proceeds to erect 
new establishments in other parts of the borough. 

THe Woking District Council invite tenders for the con- 
struction of about eight miles of stoneware and cast-iron pipe 
sewers, manholes and pumping station. They are to be 
delivered before noon on August 11. 

Tue Rawtenstall Education Authority have resolved to 
build a new Council school at Alder Grange, to accommodate 
about 650 scholars, at a cost, including furnishing, of 9,3601. 
Application will be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow the money. 

A vERDIcT of accidental death was returned at the inquest 
held upon the two steeplejacks who fell from a stack a distance 
of 100 feet. The father of one of the men, a steeplejack of 
experience, stated he considered the stack unsafe from the 
time it was put up. 

Ar Clydebank Dean of Guild Court plans were passed for 
the erection of a Congregational church in Fifth Street, 
Radnor Park. Plans were also passed for the erection of a 
temporary Roman Catholic church in Duntocher Road, 
capable of accommodating 1,000 persons. 

It was stated at a Local Government Board inquiry at 
Enfield into the application of the District Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow 6,788/. for the purchase of land for the pur- 
pose of a gravel pit that after reserving building frontages 
the Council would obtain sufficient gravel to represent a 
return of 19,3601. 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street- 


LONDON. Ww. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 


2 @ the 
Durability 
@ of the ordinary 
@ 2 so-called * best’? 
-" sash lines at prac- 
tically THE SAME 
PRICE. : 


IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


e 
& IT IS USED by the Best 


< Builders. 
I) OO ——— SEE Eee 
S WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Tue Shropshire Education Authority propose to erect a 
girls’ school at Newport, to cost 5,000/. ;.one at Wem, to cost 
6,000/. ; one at Ludlow, 5,0001., 
cost 6,0007. The Ludlow Grammar School is also to be en- 
larged at a cost of 3,2001. 

AtTHouGH the end of this month will close the estate and 
building land sales for the season, prices have been im- 
proving at the Mart, and a spirit of hopefulness is being 
exhibited, and it is expected that those properties coming 
into the market in the latter part of September, October and 
November will fetch better prices than has been the case for 
the past two or three years. 

Tue Norwich Building Trades Conciliation Board have 
been able to render services to the building business during 
the year. Points which had been in dispute in regard to the 
rules affecting carpenters and bricklayers have been amicably 
settled by the board. One or two matters which had also 
been outstanding in regard to the rules affecting masons were 
dealt with at the meeting and adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both masters and men. Questions affecting the working rules 
of plumbers may have to be considered in the near future, 
but no difficulties are anticipated. Codes of working rules 
affecting the local building trades have now been signed by 
representatives on both sides, and will remain in force until 
1911. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 
CARDIFF. 


A Heatra Exursirion was opened on Monday at Cardiff 
in connection with the twenty-fourth Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute. The exhibition, which will close on Wednesday 
next, is being held in a temporary wooden building at the 
back of the new Town Hall in Cathays Park. The structural 


area is not a large one, but all available space has been | 


utilised for the seventy odd stalls. After the opening speech 
by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff the chairman of the judges, 
Dr. Philip Boobbyer, read the following list of awards :— 
Silver Medals. 
J. Blakeborough & Sons—Boyd’s water-main drilling and 
- tapping apparatus. 


and one at Whitchurch to | 


~~ TONKS, L~* 


BIRMINGHAM. 
TONKS’ 


British Sanitary Co.—Self-acting earth-closet. 
Burn Bros.—Cast-iron drain and soil-pipe fittings. 
Constable & Son—‘‘ Perfect ’’ refuse collecting van. 


Cornes & Haighton—Combination range, copper, and 


i bath. 


J. Duckett & Son— 
range. 

Joseph W. Lovibond—Colour educator. 
Accident ambulance. 
Massey & Warner, Ltd.—‘‘ Lyon type 


‘‘Sabden’’ isolated syphonic closet 


Goddard, 4 
disinfector. 

Slack & Brownlow—Hospital filter with thermometer, 
for providing sterile water. 

Spencer, Heath & George, Ltd.—Educational gymnastic 
outfits. 


steam 


Bronze Medals. 


Adams-Hydraulics, Ltd.—Conical cross-bar penstocks, 

Bayer Co.—Autan disinfectant. 

Bennet Furnishing Co.—Adjustable school-desk. 

Bennet Furnishing Co.—Portable platform and galleries. 

J. Blakeborough & Sons—Screwdown hydrant, adaptable 
to ball-hydrant connection. 

Mrs. Fanny Bush—Pure Welsh health-flannel. ; 

Combination Collapsible Ventilator Co.—Sash (automatic 
opening) ventilator. 

“England ’’ Works—Ball-bearing door pivot. 

Thomas Richard Freeman—Washed and sterilised flock. 

Kirtley & Son, Ltd.—Mowbray earth-closet hatch ; Mow- 
bray tipping ash-bin. 

H. C. Slingsby—Sliding-wheel trollies and trucks. 

Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd.—Combination 
heating and cooking range. 

Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd.—The “‘ Burkone ”’ 
fire. 

Taroads Syndicate, Ltd.—Tar spraying machine. 

Henry Thompson—Set-pot steam-destroyer. 

W. Summerscales & Son, Ltd.—Steam-jacketed cooking 
pans. 

G. Howson & Sons, Ltd.—Range of two (No. 34) urinals. 

G. Howson & Sons, Ltd.—Porcelain bath with broad and 
anti-splash rim. 


TRADE tp 


MARK 


o 


SHEE EiITerincsS 


AS USED IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF 


GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, &c. 


CLEED 


CME 


CAUTION. — All Tonks’ 
Stripping and Studs 


are 


— marked as illustration. — 


Flush for Bookcases. _ 
2553 Iron Strip. 


2586 Brass Strip. 


Plates for Ditto. 


2552 Steel. 
2585 Brass. 


CKED 


None guaranteed  inter- 


changeable unless marked 


——— 4s illustration, 


These Fittings, when used with a 


shelf sufficiently strong in itself to 


bear the weight, will Support With- 


out Strain more than Half.a Ton. 
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H. C. Slingsby—Extension ladder. 

Rowe Bros. & Co., Ltd.—Lead pipes. 

Dansyz Virus, Ltd.—Dansyz Virus of recent preparation. 

Eagle Range and Gas Co., Ltd.—New Premier Eagle 
range. 

Goddard, Massey & Warner, 
machine. 

The Underwriters’ Fire Appliances, Ltd.—The ‘‘ Accu- 
rate’’ fire extinguisher. 

T. G. Williams & Co.—Mack slabs for partitions and 
roofs. 

The Sanitary Publishing Co., Ltd.—Standard books on 
sanitary science. 

The exhibits are grouped under three divisions. Following 
the order of the catalogue the first stall under Division ‘‘ A ”’ 
(Science. in relation to Hygiene) is No. 30—Dansyz Virus, 
Ltd., which shows the modern methods of waging war against 
rats and mice. Dr. Dansyz, of Paris, after researches at the 
Pasteur Institute, discovered this bacteriological preparation, 
which, though harmless to other animals, exterminates the 
vermin. The preparation in the tubes is mixed with water, 
in this bread is soaked and then laid down. After the rats 
have eaten the bait they leave their holes in search of air 
_ and water and usually die some distance away. The disease 
quickly infects other rats. The vendors emphasise the neces- 
sity of employing Dansyz Virus in proportion to the extent 
of the nuisance, as an inadequate application can have no 
noticeable results. The annual damage done by rats in this 
country is estimated at 5,000,000/. People in town and 
country alike suffer, and architects, builders, and everyone 
else must welcome any potent remedy. This new scientific 
method was a few months ago publicly applauded by Sir. J. 
Crichton-Browne. 

Division ‘‘ B’’ deals with hygiene of special classes, trades 
and professions. Messrs. J. Blakeborough & Sons, of Brig- 
house, Yorks, show their work as hydraulic engineers on two 
stands, and make a good display of fire-valves, fire-buckets, 
standpipes, hose-unions and hose-cradles. These constitute 
only one department. There are in addition various valves 
and hydrants, cocks, boiler mountings and other high-class 
specialities. They received a silver medal for Boyd’s patent 
drilling and tapping apparatus for inserting ferrules in 
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water-mains under pressure and a bronze medal for a screw- 
down hydrant adaptable to ball-hydrant connection. The 
judges, in viewing the stand of Adams-Hydraulics, Ltd., 
were impressed by their patent conical cross-bar penstocks, 
which are made to stand a great pressure without warping 


or twisting. The lids are concave and the wedges are formed ~ 


on an independent bridge over the centre so as to equalise the 
pressure around the entire face’when the door is closed. Other 
exhibitors in this division are H. C. Slingsby, Messrs. Wilson 
& Stockall and Messrs. Constable & Son. 

There are three classes in Division ‘C.’’ W. Summer- 
scales & Sons, Ltd., show under Class I. the “‘ Challenge Re- 
nown’’ washing machine and hydro-extractor. The latter 
is of the suspended type and removes the necessity for a 
heavy foundation. The manufacturers in all their work aim 
at high excellence in the general finish as well as in the 
bearings and gearing of their machinery for both laundry 
and kitchen. The ‘‘ Chef ’’ steaming closets are made in inde- 
pendent sections and may be built up to any practicable 
number of compartments, the capacity of each being fifty-six 
pounds of fish, vegetables, or puddings. The doors have four 
locking bolts. The stand includes a steam-jacketed cooking 
pan fitted with a steam and cold-water valve. Messrs. Heenan 
& Froude have sent a model of the 100-ton back-feed destructor 
they recently completed for the Wood Green Urban Council. 
The steam is used for generating electricity. The company 
have this year so far booked orders from the authorities at 
Rotherham, Wallasey, Dorking, Coventry, and of Havre, in 
France. Mack fireproof slabs are shown by 7. G. Williams & 
Co., the local agents. The ‘‘ Mack’’ fireproof wedge block 
flooring is laid on the lower flanges of the joists. The blocks 
are manufactured by J. A. King & Co. to firmly interlock, 
and are easily sawn to any desired size and shape. The slabs 
are used for ceilings, partitions, floors, roofs, pugging and 
similar purposes when a light though strong material is 
needed. Sessions & Sons, Ltd., as local manufacturers and 
merchants, are well represented by a stock of mantelpieces, 
fire grates, sinks, tanks, &c. They are agents for ‘‘ Ruberoid ”’ 
roofing and ‘‘ Eternit’’ slates. 

Under Class II.—dealing with water supply and sewerage 
—is the substantial exhibit of George Howson & Sons, Ltd., 
which includes sinks, lavatories, baths, water-closets, urinals, 
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and a post-mortem table. Some of these are as supplied to 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary, the architect of which 
is Mr. Edwin T. Hall, V.P.R.I.B.A. As specimens of 
fireclay goods the exhibits repay scrutiny. In addi- 
tion they are evidence of ingenious contrivance. These 
two qualities are illustrated by the bath in white porcelain 
enamelled fireclay with a very broad rounded rim suitable 
for sitting on and curved inside to act as an anti-splash. 
The fitting is in gunmetal and can be adjusted so as to render 
it impossible for an attendant through malice or carelessness 
to fill a bath with water above the desired temperature. A 
bronze medal was awarded for this and also for the range 
of two urinals (No, 34) with auto-syphon cistern, full backs, 
gunmetal and copper supply pipes and fittings. The post- 
mortem table is a splendid porcelain slab revolving on an 
enamelled iron base ; the table can be fixed by a screw. The 
‘“Mural”’ asylum w.c. combination is fitted with a patent 
asylum pull, &c. Messrs. Birch, Killon & Co. show the 
‘* Fiddian ’’ distributor and filter on a circular bed by means 
of a complete model, and also a full-sized travelling sewage- 
sprinkler. The County Medical Officer of Health for Stafford 
declared to a Royal Commission that he considered ‘ Fid- 
dian’s’’ the best of the non-power-driven distributors. . The 
sprinklers cover the whole surface of the filter evenly in very 
small doses irrespective of the rate of flow, thereby avoiding 
a shortcoming of some systems. These distributors have been 
giving entirely satisfactory results in connection with country 
houses, isolation hospitals and sanatoria, schools, villages, 
and towns. The anti-flooding traps of Geo. Couzens & Sons 
were awarded a medal by the Sanitary Institute some two 
or three years ago. The principle is quite simple and the 
traps have proved very effective in the prevention of flooded 
basements throughout the kingdom. They also stock in the 
City Road Works, Cardiff, a ball-valve trap for street gutter 
drains of various sizes. Messrs. Couzens have a hinge which 
allows of casements being cleaned on the outside without the 
employment of ladders. Rowe Brothers & Co., Ltd., have sent 
flushing cisterns, baths and lavatories, water closets, and a 
good show of lead pipes and accessories to demonstrate their 
capacity for meeting the requirements of architects and 
builders. At their City Lead Works in Bristol they 
manufacture sheet lead, lead pipes, lead wire and tapes. 
lead sashweights, plumbers’ and tinmen’s solder, white lead 


corroders and grinders. Their principal showrooms in Bristol 
are supplemented by stores in Liverpool, Exeter, Birming- 
ham and other places. 

Class III. is made up of exhibits for heating, lighting and 
ventilating. The ‘“‘ Devon”’ fire is shown by Candy d& Co., 
Ltd., in many different colours and designs in majolica, 
faience, and glazed briquettes. At some other exhibitions 
Messrs. Candy & Co. have demonstrated practically the heat- 
giving qualities of the. ‘‘Devon”’ fire. This is impossible 
in Cardiff ; but it can scarcely be necessary when the results 
of Government and other tests can be quoted to enquirers 
as to their smoke consumption and heat-productive powers. 
The fires are sold at prices to suit varying purses. Messrs. 
Cornes & 'Haighton exhibit a complete ‘‘ Model Cottager 
Combination Range, Copper and Bath,”’ and it could not fail 
to attract attention in Wales, where workmen’s clubs and 
institutes are constantly setting up artisans’ dwellings and 
in a large number of cases installing their combination. Their 
experience as housing specialists has enabled them to make 
one small fire perform the work of two or three, for it warms 
the oven and hotplate, heats the boiler and copper, and inci- 
dentally the scullery, which is also the bathroom. The fact 
that five thousand model cottages throughout the country 
have been fitted with their specialities is proof alone of con- 
-spicuous merits. In addition they have been awarded honours 
in various exhibitions. Two well-deserved bronze medals 
testify to the merits of the large display by The Standard 
Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., on two stalls. About two 
months ago we described their ‘‘ Burkone’”’ fire, which is de- 
signed to effect an economy in coal consumption. This must 
be attained, for attention. twice.a day is sufficient to keep 
the fire going. Thirteen suites are shown, all of which are of 
no small artistic merit. A new design for a. mantel register 
by Mr. C, F. A. Voysey is exhibited: for the first time, 
as well as others by various architects. Their ‘‘ Improved 
Municipal’’ combination heating and cooking stove is most 
compact. It can be fitted with a high-pressure bath boiler 
if desired. 

Division ‘‘D’’ comprises personal and domestic hygiene 
—a subject of unprecedented prominence at the present time. 
A healthy mind and a healthy body are equally the aim 
of modern educational authorities. In consequence gym- 
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nasium outfitters like Messrs. Spencer, Heath & George must 
qualify themselves to be experts. Stall No, 10 shows some 
of the many appliances they have installed throughout the 
country. The firm frequently find that architects, when de- 
signing a gymnasium, have failed to provide for its special 
requirements, and as a result costly and troublesome altera- 
tions have to be carried out after the structure is completed 
before the apparatus can be introduced. Messrs. Spencer, 
Heath & George therefore offer their experience to advise as 
to the best height for a gymnasium, locations of door and 
windows, artificial lighting, position of radiators, &c. They 
recently equipped Dartmouth College gymnasium with a 
complete set of portable apparatus which can be all cleared 
away and the floor left free in fifteen minutes. The Bennet 
Furnishing Co., Ltd., cater for educational authorities on 
scientific lines. They have introduced a combination physics 
and chemical bench for secondary schools, &c., an easel with 
the two pegs replaced by a simple spring, adjustable desks, 
roll-top desks, and many other things to increase efficiency. 
Their portable platform in tiers is converted into an orna- 
mental cabinet when not in use. They can be set up ready 
for use by one man in fifteen minutes. The invention is 
highly ingenious, and should fill a very general want. 


AN IRISH MODEL COTTAGE. 


THE new cottages which have been constructed under the 
auspices of the Local Government Board of Ireland do not 
appear to be less free from smoke than their predecessors, 
if the following epistle to the Delvin. District Council from 
an occupier can be taken as generally correct :— 
Gentlemen,—I am one of those persons that never com- 
plain and who never say ‘‘die’’ whilst there is a ‘‘ shot in 
the locker,’’ but now that I have tried my last remedy and 
failed miserably in removing the smoke from my dungeon of 
darkness, I must call for aid from your kind and charitable 
Board. I have ripped open the back, belly, and side of this 
infernal chimney, and even put a coaxeyorum on its summit, 
but, wonderful to relate, the smoke retreated hastily, made 
for the windows, and would not even look at my coaxeyorum. 
So great is the suction downwards that no lark can warble 
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o’er, no jackdaw or jay can touch its summit, else they will 
get sucked down and cremated in this inferno. 

I may break, I may tatter, the house as I will, 

But the smell of the smoke will hang round it still. 

The walls are in mourning, the ceiling the same, and 
my wardrobe, &c., saturated with the intolerable smell of 
smoke. It is said that the microbe thrives in smoke, but if 
that is true, I am very unfortunate, very ; but I do not think 
he could live one night in this sulphurous gas. At any rate, 
this tiny invader would get a nicer climate to build his nest 
than in my poor throat. Gentlemen, this is an age of pro- 
gress, when the world is up in arms against bad sewerage, 
bad ventilation, and last, though not least, smoky chimneys. 
I will ask you to join that noble brigade of reformers, and 
make a test case of my dreary abode. In conclusion, I must 
tell you that I am a widower, and mean to have another try 
in the matrimonial market, and select a fair colleen, only 
I would be afraid I might be indicted for womanslaughter 
if she got suffocated, but the two stone-hearted District Coun- 
cillors should be in the dock also, because they would not 
even look into the black hole of Caleutta, for it is nothing 
else. My case is urgent then; so I want you to send your 
eminent architect to devote some of his wonderful powers to 
abate the’nuisance. I am told he can see through a brick, 
and, if possible, turn the chimney upside down. Give me 
a chance to pay rent and to breathe my native air once more, 
and you will have a double-barrelled blessing of some unknown 
one and your good old tenant, (Signed) 

The epistle was successful, for an order was made that 
the house be inspected and tenders for repair considered. 


A sENSATION has been caused in Dundee by the announce- 
ment that a private company has been formed with a capital 
of 200,000/. to supply energy in opposition to the Corporation. 
It is proposed to generate electricity in the district near 
coal pits, to obtain wayleaves for the distribution from the 
railway companies, and to supply mill owners, local authori- 
ties, collieries, &c., at a rate of not more than 3d. per unit. 
The company states that it is entitled to generate and convey 
it along railway wayleaves, supplying all works which it can 
get at from the railway, without parliamentary sanction. 
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MESSRS. CHUBB’S NEW FACTORY. 


In the order of things, it would be puzzling if such a firm as 
Messrs. Chubb did not, as time went on, advance accordingly. 
We must remember they have been labouring for public 


security not only in England, but in the Colonies and else- 
where, during the long period of ninety years. There could 
not have been greater ardour when the firm started than there 
is to-day. For we can no more associate age with Chubb than 
weakness with their locks and safes. It was characteristic of 
the firm that the ninetieth birthday was celebrated not only 
by a festival in Wolverhampton, which is closely connected 
with the reputation of Messrs. Chubb, but by the laying of 
the foundation-stone of a new factory. The friends of the 
firm are countless, and a large number of them attended on 
Thursday of last week in order that the new venture might 
start under the happiest auspices. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Sir George Hayter Chubb, the grandson of the founder 
of the great business, with a silver trowel presented by the 
architect, Mr. Gordon Stanham. The health of the firm was 
proposed by Lord Wolverhampton, who said he represented all 
varieties of opinion in the town in proposing such a toast. 
It was accepted with sincere cordiality, and everyone present 
joined in congratulations to a firm who are desirous, if 
possible, to surpass their successes in the past by work which 
will redound not only to their own satisfaction, but which will 
uphold the reputation of the country in mechanics and metal- 
working. It is needless to say The Architect joins in the 
good wishes which so memorable an occasion calls forth from 
all admirers of inventiveness, straightforwardness and enter- 
prise. 


A RESOLUTION was passed at the Wallasey Conference of 
Urban Councillors to the following effeet :—‘‘ That this con- 
ference of Urban District Councils of England and. Wales 
heartily approves of the general provisions of the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill, and. respectfully urges that no 
amendment be accepted which will lessen the powers proposed 
to be conferred on urban districts, or which will interpose 
any authority between urban councils and the Local Govern- 
ment Board.’” 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
DECORATORS. 


An Association of Master Painters has been formed to pro- 
mote and protect the interests generally of the decorating and 
allied trades in the Metropolitan area. Hitherto no such 
organisation has existed, and the need for one must often 
have been felt by every member of the trade. 

It is stated in the official announcement that it is 
recognised, however, that it will be futile to attempt to 
carry out the objects of the Association unless those in whose 
interests it has been established will bestir themselves and 
wake from the apathy in which they have indulged for so 
long. 

The decorating craft is so many-sided and involves such 
long training and skill that it is specially exposed to injury 
from unfair and irregular competition, and it is therefore 
the duty of those who have any regard for their trade 
interests to at once decide to become members of the Associa- 
tion, and an appeal is now made to them to do so, for it is 
only by combination that any real good can be effected. 

There have grown up in London certain practices and 
customs in the trade which do not exist in the Provinces, 
and which press very hardly on. the master decorator, and 
primarily it is to combat and remedy these that this 
Association has been established: 

One of the first objects of the Association will be to en- 
deavour to remedy the abuses which have arisen in connection 
with the discounts on wall-papers, and the methods of trade 
discounts generally, which require much. consideration so 
that the tradesman may secure a fair and moderate profit 
on all goods supplied by or through him. " 

No tradesmen object to healthy, legitimate and business- 
like competition, but it is felt that they certainly ought not 
to allow fheir business interests to be interfered with by 
wealthy firms who can afford to take business in one depart- 
ment at a loss, by making up for that loss in another de- 
partment. : 

Another very. serious question which ought to interest 
all in the trade is that of apprentices. Many know to their 
cost that owing in a great measure to the apathy of masters, 
there are many men applying for employment who are not 
so competent as they profess to be, and have nothing what- 
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ever to show that they are tradesmen, and there is no doubt 
room for great improvement in that direction. 

On these questions and all others of paramount import- 
ance to the London decorator, the Association will seek: to 
use its influence, and the value of that influence will neces- 
sarily be in proportion to the support accorded to the Asso- 
ciation by the decorators in London, whom it is intended to 
benefit. 

At present there is no entrance fee, and liability in joining 
the Association is limited to the annual subscription of 
one guinea; individual membership with the National 
Association of Master House Painters and Decorators of 
England and Wales Incorporated, with which Association it 
has been arranged to affiliate, being quite optional. 

The president is Mr. H. Campbell (Campbell, Smith & 
Co., Ltd.) ; the vice-president, Mr. J. Anderson ; the trea- 
surer, Mr, J. J. Honeychurch, and the secretary, Mr. A. 
Davidson, 21 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


ROSYTH NAVAL BASE. 


OrpEerRs have, it is currently reported, come from the 
Admiralty to Sir John Jackson, Ltd., to proceed no further 
with the sinking of the steel caisson at Rosyth. . From this 
it is inferred, says the Glasgow Herald, that the naval 
authorities are satisfied that there is no need to probe the 
sea bottom further. The fact that a little steamer has been 
engaged in bringing up the heavy rings of metal which were 
placed inside the cylinder for the purpose of weighting it, 
and thereby testing the strength of the strata on which it is 
resting, gives support to the prevailing opinion. Fully 100 
tons of this metal have been transferred from the caisson to 
the ballast bank at Charlestown, where the remainder of the 
contractor’s plant is lying. It is nearly a year and eight 
months since the work of sinking the cylinder was begun, 
and it was then expected that the lapse of a few menths 
would see the completion of the operations, but instructions 
came more than once to continue the sinking to a depth much 
greater than that originally contracted for. Delay was 
occasioned, too, by lengthened periods of exceptionally rough 
weather and other exigencies. The cylinder has proved the 
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nature of the sea bottom to a depth of 105 feet. At 100 feet 
the rock resembled shale in colour, and is very heavy. Some 
minor operations require still to be undertaken, and material 
is being brought forward for the purpose. As boring opera- 
tions were suspended some time ago, the stoppage of the 
sinking puts an end to the testing of the strata—work which 
has been proceeding for several years. 

To the progress of the work at Rosyth the water difficulty 
is proving a stumbling-block. The efforts made to get a 
supply direct from the Glenquey Burn into the main pipe, 
which has been completed for more than a year, were not 
encouraged by the heritors, and it is feared that there is no 
alternative but to wait till the reservoir is completed. Any- 
one who has visited the spot and seen particularly the extra- 
ordinary character of the strata which has had to be pene- 
trated at a certain part of the puddle-trench to a depth of 
over 200 feet, cannot fail to realise that the work must 
necessarily be slow. A well-informed authority sets the date 
for the completion of the reservoir at not less than eighteen 
months ahead. A man of wide experience in reservoir- 
making declared the other day that the hole was the worst 
he had ever been in. Under such conditions there -is little 
hope of Rosyth being supplied with water from Glenquey 
at any time short of a year and a half. 


AN interim report of the buildings sub-committee of the 
London County Council recommends that all gates on the 
staircases are to be removed. It is contemplated also to have 
wider gates to the playgrounds. The desire is to ficilitate 
egress in case of panic. 


THE Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors and 
the Master Builders’ Association have directed attention to 
the practice of the Corporation in retaining, in connection 
with building contracts, 10 per cent. of the contract price for 
a period of twelve months after the completion of the work, 
and have urged that the keeping in hand of that amount for 
the period named worked a hardship on, and meant a loss 
to, the contractors. The finance committee recommend that 
in future one half of the 10 per cent. be paid on the expira- 
tion of six months, and the other half at the end of twelve 
‘months. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE CITY. 
In his report to the streets committee of the Public Health 
Department of the Corporation of London Mr. A. A, Voysey, 
the official electrical engineer, says :— 

While I recognise the importance of economy and the 
consequent need to use existing material as much as possible, 
I think I ought to point out the unsatisfactory condition of 
London in the matter of lamp-standards, and especially 


electric lamp-standards. The design is usually left to an. 


ironfounder’s draughtsman, Mr. Norman, Shaw has very 
kindly given his gratuitous aid in matters affecting the 
appearance of London, and I think his help might very well 
be asked. If new posts are found to be necessary, I think 
some endeavour should be made to redeem the reputation of 
London in this matter. 

I will restate my main conclusions :— 

1. That the illumination on a horizontal surface 4 feet 
from the ground is a sufficient indication of the useful hght 
in a street. 

2. That the minimum value of such illumination is the 
most important factor in good lighting. 

3. That such minimum should not be less than one-tenth 
of 1 candle-foot. 

4. That this illumination can be approximately obtained 
by 1l-ampére flame arc-lamps with yellow-flame carbons, 
spaced approximately as at present, either on standards av 
204 feet, as in Holborn Viaduct, or centrally hung, as in 
Cannon Street, at 28 feet from the ground. 

5. That a more even distribution of light and a more 
economical result can be secured by the centrally suspended 
lamp at 28 feet than by the lamp at 204 feet on a standard. 

6. That economy and efficiency require the treatment of 
main streets and side streets together. 

7. That a demonstration should be made in the side streets 

of centrally hung arc-lamps as soon as possible. 
‘ 8. That about 6,000/. a year may be saved and a doubling 
of the average illumination throughout the City streets 
effected by flame arc lighting assisted by a few metallic fila- 
ment lamps where arc-lamps have not a sufficient area for 
economical lighting. 

9. That where central suspension is used, it.should be 


without lowering gear in broad streets and with lowering 
gear in narrow streets. 

10. That any new standards which may be required 
should be designed according to the advice of some reliable 
guide, such as Mr. Norman Shaw. 

11. That the lighting hours can be reconsidered with a 
view to economy, without prejudice to lighting efficiency. 

12. That the question of reducing the lighting in the 
main streets at midnight should be considered, 

In order to obtain as soon as possible the great advantages 
in economy and better lighting that I showed to be possible, I 
think a small demonstration should be invited from both 
companies in the side streets, and some of the streets ad- 
joining Cannon \Street would be very suitable for the pur- 
pose. I also think it would be a great advantage if a pro- 
visional decision were come to as to whether the lighting is 
to be divided between the two companies, and, if so, in what 
proportions. If that is done, and the side-street demonstra- 
tion of lighting found satisfactory, then the way will be 
clear for the preparation of complete plans and specifica- 
tions for lighting the whole of the City, and instructions 
might be given accordingly. 

I ought to acknowledge the assistance kindly given me by 
the police, by Mr. Engineer in the lighting and extinguish- 
ing of gas-lamps for testing purposes, and in supplying me 
with details of gas costs; also the assistance given by those 
in my office, which entailed night work. Both the electric 
supply companies afforded me every facility to measure the 
current given to the lamps during test, and at their own 
expense made the temporary arrangements which were re- 
quired in Cannon Street for testing purposes. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES IN GLASGOW. 


A report to the Glasgow city improvements committee by 
Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city engineer, submitted sketch 
plans of the proposed block of workmen’s dwellings at the 
south-east corner of the ground at Kennyhill, fronting 
Cumbernauld Road, together with a probable estimate of the 
cost and rental, The plans show provision for sixteen 
houses, each having two compartments and scullery; eight 
houses, each having a living-room, small bedroom and scul- 
lery; and three shops, with basements. Mr. M‘Donald 
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estimates the total cost of the building at 53,4501. if erected 
with front walls of stone, similar to those already built. 
The probable rental, calculated from figures supplied by Mr. 
Menzies, would be as follows:—Four houses of two apart- 
ments and scullery, at 8/. per annum, 32l. ; twelve houses of 
two apartments and scullery, at 81. 10s., 1027.; two houses 
of living-room and bedroom, at 51., 101. ; six houses of living- 
room, bedroom and scullery, at 51. 15s., 541. 10s. ; one shop, 
with basement, at 251., 25/.; two shops, with basement, at 
201., 401.; total estimated rental, 243]. 10s. Deducting 25 
per cent. of total rental for taxes, repairs and management, 
601. 17s. 6d., and 5 per cent. on total estimated cost, being 
34 per cent. for interest and 13 per cent. for sinking fund, 
1721. 10s., there remains a net rental of 101. 2s. 6d.; at 
twenty years’ purchase, 2021. 10s., equal to ds. 8d. per square 
yard for the 1,100 square yards required for the buildings. 
The committee recommend that only three shops, instead of 
six, as shown on said plans, be provided in the proposed 
buildings; that the plans and report, subject to the fore- 
going alteration, be approved of; that the erection of the 
buildings, in accordance with 'the plans, as’ now amended, 
be proceeded with as soon as the necessary tenders for the 
work have been obtained and accepted; and that Mr. John 
St. Stewart be appointed méasurer in connection therewith, 
upon the usual terms and cénditions.” ; % 


AMERICAN GLASS TRADE. ~~” 


In the report of Mr. Consul: Powell,. Philadelphia, on the , 
trade last year, he says the glass industry of the United 
States has grown enormously ‘since-1850, when the value of. 
the output was about $4,590,000 (900,000/.), while in 1905 
it had advanced to $79,000,000 (15,800,0007.). Although 
there has been a very marked advance in the glass industry 
itself, the development has been in respect to the quality 
of the glass produced, rather than in the new methods of 
applying glass to commercial uses, or indeed until recently 
any improvements in the actual manufacturing process, 
Since 1900 the glass manufacturers in the United States 
have made great strides in the direction of cheaper produc- 
tion by the use of machinery for mechanical manipulation 
in the production of window glass, The general improve- 
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ment in factory construction, furnace equipment and installa- 
tion of mechanical blowing machines resulted in an increase 
of $23,000,000 (4,600,0007.) in the value of the output from 
1900 to 1905, which is just $2,000,000 (500,000/.) more than 
the production of glass in 1880. Plate-glass manufacturers 
have recently introduced the production of imitation marble 
out of glass, which is particularly suitable for restaurants, 
hospitals, and other places where cleanliness is essential, for, 
unlike marble, it does not absorb moisture. 

In the manufacture of polished plate glass immense 
strides have been made during the last quarter of a century, 
the works here being very efficiently equipped and capable 
of making plate of all dimensions for glazing, silvering for 
commercial use, while their output capacity is large enough 
to supply the domestic demand. Since 1900 the manufacture 
of cathedral, art and opalescent sheet glass, discs, coloured 
and mixed, figured, ribbed and wire glass has wonderfully 
increased, The use of stained and coloured glass in architec- 
tural ornamentation has latterly assumed large proportions. 


NORWICH SHIREHALL. 


A report has been obtained by the standing joint committee 
on the continued settlement in the front of the old building 
of the Shirehouse from Messrs. John Thompson & Co., of 
Peterborough. The following is an extract:—In order, 


| therefore, to secure the present building we suggest inserting 


a number of rolled-steel joists through the walls at distances 
of (approximately) 5 feet apart, resting upon and bolted to 
longitudinal rolled-steel joists bedded on and surrounded 
with Portland cement concrete, forming a total thickness of 
3 feetvand a width of 5 feet on each side of the front wall, 
the steel joists where they pass through the wall being solidly 
grouted and pinned up with blue brick in cement. By this 
means a practically solid bearing of 12 feet wide would be 
secured, and the weight of the front wall of the building 
would be thus distributed over this enlarged area on a plat- 
form which, if carefully carried out, will form one homo- 
geneous mass of concrete and steel. The cost is estimated at 
about 7001., and the committee have requested Messrs. 
Thompson & Co. to undertake the work themselves if they 
are willing to do so. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Onder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this. Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on_ Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LHGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to recewwe from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested, 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CLEcKHEATON.—Aug. 7,—The Urban District Council invite 
plans and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and tull details on 
deposit of 1/. 1s., returnable on receipt of design, Premiums of 
50/., 307. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars, 
Mr. John H. Linfield, clerk, Town Hail, Cleckheaton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bansury.—July 31.—The education committee invite de- 
signs for a public elementary school. Deposit ll. Mr. 0. J. 
Stockton, town clerk, Town Hall, Banbury. 


Brentwoov.—July 27.—For erection of new schools. 
Messrs. Chancellor & Sons, architects, Chelmsford, Essex. 


Bristou.—July 31.—For making additions to factory, 
Rowley Place, Temple Gate. Mr. Henry Williams, archi- 
tect, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

Brisrou.—Aug. 3.—-For the extension of the cloakrooms 
and telegraph offices at Bristol Joint Station, for the Great 
Western and Midland Railways joint committee. 


Cancutta.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FritH.—Aug. 4.—For carrying out the , 
work of renewals and repairs of the following bridges and 
culverts, for the Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District Council, 
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oan es pare ae t culvert, and Grindlebarn cul- Lonvon.—July 27.—For the extension of existing subway 
viz. :--School bridge, Graintoot cu“ver at the London and North-Western Railway, and other works 


vert, Derwent; Hardenclough bridge, Edale; Burghwash 
bridge, Brough; Tricket bridge, Castleton ; and half of Dale 
End Mill bridge, Ashwood Dale, Buxton. Mr. Thomas Par- 
tington, A.M.I.C.E., Bank Chambers, Market Place, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith. ; } 

DrewsBury.—July 27.—For the various works required in 
erection of six cottages in Wakefield Road, Bank Top. 
Messrs. Barton & Son, architects, Dewsbury. 

Drewssury.—July 30.—For erection of three houses at 
Hightown. Mr. E. Vincent King, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
24 Westgate, Dewsbury. 

Durrinetron.—Aug. 11.—-For erection of an elementary 
school at Durrington, near Worthing. Deposit 21. 2s. Ap- 
ply before July 29 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
county education architect, Education Offices, Horsham. 

East Cowton.—For new church at East Cowton, North- 
allerton, to seat approximately 150. Messrs. Woolfall & 
Eccles, architects, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

EpinsurGH.—July 25.—For alterations and additions at 
Crichton ‘Royal Institution, Dumfries. Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, architects, 13 Young Street, Ndinburgh. 


GLoucESTER.—July 30.—For erection of a mission hall 
and Sunday school in Seymour Road. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. 
J. Fletcher Trew, M.8.A., architect, County Chambers, 
Station Road, Gloucester. 

Gootr.—Aug. 8.—For the various works required in the 
erection of an isolation hospital for twenty-five beds, with 
administrative and laundry blocks. Mr. H. B. Thorp, archi- 
tect, Goole. : 

GrantHam.—July 31.—For the building of an isola- 
tion hospital. Mr. H. C. Rudkin, surveyor, 19 Swinegate, 
Grantham. 

Great Horton (nuan Braprorp).—July 28.—¥For ‘erec- 
tion of a detached house, &. Mr. Sam Spencer, archi- 
tect, Old Bank Chambers, Great Horton, Bradford. 

Hovti.—July 30.—For the work required to complete the 
public hall. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Tretanp.—July 31.—For building a villa residence on a 
site, North Road, Drogheda. Mr. Louis Turley, C.E., archi- 
tect, 17 Laurence Street, Drogheda. 


| chapel and Sunday school. 


in connection therewith, in the parish of Willesden. De- 
posit 51. The Engineer-in-Charge, the Metropolitan 
Water Board, at The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, 
Finchley, N.; or Accountant, Savoy Court, Strand, W.C. 

New Herrineton.—July 27.—For erection of two cot- 
tages adjoining the workmen’s club recreation ground. Mr. 
Wm. Hill, secretary, New Herrington, Fence Houses, co. 
Durham. 

Norra Owerssy.—Aug. 2.—For erection of Wesleyan 
Mr. J. G. Glew, Market Rasen. 

Ovutton Broap.—July 27.—For converting the St. Mark’s 
infant school, Bridge Road, Oulton Broad, Suffolk, into a 
special subjects centre. Mr. W. E. Watkins, secretary, Hdu- 
cation Office, County Hall, Ipswich. 

PrymovutH.—July 28.—For the painter, carpenter, and 
mason’s work at certain of the scattered homes. Mr. W. 
Adams, clerk, 13 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Rapcuirre.—July 27.—For the construction of public con- : 
veniences in the Coronation Park. The Council’s Engineer, 
Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancs. 

RAWTENSTALL.—Aug. 6.—For alterations to Waterfoot 
market buildings. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. J. Johnson, borough ” 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 

Repstnap, (Atnwick).—July 25.—For a new dwelling- 
house near Christon Bank, Redstead. Mr. M. Temple 
Wilson, M.R.S.I., architect and surveyor, Alnwick. 

RickMANSworTH (HErts).—July 29.—For erection and 
completion of a new County Council infants’ school at Mill 
End, Rickmansworth, for the Hertfordshire County Coun- 
cil. Deposit 2/. 2s. County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield, 

Scortanp.—July 25.—For the various trades in e¢onnec- 
tion with alterations and additions at Crichton Royal In- 
stitution, Dumfries. Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 
architects, 14 Young Street, Edinburgh. 

Scortanp.—July 31.—For erection of cottage at Crichton 
Royal Institution, Dumfries. Clerk of Works’ Office. 

ScoTtranp.—July 30.—For the following works in connec- 
tion with erection of extension of hospital at Motherwell :— 
(1) Brickwork and foundations ; (2) joiner, wood, and iron 
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work ; (3) plumbers’ work and drains; (4) plaster, concrete, 
and slab partitions ; (5) iron railings. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. 
J. Burns, town clerk, Motherwell. 

Serrte (Yorks).—July 31.—For mason (labour only), 
joiner, plumber, plasterer, and slater’s work for detached 
house. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

SHErrretp.—July 25.—For the construction and erection 
of underground lavatories and an underground tramway 
office, and the formation of a balustraded terrace in Fitzalan 
Square. Deposit 1l. 1s. City Engineer, Town Hall, Shef- 
field. 

SrpmMouts (Drvon).—July 28.—For enlarging and adapt- 
ing buildings for a new police station at Sidmouth. Deposit 
3l. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county surveyor, Queen Street, 
Exeter. 

SourTHEND-on-Sra.—July 28.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the conveniences at the London Road school. De- 
posit lJ. ls. Mr. J. W. Barrow, clerk to the committee, 
Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. 

SoutHMoLton.—July 25.—For erection of classrooms at 
the United schools. Mr. J. Kingdon, East Street, South- 
molton, Devon. 

Stamrorp.—July 29.—For excavating, drains, floors, 
wharf, &c., for extension of workshops, Ryhall Road. Mr. 
T. J. Ward, architect, Stamford, Lincs. 

Stockton HratH (Cuersuire).—Aug, 26.—For erection 
of a new school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 

Swansea.—Aug. 6.—For erection of new offices on the 
eastern side of the Prince of Wales dock lock, for the Swan- 
sea Harbour Trustees. Mr. A. O. Schenk, M.I.C.E., Har- 
bour Offices, Swansea. 

TrENEERE.—Aug. 1.—For erection and completion of a 
county school for boys at Treneere, Penzance. Myr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

WatEs.—For erection of a house at Abercrave. 
Bian oS. 
Swansea. 

Wates.—July 29.—For erecting a church at Miskin, 


Mountain Ash. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Cardiff. 


——$—$—$—$—$—<——— 


Deposit 
Mr. Charles S. Thomas, architect, Wind Street, 


Wates.—July 29.—For building additions to the Consti- 
tutional Club, Penrhiwceiber. Mr. T, W. Miller, architect 
and surveyor, Mountain Ash. . 


Wates.—July 29.—For building additions to Rhymney 
Brewery, Rhymney, Mon. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clif- 
ton Street, Aberdare. 


Wates.—July 29.—For the following works, for the Gla- 
morgan County Council, viz.:—(1) New school at Bryn- 
amman (Banwen) ; (2) alterations to the Council school at 
Albert Road, Penarth ; (3) alterations to the Council school 
at Cadle, near Swansea; (4) boundary wall, offices, &c., at 
the Tonmawr school site, near Neath ; (5) new higher elemen- 
tary school at Ogmore Vale ; (6) boundary wall at Aberdare 
girls’ intermediate school site. The Glamorgan County 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 29.-For the construction of a masonry 
wall and works of road widening opposite Nazareth House in 
North Road, Cardiff. The City Engineer’s Department, City 
Hall, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 31.—For erection of twenty-one houses at 
Church Village, Llanwit-Fardre. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Tho- 
mas, architect, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 1.—For erection of thirty-eight houses at 
Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and for the construction of the 
necessary streets in connection therewith, including drainage 
works. Deposit 1/. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—Aug..4.—For erecting infants’ school to ac- 
commodate 500 children, with covered playgrounds, latrines, 
boundary walls, ballasting and asphalting playgrounds, &c., 
to present Dowlais schools, forming central hall, cookery 
and manual instruction rooms, &c., for the Merthyr Tydfil 
education committee. Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Watis.—Aug. 7.—For temporary iron school buildings at 
Cymmer and Tylorstown, for the Rhondda Urban District 
Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

We tts.—August 10.—For new laundry buildings and 
alterations to boiler-house at the asylum at Wells. Deposit 
1l. Apply, before July 16, Messrs. G. T. Hine & Co., archi- 
tects, 55 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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56 LuoGcate Hitt , LONDON .E.c. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


\ 

Chimney Columns 
MM \lp Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
{ > and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object. 


\ Telegrams, Ss 
* Blackburn, Nottingham,’ | 
Telephone No. 288, <= 
Nottingham. . 
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CB OE SUPPL 
TENDERS. 3 BUBNT , 
Jee aS For construction of open service reservoir in concrete, with 
: other works. 
ERLE ERS Nes) eR 
For alterations to Co-operative Society’s stores. Smith Bros. 4 5 : z : f 3,090 0 0 
Mayne & Son : : ; Re he 7 ed10i 070 Bentley & Co. . : ; : ‘ 5,049 0 0 
Jewell & Sons. : 4 t : 238 0 0 Green & Sons . ? : : : : 5,012 0 0 
Jewell . ; : 2205 00 Sugden ; ! . ; . 2,748) 0-0 
Eaton, Buckingham Street (accepted) . : 204 0 0 Clegg Bros. j : . ; : 2,703 0 0 
Barrick : ‘ ; 2,657 0 0 
BARNETBY. DEnt & Sons, Nelson (accepted) ° . 2,641 0 0 
For extension and improvement of business premises. Mr. BURNHAM ULPH. 
W. H. Burrrick, architect, Scunthorpe. For restoration of nave roof, &c., All Saints Church. Messrs. 
Smith Bros. . A : : p 5 , £28412 0 Lacey & Urcuer, architects, Norwich. 
Burnet . : , : é : ; ; 252 10 O Podd & Fisher . : , : : ee SbS2 ea 
Pallister : : . . . 247 10 0 Bridgeman & Sons . : : ; : E 550 0 0 
Manpers, Barnetby (accepted) . : ; 226 0 0 Chapman : j . . : : ; 548 0 0 
Riches . : : : : , : 497 0 0 
BECKENHAM. Wilson & Co. . : : ; : ; 493 17 5 
For erection of office and harness-room at depét, Bromley ae c i F / f ; ‘ : wel t : 
Road. Mr. J. A. ANGELL, surveyor. Larner . : : : : : : 453 0 0 
Palmer . : ; K , ; . Dee Sey aa 210 Hawes & Sons J ! ; ; ‘ 451 5 0 
Hough . ; 4 ; : : : 4 126 0 0 Hannent ; ‘ : F : 450 10 0 
Fox & Son . 3 : 2 : f : 12415 5 Smith . : : : ; : : 443) 1 30 
Elliman : ‘ 119 EON a0 Dye & Allen 5 : E ; : : 447 10 0 
Jones & ANDREWS, Beckenham (accepted) 4 118/.0.0 Porter. ; : ; : ; 445 3 2 
Spencer, Santo & CG 0) Sane : : : : 442 0 0 
Hinson . : : : : : : : 454 3 7 
iB ger PREM) Renant Bros. . ; ; : ; : : 400 15 O 
For making-up Ferry Lane and footpath. Mr. J. W. Crox- Blyth. ; : : 399 5 6 
FORD, surveyor, Brentford. Ricues, Dersingham (accepted) ; : : 389 7 5 
Ball 5 : ; : : F Wy Reon eee) 
Wheeler &, Oot Bi ese: yeas ty a er TIE CARMARTHEN. 
Wimpey & Co. ; : : : . : 430 0 O | For remodelling assize court and renovation of interior of 
Watson, jun. . : : ’ . : 422 0 0 shire hall. Mr. W. V. Morgan, county education archi- 
Dykes. : : . : : 2 420 10 O tect. Tan 
Parry & Co. . : ; ; ‘ , : 418 0 0 Brown ‘ ; ; : : ; ea aley 0 
Adams . : oo7 0 0 Davies : LO0n vor lg 
Mowtiem & Co., Wostmitistee (accepted) : 61030) 0 Howe & Son, Llanelly (accepted) . : 1,693 0 0 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHA BM, DOWN, 


@» WATERPROOFING, 

FARLEIGH DOWA, ee BUILDING MATERIALS 
Conpon "DEPOTS | 
G.Ww. 


R. Westbourne Park. TEAD OFFICES ‘= yA. BATFI. MNVETMBERIAC BUILDINGS, 


L.& S.W.R. Nine Elm St. EAS 
See 
TRAFFORD PARK. 
; ; CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. | CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 2 
FOR GLASS; a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 


Aeitorhsetoteheanband Olt excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W,. 


FOR HARDENING 
Gi] & PRESERVING 


THAM PARK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
POR’ 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


London Agents—% Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


“Greed Wat Paper Co» JOHN H. FULLER'S CO., Ltd., minster mitis, READING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARSHALTON. HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
For erection of special subjects school at Camden Road. | For improvement of Pinner Road. Mr. J. Percy Brnnets, 
Messrs. Jarvis & Ricuarps, architects. engineer. 
Burnand . : : . . - £1,594 0 0 Champniss . : ; : ; : . £0,219 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. ‘ : . : . 1,400 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : : : . ; 5,202 0 0 
Jones & Son : : : : . . 1,598 0 0 Rayner ' , , : ; G,179 70 +0 
Hughes & Co. .. : . . . . 1,397 0 0 Adams : : ; : ; ; ; 3,158 0 0 
Howe & White . : : . : : 1,397 0 0 Brummell . : : d : , 3,155 0 0 
Potter eee | 1,568°0 0) Mann fo ee ee et eta 0.) 0 
Stewart & Sons . : ; : : : 1,339 0 0 Free & Sons. : s : waco 0r.0 
kl Mes : : : ; : : : pe “4 : Brown, Watford (accepted) : : : 5,095 0 0 
urges & Sons. ‘ : : ; 
HawKkINs & Co. (accepted) . : : . 1,268 0 0 eo seg ene 
CROYDON For alterations and additions to the Stores. Mr. Spencer 
° Epwarps, architect, Barnstaple. 
For making-up Purley Park Road, Coulsdon. Mr. R. M. Wisslaway & Sons £907 0 0 
CHART, surveyor. £1295 0 0 aslabe: 4 , : 667 0 0 
ee aa 1268 0 0 Harris & Pedler . ; : : ‘ 633 0 0 
Poxves 1.181 0 0 Darcy, Farnscombe (accepted) : ; : 620 0 0 
Hall. ; ; 1134 0 0 Squire & Son. ¥ : : ; 619 19 7 
Free & Sons : : : : f : 1,075 0 0 HISTON. 
Potter & Co. . . : : ; : 1,051 0 0 | For erection of glazed iron roof over the loading platform to 
Streeter A : ; . : : ; 999 0 0 west block of Messrs. Chivers & Son’s factory, Histon. 
ore : : : ; : : 993 0 0 Rendle & Co. , i : ‘ 3 1 £686: 16%. 0 
BE. & E. Iles : : : ; : 970 0 0 Hope & Sons ‘ : i ; : : 640 0 0 
For construction of filter at sewage works. Mr. R. M. Dawnay & Sons. 5 579 0 0 
Cart, surveyor. Haywarp Bros. & Ecxstern (accepted) : 568 10 0 
Woven, & Co. ; : : : pL. O00: 5 OV .,0 KENLEY 
ees oe : : : : : . on ; : For erecting special subjects school at Little Roke Council 
: . Iles : : : . . . Schools. Messrs, Jarvis & Ricwarps, architects. 
; CUPAR. Martin, Wells & Co. . : ; A ral; 07s OO 
For electrical plant for the Fife and Kinross Asyluw- Burges& Sons . : j : ; ; 1554 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Goddard & Sons . : ‘ Rie ten 1,549 0 0 
Electrical machinery. Waller ; ; : : Z ; : 1,523 0 0 
Crompton & Co., Glasgow . , ; Pe cose o = 0 Stewart & Sons . 5 ; . f : 1,491.0" .0 
Ironwork of economiser. Kemp : ‘ : ‘ , 1,489 0 0 
Green & Son, Wakefield ‘ : : : OA Om O Hawkins & Cor é E : , 5 15423 0e- 0 
Injector piping and valves and renewal of boiler cover. Jones & Son : : j ‘ : 1,400 0 0 
Houston, Cupar . : oe I Hughes & Co., Ltd. : : " : ieee 0) 0 
Brickwork and ‘building of economiser. Smith & Sons . : : : : : 165425 Oe O 
Stark, Cupar . : 2 2 ‘ F . 2718 6 Watts (accepted) . : : : : 1,270 100s 0 


MARSHALL & CO. | WILLIAM HATTON, 
ee — nite cas aoe 


(Limited) SULCRAVE eee HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. London Road, C ARLISLE. 


elephone No. 136 Haniersmith, 


Photolithographers ALEXR, FINDLAY & G0., LTD., Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. ES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, CoMPe 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING sT., STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, Soe SEVOW ELERREL PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Estimates for Architects’ Designs. ~ 
eee ote, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. | yn pAauLic PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING! EA. E. GAZE, Ltd. (*%..ce:, wind) 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ae. For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
£6 TRU E-TO-SCALE 9 LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 
BLACK LINE PRINTS.|“1G#2 NING : 
CONDUCTORS.| WELDON STONE. 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


5 2 testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
Write for particulars free. '@) cs 
D 2 gs | WELDON seh tools with facility; and combines SETA PNES 


hh GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 


wWweE. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., Pageaie STREET, NOTTINGHAM. For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. | Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored | JouHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
Tele. 871 Hop. ‘Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” ‘elegrams. ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


ParTy WALLS 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


‘45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL. 
a | Head Offices } 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


LTD. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, A LONDON. FIRE—ACCIDENTS— MARINE 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. Architects for introduction of business. 


NSURANCE COMPAN 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. LONDON--continued. 
For erecting Workmen’s Club and Institute. Mr. G. SmitH, | For erection of infirmary buildings, St. James Road, Wands- 
architect worth Common, 8.W. Mr. T. S. Grsson, architect, 50 
Budd , : : ; ¥ i : oe : : Old Bond Street. 
Casse See. ; ‘ é ; , ; gag Q 70 Airey & Son . : 4 : . 5 £77,687 0 0 
Limpus & Son . : : 5 - : aL 5 
are Sons) ne a ee ee ovate 2. 
Burgess & Sons . 2 ; : : 4 1,755, 0 0 Parnell & Son . : ; : . ‘ 75,049 0 0 
HAWKEY (accepted) . ; : . 1120 0 O Leather 4 4 . 4 F 5 5 74,989 0 0 
LONDON. Bulled & Co. . , : : : ; 74,650 0 0 
For erection of disinfecting station, messroom and stores, Armitage & Hodgson : : : : 74,615 0 0 
and alterations to two houses to be fitted with slipper- Higgs & Hill . : : ; ; 74,474 0 0 
ae Fe Stoke Newington. Mr. Wiitiam F. Loveday, | Qarmichael ; : : 74,350 0 0 
yorough surveyor. eos 
; 5 ¥ Les] & Co, 7 5 . ° ° < 73,790 0 0 
Disinfecting station. aie 73 630 0 0 
Suurmur & Sons (accepted) ; RESET yO) ‘ ae: Sid ; 5 . 
he ; See Moss & Sons . : 5 ; F 73,495 0 O 
Messroom and stores for destructor. Wi chitingal 73.190 0 0 
Suurmur & Sons (accepted) : ; : 180 0 0 *8 Sy et cre ; ; ; ; 
Slipper-baths. Pattinson & Sons . : . : 72,981 ~@ 0 
Goopatt & Son (accepted) . ; . ; 970° 0. 0 Holloway Bros. . : : , : 72,300: 0 O 
For the supply and delivery of gully gratings, manhole Minter . ; ; : Prva terse 
covers and other ironwork required in connection with FP. & H. F. Higg A . : : 71,500 0 0 
sewers, &c., Hackney. Mr. Norman Scorers, borough Watson . ; : : ; é (1,400.8 <0 
engineer. Kirk & Bundall : é . : 5 70,820 0 0 
Farmer . SS De aa SED hase tep er aU Wallis & Sons.  .  . > | ng 
Pontifex & Co. : , 3 f : , 226 19 O Wall, Ltd. ? 4 ; ; ’ d 70,741 0 0 
Bird & Co ee ee Wallis. |. Me 
pee ee Pelmer sibs 3 ak) Ae € 3 : Holliday & Greenwood .  .  . . 69,949 0 O 
AP I YG ; : : : . Waring-White Building Co. . : A 
Swinpen & Co., 18 and 20 Queen Victoria | ee ae & Bo. Site ; : ‘ ; ; pit “ : 
Street, H.C. (accepted) c 4 . 5 189 8 11 A ae ; . : ; : : : 69.500 0-0 
For repairs and painting interior and exterior of St. George’s Dove Bros. : : : : 4 ; 68,985 0 0 
town hall, ‘Stepney. Mr. M. W. Jamzson, borough Hawkins & Co. . : 2 : 68,644 0 0 
engineer. ; Gray . : : : ; 68,500 0 0 
Calnan & Son : : : . £450 0 0 Coles . : ; : 67,804 0 0 
Horey . i ; : : d ; : 395 0 0 Lorden & Soa ; : , : ; ; 67,789 0 0 
Derby . : : : ; E : : 385 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. =: é : : 67,398 0 0 
Brown. , : . : 4 : 297 0 0 Lawrence & Son : ; 5 ; 66,784 0 0 
Johnson Bros. : ; 5 : : ; 2pomeO 0 Patman & Fotheringham : : : 66,665 0 0 
Franks & Simons, Mile End Road, KE. JoHNSON & Co., Wandsworth Common 
(recommended) . ; : y : : etsy. (0X8) (accepted) j : : ‘ , 2 66,550 0 0 
PEN=YR-ORSEDD SLATE QUARRY CO., 
o, 
LIMITED, 


, SUPPLY BEST AND SECONDS 


BLUE AND PURPLE SLATES 


-To MERCHANTS and the TRADE. 


e » APPLY TO... 


W. A. DARBISHIRE, Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices, CARNARVON 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


meget TOTTENHAM. N. “HKi3¢ 
“TOTTENHAM s @ ® LON DON? 


JOIN ERY oF every vescription 
OULDINGS TO ANY DESICN 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continned. LONDON—continued. 

For erection of Acton Wells School, Victoria Road, Willesden | For cleaning and summer repairs at Beaumont Park Council 
Junction. Messrs. E. C. P. & H. Monson, architects to schools and Turnham Green Roman Catholic schools. 
the committee, 182 High Street, Acton, W., and 22 Buck- Messrs. E. C. P. & H. Monson, architects to the com- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr. mittee, 182 High Street, Acton, W., and 22 Buckingham 
F. T. W. Mrtimr, 8 Dartmouth Street, 8. W. Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

: : ; Beaumont Park Turnham 
Erection of School, Senool, but omit. Christie ; é ’ : 9597 10, 0 oni 10, 0 
Pee ios | Monae en |<) “Abbét & Charlton © is. | 48661240 se apa G p 
Bruton & Sons . . £23,509 0 0 £21,569 0 0 Blackburn ea eg Aer! sredho dee 0 Om Bie 01 00 
Wighiatiealos 9). een ee.0760.0.. 421,049 0 0 Floupit Wes). 2. 95.0 eet ume eo 0ne Omen may aun ds © 
Mec Poster). 2198570 0 20,183 0 0 Poore . +.) Spe eee ae eee — 
Parnell & Son. . 21,3290 0 - 10,580 10 0 Kinnaird : : oP OUS Oem ages Gs. O 
Willeock & Co. ; ; 21,150 0 0 19,467 1 0 Ferris Bros., Acton (accepted) 384 0 0 21) 50 
Webster & Son é ; 21,183 0 0 19,387 5. 0 | Hewitt : ; : . — 23 2 0 
Lawrance & Sons . : 20,847 0 O 19,181 0 0| Smith : f 5 : . — 19 10 0 
Jerram . : ; : 20,883 0 0 19:157 O 0 | THomas, Acton Green (ac- 
Gibson . : : ; 20,716 0-0 18,962 0 0 cepted) : : : — 15 10 6 
a. ae ee ; iver ; ' | For SN ae Pe ee reece ve eee in ee 
Barker & Co... 20,199 0 0 18,592 0 0| a a oe or the South Lambeth Road to Norwoo 
Brand, Pettit& Co. . 20,150 0 0 18470 0 0O| erecta Ar et BE 
See tts) | eigece 0 Om 16,453. 3-2 | Bico&Sonm © 1. us Ue £610 00 
J. & ©. Bowyer, Ltd. . 19,958 0 0 18,324 0 0 | Sharpington ey re PRAY 
Spencer, Santo & Co., ; ; Triggs ethos : ; ; : : 7 392 0 0 
Pitt . . . . 19823 0 0 18118 0 0) Coleman & Co., Brixton, S.W, (recom- 
Bousé Co. “. .. -19676 0-0» 18,009 0. 0 mended) Fle 294 0 0 
Abbot & Charlton . : 19,450 0 0 17,850 0 0) For erection of L.C.C. divisional offices on St. John’s Hill 
Coles ; : : 2 19,068 10 0 17,464 10 0 site, Wandsworth. 
Monk, Lower Edmonton * 18,945 0 0 17 6456-0 0 Higes & Hill. : . £4,769 16 0 
Architect’s estimate : 19,600 0 O 17,576 0‘ 0 Wall) | : 4873 5 1 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Local Govern- Leslie & Co. é ; : 4961 0 0 
ment Board. Holloway Bros. (Londen) . : : ‘ 4,819 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs . . : : ; 4,733 0 0 

For painting, &c., at the Infirmary, Rotherhithe. Mr. A. H. Works committee ; ; : #715 0*.0 

Nrwmay, architect. Minter ; iors 4 eQiTiSn OS 
Renwick p : : : , ; 5A PSE. AOE A Lawrance & Sons. ; : ; : ‘ 4700" 0: 0 
Webster & Son ; F 5 : F : 255 0 0} Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : : : 4,629. 9 4 
Durrant & Son . : : ‘ ; 5 220 0 0 Holloway, Deptford (recommended) . 7 4,340 0 0 

‘Reason, Rosebery Avenue, B.C. (accepted) . 169-10..0 Architect’s estimate. : : 4,685 0. 0 


| 


TELEPHONE No. 4258, CENTRAL 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (RST HOR) 


TUBES eee 


Fo TON LENS. Be SONS. 
ADAMANTINE PLASTER fini'.. 


Fireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


J ony makersot G. M. RESTALL & SON, °%ce¢2"" SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


all above— “ 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address ; ‘* PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


ERNEST MILNER, fiji erie 
Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. ih cA ee GN 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 

For erection of sixty-three cottages, comprising fourteen with | For providing and fixing two boilers and low-pressure hot- 
five rooms and scullery, twenty-five with three rooms, box- water apparatus at the Southfields L.C.C. school, Wands- 
room and scullery, and twenty-four with three rooms and -worth, 
scullery, on the L.C.C. Norbury estate. Stevens & Sons : : - hae E . £920. 0 0 

Kirk & Randall : : " : . £14,820 0 0 Price, Lea & Co. . , ; 5 5 : 898 0 0 
Parsons oe 4 3 : : , 14251050 Cannon & Sons . 3 . ; f ‘ 811 4 0 
Smith & Sons . : ; ; 5 : 14,096 O 0 Gray \ ' : 790 0 0 
. Wall : ; ; : : : : 13,695 0 0 Christi 776-10 0 
Rowley ‘Bros, so) ie os eo ecentaD riage ee 
Leslie & Co. .  -  . «pe 13,858 0 O01 Yetton a Co =. s+, 
Saunders . : : : ; ; : 13,321 0 0 R. H. & J. Pearson : ; ; : : 752 0 0 
Holloway . : : : ; , 5 15,165920 910 Defries & Sons : L : A 738 0 O 
F. & H. F. Higgs. , Pie hed . 13,100 0 0 Brightside Foundry and Rapinesea Cosme 735 0 O 
Carter . : : , apie 12,933 0 0 J. & F. May . : ; ; ; ; 730 0 0 
ae & Coane : : : : : 12,852 0 0 de & C 721 0 0 
F. &T. Thorne. 9.) a ke de 726° 0m igmeerode =e Co.:. | + 
Gathercole Bros. - 12,2240 0 G. & EB. Bradley -  . | - \ | Sess seeguee eee 
Smith & Sons, Croydon (recommended) E 8,900 0 0 Cash & Co... . . : . . 698 0 0 
Potter (withdrawn) . : : ; : 8,927 10 0 Comyn Ching & ts Ltd., Long Acre (recom- 
Everitt (withdrawn) . ; ; ; : 8,749 0 0 mended) . 4 686 0 0 
[It is proposed to supply nearly all the bricks required for Architect’s estimate (education companies with tenders, 

the erection of the cottages from the stock of bricks manufac- | is 730I. 

tured by the Council on the estate, and the prices quoted above | For erection of Central Library, Fulham Road. Mr. H. T. 

are given on the assumption that the bricks will be conveyed Hang, architect, 13 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

to the site of the cottages free of charge to the contractor. The ; , ; ; Hopton 

value of the bricks to be charged against the capital account Wood Stone. 

of the dwellings is estimated at. 2, 5001., which represents the J. & M. Patrick . . . £11,636 0 0 £345 0 

actual cost of the bricks to the Council.] Patrick & Son... - 11,556 0 20s 3ocaedaeD 

Allen & Sons. : : 11,200,520 367 0 0 

For provision of cupboards in certain of the cottages of Johnstone & Co. .. ‘ i 11,193 0 0 339 0 O 

section A of the L.C.C. Totterdown Fields estate. Holloway . : .. A Tia 335 0 0 
Lascelles & Co. . ’ , : : a preva Tah 0) - Lawrance & Sons : , 64 0 me, 3355 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. . : s ; : ; 5 SAS O LO Patman & Fotheringham . 115125) SORRD 320 0 0 
Fletcher E . ; 2 A 5 ’ 325 0 0 Killby & Gayford  . i 10,969 0 0 312 @ 0 
General Builders . : : i : . 325 0 O Prestige & Co. . ; : 10,965 0 0 327 0 0 
Works committee . ; 5 : 3 : 319 0 0 Roberts & Co. . : : 10,946. 0) ORs S27 Ome 
F. & H. F. Higgs . 203 0 0 Langdale & Hallett . ‘ 10,950 0 O 330 0 0 
F, & T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs, 1 f. (recom: F. & H. F. Hiees, Herne 

mended) . 6 265 0 0 Hill, S.E. (accepted) . 10,848 0 0 3556 0° 0 
Architect’s estimate ; Z j : 2 345 0 0} Architect’s estimate . : 11,300 0 0 — 


e e THE s e 


Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ** Pavissemus,’’ London. ata $ 7 M 
WM, SALTER, EDWARDS & CO.,||>ritisit, Traders’ Association. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, Blananerss ; CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. > 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member | to 


3 10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered bat eenae 


War Office, &c., &e. tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


HILL & SMITH} 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


A CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Wop BLOCK FL@RINGe PAVING 2 


a uot eee sMoutoings 
Manuracrure® 


eT 3 
hi 
IA 


ORTALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LOUGHBORO”’, 


TELEGRAMS K 
“GRIGG S” a < 
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LONDON—continued. 


For alterations and additions to police station at Islington. 
Mr. J. Dixon BurieEr, surveyor. Quantities by Messrs. 


TuHuRGooD, Son & CHIDGEY. 


Treasure & Son . A : : : . £5,140 
Ansell : ; ‘ ; ‘ : : 5,100 
Mowlem&Co. . : : ; ; ; 4,964 
Higgs & Hill. ; . : ‘ ‘ 4,884 
Lascelles & Co. . ; 2 ‘ : - 4,796 
Holloway Bros. . : : ; : t 4,796 
Killby & Gayford i : ; : : 4,742 
Harris & Wardrop . ; : ; : 4,690 
Ashby & Horner . ; ; ; : ; 4,712 
Prestige & Co. . . : ; : i 4,648 
Willmott&Son .. ; ; : : 4,637 
Grover & Son . ; : : , “ 4,533 
Hyre . : : é ; : : 5 4,390 


ooqoo°cjocoe.o oOo Ore 


For the supply of two motor escape-vans, with one set of spare 


Per Van. 
Straker & Squire . , : ‘ é . £1,500 0 
Belle Isle Co. : . : : ; ee Ole) 1.0 
Bayleys : ; : : 3 : 1,160 0 
Commercial Cars, Ltd., Cambridge Circus, 

W.C. (recommended) . 7 F ; met 000)5-0 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., Greenwich Road, 

S.E. (recommended) . : : ; feel a0). 0 
Morris & Sons : ; ‘ ; 3 : 960 0 
Argyll Motors : : : ; 3 s 955 0 
Shand, Mason & Co. . ‘ bead : 920 0 
Durham, Churchill & Co. . : fc 5 875 0 
Leyland Motors. ; ; : : ‘ 874 0 


wheels, for L.C.C. fire brigade. 


NETTESWELL. 


Snares) 


oO 


For additions to non-provided school. Mr. H. Tootsy, archi- 


tect, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


~ Lawrance : : ; : : ; eee 25) 
Winch . : : : ‘ A ; f 192 
Pavitt & Sons . ; ‘ , : f 185 
Cowlin & Sons. ; . : : 182 
CxHarter, Harlow (accepted) . 2 : : 120 


oo°o°o°o 


O.0.0:O1OlLS S110 (Oo (rae 


ooo°coo 


Ce So © 


NEWPORT PAGNEL. 
For rebuilding Orchard Mill Bridge, near Water Eaton. 


Yirrell . : : : : £179 0 
Cooke. : . ; : ; : , 118 0 
Kemp & Sons : : . 4 : ; 115 0 
Witrorp Bros., Newport Pagnel (accepted) . 108 0 
NOTTINGHAM. 


ooo © 


For new front of Arkwright Street Baptist church. Messrs. 
Gro. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
Estimate A. 


Bole. ; 4 ; : ; 2 ue ae, tour 0 
Short : : : 3 ; é ; 1,085 0 
Barlow & Co. . . : ; ; ; 1,060 16 
Lovett : : A : ‘ j : 992 0 
Maule & Co. . ; : ; : : 975 0 
Wricut (accepted with modifications) . 948 0 


For lace-dyessing rooms, Sherwood, Nottingham. Mr. 
Harrison Goopatu, architect, Nottingham. 


Evans j t : : : ‘ > £8187 16 
Slopewell & Son LS stage nner : 4 tjGalee G 
Hind . : ; : ; : , ; 7,120 0 
Fish & Sons . ; : ; 4 : 7,603 0 
Thompson & Sons, Ltd. . : 3 ; 7,089: 0 
Short ; ‘ ; ‘ ! ; : 7,039 0 
Hodson, Rolley & Co. . ; ¥ . 7,495 0 
Appleby : : : : ; P 7,460 0 
Pillatt 2 , ' : : ¢ 7,360 0 
Hutchinson Ve i ; : ; ; 7,000 O 
Vickers & Son . : ; ‘ ; 7,540. 0 
Harper : : : : ; : ’ 7,000 0 
Messom . . : 4 ; : . 7,250 0 
Maule & Co. : ; , : : : loon 10 
Wright : ; ; ; : J ‘ 7,189 0 
Bartow & Co. (accepted) . , 7,167 0 


PRINCES RISBOROUGAG. 


ooonoeo 


A. 


OO O'O' 2 Oo 0.0 © Oo Olio Ome 


For erection of pair of houses. Messrs. Hooprr & Nasu, 


architects, High Wycombe and Great Marlow. 


Smith . : ; ; : 5 - £563. 0 
Barnard ; ; : s 5 GA 554 0 
Nash . ; : i , : Py OG0i 
Lacry, Risborough (accepted) . : ‘ 500 0 


SySex=) 


POT 


CUTE 


Glazed * 


Icks. 


Cliff. 
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PORTSMOUTH. RICHMOND. 

For carrying out the drainage scheme for the Hilsea area. For the provision and erection of fence at the cemetery exten- 
Perry & Co. i : : 5 : . £22,500 0° 0 sion. Mr. J. H. Brirriry, borough surveyor, Richmond 
Smite: =. Lo te Bone ear Town Hall. 

Corke : : Z : ? ? 15,572-.0 0 Loughborough Ironworks Co. F f . £318 14 0 
Osenton . : ‘ : g ; : 14,440 0 0 Nightingale . ; : ; : : : 299 0 0 
Playfair . ‘ : : : : 2 14,415 0 0 Reynolds & Co. . : : : , 260 12 6 
Neal i : : , 15,930 0 O Ralston, Goodwin & Co. 4 “ F ; 246 0 0 
Bett & Sons (accepted) ; 5 : J 12,644 0 0 J.&G. Peirce ‘ : P . : ! 251 16 0 
Jarman, Daws & Co. . ‘ : ; ; 229 0 0 
QUEENSBURY. _ Flowers ; : : : : : : 220 16 6 
For alterations and additions to cottages at Hill Top. Mr. Ell : , : 4 : 210 0 0 
Haerpert F. SHarp, architect, Queensbury. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss F ‘ ; ; 187 4 0 
Accepted tenders. Priest & Son . ; ; : : F : 185 7 0 
Drake, Queensbury, mason . : ; . £24010 0 Miller & Sons f F ; : 2 . 175 10 0 
Farrell, Ambler Thorn, joiner . : , 87. 49°55 Elwell. : 167 14 0 
Stocks, Queensbury, plumber : ; : 2810 0 Hitt & Sirs, Brierley Hill, Stafis . > (ae 
North, Shelf, plasterer . ; . 3 18 6 6 cepted) , : 165 16 0 
Ackroyd Bros., Queensbury, painter : : 1114 3 SHIRLEY. 
Blaghrongh, Bradshaw, slater. j ‘ 1010 0 | For painting and distempering at schools, Wickham Road. 
Mr. H. Newman, architect. 
For execution of Tonbr aaie se h eS ay OER a a ; 5 A : Sear 
ey ras reteg Renwick : . : : : : 3 218 0 0 
Accepted tenders. Sharpe & Hodson . j : , : .| 5 eek OPO 
Reconstruction of the permanent way. Jerrard : : r : 4 ; 210 0 0 
Underwood & Bros., Dukinfield . . £30,040 0 0 | Reason. - - - + -. . . 165 0 0 
Docking : ; : ; 1760, 0" 
Cables. Ho.zanp, Croydon (accepted) : : ; 151 13 0 
Glover & Co., Old Trafford .. ; f 21,920 0 0 
Overhead equipment. . ; Wht : 
Helsby Cable Co. . 8853 0 0 | For erection of Council school at Abertridwr. Mr. D. Puex- 
; ; , JONES, county architect, Cardiff. 
Generating station. Wrtttams, Abertridwr (accepted) . . £5,900 0 0 


Dey iand\ Eneston ab reson ane ae 7 BOS OR For the erection of infants’ Council school at Pencoed, for 


Boilers, condensers, cc. the Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. Pusu- 
Yates & Thom, Blackburn ° : . 5,418 0 0 JONEs, county architect. 
Steam dynamos. SuaiL, Llandaff (accepted) . : : . £2,872 11 0 
Browett, Lindley & Co. . . . . 4,683 0 0 | For erection of higher elementary school at Pontyeymmer. 
Transformers. Mr. D. Pucu-Jonss, F.8.1., county architect, Cardiff. 
British Westinghouse Co. . : : ; 1,008 0 0 LoveHeER & Co., Pontycymmer (accepted). £7,746 7 6 


OUR SPECIALTY i Ss Zeer 2 | |}OUR STOCKS Consist 
; IS THE | a: & = —S” a —_ ' OF 15,000 Tons 
A\/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY : , SS 2 mama \/ IN 
f . lg Wood scram ‘ BRITISH STANDARD 
ee ee fee eee SECTIONS OF i\ 
PLAIN AND RIVETED | = 4 eee | | Bil fF fi) (Joists, CHANNELS, TEES, If 
STEEL WORK. ; Gems NE ‘ _ z ‘ : Be oer i ANGLES & PLATES. 


office: 2 St Ande y office & Wore “WD oysice: 75 Bath s} 
“Sy ee Steely ms iverside Works, 95 Works cz 
Easter Rea dN Sauer Se iS aa Dundas, ’ N ark, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, ST. JOHN’S.—DINING HALL—LIBRARY. 


QUISISANA HOTEL, TENERIFFE. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE CHAPTER-HOUSE DOOR. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Westcott Schools, Swindon, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Bro., 
of Manchester. 


Messrs. H. & J. Martin, of Dublin, have secured the 
contract for the erection of new technical schools in Bolton 
Street, Dublin, the amount being 34,000). The acceptance 
of the tender was delayed until Monday last owing to efforts 
to have the work carried out by direct labour. 


Two large contracts at Hull are now nearly completed, 
namely, the General Post Office, which is built entirely of 
Portland stone, by Messrs. Arnold & Son, of Doncaster, 
under the supervision of the Office of Works. The whole of 
the stone came from the Combefield quarries of the Bath 
Stone Firms, Ltd. The second building is the Union of 
London & Smiths’ bank, which is also built of Portland 
,stone from the Combefield quarries, Messrs. Dunn & Wat- 
son being the architects, and Messrs. Atkinson & Son, of 
Leeds, the contractors. 

THE products of the England Works, Leeds, evidently 
attract the judges of the Sanitary Institute, for they have 
been awarded four medals in two years. A bronze medal 
was last week given at Cardiff to the ‘ England ”’ automatic 
double-action door-pivot. The width of the mortise hole in 
the heel of the door is only 14 inches by 2 inches deep. The 
threshold is not cut away and the door fits close to it. Ball- 
bearings ensure that the doors close quickly and silently 
whatever be their weight. The Company’s steel self-con- 
tained cloak-room fittings continue to win expert approval. 
At the recent International Exhibition in New Zealand they 
received a silver medal. These ingenious fittings may be 


amounting 


SOUND-proof as well as FIRE-proof. 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


The Specialist Contractors in Pe = f Ni FO Re CS p= D (9 O NI C Fe ET E o 


We construct eight different types of fire-resisting flooring, 
to approximately 430,000 square feet. 
The reinforced concrete tiles are all made at our 


seen in many buildings in England and Scotland, including 
Board schools, mercantile offices, factories and post offices. 
The Company are equipped with an experience extending 


over twenty years in the manufacture of builders’ work in 


iron, steel and all metals. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Ir used to be said by many of the citizens that Bristol could 
not do justice to itself while the Avonmouth Docks were in 
progress. That great undertaking should now be a source of 
profit, and we may expect to see an improved Bristol which 
will be worthy, of its position as the western capital of Eng- 
land. From its situation the city is adapted for foreign 
trade, and through the wisdom of the railway companies it 
is now in connection with all parts of this country. Hxten- 
Sive as is the trade of Parnall & Sons, Ltd., there is no 
doubt that still greater demands will be made upon the re- 
sources of the establishment. As builders’ ironfounders they 
can supply a variety of goods on demand which is surprising. 
The latest section of what may be called their universal 
catalogue comprises examples of grates, kitchen ranges, rail- 
ings, signs, entrance-gates, weigh-bridges, entrance-porches, 
verandahs and many other specialties which are suitable for 
costly and simple buildings. It might be supposed that 
everything in metal from a needle to an anchor is obtainable 
without delay by the customers of the firm. The statement 
that the designs are subject to alterations in details due to 
improvements from time to time is enough to suggest the 
anxiety of the firm to keep abreast with the times and to 
take advantage of the latest efforts of their designers and 
engineers. Whatever is sold is sure to be the best of its par- 
ticular class of goods. Their large establishment in Swan- 
sea 1s particularly convenient for their Welsh customers. 


Messrs. Gates & Sons, of Finsbury, have obtained the 
contract for the Cecil Road schools, Gravesend, to accommo- 
date 808 children, the amount being 9,353. Mr. J. J. Rob- 
son, Holborn, E.C., is the architect. 


and in 1907 carried out contracts 
The illustration shows a floor which is 


Works, and are guaranteed to carry a load of 3 cwts. per square foot. 


The following are a few of the Advantages. 


Great Strength. 
immediate use. 
Great lightness. 


Sound-proofness. 
Level Ceilings ready for finishing coats of plaster. 
Finished Floor weighs only 35 Ibs. per square foot. 


Extreme rapidity of execution. 


Absolute safety in forming’ openings in floors. 
Finally—_LOW COST: 


STEEL FRAMED 
BUILDINGS 
DESIGNED AND 
CONSTRUCTED IN 


ee “Concerns ARgcH 


Aig Space 


Sree. Rinrercwe, 


average for 10 ft. span, 7/- per square yard. 


ALL CONCRETE 
MECHANICALLY 
MIXED. 

TRAINED WORK- 


MEN AND FOREMEN 


CONJUNCTION WITH | 
THESE FLOORS. 


ee MyRAaie Fees nwo ee 


Unrresive SCORLD RADY ror 4 nS. COAT Of PIASTUZ 


We have prepared an elaborate Catalogue treating with Fire-proof Flooring, 
Reinforced Concrete, from a scientific and practical point of view. Send for it. 


WocuxT OF FIQDe COMPLETE WCIUPING STULL JOISTS & CONCRETE DUT DQUSIVE OF TOP FruSING SOLES PU rODt ‘su ONLY EMPLOYED. 
- SAVAGE Suts 356 22 - 


ee a nn ne nn ere eee ee “1 


Steel Work, and 
Complete Tables of 


Strength of Stanchions, Girder Joists, &c. 


Head Office: 72 VICTORIA ST.,S.W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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VARIETIES. 

Tur Town Council of St. Ives purpose borrowing 13,5001. 
towards the cost of a new scheme of water supply. 

THe Town Council of Weston-super-Mare are proposing 
to expend several thousand pounds on wood paving. 

Tue new surveyor for the county of Somerset will be 
Mr. H. T. Chapman, lately assistant surveyor to the Lan- 
cashire County Council. 

New baths are about to be erected at St. Anne’s Hydro, 
Blarney, County Cork, in addition to those already in the 
grounds. 

Tue electricity undertaking in connection with the Cor- 
poration of Southport is able to show nearly 4,000/. net 
profit for the past year. 

Tur new Convalescent Home on the cliffs, Walton-on-the- 
Naze, being erected for the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
will cost over 23,0001. The contract has been secured by 
Messrs. Lawrence & Son, of Waltham Cross. 

Aw old Moorish castle is about to be purchased in the 
centre of Lisbon, and at a cost of about 250,000/. it is proposed 
to alter it into an hotel, containing about 800 rooms, a casino, 
theatre, and concert rooms. 

Tur Chester-le-Street Rural Council have adopted the 
plans of Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, Newcastle, for the 
erection of a bridge between Chester-le-Street and Lumley 
at a total cost of 16,4571. 

Tue architects invited to submit designs for the new 
secondary school at Bromley, Mr. John Bilson, F.B.1.B.A., 


Hull, assessor, are Messrs. Quennell, Arnold Mitchell, 
Burke-Downing, J. Ladds, E. Hellicar, and Russell & 
Cooper. 


Tue Moffat Town Council have selected out of over sixty 
applications received for the vacant post of sanitary inspector 
and burgh surveyor the following lst:—A. T. Lunn, Denny 
and Dunipace; W. Cuthbertson, Lockerbie; J. M. Alex- 
ander, South Queensferry; Jas. M‘Adam, Lochgelly. 

Tue erection of the new free bridge over the Severn at 
Tronbridge has been commenced. It will be a concrete 
bridge, and it is anticipated the work will be completed in 
four months. 


eight feet, and sixty feet. The cost is estimated at 1,7001. 


There will be three spans of sixty feet, sixty- | 


A DEPUTATION representing the building trades of Dundee 
and vicinity last week waited upon Mr. Charles G. Soutar, 
of the firm of Maclaren, Sons & Soutar, architects, Reform 
Street, Dundee, and presented him with a painting by Mr. 
David Alison on the occasion of his approaching marriage. 


Tue Kirkcaldy School Board, at a special meeting held 
for the purpose of considering plans for the extension of 
the High School, agreed to build a wing to the present 
building, consisting of a workshop on the ground floor and 
two classrooms on the second floor, the estimated cost being 
1,050/. 

Tue Nottingham City Council have adopted the report 
of the Gas Committee, which recommended the purchase, 
out of the reserve fund, of the Bulwell Hall estate of 574 
acres at a cost of 35,000]. as a site for new gasworks. The 
Council only require 100 acres, and will develop the re- 
mainder. 

A scueme for the formation of a garden village in the 
Potteries nas been inaugurated. The site suggested consists 
of two fields 64 acres in extent abutting on a road from 
Trentham to Clayton, and will cost 1,000/. It is proposed 
to set up forty-four houses at rents varying from 5s. a 
week. 


AN inventory of the estate of the late Mr. James 
Cowan, railway contractor, Rosshall, near Paisley, has been 
lodged with the sheriff-clerk at Paisley. The net estate is 
102,7821. 10s. 1d., of which 59,9751. 5s. 1d. is personal 
and 42,8071. 5s. heritable. The duty paid amounted to” 
35,6011. 18s. 5d. 


Tue Northwich Salt Compensation Board, which ad- 
ministers an Act enabling brine to be taxed to compensate 
property owners for subsidences, adjudicated last week upon 
the claims for the past year. There were 123 claimants, who 
asked for 7,100/. The final allowances amounted in the 
total to 4,600/., which will be expended in property restora- 
tion. 


Tur Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week granted 
the United Free Church to erect a training institute for 
lady missionaries at Inverleith Terrace. The building will 
be used as a residence, and will contain lecture and class- 
rooms. The cost of the erection will be 5,0007. Mr. Gordon 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS, © 


The FIRST in the Field. 
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The FOREMOST ever since 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


Oo O Years’ Experience has stamped 


DVURESCO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON. S.E. 
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L. Wright is the architect. Dean of Guild Wilson, in 
granting warrant, remarked on the careful way in which 
the plan had been drawn out. 


Tue Great Central Railway Company are further improy- 
ing their line. Messrs. Logan & Hemingway, of Notting- 
ham, have secured the contract for what is known as the 
Doncaster avoiding line. Although but four miles in length 
the contractors are allowed two and a half years for the 
completion. The Don is to be crossed by a lattice girder 
bridge with a span of 143 feet. 


Tue Foreign Office, at the request of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, is obtaining reports from the leading Con- 
tinental and American centres upon the traffic problem and 
its relation to the conveyance of the populations engaged 
in towns during the working day to and from suburban 
areas. It is also understood that special attention will be 
paid in the reports to the density of the working-class popu- 
lation within a given distance of the business centres which 
may come under consideration. 


A Boarp or Trav publication dealing with the proceed- 
ings of the Board under the Electric Lighting Acts 1882 to 
1902 during the past year shows that thirty-three orders were 
applied for, and twenty-three made by the Board and con- 
firmed by Parliament. There were no applications for 
licenses. Since 1882 1,321 applications have been made for 
orders and forty-nine for licenses. The Board have made 
1,053 orders, 1,036 have been confirmed by Parliament, and 
261 have been revoked, repealed, or expired. In the case of 
the licenses the Board granted thirty-three, all of which have 
since been revoked or repealed, or have expired. 


Crete, according to the British Vice-Consul, offers a 
profitable market for iron and ironware to which British 
merchants would do well to pay attention, especially as 
soon as the necessary funds shall be forthcoming with which 
to carry out the proposed public works, or they will be 
eclipsed by their German rivals from the Rhine and West- 

_phalian districts, who have lately been making considerable 
progress in this market. A considerable amount of house 
construction has taken place during the year under review, 
which has produced a demand for iron beams, girders, tools, 
nails, &c. 


N-AQUAL TRENTHAM 
(COTTON 4 C0, Lm 
OLMIS CHAPEL 
/ 


Patent Cast-Iron 


Sectional Boiler 


Each section encircled by water. 
Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors, 
Heating Power, 
300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & C0,, 


LIMITED, 
VICTORIA BOILER WORKS, 
HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams: “Cotton, Holmes Chapel,’ 


THe Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company has 


officially stated that the present revenue does not admit of 


the adequate maintenance of the building and the payment 
of debenture interest. In the event of failure to secure 
Government assistance the directors will formulate a plan 
for realising their security by developing the property as a 
building estate. Power to sell would have to be obtained 
from Parliament. 

Tue Norwich Education Committee state in their annual 
report that the plans of the secondary school for boys, to 
be erected on the Belle Vue House Estate, have been com- 
pleted and approved by the Board of Education. The 
plans, &c., have been approved by the Town Council, and 
application has been made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow the sum of 31,5001., the estimated 
cost of the erection and furnishing of the school. A strip 
of land, about two acres in extent, on the south-east side of 
the Belle Vue House Estate, has been acquired. 

Tue Gainsborough Urban District Council on Monday, 
after a long discussion, approved by a substantial majority 
the principle of making streets 36 feet wide instead of 
40 feet, as prescribed by the by-laws. This was in respect 
of a tract of land now being laid out for building purposes 
by Sir Hickman Bacon. The Clerk said that a lot of money 
had been already spent over the land, which would enable 
1,200 new houses to be erected, and would produce 2,0007. 
annually for the rates. Eventually a committee was 
appointed to draft alterations in the by-laws. 

REINFORCED ‘concrete boats and pontoons have been built 
for a number of years in Italy, most of them by Messrs. 
Gabellini, of Rome. Five barges of reported capacities of 
120 tons and over are now in commission in the Italian navy. 
The first of these, a 120-ton barge, built with a double 
bottom and sides, divided into compartments, was subjected 
to severe tests in the Spezia Arsenal, where a much larger 
iron boat fitted with an iron ram was directed against it 
without producing any considerable damage. 


Mr. H. R. Hooxsr, Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry recently at Chester, into the applica- 
tion of the Corporation to borrow 30,5001. in connection with 
their electric light undertaking. This sum included 3,000. 
for buildings, 20,700/. for plant, 4,3001. for mains and ser- 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 
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vices and public lamps, and 1,000/. for the purchase of 
motors. A further application was being made for 1,500l. 
in connection with the wiring of customers’ premises. The 
Inspector said he thought it was proposed to put in a very 
large machine considering the returns of the power consumed. 
He also criticised the scheme for the free wiring of premises, 
and said that corporations all over the country were giving 
it up, as if a person could not afford to pay for an installa- 
tion they would not put it in. The total profits of the 
concern have been 17,7731. 

Mr. Joun Burns, M.P., last week stated officially that 
the total expenditure of the local authorities in England 
and Wales, other than that defrayed out of loans, amounted 
in 1905-6 approximately to 114,450,000). The gross amount 
of their outstanding loans at the end of the year was 
approximately 483,000,000/. The expenditure and loans 
of the Metropolitan Water Board are included in the 
foregoing figures. The gross total expenditure of local 
bodies in Ireland for the year 1906-7 amounted to 8,851,186. 
This figure includes sums amounting to 2,183,671. paid 
by County Councils to the subordinate local authorities 
financed by them. The net total expenditure may therefore 
be regarded as 6,667,819/. The indebtedness of municipal 
authorities on March 31, 1907, was 8,806,47061. 

A MEMORIAL signed by seventy Urban and Rural District 
Councils in the Home Counties, and which is being sup- 
ported by other bodies all over the country, has been ad- 
dressed by the Road Union to the Prime Minister calling 
the attention of the Government to the grave and increasing 
evils caused by road motor traffic. The petition describes 
the state of things due to the increased number, size, weight, 
and speed of motor-driven vehicles as intolerable, and classi- | 
fies under the following heads evils from which their popula- 
tions suffer:—(1) Danger to life and limb; (2) nuisance 
from dust and noise; (35) enormously-enhanced cost of road 
maintenance imposed on ratepayers ; (4) damage to crops ; 
(5) depreciation of property. ; 

Tuer Yorkshire Federation of Master Builders held a meet- 
ing on the 16th inst. at the Builders’ Exchange, Sheffield. 
At the close of the proceedings it was announced that the 
project of the Sheffield Association for an excursion of the 
builders of the Federation to meet the builders in Belgium 
next month was an assured and unqualified success, the 


party already booked numbering about sixty, including about 
twenty ladies. The most complete arrangements had been 
made by the Belgian National Federation of Master 
Builders, and by the local Association of Antwerp and 
Brussels, and the party will be received on successive days 
by the Mayors of Antwerp and Brussels at the town halls 
of those cities. 

Tur Board of Trade have made special requirements 
regarding the construction of tube railways with the object 
of guarding against the risk of fire. These requirements, 
however, relate to materials, ventilation, insulation, lght- 
ing, and such matters; hydrants and fire hose are fixed on 
every platform and fire extinguishers are carried in evéry 
carriage. Copies of the report made by Captain A. P. 
Trotter relating to his inquiry into the fire which broke 
out recently in an electric carriage on the Liverpool and 
Southport Railway have been sent to the railway companies 
which have adopted electric traction. 

Tur Birmingham Corporation gas committee recommend 
various reductions in charges. for gas consumed between 
October and March next which will aggregate 28,000/. In 
making the recommendation the committee anticipate they 
will, whilst maintaining the works and plant of the under- 
taking in a state of efficiency, be able to contribute, as in 
each of the past six years, a sum of not less than 50,000/. 
in aid of the improvement rate of the city. The new schedule 
of prices will, secure a reduction of at least 2d. per 1,000 
cubic feet in the price to be charged for gas to fully ninety- 
five per cent. of the consumers on the books of the depart- 
ment, and of 1d. per 1,000 to the remaining consumers. 

THe Garden City Company at Letchworth is advertising 
in the newspapers.of Germany, France, and the United 
States showing the advantages which prospective migrant 
firms would derive from erecting and conducting factories 
in that new and already thriving town. Moreover, the 
attention of English manufacturers who expect to “ work ”’ 
patents under a royalty is being directed in the same 
channel. At present there are about twenty factory sites 
vacant at Letchworth, and the company is in negotiation 
with some thirty firms. Sites are being offered at a ground 
rent varying from 15l. to 25/. an acre per annum, on a 
ninety-nine years’ lease. In and near the City of London 
an annual rental of from 800/. to 1,500/. is charged. At 
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Letchworth the local and district rates amount to less than 
2s. 6d. in the pound. 

Dr. Tuomas, the medical officer for Chester, in his 
annual report alludes to the local water problem. The water 
supply, he says, in common with all other river water sup- 
plies which depended solely upon sand filtration, was a 
precarious one, not from shortage, for the supply was un- 
limited, but precarious because it had practically one line 
of defence only—the filter beds. In all probability if a 
storage reservoir (with appropriate safeguards against 
flooding, undermining, cracking of floors and walls, collapse 
of masonry, and other mishaps, and holding twenty to thirty 
days’ supply) were provided, so that active, as opposed to 
passive sedimentation, might proceed within, the water prob- 
lem of Chester, so far as their present knowledge extended, 
might be considered disposed of for some long time to come. 

Aveust Bank Hotipay oN THE CONTINENT.—Tickets at 
reduced fares available for eight days will be issued to 
Brussels July 29, 30, and 31, and August 1 and 4, 
and to Zurich vid Harwich and Antwerp. Dining and 


breakfast cars are run between London and Parkes- 
ton Quay, Harwich, on the Antwerp service. Passengers 


leaving London in the evening reach Brussels next morning 
after a comfortable night’s rest on board the steamer. For 
visiting The Hague, Scheveningen (the Dutch Brighton), 
and Amsterdam for the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee, special 
facilities are offered vid the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland route. A 
corridor train, with vestibuled carriages, dining and break- 
fast cars, is run on the Hook of Holland service between 
London and Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through 
carriages and restaurant cars are run in the North and 
South German express trains to Cologne, Bale and Berlin, 
reaching Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. 
For the convenience of passengers tickets dated in advance 
can be obtained at the Liverpool Street Station Continental 
inquiry and booking offices. 

For the many thousands of holiday-makers who will take 
advantage of August Bank Holiday for a few days’ 
change, the Great Central Railway Company have issued 
a most exhaustive selection of excursions to all parts of 
their system. A perusal of their A.B.C. Excursion Pro- 


/ energy were discussed. 


gramme will at once reveal the extensiveness of the facili- 
ties offered to over 400 towns, seaside and inland health 
resorts in ithe Midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire, North- 
East and North-West coasts and Scotland. Special trains 
will leave Marylebone at convenient times on Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, July 51, August 1, 2, 
and 3. Passengers are able to perform their journey by 
express trains composed of corridor stock, and a buffet car 
is attached for the provision of meals at a most reasonable 
tariff. For those desirous of spending a pleasant day or 
week-end nearer home excursions are announced to many of 
the picturesque and historical spots in Middlesex and beechy 
Bucks. This tract of delightful country with its quaint old 
world villages is admirably suited for walking and cycling, 
and special cheap fares are in operation for both the pedes- 
trian and cyclist. Copies of this A.B.C. programme can 
be obtained free at Marylebone Station, town offices, or 
agencies, or by post from Publicity Department, 216 Mary- 
lebone Road, N.W. 


In a report to Greenock Corporation regarding the pro- 
posed torpedo factory to be erected at Battery Park, the con- 
vener of the electricity committee, and Mr. J. A. Robertson, 
electrical engineer state that they attended a conference at 
the Admiralty Offices, at which terms for the supply of 
While declining to enter into any 
agreement involving the payment of a fixed sum per annum, 
among the proposals provisionally acceptéd by both parties 
is one that the Admiralty agree to take from the Corporation 
the whole of the electrical energy required for power and 
lighting purposes at the torpedo factory for a period of four- 
teen years from the commencement of the supply, at rates 
offered by the local authority, proportionate allowance to be 
made in the event of a general reduction of prices. It is 
stipulated that the Corporation shall supply electrical energy 
up to 200 kilowatts, with such increase as may reasonably be 
demanded, provided that the Admiralty give six months’ 
previous notice. In the event of a difference between the 
parties provision is made for arbitration by the Board of 
Trade. It is expected that the supply of electricity will be 
required about eighteen months hence. 

Tue Edinburgh, Leith and District Trades Council at 
their last meeting discussed a letter from Glasgow Trades’ 
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The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Carriage Works, Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,New York, 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull. 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including “‘The Cunard,” ‘‘The White 
Star,” “‘ The Dominion,” “The P. & O.,” 
“The North German Lloyd,” &c., &c. 
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Council, referring to the position of the several Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland and their contracts for building 
church halls, &c. It was stated that it seemed that these 
contracts were let without regard to the payment of standard 
rates of wages or the observance of trades union conditions. 
It so happened that the firms receiving them were in most 
cases notorious for paying the lowest possible rate of wages, 
nor did they observe the trade union conditions, and they 
nearly always employed men who were incompetent. These 
several churches had generally a fair amount of building 
work each year, and the United Free Church would have a 
particularly large amount for some time to come in providing 
for their dispossessed congregations, and would doubtless be 
placing a number of contracts shortly. A copy of a resolu- 
tion suggesting the insertion of a clause in all contracts for 
buildings, making it imperative that all contractors should 
pay these rates of wages and observe the conditions spoken 
of, was sent by the Glasgow Council. It was agreed that 
the Edinburgh Council should prepare a similar resolution, 
not confining its application to building, and send copies to 
the various trades’ bodies. 


Mr. R. Gorpon Nico, C.E., engineer to the Aberdeen 
Harbour Commissioners, has prepared a report as to addi- 
tional dock space for the general traffic at the port, but more 
particularly for the fishing industry. The report, which 
covers two schemes, treats first of that which utilises the 
ground at Torry. The engineer proposes that this area 
should be turned into docks opening into the River Dee, pro- 
viding a total area of 34 acres of quay and water space. Three 
projecting jetties are shown, each upwards of 500 feet in 
length, tapering in width from 125 feet at the root to 75 feet 
at the point, and making an angle of sixty degrees with the 
line of the river. With the berthage at the ends of the 
basins, there would be provided a total length of 5,675 lineal 
feet on the south side of the Dee. The other scheme includes 
an extension of the wharf known as Port Mearns Quay, on 
the north side of the Dee, for a distance of 1,400 feet west- 
wards, in order to allow of the necessary deepening of the 
river. There is also a proposal to straighten and deepen the 
berths on the south side of Albert Basin, involving the con- 
struction of 1,555 feet of wharf. These works are estimated 
to cost 220,000/. They would be carried out in sections. The 


engineer suggests that the portion to be gone on with at pre- 
sent is the eastmost basin on the south side of the Dee and 
a length of 300 feet on the north side, the estimated cost of the 
two being 49,0007. The report likewise contains an alternative 
scheme for a dock at the south end of the links, with the 
entrance cut through Pocra pier near its junction with York 
Street, the estimated cost being 362,0007. It is proposed to 
construct the wharves of reinforced concrete. 


RAYO CASTORS. 


Lovers of statistics are able to tell us how many pins are 
made in a year, and how many are lost in a day. Anyone 
who prefers to increase his powers of calculation more tem- 
perately might figure out the same totals with regard to 
castors. They certainly are not manufactured and lost on 
the same colossal scale ; but a vast number must be turned 
out yearly, many of which are 
daily thrown aside as useless. 
Messrs. Mein & Co., Ltd. (whose 
showrooms are at 372 Euston 
Road, N.W.), have just put on 
the market a scientific castor, 


which has been immediately 
taken up by many of the 
largest furnishing firms in 


this country, including Messrs. 
Waring, Whiteley, and Maple. 
Friction in this patent is 
reduced to a minimum by 
the weight working from a 
centre ball bearing so that the 
customary crushing load is 
obviated. The balls are ar- 
ranged to take side action and to avoid side wrenching. 
There is no possibility of the screw breaking in the furni- 
ture, which is a too familiar trouble. The castors run 
and turn on the slightest pressure, and are highly recom- 
mended as weight carriers. Special plant has been laid 
down at the Rayo Works, Birmingham, for their produc- 
tion in various forms and sizes, at a low cost ; and patents 
have been taken out in eight European countries, the United 
States, Japan, and seven British Colonies. 
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A STRATFORD INDUSTRY. 


Ir is always gratifying to be able to refer to the success of 
any firm connected with the building industries ; when such 
success is particularly notable we are specially glad to re- 
cord it ' 

The ‘‘ Zeta’? Wood Flooring Company was registered as a 
limited company on May 14, 1907, and was promoted by Mr. 
William J. Bennett and friends for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the best quality wood-block flooring and parquetry at 
reasonable prices. 

The astonishing success of this company may be gathered 
from the fact that although the company was only registered 
in May 1907, a factory had to be erected on the vacant wharf 
at Crispin’s Wharf, and this was effected in the short space of 
eleven weeks. In fourteen weeks it was equipped with 
machinery and electric power, with a capacity for the manu- 
facture of blocks which they claim are unsurpassed by any- 
thing in the United Kingdom, and although the company 
was started during a period of one of the worst slumps in 
the building trade known for many years, it has gone on from 
success to success, and at the present moment is working night 
and day to keep pace with the enormous contracts it has 
in hand. The success of their manufactures may be gathered 
from the fact that they have been compelled to acquire 
another 10,000 feet of ground for the storage of their timber, 
and have added another desiccating chamber to their present 
plant; they have also quadrupled their machinery in the 
mill. 

Among the important contracts may be mentioned that of 
the London County Council Education Authority. The whole 
of this work was put to open competition in February last, 
with the result that the ‘“‘ Zeta’? Wood Flooring Company, 
Ltd., were successful in securing the whole, and they have 
already carried out some large and important contracts to the 
satisfaction of the Council, the system being the ‘‘ Zeta”’ 
dowelled system, to meet the great demand for which they are 
adding fresh plant to that already installed. 

They are at the present moment laying their best quality 
flooring in the new Telephone Exchange at Manchester (4,000 
yards) and the Telephone Exchange, Dalston (1,500 yards) 
(Mr. Leonard Stokes, architect). They have just completed 
a large contract for Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 


in the West End, and are laying a quantity of flooring at 
Victoria station for Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., besides other 
large contracts at Maidstone, Bournemouth, Taunton, Col- 
chester, St. Albans, and 17,000 yards distributed over smaller 
districts. 

Amongst the contracts for which the company have been 
selected and which they are daily expecting orders to com- 
mence are the new marble offices of the Norwich Union Assur- 
ance Company in Piccadilly, for Messrs. Ernest Runtz & 
Ford; schools for the Middlesex. County Council (Mr. H. 
Crothall, county architect) ; county schools, Richmond ; West- 
minster Catholic Cathedral Schools; West Ham Hospital, 
for Mr. Perey Adams, architect ; and other important con- 
tracts. 

In addition the company have a very important contract 
for best quality oak, which they are this week shipping to 
South Africa for one of the leading firms in Johannesburg. 

They have also been selected and have laid their wood- 
block flooring and parquetry in the Daily Mirror Cottage at 
the Franco-British Exhibition, which is open to inspection 
by presenting a visiting-card or obtaining a coupon from the 
Daily Mirror offices. An important list of works carried out 
or about to be carried out by the company will be found on 
our back page this week. 


CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
Tue first Council meeting of this Institute was held on 
Tuesday, the Earl of Plymouth, C.B., presiding. The 
Chairman of the executive explained the objects of the Insti- 
tute, and the necessity of thorough research work in matters 
appeartaining to concrete and reinforced concrete. He 
pointed out that the membership already exceeded 225, of 
whom the majority were civil engineers and architects, but 
that co-operation with the representatives of the industries 
concerned was essential in order to obtain practical results. 

The Earl of Plymouth referred to the necessity of con- 
sidering the architectural rendering of structures in re- 
inforced concrete, so that the aspect of our cities may not 
be spoilt. 

Sir Henry Tanner spoke about the necessity of architects 
and civil engineers doing their own designing in reinforced 
concrete, and not being so dependent on the specialist as at 
present. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


A CoNFERENCE was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne last Satur- 
day under the auspices of the National Housing Reform 
Council, when the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— ; 

That this Conference heartily welcomes the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill, and trusts that it will be passed into 
law during the coming session of Parliament. 

This Conference, however, strongly urges that amend- 
ments should be made to the Bill in the Committee stage to 
secure :— 

1. The provision of cheaper money for housing loans. 

2. The making of a survey and the keeping of a register 
of dwellings in. accordance with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee on Rural Housing. 

3. The granting of powers to local authorities in making 
town plans to limit the number of houses or rooms to the 
acre, and to make such plans to comprise all land within 
their area or within the neighbourhood of their area. 

4. The placing of definite statutory duties on Rural 
Councils, Urban and Borough Councils, and County 
Councils, requiring them to actively administer the Housing 
Acts. : 

5. The formation of a special Housing Department of the 
Local Government Board to inform, encourage and assist 
local authorities in their efforts for housing reform. 


BUILDING IN VERA CRUZ. 


Tue Vera Cruz Terminal Company propose to spend a sum 
equivalent to 600,0007. in plant and buildings, plans and 
estimates of which have been prepared and approved by the 
Mexican Government, and tenders will shortly be invited 
for the following :—A two storeyed passenger station 330 feet 
long by 135 feet wide, with four covered platforms 600 feet 
long. This building will be constructed entirely of cut stone 
masonry and steel, with concrete foundations. Two Custom- 
house warehouses, each 490 feet long by 75 feet wide and two 
storeys high, to be constructed of rubble masonry, with cut 
stone trimmings and concrete foundations. These buildings 
are to be equipped with industrial tracks and turntables, 
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overhead travelling hoists, electric and hand power. On the 
pier outside these buildings will be installed four electric 
cranes of three-ton capacity, to travel on tracks parallel with 
the buildings and adjacent to the water side, and sixteen 
electric capstans. For the staff of the Custom-house and the 
dock company there will be erected a two-storey building 
135 feet long by 60 feet wide, built of rubble masonry, with 
cut stone trimmings and concrete foundations. A bonded ware- 
house will be erected 400 feet long by 60 feet wide, with its 
corresponding office, 50 feet by 60 feet, of the same materials 
as the other buildings. The engine-house, which will have 
fifteen stalls, will be built of rubble masonry, with cut stone 
trimmings, asbestos and slate roof, with steel trusses. The 
machine shop will be 150 feet long by 60 feet wide, and will be 
fitted with a complete equipment of machinery and tools. 


A TALL BUILDING. 


A BUILDING which will be within 75 feet of the height of the 
Eiffel Tower has been designed by .D. H. Burnham & Co. 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Co., to replace the offices 
on Lower Broadway in New York. It is to be 909 feet high 
and over 200 feet higher than the Metropolitan and Singer 
towers, and will be the most conspicuous object in New York, 
when viewed from a distance, for many years to come, since 
it seems probable that the new building code of the city will 
limit the height of buildings, either directly or indirectly, 
to a far less aspiring altitude than this. The main portion 
of the structure will have a sort of cruciform plan, with 
street frontages of 167.1 feet on Broadway and 152.3, 304.2 
and 312.3 feet on the other streets in the block in which the 
building is situated. This part of the structure will be 
thirty-four storeys or 489 feet high, and above it there will 
be a twenty-eight storey tower 420 feet high, in two sections, 
the upper one of smaller plan than the other and surmounted 
by a four storey cupola. Thirty-eight passenger elevators 
and a number for freight service will be used in making the 
structure accessible. While it has been known for some time 
that the Equitable Society proposed erecting a more modern 
building than its present home, which is so antiquated as to 
be unsuited for the valuable site it occupies, the plans are 
so towering that they are certain to arouse protest. 
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43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., ‘Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for ail 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

“Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 3; Welling- 
m, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

P Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


fater than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY HMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. f 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our wmserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. : 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a gwarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


CrLeckHnaton.—Aug. 7.—The Urban District Council invite 
plans and designs for new secondary and technical school for 
150 pupils. Plan and printed particulars and full details on 
deposit of 17. 1s., returnable on receipt of design. Premiums of 
50/., 30. and 20/. on conditions only specified in the particulars, 
Mr. John H. Linfield, clerk, Town Hatl, Cleckheaton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AccriIneton.—For the erection of two cottages in Cross 
Street North, Haslingden. First, to provide all materials 
and labour ; second, for labour only. Messrs. Haywood & 
Harrison, architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

Acron.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of six coal offices at 
Acton station and six at West Ealing station, for the Great 
Western Railway Co. The Engineer, Paddington Station, 


London. 
ANNFIELD Pratn.—Aug. 3.—For alterations to stables 
and general repairs. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 


22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

Bristou.—Aug. 3.--For the extension of the cloakrooms 
and telegraph offices at Bristol Joint Station, for the Great 
Western and Midland Railways joint committee. 

Bristou.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a place of worship 
at Stapleton Workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. J. J. Simp- 
son, clerk to the Guardians, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

Burry Port.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of a shop and 
stores at Station Road. The Manager, the Burry Port Co- 
operative Society, Station Road. 


So 


aa 


{/ 


BRABY & CO. <\\ 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 3h 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. © 
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Catcurra.—The Commissioners of the Corporation of 
Calcutta are prepared to receive tenders for raised steel tank 
or reservoir to hold 9,000,000 gallons of water. For further 
particulars see advertisement in this paper and Indian and 
Eastern Engineer, 50 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Carprcan.—For the slating, &c., of the retort-house roof. 
Mr. R. J. Rankin, manager, Cardigan Gas and Coke Con- 
sumers’ Co. . 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FritH.—Aug. 4.—For carrying out the 
work of renewals and repairs of the following bridges and 
culverts, for the Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District Council, 
viz. : School bridge, Grainfoot culvert, and Grindlebarn cul- 
vert, Derwent; Hardenclough bridge, Edale; Burghwash 
bridge, Brough ; Tricket bridge, Castleton ; and half of Dale 
End Mill bridge, Ashwood Dale, Buxton. Mr. Thomas Par- 
tington, A.M.I.C.E., Bank Chambers, Market Place, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith. 

CHELTENHAM.—Aug. 7.—For alterations and additions at 
89 High Street. Mr. Thomas Malvern, architect, 21 Winch- 
combe Street, Cheltenham. 


Crewr.—Aug. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
Cottage Hospital. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. G. EH. Bolshaw, 
architect, 2 Mill Street, Crewe. 

Dariineton.—Aug. 3.—For the forming of a playground, 
the erection of conveniences, and alterations to cloakrooms, 
&c., at Beaumont Street Schools. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
George Winter, borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, 
Town Hall. 

Dersy.—Aug. 27.—The Weekly Board of the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary invite applications to tender from Derby 
and Derbyshire builders for the erection of a children’s ward 
block. Deposit 21. 2s. Applications must be made to Mr. 
Edmund Forster, secretary, not later than Aug. 12. 

DurRineton.—Aug. 11.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Durrington, near Worthing. Deposit 21. 2s. Ap- 
ply before July 29 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
county education architect, Education Offices, Horsham. 

Frerrynitt.—Aug. 4.—For alterations and improvements 
to the Parish Council Hall property. Mr. Robert Willey, 
clerk to Council, Ferryhill Village. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


Hygienic Drying o: New Buildings 


anD Pamp Walls 


WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE 


“Turk” System 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 
ITSELF LATER ON. 


NO MOISTURE CAN POSSIBLY SHOW 
\ = ; 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Fowry.—Aug. 3.—For erection of an electricity-generat- 
ing station at Fowey, Cornwall, for the Great Western Rail- 
way Co. The Engineer at Plymouth (North Road) Station. 

Goorz.—Aug. 8.—For the various works required in the 
erection of an isolation hospital for twenty-five beds, with 
administrative and laundry blocks. Mr. H. B. Thorp, archi- 
tect, Goole. 

HorsHam.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and additions to 
the Itchingfield Council school, West Sussex. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. Hadyn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., county education archi- 
tect, Education Offices, Horsham. 

Hupprrsrie.p.—Aug. 5.—For the various works required 
in the erection of a detached house, boundary walls, &c., at 
The Mount, Salendine Nook. Mr. Norman Culley, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 John William Street, Hudders- 
field. 

Irevanp.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a verandah at the 
male convalescent ward of the workhouse, Drogheda. The 
Clerk’s Offices, Workhouse, Drogheda. 


Kenpau.—For the various portions of the artificer’s work 
required in pulling down the whole of shop premises, together 
with cottage and warehouse in the rear, in Highgate, 
Kendal, and building on the site new shop premises, motor 
garage and workshops; also for pulling down and rebuilding 
part of the shop premises adjoining the above. Mr. John 
Hutton, M.R.S8.1., architect, Kendal. 

Kenpau.—Aug. 7.—For extensions to Stramongate Hall. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

KrynsHam.—Aug. 3.—For the extension of the station 
buildings, verandahs, &c., at Keynsham Station, near 
Bristol, for the Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer 
at Bristol Station. 

Lreps.—Aug. 24.—For the whole of the trades in con- 
nection with the formation of a 75-foot street between Quarry 
Hill and North Street, and the construction of subways 
under the same, some 630 yards lineal of retaining walls, 
the culverting of a portion of Lady Beck, and other street 
works. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 3.—For the reconstruction of the bridge 
carrying Westbourne Terrace over the railway near Padding- 


_J.&W.WADE«CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow 


i) WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 
The Hygienic Drying Co., 
16 Tariff St., Manchester. 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


= 


4 in. & Gin. Yard Gullies. 
Also 4in., 6 in, & Qin. 
APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: 


LARGE STOCKS OF DRAIN PIPES TO BE 


CLEARED IMMEDIATELY. ———— 
3in,, 4in., 6in., Vin. & 12in. pipes with usual fittings. 


4in. & 6 in. Interceptors. 
DEEP SOCKET PIPES. 


CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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ton Station, for the Great Western Railway Co. The En- 
gineer at Paddington Station, London. 

NorTHALLERTON.—Aug. 10.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Hawes, Widdale Council school, North Riding. Mr. 
S. H. Willan, solicitor, Hawes. 

Nortu Ormessy.—Aug. 1.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the Council room and offices in High Street. 
Mr. W. G. Harrison, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, 
North Ormesby. 


Norra Owerssy.—Aug. 2.—For erection of Wesleyan 
chapel and Sunday school. Mr. J. G. Glew, Market Rasen. 


Pupsny.—For the various works required in the erection 
and completion of the Pudsey secondary and _ technical 
schools. Forward names and addresses to Messrs. Jowett, 
Kendall & Sons, architects, 10 East Parade, Leeds. 


RancEwortHy.—Aug. 8.—For repairs and reconstruction 
of farm buildings and water supply at Dowell’s Farm, 
Rangeworthy, Wickwar. Mr. H. Goldingham, clerk to the 
Trustees, Wotton-under-Edge. 


RAWTENSTALL.—Aug. 6.—For alterations to Waterfoot 
market buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. J. Johnson, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 


Romrorp.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of buildings at 
the workhouse and other works. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. H. 
Harrington, A.R.I.B.A., 65 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London, E.C. 


Satrorp.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of a new wall and 
entrance gates at the Bloom Street gasworks extension, 
Chapel Street. Deposit 1/1. 1s. Mr. W. Woodward, en- 
gineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 


Scortanp.—For the mason and carpenter’s work of addi- 
tions to steading at Hillhead, Potterton, Belhelvie. Mr. 
C. Stephen, architect, 177 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Scorrrer.—Aug. 1.—For the rebuilding of Scorrier 
House, Scorrier, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, 
Biddicks Court, St. Austell. 


: SHaw.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of three shops and 
bakery in Milnrow Road. Mr. John H. Mills, architect and 
surveyor, 9 Oak Street, Shaw. 


Stockton Huara (CHrsurre).—Aug, 26.—For erection 
of a new school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of new 
buildings and the alteration of certain other existing build- 
ings at the workhouse. Mr. A. R. P. Piercy, architect and 
surveyor, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Swansea.—Aug. 6.—For erection of new offices on the 
eastern side of the Prince of Wales dock lock, for the Swan- 
sea Harbour Trustees. Mr. A. 0, Schenk, M.I.0.E., Har- 
bour Offices, Swansea. 

Tornes.—Aug. 1.—For the erection of a stand, paddock, 
offices and other work for the September meeting, for the 
Totnes and Bridgetown Race Committee. Mr. W. F. Tollit, 
architect and surveyor, 10 High Street, Totnes. 

TRENEERE.—Aug. 1.—For erection and completion of a 
county school for boys at Treneere, Penzance. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Uxsripge.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a post office. 
ee ll. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 

Watus.—Aug. 1.—For erection of Congregational chapel, 
Senghenydd. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. John H. Phillips, 
F.R.I-B.A., architect, Cardiff and Caerphilly. 

Watxs.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a goods shed at 
Cwm, Monmouthshire, for the Great Western Railway Co. 
The Engineer at Newport Station. 


Watrs.—Aug. 4.—For erecting infants’ school to ac- 
commodate 500 children, with covered playgrounds, latrines, 
boundary walls, ballasting and asphalting playgrounds, &c., 
to present Dowlais schools, forming central hall, cookery 
and manual instruction rooms, &c., for the Merthyr Tydfil 
education committee. Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Watus.—Aug. 4.—For the extension of Bethany English 
Baptist Chapel at Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre, 
Rhondda Valley. 


Wates.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of laboratory and art 
block at the Canton Municipal Secondary School, Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC soursian 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


=e = 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Siw for London, East, Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
SmitH & TyrER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRricHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


FINEST ‘* HYDRO’ MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


——_ MOTHER WELL.——- 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


. . THE. . 

British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 

Managers : CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


- 119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
' 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


a eT | |S 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
‘Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


Tel. No, 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,’”’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 

HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c.,- &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


) Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement _specially prepared, 
exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
ss without equal for : 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes. é 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


Wouldham Cement (Co., 


LIMITED, 
35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


cet A VVOREG>-« ars 
LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX,’ 


Telephone— 


Telegrams— 
on 1846 Avenwe. 


“ Enriching, London.” 
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Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


Watus.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of new houses at New- 
borough, Anglesey. Mr. Henry Thomas, architect, Castle 
Buildings, Carnarvon. 

Warxs.—Aug. 5.—For the building and completion of the 
first portion of St. Paul’s Mission Church, Colwyn Bay. 
Deposit 11: 1s. Messrs. J. M. Porter & Elcock, architects, 
the Estate Office, Colwyn Bay. 


Warns.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a public hall (to 
seat 1,000), large gymnasium, &c., together with library and 
institute in Commercial Street, Senghenydd. Deposit 3l. ds. 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a chapel at Brynna. 
Mr. J. A. Morgan, The Cottage, Llanharan. 

Watrs.—Aug. 7.—For the construction of new cells, and 
for various alterations, rebuilding, &c., at the Defynnock 
police station, the county of Brecon. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
C. W. Best, M.I.C.E., county surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

Watrs.—Aug. 7.—For temporary iron school buildings at 
Cymmer and Tylorstown, for the Rhondda Urban District 
Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


Warrs.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of Nolton Church 
Institute, Bridgend. Myr. P. J. Thomas, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bridgend. 

Wates.—Aug. 14.—For proposed hall at Bridgend, 
Glam., for the Christ Mission Church. Mr. Albert H. 
Jenkins, architect, Blackmill. 


Warrincton.—Aug. 8.—For retiling a cottage roof at 
Appleton reservoir and sundry fencing work. Mr. James 
Deas, A.M.I.C.E., water engineer, Municipal Offices, War- 
rington. 

Wetits.—August 10.—For new laundry buildings and 
alterations to boiler-house at the asylum at Wells. Deposit 
1l. Apply, before July 16, Messrs. G. T. Hine & Co., archi- 
tects, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Winvsor.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture of the new barrack block, Victoria Infantry Barracks, 
Windsor. Payment 10s. The Director of Barrack Con- 
struction, 80 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For the supply and delivery of cast-iron, pipes for bacteria 
beds. 


Macfarlane, Strang & Co. £14,184 19 10 


Appleby & Co. . : ; 5,371 15 6 
Newton, Chambers & Co. . . : 4,009 12 5 
Jonzs & Arrwoop, Stourbridge (accepted) 4;054 19 10 


For the erection of tramway depét in Miller Street. Messrs. 
Ineatt & Son, architects, 
Crowprer, Birmingham (accepted) £7,877 0 0 


BRENTFORD. 
For laying surface-water drain in Windmill Road, Mr. J. W. 
CROXFORD, surveyor. 


Jarman & Daws . £378, 0. 0 
Adams 361, 0; 0 
Jamieson 345. 0 0 
Swaker : cen beg ee (0) 
Dear & Perkins 285. 9 Q 
Chapman é ; ‘ ; ail, 0. 0 
Abbot & Charlton . ; ‘ 260 18 0 
Parker, Brentford (accepted 236 4 8 


For extending beds at sewage works. Mr, J. W. Croxrorp, 
surveyor, Brentford. 


Wimpey & Co. . ‘ : , 3 . £4,791. 0; 0 
W.& C. French . ; 4,784 14. 4 
Brebner & Co. 4.7¢4 0; 0 
Muirhead & Co. . 4,556 1 4 
Bell & Sons. 4,497 0, 0 
Adams 4,380 0 0 
Edwards & Co. 4,333 5,11 
Watson ; . 4;324 0 0 
Pritchard & Co. . , : 4,204. 5: 6 
Prprertr, Enfield (accepted) 4,240 0. 90 
CHESHUNT. 
For erection of school. 
Clark & Son, Cambridge (recommended) . £4,542 5 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—189 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


THE LARGEST CEMENT ~ 
WORKS IN EUROPE, 


DUEER VICTORIA St i=3)) 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KE D TENSIONS 
Gene Le MERSEY DOCKS, heen overs MARCHE ATER BORPARATION rene CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR. LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
and in a e principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for lar i to 
: : the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. #0 oF. small quantities 00. ere: 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALIT’S 


‘GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. ‘ 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts fer quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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BRIGHTON. DARTFORD. 

For additions and alterations, redrainage, repairs and deco- | For repairs, painting, &c., at isolation hospital. Mr, Roprerr 
ration at London Road Congregational Church ; also for MarcuHant, architect, 28 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
construction of rooms beneath church for men’s insti- Jarvis & Sons : : : £278 5 0 
tute. Mr, E. J. Hamitron, architect, Brighton. Friday & Ling . : s é . a/1-13 0 

Naa dnatitnte Gunning & Sons . ; . : : , 197 14 4 
Ve 1s. 1 
Pio 2), 2050 i 9 eenG 0 0%) sSeth & Branton © OS a ea Oo 
See eee 6058 0 - 31010 0%) Rateht Ee ee 0 
Miller & Gelmes Hastbourne 674 0.0 280 0 0 | Beaver - BO it Sa parti 
Garrett, W. & T., Ltd. : 582 0 0 258 0 0 ELLINGHAM, Dartford (accepted) . ; : 127 -0 0 
Patching & Son . : 559 0 0 273 0 0 
BarNES & Sons (accepted) ; 530 0 0 226 0 0 ; DOVER. 
es For alterations to one block of the York Street almshouses. 
The rest of Brighton. : : 
“shy aero Messrs. Worsrotp & Haywarp, architects. 
; . Parsons ‘ : é : : : . £1,234 9 2 
For extensions to workhouse laundry. Beadioy , : : : ; : ; 1,193 0 0 
Bond . : : : : : “222.760 0-0 Brisley : : ‘ ; } ; 1,161 0 0 
Cox & Bardo A ‘ ‘ 2 : ; 2,649 7 6 Morgan 4 ‘ ; j j ; : 1.115 10 0 
Griffiths & Sons . A ; : : : 2,599 0 0 Keeler 7 ; : ; A : 1111 4 6 
= aaa . : . . : : Seat : ; Haywood & Paramor . ; ; : : 1,102 0 0 
omas & Co, . : , 2 : : A 1 & So : : ; ; : ‘ 
CE Be 9. 0| Ga Weesb = 
, Grigg . : ; : : ; : ; 1,093 12 3 
Simons & Sons . : ‘ : , : 2,440 0 0 S. Lewis . ; ; : : ; j 1.074 19 6 
Maggs&Co. Meee eaten 0 0.) Munro). - 21,067.15" 0 
Turner & Sons (accepted) . . . . 2,248 0 0 Austin & Liw 18, Dover (accepted) . : 1,059 7-8 
CHARD. 
For the erection of a school. DUBLIN. 
Bryer, jun., Bridgwater (accepted) . . -£7,085 0 0 For es of pean schools in Bolton Street, from plans 
y City architec 
CLYDACH VALE. 
For repairing and renovating parish church. Mr. Joun W. se papier Fen 3 ; : : E0090 = 0 0 
: on Gace E Crampton ‘ ; : 2 , 38,860 0 0 
Ropeer, architect, Cardiff. : 
Hatheeley & Co... £635 0 0 Pemberton & Son . ; , 5 ‘ 58,250 0 0 
Cee an Bros.:. : 529 0 0 Mackey . : c , Sian. Om, OO 
Blaéker Bros 595 0 0 McLoughlin & Harvéy : ; : 2 37,267 0 O 
Hallett ; " ; : : ; ; ; 519 0 0 Collen Bros. : ; : : . 56,762 19 0 
Cox & Barvo, Cardiff (accepted) . DR aaa gig) J: © P. Good, Ltd. 9 0. Pee aceon 50 
Staples 486 0 0 Malla & Co," 7s ; ‘ P P : 36,498 0 0 
; i REG NT: : : Donovan & Sons : ‘ : ; 5 36,421 0 0 
J. & W. Stewart . : P ‘ : 35,293 0 0 
For the erection of secondary school for girls. Langley . : : : f 34,995 0 0 
Nig@utinears, Albert Works, London, S.E. ies Jie Marrm, Ltd., Belfast and Dub- 
(accepted) . . : . £13,405 0 0 lin (accepted) g : : ; : 34,000 0 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. LIFTS ) BLUE ST 
AND HARD BLUE STONE 
9 
(LIMITED), ELECTRIC MOTO RS. ] principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Basea, 


j Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT.| JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
MacCarthy & Co., Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. pclae eat cet or eles a dl 


|ROCK ASPHALTERS| " sivisisarvsraicine 
Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, The &é JINGOSO 3 


Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. PATENT. FIREGRATE, 
By sending a current of Hot. Air, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, cc. THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT C0., LTD., on the injector principle, up the 
‘« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. chingorys erovents Dara Draughte 


| Estd. 1876. Tel. No. 4031. ree Ee eS 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. : 

Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe ALEXR fF | N HL AY & C0 LTD 
Rs Method of Perspective. i} | fy 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: *‘ Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 


Write for particulars free. MOTHER WELL, SCOTLAND. pining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
So. ee 6 ’ 
Ww. ©. STANLEY & CO., Lta.,|STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, MNOS ote 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Full particulars on application, 
Tele.871 Hop Telegrams, “;Tribrach, London.” SPEQIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING) Ui 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA. STREET. 
LENDON. E.€- 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA. STREET, $.W. 


Bical Steel Self corhined j we 
LIGHTNING ames ‘Bedford & C0. 
(GecRoon Dene firmnas Cc ON Db U Cc ig & oR oS e (Successors to 


CHas Watson, v.R.8.4.. & HILL SHE 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘6 EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATC Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


scorch Iw. J. FURSE & CO. 
Gatioled 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


- WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St.; London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


f Watershed, Chatham. 71 Chatham. 
Boreholes, London. 3545 London Wall. 


| Price Lists, Catalogues, 
' Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: Te) No: 81 ¥. 


Telegrams 1 
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SUPPLEMENT _ I eee 
LON DON—continued. 
reieal ated siren Air. For erection in Cloudesley Road (Islington), of el. 
For erection of public hall and institute. rs . BEDDOE schools for the accommodation of (Gs)leiphey maar 
Russ, architect, Cardiff. defective elder boys; (ii.) sixty mentally defective boys 
Moon . : . : : : G . £2,440 0 0 and girls; and (iii. ) sixty Y Payee defective children. 
Davies & Son. ; : : , 2,400 0 0 Stevens & Sons . . £10,124 0 0 
Meara . ; ; e q 2,211 0 0 McLaughlin & Harvey. : : 4 9,925 14 9 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. : 5 ; : 2,174.0 .0 ‘Williams Son. ; ' ; 9,843 0 0 
Morgan : : 4 ‘ : ; 3 1 O20 mn CoieeeeiSons ; ‘ : : 4 9,293 0 0 
Bond . . : : : : a 1,900 0 0 Ropes. ; ; } ; ‘ 9,221 0 0 
Williams & Co... +.) es) 4860 0°01 Tatecommick @ Sons |. 
Leadbeter . : : : é ‘ ‘ 1,806 0 0 Treasure & Son . F : ‘ , : 9,048 0 O 
Charles. 6 eee EL 780 ONO es M. Patrick. .. .) 
Branch sprimee oe O70 Killby & Gayford ... ©. 0) uees@,OO8RECum 
Bartey Bros., Pontnewydd (accepted) : 1,735 0 0 Tac tetlak a Co. d é : : 9,003 15 2 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . ; ' ; 8,998 0 0 
HISTON. Perry & Co. . : ; ; : : ; 8,994 0 0 
For erection of a glazed iron roof over the platform to west Wallis & Sons ‘ 8.984 0 0 
block of Messrs. Chivers & Son’s factory, Histon. Messrs. eee White (1906) ; ; 8966 0 0 
G. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, Pe a canteen é ; ; 8,840 0 0 
London, W.C. Patman & Fotheringham. . . . 8,783 0 0 
Rendle & Co. . : i : 3 : . £686 16 0 iatrancee Sons. §. 8,687 0 0 
Hope & Sons . : . . . ; : 640 0 0 Johnson & Co., Ltd., W andsworth “Cora: 
Dawnay & Sons. ; : 579 0 0 mon (recom mended) ; : ; 8,675 0 0 
Haywarp Bros. & EcxsTerm (accepted) , 568 10 0 Estimate of architect (education) : : 8,952 0 0 
For construction of low-level sewer between Trafalgar Square 
: eR RENE and Hyde Park Corner, with compressed air. r i 
For beating of carpets, &c., at the L.C.C. central offices. Syke pane £110.171 5 5 
Cointy Hallkedapeinesn Scott & Middleton. . » .  )=unnRIGge @euis am 
Patent Steam Carpet BeatingCo. £75 0 0 £20 0 0 Paterson . : : : ‘ « LOR 762) 7030 
Hampton & Sons . : d 64 4 2 20 14 10 Muirhead & Co. . : : 4 ; 97,905 3 7 
Spiers & Pond . 5 6415 2 18 5 4 H. & J. Martin . : ; : : 96,791 0:0 
Maple & Co. (recommended) 4 OO TEL aed 18 14 9 Perry & Co. . : ; : : : 94,841 0 0 
Estimates of architect 5 , 69 15 0 Oa ale Shellabear & Sons . ; , ; 93,620 18 6 
Westminster Construction Co. ; ‘ 91,800 6 0 
For supply of laminated belting at tramway central car Renney ie ; } : : 85,676 5 5 
repair depét. Kelletts . i ; ; , : 85,560,) 1st 
Buck & Hickman . ; : . £342 16 10 Works Committee .. . 5 ; : 79,376 0 O 
Norris & Co. : . : . : 539 10 0 Mowlem & Co., Westminster (recom- 
Angus & Co. . : . . 535 11 3 mended) : 2 y d ; : 78,158 0 0 
Hay lock . . . 532 1 8 Manders . : ‘ 4 : 76,775. Sof 
Hendry & Co., Bishopsgate (recommended) ro) 01s a os} Chief Engineer’s palin! ; : : 76,000 0 0 


ne 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


Te» WATERPROOFING, 


aus BUILDING MATERIALS 


FARLEIGH DOWA, AND The eae a 
PORTLAND 


BRADFORD, y ° 
“GWE at pox. | HEAD OFFICES :- Yarn, BATH. — “"unot 


L, & bf ae Nin e IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 3 

e an TRAFFORD PARK. 74 
nn 
WILLESDEN i Al ER call 
CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issues 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. | CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE nae h > 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands Wwire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap an@- 


extremes.of heat and ‘cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


HE ATIN Vincent Roperts 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE = D S 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive | For improvements at the Laxon Street L.C.C. school, Ber- 
of the supply of rails and special trackwork, “for (1) the mondsey. 
reconstruction for the overhead trolley sy stem of electric Garrett & Son. Z ; ’ ‘ .. £11,058 0 0 
traction of the existing tramways from Loughborough Downs y . 2 4 : 11,036 0 0 
Junction to Norwood, and the construction for the same F. & H. FB. Higgs ; ; , : 10,495 GeO 
system of the new tramways from Hammersmith to Appleby & Sons. : } : F 10,342 0 0 
Putney, and (2) the execution of paving works in con- Leng . : < . ‘ ; A 10,233 0 0 
nection with street widenings along the latter route. Smith & Son : ; : ; : : 10,122 OREO 
Ewart ; ; : A : . £60,834 14 11 Rice & Son  . é : : : : 9,978 0 0 
Blackwell & Co. : : 3 : : 52,240 Press | Parsons . , i : : ; 9,916 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . ; : : : 7 51,690 0 0 Works Committee : : ‘ : ; 9,835 0 0 
eee ee. 61,623.15 8 Deiggs! Beet Silo Panay 9,812 0 0 
Reid Bros. een Sheree ere he) (51,020: 3.2 Whitehead & Co. . 9,699 0 0 
Fry Bros. . : : : ? : 50,104 11 10 Johnson & Co., Ltd., Wandsworth Com- 
Dick, Kerr & Co. ; ; . : 3 49,572 10 7 mon (recom mended) ? . 9,466 0 O 
Manders, Leyton . : : 48,381 6 10 Architect’s estimate (education) . j 9:970.5,0° 0 
Wimpey CD Hammersmith . ; : 48,509 1° 3 | For classrooms and central hall at North Surrey District 
Chief engineers’ estimates are 48,2391. 2s. 6d. for tram- School, Anerley, S.E. Mr. Cecrt A. SHarp, architect, 
way works and 2,757. 5s. 3d. for paving works, making a 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
total of 50,9961. 7s. 9d. It is recommended that Messrs. G. F.& H. F. Higgs . : - £4750 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. carry out the line from Hammersmith to Staines ; : ; 4250 0 0 
Putney for 19,728]., and Mr. W. Manders carry out the line Hallé lacobaam : De Site all tee" | ROM ATE 
from Loughborough Junction to Norwood for 28,3241. Brand, Patti. G Coen ; var F 4.166 0 0 
T.:& G. Foster . . 5 : : . 4,150 0 0 
For erection of L.C.C. new fire station in substitution for the Watson & Ellwood . ; . ; é 4,134 17 0 
Waterloo Road station. (See Architect, July 10.) Green ; ; : : : : 4,088 0 0 
Wall ; A ; errcia, tary On. O Hough . . . . . . . 4,079 0 0 
Holloway Bros. (London) . 4 : : 11,900 0 0 Wright : : : ; eae, 060 103-0 
Higgs & Hill . : rig 3 : 17,850°.0 0 Johnson & Co. . ; ‘ : : : 4,065 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons . ; s y ; £7167 OF 0 Deacon & Son . : : : : : 4,017 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : , ; 11,699 0 0 Bowyer : ; , ' J ; : 3,997 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 2 k : 2 1674.20. -0 Lonsdale. : ‘ : , 3 : 5,895 0 0 
Smith & Sons . : > : , 11,580 0 0 Johnson & Co., Wandsworth . 2 : 3,889 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . % . 5 T5385 0.0 Thompson & Beveridge . : J ; O.c4G) 0m. O 
F. & H. F. Higgs . i . ; ; 11,462 0 0 Davis & Babidge. é 3,830 0 0 
Munday & Sons : : ; ; : 11457700. 0 Butiep & Co., Strathmors Road, Croy rea 
Carmichael . 11,187.00 (accepted) 20 ce Naa oe sete UN ae Res LOMA O) 
Holloway, Union Works, Deptiord, S. E. Hyde & Co. . ohvia Is . . : . 5,708 0 0 
(recommended) . : 10,949 0 0 
Works Committee’s estimate . , 2 10.674 0 0| For the erection of generating station, Stoke Newington. 
Architect’s estimate . : : . : 11,400 0 O Grover & Son : : : ; ; oto OO 


ELECTRIC & 


@ 
Litts Se EG cll BATTERSEA, 
We are one of the oldest estae Ho @ LONDON. 
blished makers in London, 
Before placing your order, () {StS 
may we submit Estimates? 


- 


22 GEORGE st 


SIONE & WOOD CARVING & AS S\Q358 
seis | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK} (a) | 20) ee 


SS ea Hee Ela ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


WHEN REQUIRED. : 
HIGHEST QUALITY WORK 


| 37, KING WILLIAM St LONDON BRIDGE 


“A. SMITH & STEVENS 


% 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. © | 


Rea IMMIA NURI | 726.%07e-8385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.EC.. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON--~continued. LONDON—continued. 

For transfer of L.C.C. iron building and re-erection on the | For execution of roadwork and platelaying for -the recon- 
Brook Green site (Hammersmith), for the purpose of struction on the underground conduit system. of electric 
providing additionat accommodation for physically traction.of the existing tramways (equal to 5.5 miles 
defective children, and the adaptation of the «house of single line) from Euston Road via Hampstead Road, 
known as St. Hubert’s for additional accommodation High Street, Camden Town, Camden Road, and Park- 
for mentally defective elder boys. hurst Road to Holloway Road. 

Brown & Sons . : : : : . #£1,4145°0 0 Blackwell & Co. . : ; ‘ . €63j1T4 5 5 
Lathey Bros. . : : , 5 : 1,565 0 O White & Co. . : ; 5 : . 1623244 14 7 
Neale... wv!) Ag ae te aera oe mee Mowlenas Co.. . «.. .. Se) bie GeEG 
Jewell ; ; ; : : 1y17S: 707 0 Wick. Kerr & Co. .. 61,272 13 10 
Vigor & Co. , A c ; 13136 70:0 Manders, Leyton, Essex (recommended) . ' 59,761 «6 5 
I ohnson , : 3 ‘ ; 13720-40! 0 Brebner & Co. . : : ; ; 58,485 15 2 
Thompson & Beveridge : F 4 : 1,096 0 0 Chief Engineer’s estimate - : 64, 910 4 7 
Triggs : : : : : 5 apie , For improvements at the Bolingbroke Road school (Batter- 
H. °& K. aes 3 : . , 5 ; ; seh 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., 74 Earl’s Court Road J. ee Peick .e é ; _ £12,620 0 0 
(recommended) ; ” : : : 925 0 0 aie Sons... , 12.519 0 0 

For removing a stairease, forming a kitchen and additional Appleby & Sons . ' . . . 12,456 0 0 
private rooms, altering drainage, &c., at the L.C.C. Davies . . : : . meets : : 
day training college, Graystoke Place. Treasure & Son . : : , : . me: ato 

Turnbull & Som... -. ). -. BBO 0) MEMeee 
H, 8B, Leas) Ps SE Oe Smeg genre oe SOT. | |S A pares ta 
Ford Walton.) ». sa ep o )) BkersCo : 
Grover’& Sow. a = Eee orp alg Leslie & Co... Aine , 2 
McCormick & Sons. : : ; : 756 0 0 sarees spas t ; ; ‘ 11. 120 0 0 
Hawkins & “Sons .) 9:3) i. Ae 1) Semen COMED ee Pim | 
Stevens & Sons. : ; : - 4 676 O O Brews 2 * ‘ : : : : y 3 DRG 
Lathey Bros. : 655 0 O Afar (ots ACA Bowyer ° ‘ 4 . 4G . 10,; 57 
Lawrance & Sons, Wharf Road, , City Road, Johnson & Co., es Wandsworth Com- 10.688 0 0 
(recommended) . : . 608 0 O mon (recommended) . : : 10, 
Aistemitte ot architect fedneation) & d 560 0 0 Estimate of architect (education) F . 11,972 0 0 
For heating and electrical work in connection with the ex- 

For alterations, caretaker’s model cottage, staircases and lava- tension of the L.C.C. school of building, Brixton. 
tories of New Church, Camden Road, Swedenborgian. Grittall 4% iCe on . ; ; . £931 15 9 
Mr. Ernest G. Trospripex, architect, 87 Cheverton Peers Raccell : : : ; ; 1,740 0 0 
Road, N. Simpson & Co. 5 é : ; ; 1,650 0 O 

Holliday & Greenwood 3 ; , aay orah altey (6) J; &-F. May .; ; : : : E 1,647 0 O 
Dove Bros. . : Oe a , iba ee Oe 0) ie Sons & Co. . 1,620 0 0 
Smith (Muswell Hill). : : ‘ : 995 0 0 & E. Bradley, 68 & 70, Elfort Road, 

Wattace, LTp. teat ESE LT OER) ; : 5 829 8 2 Ponta (recommended) Seat 1,489 0 0 


ASHA ABLE Has been before the tirade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
S$ ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON, 


** “GOLD NEDAL. 
Sebiy eds 189G 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND) MANUFACTURERS— 


ape JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
a a a a a I En ed 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. | 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. + 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. : 14410 Central. 


Coatoston For Interior and - - 
Exterior Decorations, 


(NEAL’S: PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


DURA P 
HARD and BE. LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 


aor eee oe: Sbply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, | 
pee ean a rer VE | -B. WHITAKER ‘& SONS, LTD., | |No-AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. “EDGES 
j HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Coatostone,”* London. 


Coatostone is also easily applied for renova 


ting stonework and acts as @ | 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, - 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply— 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For decoration. of schools for Middlesex education com- | For constructing recreation-room at the L.C.C. Wandsworth 
mittee. Mr. H. G. Crorsatt, architect. car-shed. 
Maxwell, Bros... : : F : meerecou, 0. “0 
Secondary. Schools. W nate, Browne ; : 248 0 0 
Christ’s. College, Finchley—Jones . £463.10 0 Vogel Goad . ‘ E : . : : 198 0 0 
Hornsey County school—Compton Bros. . 175 0 0 Johnson & Co. . ‘ : : : : 175*> 0* 0 
og Roberts & Co. ; é ‘ , : : 17210" 0 
Council Schools. Harding & Son . f : : : 162 10 0 
Bowes Road schools, Bowes Park—Rowley 203 10 6 Lapthorne & Co., Lambeth (recommended) . 159° 0 O 
Dudley Road girls’, and Featherstone Road For rebuilding of certain walls and the execution of other 
infants’, Southall—Plaistowe . : L329 0 work at the Dulwich fire-station. 
Kingston Road school, Staines—Francis, Vogel Goad : : ; : i . £1,296. 0 0 
Lid. ; : : i : : i TZ aro Marchant & Hirst . : : : : AE Veer iat dl) 
Yiewsley school—Try & Hancock : 5 6718 0 W. & H. F. Higgs. 1142 0 0 
ee oh ools! Southall. Plaist 18 8 0 Minter : : E : 1,092 0 0 
Be Oot: poutnall——Elaistowe ; Works committee j ; ; ‘ : 1,008 0 O 
Non-Provided. Schools. | Holloway a ft : : : . 983 0 0 
Hampton Hill school—Singleton & Son . 116); 9) 0 | te Hi & R. Roberts . ; f ; ; 9515, 0%00 
Be tele Newinv: Bios 104 0 0) Smith & Son. . : ; : : : 937 O 0 
ee yet a eit aecaey ne fs s'Mitchell & Sons temtye i uern ethan aeaeae 928 0 0 
Station Road school; Teddington—Rice & Fa Ss Pe Thornes : ; 925 0 0 
Son . : F : 5 ‘ : ; 85 12 6 | Johnson & Co. . : : ‘ : : 887 0 0 
St. Matthew’s school, Yiewsley—Pym 79 16 0 J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper Norwood 
Teddington Catholic school—Thomas ; 58 10 0 (recommended) ial Seer ees 885 0 0 
Hampton Station school—Singleton & Son 55 0 0 Architect's estimate . d ; ; : 9005;00-0 
Cranford school—Keen . : : : ; 4110 0); For providing and fixing two boilers and low-pressure hot- 
St. Matthew’s infants’ school, Starveall, water apparatus at L.C.C. school, Hotham Road, 
Yiewsley—Johnson & Stunt. : 4 25 0 0 Wandswoniy 
| Palowkar & Sons . ; : , ; eg Seracter Oe 
; whe Cannon & Sons . : 3 5 F 710.15 3 
For alterations at the Cusack day training college. Grundy ; : ‘ ; : : ; 657 0 0 
Downs . : : 3 : ‘ 4 ..,, £1,390; 0: 0 Ro He Ged. Pearson ; ; ’ : 633 0 0 
Galbraith Brothers . é F ¢ : 1,445; 0+ 0 Stevens & Sons . ‘ ; ; s : 606 0 0 
Garrett & Son . : 4 : ; ; 1,289° 0: 0 J.& F. May. : ; : é Y 595, 0 0 
Munday & Sons. ; A 4 : ; 151677 0; 0 Cannon & Hefford ; : P ; 579, 01 0 
Appleby & Sons ; : : , ‘ 1,142 0 0 Cash .& Co. . ; ; 5 : : : 574. 0, 0 
Parrot: & Isom . : : : : : 1,116, .0) 0 Geayi |’. : : : ; } : : 562 0. 0 
Lawrance & Sons ; : : : : 1,092 0 0O Comyn, Ching & Co., Ltd., Castle Street, 
Grover & Son, New. North Road . é 1,067 0, 0 Long Acre (recommended) : : 4 545 10° 0 
0250 Estimate of architect (education) . : 3 565. 0 0 


Do. reduced scheme (recommended). . 482 


PHOENIX ‘Schola’ 


ASSU EANCE COMPANY, ¥ : ‘LONDON & Cloak Room 
Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. ; LANCASHIRE Hook 

Established 1782, (Regd) 

| : 200 Schools. 

FIRE—ULIFE INSURANCE COMP, 200,000 

. ACCIDENT Hooks in use. 
Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— ; Sole Makers: 

Burglary, &c. bie ty Brookes& Co 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. peg uE ei ats sO) 0208 Ltd., : 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. | Head Offices {78 KING WIL Tai SER Oe 4 Caleston St. 
——— nchester, 


‘The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current eee — 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. ¢ FIRE ACCIDENTS MARINE 


PROMPT A Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
ND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. Architects for introduction of business. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) TE 


“SAMSON” 


» 


aA) 

or Tenfold 

22 the 

SS Durability 
of the ordinary 

@ 2 so-called “ best ’” 

of sash lines af prac- 


Telephone: 


No. 238 7 SS tically THE SAME 
© ITIS ‘SPECIFIED by the 
& Best Architects. 


IT 18: USED by the Best 


EstmarsEs. from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous eetlaens 


assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 


for work in any part of the world. Se ee ee ee 
Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. RS WM. E. PECK &é Co. 
neorp.), 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 2 Se 
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SUPPLEME NT = 
LONDON—continued. | SOUTHREPPS. 
For supply of two turntables and covers at L.C.C. tramways | For reparation, restoration and strengthening the towers, 
central car repair depét. erecting new roof to nave, restoration of porch, and other 
ete Ch cldén a Co. ‘ _ £720 0 0 works at the church of St. James. Messrs. Lacey & 
? Urcuer, architects, Norwich. 
Isca Foundry Co. . : : : : : 420 0 0 ? F 
Golden ; ; ‘ . £149 pee 
Bolling & Lowe . : 360 0 0 . . - , 
Smith : : : ; 15146) 020 
Bagnall, Ltd., Stafford " (recommended) ; 250 0 0 . . ; 
Cornish & Gaymer : ; : : : 1,139 0 0 
For repairs and alterations “ The Arrows,’’ Pomeroy Street, Chapman . b ; ‘ i 1,097 10 0 
New Cross. Messrs. McKittram & PROCTER, architects. Riches ; } f ; . 995 13 9 
Peacock Bros. : . . . . . £347 0° 0 Wilkins & Bandall : A : i ; 951 0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn . j j ; : 299 0 0 Mace . : ; ; : f As 917 15 0 
Lapthorn & (Co. a f Bs tin ’ é 280 0 O Hawes & Sons . f ; : _ , 911 10 O 
Douglas & Askew . : : : : ; ZOL LOMO Porter : 3 : 8129670 
BAILEY (accepted) . . . 260 0 0 BuLien, Cromer (accepted) . : : , 777 10 0 
For refacing No. 21 Upper Gases enor Street, W., Messrs. 
hitects. Quantities by Mr. F. 8. 
Kaori architects. Q ti y Se er one 
Craske : ; : : : 5 . £1,806 0 0] For the erection and completion of the Carnegie. Central 
Minter : : ; : : : 3 1,687 0 0 Library at High Street, Walthamstow, for the Urban 
ee : : ’ : : : ; 1,653 0 O District Council. Mr. J. Witt1ams Dunrorp, architect, 
A eS ee ee ‘ : ; ; 1,640 0 0 100c Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Quantities 
saber & Son : : ‘ i : 15 1O Owe by Mr. G. T. G. Wricut, 3 Great Winchester Street, 
Doves Bros. (accepted) : ; f : 1,495 0 0 E.C. kin area 
Evans, R. and KE. . : : : : ; 
_ MARCH. Coxhead .  . lw ts 
For the erection of a high school. Nightingale i ; ; eae: : 9,999 0 0 
KeEitH (accepted) - : > : 0 940 20 a0) Fitch & Cox : é ; : : ’ 9,999 0 0 
Drake, J. & W. é : ; : : 9,990 0 0 
SALTNEY. Waring & Gillow . . ©: =| 2 eee 
For erection of joint infants’ school. Myr. Sam. Evans, Shurmur & Sons . ; : d : 9,855 0 0 
architect, Mold. Patman & Fotheringham . . ; : 9,783 0 O 
Edwards. - : : . : . £3,946 0 0 Johnson & Sons . : ; ‘ ; i 9,720 0 0 
Parker Bros. ? é . ; k : 5,595 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. ! , . 2 9,707 0 O 
Griffiths ¢ < Vee ‘ 3,590 0 0 Parsons ; ; ‘ ‘ 3 : 9,671 0 0 
Williams . : : : A : 5 3,604 0 0 Chessum & ong! , : ; a 9,646 0 O 
Mayers & Sons . : : : : : 5,256 0 0 Sands & Burley . ‘ ; : 5 ; 9,580 0 0 
Spencer : : : : : : } 3,099 0 0 Jerram : A : : : 9,578 0 0 
Blane & Sons . : P : : : 3,080 0 0 Maddison . : 0552 7 0ae0 
Challinor . 2,996 0 0 Brand, Pettit & Gaus South Me tten wate ; BO OD 
WILLIAMS, Overton- -on- 1-Dee, Ellesmere (ac- Architect’s estimate (subject to a variation 
cepted) . y : ; ‘ : : 2,956 0 0 of 5 per cent). ‘ ; - : ' 8,600 0 0 


« By SpecraL APPOINTMENT , 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nots 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLioLaA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 

WALL-LINING, DADOS, 

and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 
EK. W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columris ana peer. Ley Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
enry T. Hare, Esa., ; H T, , Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea, Proscenium Bone ws Piers, Arehitraves. po Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. mee 
essrs. F. Matcham 0. M : ing & Gillow, Ltd. 
3Great St. Helen’s, H.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. age mp 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. J. C. Prestwich, Esq. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, NW. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. shad “Grasp, London.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LEGE eee ST, JOHN’S. Beene AND PRESIDENT’S 
ao WELLING—GARDEN FRON 


STOCKPORT TOWN HALL. 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING, CLYDEBANK, N.B. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE SEDILIA—-THE ROOD- 

SCREEN, EAST SIDE. 
WEST HAM. 


For additional class-rooms, teachers’ rooms, and converting 
caretaker’s house into class-room at Custom House 


Schools. 
Noakes £2,135 0 0 
Luton , 1,699 0 0 
Baxter Mes 1,690 0 0 
Clemens 1,656 0 0 
Quarterman 1,600 0 0 
Horlock & Son 162° 0. 0 
Maddison 17516,.0- 0 
Symes 3 1,476°,.0°) 0 
Horswith (accepted) . 1,350 0 0 


For erection of boundary walls and other works at West 
Silvertown Schools. 


Luton £1,240 0 0 
Baxter 1,200 0 O 
Webb . : 1,188 0 0 
Horlock & Son E,0fbsr Oo 0 
Symes 1,041 0 0 
Maddison 998 0 0 
Quarterman 950 0 O 
Noakes 935 0 0 
Clemens 850 0 0 
Hors witu (accepted) . 845 0 0 
For additional iron staircases at Maryland Point Schools. 
Reedman & Co. Scorn Le ~ 0 
Howard & Co. 280 0 0 
Young & Marten . ‘ i 247 10 0 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . 2t6rs Oe. 0 
Wilmer & Sons ' : 200 0 0 
Ritchie & Co. . 194 15 0 
GENERAL [RONFOUNDRY Co. (accepted) . 185 0 0 


WEYMOUTH. 


For erecting shop and dwelling house with store, Dorchester 


Road. 
Setsy, Wyke Regis (accepted) 


For erecting detached residence, Carlton Road. 
Jackson, architect, Weymouth. 
Hormes & Bripepman, Westham, 
mouth (accepted) : ‘ 


Mr. 8. Jackson, architect, Weymouth. 
£740 0 0 


Mr. S. 
Wey- 
: eco OO 
WORTH. 


For erection of house. Messrs. Worsrotp & Haywarp, 


architects, Dover. 


Denne £842 0 0 
Simmons 825 0 0 
Grummont Bros. 812 14 0 
Brisley Bros. 809 15 7 
Hayward & Paramor 796 0 0 
Wise. : 783 0 0 
Turner & Watts E : 760 0 O 
Drennz & Son, Deal (accepted) 754 0 0 


WREXHAM. 


For erection of two semi-detached houses. Mr. J. E. Tarr, 
architect, Wrexham. 
H. A. Jones £1,083 0 0 
Woolley 1,075 0 0 
Davies Bros. : 050m Ono 
T. Jones & Son . 1,040 0 0 
Lewis Bros. 965 15 0 
THomMAs, Oswestry (accepted) . 955 15 2 


Tue plans for alterations and additions to the Out- 
Patient Medical Department of the Edinburgh Royal In- 
firmary have been passed by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court. An additional storey will be added to the south 
elevation of the present building, and provision will be made 
there for a dispensing room and an instrument room, and a 
general reconstruction made so as to embrace patients’ and 
new receiving rooms, dressing rooms, and examination and 
demonstration rooms. The scheme will involve a sum of 
35,0007. or 4,000. 


As Supplied 
to 
Corporations, 
Cement 
Works, 
&c., KC. 


—_—— 


SH 
SSE 


Complies with 
the British 
: Standard 


Specification 


for Portland 


Cement. 


» 


 — 


eE 


6) 
) 


v 
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Ze. ol TRADE NOTES. 

THE directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd, have this day 
declared an interim dividend on the ordinary shares: at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, payable September 1. 

Unper the direction of Mr. W. B. Purser, county sur- 
veyor, Grantham, the ‘‘ Boyle”’ system of natural ventila- 
tion, embracing the latest patent “air-pump’’ ventilators, 
has been applied to the Eagle School, Grantham. 

BroapsEa Schools and Central Schools, Fraserburgh, 
erected from the designs of Messrs. D. & J. R. Macmillan, 
F.R.I.B.A., Aberdeen, have been ventilated by means of 
Mackay’s patent direct-acting’ ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow. 

A tarGeE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
tower of Cottenham, near Cambridge. It has two dials each 
5 feet across, plays the Cambridge chimes on four bells, and 
strikes hours on the large bell. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work 
generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 

Memssrs. Farnuam, Lrp., of Caxton House, Westminster, 
have received instructions from Mr. H. B. Searles Wood to 
restore and preserve by their patent waterproofing process 
all the stonework on the frontage to Tavistock Chambers, 
Hart Street, W.C. Although erected only some eighteen 
years ago, the stonework has greatly deteriorated, and. the 
effect of the present treatment will be not, only to arrest the 
decay but to prevent any further deterioration. 

THe Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath and Portland; have 
an interesting exhibit at Olympia in the Mining Exhibition 
which has attracted a good deal of attention. It represents 
an underground stone mine at Monks Park, showing the stone 
im situ, method of quarrying, sawing and scappling, and all 
the necessary equipment exactly as is used in. the workings 
of this famous quarry. 


At the Town Council of Cheltenham to-day the Mayor will 
announce that a large block. of property. has been. purchased 
ata very low figure, and the general, purposes.committee will 
recommend that. new municipal buildings be erected on. the 
site. 


The 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE Birmingham Guild of. Handicraft, Ltd., has some 
well-known citizens as directors. The catalogue of gas and 
acetylene fittings, it appears to us, derives much of its 
character in consequence. If workmen and designers co- 
operate they are to be pardoned if they strain at novelties. 
But having support, those who have produced the fittings 
shown in the catalogue are able to do justice to themselves. 
Among all the objects shown there is not one which can be 
said to be freakish ; and, indeed, the brackets, pendants and 
standards are all marked by repose. Each can be recog- 
nised from. the illustration as having the characteristics 
which belong to metal as distinguished from other materials. 
They are all designed as fittings, and do not seek to mono- 
polise the attention of the occupants of the rooms in which 
they are placed. 


Tue Kynochs gas-engines and suction-gas plants are well 
known among motor-powers. One reason for their success 
is that the company are anxious to introduce improvements, 
and for that purpose their designers and engineers are al- 
lowed opportunities to consider all possible developments. 
Another reason is the guarantee which is given not 
only for engines used in England but for those which are 
exported. In consequence of the. progressive efforts. the 
catalogues are quickly superseded, and the latest: displays 
the engines which are to be obtained from June 1908, Ex- 
perience has shown that what is known as the electric- 
lighting type of engine is best adapted for general use, for it 
has the advantage of. requiring only a small amount of’space, 
and the engine can be used for more than one purpose. 
Details of dimensions, weights, prices and' advantages are 
shown fully in the catalogue. The-suction-gas plant, which 
is of simple construction and can work on, anthracite, 
gas-coke or charcoal, is also described, and’ there are 
abridged specifications which will be found useful in order- 
ing engines or gas plant. The. French. President when he 
saw. an engine in, the Galerie des Machines, Paris, was 
amazed to learn that the expense of working was less than 
2 cents per horse-power per working: hour. 


WELDON STONE, 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., j 
Telephone; f 34 Emerald Street, 
11053 Central. London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


& Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


"LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
} NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


|W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, itd, 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 4 


7 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK im 
BRITISH and FOREIGN- MARBLES.and ALABASTER; 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


Established 1880, Telephone, 3750, 
Telegrams: “‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS,” 


For Pitched Roofs of all Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
kinds of Buildings, Repairers 


ge U B ic. RO i D Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 


without stoppage of works. 


7 TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. GFFIGE 


SOTTENC. 
ROOFING 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 


Low Initial Cost, 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


y J 
(WA y 


ae PATENT 
Great Durability, Solid Copper Tape 
v6 No Expense for Maintenance LIG 
or Repairs. HTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. 


(a1) Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


Church Spires Restored, _ 
No system of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


Th 
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VARIETIES. 


Tuer cost of the new water reservoir about to be erected 
at Deyonport will be 31,0001., the capacity 20,000,000 gallons, 

Tre Harrogate Town Gauncil are considering a recom- 
mendation that the duties of waterworks’ engineer -be in 
future transferred to the borough surveyor. 

Ir is proposed-to erect shortly a new church in the west 
end of the town at Colwyn Bay. An influential committee 
is being formed for the purpose of obtaining the required 
fund to commence operations. 


Tur Durham and Northumberland Association of local 
Councils at the annual meeting elected the following officers 
for the year :—President, Mr. Geo. Gregson, Durham ; vice- 
presidents, Mr. John Davison, Morpeth, and Mr. J. W. 
Moncour, Sunderland ; secretary, Mr. G. Symon, Blaydon. 

Ir is understood that eight tenders have been received for 
the carrying out of the work in connection with the Whitby 
Harbour Scheme, which is estimated to cost over 70,0001., 
and these have been forwarded to the engineer, Mr. J. Watt 
Sandeman. 


Tue streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend the Council to fix the salary of the 
burgh engineer at 600/. per annum, rising to a maximum 
of 800/. The public health committee have agreed to ad- 
vertise the post of chief sanitary inspector at a salary of 2501. 

THE speculative builders of Portsmouth have formed a 
committee to petition the Town Council with respect to the 
local by-laws. It is complained that they were so com- 
plicated that if six architects were given the by-laws not 
two would agree as to their interpretation. 

Tur Brighton Corporation are entering into an agree- 
ment with the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
Company to supply power for driving large electric motor- 
engines at the railway workshops. The revenue to the Cor- 
poration will be about 2,500/. per annum, and will cause a 
large outlay for special cables. 


A BURIED river has been found in Fletton brickfields, 
Peterborough. The bed is about 30 feet below the surface, 
and its nature indicates that it was formed by the action of 


"ice during the great drift following the glacial period. The 


piles of ancient water dwellings have been detected inthe 
bed of the river, in which are the bones of animals, ‘in- 
cluding the skull of a hippopotamus. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held recently 
by Mr. A. W. Brightmore at the public offices, Egremont, 
into.an application to borrow 64,8211. for gas works exten- 
sion. The amount was made up as follows :—26,933l. for 
retort house, purifier house, meter house, condensers, tar 
extractors, &c.; 21,0001. for mains, services, meters and 
cookers during the ensuing three years ; 6,888]. for gasholder, 
tank, &c., and 10,000]. for the purchase price of cookers. 

Lorp Capogan having offered the Chelsea Borough Coun- 
cil free of cost half an acre of freehold land en the south 
side of Grove Cottages, Manor Street, for the erection of 
dwellings for workmen whose wages do not exceed 25s. a 
week, the public health committee recommend the Council 
to proceed with a scheme for building houses at an outlay 
of about 21,000). The construction of working-class dwell- 


‘ings in the vicinity of Marlborough Square is “also contem- 


plated. 


Messrs. Hitt & Co., Louden have been awarded the 
contract for the completion of the Whitby Harbour improve- 
ment works. The amended estimate of the engineers, 
Messrs. J. Watt Sandeman & Son, of Newcastle, was 
66,424]., and towards this sum the Treasury made a free 
grant of 24,400]. Messrs. Hill & Co.’s tender amounted to 
59,5441, 17s. 10d., 7,000/. less than the engineers’ estimate. 
The proposed scheme provides for considerable extensions of 
the two existing piers, the construction of a quay between 
Scotch Head and Coffee House End, and the dredging of the 
harbour, to produce a depth of water at low water of 7 feet 
between the pier ends and the bridge, and the making of a 
harbour of ten times the capacity of Scarborough Harbour. 

For the last twenty or more years a vast quantity of 
enamelled hardware domestic articles made in Germany has 
been imported into this country, and the centre of distribu- 
tion has been Wolverhampton. The new Patent Act has, 
however, brought about a change as to the venue of manufac- 
ture, and the Birmingham Post understands that the Ger- 
man firm are now negotiating for the purchase of land in 
Wolverhampton on which to make their articles. We are in- 
formed that an up-to-date manufacturing plant is to be put 


TELEPHONE No. 4258; CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. GIRS Foor) 


E R N EST M i LN E R, Expert in Photography con- 


nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
Architectural Photographer, 


RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA=- 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c 

Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 

Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
3/16 and 1/4 in., for Dadoes, 


LAMINATED PANELS °° 203.tit;.2%,2e: 


SMOOTH AND SANDED FOR TAKING GLOSSY PAINTS AND WHITE ENAMEL. 

ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF AND CAN BE FREELY USED ON NEWLY-ERECTED 

WALLS. WILL NOT SHRINK, SPLIT, OR CRACK. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
* FAR SUPERIOR TO SOLID WOOD. 


ALSO 
COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. 
and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
‘E.T. ASBESTOS TILES,. diagonal fixing. 
VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes. 


For Samples and Particulars apply: (5) 


MACHIN & KOENIG, 


17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
London, E.C. 


For Ceilings 
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down, and that a large number of hands will be employed. 
At present the matter is in embryo, but there is every prob- 
ability of the German company establishing new works at 
Wolverhampton. 

Tur Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board 
have adopted the report of the engineer concerning 
the works to be constructed with a view to expediting the 
work of purification of the excess sewage due to rainfall. 
The following were the main features of the report, viz. :— 


(1) The construction of a large storm-water basin to impound | 


sudden rushes, which would otherwise flow into the river 
before the storm-water outlets could be opened, and (2) the 
reconstruction of the inlet channels so as to exclude from 
the tanks a flow exceeding in volume six times the dry- 
weather flow. The engineer estimates the cost of these works 
at 35,0001. An application will be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow that amount. The 
work is to be executed by a contractor under a schedule o 
prices. ; 

Tue Light Railway Commissioners on Saturday granted 
an order to the Aluminium Corporation, Ltd., of Conway, 
for the construction of a light railway from the works at 
Porthllwyd, across the river Conway, to a junction with the 
London and North-Western Railway Company’s line from 
Llandudno Junction to Bettws-y-coed. In order to give the 
proposed light railway a chance of additional traffic, it was 
proposed to extend the line from near the works at Porth- 
llwyd to the holiday resort of Trefriw. Mr. Harper, of 
Messrs. Harper Bros,, consulting engineers of the scheme, 
stated there were no engineering difficulties in regard to the 
project, which he estimated would cost, with the water- 
power works, 65,0001. 

A New York jeweller is about to build a revolving resi- 
dence at the seaside, in the hopes of finding a cure for 
insomnia. According to the architect the house will rest on 
a turntable, which will have a diameter about equal to the 
narrowest part of the superstructure. The rear porches and 
other extensions will project over the lawns, so that when 
the house is revolved none of the turntable foundation will 
be visible. Motion will be given from the engine in the 
pantry to a wheel with ratchets under the foundation frame, 
and this will move in-a ratcheted circular plane. Other 


smaller ratcheted wheels will be placed at intervals to 
equalise the weight. To make the proper water supply and 
sewer connections it will be necessary to have a large hollow 
core for the axle of the turntable and the pipes will run 
through this, with adjustable joints at the connections 
with the house plumbing. There will be no gas, and the 
electric wiring connections can easily be fitted through the 
axle core. e 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE general purposes committee of the London County 
Council were invited to consider and report on the work and 
financial position of the works department. 
committee was appointed who, after careful inquiry, reported 
the decline in the amount of work that the Council has 


A special sub- | 


ordered to be carried out by the department during the last — 


few years. In 1903-4 it was 895,600/., while in 1907-8 (half- 
year), it was 87,900). This reduction in the volume of work 
executed may be explained shortly as follows. In 1898 the 
Council undertook a scheme of protection from fire, which, 
somewhat revised in 1901 and 1905, included the erection of 
some twenty-two new fire stations at a cost, including sites, 
of about 247,000]. Most of these stations have been com- 
pleted, and several others in addition, so it may be expected 


that it will not be necessary in future to provide such an- 


abnormal number of fire stations, as the Council is now 
fairly abreast of the demand for new stations. As regards 
artisans’ dwellings it is assumed that the demand for these 


has been overtaken and that the Council is not likely to incur 


expenditure in the future, if at all, to the same extent as 
has been done during former years. As regards the construc- 
tion of sewers, in 1899 the Council approved a scheme of new 
sewers, &c., at an estimated expenditure of 3,772,5501. ; 
these works have been in progress since 1903-4, and it is to 
this that the large expenditure since that date is chiefly due. 
The scheme is approaching completion. 

The principal work which the Council will have to under- 
take in the future is the provision of schools. It can hardly 
be supposed that, with the experience gained as to the cost 
of erection and enlargement of schools by the works depart- 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


Na ee eae 


The above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected _ 


at the Goyt Mill. Stockgort. an 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 
Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description. 


THE ONLY SAFE ANDRELIABLE 
STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE 


MAKERS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAIRCASES. 


—— 


INTERVIEWS and ADVICE, with DRAWINGS and 


ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


———————— 


Established 1860. 


JOHN HALL & SON 
— (OLDHAM), LTD. — 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 
Crossbank St, 


Telegraphic Address: “ IRONFOUNDERS, OLDHAM.” 
National Telephone: 161 OLDHAM. 


Ps 


Oldham. 
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ment, the Council is at all likely to prefer giving the erection 
of schools to the works department instead of to contractors. 
New tramway sheds, &c., will be required, but the recent 
results of offering this work to be competed for by contractors 
and the works department seem to point to the conclusion 
that it is greatly to the advantage of the Council to give this 
work to contractors. 

It has been suggested that the department might be main- 
tained for jobbing work and that the system now prevailing 
whereby the executive committees carry out certain works 
by direct employment of labour should cease, and the whole 
of such works be entrusted to the works department. 

The total amount of jobbing works executed during the 
half-year to September 30, 1907, by direct employment under 
the direction of the works committee and of the executive 
committees was 66,8741., equal to say 134,000/. a year. 

The committee say: ‘‘ We have consulted the executive 
committees and taken evidence from the chief officers under 
whose direction these works are executed, viz., the architect, 
the chief engineer, the architect (education), the chief officer 
of the fire brigade, the housing manager, the chief officer of 
the parks department and the valuer. The evidence of all 
these officers is to the effect that the present system of direct 
employment of labour, which is detailed in the statements in 
the appendix, is effective and economical, and that they 
are satisfied with the system, and desire no change. We are 
entirely in agreement with these views, and are strongly of 
opinion that no departure should be made from the present 
practice with regard to the execution of these works. 

“‘Tt would appear that the establishment and general 
charges cannot be reduced below 25,0001. exclusive of other 
fixed charges. The manager of works has informed us that 
in 1903 he reported that the annual expenditure of the de- 
partment should not fall below 400,000/., and that he has 
no reason to alter that opinion now. He has further stated 

that the buildings at Belvedere Road are not necessary for 
the execution of works, such as sewer construction, paving, 
tramway reconstruction and engineering works generally, 
provided a depét and wharf are available. The department 
appears to be over-capitalised, having regard to the amount 
of business done, and cannot therefore be expected to compete 
successfully with contractors. 


‘‘We are of opinion that there is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for continuing the works department in its present form, 
and it is impossible to reduce the charges to such a sum as 
would leave any chance of the work performed by it being re- 
munerative. 

‘“‘The charges to the department for interest on working 
capital, and services of central office staff, and also salaries 
of the works department staff would of course cease if the 
department were discontinued, and consequently the princi- 
pal loss would be the difference between the cost of premises 
and the amount realised for them. 

‘In conclusion, having given careful consideration to the 
views of the various committees and to the evidence of the 
chief officers, we recommend the general purposes committee 
to submit to the Council for adoption a recommendation as 
follows:—That the Council is not justified in continuing 
the works department in its present form.’’ 


THE HANDSWORTH DISTRICT. 


THE report of Mr. H. Richardson, the engineer and sur- 
veyor to the Handsworth District Council, on the work of 
his department during the year ended March last states 
that the gross rateable value of Handsworth has increased 
enormously during the last twenty-five years. The increase 
has been brought about by the erection of a great number of 
small houses, which have entirely altered the character of 
the district. In reference to the street improvements effected 
in the district, the surveyor states that the public appre- 
ciate the Council’s policy of tree-planting, and he has had 
several applications from residents asking that particular 
streets might be planted, but many have had to be deferred 
on account of the expense. In two instances residents had 
shown their practical sympathy with this work by contribu- 
tions towards the cost. Altogether 445 trees had been 
planted in the various roads, and- 162 dead and damaged 
trees planted during previous years had been replaced. Mr. 
Richardson states that it is impossible to keep the main 
roads in good repair at anything like the same cost as before 
the self-propelled vehicles came into general use. The use 
of studded motor tyres is a just grievance to road authorities. 
A tyre with projecting steel studs and rotated by an engine 
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of from 40 to 60 horse-power is capable of doing great 
damage to the surface of a road. When scores of such 
tyres pass along one piece of road in a day it is obvious 
that there is no road surface, unless made of steel itself, 
that would not be cut to pieces ina short time... On this 
subject Mr. Richardson adds that however good the roads, 
and however well designed the wheels, the driver of a motor- 
vehicle can do more dam: age to the roads in a week, as well 
as to the yehicle he is driving, than would otherwise be the 
result of twelve months’ fair usage. This damage is brought 
about by the incessant use of the crown of the road, which 
leads to tracking, by the injudicious use of brakes, by the 
rushing of corners at unreasonable speeds, and in many 
other ways. In reference to dust prevention, the surveyor 
states that several experiments were made during the year 
with tar-macadam, and the results were satisfactory. ‘The 
cost of a very satisfactory and economical. tar-macadam 
worked out at about 13d. per square yard more than the 
cost of ordinary macadam. This slight increase had been 
more than repaid by the reduced amount of scavenging and 
the longer life of the road. The “ dustless’’ road is, how- 
ever, unattainable under present conditions of traffic; and 
in a suburban neighbourhood the dust nuisance can only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by making and maintaining good 
road surfaces and keeping them constantly clean. The sur- 
veyor also reports that a considerable portion of the year’s 
work of his department has been in connection with the ‘pro- 
posed cemetery at the Leveretts estate. The committee ac- 
cepted his suggestion to carry- out the drainage by direct 
labour, but the work had proceeded in portions of the site 
with the greatest difficulty. Seams of running sand up to 
8 feet thick and rock from 2 feet to 10 feet thick had hin- 
dered excavation. The rock was very hard sandstone, which 
it was necessary to blast. 


WAGES BOARDS. 


Tue report of Mr. Ernest Aves, the Cummissioner of the 
Home Office, on the Wages Boards and Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Acts of Australia and New Zealand 
has appeared. His conclusions are that for the most part the 
advantages claimed by their supporters with varying degrees 


of validity for special wages boards or for industrial arbitra- 
tion courts are not peculiar to one system or the other— 
such as increased wages, improvement in conditions, the 
maintenance of industrial peace, the increased cohesion of 
the parties concerned, the ability to contract on an assured 
wage basis, the suppression of the incompetent employer, and 
the spread of a greater spirit of contentment. Similar 
claims might be, and indeed are, advanced on behalf of 
other systems resting on a voluntary basis, such as those 
secured by conciliation boards in England or by the adoption 
of the co-operative principle. 

The outstanding claim peculiar to both systems is their 
recognition of the principle of the legal minimum wage, and 
it has been seen how very differently this principle operates 
in different trades and under different circumstances—some- 
times beneficially on the whole, so far as it has been tested, 
as in the case of some of the under-rate trades, although 
never free from elements of risk; and sometimes doubtfully 
and with a double edge—alike for employers, employed, and - 
the trade concerned. 

Other claims are more pertinent to the one legal system as 
against the other—such as, in the case of the special boards, 
the simplicity of their procedure, the ease with which they 
can get to their task, their inexpensiveness, the utilisation 
of the best experience of the trade, the possibility of the 
simultaneous session of various boards, or the advantages of 
mutual discussion by those directly concerned in the issue. 
Or, in the case of industrial arbitration courts, the greater 
dignity of their procedure, their more extensive powers, and 
thei sir wider outlook. 

As regards the particular methods of industrial settlement 
that have been examined, although the interest of the general 
public cannot. be entirely severed from that of any trade or 
industry carried on in its midst, the point of view varies. 
It is obvious, for instance, that the public interest and the 
public concern differ in kind as to whether the railway or 
post-office service or, if there be a local monopoly, coal 
mining are affected ; or again, as representative of a second 
great group, the engineering or carriage industries; or of a 
third group, the lowest paid branches of shirtmakers or 
cardboard boxmakers. As regards eyery group, it is to the 
public interest that what, for want of a better word, may 
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be called right relationships and right conditions should pre- 
vail, but while as regards the first group the primary public 
requirement may be described as continuity of service, in the 
third group, in which, itmay be noted, it is not only women 
who are employed, the chief public demand would be con- 
ditions compatible with the avoidance of social deterioration. 
Thus, while the maintenance of industrial peace, of orderly 
relationships and of approved customs, including decent 
rates of remuneration, are uriversally desired, in different 
connections they hold positions of different relative impor- 
tance. Even under the comparatively favourable conditions 
that have prevailed in Victoria it has been seen that, as 
regards wages the distinguishable effects of the special boards 
on total average remuneration have been slight, and that, 
when compared, so far as women’s earnings are concerned, 
with changes that have taken place in trades without special 
boards, they are in the aggregate hardly appreciable. In 
spite of this the boards, especially those formed in the 
women’s trades, are greatly valued, and are widely believed 
in, and a chief explanation of this must, the Commissioner 
thinks, be found not so much in any demonstrable and lasting 
effects that they have had on the individual earnings of 
women as in the increased feeling of security that they give, 
and in the belief that they make treatment more uniformly 
fair. The boards have helped both in the home and in the 
factory, and probably not simply in the trades under them, 
to set a more certain standard. They are also believed to 
mark out a point below which, should reaction come, wages 
will not, at least without greater difficulty, fall. 

There is as regards many trades.not simply the perplexing 
competition of different. areas, in regard to which the diff- 
eulty would be one of the co-ordination of internal con- 
ditions, but, also the competition of other countries. There 
seem to be. at once great scope and need, for the influence of 
fuller knowledge, of the wider publicity of conditions held to 
be to the common welfare, and of appeal to sentiment and to 
sympathy, the whole to be combined with power to impose 
the pressure of more exacting restrictions or obligations in 
proven cases. of gross dereliction of social and industrial re- 
sponsibilities. But the lesson of experience does not, appear 
to carry us further than this on the direct line of the legal 
fixation of wages. For various reasons, therefore, the evi- 
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dence does not appear to justify the conclusion that it would 
be advantageous to make the. recommendations of any special 
boards that may. be constituted in this country legally bind- 
ing, or that if this power were granted it could, with regard 
to wages, be effectively exercised. 


HOLLOW REINFORCED CONCRETE POLES 


AND PIPES. 
AN exhibition of Messrs. Siegwart’s invention for making 
poles, pipes, &c., of reinforced concrete tock place on Mon- 


day last at the works of Messrs. Cubitt, in, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C. The machine, which has recently been installed 
there, and which was shown in operation, automatically 
manufactures hollow tapering concrete poles and posts for 
supporting electrical wires either for telegraph, tramway or 
electric-light purposes, as well as pipes for conveying water, 
gas, sewage, oil, &c., under pressure. 

The process of manufacture is as follows:—A. long core 
of sheet iron is mounted on two trestles running on rails so 
as to be capable of rotation and. longitudinal movement. 
Upon this sheet-iron core longitudinal steel rods of small 
size are fixed. This core is drawn through the machine, 
which is stationary. Concrete made of clean screened grit 
and Portland cement is mixed very dry in a mechanically 
driven mixer overhead, and discharged through a, shoot into 
a hopper or drum in which rotating paddle-wheels. regularly 
discharge the concrete upon a bandage of coarse cloth webbing 
laid on a conveyor-belt that takes. one lap round the core. 
This continuous travelling conveyor-belt is stretched so that 
it wraps the concrete round the core under great pressure. 
As the core issues beyond the conveyor-belt steel wire is fed 
spirally round it so as to press into the concrete wrapping, 
and small rollers then apply great pressure by working on 
the webbing, the slack of which, produced by the reduction 
in circumference and external diameter resulting from this 
pressure, is taken up by another comtrivance. The core, 
therefore, as it issues from the machine is wrapped round 
spirally with a bandage of cloth containing the concrete. 
The machine pulls the trestles. with the suspended. core regu- 
larly forward, so that the core passes through it as the con- 
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rete 1 . it, and when the core has passed | use of his mark prior to July 1, 1899. But this, of course, 
cae ee ieee it is lifted by an overhead | does not apply to those unfortunate cases where the mark has 
travelling crane and placed on one side for the concrete to | already been registered by a pirate and has been unchallenged 
harden, this being constantly damped to ensure it gaining | for three years ; for these there is apparently no remedy at 
the maximum hardness. In about twelve hours the interior present. High J apanese authorities have lost no opportunity 
sheet-metal core is reduced in diameter by a screw attachment | of expressing their intention to afford proper protection to 
inside and withdrawn from the pole. After hardening for the rightful owners of industrial property, so that the general 
about six days the bandage of webbing is removed, and the | position with regard to trade-marks may be said to have im- 
pole is then complete except for any fixing that may be | proved. Unfortinately, there 1s not as yet any Merchandise 
required at the top for carrying wires for electric current, Marks Act or any strong public opinion which can act as a 
and a stopper at the top, and any finishing that may be | check on the piracy of unregistered marks, but the interest 
desired. For ordinary work, where the appearance is not a | which the vernacular Press are now taking in this subject is 
material object, the poles are used practically as they come | a healthy sign. It is desirable to mark goods with the words 


from the machine, but where a more finished appearance is | ‘‘ Toroku Shohyo’’ (in Japanese characters), which mean 
desirable the markings of the wrapping ‘are obscured by a “registered trade-mark.’’ The J apanese Patent Law makes 
wash of cement grout or cement and sand, and, if required, it compulsory for every patented article to bear the word 
ornamentation is applied by hand. The thickness of the | ‘‘ Patented’’ on it. The Trade-Mark law is silent on this 


shell of the pole is from 1 inch to 2 inches according to the | point, so that although it is not compulsory yet, in view of 
height and the strength required. The reinforcements are | the Supreme Court’s latest judgment, such marking would 
likewise varied according to circumstances. Poles are made | seem advisable. It is perhaps as well,to point out that to 
by the machine above referred to up to 39 feet long, and add the words ‘‘ Toroku Shohyo”’ to.any mark which is not 
pipes up to 20 feet long and 2 feet in diameter. registered constitutes an offence punishable by imprison- , 
Among the advantages claimed for this new form of | ment or fine. For detailed information on the subject of 
nanufacture are economy both as regards the material, which | trade-marks inquiries should be addressed to responsible 
is practically indestructible, while painting is unnecessary, | patent agents, the addresses of whom can be obtained either 
and it is proof against white ants, teredo-worms and other | from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
destroying agencies. The saving of labour is also con- Trade or from Mr. Crowe. The cost of registering a mark 
siderable, so that the cost of production is low, and the | is about 61. 5s. 
machine, being semi-portable, it can be erected where de- 


sired and in almost any position. THe First Commissioner of Works has replied to the 
3 question of Sir William Bull, M.P., as to why the extension 

of the British Museum has been suspended, that the dela 
TRADE-MARKS IN JAPAN. has arisen in the settlement of aver details and the mi 
THE report of Mr. E. F. Crowe, Commercial Attaché to the paration of the drawings for the superstructure. It is 
British Embassy at Tokio, says that British merchants and | anticipated that work will be recommenced early in October. 
manufacturers should remember that according to Japanese Tue streets committee of the Darlington Town Council 
law no protection is given to any save registered marks or | have passed the plans for the new works of the North-Eastern 
marks which were in use in Japan before July 1, 1899, and it Railway Company, which are to be erected close by the 
is therefore essential that every British manufacturer and | present works in the North Road and Hopetown districts. 
merchant who owns a trade-mark for goods which are likely | The plans, as submitted, showed that the company are to 
to find a sale in the Far East should either register his mark | erect the new boiler shop adjoining their present large and 
in Japan, or send proof to the Patent Bureau in Tokio of the | extensive premises, while the new paint shop will be outside. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LHGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LHGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their convmunications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our mmserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AuprrsHor.—Aug. 10.—For repairs and work to be done 
at the several schools during the coming vacation, for the 
education committee. Mr. Norman Clinton, clerk, 4 Station 
Road, Aldershot, 

Arprr.—Aug. 11.—For sundry repairs to fifty labourers’ 
cottages, for. the Ardee No, 1 Rural District Council. Mr. 
Thomas B. Dromgoole, clerk of Rural District Council. 


BarnstEy.—Aug. 12.—For the various works (except 
painting) jn the building of a vicarage house for St. 
James, Worsborough Bridge. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

Bristout.—Aug. 13.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a timber-framed 
building, with concrete and brick foundations, for the watch 
house for H.M. Customs at the Royal Edward Dock, Avon- 
mouth. Deposit 31. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Engineer’s 
Office, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

Bristou.—Aug. 24.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a footbridge (in- 
cluding brick-built piers and concrete foundations) over the 
Great Western Railway Company’s lines at Portishead 
station. Deposit 31. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 19 
Queen Square, Bristol. 

Cramiineton.—For building of house and shop. 
Colliery Office, Cramlington. 

Drrpy.—Aug. 27.—The Weekly Board of the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary invite applications to tender from Derby 
and Derbyshire builders for the erection of a children’s ward 
block. Deposit 2/. 2s. Applications must be made to Mr. 
Edmund Forster, secretary, not later than Aug. 12. 
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Dovercourt.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of the Harwich 
county high school (accommodation 132). Deposit 1. 1s. 
Send tiames to Messrs. Brown & Burgess, architects, Arcade 
Street, Ipswich. 

Durrineton.—Aug. 11.—For erection of an elementary 
school at Durrington, near Worthing. Deposit 21. 2s. Ap- 
ply before July 29 to Mr. Haydn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., 
county education architect, Education Offices, Horsham. 

Fence Hovusrs.—Aug. 13.—For the building of a work- 
men’s club at Bank Head. Mr. Palliser, architect, Phila- 
delphia, Fence Houses, Northumberland. 

Goorn.—Aug. 8.—For the various works required in the 
erection of an isolation hospital for twenty-five beds, with 
administrative and laundry blocks. Mr. H. B. Thorp, archi- 
tect, Goole. 

HorsHam.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and additions to 
the Itchingfield Council school, West Sussex. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Hadyn P. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., county education archi- 
tect, Education Offices, Horsham. 

Itrorp.—Aug. 17.—For extension of electricity works, 
Ley Street. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. Shaw, Town Hall, 
Ilford. 

IstewortH.—Aug. 11.—For the reconstruction of the 
drainage of a portion of the union offices and for the execu- 
tion of other work. Mr, William Stephens, clerk, Brentford 
Union Offices, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

TstewortH.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of additional 
sanitary accommodation at the workhouse, for the Guar- 
dians of Brentford Union. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. William 
Stephens, clerk, Union offices, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

KerrcHiey.—Aug. 10.—For various works required in the 
erection of two houses, Skipton Road. Messrs. John Haggas 
& Sons, architects, North Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

Kine’s Lynn.—Aug. 12.—For a house to be erected on 
the West Winch Road. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect and sur- 
veyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. Mr. J. J. Wright, 125 
London Road, King’s Lynn. 

Lreps.—Aug. 24.—For the whole of the trades in con- 
nection with the formation of a 75-foot street between Quarry 
Hill and North Street, and the construction of subways 
under the same, some 630 yards lineal of retaining walls, 


the culverting of a portion of Lady Beck, and other street 
works. Deposit 3l. 3s: Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LetcesteR.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a superinten- 
dent’s house at the Beaumont Leys Farm bacterial works. 
Deposit 21. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Mirrietp.—For the erection of new works. Deposit 
10s. Mr. W. A. Entwistle, managing director of the Mir- 
field Engineering Company, Newgate, Mirfield. 

Norsirron.—Aug. 17.—For the provision and erection of 
new iron and timber and brick and slated buildings at Nor- 
biton Common Farm, New Malden, Surrey. Deposit 21. 
Mr. Wm. H. Hope, C.E., architect, 12 Clarence Street, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

NorrHatterton.—Aug. 10.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Hawes, Widdale Council school, North Riding. Mr. 
S. H. Willan, solicitor, Hawes. 

Norra Tawron.—Aug. 12.—For new farm buildings at 
South Week, North Tawton, Devon. Mr. Wm. Barrons, 
surveyor, Tiverton. 

NottringHam.—For the erection of a Primitive Methodist 
church in Greystones Road. Mr. H. Harper, architect, 54 
Long Row, Nottingham. 

Ratnuam.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of additional ac- 
commodation for 150 scholars at the Council school at Rain- 
ham, Kent. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, High Street, Roches- 
ter. Send name and deposit of 1/. by Aug. 8 to Mr. Fras. W. 
Crook, secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. 

RancEewortuy.—Aug. 8.—For repairs and reconstruction 
of farm buildings and water supply at Dowell’s. Farm, 
Rangeworthy, Wickwar. Mr. H. Goldingham, clerk to the 
Trustees, Wotton-under-Edge. 

RocHEstEeR.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a wharf 
(in timber) at the Common Creek, on the River Medway. 
Deposit 3!. 3s. Mr, William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester, 

Romrorp.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of buildings at 
the workhouse and other works. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. 
Harrington, A.R.I.B.A., 65 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London, E.C. ; 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mantte 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from @ in. at less than one-third the cost of stone. 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 
W 5 F ROTCH &, $0 N Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAQ, N | 
a Us gj Showrooms: . . WENSUM STREET, ORWICH. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain ana 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


E'ireproof and Quick-setting. 
Proved by 80 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE, 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. a 


On dees’) G. M. RESTALL & SON, °%ces="¢ SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


all above— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : “‘ Puastmr, BIRMINGHAM,”’ 


Telephone No.3 
0169. PFORS RY 


—For WALLS,— 
CEILINGS, etc. 


Messrs. David Rowell have been entrusted with the erection of IRON AND 
STEEL BUILDINGS of all kinds in many different parts of the world 
and the experience thus gained enables them to carry out contracts in 
the most expeditious and economical manner. 


IRON AND 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS. 


Those interested are invited to write for List A, or ask 
for a representative to call and take instructions. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Satrorp.—Aug. 11.—For alterations to the county court. | 


Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
eee 

Scorranp.—Aug. 12.—For the various works proposed to 
be executed in the erection of new higher grade, elementary, 
supplementary, and mining school, Cowdenbeath, viz, :—Ex- 
cavator, mason and brick, carpenter and joiner, plumber, 
slater, plaster, tile, concrete, smith, glazier, asphalte, and 
painter’s work. Deposit 31. 3s. each trade. Mr. William 
Birrell, architect, Kirkcaldy. 

Scornanp.—Aug. 14.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
and plasterer’s work of dwelling house to be erected at For- 
resterseat, Fintray Estate. Messrs. Alex. Stronach, jun., & 
Son, advocates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 

SHorron Coittipry.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of boot 
and tailoring departments at the Shotton Colliery branch 
stores. Mr. Thomas Robson, secretary, Sherburn Hill Co- 
Operative Society, near Durham. 

Sprineweti.—Aug. 10.—For extensions to the Wesleyan 
Sunday school at Springwell, near Gateshead. Mr. J. Wal- 
ton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., architect, St. John Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Srarrorp.—Aug. 22.—For alterations at 6 and 7 Fore- 
gate Street. Mr. W. Blackshaw, borough engineer, Borough 
Hall. 

StranporoucH.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a bullock’s 
house and stable at Farleigh, Morley. Mr. W. F. Tollit, 
architect, Totnes, Devon. 

Srockton HeratH (CuEsHIrE).—Aug, 26.—For erection 
of a new: school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 

Sursiton.—Aug. 27.—For the construction of main 
drainage works. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, M.I.C.E., 53 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Trine.—Aug. 24.—For the execution of all work involved 
by the connection of house drains to the new system of sewer- 
age in the town of Tring, on the basis of a schedule of prices. 

_ Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Willcox and Raikes, engineers, 63 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

THorGanspy.—Aug. 11.—For alterations and additions to 
farm buildings. Mr. Andrew Moscrop, land agent, Thor- 
ganby Hall, York. 


Uxsriper.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a post office. 
Deposit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 

Waxerrerp.—Aug. 14,—For alterations and additions at 
the Wales-Kiveton Park provided school, near Sheffield. 
Deposit 11. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. R 

Wates.—Aug. 10.—For the erection and completion of 
two houses and shop at Caergwrle. Mr. T. W. Davies. 


Wates.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of Nolton Church 
Institute, Bridgend. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect and sur- 
veyor, Bridgend. ds 

Wates.—Aug. 12.—For erection of thirty-five or more 
houses at New Tredegar. Mr. D. W. Price, architect, New 
Tredegar, 

Wates.—Aug. 14.—For proposed hall at Bridgend, 
Glam., for the Christ Mission Church. Mr. Albert H. 
Jenkins, architect, Blackmill. 


Wates.—Aug. 14.—For the erection of central premises 
at Tonypandy, for the committee of the Mid-Rhondda Co- 
operative Society. The Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester. 

Watrs.—Aug. 15.—For the construction and erection of 
a refuse destructor, clinker plant, and mortar mill, for the 
Aberdare Urban District Council. The Surveyor, ‘Town 
Hall, Aberdare. 


Wates.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a free library at 
Perrott Street, Treharris, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. W. Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


Wates.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of fourteen or more 
semi-detached houses in Lock Street, Abercynon. Mr. Wm. 
Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


Warrineton.—Aug. 8.—For retiling a cottage roof at 
Appleton reservoir and sundry fencing work. Mr. James 
Deas, A.M.I.C.E., water engineer, Municipal Offices, War- 
rington. 

Wetits.—August 10.—For new laundry buildings and 
alterations to boiler-house at the asylum at Wells. Deposit 
1l. Apply, before July 16, Messrs. G. T. Hine & Co., archi- 
tects, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


ELECTRIG ee ene |Glazed 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS |CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 


London Road, CARLISLE. 


K |p se | Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (18,28, G24) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIUN. LONDON. 


Balconies, 
Baleonets, 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. Mii pe cdot 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—_ MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


- - THE... 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 


*| Balustrades, 
a] €asements, 
Finials, 


Wh ges yi 
(Wry. Altar Rails. | 


British Traders’ Association. Tel. No. 2538 Paddington, Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,’’ London. excectne Finely Ground, and 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, SEYSSEL, 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., Ww. 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


without equal for PR aa 


LIMIMER, FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes, aH 33 


and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 


War Office, &c., &c. MANUFACTURED ONLY 


+e rg the hte poem lemigrs Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
azette issued. embership limited to Wholesale Firms. Hori ; 
orizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, BY THE 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


{INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


LIMITED, 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. - . WORKS .« - 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e.] LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


a fase Teleph — 
. - Works—_BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. > eee ee oadone’ | re towels Ayontie, 


35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wrnpsor.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of the superstruc- COLCHESTER. 
ture of the new barrack block, Victoria Infantry Barracks, | For the erection of Hssex county lunatic asylum. Mr. F. 
Windsor. Payment 10s. The Director of Barrack Con- WuirTMmorg, county architect, and Mr. W. H. Toun, 
struction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. architects. 
Pethick . : : ; 5 : - (£287,777: Ded 
Foster & Dicksee . 3 ; ; ; 253,362 0 0 
Parnell & Son ‘ : : ‘ : 222,334 0 0 
TENDERS. MéCormick & Son... 
BRISTOL. Minter . : : : ; ; : 220,000 0 O 
: 7 Young & Son : : ; : : 214,995 0 O 
For extensions to Nos. 53 and 55 Castle Street. Messrs. La 214.000 0 0 
Trose & Weston, architects, 44 Corn Street, Bristol. Weems) , 
eee ; ; OM Org1 7. G Bennett . , : : : : ‘ 212,600 0 O 
Williams.& Sons. ..° . - (43550 0 | Loyathp 0. | |. at 
Wilkins . . : A : : : : 398 0 0 Lowe & Son . : 2 : : : 206,925 0 0 . 
Dix ; : , ; : . : - 380 0 0 Bateman . : ; ; , : : 204,307 0 OQ 
Ridd & Sons . (6 4 ; “ - fe NTE AOE , (0) Willeox . ‘ 2 : A . 3 202,500 00 
Clark 6 ee EDS OU Pattinson & Son. |. .. 2s 
Hayes ey a mera eC... | 
pene ot ee a ee ae ralis ge Son, . |. |, 
Matthews: 51a0= of. calltte vitae weet en an Om Leslie & Co... . we 
Walters . ; ; ; : : : : 340 0 0 Blake ; : : : : ‘ : 195,000 0 O 
Hivery . : ; : . . . . 526 0 0 Allen & Sons . ‘ ; ; ; : 194,000 0 0 
Downs: ence os 12) (oe Ey BPP ce mete ea ae Armold & Son. . ww 
Tete Ba SS) vee oe ieneleRing & Son. °°. : Oe 
Mac tag ie Sle) Waring. & White. . .)\.—————n 
Marsh @ Stone ) oe ales fk ee OT ee Kirk & Randall .  . 9 . ©.) = Sau SOR amen 
Epwarps Bros., pam weiiic! ; : 283 10 0 Cee 
For excavators, masons, and bricklayer’s work at public | For taking down chimney at brick kiln and for erecting 
baths in Swan Croft. Mr. T. H. Hartiry, borough new chimney at Brickworks, Clifton Hill. Messrs. J. M. 
surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. & A. J: Pinn, architects, Exeter. 
Atkinson . f ; . : : . £2,610 13 6 Bennett . : ‘ 5 ; g ‘ . £424 8 4 
Crossley . ; é : : A ‘ 2,469 9 4 Hayes & Sons. ‘ ‘ A ; ; 407 0 0 
Ward & Tetley . : A 5 , : 2,409 15 4 Myles, Warner & Co. . : ; : : 358 0 0 
Townson . : ‘ A; : : : 2,579 5 8 Dawson . ; 3 : J Z , : 345 0 O 
Sugden P , : : : 2 , 2,556 3 7 Custodis Chimney Construction Co. . - 270 18 0 
Rosrnson, Foulridge, Colne (accepted) . 2,529 0 0 Lee ‘ . : : ; 7 ; : 218 0 O 
Smith Bros. : : : : : ; 2,240 0 0 SMALE, 1 Topsham Road, Exeter (accepted) 215 0 0 


=< Jue BATH STONE FIRMS [1D 


MKS B 
oe le, 
IM ES wa 


BATH-&:-PORTbAND-QUARRY:OWNERS 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


B GROUND. 
FOR HARDENING 24 gte> WATERPROOFING, ™ COM WESTWOOD GEOR 
li & PRESERVING a ie 


AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 


LIVERPOOL — 
Wer RRat auras 
MANCHESTER ~ ; 


: W.R. Westbourne Park. 
L.& S.W.R. Nine Elms. 
132. Grosvenor Road, 


é Pimlico. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Build 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, y Os ders: Ree eae 


brilliant and durabl face, i : 
we properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about SOsanare Sarde It drige, inabort 1 bckere 
ondon Agents— 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
The Grooved Wall Paper Co., JO HN iu FU LL : 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. e 


ER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“ HORN ET 9% Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


| LONDON DEPOTS 
G.W. 


voi 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GRAVESEND. HOLME CULTRAM. 
For erection of Cecil Road school; for the Corporation. Mr. For erecting a cement concrete sea wall and apron, 1,450 
J. J. Rosson, architect, 355 High Holborn, W.C. lineal yards in length, between Silloth and Eastcote. 
PRES 6 6 Couriels yar Mr. G. ARMSTRONG, engineer, Carlisle. 
Tuffee ) i 0 £4,695 0 0 
Tong 11,559 0 0 934 18 0 Dawson, Whitehaven PED, 
Gunning & San 10,749 0 0 200 0 0 LONDON. 
Martin . 10,495 0 0 Sous Om 0) For reconstruction of sewers in Dover Street, North Bruton 
Multon & Wallis 10,470 0 0 106.0%. Mews, Spring Gardens, and Wardour Street. 
Brown Bros. 10,300 0 O 220 0 0 Brick Sewers. Pipes. 
Davies. 10,250 0 0 120 0 0 Kennedy : £4,245 18 10 £3,559 2 1 
Munday & Sons 10,245 0 0 166 0 0 E. & E. Iles. . 4,225 10 0 3,433 0 0 
Boroughs z 9,941 0 0 262 6 0 Pedrette & Co. . ‘ 3,985 10 4 2,992 17 2 
Pattinson & Sons . 9,675 0 0 234 0 0 Parry & Co. . : : 3,615 0 0 2,843 0 0 
Browning 9,559 0 0 250 0 0 Killingback & Co. 3,231 0 0 2,540 0 0 
Miskin 9,552 0 0 227 2 11 Neave & Son . 3; 20083 Oma 2,600 0 0 
Friday & Ling 9,500 0 0 220 0 0 Muirhead. & Co, wap ian ato 100 10.0 2,480 0 0 
Bowyer . 9,500 0 0 218 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . Rte G,O90N- O17 0 2,479 0 0 
Skinner 9,495 0 0 238 0 0 Paterson (accepted), for 
Blay : 9,487 0 0 195 0 0 pipes . : : : 2,990 0 0 2,564 0 0 
Wallis & Sons 9,476 0 0 160 0 0 Ewart . 2,966 16 6 2,403 18 4 
ee eae e oe : For carrying out sieeeateoee at No. 31 Ford Street, E.C. 
M coup AtOs ) Messrs. Gorpon Witson & Co., architects, 667 Fulham 
pencer, Santo & Co. : 9,460 0 0 255 0 0 Road. Say 
GaATEs, Rochester (accepted) 9,353 0 0 201070, 0 Marke Go RIg ne £1,550 0 0 
KETTERING. Prichard & Son. 1395 07.0 
For extension and alterations at police station. Mr. C. S. Acock . . 1,229 17 0 
Morris, county surveyor, Northampton. Paddison 985 0 0 
Cosford £4,479 (8) fa) Hicks, Clapton. (accepted) 8/5 10 0 
Henson 4,350 0 0 | For construction of underground sanitary convenience in 
Freeman 4,335 0 0 Christchurch Road, Streatham. 
Archer 4,275 0 0 Furniss : £2,192 16 0 
Green 4,264 0 0 Jennings ; : 1,724 10 0 
Martin P 4,250 0 0 Jarman, Daws & Co. . 1,429 0 0 
Brown & Sons . 4,147 10 0 Nightingale : LES iie0, 20) 
Berrill & Green . 4,145 0 0 Mellowes & Co. . 55 / ae OeO 
Marriott 4,087 0 0 Doulton & Co. . 1,535 0 0 
~ Payne. ‘ 3,972 10 0 Bentham 1,245 0 0 
Goodman & Murkett . 35,959 0 0 Wall £229" 0: 0 
Hacksley Bros. 3,875 0 0 Hyde & Co. . 1,203 ° 0 0 
Lewin & Sons §;865 0. 0 Santo, Spencer & Con : 1S fe OO 
Drever, Kettering (accepted) . 3,541 11 - 0 SEDCOLE (acce pted) 1 LSORe 250) 


SPRAGUE & C0, MARSHALL & Co. 


(LIMITED 


L ITH O G R A P H E R Ss 9 |SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, We 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
R's Miethod of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd.,. 
. 13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


GALVANIZED 


_,. The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


ie MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of poset 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


*Talephicns No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. in NOTTINGHAM, 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. nu DUBLIN & HANLEY., 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING | 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. ie eae aot 
Ih Nn 1 page of Works required, Cea: 
LIGHTNING a i || Colliery Signals A, qAdgE 
CONDUCTORS. a ‘yo GOAL 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, AMMA) Electric Bells 
AT Supplied and Fixed, 
W.J. FURSE & CO.| || 


Distance.no object. 


Estimates Free. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected’and Repaired. Church Spires Restored | seen le eeraae, AN 


Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” Wh | 
Th Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
(Sy SSE 9 er ET 
BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full yalue given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


BLOUNT S& SANDEORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
Valuations ACade for Builders Free of Charge. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


SAFETY 
a VALVE 


“Syue] JeoyspuyyAg 
J9JEM 10H 947 JO S12INposjuy [BULEIIO ay 


fer FITZROY WORKS 
sara 364 Euston R2 


Mastrated Sheet, showing dpolication of our Hot Water Cylindrical: Tanks, sent on request! 


_MACHINERY. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For wiring and fittings for lighting Chelsea. and Kentish 
Town L.C.C., fire-stations. 


Chelsea Station. 


Haden & Sons £145 0 0 
Nursey & Marr T1676) 0 
Bryden & Sons ie) S10) 
Fryer & Co. : 4 : , 11200 
Comyn Ching & Gan 54-58 Castle Street, 
Long Acre . , 108200 
Chief engineer’s orate TOMO ex0 
Kentish Town Station. 

Cash & Co. PANsy 10h 10) 
Cannon & Sons Ted 270 
Fryer & Co. ihe ake (0) 
Trede een ag (Clo, - 160 0 O 
Taylor & Co., 8 Bush Lane, Cannon Street 153 15 6 
Chief engineer’ s estimate . 204 0 0 


For repairs and redecoration, St. James’s Church, Hatcham, 
S.E. Mr. Epwarp Proctor, architect, 83 St. Paul’s 


LONDON--continued. 
For making-up carriage-way and paving of 
Stevenage Road. 

Wimpey & Co. . 

Mears 

Mowlem & Co. 

Greenham . 

J. & W. Drake (accepted) . 
For paving Rodway Road, Putney. 

Mann . : : 

HK. & EH. Tles 

Mowlem & Co. . 

Lane & Co. . 

Adams 


MIDDLESEX. 


7, 1908. 


footways of 


£1,699 0 0 
1,598 0 0 
1,529 0 0 
1,499 0 0 
1,425 0 0 
£1,200 0 0 
1,105 0 0 
1,055 0 0. 
1,024 10 0 
1,005 0 0 


For construction of light railways.and road widenings. 


Accepted tenders. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., 5 miles of double 
track in Hendon and Finchley , 
Wimpry & Co., 14 miles of double track 
and road widenings in Southgate, 
Edmonton and Enfield 
NEWPORT. 


£116,978 0 0 


40,220 0 0 


Churchyard, E.C. For alterations and additions to intermediate schools. Mr. 
Rider & Sons. £664 0 0 C. F. Warp, architect. 
Moore & Co. 627 0 0 Edwards £4,338 0 0 
Havell & Sons 622 0 O Leadbeter 4146 0 0 
Jones & Willis. or : 568 0 O Morgan & Co. 3,999 0 O 
Campbell & Smith : p y 516 0 0 Charles 3,996 0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn . ‘ LG" O450 Williams & Co. . 5,900 0 0 
Peacock Bros. (accepted) . 430 0 O Reed . 3,831 0 0 
Jordan & aa 3,697 0 O 
For alterations to warehouse in Geigy S Yard, Aldgate, Bloeny ; ; . ; ; eb gE iu 
and erection of a two-storey warehouse adjoining. ; NOTTINGHAM. 
Messrs. Josepn & SMITHEM, architects, 83 Queen Street, For erection of the Lewis Memorial Hall. Messrs. A. R. 
E.G. Catvert & Witt1am R. Greaves, architects. 
Shephard sls : £2 71086 20 Mavute & Co. (accepted) . £1,469 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . : i ; : , D980" 0 For erection of five shops, Ilkeston Road. Messrs. A. R. 
Wallis & Sons . : 7 OV0S0eOr .O Catvert & WiiitAm R. GuEave, architects. 
SMITH (accepted) 1,895--0 0 GILBERT & Hau (accepted) £1,732), 0. 0 


‘COMPULSORY REALISATION. 
ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE. 


PREMISES TO BE VACATED 
BY AUGUST 15. 


STOCK MUST BE. SOLD. 


445 Oxford Street, W. 


(NEAR MARBLE ARCH). 


GRAHAM & BANKS, Ltd., 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS FOR CASH, 


FURNITURE (“Svrigve*), CARPETS, “ Gra-Banks” WALL PAPERS AND ART FABRICS. 


A very fine collection of GENUINE ANTIQUES, many of Historical Interest and Importance. 
GENUINE OLD CARVED OAK PANELLING, FIREPLACES, GRATES, CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS TO SECURE FURNISHINGS OF VARIOUS PERIODS AT HALF USUAL PRICES. 


Mu DUNGAN TUCKER & SOKS, 


TOTTENHAM. N. 


TELEPHONE 
TOTTENHAM. 


JOINERY oF every oescripr 
MOULDINGS oaw orsicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PENRITH. 

For the construction of a rubble masonry dam, &e. (Con- 
tract No. 1), and casing of the existing low-level service 
reservoir, &c. (Contract No. 2). Mr. Batpwry Laruam, 
engineer, Westminster. 

Contract. No. 1. 


Nunn & Co., London (accepted) £17,465 13 5 
Contract No. 2. 
Nunn & Co., London (accepted) 1427650 ie T 


RYHOPE. 


For erecting forty-eight workmen’s dwellings. 
architect, 12 John Street, Sunderland. 


Mr. J. Sparn, 


Kirton SLS 125018 23 
Taylor 12,050 -0 0 
Oake & Co. TOG eae & 
Foster : 10,798 0 O 
Clark & Son 10,560 0 0 
Cooper 10,475 0 O 
Armitage . 10,400 0 0 
Brannen ‘ 10,186 12 10 
Oliver & Harris 10,145 3 9 
Stafford & Son . 10,137 17. 8 
White ‘ : 10,060 0 0 
Clerey & Charlton . 9,099 0 0 
Elrick : 3 9,810 0 O 
Parker - : ‘ ‘ A : 9,442 0 0 
WILKINSON, Sunderland (accepted) . 9,250 0 0 


SUTTON. 


For cleaning and painting, and tarpaving at the Downs 
school for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. 
Harcu, engineer-in-chief. 


Burns & Co. £2,500 0 0 
Burnand be ; é : 1,105 0 0 
Hough : 3 2 s : f F 900 0 0 
Carrir sy: 3 : é , : : 4 sre (0), (0) 
Richards & Son . ; : ; ; . 850 10 O 
Kazak . : : E ; : ] ; 760 0 0 
- Hussey : ; : ‘ é 3 ; 596 0 0 
. Wricut, Brixton Hill (accepted) . J 514 13 10 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, &c.,' 


~ ARE SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Best and Cheapest 
Materials for Drawing, &c. 


A. G. THORNTON, Lid., 


Practical Manufacturers, 


‘20 King St. West, MANCHESTER. 
Illustrated Catalogue C1908, Just Published. 


Telegraphic and Postal Address :— . 
“ MEALING BROS., GicH WycomBs.”! | B= 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


MEALING BROS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, === 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, < 2 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
Dtep it Osa A ES, 
PARKS, &c. 33 


Head Offices 


Avenue Chair Works, 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


l 


"Royal Doulton [Potteries 
JOINT 


FOR DRAIN PIPES. 


SECURITY, SIMPLICITY, SPEED. 


Supplied on Best London 
Stoneware Pipes. 


“COMPOSITE” 


LIFTS and HOISTS. || 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, | 
BELT or HAND-POWER. 


PICKERINGS, LIMITED, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Security £4,432,626. 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
76 KING WILLIAM STREBRT, E.C, 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS— MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


SOUTHEND. 
For alterations to out-offices at the London Road school. 


F. & H. Davey : Tiber £497 0 0 
Dinn . aIIA YC : : ; 2 A 476 0 0 
Whirr & Campkin 4 : : : : 467 0 0 
Johnson ; : F d ; : : 463 0 0 
Woodhams . ; ; ; 449 0 0 
Davey (accepted) : (nen, w= (420 0. 0 


STICKFORD. ~' ‘' ates) 
For erection of elementary school and master’s house. Messrs. 
Scorer & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln.’ ' 


Rattenbury . : : : ‘ ey, 4o0- 0 0 
Catchpole : ‘ é : d 2,507 18 2 
Cade : 2,200 0 0 
Maxey & Son 1,995 0 0 
Kime . 1,980 0 0 
Wood . : 1,955 0 0 
Barlow & Co. 1,915 0 0 
Turner & Sons 1,865 0 0 
Holmes & Son 1,830 10 O 
Elmes . 5 . A SUOm On: O 
Sherwin & Son . 1,795 0 O 
Thompson . ‘ 5 ; ; ‘ ; 1,790 0 0 
ScarBorouGH, Lincoln (accepted) . ; 1,744 18 6 


SURBITON. 


For redrainage of cottages in Fleece Road, Surbiton, for 
Metropolitan Water Board. 


Oldridge & Sons . £388 0 0 
Singleton & Sons . 564 4 0 
Lane & Sons. 564 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. . 30415 0 
Gaze & Sons . : : : 345 0 0 
Bull & Esdaile (recommended) 285 0 0 
WEALDSTONE. 
For erection of premises. 
Dymock & Sons . £1,656 18 0 
Stevens & Gilbert 1,570 0 0 
Freer . 1,559 O O 
Batchelor 1,520 0 O 
Bailey ; : ; 2.4750 0.7 0 
Warburton & Trotter . eA (ay) 8) 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
> RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


ell 


INN 


GATALOQUES FREE ON APPLICATION. TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 


/ LAMBETH LONDON S.E, T8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES. 

For alterations and additions to residence, ‘‘ Bodlonder,”’ 
near Bangor, N. Wales, for Mr. H. R. Davies. Mr. 
Ricuarp Hatt, F.R.I1.B.A., architect, Bangor. 

Roserts & Owens, Bangor (accepted). 
Jones, Bangor, plumbing (accepted). 

For shop and dwelling-house premises, Station Road, Llan- 
fairfechan, for Mr. F. Ll. Jones. Mr. Ricuarp Hatz, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Bangor. 

Owen, Llanfairfechan (accépted). 
Fisuer, Llanfairfechan, plumbing (accepted). 


NecotratTions have been completed between the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Company and the 
Brighton Corporation which will add an important source 
of revenue to the electricity undertaking. The Railway 
Company propose to introduce electric motive power into 
their Brighton works, and have come to terms to take the 
current from the Corporation service. The chief conditions 
are that the Railway Company guarantee to take a supply 
of current for five years, and agree to have the supply dis- 
connected between 5.30 and 8 p.m. during December and 
January, so that the demand shall not overlap the peak of 
the lighting load in those months. The consumption will 
probably be from 500,000 to 750,000 units a year, yielding 
a revenue of from 2,000/. to 2,500/. a year. The cost of 
laying mains to connect the railway works with the North 
toad sub-station will be 3,363l. 

Ar the West Riding Assizes last week, before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special jury, the action was con- 
cluded, after a hearing extending over four days, in which 
Dr. Maurice Craven Naylor, of Rotherham, claimed damages 
and an injunction against the Parkgate Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd., for an alleged nuisance. The plaintiff 
complained that noxious fumes and gases were emitted from 
blast furnaces at the defendant Company’s works which in- 
terfered with the comfort of his housé and were an injury 
to health. The furnaces were erected after the plaintiff had 
built his house. His lordship, in summing up, said the 
case was an important one for all manufacturing centres in 
the country. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
awarding 1501. damages and granting an injunction. 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Comyn Cuinc & Co., of Long Acre, have 
secured the contract for heating the Southfields schools, 
Wandsworth. 


Messrs. Lomax Bros., Market Place, Eccles, have 
obtained the contract for the decoration for the assembly hall 
and other rooms of the Eccles town hall. 

We have received from the General Electric Company 
their new price list of instruments, giving particulars of 
ammeters, voltmeters, galvanometers, &c. The list is pre- 
pared to suit all grades of work. 

THE Criterion Theatre, Worksop, is being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof and special inlet 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE old clock at Taplow Church, Bucks, is to be replaced 
with a new one containing all the best and most modern 
improvements, and is being made by Messrs. Joyce, Whit- 
church, Salop. The same firm are making several large 
clocks for Victoria station, Manchester, and have just fixed 
a four-dial striking clock at Higher Walton Church, Pres- 
ton, and another at the Ebbw Vale Iron and Steel Company, 
South Wales. 

PEoPpLE who have seen the Castle Mills will be surprised 
at those who assert that manufactures on a large scale are not 
carried out in Edinburgh. It is there the North British 
Rubber Company produce their specialties. Among them are 
the varieties of tiled matting by which large or small areas 
can be covered with a material which is not only silent and 
durable, but is dampproof and fireproof. There is, moreover, 
no fear of slipping. The material is produced with patterns 
either in one or more colours, and it has the appearance of 
tiling. Perforated and other mats are also made. 


At Brentford, on Wednesday, Charles Brooks, an Isle- 
worth builder, was fined 20s., or in default fourteen days, for 
cutting an advertisement from a paper at the Free Library, 
Hounslow. 

A party of members of the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association are making a tour in Belgium under the 
guidance of Sir Cecil Hertslet. 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 


proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. 


Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 
eee ee 


TUBES 


FITTINGS | 


TELEPHONE No. 


A 


NERWANP TON. STATFORDSHIRE 


4258. CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural 


Photographers 


To H.M, the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.cC. an; FLOOR.) 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Erchitectural Photographer, 


Thirty years’ experience, 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. 


TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, 


S.W. 


—— 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


Expert in Photography cone 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT. OF WAY, DILAPID4-+ 


Telephone: 327 Batterseas 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. 


Tr is proposed to expend about 12,0007. on the drainage 
of Gosport, the existing sewers being ‘inadequate. 

Tur Prefect of Pernambuco intends to have 1,500 work- 
men’s houses erected in various parts of the city. 

Tur Sutton Coldfield Town Council have agreed to the 
proposed Streetly drainage scheme, which is estimated to 
cost 12,0001. 

Tux Stepney Borough Council has accepted the tender 
of the Fulham Steelworks Company, at 15,609/., for a high- 
tension electricity generating station at Blyth’s Wharf. 


Tae Hendon Board of Guardians have agreed to purchase . 


two acres of land adjoining the workhouse infirmary, at a 
cost of 1,000/., with a view of erecting phthisis wards. 

Tue Hull Corporation property committee, at their last 
meeting, accepted the tender of Mr. Walker Sanderson, of 
Hull, at 25,1771., for the work to be done in completion of 
the city hall. The tender includes slating, plumber’s work, 
painting, &. 

Puans of properties to be erected in a new street to be 
formed in Campbeltown, N.B., in connection with an exten- 
sive building scheme initiated by Mr. Alexander Fleming, 
of Oatfield and Kilmaho, were on Friday passed by the 
Dean of Guild Court. The architect is Mr. T. L. Watson, 
Glasgow. 

THe Naval and Military Press (C, Gilbert Wood) are 
issuing a valuable and interesting work entitled “ Defenders 
of our - Empire.” Each issue contains twelve biographies, with 
autograph portraits to each. The work, which is produced in 
first-class manner as to printing and paper, will appear 
quarterly at an annual subscription of 10s, 6d., post free. 

Ir was recently decided to erect on the present site of 
Charlotte Baptist Chapel, Edinburgh, a new church build- 
ing with halls and other rooms suitable for ‘“ institutional ”’ 
purposes, and plans were invited in open competition. The 
professional assessor has selected a design providing accom- 
~modation for about 1,000 persons in the main auditorium, 
500 in a lower hall, 250 in ax upper hall, and various re- 
tiring rooms and committee and class rooms, &c. ; also a care- 
taker’s house. The joint architects of the successful design 


GEORGE JENNINGS, L 


To His Majesty 
The KING. 


BATHS, LAVATORIES, URINALS, SINKS, 


By Special Appointment 
— Sanitary Engineers — 


WATER CLOSETS, 


Po 


are Mr. James A. Arnot and Mr. J. Morrison, 21 York 
Place, Edinburgh. 

Tur Admiralty have accepted as contractors for the new 
lock at Portsmouth Dockyard Messrs. Morrison & Mason, of 
Portmadie, Glasgow. The cost will be about 1,000,000/. 
The lock will be 800 feet long and 120 feet wide, and will take 
warships even much larger than Dreadnoughts or Dread- 
nought cruisers at any state of the tide. The lock will, in 
case of emergency, be available as a dry dock. 

Tue Board of Agriculture state that peat dust (Torf- 
mull) is used for disinfecting purposes, for preserving meat, 
fish, and fruit, and’ for the filling-up of walls and ceilings, 
&c, Fibre and very many other substances are also manu- 
factured to a greater or less extent from peat, and among 
them may be mentioned fabrics, paper, pasteboard, tiles, 
paraffin, alcohol, creosote, and sulphate of ammonia. 

THe Middlesex County Council have accepted a tender of 
40,2201. for the construction of a new electric tramway from 
Green Lanes, Southgate, to the Market Place, Enfield. This 
will place Enfield in tramway communication with London 
proper. The Enfield District Council have decided to pur- 
chase 27 acres of land, at a cost of 15,5701., to be maintained 
as an open space. The Middlesex County Council will con- 
tribute a fourth of the cost. 

A SCHEME is projected for the construction of an electric 
railway from Sheffield to Warrington. It is proposed that 
the line should pass through Macclesfield, Chelford, Buxton 
and Knutsford. Previous schemes of the same kind have 
fallen through owing to the threat of opposition by land- 
owners, but the new scheme is favourably regarded by several 
landowners who have been approached. It is also said that 
a number of people have agreed to finance the project up to a 
certain point, 

THe medical officer of health for Manchester, Dr. 
Niven, in his annual report states that last year four in- 
spectors were at work on the smoke nuisance, and took more 
than thirteen hundred half-hour observations. In as many 
as 10 per cent. of these cases proceedings before the magis- 
trates were the result. The total amount paid by way of 
fines and law costs by the authors of the Manchester smoke 
nuisance was about 4307. in twelye months, or less than 41. 
per offender convicted. 


63 to 67 Lambeth Palace Road, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone—680 HOP. 
Telegrams—‘* JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


GEYSERS, SEWAGE DISPOSAL APPARATUS. 


ESTIMATES & DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE WHOLE OF THE 
SANITARY FITTINGS 
IN THIS BUILDING 
WERE SUPPLIED BY 
ete eatiety sr 


PARIS DEPOT: 
RUE LAFAYETTE 139 
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Tur year 1907 was a bad year for the iron industry of 
Poland, says a consular report. Government orders placed 
with Polish works during that year were few and far be- 
tween, and the demand for structural iron was small, as 
little building was carried out. The wages of workmen 
have been steadily rising, and are now some 40 per cent. 
higher than in former years. The price of coal and coke has 
steadily increased during 1907, and a lack of the latter was 
badly felt. 

Tur Court of Common Council at their last meeting 
agreed to the building of a new timber wharf at Horn- 
church in connection w ith the removal of the city’s dust and 
refuse, the estimated cost being nearly 9,000]... Deputy 
Wallace suggested that as 8,0001. had just been spent on a 
concrete wharf, which had proved a great failure, some 
guarantee should be made as to the suitability of the pro- 
posed new structure. The recommendations in favour of 
the building of a new wharf were approved, and the work 
will be commenced forthwith. 

A Loca GOVERNMENT Boarpd inquiry was held last week 

into a proposal of the Coventry City Council to erect a 
refuse destructor on land at Bishopsgate Green, at an esti- 
mated cost of 25,9561. It was represented that with the 
growing city population the difficulty of getting rid of dust, 
&¢., increased. The opposition was based on the allegations 
that a nuisance would be created in the neighbourhood by 
the erection of the destructor, and that there were other sites 
centrally situated which would do for the scheme. 
' THe electricity committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
recommends that extensions should be carried out at a cost 
of 16,0007. at the Corporation electricity works ‘at Dee 
village, Aberdeen. At the time the works were erected about 
ten years ago, when the city went in for a general system of 
electric lighting, thé works were regarded as more than ample 
for the needs of the city for many years to come; but already 
the accommodation is being fully taxed, and in view of the 
extended lighting area an extension of the works has become 
imperative. 

Tue Seaford Urban Council have resolved to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow the sum 
ef 20,975/. for the purpose of carrying out the scheme for 
the ear tei &e., of the drainage System. The scheme 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE ; 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


office & Works: 


1s orfice:2 St. ng 
het i rene iverside eee 


narew Steel Wo 
Sha Easter Road, rhs, 


adopted provides for the ‘‘Shone’”’ system for the town 
levels, locally known as the Salts and the Brickyard Valley, 
which, together with Garden Valley area, will be lifted into 
the high-level sewer at convenient points, while the high- 
level sewer (where it crosses the valleys) will be worked on 
the syphon system. 

Tue Corporation of Perth are promoting a Provisional 
Order for various works. In connection with the proposed 
purchases and works the following estimates have been pre- 
pared :—For the purchase of lands and properties for and 
the construction of the new streets or roads and widenings, 
alterations, and improvements, 18,790/.; for the construc- 
tion of additional tramways, 11,500/.; for the purchase of 
lands and properties for and the erection of the city hall 
and offices, 30,0007. ; for the purchase of lands for and the 
construction of a river or sleeper wall, 150/.; and for the 
enlargement of Viewlands reservoir, 7,500I. 

Tue Bournemouth Town Council last week considered 
the question whether charges can be made for bathing at 
Southbourne, which is included in the boundary of Bourne- 
mouth. The Town Clerk stated that the beach at Bourne- 
mouth was not vested in the Crown. Certain portions were 
leased by the lord of the manor to the Council, and to other 
people. Southbourne beach was private property. He 
understood that a gentleman had secured the property and 
proposed to make a charge for the use of the beach. The 
Town Clerk could not say whether or not that was within 
his right. . 

Mr. Munro Fereuson, M.P., last week asked the Prime 
Minister whether, in view of the low price of raw material, 
the increased numbers of the unemployed on the north-east 
coast, and the imminence of wasteful local relief works, he 
would consider the expediency of expediting those naval 
works at Rosyth which were’ necessary to the Fleet, and 
which would offer a large field for labour. The Prime 
Minister, in reply, said the contract would be placed as soon 
as possible, and it was proposed to make provision in its 
terms for a premium to be paid to the contractor for com- 
pletion of the work before contract time. 

AccorDING to a report by the Accrington town clerk, 
thirty applications have been received by the Accrington 
Town Council for allotments, 


‘}OUR STOCKS consist \ 


oF 15,000 Tons 
IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 


JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 1} 


ANGLES & PLATES. 


. , Cp aera ee & > < 
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Y 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


_OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY.—FRONT QUAD—CHAPEL, 


HAYES COURT, KENLEY. 


THE TOWN HALL, BROMLEY, KENT. 


VICTORIA STATION ENLARGEMENT.—THE ARCHWAY, BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE ROAD. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—THE oe aes HOUSE, WEST SIDE. 


55 acres, but certain obstacles stand in the way of their 
being granted. A large proportion of the applicants ask 
for dwelling-houses to be provided witn their allotments. 
. The local authority may provide a house with each allot- 
ment under the Act of 1907, but is not obliged to-do so. 
The cost of erection of isolated houses, with expensive 
sewers and roads, would be very heavy, and the rents to 
meet the interest, sinking fund charges, rates, and repairs 
would be much higher than those at which similar houses in 
the rows in the streets of the town could be obtained. 
Memeers of the Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, 
together with several gentlemen from Barnsley and 
other places in the locality, left Sheffield on Saturday 
for Antwerp. The object of the trip is to exchange views 


with the traders of the building trade in Belgium on organi- | 


sation and kindred subjects. The party includes Mr. T. 
Eshelby, president of the association, Mr. J. Biggin, presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Federation of Master Builders, Messrs. 
R. J. Forsdike, W. Longden, T. Roper, and T. Smith (secre- 
tary). Brussels and other places are to be visited, and the 
Yorkshire builders will be officially received by the municipal 
authorities of the chief Belgian cities. | 

_ THE new pavilion at Rhyl, which was commenced last 
March, was opened on July 30. An important feature is 
the ferro-concrete work. The whole of the gallery, columns 
and domes, also the flat roof gardens, have been executed in 
ferro-concrete on the patent indented-bar system. It is the 
first pavilion in the United Kingdom executed in this kind 
of construction, and the centre octagonal dome rises to a 
height of 70 feet and is 60 feet in diameter. The. chief 
contractor was Mr, C. Griffiths, of Stourbridge. The 
pavilion will hold 2,000 persons, and cost about 9,000. 


lath reinforcement of the walls. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF INCH WALLS. 


A car shop at Mott Haven, in the Borough of the Bronx, 
New York City, was recently completed, which is built with 
outside walls 24 inches thick. The material used is a cement 
mortar reinforced with truss metal lath. 

The shops for the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway are 250 feet long, 43 feet 10 inches wide, and are 
built in alternate high and low bays, the former 25 feet 
high and the latter 19 feet 4 inches. This construction takes 
the place of a saw-tooth roof, windows being provided in 
each side of the high bays above the roof of the low ones. 
A facilities building, containing locker, wash and _ toilet 
rooms for the employés, is built as a wing to the main 
structure and is 19 feet 6 inches wide and 50 feet long. Steel 
skeleton frames with light angle trusses, carried on I-beam 
columns, form the main support of the building. The bents, 
16 feet 8 inches apart, are placed at the division between 
adjoining high and low sections. The reinforced walls rest 
upon a concrete foundation wall, rising.4 feet above ground 
level, and are carried as a’ monolith to the cornice of the 
building. The interior partitions used in the facilities 
building differ from the outside walls only in their thickness, 
which is 2 inches. 

The steel skeleton framework was erected as usual, says 
the Engineering Record, and does not differ from the custo- 
mary construction, except that girts are placed between the 
columns and window frames as a support for the truss metal 
The lath consists of sheets 
of No. 28 gauge metal, punched in such fashion as to give 
it a truss-like structure of a height of 1 inch. It has a 
cross-section of 0.18 square inch per foot or width and 
weighs 67 lbs. per 100 square feet.. It comes in sheets 
28 inches wide and 7 feet 6 inches long. They are always 
placed horizontally running around the building and are 
given ample lap so as to make the fabric continuous. The 
walls weigh about 20 Ibs. per square foot, the mortar 
being 25 inches thick, or covering the truss metal last to a 
depth of # inch on each side. The proportions of the mortar 
are 1: 3, using Atlas Portland cement. 

In construction the sheets of truss metal lath are attached 
to the girt angles by large staples slipped over the upturned 


JURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 
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The FIRST in the Field. 


The FOREMOST ever sitice 
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leg of the angle and into one of the meshes of the lath. The 
latter is kept in place and held rigidly by means of tem- 
porary 1 by 1 inch angles spaced about 2 feet apart. This 
studding is sufficiently strong to hold the lath in line, and 
prevent waves while the mortar 1s being placed on one 
side. The material is placed after the same fashion as 
plaster for an ordinary wall, and is allowed to set from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours. It is then sufficiently rigid 
to stand by itself and the temporary studding is removed by 
cutting the wires holding it to the lath. The unfinished 
side is then thoroughly washed down before applying the 
second half of the coating. No additional coating of a 
richer mixture is necessary in finishing the walls, as the cork 
float which is used gives a very satisfactory surface. 

The building was designed and erected under the super- 
vision of the engineering department of the railway, with 
Mr. G. W. Kittredge, chief engineer. 


|IBUSINESS IN AMERICA. 


THE condition of the building trade in the United States 
corresponds with that of this country—in other words, the 
time is favourable to the interests of investors—and is the 
subject of the following suggestions in the Manufacturers’ 
Record :— 

“The country is safe, and with this assured all fear 
and doubt should be dispelled, and every business man 
should immediately prepare for increased business activity. 
There is no reason to look with fear or timidity to the future. 
The wave of radical agitation against business is dying out, 
and men everywhere are coming to recognise the fatal blunder 
which has been made. Under these conditions, the farseeing 
man should go to work. 

“He who proposes to build, whether it be a barn, a 
dwelling, a factory or a skyscraper, should see that now is 
his opportunity. Materials are cheaper than for several 
years, labour is more abundant, contractors everywhere are 
looking for work, and a great saving can be effected by doing 
work now which must be done in the near future. 

“Higher prices are inevitable just as soon as business 
begins to revive. With a return even of a fair degree of 


activity, and this is already in sight, building materials 
must advance, labour will command higher wages, railroads 
will be so blocked with freight that delays and congestion of 
traffic will be inevitable. 

“Now, when lack of freight enables the railroads to make 
prompt deliveries, when contractors and labourers are hunt- 
ing for work, when lumber, and bricks, and cement, and 
iron, and steel are cheaper than they have been for years, 
and much cheaper than they are likely to be in the near 
future, every man who fails to utilise the present opportunity. 
to carry out improvement operations which he has in mind 
will make a great mistake. Many men are so constituted 
that in times of dullness they are afraid to prepare for times 
of activity. They wait until the boom is on, and then they 
undertake to re-equip their mill with new machinery, to 
build a new plant or construct a house, and the result is long 
delay, high cost of construction, and the disadvantages of fail- 
ing to secure the benefit of the rising market for their out- 
put. The wise man will make the most of the present oppor- 
tunity. Get to work. Business interests are safe. Let us 
get busy.”’ 


AMERICAN PAINTING TESTS. 


A series of tests of paints was arranged in various 
parts of the United States by the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association with the co-operation of a committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and representa- 
tives of other bodies. To initiate the new series, Atlantic 
City, N.J., and Pittsburg, Pa., were selected as typical of 
severe painting conditions. 

A board fence 178 feet long by 54 feet high, running 
north and south, was erected in each case and primed with 
mineral paint. Panels of Dutch weather-boarding, 3 feet 
by 155 inches were prepared from yellow pine, poplar, and — 
cypress, each piece of lumber used in these panels being 
inspected by a professional lumber inspector, those accepted 
by him being branded and the rest rejected. It throws an 
interesting sidelight on modern painting conditions to know 
that about 50 per cent. of the lumber received from the 
mills ‘was rejected as unfit. ; 

The paint formulas tested include those used in the 
original North Dakota tests, with the addition of a number 
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of formulas representing the various pigments and combina- 
tions of pigments in common use for the painting of wood 
structures, including a dozen or more brands of white lead 
purchased in the open market, zinc oxides, sublimed white 
lead, zinc lead white, lithopone, &c. A series of greens is 
also being tested at Atlantic City, owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining a green that will not mildew in this locality. 

The painting of the panels was done under cover in each 
ease, so as to obtain, in so far as possible, initial uniformity 
of conditions, This precaution was not observed in the 
Fargo tests, and, indeed, in view of the equable climatic 
conditions, was not so essential. It is obvious, however, 
that comparison beween two paints is impossible if one be 
applied in the open on a damp, foggy day and the other on 
a clear, dry day. 

The formulas are prepared in three colours, white, light 
yellow and light grey. Each of these colours in each for- 
mula is applied in duplicate to each class of wood. There 
are thus, for example, two panels each of cypress, yellow 
pine, and poplar painted in white with the formula com- 
posed of equal parts each of hydro-carbonate white lead, 
zinc oxide and barium sulphate (the familiar old ‘ one- 
third each’’ formula), and these are duplicated in yellow 
and grey prepared on the same white paint base. 

The formulas were ground by various manufacturers, 
the preparation of each being confided to the manufacturer 
presumably most familiar with the technical procedure of 
that particular type of paint. To each formula an identify- 
ing number was given, and as completed they were shipped 
in gallon cans to the chairman of the supervising committee. 
Analyses of the vehicles, including the dryers used, were 
also furnished, together with a sample of the dryer, for 
further analysis in case of necessity. 

When the work was ready the paints were turned over, in 
the unbroken packages, to the two inspectors. The inspec- 
tors have entire charge of the work, and keep complete dupli- 
cate records thereof as it proceeds. They also remove and 
retain sealed samples from each package as it is opened. 
Each panel is branded with the number of the paint formula 
applied to it, and a letter designating the wood of which it 
is composed. 

-The paints as furnished are about suitable in consistency 


for a finishing coat, The required thinning in each case is 
done by the inspectors, accurate records of kind and quantity 
being kept. Weighing before and after application pre- 
serves a record of the paint consumed for each coat and also 
gives the necessary data for ascertaining the spreading rate. 
After the priming coat has been applied and allowed to dry, 
a black cross is stenciled on the centre of each panel. The 
degree to which this cross is obscured by the second and the 
third coat respectively indicates the relative opacity of the 
paint. About one week was allowed for drying between 
coats, the inspectors alternating between Atlantic City and 
Pittsburg and thus keeping the two tests in progress at 
the same time. 

After complete drying of the third or finishing coats the 
panels were fastened to the fence by brass screws. This will 
permit their removal for laboratory inspection at any time. 
At one corner of each panel a small plate of clear glass and 
a duplicate plate of orange glass in a wood frame has been 
securely attached and sealed so as to exclude atmospheric 
agencies while allowing the light to reach the painted sur- 
face below. By this means it is expected to ascertain what 
effect, if any, the actinic rays of the sun have upon the 
durability of a paint film. The duplicate panels bearing the 
same paint formulas are placed one on each side of the 
fence so that each undergoes an eastern and a western ex- 
posure. Before the application of the paint each panel was 
carefully protographed on a fixed scale with the lens stopped 
to 164 so as to secure detail, and these photographs have 
been filed for future reference. 

The fence will be inspected by the sub-committee at inter- 
vals of about six months, and each member will be pro- 
vided with blanks upon which to record his individual judg- 
ment, the entire set of blanks being filed with the chairman 
of committee E for his guidance in making his annual re- 
ports to the Association, 

Of course it is not expected that the results of these tests 
will settle finally and conclusively the relative merits of 
competing pigments and types of paints, but it is expected 
that they will furnish much valuable information, and as 
they are extended to other sections of the country may fur- 
nish cumulative evidence that will at least be valuable and 
suggestive. 
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THE HESTIA GRATE. sanctuary. There had to be a fire in public buildings to 


Tur Greeks with all their military and naval excursions were honour her, and when a Greek resolved on colonising he 


domesticated. We might even suppose they thought more of 


Ci 


the fireside than we do, for they had a special goddess’ who | brought with him a portion of the fire which was sacred to 
was the guardian of it. The hearth of every house was a | Hestia, and in that way the connection was retained with the 
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parent state. It is very doubtful whether amidst the crowds 
of temples one was specially dedicated to her ; she was sup- 
posed to be satisfied with the fireplace of every house. To some 
extent the Romans imitated the Greeks in revering the god- 
dess, and arrangements were made by which the fire on the 
circular altar was never allowed to expire. It would have 
amazed Greeks and Romans if they could have realised the 
name of the goddess was to be attached to a grate which was 
deserving of so high a privilege. We must however regard it 
in a modern and practical sense. One peculiar feature of it 
is the ‘‘damper,’’ which is arranged in such a way that the 
amount of hot air which passes into the chimney can be regu- 
lated to a nicety, while on the other hand, from its position, 
the apparatus becomes an obstacle to the descent of smoke. 
In that way, it is needless to add, both comfort and economy 
are ensured. With so much control, draughts can be avoided 
and the fire can always present a cheerful aspect. The 
“damper ”’ is easily controlled, the parts are removable, and 
unless much ingenuity is exercised, it 1s impossible to avoid 
having ‘the clean and tidy hearth which Hestia must have 
esteemed. The catalogue of the grates suggests several 
varieties, and it can be said that every one of them is in good 
style. 

If the damper economises fuel and is a guard against 
down-draughts, the blower overcomes the reluctance to com- 
bustion which so often occurs on wet and foggy days and 
during winter. From the ease with which it slides up and 
down the grooves, no housewife need hesitate to work it by 
the small knobs which seem as much intended for ornament 
as for use. The mechanism is ingenious, for the blower is 
held up by the damper acting as a counterweight. Blower 
and damper are so skilfully arranged that they act in com- 
bination. In whatever position it may be, the damper has 
a pleasing appearance, and does not clash in any way with 
the canopy when seen, and it can of course become invisible 
if desired. 

The Hestia Grate can be seen in operation at the office 
and showrooms of. the Camelon Iron Co., Ltd., at Nos. 18 
-and 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C., and a visit 
will satisfy our readers about what we have said in favour 
of the invention. 
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These grates can only be obtained through ironmongers 
and builders’ merchants, to whom applications should be 
made. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was held in 
the Council House, Birmingham, under the chairmanship of 
the President, Mr. C. H. Barnsley, of Birmingham. 

The half-yearly report having been presented and 
approved, with the exception of.a paragraph dealing with the 
action taken by Dublin in regard to a national form of con- 
tract,"“Mr. MacFarlane (Manchester) moved :—‘‘ The con- 
ditions of contract issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and approved of by this Federation, having now 
been in continuous use since July 1903, during which time 
they have been found to give general satisfaction, the Council 
be, and are hereby, instructed to approach the R.I.B.A., in 
co-operation with the Institute of Builders, with the object of 
obtaining their support in a united effort to extend the use 
of those conditions to districts that have not already adopted 
them.’’ Mr. MacFarlane said it was important there should 
be a uniform form of contract. For many years they nego- 
tiated with the Institution of Architects and the Builders’ 
Institute in order to frame a form of contract.. It was now in 
existence, was accepted by both parties, and was used by a 
great many architects. What they wanted was to get the 
R.1.B.A. to use pressure on their members to adopt the new 
form of contract. 

Mr. Hope (Sunderland) seconded, and the proposal was 
passed. 

Mr. J. Biggin (Sheffield) moved that the administrative 
committee should approach the Government Departments 
and local authorities in order to obtain recognition of the 
national’ form of contract, and that the county federations 
and local associations should be urged to follow up any 
action the National might take. 

Mr. W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury) seconded, and said 
forms of contract entered into under local authorities were 
often very onerous, as many of them contained clauses very 
derogatory to the trade. Most had been drawn up by solici- 
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tors who were not in sympathy with their body. He was 


glad to note the matter was recently brought before Local 
Government officials, who saw no objection to the proposal, 


and, in fact, commended it highly, 

The proposition was agreed to. 

Mr. J. Wright (Nottingham), in order to extend the 
form of contr act as widely as possible, proposed the adminis- 
trative committee should approach all the architects’ insti- 
tutes on the subject. 

Mr. J. Bowen (Birmingham) suggested that clerks to 
county and city and other authorities should be communi- 
cated with. He pointed out that there were instances of 
town clerks who had their own ideas as to the form of con- 
tract, and were of opinion that no form but theirs should be 
adopted. He was alarmed the other day to hear that in 
Birmingham a contract which did not include the arbitra- 
tion clause was signed. 

These suggestions were agreed to, and the motion was 
carried. 

The half-yearly report contained the statement in re- 
ference to conciliation boards that ‘a good many notices from 
the operatives in the northern centre and elsewhere have 
matured, and these boards have been freely made use of. 
The annual meeting of the National Board was held on 
May 12, 1908. A special committee which had been en- 
deavouring to induce the outstanding trades to come into 
the scheme reported the result of their efforts, which was 
briefly that the operative plasterers preferred to maintain 
the agreement between the Federation and the National Asso- 
ciation of Operative Plasterers; the operative plumbers con- 
sider the time is not yet ripe ‘for asking their members to 
reconsider this question; the operative ‘painters do not at 
present view the scheme with favour.’’ 

After considerable discussion the following resolution was 
agreed to:—‘ That the administrative committee be re- 
quested to consider the desirability of mending or ending the 
National Association of Operative Plumbers’ agreement ; 
that they be requested to confer with the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plasterers thereon, and report to the annual 
meeting; and that one plasterers’ representative from each 
centre sit with them for the purpose.’’ 

It was decided to defer the question of admitting builders’ 


labourers to the conciliation scheme to the next half-yearly 
meeting, and that meanwhile the question should be referred 
to the various associations for consideration and report. 


ERRORS IN TENDERS. 


AN action was recently brought in the Irish Chancery Divi- 
sion by Messrs. Collen Brothers, contractors, against the 
County Councils of the counties of Dublin, Louth, and 
Wicklow, the Corporation of the City of Dublin, and the 
joint committees of management of the Richmond District 
Lunatic Asylum. The claim was to have a deed, dated 
August 29, 1896, and made between the plaintiffs and the 
committees, rectified as to the contract price for the erection 
of the lunatic asylum at Portrane to be raised from 167,000/. 
to 167,830/., and for a declaration that the sum of 8301. was 
due to plaintiffs over and above any sum awarded by Sir 
Thomas Drew, under the award of August 16, 1905, on foot 
of works executed by plaintiffs in connection with said 
asylum in the defence. It was pleaded that substantially 
the sum of 830]. was not legally payable, and was covered 
by the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1898. It was 
further contended that even were the claim admitted, de- 
fendants were entitled to a set-off for 4521. for works un- 
executed. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Ross, according to the Irish 
Times, said the action was brought to have a deed of ~ 
August 29, 1896, dealing with the contract for the erection of 
the Portrane asylum buildings by the plaintiffs, rectified. 
Mutual mistake was relied on by the plaintiffs. It appeared 
that the works specified in the bills of quantities were divided 
into sections and sub-sections, The male and female wards 
for each separate class of inmate constituted a separate sub- 
section. The plaintifis priced the bills of quantities at a 
total sum of 199,000/. The Commissioners, being of opinion 
that the amounts appearing were more than it was advisable 
to spend on the asylum, directed their quantity surveyor to 
prepare a bill of reduction. The pricing of the reduced bill 
brought the aggregate sum down to 169,556l. On this basis 
the tender was made out, with a discount of 14 per cent., 
bringing ‘the ‘net‘sum out, at 167,000/., and ree tender was 
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accepted. It was not until 1900, when the plaintiffs were 
making up their accounts, that they discovered an error. 
The price of the male section in the original priced bill of 
quantities was less than that of the female section. A refer- 
ence letter in the summary had been misplaced, the effect 
’ of which was that there was a difference of 357/., which the 
contractors lost. It had been said that if the plaintiffs made 
a mistake they must bear the consequences. That was not 
‘his lordship’s view of the matter. The intention of the 
parties, when analysed, was that the tender for the original 
amount of the priced section, less the amount of the priced 
bill of reduction, should be accepted. The sum of 167,0001. 
was erroneously taken to be the figure, and erroneously em- 
bodied in the contract. The primary duty of a court of 
equity was to enforce fair dealing between man and man, if 
it could be done without violating some matter of principle. 
But his lordship was brought face to face in this matter 
with a technical difficulty, which he regretted to say he 
could not see how the plaintiffs could get over, and that was 
that they were bound by their tender. Another point was 
that the plaintiffs’ claim was a debt payable out of the poor 
rate, and must be paid within the half-year within which it 
was incurred, or within three months after the expiration of 
such half-year, and not afterwards. The plaintiffs contended 
that the meaning of the words ‘‘ became due’’ referred to 
such debts and demands as were recoverable at law, and did 
not require a declaration in the court of equity. His lord- 
ship feared the proposition could not be maintained. The 
debt was due in equity before the declaration was made. 
The word ‘‘due,’’ he held, implied a debt recoverable by any 
legal process. It was right to say the section did not seem 
intended to deal with the case of permanent works con- 
structed under the borrowing powers, but he did not see 
how to escape from the express words used. He knew the 
plaintifis were misled by the expectation that their claim 
could be dealt with by the arbitrator, or that something 
could be done by the Local Government Board. As his lord- 
ship could see no way at present of getting over the difficulty 
raised by the section he must, with great regret, dismiss the 
action, but under the circumstances without costs. There 
might be some way of getting over the difficulty. The money 
was honestly due to the plaintiffs. If it were the case of an 
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individual member of the defendants’ board, his lordship 
was sure he would pay it as an honourable man, 
but as the defendants were acting in a fiduciary capacity 
they were bound to defend the action. He sug- 
gested to the parties and to the Local Government 
Roard that as soon as notice of appeal had been served they 
should compromise the matter, and give the plaintiffs one- 
half the amount of their claim, thus avoiding the expendi- 
ture of more money in litigation. He thought that would 
meet the real justice of the ease. He took the liberty of 
making that suggestion in the interest of fair play. 


ST. WILFRID’S CHURCH, BOGNOR, SUSSEX. 


Tue foundation stone of the above-named new church was 
laid on Wednesday, July 22, by the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, in the presence of a large congregation. It has been 
felt for some years that a new church was absolutely neces- 
sary, and in October 1905, a committee was formed, and in- 
structions were given to Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W., to 
prepare the necessary design and working drawings for the 
new church. An excellent site has been obtained at the 
corner of Ellarasdale Road and Victoria Drive. 

The new church is designed to hold about 900 adults, at 
an estimated cost (not including the spire) of about 10,0001. 
The plan of the church consists of a nave divided into six 
bays, 16 feet 9 inches from centre to centre, and having 
broad processional passages on either side, that on the north 
side leading into the north transept and chapel, and that 
on the south side into the south transept and clergy and 
choir vestries. The nave shows a total width of 30 feet 
8 inches, and a height of 48 feet. The chancel, which is of 
the same height and width as the nave, shows an open 
treatment, with arches on the north and south sides, giving 
a view of the high altar from the transepts, and providing 
passages for returning communicants. The altar is rajsed 
seven steps above the nave floor level, thus giving a very 
dignified appearance to the east end of the church. The 
total length of the chancel is 43 feet. The roof is of barrel 
form, and is carried at one level throughout the nave and 
chancel. The tower and spire, rising to a height of 140 feet 
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from the ground, has been placed in the middle of the north 
side, so that it may be seen from the two main roads. The 
base of the tower forms the principal entrance to the church. 

The chapel is placed on the horth side of the chancel so 
that the transept may be used as a nave for same. The 
sacristy and vestries are placed on the south side of the 
éhurch, with a staircase leading up to the spacious organ 
chamber which is placed over the vestries. The baptistery is 
situated at the west end of the nave, and is flanked on 
either side by entrance porches. The materials proposed to 
be used are brick with stone dressings, and a tile roof and 
copper spire. 

Fourteen builders were invited to tender for the first 
portion of the church, 7.e., the chancel, half .of the nave, the 
transepts, and vestries, and that sent in by Messrs. J. 
Jarvis & Sons, of London, was the lowest and in due course 
was accepted, with the understanding that if funds are found 
to be insufficient, the chancel only, with certain necessary 
portions of the foundations is to be proceeded with until 
such time as more funds are available. The foundation 
stone bears the following inscription:—-‘‘ This church is 
erected to the honour and glory of Almighty God, and is 
dedicated to St. Wilfrid. This stone was laid on July 22, 
A.D. 1908, by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
Rev. Reginald James Lea, vicar. Alfred Thorby Long, 
J.P., Henry Layton Staffurth, churchwardens. G. H. Fel- 
lowes Prynne, architect. J. Jarvis & Sons, builders.’’ 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 


Tue report of the Irish Local Government Board‘ contains a 
réview of the work that is being done in Ireland under the 
various Labourers Acts. During the year ending March 31 
last 179 improvement schemes were received’ by the Board 
from the District Councils of 173 of the 213 rural districts 
in Ireland. These schemes proposed'to provide 28,898: new 
cottages, to acquire and repair 259 existing houses, to provide 
4,079 additional half-acre plots for cottages already erected, 
to acquire 1,057 allotments for cottages not belonging to the 
local authority, and also tracts of land containing in the 
aggregate 258 acres, to be parcelled out in allotments to be 
let to labourers living in neighbouring villages and towns. 
‘Within the same period 158 local inquiries (including two 
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inquiries into schemes lodged before March 31, 1907) were 
held by Local Government Board inspectors, and orders were 
made in respect of 105 improvement schemes (including three 
former schemes), authorising the Rural District Councils con- 
cerned to provide 9,631 cottages and plots, 1,335 additional 
allotments to cottages already provided, 120 allotments to 
cottages not belonging to them, and tracts containing 8 acres 
2 roods 10 perches to be parcelled out in allotments as before 
mentioned. ; 

The cost of the schemes so authorised is, in round numbers, 
estimated at 1,700,000). The orders as actually confirmed 
during the year authorise 5,931 cottages and plots, 1,036 ad- 
ditional half-acres for cottages already provided, seventy-five 
allotments for cottages not belonging to the local authority, 
and 8 acres, 2 roods and 10 perches for villagers. The remain- 
ing orders authorising 3,088 cottages and plots, 261 additional 
half-acres, and forty-three other allotments, await confirma- 
tion, as the statutory period for the lodgment of appeals 
against the orders had not expired on March 31, 1908. As 
regards the schemes for which orders have not yet been made, 
local inquiries have been held in fifty-four cases and arranged 
for in thirteen other cases, leaving only ten schemes undealt 
with at the close of the year, of which nine were received during 
the month of March. 

Describing what has already been done by local authorities 
under authorised improvement schemes, the report states that 
32,141 cottages have been authorised, of which 22,921 have 
been provided and 22,774 actually let. The rents during the 
year amounted to 55,3701., and the arrears on March 31 were 
4,785!. It would also appear that further improvement 
schemes have been submitted for approval, or are being framed 
by District Councils, proposing 21,682 cottages, with garden 
allotments, 3,421 additional allotments to cottages already 
authorised, 826 acres to be let in allotments to persons who are 
not tenants to local authorities of dwelling-houses, and 116 
acres to be parcelled out in allotments for labourers living in 
villages and towns. The total estimated cost of these pending 
schemes is 4,064,7111. Finally, in this connection, we are told 
that during the year the Board sanctioned loans amounting to 
529,559]. in respect of seventy rural districts. This sum added 
to the amount of loans previously sanctioned gives a total of 
4,514,349!. authorised to be borrowed for the purposes of the 
Labourers Acts. 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


SOc 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Hditor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*t As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atton.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of a galvanised iron 
convalescent home.. The Surveyor, Urban District Council, 
32 High Street, Alton. 

Bacur.—For the erection of Northern Council school. For 
a list of the branches for which they desire to tender forward 
names at once to Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan, 
F.R.1.B.A., Rochdale. 


Bacgwortu.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of forty work- 
men’s houses on three sites at Bagworth, Leicester. Mr. J. 
Povey-Harpur, All Saints’ Chambers, Derby. 

BERWICK-ON-T weEep.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of a 
farmhouse at White Dam Head Farm. Messrs. Gray & 
Boyd, architects, 3 Ivy Place, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Brrstatt.—For the erection of sixteen cottages on a site 
adjoining Leylands Road (separate trades). Deposit 1. 1s. 
Mr. R. Worcester, architect, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 

Bristou.—Aug. 24.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a footbridge (in- 
cluding brick-built piers and concrete foundations) over the 
Great Western Railway Company’s lines ‘at Portishead 


station. Deposit 3/. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 19 
Queen Square, Bristol. 
Buxton.—For alterations and additions to Heaton 


House, Fairfield. Mr. Chas. Flint, architect and surveyor, 
5 The Quadrant, Buxton. 

CrickLApE.—Aug. 15.—For repairs at Pry Farm. The 
Clerk’s Office, Farmor’s and Barker’s Charity, High Street. 


BRABY & CO. 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. | 
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Dersy.—Aug. 27.—The Weekly Board of the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary invite applications to tender from Derby 
and Derbyshire builders for the erection of a children’s ward 
block. Deposit 2. 2s. Applications must be made to Mr. 
Edmund Forster, secretary, not later than Aug. 12. 

~Dusiin.—Aug. 24.—For erection of the following, for 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Goods 
shed, 80 feet by 25 feet, of timber and slated roof, Edward 
Street Station, Newry; three-roomed gate cottage near Fin- 
tona Junction; four-roomed gate cottage near Banbridge. 
Payment 1s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin; or at the office of the District 
Engineer, Belfast. 

Dunpatk.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of a galvanised 
corrugated iron machinery house and workshop at their 
patent slip premises, Soldiers Point. Mr. David J. 
Williams, harbour engineer, the Dundalk Harbour Commis- 
sioners. ‘ 

Kast Ham.—Aug, 31.—For the erection of workshops 
and gymnasium at the Technical College. Deposit 51. Mr. 
A. H. Campbell, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, East Ham, E. 

FEeLttinc.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of workmen’s club. 
Names to be submitted to Mr. George Bell, quantity sur- 
veyor, Market Street, Newcastle. 

Frurine.—Aug. 25.—For the enlargement of Wardley 
Council school. Mr.. H. Miller, architect, Council Build- 
ings, Felling, Durham. 

FRIZINGHALL.—For the various works required in the 
erection of a wool warehouse at Bolton Hall Road, Frizing- 
hall. Send names and addresses to Mr. Abm. Sharp, archi- 
tect, Market Street, Bradford. 

Hrywoopv.—Aug. 19.—For the construction and erection 
of a mechanical filter-house, near Clay Lane reservoir, Nor- 
den, together with all necessary materials, horse and manual 


labour, machinery and all implements of every description - 


necessary for the works. Deposit 27. Messrs. James Diggle 
& Son, civil engineers, Hind Hill Street, Heywood, Lan- 
cashire. 

Inrorp.—Aug. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
small public elementary school in Beehive Lane. Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Street, Ilford. 
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Artistic Colour and Surface. 


Hy 
| anD Damp Walls 
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“Turk”. System 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR, 
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3in., 4in., 6in., Qin. & 12 in. pipes with usual fittings. 
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_  Iretanp.—For building a villa on Donegall Road, Bel- 
fast. Mr. Frank J. M‘Cann, C.E., architect, 102 Donegall 
Street, Belfast. ° 

Iretanp.—Aug. 18.—For building labourers’ cottages and 
fencing the plots attached to them, for the Ardee No. 1 
Rural District Council. Limit of price of cottage and fence 
1397. 2s. 9d. Number of cottages to be contracted for, 107, 
belonging to the new scheme, and three belonging to the pre- 
vious scheme. Mr. P. Cahill, C.E., Seatown Place, Dun- 
dalk; or to Mr. Thomas B. Dromgoole, clerk of District 
Council. 

TrELAND.—Aug. 19.—For building single labourers’ cot- 
tages, at 100/. each, for the Navan Rural District Council, 
within six months after they have been laid out by the 
Council’s engineer, Mr. A. Scott. Mr. Chas. Lacey, clerk to 
the Rural District Council, Navan. 

TrELAND.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of a vestry at St. 
Mary’s Church, Drogheda. Mr. Frederick Shaw, architect 
and C.K., Drogheda. 

Lreps.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of stores at the 
Kirkstall Road depét. Messrs. Connon & Chorley, archi- 
tects, 16 Park Place, Leeds. 

Lrrps.—Aug. 24.—For the whole of the trades in con- 
nection with the formation of a 75-foot street between Quarry 
Hill and North Street, and the construction of subways 
under the same, some 630 yards lineal of retaining walls, 
the culverting of a portion of Lady Beck, and other street 
works. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lercester.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a superinten- 
dent’s house at the Beaumont Leys Farm bacterial works. 
Deposit 21. Mr. EK. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LetcHwortH.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of a County 
Council school at Letchworth Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

Moriry.—Aug. 20.—For the mason, carpenter and 
joiner, plumber and glazier and plasterer’s work required to 
be done in the alterations to the Queen Street Council 
schools. Mr. W. E. Putman, A.M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


| J.& W. WADE&CO.,, 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


New Buildings 


The Hygienie Drying Co., 
16 Tariff St., Manchester. ' 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow 


APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: Bl RM ; N GHAM. | 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. — 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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New Brancerery.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of ten 
cottages. Mr. T. T. Shevels, secretary, the New Brancepeth 
Co-operative Society, Durham. 

Rowtey Reers.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of library 
in front of Corngreaves Old School, Spinner’s End, Cradley 
Heath. Deposit 1/. Messrs. Wills & Anderson, the Coun- 
cil’s architects, the Council’s Offices, Old Hill. 

RocuHeEstEeR.—Aug. 20.—For repairs and renewals of the 
stonework of the front and end elevations of the new alms- 
houses, Maidstone Road. Mr. J. W. Nash, Watts’ Charity 
Trustees’ surveyor, 237 High Street, Rochester. 


Rocuester.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a wharf 
(in timber) at the Common Creek, on the River Medway. 
Deposit 31. ds. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester. 


Scortanp.—For the erection of a school to accommodate 
104 schclars, with dwelling-houses for headmaster and assist- 
ant teacher, at Lochboisdale, South Uist; also for a school 
to accommodate thirty scholars, with dwelling-house for 
teacher, situated at East Gerinish, South Uist. Mr. John 
Wedderspoon, C.E., Inverness. ; 


Scortanp.—Aug. 15.—For the carpenter, slater and plas- 
terer’s work required in the erection of a workman’s cottage 
on the Skene Road, near Oldmill Poorhouse. Mr. George 
Scott, road surveyor, Dyce. 

ScortanD.—Aug. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and heating works in connection 
with proposed alterations and additions at Ellon Public 
Schools. Mr. Wm. Davidson, architect, Ellon, Aberdeen. 


Scortanp.—Aug. 17.—For (1) mason, (2) joiner, (3) 
slater, (4) plumber, (5) plaster, (6) painter, (7) casement 
windows, required in connection with the erection of addi- 
tion and alteration to Greenock Academy. Deposit 10s. 
Mr. A. F. Niven, clerk, Burgh School Board Offices, Munici- 
pal Buildings, Greenock. 

Scornranp.—Aug. 20.—For a post office at Oban. Deposit 

- il. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh. ; 

ScoTtitanp.—Aug. 22.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the erection of Perth City Hall, for the Town 


Council, namely :—(1) Masons’ work, (2) carpenter and 
joiners’ work, (3) steel and iron work (deposit 1/. 1s. each) ; 
(4) plumbers’ work, (5) plasterers’ work, (6) glaziers’ work 
(deposit 10s. 6d. each). Messrs. Stephenson & Scott, 
measurers, 38 Tay Street, Perth. 

Scortanp.—Aug. 25.—For the various works required in 
connection with school to be erected in Dens Road. Mr. 
James H. Langlands, architect, 31 Murraygate, Dundee. 

SEDBERGH.—F or the erection of premises. Mr. E. Dug- 
dale Dennis, architect, Sedbergh. ; 

Stroup.—Aug. 26.—For repairs, &c., to cottage adjoin- 
ing sewage-disposal works at Painswick. Mr. Joseph 
Everatt, New Street, Painswick. 

Starrorp.—Aug. 22.—For alterations at 6 and 7 Fore- 
gate Street. Mr. W. Blackshaw, borough engineer, Borough 
Hall. 

Stockton HuatH (Cuesurre).—Aug. 26.—For erection 
of a new school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 

SurBiton.—Aug. 27.—For the construction of main 
drainage works. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, M.1.C.E., 53 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Tantosrn.—Aug. 17.—For the erection and completion of 
twenty-two houses and street-making at Tantobie, R.S.O., 
co. Durham, for the Tantobie Co-operative Society. Mr. 
G. T. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

TERRINGTON.—Aug. 15.—For the erection, near Terring- 
ton station, York, of two cottages and alterations to one 
other. Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects, Wisbech and 
Terrington, 

TewkesBury.—Aug. 24.—For the building of a coal 
store, blacksmith’s shop, &c., at the waterworks pumping 
station. Mr. J. 8. Pickering, M.I.C.E., water engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

Trinc.—Aug. 24.—For the execution of all work involved 
by the connection of house drains to the new system of sewer- 
age in the town of Tring, on the basis of a schedule of prices. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs, Willcox and Raikes, engineers, 63 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

Uxsripcre.—Aug. 24.—For works of alteration and re- 
pair to the new fire engine and escape station, Cricket Field 
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Road. Mr.. William L. Eves, Council’s surveyor, 54 High TENDERS 
’ Street, Uxbridge. i ie ‘ 
Uxpringr.—Aug. 24.—For alterations and repairs to the APPLEDORE. 


Council Chamber, Market House. Mr. William L. Eves, 
Council’s surveyor, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 
Wates.—For house and shop at Pencoed. Send in names 


For erection of school at Northam, from plans by county 
architect (education). Quantities by Mr. S. W. 
Haveuton, Plymouth. 


to Mr. S. M. Davies, 11 Adamsdown Square, Splott, Cardiff. Jobneonkents £3.796 5 10 
Wates.—Aug. 17.—For the erection of a villa at Pen- Cock ication & on. ‘ . 4 3.773 7 4 
rhiwceiber. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., architect, Benne j : ' G 3539 137 

Aberdare. “11:  C } : : f ; } 
Wates.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of fourteen or more eae . pen : : , ; ‘ ; are 4 : 
semi-detached houses in Lock Street, Abercynon. Mr. Wm. Ellis & Son Se te : . ; ; - 3431 15 5 
Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. Gieece ae : ; ; ; ; : 3 311 11 8 
Watres.—Aug. 28.—For the rebuilding of (1) the Cross Tur ae ee ; ; { ‘ ; ; 3.259 0 0 
Inn, Pontardawe, together with stables; (2) the Dillwyn analeae y ; : f ‘ : ; 3.184 7 9 

Arms, Pontardawe. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade ; AOS ; ; : f j : : 
d Paynter. : ; : j : : 3,168 1 8 

Chambers, Neath. 

. 3 ; Badcock : : ; A : : 3,157 9 O 

Wates.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a Council school : : 
to accommodate 500 scholars at Shotton, in the parish of Pickett é ‘ ; ; f i ; 5,054 17 8 
eames fi j : ties Cotrs, Plymouth (accepted) : 2 : 2,906 10 8 


Hawarden, Flintshire. Deposit 21: 2s. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


Winpsor.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of the superstruc- BECKENHAM. 
ture of the new barrack block, Victoria Infantry Barracks, | For alterations and extensions to the technical institute. Mr. 
Windsor. Payment 10s. The Director of Barrack Con- J. A. ANGELL, surveyor. 
struction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. Hawkey & Oldman . . . . . £1,420 0 0 
Yorx.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of four pairs of semi- Nightingale . : : ; . . 1,400 0 0 
detached houses on the Holgate Gardens estate. Mr. John F. &G. Foster .. . . . . . 1,297 0 0 
C. Proctor, A.R.I.B.A., Cabinet Chambers, Basinghall Elliman . . . . : . . 1,296 0 0 
Street, Leeds. . J.&C. Bowyer . : : 4 : z 1,254 —07 0 
SSS SS Green : : ; d : ; : 1,196. 0 0 
Mr. E. R. Green, J.P., of Bedford, a member of the firm Crossley & Son . . . . : : 1,186 0 0 
of T. H. Green & Co., timber merchants, left estate valued at Webster & Son . : . : . . 1,138 0 0 
25,9071. Sedcole h = : . F ; : Le ORO) 
THE electricity committee of Glasgow Corporation recom- Jonxus & ANDREws, Beckenham (accepted) . 1,125 0 0 
mend that for private lighting purposes—that is, for shops, Hough , ; ; . . . : 1125 0 0 


warehouses, offices, theatres, halls, and places of entertain- 


ment—the rebate price should be reduced from 1d. to 3d. per For making-up roads. Mr. J. A. ANGELL, surveyor. 


unit. Domestic consumers, who have hitherto been charged Elm Road and Scott’s Avenue. 

at a uniform rate of 35d. per unit, it is now proposed to Lies 7a. ; ; . : F : . e654 at 1G 
charge dd. per unit ; and it is further proposed to reduce the Free & Sons : i : ? : ; 1,566 13° 7 
price charged to the watching and lighting committee for Pearce : A : ; ; : ; 1,497 00 
the public street lamps by 21. per lamp per annum. Mowtem & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 1,428 0 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—189 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c,, and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application, 


ZTUONSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BECKENHAM —continued. BALHAM—continued. 
Durham Avenue. Ktheridge 293 0 0 
Iles. 1,118 12 0 Tles 290 0 0 
Mowlem & Gio: 1,090 0 0 Adams 28554 OO 
Pearce 1,086 11. O Lane . 279 10 O 
Free & Sons (accepted) 1,081.15 Mowlem & Co. 273 0 0 
Dykes (recommended) . : 267 0 0 
BALHAM. BEDFORD. 
For the making-up and paving of streets. Mr. P. Dopp, | For enlarging billiard and concert rooms to the Conserva- 
borough engineer. tive Club, Peter’s Street. Mr. Harvey H. Satz, archi- 
Stapleton Road. noe pgatord: £836 0 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . £1,535 4 0 ye, 
Jones 799 0 0 
Potter & Co. DOL? .6.0°5 4 
Casbeard , s 759 0 0 
Parry & Co. 1,418 0 0 Taccha & iy 
; obs & Burton . 730 8 O 
Etheridge Lali? 10 
: Foster . (es © 
Griffiths & Co. 140 See oen O ‘ 
Corby & Son. Toon Os. G 
Pearce 1,395 0 O De a 
ae 1377 0 0 Freshwater TLOe Oe 0 
Les 1.375 0 0 Laughton : ; : 682 10 0 
Lane . 1,338 0 0 COLNE. 
Mowlem & Co. : 1,328 0 O | For erection of public baths in Swan Croft. Mr. T. H. 
Dykes (recommended) . : 1,290 0 0 Harriry, borough surveyor. 
Nofhovheld. Road Atkinson £2,610 13 6 
meter Ride Hood, Crossley 2,469 9 4 
Potter & Co. 369 0 0 Ward & Tetley’. 2,409 15 4 
Wilson, Border & Coe ; 347 18 0 aw asi , 2379 5 8 
Parry & Co. 340 0 0 Sugden : : : : : : 2,586 3 -7 
Lane . 339 5 0 Ropinson, Foulridge, near Colne (ac- 
Griffiths & Co. 323 13 10 cepted for excavator, mason, and brick- 
Etheridge 322 0 0 layers’ work) 2,529 0 0 
ah ee 5 ; Smith Bros., Ltd. 2,240 0 0 
eee 120.00 0 CONNAH'S Quay. 
Mawiem & Co. 300 0 0 For works at waterworks. 
Cowburn & Sons. £3,237 15 0 
eee (recommended) . 5003) OF 0 Price & Co. 2980 0 0 
Wheatlands Road. Bennie & Thompson 2,730 19 6 
Potter & Co. , . $29°15.50 Holme & King 2,610 14 10 
Wilson, Border & Co. . ieee Ye 1) Warren 2,556 10° 0 
Griffiths & Co. 3035 17 2 Jowett Bros. 2,215 13 0 
Pearce ; 300 0 0 Southorn 2196" 8) 2 
Parry & Co. 300 0 0 ALLEN, Halton View; “Widnes (accepted) . 2,126 15 .6 


SPRAGUE & C0.’S|LIFTS a» HOISTS!” 


(LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” | Telephone, 1649 Holb rn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Rs Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. FEF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd.. 
13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid.: - 
..,Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. |». 2) 


‘ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
‘elegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ‘ 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST.. CLASCOW. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Phoio-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, 


BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


A BOONi TO ARCHITECSS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
' JINGO’? Chimney Pots and 
“‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
LENDON, E.C. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) TH] E 


SAMSON’ 


SOLID 


BRAIDED 


i Tenfold 
the 

Durability 
of the ordinary 
o> eS so-called “* best ”’ 
°° J sash lines at prac- 
ory’ tically THE SAME 

os PRICE. 
© IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK: & CO. 


(Incorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DARTFORD. 
CARDIFF. ‘  . 2 
> ies tio ate For cleaning and painting works and repairs at Gore Farm 
ae RAGE eg ae and “art block “ava (Conrradedeon t} fever hospital. Mr. OY.) Teaver 
ome & aa ‘ f / , ; . “£4,320 0°0\ Pi) Sn pe er. 
Allan : : ; , : lat tert 4:072' 0 0 |\ QE pens - , : ; a ’ 
‘Griffiths & Sons . ; 5 F : : 3,982 0 0 MoWormige @& Sons. - +. - (+ : rare ea b= 
AALS geen ; 3,895 0 0 Proctor & Sons . P F ; ; : 6,704 0 0 
Blacker Bros. . } . : ; ‘ 5,855 0 0 Hussey : . : : : ; ; eed : “ 
Turner & Sons. } : F : 1 33855 0 -.0 Vigor & Co. . . : : * Ras ’ ' 
Mugps'& Co... a sdie seth boa, 2 en OCD Carmichael - on | ae 5 0 
Si sied hic : ; : k ; : 3,775 0 0 McCarthy . : ; : : : & 5,835 0 
Se a . . ‘ rat 2745 3G oh) Gunning & Sons. ' : . ; ; 5,540 °1.16 
Kae & Wrells p j . ’ ; ‘ 3,737 0 0 foe: ‘ a A biped : 
p HEDY  - : : i 3,545 0 0 BY vs : : : , 
Box, Cardiff (accepted) pote, Kazax, Belvedere (accepted)  .. 0) Geman) 
CHESHUNT 
For erection of County Council school. .Mr..U. A. Smits, FROSTERLEY. 
gay) SHV eyes For erection of parish hall. 
Fitch & Cox Suey He ata, Ws - +. £5,999 0 0 Walton , : : “ . ; 1,184 0 0 
ob & M. ete : ; : y e ; 57790500. 20 Peacock & Hopper : A : : ; 953.4 6 
Jennings & Grenfell . : ; : , 5,550 0.0. isan 850 0 0 
Sabey & Son. 6 es DME 0") | “Rupp, Frosterley, Durham (accepted): 1 ait aan 
Coles een ok ol Real Westgarth . |. |, 
airhead & Son. : : : : : f 
Chessum & Son . ae : : po 40 /eOmeO 
General Building Co... : Re A209 1 0sa0) GRIMSBY. 
Henson & Son . . . . . . 5,314 15.6 | For the heating of town hall.. Mr. H. Girsert Wayart, 
Monk : . . . . . : 5,245 0 0 borough engineer. ; 
rane eneee Dy 1 begga iets pores ese ; ° Smith & Co... .. .« «sa on 
poe Ser oe aw ; ; ‘ , Spencer : F : 4 2B LieO. 10 
Paul : . : nlite e : : 5,212 0.0 Unity Wood a bron Cal : é ; 262 18 0 
Hacksley Bros. . : ; ; : : 5,177 0 0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Cs, 3 257-407 20 
Lawrence & Son . 3 : layibyaey (6) 0) Bhkos i Cou : ; ; ‘ : 246 12 8 
el & Sons, Cambridge (accepted) f 4542 5 0 Dargue, Griffiths & Cou ( ; . ~ 3938 e Olan 
Cooper : : : ; : é : 232 5 O 
FERRY HILL. Braithwaite & Co: : ; : : i 220 0 0 
For alterations and improvements to parish hall. Sharpe & Co. . , : ' : ‘ : 2153110 
Salkeld : P : é , : =) 000) 10 0 Rosser & Russell . : : ; , , 206 10 6 
Wells . ; ‘ Ase AE X®) Seward & Co. . A : : ; 189 15 0 
STEPHENSON, Ferryhill Village (accepted) : 260 0.0 Doxtsy, Grimsby (accepted) . . : , 189 0 0 
Chapman & Sons . : é : : : 230 0 0 Dawson & Co. : : ; ‘ <a ae 137 0 0 


ATH STONE PIRMS | TD 


ee 


comm: BOX GROUND. 
FOR. HARDENING aasastes WATERPROOFING, (%) on 


#3) & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


. d AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
xeeEe PORTLAND. | 
bed L q 
SED OFRICES: - “YARD,. BATH. OV ETMBERIAL avenues: 

‘ TRAFFORD PARK. 


HYDRAULIC. BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


Lifts - ELECTRICS | A.SMITH & STEVENS 


We are one of the oldest estae 


@ 
blished makers in London, ¥ 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LEE D S | 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. = a 


Tele. No. 214]. 


Vincent RoBerts 


CHERRY ROW, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee 
GUILDFORD. HOPEMAN (DUFFUS, N.B.). 
For construction of about 339 yards of 14-inch cast-iron | For additions and alterations to Hopeman School. Mr. D. J. 
pumping main, 1,515 yards of 15-inch cast-iron siphon, CorRIGALL, architect, Keith. 
he eS en Mr. C. G. Mason, borough Accepted tenders. 
Ain sci pepaaieec se aia £3453 0 0 Main, Burghead, carpenter . ; 5 Mee cope Lo. 10 
Pak Sah : : 2 : : ’ ; 3 938 oto Miller Bros., Hopeman, mason . : ; 201070 
ee ee © S55 arg |) Use Rlsinephaen et eee eee, 0 
eed & Sons 3078 3 4 Davidson & Son, Elgin, slater j é : tte ..0 
fe aka ; Poeee eee EE OS Ging o Kintrea & Son, Elgin, painter . pa 57.55: 76 
, : : 3 : : é ; s gi asterer . ‘ 5 : ¢ 45 10 6 
Srreeter & Co., Shalford (accepted) . : 2,798 0 10 Lathes tar : 
HOUNSLOW. 
For erection of infants’ department and caretaker’s house at 
: f A iragr ee sna ar Infants’ Department. . 
ae pee oe: £3.505 14 0 Lacey, Hounslow (accepted) . : . £3,740 7 4 
adde ; : ‘ . 2 : . ; 
Chasing ss) t2 2 8 yt 3,051 0 0 Caretaker's House. 
Seth... f , : 4 ; : 4 2977.04 0 Lacey, Hounslow (accepted) . : : : 300 0 O 
Seow. Orr : : : 5 ; 2,946 0 0 KEIGHLEY. 
Bailie . : . . : . . . 2,926 2 5 | For erecting a shed at Knowle Mill, South Street. Messrs. 
aoe . . . . . . spe . ; J. B. Battey & Son, architects, 3 Scott Street, Keigh- 
ngus . : : : ‘ ‘ : ; ley. 
Grant - . : : : ; : . 2,804 0 0 * Accepted tenders. 
. Brack & Sons (accepted) : Es : . 2,730 0 0 Hird Bros. & Co., mason and joiner. 
W. & J. Hamson, plumber and glazier. 
Thornton, slater. 
Gill, iron and steelwork. 
HORNCASTLE. ’ 
King, plasterer and concreter. 
For erection of grammar school. Messrs. Scorer & GAMBLE, a dried painter. 
architects, Lincoln. Heywood & Co., Huddersfield, patent glazing. 
Moss & Son . . . . ‘ : fae £5, 920"05 0 Total, £1,487 14s. 3d. 
Maxey & Son . : : : : : 3,920 0 0 LONDON. 
Hockley & Co. . . : : : : 3,869 0 . For the construction of enclosure and underground con- 
tien, tS Son : : : c : shes ; 0 veniences in Fitzalan Square, 8.E. 
carboroug : : : : , : : ‘ge ae 
Pattinson & Son ; 3,595 0 0 Lonepen & Son (oelrptes) : 2 : : pee a 0 0 
~ Parker & Son. ; : F t : 3,578 0 0 | For painting and repairing at the Hackney electricity and 
Wright & Son. é . ; ; : 5,556 0 0 destructor works, Clapton. 
Mawer Bros... : : ; : : 3,549 0 0 Burge & Son . : : : : . £792. 6 1 
Sutton & Horton : : : : f 3,502 0 0 Woollaston Bros. . ; : : : : 409 10 9 
Hensman & Son, Horncastle (accepted) . 3,487 0 0) &£zGreenhill & Markham . ‘ é ' : 346 16 & 
. | For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
‘iE tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 
London Agents—* Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grooved Wall Paper Coo  JQHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster Mills, READING. 


ERNEST MILNER, aii sie? tit 
Frchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, & 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
_ Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W: Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
___Tolorraphie Address, “QUARRIES. LEEDS EE 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.’’ Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


i>, East Greenwich, | 
4 London, $.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIcK’s PATENTS) [2] 


In BRASS, BRONZE,, and other Alloys, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
mes LONDON—continued. MALMESBURY. 

For hot-water service installation and cooking apparatus at | For alterations and additions to the Castle House. Mr. H. 
76 Harley Street, W. Messrs. SrrH-Smitu & Munro, Brakespmar, F.S,A., architect, Corsham. Quantities by 
architects, 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. Messrs. Amor & UnpERWwooD, Bath. 

PottertTon, Balham (accepted) . : «) £192 2020. Light & Co, . : ; , , . £2,755 0 0 
For teak sinks at the Western Fever Hospital, Fulham. Pore , : : : : ; . oe 4 
Mr. W. T. Harcn, engineer in chief. ills & Son hh . . : . : eae, - 
Gardner & Hazell . : : : : 5 i800 40 Erwood & Morris. : : ; = ) 
J. & C. Bowyer . f ‘ b ‘ : 175 0 0 Hayward & Wooster . - : : : 2,667 0 0 
Nightingale». 6 wo 169-0 0 Chiversscy Son. 
Roberts & Co : ; ; ; f ; 160 0 0 Chancellor & Sons. : : : : 2,490 0 0 
Wien ' : ; ; ’ 159 0 0 Rudmorn, Chippenham . ; : : 2,447 0 0 
Baoan i ; ; 150 0 0 Long & Son, Bath . . . : . 2,282 0 0 
Spencer Santo mato an ; ‘ : ; 147 0 0 The two lowest to re-tender on revised plans. 
Haynes © ; ; 2 : : : ‘ 144 0 0 
Inns : ; : : é : : ; ikeyeye. (8) Xe) 
Swan Bros., Beaufort Works, Fulham (ac- a MANSFIELD. 

cepted) ; : ; ‘ 135 0 0 | For additions to Broomhill schools. Messrs. Vattance & 


Westwick, architects, Mansfield. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. J. & F. T. Parsons, Bentwick Chambers, 
For erection and completion of a retort-house, exhauster- Mansfield (accepted) > SEL SOO, 


house, boundary wall, approach and other works at gas- 
works. Mr, J. W. Liversepes, engineer. 


Chapman . 2 : ; : ; « 32,555 115 7 
Moss. . : A : ; : ; : 2,02. 17 1 MARSKE-BY-THE-SEA. 
F. Davey . ; , ; : : : 2,237 0 0 | For erection of Sunday-school and alterations to Wesleyan 
F. & E. Davey . : ; ; ‘ : 2,219 0 0 Church. Mr. D. M. Spencz, architect, Shotley Bridge. 
Weill, Davey) iain ni oil oa > et es Oe Garton, Marske-by-the-Sea (accepted). . £90014 9 
Myall& Upson . 5 5 : : . 1,966 0 0 
FLaxMan, Southend-on-Sea (accepted) ; 1,910 20 20 
K.& B.H. Davey . ‘ . ; : 1,909 0 0 MERTON. 

For reinforced concrete conveniences at recreation ground. | For making up private streets. Mr. G. JeRRAM, surveyor. 

Mr. J. W. Livrersepes, engineer. Potter & Co. : : f : 4 . | £3,004 15479 

Lewis Construction Co. . : ; - Fev ee seco CO Ag Yewen 4 : : ; ; ‘ ; 2,963 3 4 
Jennings : ; : : ; : ‘ 602 0 0 Lane & Co. ; : ; j : : 2,955 0 0 
Somerville & Co. . : : F : ; 543 0 0 Adams ; é , ; : s ; 2,684 10 2 
Jackson : : : ; ‘ i 4 499 11 10 Mowlem & Co. . c : é : ; 2,638 O O 
F. & KE. Davey ; : ‘ : : : 427 0 0 Free & Sons 5 : : : : : 2,571 7 3 
F’. Davey ; : : é ; ; . 410 0 0 Rayner 5 : j : ; ; : 2,529 1 8 
W. E. Davey . , : : ; : ‘ 404 9 11 HE. & E. Ines, Wimbledon (accepted) : 2,452 0 0 
Myall & Upson . : : : : ; 374 0 0 Brummell : : : : : 5 2,408 9 2 
Fiaxman, Southend (accepted). ‘ : 559 0 0 Seymour & Hanson . . : ; 3 2,113, 5) 7.6! 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING, 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Coatostone,” London. 


Coato SLOME i220 easily applied for renovae 


ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply—~ 


Telephone No, : 14410 Central. 


(~) ato S| i For Interior and = - |f 
Exterior Decorations, 

(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 

other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 


with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


_MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
8-18 feet in length, 4 feet wide. 
For CEILINGS and WALLS. 


COMI OAR INTERIOR USE ONLY. 


QUICKER, BETTER, AND CHEAPER THAN LATH AND PLASTER. 
CAN BE PAPERED, PAINTED, AND DISTEMPERED AS SOON AS FIXED. 


ALSO 


E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 

VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes. 
LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. 


For Samples and Particulars apply: : 


MACHIN & KOENIG, 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, London, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MOTHERWELL (N.B.). PUTNEY —continued. 
For construction of a covered service reservoir, For repairing part of Albert Road. Mr. P. Dopp, borough 
Flett . : : : ; 3 P . £9,600 0 0 engineer, 
Urquhart . ; : ‘ y ; 9,585 0 0 Potter & Co. . : : : ‘ ; ee COUR LOn Go 
Shanks & Moliwan : : 4 ‘ 5 9528 0 0 EK. & E. Iles’. : : : : ; : i a a 
Henderson & Duncan. : : : : 9,327 Q 0 Mowlem & Co. . . . : . . 264 0 0 
Dobson ; ; : ‘ : : : 9,262 0 0 Etheridge : ; : : J ; : maar AO (0 
Mitchell & Son . ; . : tse (8). King : . . . : . : : 245 0 0 
MacEwan, Wishaw (accepted) eee 8;717 "00 Parry.& Coy. ving) ree nee eee ro) | 0 
Adams . : : cima Mess : : é 224 0 0 
_PERTH (N.B.. Dykes (accepted) . ; Z BouneLoy +O 
For erection of Northern District School. For wood and stone paving works. ey ie Dee borough 
Accepted tenders age - 
j Clapham Park Road. 
Beat Bros., mason . . . . . £7,027 6 6 Acme Flooring and Paving Co. Ce ye S2,7iP Loelt 
Hill, joiner ; ‘ : : : 5 4,238 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . ; 2.710 0 0 
M‘Ritchie, plasterer . . . : . 1,295 2 0 Improved Wood Pavement Co. 5 ; ‘ 2,710 0 0 
Hume, steel and iron work : - : 1,015. 9 "9 Bentham . F : i ; : : 9/604 e020 
Duthie, plumber . 3 kia : 2 938 10 0 Anderson . : ; A : ; : 2,646 0 0 
Buchan & Sons, slater . : A : 269 ° 5.06 Mowlem & Co. . ; f 4 5 EVES Cig 
Westwood & Sons, electric lighting . . 218 6 9 Wimpey & Co. (recommended) . f 2.395 0 0 
Coutts & Co., glazier : : : : : 101 12 0 High Street, ‘Putney. 
Ditto, bells and blinds. P ; , ; 46 9 6 Mowlem & Co. . ; 2018 0 0 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) : LV, Olirely oo 
PUTNEY. Improved Wood Pavement Co.. .  . 1,880 0 0 
For reconstruction of about 514 feet of 12-inch stoneware pipe Anderson ~ . : ; : i : ‘ 1,850 0 0 
sewer, encased in concrete, at Ashlone Road. Mr, P. Griffiths & Co. . 3 ; ‘ 1,829 0 0 
Dopp, borough engineer. Wimpey & Co, (recommended) . Spek 1,615 0 0 
Sheppard & Packham . ‘ : : er eoLl 0:0 Lower Richmond Road. 
Potter & Co. . : : : ; : : 285.0040 Improved Wood Pavement Co. . ; 5,255 0 0 
Tes : : : : ‘ ; ; ; 278.720." 0 Acme Flooring and Bees Co. (1904) ; 3,168 9 3 
Adams . : : ; : : 249 0 0 Anderson . : 3,155" "0! 0 
Killingback & Co. . : : : : ‘ 259 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : : : ; ( 3,095 0 0 
Mears. : : : ; 5 , 237 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . : ‘ 2,965 0 0 
Catley : : ; ; : : ‘ 236 0 0 Wimpey & Co. (recommended) . : 2,855 0 0 
Ewart. 2 : : : i ; : 230 0 0 Putney Bridge Road. 
Dykes. ; i : é . : 230 0 0 Acme Flooring and Paving Co. a 5 sfoyen “Nl U7 
Parry & Co. . : é ; : ; : ete AUR) Griffiths & Caan ‘ 329 0 0 
Stone. , . f ; ; ; s 223 9. 2 Improved Wood Pavement Cant : : 360 0 0 
Drake. ‘ A : F : : ‘ 208 15 0 Anderson. j ; : ; : . 330 0 0 
Bentham : : ; ; 188 0 O Mowlem & Co. . : : é 320 0 0 
Etheridge (recommended) ; ; : : LOM lent © Wimpey & Co. (recom mended oe pis 310 0 0 
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Ruberoid Red Roofing | 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 


the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 7 R Rae DLET i 
DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU ne a B 
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11053 Central." London W C 
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GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 
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Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. Sheepscar Foundry Leeds 
The RUBEROID COMPANY, bids; \ CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 47H et 
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ROTHERHAM. STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
For erecting municipal high school for girls. Messrs. | For alteration of buildings at workhouse. Mr. A. R. P. 
Hoxipeats & Harrison, architects, London. Quantities PIERCEY, architect. 
by Mr. EK. D. Nrxon,: London. Breeze . : , : . A : 8293 G20 
Crane : . . . . £16,508 0 0 Boston . : ; : 4 s : : 283 6 3 
Sabey ds Son... 8 Ree 2 See OOO REO E Chetfield 9). 2... 
Chadwick & Co. ; : : - : 15,895 0 0 Colley & Lindop . . : ; 2 i 262 0 0 
Malthouse . . : . . 15,371 0 0 Ball & Robinson . : A : A . 25915 0 
Wellerman Bros. ‘ : : : : 14,660 0 0 Goscall . : : ; ; : \ ! 254 0 0 
pret at), : ? 3 ‘ : 14,084 0 0 Godwin ; ‘ ; ; : : ‘ 248 0 0 
Nicholson & Son . ; ieee : 125100. 0 Meiklejohn & Son. : 7 i . ee 243 000 
Arnoxp & Son, Doncaster (accepted) - -" 12,287 0° 0 Heats, Basford (accepted) .. .. {2 econ es 
ROYSTON. 
For erection of school at Burton Bank. SUTTON. 
Accepted tenders. For cleaning and painting and tar-paving at the Downs 
Squires, Barnsley, builder . : : 8 22 ATO 12 7 School. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer in chief. 
W.G.&L. England, Barnsley, joiner. 1,146 0 0 Burns & Co. e ; 1 : : . £2,500 0 0 
Broley, Barnsley, plumber . : E : ALS 0° 7p Burnand . 5 : ‘ , : : 1,105 0 0 
Fleming, Barnsley, slater . : : : 164 0 0 Hough 3 ; : : : 5 4 900 0 0 
Bagcroft & Sons, Halifax, plasterer . : PSTN wit env Carr . 5 ; : : : J 897 0 0 
Thompson, Leeds, painter . : : é 105 0 0 Richards & Son . : : , : : 850 10 0 
RUSTINGTON. Kazak : ints : , : $ 760°. 0° 0 
For alterations and additions to laundry machinery, &c., Hussey : : . . 3 : ° 596 0 0 
at Millfield Convalescent Home, for the Metropolitan Wrigut, Brixton Hill (accepted) . * 514 13 10 
Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in-chief. WALES. 
Sern a nes ; . ’ 1 eae For the laying and jointing of cast-iron water-mains, &c., 
Gilotsrtehehecn as 4 ; ; ‘ ; 475 0 0 Neath. Mr. D. M. Davrts, engineer, 
; i ‘ ; a ‘ ; Pipelaying. 
oe ae bhitrc ; oe : ; Sayers ; : t : , 1 £1,258 0 0 
Ashwell & Nesbitt. . 9... -. “". )a60"0°0 | Page & Co .° . | 1) ee 
D. & J. Tutx1s, Kilbowie Ironworks, Clyde- Scott 2 ; ; : . 511 0 0 
bank (accepted) .2~ 466. RN a Gare ae ee ee 0 : 
ST. NEOTS (HUNTS). P&T te : : rae ee 5 ; 
For alterations and additions to Wesleyan Sunday schools, TI age Pelee te : : : : : 
St. Neots, for the trustees. Mr, Tuomas Cocxrixt, Shed Mate *Peic : ie elas 427 0 0 
A.M.Inst.C.E., architect, Market Square, Biggleswade. Tank. 
Bull : E F : ‘ : . £488 13 6 Scott . : : : : ; : ‘ 246 0 0 
Wade . ; : : é é A : 487 10 0 Sayers : E : : ‘ ; . 241 0 O 
Linford & Son . : : : : ; 485 3 6 Page & Co. . ; 4 : . ; : 212 0 0 
Wellham : ; : 5 ; : ; 478 7 0 Morgan : : : : ; 3 , 212 0 0 
Wrycrort & Sons, St. Neots (accepted) . 473 18 0! Thompson . : : ‘ : : ; 209 O 0 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY.—INTERIOR OF CHAPEL— 
ORGAN SCREEN, 


MARBLE BILLIARD-ROOM. 
PROPOSED RESIDENCE, HAMPSHIRE, 
STABLES AT SEVENOAKS. 
TWO HOUSES, HAMPSTEAD WAY, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


FURNESS LODGE, EASTBOURNE. 


WALES. —continued. 


For erecting thirty-five or more houses near Nantyffyllon 
station. Mr. ANEURIN T. Jamgs, architect, Port Talbot. 


Each. 
Jones. . : ‘ A £185 0 0 
JENKINS, Caerau (accepted) . 182 10 0 
Williams : : ‘ 182 0 0 


WINCHMORE HILL. 
For cleaning and painting works at the Northern (Convales- 
cent) fever hospital. Mr. W. T. Hatcou, M.Inst.C.E., 
engineer-in-chief, 


Stevens & Sons ; : 5 . 5 9 Shalit, (Oy 18) 
Gardner & Hazell . ; ’ : ; : 350 0 O 
CARMICHAEL, Wandsworth (accepted) . , 255 0 0 
Carr : . 4 - A z ‘ 220 0 O 


Messrs. Fasry & Son, of Leytonstone, have obtained the 
contract for conversion into a tidal basin of Victoria Dock. 
The amount is about 85,0001. 

Dr. SveEN HeEDIN gives an interesting account of his dis- 
coveries in Tibet in Harper’s Magazine for the current month, 
which also contains, among much other literary matter, a 
‘remarkably well-illustrated article on ‘‘ Paris by Night’’ and 
a continuation of ‘‘ The Story of a Street ’’—viz., Wall Street, 
New York. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN important London contract is that of 5,000 yards of 
best quality oak wood-block flooring for the new stores being 
erected in Oxford Street and known as Selfridge’s. The Zeta 
Wood Block Flooring Company, of Stratford, have secured 
this contract. Messrs. Waring & White are the contractors. 

Unoer the direction of Mr. G. A. Hutchins, county sur- 
veyor, Welshpool, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventila- 
tion, embracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump’’ ventila- 
tors, has been applied to the County schools, Newtown. 

A new illustrated weekly journal, entitled Patents and 
Designs, will be published at 5 Tavistock Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., on August 22, by Mr. F. H. Pedgrift. This 
paper is called into existence by the coming into force on 
August 28 of the principal provision of the new Patents Act. 
The price of the paper will be 2d. 


Damacs to the extent of many thousands of pounds was 
caused by a serious fire which broke out on Wednesday at the 
Cherside paper-mills, near Berwick. 

Tue Kent county surveyor, in his annual report to the 
Kent County Council, states that the bill for tar-painting the 
roads comes to upwards of 3,5001., a charge which is entirely 
due to motor-car traffic. 

Osra Istanp,:near Maldon, Essex, which was purchased 
by Mr. F. N. Charrington for the purpose of developing it as 
a seaside and health resort, also with the object of carrying 
out a great temperance scheme, is admirably described and 
illustrated in the guide-book published by 8. W. Partridge 
& Co., Paternoster Row. 

Owtne to a serious defect in the boiler at the sawmills of 
Messrs. Anderson & Henderson, Kinning Park, the mills 
were thrown idle shortly after resuming work at the close of 
the holidays. As it was seen that the repairing of the boiler 
would require a considerable time the firm resolved to have 
electric plant installed, and entrusted Messrs. Mavor & 
Coulson with the work. A 100 horse-power electric motor was 
fitted up, while the Corporation electric department gave 
every facility for the making of connections, &c., so that the 
sawmills were again running up to their full output with a 
break of only two working days. 
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VARIETIES. 


For the new schools about to be erected at Sale, Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, of M anchester, are the architects. 

Nw a cost of about 14,0001. the Royal Baths at Harrogate 
are about to be extended. 

Tur Darlington Town Council have passed plans for the 
erection of two large locomotive shops by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. 

A new lock is to be built at Penton Hook on the Thames, 
at an estimated cost of 12,000/., as the present structure is in 
bad condition and is inadequate for the increasing river 
traffic. 

Tuer will of the late Colonel Pilkington, M.P., the head 
of the firm of Pilkington Bros., glass manufacturers, of St. 
Helen’s, Lancs., has been proved at 692,8581. 

Tur County Council of Berkshire, being the local education 
authority, give formal notice that they propose to provide a 
new public elementary school for about 350 children in the 
parish of Hungerford. 

For the restoration of St. George’s Church, Bolton, the 
first premium is awarded to Mr. J. L. Simpson, architect, 
of Bolton. The cost will be about 7,0007.. Messrs. Austin & 
Paley were the assessors. 

Two architects appear in the list of paitntes this week, 
Mr. J. F. Greenhalgh, liabilities 3,6781., and Mr. HE. J. 
Strevens, whose amount of liabilities has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Tue Oldham Town Council. have received from a lady 
8,000/. for the purpose of buying out all the property in the 
slum area. The committee have secured nearly all the pro- 
perty, and it is expected the demolition of it will take place 
soon. 

Tuer 3,000 workmen employed at Lord Penrhyn’s slate 
quarries at Bethesda have sent a strongly worded protest to 
the authorities of the University College of North Wales for 
not arranging that the new college buildings should be roofed 
with local slates. The workmen | state that the action of the 
authorities is all the more regrettable in view of the present 
depression in the local slate trade, and they point out how the 
quarrymen have supported the college, 


Sr. Gopric’s Rom’an Catholic Church at Durham is to 
be completed by lengthening the nave and building a tower 
at the west end. The architects are Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, 
and the contract, which is about 3,000/., has been let to Messrs. 
Gradon & Son, of Durham. 

Mr. E. A. Victor, architect and surveyor, of 5 Arling- 
ton Street, Piccadilly, was charged on Tuesday last with 
assaulting Thomas H. Davies, a clerk in the employ of 
Messrs. Colyer & Colyer, solicitors, of Clement’s Inn, 
Strand. Mr. Mead inflicted a fine of 52. and costs. 

Tue Bacup Town Council are to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the borrowing of 6,0001. for 
the erection of an elementary school in the Weir district, on 
the Burnley side of the borough. The building of another 
school has been strongly opposed, the argument of the objec- 
tors being that the present accommodation is sufficient. 

THE gas committee of Dundee Town Council authorised — 
the acceptance of tenders by Messrs. A. & J. Main (Ltd.), 
Glasgow ; the Barrowfield Ironworks (Ltd.), Glasgow ; and 
the New Conveyer Company (Ltd.), Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, for purification plant for the gasworks. The total 
amount is 11,522/. 10s. 

Tue Salford Board of Guardians have resolved ‘‘ that the 
consideration of the question of the erection of new offices, 
&c., be deferred until the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Laws has been issued.’’ This action has been 
taken owing to the rejection of the plans to build offices on 
the Eccles New Road site by the Local Government Board. 

Tue practical demonstrations of modern methods of light- 
ing and heating will be one of the attractive sections of the 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia in October. The latest 
electric devices will be shown side by side with their older 
but still strong rival—gas. Cooking and heating by elec- 
tricity will vie with gas ovens and asbestos fires. Incan- 
descent gas-lamps will display the merits of that form of 
lighting as compared with electricity ; whilst the uses of 
acetylene, automatically produced when neither electricity 
nor gas is available, will be demonstrated. Novel methods 
of lighting by means of petrol will also be shown. In fact, 
every kind of radiant energy applicable to the lighting and 
heating of the home will be exhibited, so as to form a com- 
plete story of their evolution from ancient to modern times. 
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A TUNNEL more than a mile in length, said to be the 
longest in existence for use by municipal electric surface-car 
lines, has just been opened for operation by the Genoa Street 
Railway Company. It connects Genoa with the adjacent 
large commune of Rivarolo, which previously was reached by 
circling the mountain, the distance being now shortened 
one and a half miles. Constructive works began on June 1, 
1905, and 900 men were employed. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the erection of twenty-four tin mills 
at Gowerton, near Swansea, have, according to the Cambrian 
Daily News, been made by Messrs. Wright, Buller & Co. 
The total expenditure involved in the new works is estimated 
at upwards of 100,0007. Work will be found for an addi- 
tional 1,200 men. 


A DISTRESSING accident occurred at the pottery works of 
Messrs. Johnson, Tunstall, Staffs, on Sunday night. Two 
brothers of the name of Hunt were at work emptying a well 
in front of the boiler ; this well contained several feet of oil 
and boiling water; the brothers were working with buckets. 
One brother fell in, and the other, in endeavouring to rescue 
him, also in some way got into the pit. The result is that 
Robert, the man who first fell in, is dead, and the brother 
Alfred, who so pluckily tried to save him, is not expected to 
recover. 


Tue Belfast Corporation have been informed by the 
Under-Secretary that as a result of the inquiry the Board 
gather that the conditions under which the men work in the 
abattoir are unsatisfactory from the point of health and 
cleanliness, and the selection of a suitable site for the erec- 
tion of a new and up-to-date abattoir, for which a loan of 
30,0007. was sanctioned by the Board eight years ago, is a 
matter which should receive the immediate attention of the 
Corporation. 


Tue City of Manchester formally notify their intention 
of constructing a series of bacteria second-contact beds to 
cover an area of nearly eleven acres at the sewage works. 
The beds are intended for the reception and treatment of the 
effluent from the first-contact beds on the existing sewage 
works of the Corporation, and for other purposes in con- 
nection therewith. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, 


unbreakable, 
‘extremes of heat and cold. 


flexible, and stands 


Tue Bury Town Council have adopted the recommenda- 
tions of a special committee appointed to deal with the hous- 
ing of the working classes. They proposed that the Council 
should secure two plots of land—one off Bolton Road, oppo- 
site Bury Barracks, and the other in Woodhill Road, both 
in Elton—and should first build on the Bolton Road site. A 
petition was received from property owners and tenants near 
the proposed site in Bolton Road, which urged that it was 
undesirable that the scheme should be proceeded with. 


Tue Haslingden Corporation is placed in a dilemma by 
the discovery that they have not power to supply electric 
current for the tramways, the reconstruction of which is 
nearing completion. The Act of 1906, under which the tram- 
ways were taken over, contains a clause stating that no 
powers for erecting a generating station are granted. The 
explanation is that the Corporation arranged to take current 
from a power company who a year later notified that they 
would not carry their cable into the district. The Corpora- 
tion are in negotiation with the Local Government Board. 


THE French Government from amongst a dozen tenders 
submitted by French, Belgian, Dutch, and English firms 
have accepted that of the Tilbury Contracting and Dredging 
Company, of London, for the execution of a comprehensive 
scheme for deepening the river Loire between Saint Nazaire 
and Nantes, involving the removal of four islands and a 
portion of a fifth, and dredging no fewer than 6,000,000 
metres of soil. This scheme is a preliminary to the proposal 
by the Government for constructing at about a dozen miles be- 
low Nantes a large dam fitted with sluice auxiliaries in order 
to convert a long stretch of the river into a dock with about 
30 feet of water, and involving an expenditure of two million 
sterling. : 

Art a general meeting of the Cardiff Trades and Labour 
Council a discussion arose on the organisation of the builders’ 
labourers, the president stating that the disorganised state 
of this class of workmen was responsible for the way they 
were ignored and refused better wages. Mr. W. H. Morris, 
the vice-president, said that there were too many organisations 
in the trade. It weakened the movement and dissatisfied 
members with trade unionism. This overlapping should be 
stopped and one organisation alone should be recognised. ‘Mr. 
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Giles (Swansea), South Wales organiser of the Workers’ 
Union, was invited to give his views. He recognised the 
difficulty, and said he would be willing to organise these men, 
but would decline to take such a step unless he had the co- 
operation of all the trades interested. 


Tur Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians have had under 
consideration a proposal for the installation in the workhouse 
of a hot-water system. The consulting engineers submitted 
particulars as to the cost of heating by hot water, as com- 
pared with the cost of heating by open fires as at present. 
The present cost of fuel per annum (slack, cobbles, and coal) 
was 1,6711. Deducting from that sum 7621., the cost of fuel 
which would still be required for boilers, kitchens, &c., and 
5001. for interest on cost of scheme and sinking fund, the 
amount left available to repay outlay was 4091. The esti- 
mated cost of the additional scheme was 5,500/., and, assum- 
ing the money could be borrowed for twenty years at four 
per cent., it would involve a repayment for the first year 
of 4951. The proposal was therefore rejected, and it was de- 
cided to reconstruct the various fireplaces. 

Mr. J. Duckwortu, M.P., speaking at a meeting of 
the Rochdale Town Council on a motion to adopt Part ITI. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, said it 
would be better to postpone consideration of the question of 
housing until after the introduction of Mr. John Burns’s 
Bill. He thought that Bill would make it easier for govern- 
ing bodies to deal with the housing problem. They ought 
to be able to’ get a better hold of the land. The 
land question was at the root of the housing problem. At 
present there was no inducement for persons to build suitable 
houses because of the unremunerative outlay. They would 
not have to wait many months for Mr. Burns’s Bill. The 
Council, by a large majority, acted on Mr. Duckworth’s 
suggestion. 

THe City of London engineer (Mr. Sumner), in his annual 
report, states that the present method of synchronisation of 
City clocks is as follows :—‘‘ Greenwich mean time,’’ emanat- 
ing from the mean solar clock at the Royal Observatory, is 
officially indicated to the General Post Office; St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and.thence retransmitted by signal to the renters. 
A battery is automatically set in action, which transmits an 
electrical current, via overhead lines, to the various clocks 


YC see: : TEE M EE IMs 
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| outside the post office in 


connected, and corrects them. Since 1903 it has been a con-— 
dition that all clocks outside premises shall be so synchronised. 
At present it is a rarity to find two unsynchronised alike. 
Since the regulation of 1903 came into force, three overhang- 
ing clocks have been licensed, while three others, already 
existing, have ceased to be synchronised. There are, in all, 
eighty private clocks and thirty church clocks exhibited in 
the City. Of these twenty-three of the former and none of the 
latter are synchronised. Even the three clocks outside the 
General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the two 
Foster Lane, are at present un- 
synchronised. 


Unper the auspices of the National Registration of 
Plumbers, a public meeting was held in the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Saturday, at which a number of resolu- 
tions were passed in furtherance of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. The first resolution was as follows:—“‘ That this 
meeting of master and operative plumbers, representatives of 
local authorities and of the general public, desires to express 
its hearty approval of the system of registration inaugurated 
so successfully by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, twenty-two years ago, which has developed into the 
great organisation of the National Registration - of 
Plumbers; affirms its conviction that the system is con- 
ceived in the best interests of the craft and of the public 
health, is for the benefit of the community, and is therefore 
worthy of being maintained, supported and pressed forward — 
by all available means; the meeting also would urge 
upon master and operative plumbers who have not 
yet become registered plumbers to do so now, and by 
their co-operation and support assist in the attainment of 
the very desirable objects aimed at by the movement.’’ The 
second resolution set forth:—‘“ That the Government be 
memorialised to grant facilities for the reintroduction of the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill, which has twice passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons, and has once 
passed through all its stages in the House of Lords, with the 
view of having it passed into law next session; and in 
furtherance of this object that District Councils be urged 
to request their local members of Parliament to make repre- 


'sentations to the Government regarding the importance of 


the Bill in the interests of public health.” 
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Tun Walney Bridge, which spans the Walney Channel 
and connects the Isle of Walney with Barrow, is now open. 
The bridge is 1,123 feet long between abutments, and 50 feet 
wide, It has a carriage-way 314 feet wide, with two sets of 
tramlines and two footpaths 9} feet wide. There are eight 
fixed spans varying from 82 feet 8 inches to 117 feet 10 inches, 
and an opening span of 136 feet. The principle is that of 
girders resting on cylinders which in turn rest upon piers 
sunk by means of the caisson down to gravel. The parapet 
is out from the side of the girder on the cantilever bracket 
system. There are dolphins 300 feet long on each side of 
the opening to protect vessels passing through. The bas- 
eules lift in the same fashion as the Tower Bridge, London, 
but instead of working on a pivot they roll back on a quad- 
rant, which rolls on a studded bed. The bascules or leaves 
are balanced, and although they weigh 440 tons each, a 
twenty-five horse-power electric motor lifts each in thirty-five 
seconds, and drops them in forty-five seconds. In case of a 
breakdown of the electrical machinery, two or four men can 
lift each one with a special gear. The bridge was designed 
by the late Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B., and built by Sir 
William Arrol & Co., of Glasgow, at a cost of 87,0001. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, DUBLIN. 


Aw application has been made to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland for a grant of letters patent for twenty-one years 
to enable Mr. F. W. M. Watson, of Shere, in Surrey, ‘to 
establish a theatre in Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. The 
patent of the present Queen’s Theatre expired on March 25 
last. Mr. R. C. Stirling, in giving evidence before the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, said he was architect of 
Trinity College estate. He produced plans showing the 
proposed alterations to the existing building. There would 
be four entrances from Great Brunswick Street. The pit at 
present was 40 feet long, the new pit would be 51 feet long ; 
the breadth would be the same as at present. The dress 
circle would be 24 feet deep at the centre, and 6 feet at the 
side, with two boxes. The upper circle would be 28 feet 
wide at the centre and the same at the sides as the dress 
circle, while the gallery would be enlarged from 18 feet 


6 inches to 28 feet. All the staircases would be almost doubled 


in width, Proper provision was made for ventilation and 
lighting. The seating capacity of the remodelled building 


would be the same as at present, namely, 1,250 people. Full 
suites of dressing rooms were to be provided, and these would 
be constructed of fire-resisting materials. The precautions 
against fire included numerous emergency exits. In the 
dress circle there would be five of these exits. Four exits 
were suggested for the pit, but the city architect had 
objected to one of these as leading into an adjoining house. 
Witness said they would meet his wishes im that respect by 
amending the plans. In the upper circle there would be 
four exits. For the 500 people who would be accommodated 
in the gallery there would be a seven feet wide staircase, 
and a passage leading to Brunswick Street. It would be an 
absolutely fireproof passage. 


REGULATIONS FOR BRASS-CASTING. 


Tue following regulations for the casting of brass have been 
made by the Home Secretary, and he directs that they shall 
come into force on January 1, 1910, and shall apply to all 
factories in which the casting of brass is carried on, with 
the following exceptions :— | 

(i.) The regulations shall not apply to a sand-casting 
shop having an air-space equivalent to 2,500 cubic feet for 
each of the persons employed nor to any other casting-shop 
having an air-space equivalent to 3,500 cubic feet for each 
of the persons employed. Provided— 

(a) That provision is made for the egress of the fumes 
during casting by inlets below and outlets above of adequate 
size, and 

(b) That a notice in the prescribed form, giving the pre- 
scribed particulars, shall be kept affixed at or near the 
entrance of the casting-shop and that a copy thereof shall be 
sent to the inspector of the district, and 

(c) That the conditions of exemption stated in such notice 
are not departed from. 

(ii.) So much of Regulation 1 as requires that exhaust 
draught shall be maintained during the process of casting 
shall not apply in the case of strip or solid drawn tube 
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casting or any other class of casting which the Secretary of 
State may certify on that behalf, provided that— 

(a) The exhaust draught cannot be so maintained with- 
out damage to the metal (proof of which shall be upon the 
occupier), and ; ee ‘ 

(b) The exhaust draught is put into operation 1mme- 
diately after the casting, and aa 

(c) Provision is made for the egress of fumes during cast- 
ing by inlets below and outlets above of adequate size, _ 

(ili.) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories that by reason of exceptional features 
in the construction or situation of a casting-shop or by reason 
of the infrequency of the casting or the small quantity or the 
nature or composition of the metal cast or other circum- 
stances all or any of the regulations are not necessary for the 
protection of the persons employed, he may by certificate in 
writing (which he may in his discretion revoke) exempt such 
casting-shop from all or any of the provisions of the same 
subject to such conditions as he may by such certificate pre- 
scribe. 

Part I.—Duties of Occupiers. 

1. Casting of brass shall not be carried on unless the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with :— 

(a) There shall be an efficient exhaust draught operating 
by means either of (i.) a tube attached to the pot, or (ii.) a 
fixed or movable hood over the point where the casting takes 
place, or (iii.) a fan in the upper part of the casting shop, 
or (iv.) some other effectual contrivance for the prompt re- 
moval of the fumes from the casting-shop and preventing 
their diffusion therein. The exhaust draught shall be 
applied as near to the point of origin of the fumes as is 
reasonably practicable having regard to the requirements of 
the process, the maintenance of the exhaust draught during 
the process of casting, and (as regards casting-shops in use 
prior to January 1, 1908) the structure of the premises, and 
the cost of applying the exhaust draught in that manner. 

(b) There shall be efficient arrangements to prevent the 
fumes from entering any other room in the factory in which 
work is carried on. 

(c) There shall be free openings to the outside air, so 
placed as not to interfere with the efficiency of the exhaust 
draught. 
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2. There shall be provided and maintained in a cleanly 
state and in good repair, for the use of all persons employed, 
a lavatory, under cover (i.) with a sufficient supply of clean 
towels, renewed daily, and of soap and nail brushes, and 
(i1.) with either— 

(a) A trough with a smooth, impervious surface, fitted 
with a waste pipe without plug, and of such length as to 
allow at least two feet for every five such persons, and haying 
a constant supply of warm water from taps or jets above the 
trough at intervals of not more than two feet ; or 

(b) At least one lavatory basin for every five such per- 
sons, fitted with a waste pipe and plug or placed in a 
trough having a waste pipe, and having either a constant 
supply of hot and cold water, or warm water laid on, or (if 
a constant supply of heated water be not reasonably prac- 
ticable) a constant supply of cold water laid on and a supply 
of hot water always at hand when required for use by persons 
employed. 

5. No female shall be allowed to work in any process 
whatever in any casting-shop. 


Part II.—Duties of Persons Employed. 


4. No person employed shall leave the premises or par- 
take of food without carefully washing the hands. 

5..No persons employed shall carry on the pouring of 
brass without using apparatus provided in pursuance of 
Regulation 1 (a). ; 

6. No person employed shall in any way interfere with- 
out the knowledge and concurrence of the occupier or 
manager with the means provided for the removal of fumes. 


MARINE DRIVE, SCARBOROUGH. 


Tue Drive at Scarborough was opened by the Duke snd. 
Duchess of Connaught last week. From the south end of the 
Spa to the north end of Peasholme there is an uninterrupted 
sea promenade of close upon three miles. From the south 
entrance of the Drive to the north entrance is a footpath 
20 feet wide, and a carriage road twice that width, the two 
being 1,100 yards in length. The wall is 40 feet high and 
19 feet above sea level. The 14,000 concrete blocks at the foot 
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of the wall weigh nine tons each, whilst a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons of solid matter have been filled in to make the road- 
way. No less than 122,000/. has already been spent on the 
Marine Drive and the approach road. The original con- 
tract of Messrs. Cooke & Co. was for 69,2701. exclusive of the 
paving of the road, gas mains, and toll houses, and 64,7361. 
was actually paid under that contract. A catch gullet was 
provided at a cost of 7471., but had subsequently to be filled in 
at a cost of 4,2001. The removal of the battery from the 
Castle Hill and the provision of a new military site on Bur- 
niston Cliffs cost 9,000/., as otherwise the Drive would have 
had to be closed during the best part of the season whilst 
firing was going on above. The complete cost of the Drive 
and approach road can be estimated at 122,159]. 12s. 10d., as 
follows:—Paid to contractor under original contract, 
64,7361. 1s. 3d.; gravel supplhed by Corporation, 3821. 
8s. 3d. ; extra works, including concrete, footpath, and extra 
drainage, 3,0361. 18s. 8d. ; lining slope of catch gullet, 7471. 
Qs.; filling up catch gullet, 4,238]. 1s. 4d. ; stone dyke wall, 
1,2047. 5s. 9d.; concrete. block paving and asphalte, &c., 
8,871]. 5s. 2d. ; gas mains, 800I. ; toll houses, 1,2971. Os. 5d. ; 
relinquishing of firing rights, 8,998/. 16s. 10d. ; engineering, 
6,295/. 16s. 10d. ; sundries and contingencies, 1,544]. 3s. 7d. ; 
concrete apron to toe, 226]. 5s. 9d. ; total cost of approach 
road, 17,1611. 


MAHOGANY. 


Ir is stated by Mr. F. Tiffany, in an article in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, that to the connoisseur 
mahogany possesses a beauty of appearance when of fine 
colour and richly figured, but extreme colour becomes a 
blemish, especially if the texture is not good. Another im- 
portant and almost unique feature is that this wood with 
age mellows in appearance and attains a bloom of colour not 
evident when newly wrought. Possibly, with the exception 
of oak, it is the only wood possessing this trait. Rosewood 
and padouk when made up and newly polished have a 
charming appearance, but with age the colour fades, and 
the wood assumes a listless or dead appearance. Whether to 
place figure in mahogany before its colour is a point upon 
which experts may differ, but either in themselves make a 
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log valuable ; but, whilst nature is prolific, it is seldom that 
the combination of figure, colour, and texture is found in 
Where these three factors are blended they form 
and give a value to a 


one log. 
a beauty much to be admired, 
log ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. per foot, whilst the cargo 
average may only be from 4d. to 6d. It will be understood 
that where logs realise the high prices stated they are used in 
veneer form, whilst the cheaper wood is used in the solid. 

Plain mahogany has a utility peculiarly its own, and its 
uses are almost illimitable; for,ordinary furniture and for 
painting and enamelling it is without a compeer. 

S1zz.—Whilst the uses of many fancy woods are limited 
by their small sizes, mahogany stands out as a wood giving 
either extreme length or width, or both combined ; hence for 
signs, facia-boards, counter-tops, and panels for railway 
carriages, it is unrivalled. Sometimes it is of hard texture, 
and in other cases of a mellow nature, making it suitable for 
carriage panels. Then mahogany, even when figured, does 
not possess that alternate hardness and softness of grain 
characteristic of many woods, which makes it so difficult to 
obtain an even surface on them in highly-finished work. Some 
woods, whose initial cost may be low priced, yet in their 
manipulation, after all the care possible has been spent upon 
them, show a ridgy face and lack a fine even surface, owing 
to their absorbent nature and uneven fibre; they will not 
compare in beauty even with an ordinary grade of mahogany. 

WARPING AND Twisting.—The great desideratum in high- 
class woodwork, if the cost of the labour is to be justified, 
is to use a wood which when wrought will stand—that is, 
neither warp, twist, nor shrink. Many fancy woods, even 
when reasonably seasoned, have these failings, but in 
mahogany they are absent in a marked degree ; it can also be 
readily seasoned, 

THe Cost.—Of all the furniture-woods available, if we 
except the few specially-figured logs, the average cost of 
mahogany is lower than that of many of its rivals; it 1s 
also less wasteful in conversion. 

Hrstory.—The first mention of mahogany occurs shortly 
after the discovery of America, when Cortez, between the 
years 1521 and 1540, employed it in the construction of the 
ships used for prosecuting his voyages of discovery. After 
the conquest of Mexico, Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1527, used 
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it for repairing his vessels. Captain Dampier mentions it 
in 1681, but called it ‘‘cedrela.’’ In St. Pierre’s ‘‘ Studies 
of Nature’’ it is stated that mahogany grows on the shores 
of the Antilles. Oatesby’s ‘‘ Natural History,’’ 1754, speaks 
of the excellence of mahogany for all purposes. As to its 
first introduction into this country, some doubt appears to. 
exist, and it is claimed by a firm of cabinetmakers that their 
predecessors, Messrs. Gillow, imported a cargo during the 
reign of Charles I., who died in 1649; this, however, clashes 
with the account given in Lunan’s ‘‘ Hortus Jamaicensis,”’ 
which states that it was first imported into England in 1724, 
and relates how a few planks were sent to Dr. Gibbons, of 
London, by a brother, a West Indian captain. The former 
was erecting a house in Covent Garden, and gave some 
mahogany to the workmen, who rejected it as being too hard. 
Then Wollaston made a candle-box of it, which outshone 
all the doctor’s other furniture, and became an object of 
curiosity and of exhibition, Finally some was made into 


a bureau for the Duchess of Buckingham. Certainly Lunan’s - 


account is well authenticated. 

At this day it would be difficult to decide the rival claims 
as to the first introduction of mahogany, but it has certainly 
since then gained a prestige not exceeded by any wood, and 
its adaptability as an aid to constructive and decorative art 
is undoubted. 


Manocany Forersts.—It will be understood that ais 


mahogany grows in the tropical forests, where there are no 
roads, and, further, there exists an excessive amount of 
undergrowth of brushwood, which must be cleared, hillocks 
cut away, hollows filled, and bridges made, to get the logs to 
the nearest waterway, the transportation of logs weighing 
from one to ten tons becomes a serious difficulty in the absence 
vf mechanical appliances. In Honduras, the season for 
cutting commences about August. After sufficient trees have 
been cut, the roads are then formed ; cross-cutting is then 
commenced ; by the month of March, which is the dry season, 
the hauling commences. This can only be done in the month 
of April, as the ground at other times is too sodden to permit 
the removal of such heavy weights. Then, if what should 
be the dry period proves to be wet, the logs may be hung up 
fora year, and in that time many become unfit for shipment. 
Assuming that the logs are got to the waterways ready for 
the rainy season—May-June—then, if all goes well, the rivers 
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rise sufficiently to enable the logs to be floated. But here, 
again, disappointments are frequently in store, and the logs 
become stranded. aes 

In Cuba the logs are cut throughout the year, but more 
particularly from October to June. When they are prepared, 
they are drawn by oxen to the edge of the forest; they are 
then loaded on carts to the river. When sent down to the 
river the logs are tied together, but at the rapids they are 
separated; after clearing the rapids they are formed into 


Supposing that the logs are successfully negotiated 
through all the difficulties, from the point of growth, to and 
through the rivers, to the lagoons. Here another danger 
awaits them—the rivers are fresh water, and the sea-water, 
salt—but the lagoons are brackish waters, and in these are 
to be found the ‘‘ teredos,’’ which cannot exist either in fresh 
or salt water. Should the logs arrive in the lagoons, and 
there is no vessel at hand to réceive them, then, in a few 
days, it is possible that the logs will become thoroughly honey- 
combed by the ‘‘ teredos.’’ A few years ago, thousands of 
logs were landed in Liverpool which were not worth freight 
and charges. So it will be seen how extremely speculative 
it is to undertake the exportation of mahogany. 

The African mahogany trade is quite a new development 
since 1890, and it has attained gigantic proportions ; for all 


practical purposes its difficulties are identical with those set 


forth in relation to Honduras and Cuba. The tree, however, 
is different, Khaya senegalensis, and not a Swietenia. In 
Africa they have their labour troubles, and it is now difficult 
to get the blacks to engage in the mahogany trade, as mining, 
&c., offers better pay and the work is more permanent. __ 
It is generally admitted that the values of all timbers are 
appreciating ; and in the near future it will be found that the 
value of mahogany will be seriously enhanced. 


Tur Hulme Grammar School governors are considering a, 
scheme of extension prepared by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, 
architect, including assembly hall, gymnasium, laboratories, 
and classrooms. 3 

Tue Admiralty has placed a contract with a Manchester 
firm for the construction of a torpedo factory at Greenock. 
The estimate is 60,000/. The torpedoes will be tested in Loch 
Long. 
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received after the first_post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
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connection with the law, practice rules.and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
AD VISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ungs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy | 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ArnoLtp.—For the erection of Baptist chapel, Cross 
Street; Arnold, Notts. Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, architect, 
Friar Yard, Friar Lane, Nottingham. 

Betrast.—For building and completing a pair of sem1- 
detached villas on Ravenhill Road. My. Frank J. M‘Cann, 
C.E., architect, 102 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

Bruston (Srarrs).—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a cot- 
tage at the sewage-disposal works at the Lunt. Depo: -t 
91. 2s. Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.I.C.E., Parliament Man- 
sions, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.; or Mr. John D. 
Wassell, clerk to the Council, Town Hall, Bilston. 

Brrmincuam.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of umbrella- 
roof coverings over platforms at Birmingham (Snow Hill) 
Station, Great Western Railway. The New Works Engineer, 
Paddington Station, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P.M. 

Bristou.—Aug. 24,—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve months after completion of a footbridge (in- 
cluding brick-built piers and concrete foundations) over the 
Great Western Railway Company’s lines at Portishead 
station. Deposit 31. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 19 
Queen Square, Bristol. 

Burnipy.—Aug. 26.—For the supply and erection of a 
steel roof for the new retort-house at the gasworks. Deposit 
10s. Mr. J. P. Leather, engineer, Gasworks, Burnley. 

Drrpy.—Aug. 27.—The Weekly Board of the Derbyshire 
Royal Infirmary invite applications to tender from Derby 
and Derbyshire builders for the erection of a children’s ward 
block. Deposit 21. 2s. Applications must be made to Mr. 
Edmund Forster, secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Dusiin.—Aug. 24.—For erection of the following, for 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Goods 
shed, 80 feet by 25 feet, of timber and slated roof, Edward 
Street Station, Newry; three-roomed gate cottage near Fin- 
tona Junction; four-roomed gate cottage near Banbridge. 
Payment 1s. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin; or at the office of the District 
Engineer, Belfast. 

DoncastER.—Aug. 26.—For the construction of the Marsh 
Gate Bridge and approaches over the Great Northern Railway 
at Doncaster, for the Town Council. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. 
Parry & Bidder, engineers, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

East Ham.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of workshops 


and gymnasium at the Technical College. Deposit 5/7. Mr. 
A. H. Campbell, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, East Ham, E. 


FarnwortH (Lancs.).—Aug. 27.—For destructor build- 
ing, approach road and extension of electricity works in 
Albert Road. Deposit 21. Mr. W. J. Lomax, A.M.I.C.E., 
11 Fold Street, Bolton. 


FarNBoROUGH.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a 
children’s home at the workhouse, Farnborough. Deposit 
51. Apply before August 25 to Mr. John Ladds, architect, 
93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. 


FELtinc.—Aug. 25.—For the enlargement of Wardley 
Council school. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council Build- 
ings, Felling, Durham. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—Sept. 2.—For the erection, if required, 
of refuse destructor buildings. Mr. Sam W. Parker, en- 
gineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Gainsborough. 


Gattey.—Aug. 25.—For taking down the existing Gatley 
Hundred Bridge, Cherter, and building « new brick bridge 
on the site. Mr. Harry F. Bull, county bridgemaster, The 
Castle, Chester. 

GREENHALL.—Aug, 25.—For widening the existing Green- 
hall Hundred Bridg», Chester (brick abutments and wrought- 
iron girders). M>. Harry F. Bull, county bridgemaster, The 
Castle, Chester. 

Hatiinc.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a playshed and 
sundry improvements at Halling Council school. Mr. E. G. 
Brown, chairman of managers, Halling. Rochester, Kent. 
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Honigy.—Aug. 26.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached houses in Bradshaw Road, Honley, Huddersfield. 
Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Street, Hud- 
dersfield. 

Huppersrietp.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a two- 
storey warehouse at Longroyd Mills, Thornton Road. Mr. 
J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 
field. 

Introrp.—Aug. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
small public elementary school in Beehive Lane. Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Street, Ilford. 


Tretanp.—Aug. 24.—For the rebuilding of licensed pre- 
mises, dwelling-house, grocery and hardware shops, recently 
burned down, at Collon, Drogheda. Mr. Peter Cahill, C.E., 
architect, Seatown Place, Dundalk. 


Iretanp.—Aug. 25.—For building a residence in Derry- 
lea, Trillick. Mr. William Scott, Victoria Terrace, Ennis- 
killen. 

{rELAND.—Sept. 1.—For erecting wooden sheds, with gal- 
vanised-iron roofs, in connection with the workhouse in- 
firmary, for the Guardians of Ardee Union. Mr. P. Cahill, 
C.E., Seatown Place, Dundalk. 

KIRKBURTON (HUDDERSFIELD).—Sept. 5.—For erection 
of six cottages, sett-paving road to boiler-house and exten- 
sion of stables, for the Storthes Hall Asylum committee of 
the West Riding County Council. Deposit 11. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Kdwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


LAaNCHESTER.—Aug. 22.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection and completion of house, &c., at Lan- 
chester, Durham. Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, architect; The 
Grove, Lanchester, and Front Street, Annfield Plain. 

Leex.—Sept. 1.—For building a bridge at Middlehulme, 
Leekfrith. The Rural District Council, Union Offices, 
Russell Street, Leek. Tenders, endorsed “ Bridge,’’ must be 
delivered to Mr. F. A. Bailey, Russell Street, Leek. 

Lisspon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 


ALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.6. Works: Rotherhithe. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. — 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thic 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G. CROTCH & SON 


NORWICH, 


RrOowwEzE BROS. & CO. Ltd. 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. 


Lead Wire and Tape for 


Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS, 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect ovr Show Rooms. 


bh | Architects and Builders 
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The BARROL Patent VENTILATOR 
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Telephone No, 
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RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mantk 
kness from 3 in. at less than one-third the cost of stone 


Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAQ, 
§ Showrooms: . . WENSUM STREET, 


The BARROL 


is extremely simple in action, has no moveable working parts, and 
while ensuring a continuous current of fresh air to circulate throughout 
the building is eminently successful as a preventive of down draughts. 


onappitcation os DAVID ROWELL & CO,, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Leicester.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a superinten- 
dent’s house at the Beaumont Leys Farm bacterial works. 
Deposit 21. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LretcHwortH.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of a County 
Council school at Letchworth Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


Mancuester.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of public baths 
and wash-houses in Rochdale Road, Harpurhey. The work 
will be let in three contracts, namely :—(1) General con- 
tract; (2) supply and delivery of cast-iron work ; (3) supply 
and delivery of steelwork. Deposit d/. ds. each. The City 
Architect, Town Hall. 

Manninenam.—Aug. 31.—For works of all trades re- 
guired in the erection of branch library, Carlisle Road, Man- 
ningham, Bradford. The City Architect, Whitaker Build- 
ings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

Rocuester.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a wharf 
(in timber) at the Common Creek, on the River Medway. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester. 

Romsry.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of an additional 
building, comprising five new wards, nurses’ room and 
offices; also for alterations to the present building of the 
Romsey Nursing Home and Cottage Hospital. Deposit 
W/. ls. Mr. James Jenvey, architect and surveyor, Market 
Place, Romsey. 


Rowity Reers.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of library 
in front of Corngreaves Old School, Spinner’s End, Cradley 
Heath. Deposit 11. Messrs. Wills & Anderson, the Coun- 
ceil’s architects, the Council’s Offices, Old Hill. 


SALISBURY.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of stables in 
Friary Lane. Mr. W. J. Goodwin, A.M.I.C.E., city en- 
gineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Salisbury. 

ScornanD.—Aug. 25.—For the various works required in 
connection with school to be erected in Dens Road. Mr. 
James H. Langlands, architect, 31 Murraygate, Dundee. 

Scottanp.—Aug. 26.—For the erection of the chapel at 
the Queen Victoria School, Dunblane. Messrs. Alexander 
Hay & Co., measurers, 44 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Scortanp.—Sept. 15.—For the execution of the under- 
mentioned works by a utilisation of the materials of the 
existing unfinished iron bridge over the Caledonian Railway 
Co.’s line at Victoria Park, Leith, namely :—(1) The con- 
struction of a footbridge on the site of the bridge above 
referred to, and (2) a widening of junction bridge. Mr. 
J. R. Findlay, burgh surveyor, Burgh Surveyor’s Office, 
Leith. 


SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 24.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of additions and alterations to the 
school and outbuildings in Fulwood Road, Nether Green. 
Deposit 11. Is. Send names to Mr. A. F. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A., 38 Church Street, Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 31.—For foundations for new boiler, 
ashes and dust chambers, pipe trenches, retaining walls, &c. 
(Contract No. 54). Deposit 1s. 1s. Mr. S. E. Fedden, 
general manager and engineer, Corporation Electric Supply 
Department, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


Stroup.—Aug. 26.—For repairs, &c., to cottage adjoin- 
ing sewage-disposal works at Painswick. Mr. Joseph 
Everatt, New Street, Painswick. 

Stockton Hata (CHrsHrre).—Aug. 26.—For erection 
of a new school at Stockton Heath. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Joseph Holt, A.R.I.B.A., 9 Albert Square, Manchester. 


Surpiron.—Aug. 27.—For the construction of main 
drainage works. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, M.I.C.E., 53 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TAaTTINGSTONE.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a water. 
tower and provision of water-tanks at the workhouse, Tat- 
tingstone, Ipswich. Mr. H. J. Wright, architect, 4 Museum 
Street, Ipswich. 

TewkesBury.—Aug. 24.—For the building of a coal 
store, blacksmith’s shop, &c., at the waterworks pumping 
station. Mr. J. 8S. Pickering, M.I.C.E., water engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


Tinstey.—Aug. 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
Tinsley and District Working-Men’s Club and Institute. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Send names to Mr. David B. Jenkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Imperial Buildings, 
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British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission,.and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, . 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. & 
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War Office, 
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Trinc.—Aug. 24.—For the execution of all work involved 
by the connection of house drains to the new system of sewer- 
age in the town of Tring, on the basis of a schedule of prices. 
Deposit al. 2s. Messrs. Willcox and Raikes, engineets, 66 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

Uswortn.—Aug. 31.—For (a) the erection of fifty work- 
men’s dwellings, and (b) roadmaking and surface drainage 
in connection therewith at Usworth, in the rural district of 
Chester-le-Street, Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, archi- 
tects, 51 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Tacha teenie sae: 24.—For works of alteration and re- 
pair to the new fire ‘engine and escape station, Cricket Field 
Road. Mr. William L. Eves, Council’s surveyor, 54 High 
Street, Uxbridge. 

Uxsriper.—Aug. 24.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Council Chamber, Market House. Mr. William L. Eves, 
Council’s surveyor, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a building at 
the filtration works, Jaw Hill, Kirkhamgate, and the supply 
of about twenty tons of special cast-iron flange pipes. Mr. 
C. Clemesha Smith, M.1I.C.E., the waterworks engineer, 
Town Hall, Wakefield. 

Watres.—For alterations and additions at the Cardiff 
Steam Laundry Co., Minny Street, Cathays, Cardiff. 
Deposit 2!. 2s. Send names to Myr. Henry Budgen, 
F.R.I.B.A., 95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—For alterations and additions to the Malpas 
Schools, Monmouthshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. E. Maples 
Linton, architect and surveyor, 23 Westgate Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of premises at Port 
Talbot. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Wm. Davies, secretary, the 
Taibach and Port Talbot Co-operative Society. 

Watrs.—Aug. 28.—For the rebuilding of (1) the Cross 
Inn, Pontardawe, together with stables; (2) the Dillwyn 
Arms, Pontardawe: Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade 
Chambers, Neath. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of business premises 
in Bridge Street, Tonypandy. Mr. R. 8S. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 


WatEs.—Sept. 2.—For the erection of a school hall, for 


the English Presbyterian Church at Kenfig Hill. Mr. 
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London Office : 
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R. West cele te mee 


JOHN H. FULLER & C 


and DEADENS SOUND. 


Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architect and surveyor, Church Sinea 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Waras: —Sept. 7.—For the erection of a new building 
and adaptation of existing premises of the Newport 
Y.M.C.A. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. C. E. Compton, M.S:Ay 
and Mesrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, High 
Street, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a Council school 
to accommodate 500 scholars at Shotton, in the parish of 
Hawarden, Flintshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Myr. Samuel Evans, 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. 


Winpsor.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of the superstruc- 


ture of the new barrack block, Victoria Infantry Barracks, 
Windsor. Payment 10s. The Director of Barrack Con- 
struction, 80 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 22.—For extending the offices and 
sawmill at the Coach Road timber yard. Send names to 
Mr. J. 8. Stout, architect, 56 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

WwW eimdsi Owe Ade 29.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
schoolroom and classrooms at Winterslow, Salisbury. Mr. 
Sidney J. M. Moody, Fisherton Street, Salisbury. 

W oTTON-UNDER-HpGE.—Aug. 
Iabourer’s cottage at 
Messrs. T. Scammell, 
Street, Bristol. 

WreExHAM.—Aug. 51.—For the construction of a new 
goods yard and sidings at Wrexham, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. The Resident Engineer at Birmingham (Snow 
Hill) Station. 


22.—For erection of a 
Starveall Farm, near Charfield. 
Son & Perkins, architects, 10 John 


THe Birmingham Trades Council have drawn up and have 
circulated a protest against the interpretation placed upon the 
fair-wages clause by the health committee, arising out of the 
dispute at Salterley Grange Sanatorium. Special emphasis 


is laid on the desir ability of obtaining a clause similar to that 
which has been accepted by the Lancashire County Council, 

which stipulates that an employer ‘‘ must also be observing 
the hours and conditions of labour, as well as the aforesaid 
rate of wages, recognised by the associations of employers 
and the local or ganised bodies of workers in the various trades 

in the several districts where the work is being done.’’ 
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For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
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Established 18 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Has been before the trade some yen! 
and the constant and increasing demand shows th 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its meri | 


E ELECTRIC UNDERCROUND RAILWAY OF LONDO 


O., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING 


WILLESDEN PAPER 
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WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
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TENDERS. . BROADSTONE. 
For erection of house for General MacGregor. Mr. Watrer 
ABERDARE. ANDREW, architect, Parkstone, and 24 Lime Street, H.C. 
For additions to vicarage. Mr. J. W. Ropasr, architect Jones & Seaward 2 ; 3 ; Neovo OO 
14 High Street, Cardiff. , aya & Sons -. , se E8272 00 
Morgan & Son : : : : mete ; ; : : ¢ : 1,700 0 0 
—_— Aap ae 2 0 | McWilliam & Son gaia gen tae Naat eerie ave e Cr gO 
Biscker ae . ; Tages ee Burt & Vick : : : : 1,601 10 0 
Hatherley & Co. ; . ; ; 737 16 5 A, & F. W ILSON (accepted) 5 E, A 1,585 0 0 
Davies . : : : : ; “ . feo 0. | 
Staples . : ; : : : : 703 10 0 
HH ert, Cardiff (accepted Bs CHELSFIELD. 
Beem aTOle (accepted) . ; : ? 705 0 0 For erection of mixed school. 
BECKENHAM. Owen & Son, Farnborough (accepted . £1,454 10 0 
I ; 
For erecting corrugated iron art school. Mr. J. A. ANGELL, 
— | CHELTENHAM. 
eet Ltd. : . . . . ee 0 0 | For alterations and additions at 89 Hich Street. Mr. Tuomas 
ear Lee % Co ‘ c : : : sie : : MALveERN, architect, Cheltenham. 
Harrison & Co. . : ‘ : 2. 264 0 0 ay : : : y : : . £875 0 0 
Hawkins & Co. . Aa i : 2095 0 0 eee : ; ; : , : é : 845 20, 0 
British Iron Buildings : : ; d 2 1028 OnnO A ae hes ; ; 5 : : ; : 805 18 0 
a ; 1949 0 0 Cousins ; ; s : , ; , 790 10 O 
: ; 7 Ae age ? Simmonds ‘ : : : . a: ; Teas 0) 
J Loveday ; : ; . : : ; 740 15 0 
BIREENHEAD. Cottins & Goprrey, Tewkesbury (accepted) . 6072 020 
For alterations to scullery and erection of four bedrooms at Cornock & Perrey . ; RES : : 685 0 0 
nurses’ home, Union workhouse. Messrs. KH. Kirpy & ‘ 
Sons, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
ME 8683-0 OO CHESTERFIELD. 
Satterthwaite f ; 2 ; } ; 615 146 For erecting boundary walls, &c., at cemetery. Mr. VINCENT 
Meetaine & Sons . \ 5 ; : 498 0 0 Smitu, borough surveyor, Chesterfield. 
Snape x ¥ : re y : 3 498 0 0 Ashley ; . - 4 » : é er oops Ol 0 
Davies & Gaskell ACOmn 7 Madin . . ‘ : : : é : 219. 6 8 
Merritt, Adelphi Street, Birkenhead 1 (ac Collis & Son . . . : . : 267 0 0 
53) ie AGle oa Wright oy Dien RE OO tO BAO 
KIRK, Chesterfield (accepted) : : ; PAE OW 
: CARDIFF. 
For road widening and constructing masonry wall in North - CREWE. 
Road. For construction of southern outfall sewer. 
Davies, Cardiff (accepted) . ‘ : ee OOF EL iee 2 Mackay & Sons, Edinburgh (accepted) . £6,083 2 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. L™| MARSHALL & CO. 
ITHOGR APHER Architectural Modellers, 
Ss Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre | A 
and PRINTERS. Manufacturers, Art Metal Work of all Kinds : 
istate Plans and Particulars of Sale ca loee5 soberly meaneleban ts coy aint Wi! oe ae ny & ce fa 
eee ie ccoutet LIGHTNING ano 
CONDUCTORS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, LIFTS. and HOISTS. 
FETTER LANE, E.C. w,.J. FURSE & co. ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, 


| Telegrams, “Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. BELT or HAN D-POWER. 
j ; ted and Re d. Churchs s Restored a 
fo Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. we a co aerate eae worse.” <a Pp ICKERIN GS, LIMITED, 


“TRUE-TO-SCALE ? [sse....""""="" 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO0., LTD., 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Bermanentdoneon any Paver and Tracing Clothe | TO TOO E ang pripae BuiLDERS,| BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
Write for particulars free. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIMITED, 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ‘ Manufacturers and Erectors of Se 
Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd-.| HypRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING ROPE & TAPE ‘ 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
‘Tele. 871Hop ‘Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 3.W. LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


eS Semele a 
WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS (7 conver 
ee, . PARTY WALLS] [FQ iisnrcne 
.! WAREHOUSES, &e. 


Chimney Columns 
Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


™ and Repaired. No stop 
LTD. 
Telegrams, 


page of Works required, 
Colliery Signals 
of yyy lie "352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W : 
/; IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.c.} LONDON. | [97/7 | “Hisaiabn, scent | 
’ ; WIN Telephone No. 
“Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. Nottingham. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 
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DOVERCOORT. 

For new garage, alter ations and redecoration to house, Marine 
Parade. “Mr. H. Srewarp WATLING, architect, Kingsway 
House, Dovercourt, Ipswich, Felixstowe, &c. 

SaunpErs (accepted) 
FAREHAM, 

For the erection of a detached house, Fareham. Mr. H. 
SrpwaRp WarTLinG, architect, Ipswich, Dovercourt, 
Felixstowe, &c. 

Draper (accepted), at per schedule. 
FEATHERSTONE. 


For street works in Crossley Street, George Street, Fearnley 
Street and Phipps Street. Mr. F. B. Rorusra, engineer. 


£620 0 0 


Bagnall Bros. £1,687 14 11 
Mason O05) eae 0 
Long 1,350 0 6 
Haigh 1,339 3 9 
Coop & Son. 1,300 0 0 
CLEMENTS, Dixon Street, Featherstone (ac- 
cepted) COMO ned 
GOOLE. 
For the erection of isolation hospital. Mr. H. B. Tuorps, 
architect, Goole. 
Eastwood & Sons £8,135 0 0 
Wade & Co. . deni, 20 
Moss & Sons 7,650 0 O 
Nicholson & Sons. 7,500 0 0 
Pattinson & Sons 7,428 0 0 
Shepherd & Co. . 7,599 13 6 
Jackson & Dimberline eao  Onn0 
Kelsey ; 6,575 0 0 
Jackson & Gatess : OAT) 0 
WaLkER, Goole (accepted) . 6,375 17 6 


HARWICH. 

For new bakery and alterations to business premises, King’s 
Head Street, for Messrs. Miller & Co., Ltd. Mr. H. 
Srmwarp WatTLING, architect, Harwich, Ipswich, Felix- 
stowe, &c. 

ScamME Lt (accepted), at per schedule. 


SUPPLY BEST 


PEN-YR-ORSEDD SLATE QUARRY CO., 


MIDDLESEX. 
For the making-up of Highfield Road, Ruislip-Northwood. 
Mr. Lovts Carr, surveyor. 


Contract No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Watson, jun. . £616 19 7 £255 5310 £84 3 G 
Neave & Son 604 5 9 227 5 6 69) 2am 
Free & Son 597 15 0 . 238° 109 0 S77 seeeee 
Trueman 588.0 0 214 0 0 76 One 
Wilson 565 1411 192 9 3 65 103% 
Mann 54717 9 208 12°°7 72 14 
Ewart 54412 8 190 5 0 64 10 il 
Brummell : 538 010 198 1555 68s 7am 
LanGctry & JOHNSON, 
Slough (accepted) 537 2 4 191 610 6615 % 
NARBOROUGH. ‘ 
For laying out cemetery. Messrs. Everarp, Son & Prick, 
engineers, Leicester. 
Chamberlain £1,050 0 Q 
Dix & Co. 1,011 15 @ 
Fox 995 0 0 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck 987 0 0 
Lord 982 10 0 
Palmer 964 7 4 
Jewell 920 13 11 
Stimpson & Roxtston, Leicester (accepted) 895 6 0 


NEWBURY. 
For the erection of house. Mr. Wattrer ANDREW, architect, 
Parkstone, and 24 Lime Street, H.C: 


Adey & Co. . £1,874 0 0 
Kingerlee & Sons. 1,589 0 @ 
Plumb 1,558 10 0 
Head . 1,500 0 0 
Fitt 1,487 0 0 
Elms . ; 1,480 0 0 
Houghton & Co. . 1,395 0 @ 
Bance : é 1,295 7 0 a9 
Hoskings Bros. 1,250 0 0 
Cuivers (accepted) 1,235 0 0 


LIMITED, 


AND SECONDS 


BLUE AND PURPLE SLATES 


To MERCHANTS and the TRADE. 


. » APPLY TO. . 


A. DARBISHIRE, Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices; CARNARVON 


ae TOTTENHAM | a 


~TOTTEN HAM. N. 
aes | ol NERY o EVERY DESCRIPTII N 


MOULDINGS. 1am oesicn 


TELEGRAMS | 


M 
"HORTICOLE 
‘LON DON?’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWARK. NORTHALLERTON. 
For alterations to vicarage, Appleton Gate. Messrs. Suep- | For building five small houses at Water End, Brompton. 
parp & Locxron, architects, Newark. Brooks & Sons . ; : . : £765 0 0 
Smut hie.. ; : 5 : : 4 gO a LOO Oakley . ; ; ; : : : 740 0 O 
entero: ||. | O06 IT 6 Willowehby epee te en ee este 082.17, 0 
Barnes . . . : . . . : 559 0 0 Thwaites : , , : : : 642 10 O 
Dobney . . : . . . . 55113 6 Stockdale & San : : ; ; ; : 623:17 6 
Brown & Son . . . : . 499 15 0 Hopeson, Winthorp, Middlesbrough (ae- 
Wapswortu & Son, Beaumont Cross (ac- cepted) P ; , : P : ; 548 0 0 
cepted) : : , : . ; 2 499 5 0 
PARKSTONE. 
NEWTON ABBOT. For alterations and additions to Huntly, Parkstone. Mr. 
For erecting additional wards at hospital. Mr. 8. Sxcar, Water AnpreEw, architect, Parkstone, and 24 Lime 
architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. Street, K.C. 
Bearne ney Gee nt SS (81,231.19 9 Hillman ee ae Aree tile ah ar eeao mio ~ 0 
ROGERS (accepted) : ; ‘ . : 440 0 0 
Baker & Pearcy . : ‘ : ; : 436 0 0 
NORTHWICH. A. & F. Wilson . , : : 430 0 0 
For street works in Witten Street. Mr. JoHn Brooks, sur- | For alterations and additions to Pltpinctos: Parkstone, for 
veyor. Mr. W.S8. Hogg. Mr. Watter ANDREW, architect, Park- 
Hutton ; : ; : : , »SStelofayen le} a3} stone, and 24 Lime Street, E.C. 
Bennie & Thompson : : ; 784 11 4 Southgate : p : . £259. 0 0 
KeENNERLEY, Northwich (accepted) : : iLOLlLO~ 4 Baker & PEARCEY (accepted) . : : : 197 Ore 
SOUTHWELL. 
NORTHWOOD. For supplying, excavating for, laying and jointing of about 
For the construction of 1,148 yards of pipe sewer, raising 24 miles of 4-inch and 3-inch cast-iron mains, valves, 
roadway, &c., at Sharp’s Lane, Ruislip, Middlesex. Mr. bvdeanie &c., at Ollerton. Messrs. Sanps & WALKER, 
W. Louts Carr, surveyor. engineers, Milton Chambers, Nottingham. 
Free & Son. ; : j f : ee cle Or Vain 5 Knight , A : 2 ; : od 807 18) 9 
Neave & Son : : ; f ‘ ‘ 1065 1.5 Barry , f . ; 3 i : come Om O 
Watson, jun. : : : : ‘ ; JE OBGarOun Johnson & Son ; ; ; : : : ib (efi0l 0) 0) 
Ewart . Y ‘ : : ; ! 1,061 19 11 Mitchell & Son . : : : , : 1,645 0 0 
Macdonald . ‘ é i , 5 5 990 14 8 Clark -. : : P ; 4 ; : d 6105520 0 
Killingback & Co. : : 5 ; ‘ 977986 5..0 Shardlow . : : é : : : 1,517 69.0 
Wilson : ; : : : ; 968 12 0 Chamberlain 5 : : : ‘ A 1,500 0 0 
Raynor : : : , ; : 965 4 4 Hal i F ; ; : d AVE aE 
Lee ; : F : : : : 946 0 O Smart : , ‘ ; : ‘ ; 1448 eld eo 
Brebner & Co. : : : : : : 913 14 7 Bradley : : ; s ; : : 1,440 16 4 
Langley & Johnson . : : F ; 906 14 3 Brebner & Co. . ‘ : : ; : 1,420 70% 10 
Brummell . ; ; 4 901 3 2 Smith & Son ; ; ; ; Ile. ge) alal 
Mann, Edgware (accepted) . F A : 900 0 0 AsuHtiry, Mansfield (accepted) 3 : : 1,590 2 0 


TELEPHONE No. 4258. CENTRAL 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. _(IRST FLOOR) 


"ADAMANT! NE PLASTER cites, etc. 
Fireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Only Makers of G, M. RESTALL & SON, °Vcrecr? SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


fi 
OL dai Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


E i N EST VI | LN = i Sti GE ag DMR, 
| Architectural Photographer, fg ie none ee 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 ‘THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S: W. Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


‘ 
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RIPPONDEN. 
For pulling down and rebuilding of Baitings Gate Bridge. 
Messrs. R. Horsratt & Son, architects, Halifax. 


Sutcliffe Bros. S41Oe ORO 
Riley ‘ . cotateyn(0) *(6) 
J.& R. A. Crawshaw 600 0mmO 


ROMFORD. 

For erection of board-room, offices and receiving ward. Mr. 
H. Harrineron, architect, 65 Bishopsgate Street With- 
out. Quantities by Mr. H. W. Simpson, Caxton House, 
Westminster, 


SHREWSBURY. 
For reconstruction of sanitary fittings and plumbing at the 
infirmary. Mr. J. W. Pearson, engineer, 9 Albert 
Square, Manchester. 


Osborn £935 0 O 
Mellowes & Ce. 766 0 O 
Glark sae 750. 
Scull; Bros: ae (Lon Sau 
McDonald & Hunt CLO =O eaO: 
Knight 686 0 0 
Woodiull t 667 16 9 
Woodcock & Riley . 648 14 7 
Marston & Co., Shrewsbury (accepted) 592 0 0 


SOUTHALL. 


Ree be Mearlean © aia ‘ ; For wrought-iron fencing and gates, Southall Park. Mr. R. 
E. & R. H. Davey 12.725 0 0 Brown, engineer. 
Hawkey & Ol Tham 12,323 0 0 Fittings, Ltd. £1,027 15 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 12,261: 0 0 Caslake & Co. 996 8 0 
Clemens Bros. 12,934 0 0O Elwood 983 6 6 
Webster 12 1470) 0 Jehe wily ae. : 939 12 0 
Cracknell 12,071 \0- 0 Brown & Son. 938 19 0 
Chessum & Sons 11,997 0 0 Lockerbie & W iikinson 919 10 0 
Jerram 11,986 0 0 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 906 2 3 
Coxhead . 11,975 0 0 Priest & Son 866 6 5 
F, & A. Willmott 11,943 0 0 Hayward & Sons . 780 0 0 
Pattinson & Scns 11,936 0 0 Gratrix & Sons 775 17 O 
Fryer & Co. . 11,886 0 0 _ Wheeler Bros. 747 10 6 
Lawrence & Sons 11,623 0- 0 Hill & Smith 742 11 0 
Pavitt & Sons 11,623 0 0 Miller & Sons 738 3 6 
Myall & Upson. 11,486 0 0 Elwell . 705 14 0 
Dowsing & Davis 11,533 0 0 MULLINGS, Bristol (acce pte: 1) 635 13 6 
Hammond & Sons 
Fei TILBURY. 
For pulling down and removal of wooden bridge from Ferry 
Road to mortuary, and supply and erection of light road 
i SOUTH MOLTON. bridge of steel and crore Nic ishaeas Wa We 
For erecting class-rooms at the United Schools. Mr, Arpx. engineer, 2 Orsett Road, Grays. 
_ Lauper, architect, Barnstaple, Clarke . , £175 0.0 
Karslake  . £1,810 19 0 | Wakeling & Lear . 149 17 6 
Bryant & Son , 1,590 0 O Pavitt & Sons d 110 0 S00 
Sanpers & Son, South Molton (accepted) . 1,498 0 0 Mrap, Little Thurrock (ace epted) . 84 10 0 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


Zt td, (be le adel 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


ao eee FOR (EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| Wop BLOcK FL @rINGe PAVING 4 


 HIGHOLASSIOINERY 6s Moutong 


RIGGS » 


CS roy 


26 AES \ 


O74 
2 
4 
o.4 
() 
on 
4 
LA! 
oS) 
64 
25 
ot 
of 
oo52) 
04 
52] 
o 
$05 
26 
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©) 
?¢. 
2, 
624 
Od) 
<) 
£46 
Sh 


TELEGRAMS 
GRIGGS" 


LOUGHBORO’, 


V 
sil z 


“OATMLOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TAMWORTH. 

For the outfall sewer, rising main, tanks, &c., in connection 
with the joint outfall works for the borough and district 
sewage schemes. Mr. H. J. Ciarson, surveyor. 

Manpers, Leyton (accepted) £11,800 17 11 
WALES. 
For erecting schoolroom to accommodate 200, with vestries, 


&c. Mr. J. Linwetiin Smits, architect, Aberdare. 
Phillips & Davies . £900 10 0 
John : é 752 16 6 
Morgan ELE: T2520 
Jones 680 0 0 
Jones Bros, 737 10 O 


For seven additional class-rooms and cookery-room, cloak- 


rooms, &c., at Council school, Twynyrodyn. Mr. J. 

LLEWELLIN Situ, architect. 
Colborne : ¢ ; £8,683 16. 0 

WANDSWORTH. 
For drainage works at the infirmary. 

West ST One Oen 
Cook 675) 0 0 
Triggs . ; 3 615 0 0 
‘Abbot & Charlton . (SG). AL ye RS} 
Ricks & Cushion 589 17 4 
Strutt & Co. . 545 0 0 
Brown & Son . 520 0 0 
Harber & Co. . 482 15 6 
Calnan & Son 453 0 0 
Garrett & Son AZ0i 10" 0 
Wall P 404 0 0 
Bentham 392 0 0 
Ewart ; : : 4 Shia. 
General Building Co, . : : 359.10 0 
Setway & Co., Chiswick (accepted) 230 0 0 


WHITTINGTON. | 
For widening bridge over the Whitting and cutting river 


course. Mr. S. J. Laver, surveyor, Fernleigh, Old 

- Whittington. 
Ashley £490 0 0 
Bateman ‘ : : : ; 409 7 6 
Fipier, Lrp., Eckington (accepted) 377 0 0 


No. 1530.—PATENT TAPER URINAL, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Coustanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow, have supplied Mackay’s patent direct-acting venti- 
lators for the ventilation of Messrs. W. & G. Muir’s new 
bakery, Soho Street, Glasgow, of which Messrs, Miller & 
Black, FF.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, are the architects. 


We have been requested to mention that Hall’s sanitary 
washable distemper has been used throughout for the interior 
decoration of the building known as the Daily Mirror 
Cottage at the Franco-British Exhibition, and the same 
material has been used for the Garden Club at this exhibi- 
tion. 


Messrs. Prarson, Bros. & CampseLt, importers of 
foreign slates, of Water Street, Liverpool, have been regis- 
tered as a limited company, with a capital of 26,0001. 


Messrs. Gurst, Kren & Nerrierotp, Lrp., have declared 
a dividend for the past twelve months of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares and 1s. per share bonus. 


Messrs. Farrow & Jackson, Lrp., have supplied the iron 
wine bins and cellar fittings required in connection with 
the Victoria station enlargement by the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. They have also supplied not 
only the wrought-iron wine bins at the new South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway station at Victoria, but also the bar 
fittings, beer engines and refreshment-room service. 


Tue Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
stated at the half-yearly meeting that the growing use of 
the inverted incandescent burners caused a diminution of con- 
sumption, but the cheapening of the light which was thus 
achieved greatly strengthened the position of the gas com- 
panies in the face of competition. 


On account of the varying specifications of Portland 
cement used throughout official departments in Victoria, 
Australia, the Government has appointed a commission of 
experts from public bodies interested in the subject to com- 
plete a standard specification. 


Urinal Ranges 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LTD., 


ARE CHARACTERISED BY 


(1) The minimum number of joints, thus reducing 
lability to. leakage. 

(2) The rounding of all internal angles, thus allowing 
no part to become foul. 

3) Hasy accessibility to all parts. 

4) The open channels admitting of easy cleaning. 

5) Hardness and strength of the burnt material. 

6) Highly glazed impervious surface. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Designs and Estimates submitted 
for all kinds of Sanitary Ware for 


Private Houses, Public Buildings, Railway 
Stations, Hotels, Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c. 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COWIPANY, LTD., 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


London Offices and Show Rooms: 2 and 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
=ATSO. AT 


LIVERPOOL: 21 Leeds St. 


HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Dock. 


BIRMINGHAM: 1 Edmund St. 


NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland Street. 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. E. O. Larxs, of Gablecroft, London Lane, Bromley, 
builder and contractor, left estate valued at 51,9041. 

Tue City of London Court has been closed for redecora- 
tion. Special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
and it is hoped that the result will be satisfactory. 

Tire successful architects for the new Intermediate School 
for Boys, Cardiff (assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.LB.A., 
of London), are Messrs. Teather & Wilson, of Cardiff. 

Pans have been passed for the erection of a new Baptist 
church on a site adjoining the present building in Nursery 
Street, Pendleton, at a cost of about 2,500I. 

Tur Board of Education have approved of the proposal 
to build a new Church of England elementary mixed school 
for 250 scholars at Adlington, Chorley. 

Tue clerk to the Matlock Baths Urban Council has re- 
ported the agreement had been received for a joint sewerage 
scheme for the Matlocks, at a cost of 40,0001. 

Tur Sheffield City Council have referred back a recom- 
mendation to erect a municipal common lodging-house. <A 
similar proposal was negatived seven years ago. 


Tur Glasgow distress committee have received an offer 
from a local theatrical manager of fifty free seats nightly at 
the theatre for respectable, deserving working men and their 
wives who were suffering from the effects of unemployment. 
The offer was referred back for further consideration. 


Tue Eastbourne Town Council have declined a copper- 
bronze statue of a draped female figure—symbolising the 
Queen of the Seas—seated upon an octopus, offered to them 
by Mr. Bridgman-Metchim, a sculptor, of Clapham Common. 
The chief reason for declining the statuary is stated to be 
the difficulty of finding a suitable site on the sea front. 


THERE is a proposal to construct a model village above 
Totley Rise. Sites will be let on long leases at low rentals, 
and it is proposed to erect single houses at a cost of from 2001. 
upwards, the aim of the promoters being to combine ‘‘ com- 
fort, picturesque effects and economy.’’ ‘‘ Nothing,”’ says a 
preliminary prospectus, ‘‘ will be erected on the land—per- 
manently—to offend the most refined persons, and strict pro- 
visions will be made in the land leases to prevent annoyances.”’ 


Tur Maidstone education committee have agreed that the 
preliminary plans submitted by the borough surveyor for the 
proposed new Council school in Union Street, to provide 
accommodation for 1,002 children, should be submitted to 
the Board of Education for approval, and that a deputation 
wait upon the Board. 

Tue directors of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany have decided to introduce a system of profit-sharing for 
their employés. The bonus will vary with the price of gas, 
and at the present rate will amount to 41. 10s. per 1001. earned 
per annum. The whole may be left with the company at 4 per 
cent. interest, and no more than half will be withdrawable. 
At the present price of gas the total bonus will amount to 
2,1001. a year. 

A scueme for the erection of about fifty houses for the 
working classes is under consideration by certain members of 
Dunfermline Town Council, and will probably be brought 
forward at the first ordinary meeting. It is proposed to rent 
the houses, which will be built of brick, at about 8/., the 
number of dwellings of that class being unable to meet the 
demand in Dunfermline. 

Tue Sheffield Trades Council at their last monthly meet- 
ing, on the motion of Mr. H. J. Webster, of the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society, adopted a resolution declaring that 
one of the most satisfactory means of solving the unemployed 
problem was the compulsory cultivation of waste land, and. 
urging the Government, when dealing with land reform, to 
introduce the principle into its measure. 

Tue Town Council of Denny and Dunipace have unani- 
mously resolved to proceed with the supplying of electric light 
within the burgh under the powers obtained by an order and 
agreement having been come to with the Electric Power Supply - 
Company to give the necessary supply. The erection of the 
required poles and wires is to be gone on with, and a power 
station is in course of erection at the public hall. 

Tur Greenock Dean of Guild Court last week granted the 
application made on behalf of the contractors for the torpedo 
factory at Greenock for permission to put up a hoarding. 
Messrs. Robert Neill & Co., Manchester, are the contractors 
for the new buildings, the estimated cost of which is about 
60,0007. The works, on which about 500. men will shortly be 
employed, were started on Monday. 


parent ig ws. / —_ a pe 


‘};OUR STOCKS CONSIST 
- oF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
an thy BRITISH STANDARD 

6 , SECTIONS OF \ 
PLAIN AND RIVETED nay JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, }fj 


STEEL WORK. NES & PLATES. 
GLASGOW 
N/ office: 75 Bath Street . 


Pinkston Works 
Port Dundas, 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


‘/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
my 


ncaa 


office & Works: 
: ! verside Works, 
aster Road, Jn Gast Greenwich, Se 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE SOUTH NAVE AISLE. 


Tue Royal Surrey County Hospital authorities have 
accepted the plans submitted in competition by Mr. E. L. 
Lunn, of Guildford, for .a convalescent home to be erected at 
Worthing at a cost of about 2,500). Mr. Lunn will at once 
proceed to get out the working drawings, and directly these 
have been approved by the committee tenders will be in- 
yited for the building. 


Aw experiment in church building has been attempted at 
St. Paul’s, in Stuart Street, Bradford, Manchester, which 
was consecrated last week. It has been spoken of as a 
“sample’”’ church, being the first of a series to be built in 
Manchester to hold 500 worshippers at a rate not exceeding 
8]. per sitting. Seven building firms tendered to carry out 
the work. The cost is 4,000/., which is an average of a little 
over 71. per sitting. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the directors of the Perth City 
and County Royal Infirmary held last week the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to inquire as to a suitable site and cost of 
erection of the new infirmary submitted the report by Mr. 
J. J. Burnet, architect, Glasgow, with a diagram of plans 
showing a new infirmary to contain 100 beds placed on the 
ground of the Glover Incorporation at the corner of Rose 
Crescent and Western Avenue, the cost of which he estimated 
at 50,0007., or 5007. a bed. Before considering the report the 
directors resolved to ask a conference with Mr. Burnet to 
- obtain certain information. 


At Aldershot on the 12th inst. two shafts, 170 feet nd 
85 feet respectively, in the brick works of Messrs. Alderton & 
Sumpsters, were thrown by Mr. W. Larkins, the well-known 
steeplejack. The method of demolition was somewhat novel. 
Huge gashes in the bottom of the shafts were made by the 
gradual removal of the bricks, until the towering masses 
toppled over by their own weight. The old method was to place 
wooden props in the holes as supports, and then to burn them 
out, but Mr. Larkins’s method is a more expeditious one, 
although it is attended by much more risk, The stacks 
were situated in a very bad position for ‘‘ throwing,’’ there 
being but little space to make preparations. A building 
adjoining had to be destroyed in the process. The only 
possible position for the stacks to fall lay across this struc- 
ture, and the chimneys were thrown over it. 

Haru Capoean, K.G., in his capacity of president of the 
Roads Improvement Association (Incorporated), has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the road authorities of Great 
Britain asking them for certain statistics respecting what has 
been done to deal with the dust problem. This information 
is specially required for the International Road Congress, 
convened by the French Government, which is to be held in 
Paris in October next and in which the association is taking 
a very active interest. A form has been circulated asking for 
a return of the length, area and cost of the roads (a) laid 
with dustless road material, (b) treated with a surface coating 
of tar, and (c) treated with other palliatives. Information is 
also sought as to the comparative cost, results, notes of 
efficiency, &e. 

His Massesty’s Consul-General at Kobe (Mr. H. A. C. 
Bonar) has forwarded particulars respecting the new glass- 
works in course of erection at Osaka. This enterprise is 
apparently being established with Belgian co-operation, as the 
plant is being supplied by Belgian firms solely. For window 
glass the company have the rights of the Fourcault process, 
but the present intention is not to instal it pending the per- 
fecting of the process in Europe, which it is thought may take 
two years. In the meantime the ordinary process of blowing 
will be carried on. Belgian workmen will be employed. 
Twenty-five of these workmen will be specially brought out, 
and will be used to train Japanese workmen. This body will, 
by the addition of fresh apprentices, be made into two, and so 
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on until sufficient workmen are provided to work all the 
furnaces. The number of these will greatly depend on the 
demand for glass, but it is expected that two furnaces will 
be working by June 1909. The output of window glass will 
of course depend on the number of men employed in this work. 


THE STANLEY COLLECTION. 


THERE is unusual appositeness in having the collection of 
drawing and scientific instruments of W. F. Stanley & Co., 
Ltd., in the British section of the Machinery Hall of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, for we can take it for granted that 
similar aids were supplied to the designers of the various 
engines around from the manufacturers. All the patented 
inventions of W. F. Stanley & Co. are not shown, for space 
could not easily be obtained, but the selection has much 
interest for those who are engaged in civil and mechanical 
engineering and scientific draughtsmanship. In itself it is a 
lesson to inventors. The new ‘drafting machine”’ is a 
multum in parvo contrivance, and for engineers who have to 
travel it will be especially valuable. Such1 means for ruling as 
T squares, set squares, scales, &c., can be dispensed with, “for 
the machine can perform that work with no less exactness. 
As the fittings are made of hard gunmetal it is not affected by 
climatic changes. Another desirable help for all who have to 
design unter conditions which do not correspond with those 
of offices in this country is a steel-lined drawing-board. We 
have lately described on its completion the adjustable draw- 
ing-table, which can be seen in the exhibition. When so 
much reproduction is required in offices the examples of per- 
manent black-line prints deserve careful attention. The.pro- 
cess 1s adapted to any kind of paper or tracing-cloth, and as 
the prints can be coloured and do not deteriorate in the 
course of time, they form invaluable records of contracts for 
filing. Among instruments of other 
transit should not be overlooked. It is an admirable example 
of high-class workmanship, and its efficiency has been proved 
in laying out the Derwent Valley and Harrogate waterworks. 
In the colonies and in foreign countries more use is made of 
the tacheometer for expeditious surveying than in England. 
The 10-inch example shown may therefore be a novelty to 
many visitors. A similar instrument was used for the Andes 


D. G. SOME 


classes the 30-inch | 
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A new patent sundial, which shows the true 
clock time at all seasons, is another interesting invention. 
But every object is worth notice. The collection will, we hope, 
demonstrate to foreigners that for superior workmanship, as 
well as applicability of scientific principles, England still 
retains supremacy, 


spiral tunnel. 


PLANTING STREET TREES.* 


Most local authorities have their own regulations as to the 
minimum width of streets and footpaths in which trees may 
be planted. In Cardiff no street in the residential quarters 
less than 45 feet wide is allowed to be planted with trees, 
while in the business parts of the city the footways are 


generally so narrow that where the streets are considerably 


greater than 45 feet it has never been thought advisable to 
further impede foot traffic by planting trees. Within the last 
ten or twelve years several streets which were originally built 
as private dwellings have gradually been converted into busi- 
ness premises, and in a great many instances the street trees 
have had to be removed at the request of the tradesmen, who 
considered that they interfered with their business. Had 
the footways between their premises and the carriageways 
been two or three times wider than they were, the probability 
is that they would have regarded such trees more as an advan- 
tage than otherwise. 

Even in the residential parts of a town it is not advisable 
to plant trees in the streets where there are no front gardens 


between the pavement and the dwellings, as very often the. — 


drawbacks arising from their presence under these conditions 
are much greater than the advantages. 

The distance at which to plant tree from tree in public 
streets is often a matter which is decided by the individual 
taste of those officials responsible for carrying out this work. 
On the Continent it is, I understand, the rule to have them 
planted as closely together as possible, but in this country, 


where the heat and sunlight are not so intense during the © 


summer and where shade is not such a desideratum, there is 
not the same necessity for close planting. It has long been 
the rule in Cardiff to plant the larger growing kinds of trees 


* From a paper by Mr. W. W. Pettigrew, superintendent 


Parks Department, Cardiff, read at the Sanitary Congress, Cardiff. - 
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at 60 feet apart and the fastigiate forms at half that distance. 
When planted at this distance apart they should not be placed 
directly opposite each other on either side of the street, but 
alternated, as in this way the distance from tree to tree does 
not appear to be so great as it really is. Owing to the pre- 
sence of gas and water pipes and other impediments, it is 
impossible to keep the distance exactly uniform, but these 
distances are approximate and are very satisfactory. 


Choice of Trees suitable for Street Planting. 

Judging from the paucity of species used in a great 
number of towns, there would appear to be but few kinds of 
trees suitable for street planting. This, however, is fortu- 
nately not the case, as there is in reality a great number of 
different species and varieties of trees most suitable for plant- 
ing in towns, especially in the southern counties. 

As a rule only deciduous trees are utilised, as they are 
better adapted for town work on account of the yearly shed- 
ding of their leaves, than evergreens usually are. In towns 
where smoke is not one of the important factors to be taken 
into consideration there are a number of conifers which would 
be found to be exceedingly useful for street planting where 
plenty of room could be given to them. In the garden cities 
recently laid out I understand these play a very important 
part in beautifying the streets and roads. On the other 
hand, as showing the pernicious effects of smoke upon this class 
of tree, it may be as well to point out that it is almost impos- 
sible to find a single specimen of any age growing within the 
area of London. Where pines and cedars once flourished, in 
the vicinity of Chelsea, no trace of them is to be found to-day. 
I merely mention this fact to show that where other conditions 
may be favourable to the use of conifers it is absolutely useless 
attempting to grow them with any amount of success where 
smoke has to be contended against. 

While the question of soil and locality must always neces- 
sarily have a very considerable bearing upon the number of 
species from which a selection can be made suitable for any 
given town, the greatest determining factor is probably after 
all the kind of youthful inhabitant which has to be reckoned 
with. There are a great many kinds of trees which, in addi- 
tion to bearing good foliage, produce an abundance of beauti- 
ful flowers and afterwards equally showy fruit. If these were 
only allowed to grow and develop without being wilfully 


damaged by youths and children, they would not only beautify; 
our streets, but also add greatly to their interest. A great 
number of species of thorns, pyrus and prunus, as well as 
the flowering ash, horse chestnut (white and _ scarlet), 
catalpha, laburnum, &c., come under this category, all of 
which would do well if planted in the suburban parts of towns. 

Alas! notwithstanding our much-vyaunted educational 
systems, the great majority of our town youth are apparently 
lacking in the fundamental principle of all true education— 
reverence—and thereby fail to appreciate the efforts of city 
fathers in trying to beautify the streets with the rarer trees. 
In this country the young people seem to regard flowers and 
fruits, when growing in public places, as something to 
plunder or as so many targets to be thrown at. 

Besides flowering trees there are a number of different 
species, such as the liquidumber, copper beech, prunus pis- 
sardi and several forms of acer, which, bearing as they do 
red or variegated foliage, produce striking colour effects where 
planted. If such flowering and coloured foliage trees are not 
hikely to be damaged ‘by children, then the extra cost they 
entail beyond that of the commoner kinds of trees will be 
amply repaid by the pleasing effects they ultimately produce. 

Restricting the Growth of Trees. 

In planting trees in public streets it must always be borne 
in mind that the conditions under which they are to be grown 
are perfectly unnatural, and that their treatment must be in 
keeping with their artificial surroundings. Instead of per- 
mitting them to develop into timber or spread out their 
branches as far as they can, it is the object of those who have 
care of them to restrict their growth and expansion as much 
as possible and so keep them within bounds. . To carry out 
this—entailing as it invariably does an annual pruning— 
adds considerably to the upkeep of street trees, hence it is a 
wise economy to use fastigiate forms wherever they are suit- 


able. 


A Few Practical Details. 

In the limited time at my disposal it is not advisable to 
go much into general details ; but there are one or two matters 
connected with this subject (apparently trivial in themselves) 
about which I feel it necessary to make a few brief remarks. 

Trees bearing stunted growths (unless planted with a 
direct object) should never be used, for the conditions under 
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which they must necessarily be grown in streets are not con- 
ducive to their growing out of any such defects. Free-growing, 
clean, healthy trees are the best to plant under all cireum- 
stances, but more especially is this so in the case of street 
planting. 

Again trees for this work should be planted as early as 
possible after the fall of the leaf, so that the soil immediately 
around their roots may be enabled to get the full benefit of 
all the winter rains. When the soil on the site where a tree 
is about to be planted is not good, it is in the long run the 
best economy to clear it out and put in fresh loam. When- 
ever and wherever possible iron gratings should be used for 
covering over the soil above the roots in preference to paving 
stones or even gravel. The use of gratings enables moisture 
and air to reach the young roots, without which it is quite 
impossible for trees to flourish. 

We never find it wise to plant any tree under 10 feet in 
height nor with less than 6 feet of a clear stem. 

In addition to providing newly planted trees with adequate 
support, it is invariably absolutely necessary to protect the 
stems from damage. It is the provision of this protection, 
together with the iron gratings just alluded to, which makes 
tree planting the expensive undertaking it usually is. 

In quiet country towns trees are sometimes sufficiently 
protected by means of three stout stakes placed at equal dis- 
tances around and at about 18 inches from the base of the 
stem. These are joined together at about 5 feet 6 inches from 
the ground, and the point of attachment used as the support 
to which the tree stem is securely fastened. Such a cheap 
form of protection cannot be.turned to account in many towns, 
hence the necessity for providing iron tree-guards, which cost 
anything from 15s. to 35s. apiece. 

The last point in connection with this practical phase of 
the question which I wish to allude to is the necessity of 
never allowing a permanent branch to develop from the 
tree until there is at least a clear stem of 12 feet. If branches 
are allowed to grow out lower down the stem than this they 
are sure to ‘nterfere with ordinary vehicular traffic. 

List of Suitable Trees. 

The following is a short list of, and a brief commentary 
upon, some of the more generally used trees for street 
nlanting. 


The Oriental plane is without doubt the ideal town tree, 
as it is for many reasons better able to withstand the hard 
usage which trees growing in populous’ districts have in- 
variably to put up with. It bears large glossy leaves, from 
which the dust and soot are washed off after every shower of 
rain, and they thus retain their freshness for a good period 
of the year. It sheds its bark every few years, and so gets 
rid of its soot-clogged outer coat, for which it is all the 
healthier. The plane bears any amount of hard pruning, 
a fact which stands it in good stead as a street tree. 

While the typical English elm is not suitable for planting 
in towns owing to its being a shallow rooter, and its large 
branches being liable to snap off at their base without the 
slightest warning, even on a fine day, yet there are two 
or three varieties of it, and a nearly allied species—the Wych 
elm—which are very well adapted for street work. These 
are the Cornish elm, the Cork elm, and the fastigiate Wych. 
These trees do well in the vicinity of the sea, as may be 
noticed in this neighbourhood. ; 

Where the soil is of a heavy, clayey nature, few trees do 
better than poplars. A number of different species are in- 
clined to make very strong growth, but as they stand prun- 
ing remarkably well this does not preclude their use in 
towns. The fastigiate forms, however, are the best where 
they can be used, as they do not require pruning. The two 
most useful species are Populus nigra var. fastigata, the 
Lombardy, and P. alba Bolleana. These are well adapted 
for growing in a long, straight road, at the end of which 
there is a pile of fine buildings or other imposing back- 
ground. 

The Turkey oak and the Scarlet oak are suitable subjects 
for wide streets where they can get plenty of freedom. One 
point in favour of the latter species 1s the fact that in the 
colder, drier districts of this country its leaves take on a 
beautiful scarlet colour in the late autumn, which makes it 
a very beautiful object to look upon. 

Among the sycamores (acers) there are a great variety of 
most useful trees admirably suited for street planting. Some 
of these have yellow, some variegated, and others copper and 
red foliage. and all quite easy to grow. One word of warn- 
ing regarding the pruning of these is needed. As the sap 
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rises so early in the year in this genus, it is well, when they 
require any pruning, to put this work in hand immediately 
after the leaves have fallen ; otherwise, if left later, the cut 
stems bleed very profusely. 

The ailanthus (the tree of Heaven) is a very ornamental 
tree, which in suitable quarters attains a fairly good height. 
It bears very large leaves of the ash-leat type, and is well 
worth growing as a street tree. 

The birch we find useful in streets where we do not want 
very robust growing trees. Its drooping habit, together with 
its silver bark, give it a picturesque appearance, either 
during the time it is in leaf, or when denuded of foliage in 
the winter. 

The mop-headed acacia is one of the best species for grow- 
ing in places where only trees of the most restricted growth 
can be tolerated. 


ROMAN LONDON. 


In the excavation for rebuilding now in progress at 15 and 
16 America Square, Minories, says the City Press, the Roman 
wall has been disclosed. When they heard of the proposed 
demolition of the houses which formerly stood there, anti- 
quaries said that the wall ought to be in a certain position 
if the calculations in their possession were correct. They 
were ; and a very fine stretch of the wonderful old work of 
the Romans may now be seen. The characteristic three tiers 
of large Roman tiles can be clearly seen, as well as the care- 
fully squared Kentish ragstones, of which the bulk of the 
wall consists.. More interesting still is the chamfered plinth. 
This consists of blocks of ferruginous sandstone, its reddish 
brown colour being well shown by several chippings. This 
sandstone exterior plinth has been found throughout the 
entire length of the Roman City wall, but the colour and 
shape where long exposed jare not very distinguishable. The 
plinth is usually from 1 foot to 3 feet above the actual base of 
the wall, at the point where the wall makes a set-back. The 
pertions in America Square now freshly cleared of earth show 
both shape and colour most distinctly. Principally, how- 
ever, the desire was to uncover the Roman ditch which ran 
round the walls. It will be remembered, says the City Press, 


that the ditch was uncovered when the Old Bailey was being | 
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rebuilt, but unfortunately some of the most prominent anti- 
quaries interested in Roman remains were not present and 
did not actually see it. Now, however, the ditch has been 
seen and very carefully observed. In all respects it conforms 
to anticipation. 


BRITISH TIMBER SUPPLY. 


A REPORT has been prepared by Mr. J. L. Griffiths, the Consul 
of the United States, in which he points out that according to 
experts there are about 3,000,000 acres of forests in the British 
Isles which are not of great commercial value and do not help 
materially in supplying Great Britain with its requirements 
of timber. 

In view of the rapidly increasing consumption of timber 
in England, the insufficiency of the home supply and the 
gradual exhaustion of the supply of certain woods from other 
countries, various commissions have been appointed to con- 
sider what might be done in the way of afforestation. In the 
report of the departmental committee appointed in 1902 by 
the Board of Agriculture, it was stated ‘‘ that there is a very 
large area of waste heather and rough pasture land out of 
cultivation in the United Kingdom, amounting in all to 
21,000,000 acres, on a large proportion of which afforestation 
could be profitably undertaken.” 

Very little, if anything, has been done since the report of 
the committee in the way of carrying out its recommendations, 
although special courses of lectures have been instituted at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and in certain 
agricultural colleges and schools, and the Government has 
purchased estates in Scotland and in Ireland for the purpose 
of carrying on, according to the most approved methods, the 
work of afforestation. In the six years that have elapsed 
since the committee made its report in 1902, the situation 
has grown more acute, and it is now insisted that prompt 
action should be taken for the protection of woods and forests 
and for the further afforestation of large areas, 

Prevalent opinion in England, as far as can be ascertained 
from Government publications, addresses by forestry experts, 
and interviews by Mr. Griffiths with a number of the leading 
importers of timber in the Liverpool district, is that there 
will be a timber famine within the next twenty-five or thirty 
years—a few say fifty years—unless something is done, 
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systematically and scientifically, in a large way to prevent 
the present waste and to establish new sources of supply. 
The additional uses to which wood is being constantly put has 
augmented the demand so rapidly as to cause the most serious 
apprehension. The great producing countries have growing 
internal consumption of their own, which leaves each year 
less wood available for export. The countries which are relied 
upon to make up the shortage in Great Britain are, for soft 
woods, the United States, Canada, Norway and Sweden ; for 
hard woods, the United States, Japan, India and the East 
Indies ; and for mahogany, Central America and West Africa, 
A large timber importer in the Liverpool district stated re- 
cently that he believed Japan would in the near future become 
an important exporting country, and that already there had 
come from -Japan to the English market and to many im- 
portant centres on the Continent some rather large quantities 
of timber of excellent quality. There are no countries, the 
English experts say, other than the United States, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Canada, which will yield a supply of 
soft wood. Africa, New Zealand, Australia and other tropical 
countries contain only hard woods. It has been’ suggested 
that the Pacific Coast will some time in the future furnish 
large quantities of wood for export purposes, but that these 
forests are not available for the European market at the 
present time. When the Panama Canal is opened and Canada 
and the United States cannot be largely relied upon, the 
Pacific Coast will then be a very considerable factor in the 
supply of wood for export purposes. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, any future supply that may come from the Pacific Coast, 
it is the consensus of English opinron that there will be a 
dearth of wood for export from practically all countries within 
the next twenty-five years, or at the very furthest fifty years, 


unless extensive afforestation is generally carried out, and 
that in the absence of such precautionary measures each | 


country will within a comparatively short time have to depend 
for its supply of timber upon what it can grow within its own 
territory. * 

The total value of wood and timber and manufactures 
thereof into the United Kingdom in 1906 was as follows :— 
Wood and timber, $133,864,809 ; manufactures of wood and 
timber, $7,434,400. Of these amounts, the total wood and 
timber imported from the United States was valued at 


$18,504,719, and the value of the manufactured wood products 
$5,668,798. 

As was to be expected under the circumstances, there 1s 
scarcely any export of British woods, the only thing entered 
under this head in 1906 being rough hewn, sawn or split wood, 
and timber, $445,649, while foreign woods and timber were 
exported to the value of $2,981,057. British wood manufac- 
tures exported were valued at $6,454,168. 


SWEDISH REED LATHS. 
It appears that, from a report by United States Consul 
W.H. Robertson, of Gothenburg, the use of reed laths instead 
of wood laths is becoming quite general in Sweden on account 
of the cost of the latter. These reeds are of the common kind, 
and grow wild in large quantities on the banks of lakes, 
ponds, rivers, smaller watercourses, and in marshy places. 

The reeds are used in Sweden both in the raw state and 

in the form of a woven matting. Following are the prices 
charged by a large Swedish company manufacturing reed 
matting:—Mats to be used single, in widths of 2, 1.90, 
1,80, 1.70, 1.65, and 1.5 metres (one metre equals 39.37 
inches); mats, to be used in double, in widths of 1.7, 1.65, 
and 1.5 metres, delivered in rolls of twenty square metres 
(one square metre equals 10.76 square feet), at a gross price 
of sixty-five cents per roll. : 
_ In single reeding all the wires of one end of the mat are 
fastened, the mat is unrolled over the wall. or ceiling, the 
,middle wire stretched tight, care being taken that the mat 
hangs or lies straight, and then the other wires are stretched 
in the same degree as the first one. Then every wire is 
fastened by nails placed about six or eight inches from each 
other. 

For ceilings the connecting edges of the mats are dove- 
tailed so as to make a joint about 5 inches wide, and loose 
wires are stretched along the joint and fastened in the usual 
way with 1-inch plastering nails. 

For double reeding of ceilings or outside walls mats with 
larger spaces between the reeds are used ; the inside mat is 
put on in the ordinary way, although a somewhat larger 
space between the nails may be allowed. Then the second 
mat is put on in such a way that its reeds come at right 
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angles to the reeds of the first mat. The fastening is done 
with 14-inch plastering nails. 

As will be seen, the mats are of two different kinds, one 
more closely woven of heavier reeds, to be used singly, and 
the other more openly woven of thinner reeds, to be used 
double.. The warp in each case is annealed iron wire. The 
mats are delivered in rolls. 

A manufacturer writes as follows:—Reed: laths are 
probably just as durable as wood laths, The writer has seen 
houses torn down which were at least seventy-five years old 
and found the reeds nailed to the walls just as sound as when 

they were put there. All depends, however, upon the manner 
in which the reeds are harvested and kept, because they are 
easily damaged if the bundles are kept wet or covered with 
ice. Wood revetting mats are scarcely manufactured any 
more in Sweden, because they are too expensive. Besides 
that, the reed mats are considered better and more practical, 
because when such are used the surface of the plastering does 
not crack, which was often the case when unseasoned wood 
laths were used. So-called loose reeding is used a great deal ; 
that is, the loose reeds are nailed to the walls and ceilings 
by hand. If skilled workmen are available, such reeding can 
be just as good and practical as the mats. Whether one or 
the other of the two systems is used depends a great deal 
upon the custom of the respective building contractors. No 
practical preference can be given to either of the methods, 
except that when mats are used the reeding can be made more 
quickly and specially experienced workmen are not needed. 
The use of reed mats is increasing, as compared with the use 
of loose reeds. 


MEXICAN TIMBER. 


Tur area under first-class woods in Mexico is estimated at 
from twenty to twenty-five million acres. The greatest quan- 
tities of pine and oak are found in the States of Chihuahua, 
Durango, Jalisco, Michoacan, and Guerrero, and the stand- 
- ing forests in these States compare favourably with similar 
timber in the United States and Canada, as regards quality. 
The best timber is still more or less remote from means of 
transport, but projected railway extensions, when com- 
pletely carried out, will furnish facilities for the transport 
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of one of the great resources of the Mexican Republic. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Special Agent in Mexico 
of the United States Government, the white and red oaks of 
the country comprise six species, including the ‘‘ roble’’ oak, 
a very superior grade, which is claimed to have no equal as 
regards finish. As evidence of the indestructible character of 
hard woods, it is stated that Mexican oak posts, after a 
period of thirty years’ standing in the ground, show a com- 
paratively sound texture, and that railway ties employed in 
the higher altitudes remain good without treatment for from 
ten to twenty years. Mexican pine comprises six species, 
these being as follows: white, sugar, and bastard white ; 
two fire, white and red, and a small percentage of yellow. 
There are also in Mexico some twenty-five varieties of hard 
woods not known to the lumber markets of the world, some 
of which, it is said, might be easily classed with other valu- 
able hard woods. Mexican mahogany and cedar are already 
well known in the New York market. The largest quantities 
of these fine timbers, or tropical hard woods, are found in 
the Gulf States, or, more definitely, on the Gulf of Mexico 
side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the States of Vera 
Cruz and Tabasco. Among the principal of these valuable 
woods may be mentioned the following:—The “zapote 
mamey,’’ which resembles walnut in appearance, and is of a 
dark cinnamon colour, with about the same grain as 
mahogany, and capable of very high polish ; ‘‘zapote chico,” 
of the same family as the ‘‘ zapote mamey,’’ is practically 
one of the most valuable woods grown in the tropics. The 
trees grow to a great size, the length of clear body being 
often 50 feet, and in sections of tropical Mexico are very 
plentiful. The sap, which is the ‘‘chicle’’ of commerce, is 
gathered in very much the same manner as the rubber sap. 
The business of producing this chicle has become a large and 
prosperous one in Mexico. The direct importations of chicle 
into the United States from Mexico for the three fiscal years 
1904, 1905 and 1906, amounted in value to 94,000/., 93,0007., 
and 83,000/., while the additional and indirect American 
imports of Mexican chicle gum, v7dé Canada, for the three 
years in question were valued at 140,000/., 150,0007., and 
180,000/. The total exports of chicle from Mexico, in metric 
tons, the value not being stated, for the same years, were 
1,850, 1,855, and 2,182, all of which practically went to the 
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United States. The wood of this zapote tree is of a clear 
deep reddish brown colour, very hard, but easily worked 
until thoroughly seasoned, when only the finest edged tools 
have any effect on its surface. The fibre is of such density 
that the wood sinks rapidly in water. Zapote door frames 
in the historic ruins of the tropics of Mexico are almost as 
perfect to-day as when placed in position. The wood is 
susceptible of a beautiful finish and is valuable for furni- 
ture. From various tests in connection with railway and 
port construction it has been found that the chico zapote is 
of greater endurance than oak. ‘‘ Zapotillo colorado’’ is 
another of the same family. This tree is often 
3 feet in diameter and usually yields 50 feet of trunk 
without knots. The grain is very close, light in colour, 
and takes a fine polish. ‘‘ Zapotillo blanco’”’ is a beauti- 
ful white wood with yellowish tinge of even colour, and 
much sought after for inside house finishing. The ‘‘ palo 
maria,’’ with a trunk from 50 to 100 feet long and clear of 
knots, closely resembles mahogany in colour, grain and 
weight. One of the best known woods in Mexico is red cedar. 
This wood, even in colour and of fine grain, is largely used 
for lead pencils and cigar boxes. One of the most promising 
of the undeveloped Mexican woods is the ‘‘ grandilla,”’ a 
kind of rosewood, in appearance equal to mahogany, of a 
rich reddish brown colour with darker line markings. A 
beautiful wood and one curiously marked is the ‘‘ galeado.”’ 
The colour is yellow with heavy irregular markings of the 
seal brown, close grained and very heavy. ‘‘ Maccaya,’’ 
much like hickory and used by the Indians for wagon work, 
‘‘coralillo,”’ ‘‘ guagage,’’ ‘‘ huisch,’’ ‘‘ jicoco,’’ corkwood, of 
which there is a large amount, lignum-vite, and others of 
value might be mentioned. Although vast stores of informa- 
tion regarding timber resources in many different countries 
have been accumulated it would seem, according to those 
intimate with the timber resources of the Mexican Republic, 
that the great wealth contained in its forests is practically 
unknown to the timber world. As before stated the railways 
are just beginning to open up the country in some of the 
timber regions. Lumber companies are erecting new and 
enlarged mills, and the lumber industry of the country, which 
is only in its infancy, is certain to have a tremendous growth 
with the advent of transport facilities. 
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SCARCITY OF TIMBER. 


A crrcuLaR has been issued to landowners and others by the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, in which some interest- 
ing facts are given regarding the timber supply of the coun- 
try. It says:—‘‘It has been well known to exporters for 
some years that, owing to the depletion of the coniferous 
forests of foreign countries the supply of coniferous timber for 
importation to us is within measurable distance of exhaus- 
tion. » The disquieting news has now come to hand from the 
head of the Forestry Department in the United States of 
America that the hardwood forests in that country are also 
nearing exhaustion owing to the enormous demands made 
upon them. It follows that the price of timber, which has 
risen considerably in recent years, is likely to be higher in the 
future. Owners of forest land in this country, therefore, may 
confidently expect that timber-growing, if conducted on 
sound principles, will be more remunerative in the future 
than it has been in the past, and they may safely look upon 
it as a sound and profitable investment. The fall in rents 
of sheep farms, and the rural migration to our towns and 
colonies, have directed men’s minds to the necessity for pro- 
viding some remedy for the depopulation of the country areas 
caused thereby ; and it is interesting to see that many think- 
ing people in the kingdom are looking in the direction of 
afforestation as a means of keeping our population on the 
land. Itis recognised that forestry and small holdings go well 
together, and while it is believed that a larger scheme of State 
afforestation, intelligently planned and carried out, would 
certainly tend to mitigate these evils, it is evident that much 
benefit would also result from the State encouragement of 
private afforestation. The Society has accordingly recom- 
mended that the Government should create a Board of 
Forestry for Scotland, or a Commission under the Board of 
Agriculture, to foster and promote State and private afforesta- 
tion in the country, with power to survey and indicate all — 
lands suitable for afforestation, and with sufficient funds to 
carry on its work efficiently. The present appears to be an 
opportune time for making a special effort to further the 
objects of the Society, by securing the co-operation of land- 
owners and others interested in land who are not yet members 
of the Society.’’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules. and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not wswally permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces ‘results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars.of Works in progress im which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., 1 18 pare 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 

Ltsnon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Brramineuam.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of umbrella- 
roof coverings over platforms at Birmingham (Snow Hill) 
Station, Great Western Railway. The New Works Engineer, 
Paddington Station, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P.M. 

Bromiry.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of a public con- 
venience for ladies (above ground), comprising four closets 
and. three urinettes. Deposit 10s. 6d. Borough Engineer’s 
Office, Bromley, Kent. 

CarsHatron.—Sept. 2.—For making and fixing joinery 
fittings at the Southern Hospital, Carshalton, Surrey, for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. Treadwell & 
Martin, architects, 29a Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Cuetmsrorp.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of offices for 
the county education committee. Deposit 51. Mr. F. Whit- 
more, architect, 75 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

East Ham.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of workshops 


and gymnasium at the Technical College. Deposit 51. Mr. 
A. H. Campbell, M.I.C.E., Town Hall, East-Ham, E. 
Farnporoucu.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a 


children’s home at the workhouse, Farnborough. Deposit 
5l. Apply before August 25 to Mr. John Ladds, architect, 
93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. 
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Fincuampsteap.—Sept. 2.—For the erection of a bunga- | the whole or any of the several trades, viz. bricklayer and 


low-style residence at Finchampstead, Berks. Mr. C. J. 
Brake, architect and surveyor, Fleet Estate Offices, Fleet, 
Hants. ; ; 

GarInsBorouGH.—Sept. 2.—For the erection, if required, 
of refuse destructor buildings. Mr. Sam W. Parker, en- 
gineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Gainsborough. 

Giascow.—Sept. 1.—For (1) the digger, mason, and 
brick work; (2) the carpenter, joiner, glazier, and iron- 
monger’s work; (3) the slater’s work; (4) the plasterer’s 
work ; (5) the plumber, gasfitter, and bellhanger’s work ; and 
(6) the painter’s work of three tenements of dwelling-houses 
to be erected in Cumbernauld Road, Kennyhill. The City 
Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street. 

HertrorD.—Sept. 14.—For the erection and completion 
of a county record and strong room. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, 
Hatfield. 

Horsury.—Aug. 29.—For the whole of the work or any 
separate trade required in the erection and completion of a 
bungalow cottage at Shepystye Road, Horbury, Wakefield. 
Apply to Mr. Abraham Hart, architect, Bank Street, Wake- 
field. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 1.—For erecting wooden sheds, with gal- 
vanised-iron roofs, in connection with the workhouse in- 
firmary, for the Guardians of Ardee Union. Mr. P. Cahill, 
C.E., Seatown Place, Dundalk. 

Krne@ston-By-Sra.—For the erection of new balconies and 
carrying out of other work at the infirmaries, Kingston-by- 
Sea, near Steyning. Send names to Mr. Arthur Flowers, 
clerk, Union Offices, New Shoreham, Sussex. 

KineswrEar.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of a villa resi- 
dence at Kingswear, Devon. Mr. T. 0. Veale, surveyor, 
Castle View, Dartmouth. 

KrRkBuURTON (HuppERsFieLp).—Sept. 5.—For erection 
of six cottages, sett-paving road to boiler-house and exten- 
sion of stables, for the Storthes Hall Asylum committee of 
the West Riding County Council. Deposit 11. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Lreeps.—Aug. 31.-—For building a mortuary at the work- 
house, Beckett Street. Contractors desirous of tendering for 
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mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, painter, 
and slater’s work, also engineer’s work required in- the con- 
struction of special enclosed metal body racks and body 
trays, must apply to Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, archi- 
tects, 84 Albion: Street, Leeds. 

Lrexk.—Sept. 1.—For building a bridge at Middlehulme, 
Leekfrith. The Rural District Council, Union Offices, 
Russell Street, Leek. Tenders, endorsed “ Bridge,’’ must be 
delivered to Mr. F. A. Bailey, Russell Street, Leek. 

Lricester.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a superinten- 
dent’s house at the Beaumont Leys Farm bacterial works. 
Deposit 21. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LetcHwortH.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of a County 
Council school at Letchworth Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

LitHEeRLAND.—Aug. 51.—For the construction of stabling, 
&c., at the Council’s depot, School Lane; also for the con- 
struction of mortuary, opposite Council’s depot, Church 
Road. Deposit 1/1. ls. Mr. A. H. Carter, surveyor, Public 
Offices, Sefton Road, Litherland. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 2.—For erecting a wall and executing 
other work at Peckham Rye, S.E. Deposit 11. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, H.C, 

Lypsroox.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Lydbrook, near Ross, Gloucestershire. 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. M. H. Medland, architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. ; 

Mannincuam.—Aug. 31.—For works of all trades re- | 
quired in the erection of branch library, Carlisle Road, Man- 
ningham, Bradford. The City Architect, Whitaker Build- 
ings, Brewery Street, Bradford. : 

Mitton Reeis.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of a store 
in Gas Road, The Surveyor, Town Hall, Milton Regis. . 

Newarx.—Aug. 31.—For additions to isolation hospital, 
Barnby Road. Mr. George Sheppard, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Newark. 

PorrsmMouTH.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of two pairs 
of dressing rooms at the North End Recreation Ground. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 


J.& W.WADE &CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS & ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


H 
; 
i 
; 


i: London Agent: E. R. PERSEY, 74 Butler Road, Harrow 


‘Hy 
ion anD Damp Walls 


WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE 


“Turk” System 


gienic Drying ot New Buildings 


wy WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


The Hygienic Drying Co., 
16 Tariff St., Manchester. 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 


NO MOISTURE CAN POSSIBLY SHOW 


4 in. & Gin. Yard Gullies. 
Also 4in., Gin, & Qin. 
APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: 


ITSELF LATER ON. 


LARGE STOCKS OF DRAIN PIPES TO BE 
CLEARED IMMEDIATELY. 


3in., 4in., 6in., Vin. & 12 in. pipes with usual fittings. 
4in. & 6 in. Interceptors. 
DEEP SOCKET PIPES. 


LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


CANDY’S 
14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FiREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS. : Log 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Rocuester.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of a wharf 
(in timber) at the Common Creek, on the River Medway. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.1.C.E., Guildhall, 
Rochester. 

Romsry.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of an additional 
building, comprising five new wards, nurses’ room and 
offices; also for alterations to the present building of the 
Romsey Nursing Home and Cottage Hospital. Deposit 
iJ. ls. Mr. James Jenvey, architect and surveyor, Market 
Place, Romsey. 

Row.ey Reeits.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of library 
in front of Corngreaves Old School, Spinner’s End, Cradley 
Heath. Deposit 1/. Messrs. Wills & Anderson, the Coun- 

- cil’s architects, the Council’s Offices, Old Hill. 

Satispury.—For works required at the Wesleyan 
church, schoolrooms, classrooms, and outbuildings in Church 
Street, Salisbury. Apply to Mr. Fred Bath, architect and 
surveyor, Salisbury. 

Satrspury.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of stables in 
Friary Lane. Mr. W. J. Goodwin, A.M.I.C.E., city en- 
gineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, Salisbury. 

Scornanp.—Sept. 5.—For various works in internal 
alterations to the County Buildings, High Street, Dumfer- 
line. Mr. T. Hyslop Ure, architect, 45 Carnegie Street, 
Dumferline. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 15.—For the execution of the under- 
mentioned works by a utilisation of the materials of the 
existing unfinished iron bridge over the Caledonian Railway 
Co.’s line at Victoria Park, Leith, namely :—(1) The con- 
struction of a footbridge on the site of the bridge above 
referred to, and (2) a widening of junction bridge. Mr. 
J. R. Findlay, burgh surveyor, Burgh Surveyor’s Office, 
Leith. 

SuErFreLp.—Aug. 31.—For foundations for new boiler, 
ashes and dust chambers, pipe trenches, retaining walls, &c. 
(Contract No. 54). Deposit 1s. ls. Mr. S. E. Fedden, 
general manager and engineer, Corporation Electric Supply 
Department, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHEERNESS.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of hall upon site 
‘at corner of High Street and St. George’s Road. Deposit 
10s. 6d. The Architect, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham, 
Kent. 


Srocxport.—Aug. 31.—For the whole of the works re- 
quired in the erection of a high school for girls in Beech 
Road, Cale Green (Messrs. Spalding & Spalding, architects, 
King Street, Cheapside, London). Send names, together 
with a deposit of 31. 3s., to Mr. Arthur Lawton, secretary to 
education committee, Town Hall, Stockport. 

Srretrorp.—Aug. 31.—For the extension of the buildings 
at the electricity works, Longford Bridge (Contract No. 4). 
Deposit 27. 2s. . Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 
88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

SuMMERTOWN.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of the church 
of St. Stephen, Lonsdale Road, Summertown, Oxford. 
Deposit 5. 5s. Mr, A. Mardon Mowbray, architect, 117 St. 
Aldate’s Street, Oxford. 

Uswortu.—Aug. 31.—For (a) the erection of fifty work- 
men’s dwellings, and (b) roadmaking and surface drainage 
in connection therewith at Usworth, in the rural district of 
Chester-le-Street, Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, archi- 
tects, 51 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. : 


THURNSCOE.—Sept. 3.—For the excavator, mason, and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer’s work 
required in the erection of eighteen houses for proposed 
garden village at Thurnscoe, Barnsley. Tenders may be for 
the whole or separate trades, Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Ernest 
W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barns- 
ley, and at Horwich. 

Trpron.—Sept. 10.—For alterations and extension of the 
public offices, Owen Street. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Wm. 
H. Jukes, engineer and surveyor, Surveyor’s Offices, Public 
Offices, Tipton. 

WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a building at 
the filtration works, Jaw Hill, Kirkhamgate, and the supply 
of about twenty tons of special cast-iron flange pipes. Mr. 
C. Clemesha Smith, M.1.C.E., the waterworks engineer, 
Town Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of business premises 
in Bridge Street, Tonypandy. Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 


Watrs.—Sept. 4.—For additions to the master’s resi- 


dence at the Chepstow Workhouse, Mon. Mr. John W. 
Rodger, architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC | 


a —— 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


: LOUISIANA | 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS |pED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
~— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


iT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


eo 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
|  ——— HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Sr for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

SmitH’° & Tyrer for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 

Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


PPP SO 
SETAE OLLIE LILIES TT ED INTE OEE 


FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— MOTHER WELIL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


- - THE... 


British Traders’ Association. 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
8 Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 
STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. & 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &¢e. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, |", ||. 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


Nos. 2 and 


Cloak Room I 


200 Schools. 


EEE 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. |500,000 


H is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


TESORO 


‘Schola’ | § 
Hook 


(Regd.) 


Hooks in use. | 
Sole Makers : 


4 Cateaton Sti 
Manchester. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

Wates.—Sept. 1.—For renovations and othe rwork at the ENDERS. 

Bear Hotel, areaine Mr. C. M. Davies’s Office, 112 High T _ 
Street, Merthyr. BARKING (ESSEX). 

Watzs.—Sept. 1.—For the rapid erection of a wood- | For erection of room for convalescents at the Upney Isola- 
frame building, covered with corrugated iron, at Twyn- tion Hospital, to be constructed of framing, covered with 
yrodyn, for use as temporary classrooms, &c. The Deputy corrugated iron. Mr. C. F. Dawson, surveyor. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr. Southall and Uxbridge Buildings Co... £27112 6 

WatEs.—Sept. 1.—For additional showrooms, &c., at rear Mullings ; : ; : i . t 268 12 0 
of 123 High Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Banes & Bulley . i A ; y . 223 0 0 
Street, Merthyr. Harbrow : : 5 : : : ; 222 0 0 

Wates.—Sept. 2.—For the erection of a chapel for the McManus . ; Z ; 3 : : 221 One 
English Calvinistic Methodists at Gorseinon. Mr. D. L. Hawkins & Co. . 5 . 4 : ; 216 0 O 
Jones, architect, Thomas Street, Llanelly. Harrison Smith Buildings Co. . p . 215 0 0 

Wates.—Sept. 2.—For the erection of a school hall, for Norton Bros. & Co. . : : ; ; 205 0 0 
the -English Presbyterian Church at Kenfig Hill. Mr. Garbett . 4 ; ; ; : ; : 203 0 0 
Arthur Lloyd Thomas, architect and surveyor, Church Street Wire-Wove Roofing Co. “ ‘ : : 192 0 Q 
Chambers, Pontypridd. Stedman & Co. . ; : 3 ‘ “ 175 0 0 

Wates.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of a new building BARNSLEY. 
and adaptation of existing premises of the Newport | For the erection of a pair of villas in Kensington Road. 
Y¥.M.C.A. Deposit 21, 2s. Mr. C. E. Compton, M.S.A., Mr. W. Lzonarp Dowron, architect, Bank Chambers, 
and Mesrs, Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, High Bedford Row, W.C. 

Street, Newport, Mon. Robinson & Son . : : £1,150 0 0 

Wates.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a Council school BECKENHAM. 
to accommodate 500 scholars at Shotton, in the parish of For supply and erection of a corrugated-iron van and cart 
Hawarden, Flintshire. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Samuel Evans, shed, 120 feet long by 25 feet wide. Mr. Joun A. 
county surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. ANGELL, surveyor. 

WatuisenD.—For the erection of a new boot factory, for Barns ae ; : : : : . £270 0 0 
the Wallsend Industrial Co-operative Society, Northumber- Wright . : : . ; : : 252 0 0 
land. Messrs. Shewbrook &, Hodges, architects, Newcastle. Posteri Sion ; ; ; ; » , 232 0 0 

WInTERSLOW.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of Wesleyan Chalkley & Co. . : ; [ ; ; 226 7 3 
schoolroom and classrooms at Winterslow, Salisbury. Mr. Cadogan Ironworks : ; : ; : 210 10 0 
Sidney J. M. Moody, Fisherton Street, Salisbury. Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. . ; ‘ 5 210 0 0 

WrexuaM.—Aug. 31.—For the construction of a new Harrison & Co. . ' a : : . 205 0 0 
goods yard and sidings at Wrexham, for the Great Western Mullings ° . d : : : ; 197 11 90 
Railway Co. The Resident Engineer at Birmingham (Snow Somerville & Co. . : : : . 195 0 0 
Hill) Station. Bellamy ies . . - é ° . 189 5 0 

ee Hill & Smith  . , ; . f : 180 0 0 
Harbrow 5 , : : ; : : 170 10 0 

THe Herts County Council have decided to erect a strong- Cross & Cross ; ; : E . ee 169 0 0 
room at Hertford for the custody of the county records and Blay ; : : ; ‘ : - 1644 Q 9 
other important documents. Norton Bros. & Co., Ilford (accepted) . 157 10 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Saitama 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in- Succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEY i 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER. racine oy peat He cae aed AL a ay CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LoNDoH, GRIN | 
SOUTH COAST RAIL and ina € principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates f ] iti i 
. : the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. > ™2!! quantities on application : 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. | 


TUNSTALL’S 


(GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, ) 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths; &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


XTUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CATERHAM. DULVERTON. 


For additions to boys’ Council school. Messrs. Jarvis & | For erection of cottage. Mr. F. W. Roserts, architect, 
Ricuards, architects, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- Taunton. 
minster, S.W. Newton . £397 15 0 
Mitchell Bros. £3,700 0 0 Sanders & Son 380 0 0 
Burges & Sons . : 3,656 0 0 Cottrell 300! 0* 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. 3,485 0 0 FisHer & Son, Dulverton (accepted) 005. 0° 0 
Goddard & Sons 5,579 0 0 ISLEW ORTH. 
Hawkins & Co. 3,293 410 | For additional sanitary accommodation at workhouse. 
Risby & Mitchell 3,288 19 4 Selway & Co. . . £442 5 6 
Kemp . 3,287 0 0 Perton & Co. . 442 0 0 
Waller : 3,200 0 0 Dickens . 370, 0. 0 
Wattis (accepted) 2,994 0 0 Jarman, Daws & ‘Co. 068 O 0 
Wall, Ltd. 5036.0 0 


Hippey, Brentford (accepted) 336 11 10 
For reconstruction of the drainage of a portion of the union 
offices and other work. 


DEBDEN. 


For erection of a Rectory house. Mr. Henry F. Tray en, Selway & Co. £250 0 0 
architect, Stamford and London. Hidden . 1909 0 O 
Hunt. 2 £2,995 0 0 Parker & C Solbourn 180 0 O 
Rudd & Son 2,890 0 0 Dickens, Ealing (accepted) . 179 0 O 
Halliday 2,764 10 0 ITCHINGFIELD. 
Glasscock & Son . 2,606 0 0 | For alterations and additions to Council School. Mr. Hapyn 
Staines : . 2,594 10 0 P. Rozerts, county education architect, Horsham. 
Custerson . 2,526 0 0 Potter Bros. £1,333 0 0 
Willmott & Rors. : paletsy AQ) 0) G. Potter 1,283 0 0 
Bett & Sons (accepted) . 2,520 0 0 Willett 1,260 0 0 
Rowland Bros. 226.0. 0 
Parker : 1,199 0 O 
Lindfield & ‘Son : 1,158: 0 0 
DINNINGTON. Baker . : 1,146 0 0 
For sewerage and sewage-disposal works. Messrs. BERRING- W. Potter 1,129 0 0 
ton, Son & WATNEY, engineers, Wolverhampton, and at Hilman & Murrell 1,116 0 0 
Westminster, Prskxert & Co., Crawley. (accepted) . 1,070 0 O 
Johnson & Sons £13,500 0 0 LETCHWORTH. 
Bateman 12,597 0 0 | For erection of pair of semi-detached cottages. Messrs. 
Ward & Tetley . 11,450 11 5 Unprerwoop & Kent, architects. 
Pinder Bros. 11,320 0 0 Beckley & Turpie . £635 0 0 
Macdonald 10,610 0 0 Jermyn & Hall 615 0 O 
Mitchell & Son . 10,597 16 0 Hope 615.705 0 
Waring & Sons. 10,500 0 0 Ellis. : ‘ ; 2 590 0 0 
Crawrorp, Uddingston (accepted) . LO250) Oy OF; Jerrs, Letchworth (accepted) 560 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
‘FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘' Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


Ss SS pS Ae aR REE ETE 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe 
Rs Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
43 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop.- Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


Pent Steel Setfcortained ‘  . 
(eaxRoom: Drrczfirmnas 


PATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


PATENT: 


FANUGHT: VENTILATOR GERRiNG 


Hecharacallyorflectically (ntolled, 


LIFTS ano HOIST 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 


|GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 


49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
LIGHTNING BRLTABLISHHD 1852, 
CONDUCTORS. dames Bedford & Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


(Successors to : 
CHAS.WATSON, P.R.8.A., & HILL & HEY 


| \ Ventilating Engineers, 


wy Mount Street, HALIPAX. 


‘S EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


throughout, 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Adapted to any style of 
STEEL ROOF -and BRIDGE~ BUILDERS, Architecture. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Hee hist: Onialoation. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., 


LTD., 
HESTER. 
20 COOPER STREET, MANC Fy ee 


Estd. 1876. 


RICHARD D. 


BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Compiete Installations, | | 


73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


C 


Telegrams ey atershed, Chatham. p.7aprisuep OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: 


Boreholes, ‘London. 


7 Chatham. 
3545 London Wall. 


Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 
Te) No: 81 Y 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion. Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECfS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «Ke. 
'*JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
““ JINCOSO ”’ Ventilators. 
Full particulaYs on application, 

4 QUEEN Mba STREET, 
LENDON, E.C. 


Rega. No. 327 £24 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. NAN TWICH. 
. ‘ Nation: llery—s structure. For erection of disinfector house at workhouse. Mr. C. E, 
ys i a Baa Rahal ray eee Nand 584 0 0 DaveEnrPorT, architect, Nantwich. 
odson & Sons . : : . . . , 
Pawheee OR eo Oe eee Sere) Heyyooulgees-  - ae 0 
Lorden & Son . . : ; : : 21,000 0 O Peake & Son . . . : . . 103 0 
Higdeee Hill {nf iy fe a eee Oe Se CoxveeVaushan. . «) 7. ——— 97 0 0 
Chessum & Sons : ; : : ; 20,963. 0 O Read. : ‘ % 0.6 
eclince: Co ae j : ; 20,931 0 0 MattTHEWs, Neatwich (accepted) . : : 9 2 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Ce. : = . : 20,785 0 0 
Holloway ° e e e . C5 5 20,683 0 0 NEW HERRINGTON. 
Nightingale’). ; ; : é ieee " : For the erection of two cottages, for workmen’s club. Mr. 
Spencer, Paki! Co, i ) , ; 19 671 0 0 Jas. Paturszs, architect, Fencehouses, co; Durham. 
Dorey & Co. 6 a.) giao. Soviod PMombyo Bros. .... - |) a 
Holliday & Greenwood i ; : : 18,900 0 0 ee Aes : ; ; ; . : 597 10 0 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ 3 P : : 18,825 0 0 R 4 ae ‘ ; ; i ; ; : 580 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee . : ? : ; 18,660 0 0 es wh gree: J ; ; , : ; ; 580 0 0 
Perry:.& Co. Ge) 94) 2 eee ee ai SS eae td eee 
Smith :& Sons #)"<'. hes. ie Gee OU mG Wilecn [0 
Lawrance & Sons. : : ; ; 18,371 0 O he Re : ' , : 5 J 495 0 0 
Holloway Bros. é ; ; : ‘ 18,200 0 0 ae Ne hee a ; ¢ ; ; 495 0 0 
Allen °&.Sons-.?) 41° > 2) 2 Se Seeneende a epee ornS, Sunderlan¢ | 
FF, & H. EF. Higes™) ‘ : : : 15,979 0 0 
NORBITON. 


For excavation of site and putting in foundations of the 
artisans’ dwellings in Liverpool Road, N., for the 
Trustees of the estate of the late Mr. Samuel Lewis. 
Messrs. Joseph & SmirHemM, architects, 83 Queen 
Street, Cheapside. Quantities by Mr. C. Larrmr, 14 


For erection of buildings at Common Farm, and alterations 
and additions to isolation wards of infirmary, for Kings- 
ton-on-Thames Guardians. Mr. W. H. Hops, architect; 
12 Clarence Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 

New Buildings. Additions, &e. 


Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. oom bes ; ‘ i . £8825 0 0 £465 15 
Biiges !&° Hill)... 12 Reach 2) a gee Aner ain Harrison & Co. .. . ..,_, 8.672050 IONNNEtooneae 
Holloway . : : : : . . 4,957 0 0 Drowley & Co. . ‘ ; 8,152 0 0 406 4 0 
Holloway Bros... é 4 , . 4,897 0 0 Deacon : : : 1964-7 389 0 0 
Simpson & Son . ; ‘ : : p 4,875 0 0 Oldridge & Sons : : : 7,597 0 425 0 0 
Lascelles & Co. . : : 5 ; ; 4,785 0 0 Coles . : ; ; Thesviay als 449 3 0 
Minter : : : : ; : - 4,779 0 0 Harbrow : Z : 7,167 *8°'5 379 0 0 
Wallis & Son . 3 ; - 4 4,745 0 0 Jarman, Dawes & Co. f 6,995 0 0 369 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : ; : ; 4,725 0 0 Goddard & Sons . 2 ; 6,953 0 0 391 0 0 
Shepherd . ; : ; : : ; 4683 0 0 Hawkins & Co. . : : 6,934 4 0 550 0 0 
Wall ; : : A : : : 4,640 0 0 Nightingale & Co. ; 6,896 0 0 347 0 0 
Dove Bros. 2 : : : 4,575 0 0 Frrr & Co., Reading (ac- 

KEARLey (accepted) . : : : : 4,492 0 0 cepted) . : F : 6,750 0 90 357 0 0 


&) Jit BATH STONE PIRMS [1D eee 
: BATH-&:-PORTbAND-QUARRY- ‘OWNERS 
£7 FOR HARDENING Fiuate; WATERPROOFING; 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


DOWA, a 

BRADFORD, é 

| “ONDSN DEPOTS 
GWAR. W I 


AND THe PAO roe 
pet D. 


esspourperak. TTEAD OFFICES:- Yano, BATH. “= Poor - 


Heinen, gt we iors UIERINES 
ms -ELEcTRICS || A, SMITH & STEVENS 
| S d HYDRAULIC. 

an 


BATTERSEA, 
We are one of the oldest estae @ 
blished makers in London, r 
Before placing your order, | 
may we submit Estimates? 


HEATIN 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns, | | 
| ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE f= DS 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. a 


Tele. No. 214]. 


Vincent RoBerts 


CHERRY ROW, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NORTH TAWTON. RAWTENSTALL (LANCS). 
For erection of farm buildings at South Week. Mr. Wm. | For erection of Council school at Alder Grange. Mr. Anruur 
Barrons, surveyor, Tiverton. BrockLeHnuRST, architect, Waterfoot. 
Honeychurch Pee | £076 5 0 Thompson & Brierley. . . . «. £9,36018 1 
Ellis & Son . : : 528 10 0 Sugden é ; : : : , 8,935 0 0 
Asx, Sampford Courtenay (accepted) . - 422 10-0 Dryland’ & Preston’ oe ee 8,840 0 0 
RAINHAM. Byrom : ; : : ‘ : SIZ eB: 7 
For enlargement of Council school. Mr. G. E. Bonn, archi- Tinline : . : . : : . 8,645 0 0 
tect, High Street, Rochester. Smith Bros. ; 5 s ; ; : 8,618 19 0 
Denne & Sons, ; ; : £1,030 7050 Ashworth . : . ; . B 12a 37 
Browning . f ‘. ; = : i 9859 0 0 Moors Bros. : cl A 3 3 : 8,098 10 0 
Ellingham : : 5 : Es . , 970 0 0 
Strange & Sons. : : ‘ . ; 916 7 0 ST. AUSTELL. 
Lonsdale : : : ; ; é 2 892 0 O | For construction of reservoir, trenching and other works at 
Cornelius & Son . : 4 : ‘ : 79 0° 0 Stennagwyn. Mr. T. H. ANDREW, engineer, St. Austell. 
Beppo ge ee 884 0 OO Lester: 5 «AAR nee COT on mn 0 
Seager . . . , . : . . 807 0 0 Bennett 5 : ; : : : 630 0 0 
Phillips . . . 789 0 0 Stanbury . : ; 4 ; : 597 0 0 
Kemp Bros., Rainham (accepted) : ‘ 788 0 O Luke & Angilley . ; ; ; ; ’ 595 0 O 
Monk . : . . . . . 785 0 0 Budge é : ; ; : : 588 16 0 
Davison . . . : . . . 785 0 0 Steer & Pearce . : : ; : ; 538 0 O 
Skinner . . . . iain D+ 9 Mitchell . : : ; : : 513 19.0 
RIPLEY. , 
For construction of tanks and continuous filters for sewage SCOTLAND. 
disposal scheme. Messrs. HERBERT WALKER & Son, oe aliorG che 
Paeinasrs, Nottingham. or a ex ; Ae and improvements at the Wellbraehead 
ce oS. 81102 18 6 peers hee | 
Johnson Bros. . i ; ‘ : 2 1,083 2 4 ee SEITE: 
Smith & Co. : : f % ; i 896 1 6 M‘Lean & Son, mason work . ; Pe OZON OO 
Palmer ; : : ; i ” i 882 4 0 Hay & Co., joiner work . : : : 1,037 9 0 
Fowkes ; ‘ j : : , : 875 4 5 Milne & Sons, plumber work . : : 429 ‘0 0 
Truman, Ltd. . 7 : : ‘ ; 873 0 0 Doig, plasteter work . ; : 289 18 6 
' Barry . : : : é : ; ; 852 15 6 A. &C. Shepherd, slater work . : : 213 10 0 
Cope . ‘ ; : { ; : : 788 14 6 Milne & Sons, heating . ey, : 188 0 0 
Gan & Co... j ‘ : 4 : [ 788 4 2 Prophet, painter work . : : ; 11050. 0 
Johnson & Sons . z ; : . : 785 0 0 Small, smith work . : ; ; : 59 15 0 
Ashley : F x . ; ; ; 780 0 0 
Harper ! P i ‘ : : 750 9 O 
eee : ; , : : ‘ ; 744 14 6 TAMWORTH. d 
Raynor ‘ d ; 3 ; : 743 4 4 | For construction of outfall-sewer, rising-main, tanks, &c. 
Bradley ; y 740 0 0 Mr. H. J. Cuarson, surveyor. 
Norman, Marehay, Derby (accepted) . : 2 2 10 Manvers, Leyton (accepted) . ‘ See Ane ie yaa 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presents a hard, brijiiant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW_DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers; 


The Grooved Wall “ : : 
 onlaeea ag Pepe JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, [im T <2. CO 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Erc. | GE DAV IS “& CS¢ 


Femeaeeeeciig ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


| WHEN REQUIRED. 
HIGHEST QUALITY WORK 


1 37, KING WILLIAM St LONDON BRIDGE 


FORO NA NIMMIGIUREE 7262%076-8385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.EC.. 


AT: > EAE 22 GEORGE Se 


TONE & WOOD CARVING & _AGWIn AUB 
ness | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK} (9) S| 2fo) ier 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


va 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHEND. - TRADE NOTES. | | 
For extension of Southchurch beach esplanade. Unper the direction of Mr. H. H. Dunn, architect, Lin- 
Seymour & Hansen . ; ; : oe . coln, the ‘‘ Boyle”’ system of natural ventilation, embracing 
lites ater eck ; ‘ ' ; 7386 0 0 | the latest patent ‘‘air-pump”’ ventilators, has been applied 
KK Ww v0 . ° . ° ° 4 ) 
: s, Sleaford. 
Rinne Goan } ; : ; 7,620 0 © | to the new schools, Slea 
Rawkins & Jackson . . . . . 7,525 0 0 THE large clock in the tower of the town hall, Derby, 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : 7,503 0 0 | has lately been thoroughly overhauled and improved, A 
Brebner & Co. . E ; : ; : ase 3 new Lord Grimthorpe’s double three-legged gravity escape- 
Nunn ; i p ; ; é : ment has been fitted to it, and the dial wheels have been re- 
Whur & Campkin ; : : : : 6,700 0 0 : é 
Parsons & Parsons... . ; 6,674 0 © | constructed. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Flaxman . . : : : ; 6,600 0 0 | Works, Derby, who have done the work, guarantee that the 
Bell & Co. . A : ; P : ; 6,144 0 0 | clock in future will keep time within a few seconds a month. 
Fry Bros. . ; : . ‘ : : 6,093 0 0 | The clock has four 6 feet 9 inch illuminated dials, and 
Pedrette  . : 2 , d ‘ ; 6,037 0 O strikes the hours and chimes the quarters. 
Podrette LES : : % ; ; By Seno ee Motor fire appliances in the Metropolis are certainly on 
Gibbons - 5 : ; ; ; * 5,959 0 0 | the increase. The London County Council have just decided 
Fasey & Sons . ; 4 ; 7 5,956 0 0 | t5 order two additional motor escape vans from Messrs. 
Ball & Co. . Y : ; ; 6,805.00 Merryweather & Sons, of Greenwich. These will be similar 
Irs, Southend (accep ted) . : ; f 5,700 0 0 to two such machines ordered last year, and when delivered 
WALES. Captain Hamilton, the eminent chief officer, will have no 
For street improvement works, Victoria Road, Penarth. Mr. ie than fifteen motor appliances made by the Greenwich 
K. I. Evans, engineer, Penarth. ira. 
Mackay & Davies ‘ ; ; : ieee, O00 8 Oar Messrs. R. O. Mrver & Co., ‘Lrp., of Norfolk House, 
Rankin : ‘ : ; : 1,562 11 0 | Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., have been for some years 
Williams : 1,514 4 4 | agents for the Strebel boiler, ix company has been formed,. 
Mora@an, Pontypridd, Glam. (accepted) : 1,419 10 2 the Strebel Boiler Company, Ltd., at the same address, to 


For laying 600 yards of 5-inch water-main between Oakfield | take over the management. Mr, P. M. Krebs has been 
and Cwmbran. Mr. G. Jonzs, engineer, Pontnewydd, appointed managing “director and Mr. A. F. Bundey secre- 


Newport, Wales. tary and manager. 
Bearen & Sons (2 ~ 2 G58 oe peel et We have received a copy of Shaw’s ‘‘ Steam Spectaleten ye 
Poulton & Whiting’ . . . .  . 235 0 0 | giving particulars and prices of valves manufactured by 
Partridge. . : : , . . 230 0 0 | Messrs. Thomas Shaw & Sons, of Albert Works, Hudders- 
Macnas, Newport, Mon. (accepted) . ‘ 21710 0 | feld. 
WELLS. In the erection of the Presbyterian Church, Cranbrook 
For erection of laundry buildings and alterations to boiler- | Road, Redland, Bristol (Messrs. Munro & Son, architects, 
house at the Somerset and Bath Asylum. Messrs. G. T. | and Messrs. Cowlin & Son, contractors), the stone used was 
Hine & Co., architects, Westminster. St. Aldhelm Box ground for the plinths and Monk’s Park 
Pottarp & Son, Bridgwater, Somerset for the remainder, the whole of which was supplied by the 
(accepted) : ; : F : . £5,450 0 0 | Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


ZXELEPHONE No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS« 


147 San: DONS WY .C. FIRST FLOOR.) 


Telephone No. : 14410 Central. Telegrams: ‘‘ Coatostone,’’ London. 


gor Interior and = Coatostone is also easily applied for renovae 

Exterior mice ations: ting stonework and acts as a 

preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 

(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
ee surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 


with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By oe # ye done. off ladders.  orikurties barhoa 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. Sppey: 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 


HCE Deipe, MeL vere Shey g can sGDULy FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
y enhitacenee Ke hie ce B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
i HORSFORTH, LEEDS. _ SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


: FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 

ES ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. =~ = Established 1870. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. 


Tue consumption of water at Torquay is so great that the 
provision of a third main from the reservoirs on Dartmoor is 
necessary, a distance of fifteen miles. 

Tue excavations have been commenced for the founda- 
tions in connection with the enlargement of St. Barnabas 
Church at Bexhill. 

Tun Stirling Town Council have agreed to ask the per- 
mission of the Secretary for Scotland for powers to borrow 
the sum of 3,0007. for the installation of a new feeder cable 
in connection with the town’s electrical undertaking. 

Tue highways committee of the L.C.C. have at last 
settled their negotiations with the Battersea Borough 
Council satisfactorily, and the electrification of the re- 
maining horse-tramways in Battersea will be commenced. 

Tue Chatham education committee decided at their last 
meeting that in consequence of lack of accommodation new 
school or schools must be erected, and are looking out for a 
suitable site. 

Cirrrorp’s Inn, the oldest of the Chancery Inns, was 
sold in 1903 under the hammer to Mr. W. Willett, of 
Kensington, for 100,000/. The property has been for sale 
since then, but we understand that Mr. Willett has now 
decided to build on his own account. 

Ar Southend-on-Sea on Wednesday afternoon one of the 
trolley-wires of the Corporation tramways in High Street 
broke and fell on a visitor of the name of Harvey. He was 
wearing a straw hat, which was considerably burnt, and 
which undoubtedly saved his life. Although the street was 
full of people at the time, no one else was injured. 

Tur Blackburn Corporation propose to erect a municipal 
building comprising a public hall to seat 3,500 persons, a 
quarter sessions court, a police station, and a police court 
on the Blakey Moor site, which was recently cleared of slum 
property at a cost of 80,0007. A higher elementary school 
will also be erected thereon. 


Tur Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers 
met at Bridlington last week, and was presided over by Mr. 
Biggin, of Sheffield. The Federation decided to write to 
the West Riding County Council requesting the Council to 
use the national form of contract in connection with con- 


tracts made by the authority, and to request local associa- 
tions to approach local authorities with the same object. 

Ix view of the condition of the brick trade, the cause of 
which is said to be over-production at the Fletton brick- 
yards, it is proposed to form a combine and fix a uniform 
price. Some makers, however, are of opinion that the bottom 
level has been reached, and that prices will improve without 
the creation of a trust. 

Tux post office in the Exhibition Road, South Kensing- 
ton, is about to be rebuilt. The new buildings for the Meteoro- 
logical Society will also be erected in thisroad. All the old 
buildings in this part are gradually being cleared away, so 
that this thoroughfare will in the course of a few years be 
one of the finest in London. 


Tur foundation-stone of a building intended to serve as 
an institute for the use of the men attending St. Thomas’s 
Church, Stafford, was laid on Saturday. The building, 
which will consist of two large rooms, occupies a site at the 
corner of the churchyard (which is not used for burial pur- 
poses), and a feature of the construction is that the work is 
being carried out by free labour under the supervision of 
practical men who also give their services gratuitously, the 
necessary materials being provided by money publicly sup- 
plied. 

Av a recent meeting of the water and house committee 
of the Horwich Urban District Council, the Surveyor called 
attention to the quantity of defective work being carried 
out on private fittings by persons other than those employed 
by recognised plumbers. It was decided that the suggestion 
of the Surveyor with respect to the registration and recogni- 
tion of plumbers be adopted, and that steps be taken to 
inform the whole of the plumbers in the district, and to inti- 
mate, as far as possible, to owners of property the steps pro- 
posed to be taken so as to obviate the various defective works. 


Tux electricity committee of Glasgow Corporation recom- 
mend acceptance of an offer by the Temperley Coal Trans- 
porter Company, amounting to 2,5201., for the coal trans- 
porter; and by Messrs. Donald Clark & Son (Lid.), 
5501. for the coal tank, with girders and fittings, required at 
Port-Dundas Station; by Messrs G. & J. Weir, amounting 
to 2801., for providing and erecting one pair of patent feed 


SS a ae 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


PHOENIX 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Head Offices: 49 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
Established 1782. 
FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE | 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


FIRE. 


Security £4,432,626. 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. Hea Ot {s DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. = ceS \ 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current Fl RE—ACCI DE NTS—MARI NE 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 
PROMPT AND UIBZRAL SETTLEMENTS 


sash lines at prac- 
‘S tically THE SAME 
Liberal commission allowed to Builders and © «PRICE. 
Architects for introduction of business. ; ITIS SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 
IT 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD BROS., 


PARK STREET, DERBY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Pytho” Plaster 
¥ Plaster of Paris. 


eee 
KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENTS, GYPSUM STONE for 
ROCKERIES, MINERAL WHITE, TERRA ALBA, VENE~- 
TIAN REDS, CARBOLIC DISINFECTING POWDER, &c. 


Mines and Mills: THRUMPTON, near Derby, M.R. 
Draycott-in-the-Clay, SUDBURY, near Derby, N.S.R. 


Telegrams: ‘' WoopWoORK, DERBY.’ Telephone: Nat. 544 
DERBY. Depot: LONDON (St. Pancras). 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTONs 


Estmmares from quantities by RETURN OF Post for buildings of any size, We hold an enormous 
assortinent of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can auote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 
as Ta ty ee eS 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, 28 IXTON, S.W. 
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— 


pumps required at the St. Andrew’s Cross Station ; by the 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Ltd.), one rotary converter, with transformers and 
spares, for 8511.;\ by Messrs. Siemens Brothers’ Dynamo 
1,5651.; and by Messrs. A. Reyrolle & Co. (Ltd.), for 
Works (Ltd.), for induction motors and transformers, 
switch gear, 284]. 1s. 6d.; also that by the British Thom- 
son Houston Company, amounting to 1,630I. 10s., for the 
supply of two Tirrill regulators, for regulating the supply of 
electrical energy from these works. 


Tur French and British jurors will begin the work of 
judging the exhibits in the Franco-British Exhibition on 
September 15. There are no fewer than 6,000 French ex- 
hibitors and an equal number of British. It is expected that 
the work will occupy the jurors fully ten days. Already the 
French jurors, consisting of 255 jurors, 157 substitutes, and 
twenty-seven experts, have been selected. Every one of them 
will travel to England at his own expense, and will provide 
his own hotel and other expenses. As in the case of the 
French jurors the British will be divided into three classes, 
consisting of the principal ‘“‘ jurors,’’ substitutes who will 
take the places of the former if they are unavoidably absent, 
and ‘‘ experts’’ who will be called upon to describe and em- 
phasise the technical merits of the exhibits. For judging 
purposes the exhibits are divided into eighteen groups and 
eighty classes. Should any exhibitor be aggrieved at not 
receiving an honour to which he considers himself entitled 
he will have the right to appeal by the secretary of his sec- 
tion to the Commissioner-General, who will bring the matter 
before a superior jury constituting the final court of appeal. 


New Tursrne STEAMER FOR THE Hook or HOo.ianp 
Service.—Another turbine steamer intended for the Great 
Eastern Railway Company’s Harwich-Hook of Holland ser- 
vice, sister-vessel to the Copenhagen, was launched at Messrs. 
Brown & Co.’s yard, Clydebank, Scotland, on Wednesday. 
The christening ceremony was performed by Miss Lawson, 
daughter of Sir Arthur Tredgold Lawson, Bart., director 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company, who named the 
vessel Munich. The new boat will be fitted with wireless 
telegraphy, and will have all the modern improvements in 
respect to heating, ventilation and lighting. The vessel, 


important buildings in the Kingdom. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaAGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


New Sessions House, O1d Bailey, E.C, Columns. 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters, 


3 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 


Telephone : No. 4054 Paddington. 


steer 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. es i 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last & years, and fixed in many of the most 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


RECENT WORKS: 
E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Fable Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


which is 343 feet long and 43 feet broad, will have a speed of 
twenty knots per hour and accommodation for over 500 first 
class passengers. With the exception of a few, the cabins 
will contain two berths only. The Munich is expected to be 
completed and placed on the service before the end of the 
year. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


We have already given some indication of the variety 
of stoves and grates produced by the Carron Company. Each 
class depends for its character on the kind of fuel utilised. 
They have just issued a catalogue of their gas fires, in 
which we see efforts to manifest that gas is employed. 
Honesty is the best policy, and the Carron gas stoves will 
therefore appeal to worthy people. The laws of health 
are also respected, and there will be no danger in using 
their Patent Hygienic Induction Condensing Gas Stoves, 
which are made to realise the principle that “‘a gas stove 
should, afford radiant heat alone.’’ The vapour unites 
mechanically with the air in them, and does not combine 
chemically. This stove is of great interest, and is adapted 
to many conditions of heating, for a flue is not required. The 
Carron Company manufacture plain and ornamental steam 
radiators, which are well adapted for churches, schools, halls, 
factories, &c. In all cases the prices are given, 


_ArrTer thirty years’ experience the Wilson Engineering 
Company, Ltd. should have mastered all the mysteries of 
cooking, however extensive may be the scale of operations. 
Their latest catalogue—July 1908—shows ranges which are’ 
adapted for large hotels and restaurants, as well as public 
institutions, besides such accessories as grillers, ovens, hot 
closets, cookers, boilers, roasters, &c. They make also special 
apparatus for places where gas is used, and numercus. 
varieties of cooking utensils. Nearly all their manufac- 
tures are from their own patents. They have also the advan- 
tage of being portable; and a possessor, in case of removal, 
need not sacrifice a range or a cooker which has rendered 
him efficient service. 


4a By SpeciaL APpoInTMENT . 


It was largely used by the Florentines in 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. ate 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, ¥.R.I.B.A., & Son. 


Central Library, Islington. Columns. s 
Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.L.B.A. 


Palace Kapurthala. Columris and Pilasters. : 
: Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 
J. C. Prestwich, Esq. 


Telegrams: *‘ Grasp, London.” 


W. & T. AVERY, Lid., 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COLQUHOUN ARMS HOTEL, ARROCHAR, N.B. 


ROYAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILLBANE. 


NEW OFFICES, REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
-—SOUTH ELEVATION. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL._THE NAVE, LOOKING 
EASTWARDS. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


A piant known as the water hyacinth has invaded New South 
Wales and is causing much inconvenience. A Commission, 
consisting of the Government Botanist, the Chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture and an official engineer, have 
investigated the subject. 

There are two methods of destruction adopted in dealing 
with this pest—one by spraying with a chemical solution 
and the other by various mechanical means. We are of 
opinion that there is no practical chemical method of destroy- 
ing the pest, and we consider that mechanical methods will 


' yequire to be employed. 


The use of poison in dealing with a growth of this kind, 
especially where most of it is found in the fresh-water lagoons 
and creeks on private land, would be fraught with too much 
risk to animal life. Cattle, horses, birds and fish, also vegeta- 
tion, would all be likely to be affected by any poisonous solu- 
tion which would be sufficiently strong to kill the water 
hyacinth. 

Mr. W. A. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., of the Public Works 
Department, has been making some private experiments with 
a solution of sulphate of copper, of a strength of 1 to 500,000, 
which is the strongest solution that any fish life have been 
known to live in, while trout would not live in any stronger 
solution than 1 in 7,000,000. Mr. Smith states that he has 
not found any effect on the plant yet (after thirty days) from 


_ the strongest solution above mentioned. 


~ The “ Harvesta Compound,’’ which was used to some 


_extent on the St. John’s River, is reputed to contain arsenic ; 


but in view of the scanty information obtainable as to the 
results of the use of this compound, especially as regards 
animal life, we cannot ‘recommend its adoption. 

By the courtesy of Mr. E. A. Cullen, Engineer for Har- 
bours and Rivers, Queensland, the following information has 
been obtained as to the methods adopted in the northern 
State in dealing with this plant :—The area to be dealt with 
is first enclosed by floating timber booms, to prevent the 
loosened plants being carried up or down stream by tidal 
action. A floating coir rope with bamboo floats a few feet 
apart is then run out from one bank in the form of a horseshoe 
(just as a fishing net is ‘‘shot’’), the two ends of the line 
being brought to within 100 feet of each other on the one 
bank; the material is then hauled close into the bank by 
these means and afterwards lifted out by men with pitchforks 
on to the bank, where it is left to dry and afterwards burnt 
in some instances. Where the banks are high or otherwise 
unsuitable for this method, 20-ton punts are used, the means 
adopted being similar to that above described. 

We were also informed that on one of the northern rivers 
of Queensland a punt with a flap set a little below the water’s 
edge is hauled into the area, and the plant is then raked on 
to an endless travelling band, which carries the plant up to 
rollers which crush it, and it is then passed by the same 
means into a barge or on to the shore, where it is used as a 
manure. We consider it inadvisable to recommend its use as 
a manure. It should be burnt if possible. 

The method of spraying with a poisonous compound, 
known in the United States, America, as the ‘‘ Harvesta 
Compound,”’ is done by means of barges fitted with sprays 
and pumps; but this method, the cost of which is about 41. 
per acre, when compared with the mechanical means adopted 
in Queensland, that costs from 20s. to 30s. per acre, is out of 


the question. The same remarks apply to spraying with other 


substances. It is therefore considered that, apart from the 
question as to the deleterious effect of poison on fish or other 
animal life, the removal of the plant by mechanical means 
would be the most economical that can be adopted. One area 
of particularly close growth, containing 56 acres, situated on 
the Bremer River, has recently been removed at a cost of 841., 
or 30s. per acre. The areas on Crown land in this State and 
which the Government would be called upon to deal with are 
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at the present time comparatively small, owing to recent 
floods or freshets having cleared most of the tidal creeks of 
the growth, and if the work of clearing is to be continued it 
would cost very much less to have it done now than later on ; 
but some uniform action between the property owners and 
the State is imperative ; and until this is made legally pos- 
sible much of the work done now would be little use in itself 
as a check to the growth in the Northern Rivers district. It 
is also suggested that when the work is undertaken it should 
be carried out by contract, if tenders can be obtained at a 
reasonable rate, as the local people, by utilising their spare 
time, could tender at a less cost than the work (in many 
places of small and scattered areas) could be carried out by the 
department. 

The Commissioners recommend that a Noxious Weeds Bill 
be submitted to Parliament ; that such Bill contain a schedule 
empowering such and such a plant to be declared a noxious 
weed ; that the water hyacinth be proclaimed a noxious weed ; 
that the act of bringing the water hyacinth into New South 
Wales, of planting it, throwing or placing it in any lagoon 
or watercourse, of encouraging its spread, of trafficking in it, 
be made a punishable offence ; that every landowner be com- 
pelled at his own cost to destroy all the water hyacinth growth 
on his property, and in the creeks and lagoons abutting 
thereon, within a period of, say, two years from the passing 
of the Act ; that certain areas in which the pest has obtained 
a very firm footing be scheduled, and assistance may be given 
from the public funds towards the eradication of the plant ; 
provision should be made for adequate patrol, with a view of 
preventing its recurrence. 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


At the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at 
Middlesbrough, which will open on September 28, the fol- 
lowing papers are likely to be read :— 

1. “On the scientific Control of Fuel Supply,’”’ by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (London). 

2. “On Metallurgy at Franco-British Exhibition,’ by 
H. Bauerman, hon. member. 

5. “On Gas-producer Practice,’’ by Professor W. A. 


Bone, D.Sec., F.R.S. (Leeds), and R. V. Wheeler, 
(Normanton). 

4. “On the Constitution of Carbon Steels,’’ by Professor 
K. D. Campbell (Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.§.A.). 

5. “On the Freezing-point of Iron,’”’ by Professor H. C, 
H. Carpenter, M.A., Ph.D. (Manchester). 

6. “On the Production of Finished Iron Sheets and 
Tubes in One Operation,’’ by S. O. Cowper-Coles (London). 

7. “On the Chemical Control of the Basic Open-hearth 
Process,” by Alfred Harrison (Warrington) and R. V. 
Wheeler, D.Sc. (Normanton). 

8. “On the Mechanical Cleaning of Iron Ores,”’ by T. C,. 
Hutchinson (Middlesbrough). 4 
9. “On Messrs. Bell Bros.’ Blast Furnaces, from 1844 

to 1908,’’ by Greville Jones (Middlesbrough). 

10. ‘On the Influence of Silicon on the Physical and 
Chemical Properties of Pig-iron,”’ by A. Jouvre (Paris). 

11. “On Some Results. of Experience with Electrically 
Driven Rolling-mills,’’ by C. Koettgen (London) and C. A. 
Ablett, B.Sc. (London). 

12. “On Electric Power Supply’? by Charles H. Merz 
(London). 

13. “On the Future Development of the Metal Mixer,’’ 
by A. E. Pratt, Assoc.R.S.M. (London). 

14. “On a Test for Ascertaining the Relative Wearing 
Properties of Steel Rails,’’ by E. H. Saniter (Rotherham). 

15. “On a Workshop Microscope,’”’ by J. E, Stead, 
F.R.S., member of council. 

16. “On Analysis and Synthesis in the Foundry,’ by ~ 
J. E. Stead, member of council. 


D.Sc. 


INSPECTIONS OF LIFTS AND SCAFFOLDS 
IN SYDNEY. 


Tue following is the report of the Inspector of Scaffolding 
and Lifts, which indicates that efficient control is being 
established practically without friction, The number of 
appeals which the Government architect, under the Act, has 
to determine have been very few and unimportant :— 

The number of scaffolding notices received for the year 
total 1,179 ; this is a slight decrease in comparison with the 
previous year, due no doubt to the slackening off in the 
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erection of suburban business and residential buildings. 
There was, however, increased activity in city building work, 
more especially with regard to large store and warehouse 
premises. : 

I must again acknowledge the assistance afforded by the 
regular receipt of the building notice lists from the Sydney 
Municipal Council and the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage ; upon these and the scaffolding notices 
received, over 7,000 inspections have been made. 

Sixteen casualties have occurred in connection with build- 
ing operations, but none could be placed to defective scaf- 
folding. Five falls from ladders are also recorded, as also 
are two fatalities, one of which was through a fall from a 
ladder, and the other a fall from a roof, due to a physical 
weakness of the deceased. 

Nineteen steam cranes have been in use, and thirty steam 
and five electric contractors’ hoists have also been in opera- 
tion during the year. 

The number of lifts recorded as in commission total 910, 
comprised as follows :— 


Hydraulic : : : . : ee 007 
Electric . ‘ : , : ; sok Sahel} 
Belt-driven ; ; i 47 


The number of new lifts erected during the twelve months 
is as follows :— 


Hydraulic : - \ : : é 48 
Electric . : ; : ; : : 53 
Belt-driven : : 9 


making a total of 110, some of which replaced existing 
machines. 

There have been recorded three fatal lift accidents and 
four casualties, none of which were due to the derangement 
or failure of the machinery. 

The operations of the Act in the Newcastle district con- 
tinue satisfactory, and have been the means of effecting con- 
siderable improvement in the character of lifts in com- 
mission. 


Messrs. WitiiaMs, Harvey & Co., tin-smelters, of Corn- 
wall, have resolved to establish a branch smelting works at 
Bootle, near Liverpool. Large quantities of tin’ ore are 
annually imported into Liverpool. 
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GERMAN LABOUR BUREAUX. 


A report by the United States Consul describes the working 
of labour bureaux in Alsace-Lorraine. Public employment 
bureaux, whose services in placing labourers are gratuitous, 
exist in the larger cities and towns, and are being more! or 
less developed all over Germany. The Germans recognise 
that the activities of private employment agencies tend to 
shift labourers from place to place, and cause too many 
changes for the good of employers and employés; hence the 
municipal governments prefer to carry on this business at 
their own expense rather than permit these private con- 
cerns to have the field to themselves and influence labourers 
to give up their positions merely, as in many cases, to be 
privileged to again place the same labourer elsewhere in 
order to secure compensation for such services. In many of 
the cities employers never think of turning to anyone but 
the city employment bureaux for help, and industrial 
organisations likewise depend upon this agency to place their 
members when they are out of work. In some cases there is 
a contract between certain trade organisations and the city 
bureaux to the effect that only the city shall have the privi- 
lege of placing the members. The city bureaux must keep 
in touch with the barracks and anticipate the discharge of 
large numbers of soldiers who have served their two years or 
more in the army, so as to locate them in suitable occupa- 
tions upon their return to civil life. Whenever the city finds 
an employer mistreating his workmen, failing to pay them 
regularly, or not keeping his factory in a sanitary and re- 
spectable condition, he is black-listed by the city and does 
not receive the aid of the employment bureau. 

The economic significance and the position of the city em- 
ployment bureaux in municipal government is taught in the 
common schools. The schools and the employment bureaux 
keep in close touch with each other, for apprentices are 
taken from the schools to serve four or five years before they 
have any chance to earn average wages in the respective 
trades. Industrial, commercial and technical schools co- 
operate with the city bureau, so that its students may be 
placed after the completion of their courses. 


Cotwyn Bay is growing to such an extent that it has 
been decided to erect a new church. 
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THE FUTURE LIVERPOOL. 


Liyerpoor’s Town Planning Bill has passed through the 
Commons, and as the time for petition has passed, formal 
opposition in the House of Lords is not likely. It may be 
assumed, says the Liverpool Courier, that very shortly after 
Parliament reassembles the Bill will find a place on the 
Statute Book. ihe 

In the new Act there has been forged by the civic power 
an impelling force towards the City Beautiful. Old Liver- 
pool, it is true, must for long remain as it has grown. New 
Liverpool will be a city of wide streets, fresh boulevards, 
playgrounds, open spaces, and ordered development. Though 
it may not be able, like Cologne, to arrange the manner of 
its expansion a century in advance, the city will not in 
future.grow spasmodically and without cohesion. The whole 
community, through its City Council and corporate officials, 
will have a potent control over the future. 

The difference between the Government measure which Mr. 
John Burns got into the committee stage before the holi- 
days, is the difference between nebulosity and definiteness. 
Liverpool knows exactly what its weapon can do, how and 
to what extent it will cut at old abuses. Mr. Burns’s Bill 
gives great general powers to the Local Government Board, 
but it provides no scheme. The builders and citizens of 
Liverpool know exactly what they are going to see achieved 
in detail, and through the Corporation have decided what 
the city needs in this direction. The Government Bill leaves 
discretion to its administrative Board to make any scheme 
of town-planning, to compel any town to adopt one, and to 
accept, reject, or alter the town-planning proposals of any 
particular municipality. Liverpool has arranged that its 
own knowledge of its own needs, and not the knowledge 
obtained by casual visits from Local Government Board 
inspectors, shall decide the line of civic improvement. The 
utility of the Government measure will be potential and 
dependent entirely on the manner in which it is worked ; 
that of the Liverpool Bill, immediate and practical. 

In conversation with a prominent official of the munici- 
pality a Courier representative learned that the Corporation 
has been successful beyond what was expected in getting the 
Bill through. The builders, met at the outset with stark 
principles that seemed almost revolutionary, opposed the 
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measure in some panic. They saw, however, that good 
government absolutely demands reform, and the controversy 
has practically ended with their consent to the perfectly 
definite and clear proposals of the Bill. Though the average 
house tenant seems to hold a contrary opinion, property 
builders have, it must be admitted, some sense of civic 
patriotism. 

There are two sections to the Corporation Bill—one deal- 
ing with the housing of the working-classes, the other with 
the laying-out of new areas as residential districts. The 
former extends the corporate powers ; the latter legalises in 
some directions the practice of years, and in others gives the 
city an immense power of control over building operations. 
Of course, much will depend on the spirit and thoroughness 
with which the power is used. 

In the development of the city outwards, the erection of 
new dwelling areas, the steady encroachment of the city into 
the tilth and pasture which surrounds it, the present system 
is deplorably chaotic. The owner of land may send in plans, 
and if those plans comply with the by-laws the owner can 
go on building, even under the disapproval of the Corpora- 
tion. If the streets are a certain width and the houses have 
a certain cubical capacity, it does not matter how or in what 
direction the streets run, or whether or not they provide 
regular and easy communication with the city. Each new 
building area has had little regard to any other. Under 
the new conditions which arise under the Town Planning | 
Bill the Corporation may impose any reasonable conditions 
that may be necessary for public purposes. ‘‘ No person,” 
says the Bill, ‘‘shall commence the formation of a new 
street otherwise than in accordance with plans, sections, and 
particulars previously approved by the Corporation.’’ That 
gives the Corporation a powerful weapon indeed in dealing 
with builders who happen to be short-sighted and selfish. 
There are builders and builders. Any ‘‘ cyranny’’ on the 
part of the Corporation is prevented by the right of the 
builder to appeal to the city justices or to the Reoorder at 
Quarter Sessions. But if a man builds without the approval 
of the Corporation he is liable to a fine of 201. and a daily 
penalty of 40s. 

What can the Corporation require from the builders or 
land owners in the future? They can require such main 
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thoroughfares or continuation of main thorouglifares as they 
may determine are necessary upon the estate land to be 
built upon. They may require any. new street which in 
their opinion will form a main thoroughfare or a means of 
communication between main thoroughfares to be 80 feet 
wide. The compulsory width now is only 36 feet, and to 
secure a wider street the Corporation have in the past had 
to pay for the land. The Bill also gives the municipality 
another great advantage. Over and above 80 feet the Cor- 
poration may purchase at the average price of the land be- 
fore development as much more land as they consider neces- 
sary for the widening of that street. In the past the Cor- 
poration have had to pay for this purpose, not the original 
value of the land, not the price paid by the builder, but the 
average net value after the street has been formed. The 
change will make a difference of 100 per cent. in the cost. The 
Corporation will get an 80 feet street free, and for the same 
price as they formerly had to pay to get an 80 feet street, 
they will in future be able to get one of nearly 180 feet. 

What is wanted with a 180 feet street? It is a matter 
of public policy. It is impossible in any large city to have 
streets too wide. The new Queen’s Drive from Walton 
Church to Sefton Park has been started at 84 feet. If it 
had been in any large Continental town it would have been 
at least twice the width. Wide streets, great ventilation 
shafts, say the Germans, are absolutely necessary if the 
physique of the nation is to be maintained and Germany 
is to win in the international race. An enlightened public 
policy in this country will in the future insist on great air 
spaces in the towns. 

The Bill will not require great width of ordinary streets, 
for the simple reason that it would be unwise to prevent the 
building of cheap houses for the working classes. The 
workers have rent to pay, the rent is determined, of course, 
very largely by the cost of the land; and 75 per cent. of the 
houses built in Liverpool are for the working classes. But 
the main arteries of Greater Liverpool will be and must be 
spacious and airy. The Corporation will be able to avoid 
the mistakes of the past in allowing narrow roads to be made 
and then having to pay for subsequent necessary widening 
ten times as much as would have been originally needed. 

Another clause of the Bill gives the Corporation control 


over the levels and direction of new streets. They may com- 
pel a builder, for instance, to ease down gradients within 
reasonable limits. Instead of a builder starting to lay out 
an area with the single purpose of putting up the biggest 
number of houses in the cheapest possible way, he will have 
to consider what the area will be when it is developed, and 
what its relation will be to the city. There is also a useful 
provision of the Bill which will make newer Liverpool a 
Garden City. Every house will have its front garden. Many 
builders provide this now, but in future the ignorant builder 
as well as the enlightened one will have to do it. For this 
purpose the Bill insists that the buildings shall be set back 
to a distance equal to one-tenth of the width of the street 
on each side, and without the Corporation paying compensa- 
tion. In a 100 feet street, therefore, at least 10 feet of front 
garden will be compulsory. It is not much, but it is the 
minimum—not the maximum. 

With regard to existing streets that may be continued, 
the Corporation may alter the building line as they choose, 
to give a sufficient street width, and the Corporation may 
also cause buildings to be pulled down and the'land thrown 
into the street, but in this case full compensation must be 
paid. At present the Corporation have to take the expensive 
course of getting special Parliamentary powers for this. Con- 
trol is also given in another direction. No new street ex- 
ceeding 150 yards in length shall be laid out without a cross 
street. The necessity of this clause is proved by the exis- 
tence in the city of streets 500 yards long without a cross 
street. 

In certain directions the Corporation will have power to 
vary and reduce its demands upon builders. It may bargain 
with them for cheap parks and playgrounds. If the owner 
of an estate is prepared to give up one-tenth of the area as 
a playground or public garden, the Corporation may reward 
him by relaxing the requirements. Another section of the 
Bill says the Corporation may lay out streets with grass 
margins and plant with trees. 

Here, then, in the Bill we have indications of what the 
new Liverpool will be. It will be a city of wide main 
thoroughfares and cross arteries, possibly double the width 
in some cases of the Queen’s Drive, and, like that road, the 
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Every house will have its front garden, and by the aid of the 
General Powers’ Bill, which is also nearly through Parlia- 
ment, greater air space will be secured in new houses and a 
greater distance between back and back. Every new area 
will have its playground or park, and every new suburb will 
be laid out with convenience and regularity. Newer Liver- 
pool will, in fact, develop into model towns, like Port Sun- 
light and Bournville, though, alas! without their picturesque 
and varied architecture. But perhaps public taste will even 
insist also on an improvement in the houses themselves as 
well as in the streets. 

The prospect is a pleasant one. Liverpool is a long way | 
behind the great urban centres of the Continent. But it is 
ahead of the other cities of Great Britain in the steps it is 
taking to secure a healthy and beautiful town in the future. 
The Liverpool Bill was in Parliament before the Government 
Bill, and it makes for immediate progress. Liverpool will 
wait no longer. Extensive building operations are going on 
and are projected in the Garston, West Derby, Wavertree, 
and Walton districts. The city is expanding outwards, and 
the new expansion will be guided by new ideas and a better 
civic policy. 


THE GERMAN WORKMAN. 


From the report of Sir Francis Oppenheimer, the Consul- 
General, on the trade of Frankfort, it would appear that the 
German workman is allowed more individuality, and is 
therefore less disposed to be an inferior part in the great 
industrial machine. The Consul says:—There is a con- 
sensus of opinion that already to-day the German workman 
is no longer as efficient, certainly no longer as physically 
efficient, as formerly. Though the daily working hours have 
been reduced, and though wages have increased, the work- 
man accomplishes a less amount of work in the same time 
than he did formerly. The scarcity of labour has made 
the workman independent ; the older patriarchal ties between 
employer and employed are a thing of the past, few works 
only working with an old staff; the various insurances of 
which the workman profits by law have made him less keen. 
It is no rare occurrence that he leaves work which demands: 


a certain amount of skill and thought for ordinary routine 
work which is more easily accomplished. He absents himself 
from work for reasons which, but for the insurance, would 
formerly at least not have kept him at home. In spite of 
modern machinery and the abundant use of electricity, &c., 
the daily or weekly wage sheets show considerably increased 
figures as against formerly and that in spite of the fact that 
the disinclination to work, more especially amongst the 
younger workmen, has become so notorious that it is men- 


tioned as a characteristic of the times in the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Oppeln. 


GREAT CANADIAN : PROJECT. 


Ir is stated by Consul A. G. Seyfert that the crowning work 
of the first decade of the twentieth century for Canada will 
be the completion of the Dominion’s second transcontinental 
railway, and he gives the following account of the progress of 
this enterprise : — 

From Winnipeg to Edmonton the prairie section of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is practically completed. From Edmon- 
ton to the coast, a distance of 700 miles, through the moun- 
tains, it will take three years more to finish. The work is 
exceedingly difficult and expensive, much of it being between 
mountain passes and along the gorges of the Skeena River. 

Experience of the past has led the railway company to deal 
with great care about the future town sites along the new road. 
The company proposes to control as much as possible, not only 
the location of the sites for the towns, but also the laying-out 


and building of the future cities. On the prairie section nearly 


a hundred of these sites have been located, and all but a few 
on the north side of the railway. The main street of each town 
is to run at right angles with the track of the main line. All 
the lots are rectangular blocks. Parallel with the railway 
and adjoining the depédt right of way a long strip of land 
100 feet wide has been reserved by the company at each town 
site for the purpose of planting trees and shrubs to beautify 
the town, : 

The company will also impose building restrictions in all 
the towns. Along the main street and on the avenues close to 
the station on a given area no buildings will be allowed to 
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cost less than $1,000. No shops, livery stables or other noisy 
and disagreeable businesses will be allowed near the station. 
All such will be grouped in one block in a place convenient to 
the town. 

Prince Rupert, the Pacific terminal of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, is an island, The town is to be built on the slope of a 
mountain, whose grade begins a few hundred yards back from 
the shore line. It is alleged that for a harbour Prince Rupert 
has no equal on the Pacific coast. It is sheltered; its 
approaches are easy and free from all impediments of naviga- 
tion. The harbour is one to one and a half miles wide, and 
extends inland a distance of ten miles. Prince Rupert is the 
most exclusive place on the coast. People who have no busi- 
ness there are not allowed toland. The future city is not yet 
ready to receive anyone unless he is directly connected with 
the railway company. The Government and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific own all the water front, and no arrangements are 
completed for placing any property on the market. It is, 
however, announced semi-officially that the sale will take place 
in September next. 

The promoters of Prince Rupert expect the town to become 
a great factor in the Pacific commerce. They predict that in 
a quarter of a century it will be one of the leading seaports on 
the Pacific Ocean. Prince Rupert will be a day and a half 
nearer the Orient than Vancouver, and the steamship concern 
now allied to the Grand Trunk Railway system has announced 
that the moment the transcontinental line is completed it is 
ready to inaugurate a Prince Rupert-Hong Kong steamship 
service across the Pacific. 

It is gratifying to observe that such a great financial 
interest as the railroads is alive to the importance of the 
adoption in advance of a complete, well-considered plan for 
the development and beautifying of its right of way. 


TORONTO’S CITY ENGINEER. 


Tur Contract Record of Toronto publishes a portrait of 
Mr. C. H. Rust, City Engineer of Toronto, Ont., who 
was born in Essex, England, on December 25, 1852, He 
was educated at Brentwood Grammar school and began pro- 
fessional work under the late Mr. Frank Shanly. In 1877 


For Prices and 
Particulars 
apply Dept. A. 


he entered the City of Toronto’s service as rodman., In 
1881 he was promoted to the position of assistant engineer. 
In 1883 he was appointed by the late Mr. Redmond J. 
Brough assistant engineer in charge of sewers, which posi- 
tion he held until 1891, During this period Mr. Rust 
superintended the construction of 150 miles of sewers, From 
1887 until 1891 Mr. Rust was principal assistant, and in 
1892 was made acting chief engineer. Upon the appointment 
of Mr. Keating to the position of city engineer, he was made 
deputy city engineer. In February 1898 Mr. Rust was ap- 
pointed city engineer. Mr. Rust was elected a member of 
the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers in 1887, and in 
1901 was elected vice-president. In 1899 he was elected a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. In 
1902 and 1903 he was president of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements. Mr. Rust is also a member of the 
American Waterworks Association. It is to be seen there- 
fore that Mr. Rust has risen steadily in his profession from 
the first and has been highly honoured by his confréres. 


Ar Kidderminster County Court on Tuesday an unusual 
point was raised in the case brought by Arthur Wilks, a 
bricklayer, against his employer, Francis J. Cooke, of 
Hartlebury, says the Birmingham Daily Post. Mr. Weston, 
for the plaintiff, said Wilks lost a thumb while working for 
the respondent, who had behaved very kindly to him, pay- 
ing him half-wages while he was away from work, and then 
reinstating him at his original wages of 25s. a week. He 
now asked that the memorandum of agreement which had 
been drawn up between the parties should be registered in 
the Court, so that it could be used in the future if necessary. 
Mr. Danks, for respondent, said he objected to this, because, 
after all he had done for the plaintiff, if the application 
were granted it would be a judgment of the Court, and as 
such would be published in all the trade papers without 
explanation, and to the detriment of respondent. The Judge 
said he thought the registration should be made, but it would 
be hard on respondent if he should be advertised to all the 
world as having a judgment against him. He would order 
the register to be made, but would add a note that it was not 
to be published as a county court judgment. 
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SANITARY ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
THE annual report of the Council of the Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland has been issued. The report states 
that the resolution, passed at the Congress at Aberdeen, re- 
questing the Council to draw the attention of the Local 
Government Board to the fact that. large quantities of un- 
washed and filthy flocks are being sold to the public for 
bedding, furniture and cushion stuffing, and other upholster- 
ing purposes, and to urge the Board to bring the matter before 
Parliament, was duly communicated to the President of the 
Local Government Board and receipt of same acknowledged, 
but so far the matter had not been dealt with by Parliament. 
The resolution expressing the opinion that there is necessity 
for further legislation with the object of securing the purity 
and wholesomeness of our milk supply, and requesting the 
Council to consider ways and means for promoting said legisla- 
tion, was considered by the Council, and a sub-committee 
was appointed to deal with the matter and report. It was 
thereafter resolved, in view of the Bills.on milk supply which 
had been introduced in Parliament, to arrange for a discus- 
sion bearing on the question, with special reference to pro- 
spective legislation, at the annual Congress at Peebles, to 
take part in which discussion representatives of burghs and 
county councils.and of the dairy farming interest should be 
invited. The discussion had been duly arranged. The Council 
resolved that the sub-committee on examinations appointed 
last year. should be continued, with powers to proceed with 
the settling of the regulations for the examination and also 
with the initiation of approved courses of tuition in meat 
inspection. The invitations sent by the Council to the local 
authorities of Scotland to appoint delegates to represent them 
at the Congress at Peebles were accepted by 106 town and 
county councils, and the number of delegates appointed was 
241. There are, the report further states, 21 life members 
and 563 ordinary members of the Association, being a net 
increase in membership of 14. The amount of cash in hand 
and invested at August 3 last was 7721. 9s. 8d., compared with 
7561. 6s. 4d. at the close of last year’s accounts. The Council 
have nominated the following members of Council in place of 
those retiring by rotation :—President, Dr. Charles Temple- 
man, medical officer of health, Dundee; vice-presidents, 


Councillor W. F. Anderson, Glasgow, and Mr. Robert Lind- 
say, county sanitary inspector, Midlothian ; councillors—as 
a chairman of health committee, Bailie Alexander Donald, 
Airdrie ; as a medical officer of health, Dr. John T, Wilson, 
Lanarkshire ; as a sanitary inspector, Mr. Peter Fyfe, Glas- 
gow; as a burgh engineer, Mr. F. G. Holmes, C.E., Govan; 
as elected members, Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie, Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Gilbert Thomson, M.A., C.E., Glasgow. The Council 


| further recommended the election of the following office- 


bearers:—As president-elect, Councillor W. F. Anderson, 
Glasgow ; as secretary and treasurer, Mr. George Middleton, 
M.A., LL.B., Glasgow; as auditor, Mr. John J. D. 
Hourston, C.A., Glasgow. 


VACANT BUILDING SITES IN GLASGOW. 


THE special committee’s report states that “owing to the 
trend of legislation and the prospect of heavy land taxation, 
without doubt building land has very much fallen in value. 
It is to be remarked that the building trade, although now 
depressed, was for many years phenomenally prosperous, and 
while ground was fairly taken up from private owners the 


_ Corporation lands, being held for ransom prices, were little 


sought after. The arbitrary prices demanded for city 
ground and the mistaken views held by a section of the mem- 
bers of the Town Council are responsible for our present 
serious condition. The present members of Council are 
not responsible for the mischievous high-priced policy pur- 
sued and adhered to. This policy was initiated by the City 
Improvements Trust; they held up lands for impossible’ 
prices, and in that way seriously impaired the success and 
retarded the development and improvement of the city as a 
whole. This mistaken policy in a great measure is possibly 
responsible for the fact that we have a large number of 
unlet houses in Glasgow, besides leaving us with such a 
heavy handful of building ground. The opportunity has 


_ passed for turning that to immediate account, and the popu- 


lation has gone beyond the boundaries to find housing built, 
on cheaper ground. The city has held, and still holds, some 
200,000 or 300,000 square yards of convenient and desirable 
building ground uncovered. Meanwhile, even with a change 
of policy, little could be done in the way of turning our best 
and most convenient building land to good account.”’ 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this. Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to owr 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of «interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LHGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.@. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects im London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., wt 13 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bury.—Competitive designs for a new secondary school, 
An assessor will be appointed. Premiums, 50I., 251., and 
101. Conditions and instructions, plan of site, &c., from 
the Director of Education, 8 Bank Street, Bury. 

Carprrr.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T, M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Lispon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 

Romrorp (Essrx).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Sept. 15.—For the building of a school in Burn- 
ley Road. Each trade may be tendered for separately. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan, 
F.R.1.B.A., South Parade, Rochdale. 

Baru.—Sept. 7.-—For alterations and repairs to 24 and 
25 New Bond Street. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, architect, 
18 New Bond Street, Bath. 

Bussns-o’-TH’-Barn.—Sept. 5.—For mason and joinery 
work, either separately or in one tender, for the building 
of a new shippon at Grassington. Mr.' George Pattinson, 
Grassington, near Manchester. 

Biunspon Sr. Leonarp.—Sept. 


5.—For making addi- 


tions, &¢., at Grove House, Blunsdon St. Leonard, Wilts, 
Messrs. Drew & Sons, M.S.A., architects and surveyors, 
28 Regent Circus, Swindon. 

BripLIncron.—Sept. 8.-—For further repairs and point- 
Mr. George Hankinson,’ 


ing on the workhouse premises. 
elerk, Long Lane, Bridlington. 
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~~ Coventry.—Sept. 16.—For a new bakery to be erected at 
the union workhouse. Mr. T. F. ,Tickner, F.R.[.B.A., 
High Street Chambers, Coventry. . 4 

CraGHrap.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of an addition to 
club premises, consisting of a corrugated iron billiard-room 
with brick cellar under. Messrs. J. G. & R. G. Cowe, archi- 
tects, Chester-le-Street. : 

Dersy.—Sept. 7.—For the construction of six separator 
tanks and pump-house, together with all the necessary cul- 
verts, pipes, and other works connected therewith. Deposit 
51. Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, engineers, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. \ 

Hixerer.—Sept. 7.—For the rebuilding of farm buildings 
and repairs at East Culme Farm, near Cullompton Station. 
Mr. J. Jerman, architect, 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FarnsoroucH.—sept. 14.—For the erection of a 
children’s home at the workhouse, Farnborough. Deposit 
51. Apply before August 25 to Mr. John Ladds, architect, 
93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. 

Firet.—Sept. 14.—Yor new operating theatre at the Cot- 
tage Hospital, Fleet (Dr. Gilbert Wickham Memorial). Mr. 
John Love, M.S.A., The Terrace, Fleet. 

HamMMERWICH.—Sept. 19.—-For the erection of offices and 
cloakroom, also alterations and improvements at the Ham- 
merwich Council school (near Lichfield). Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County Educa- 
tion Offices, Stafford. 

Hertrorp.—Sept. 14.—For the erection and completion 
of a county record and strong room. Deposit 2]. 2s; Mr. 
Urban A, Smith, county surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, 
Hatfield. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 15.—For erecting new offices and resi- 
dence in Sligo, for the Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

TrELAND.—Sept. 17.—For building seventy-five single 
labourers’ cottages, for the Ballymahon Rural District Coun- 
cil, at no more than 1221. each. The Clerk to the Rural Dis- 
trict Council, Ballymahon. 

TRELAND.—Sept: 28.—For. the erection of 12 ‘“‘B”’ mar- 
ried soldiers’ quarters in: Newbridge Barracks, co. Kildare. 


Deposit 10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. _ 

Kernpau.—Sept. 11.—For the whole or separate) builders’ 
works required in the erection of additions to the rear of 
100 Highgate. Myr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, 
Kendal. 


KiIrkKBURTON (HupDDERSFIELD).—Sept. 5.—For erection 
of six. cottages, sett-paving road to boiler-house and exten- — 
sion, of stables, for the Storthes Hall Asylum committee of 
the West Riding County Council. Deposit 11, Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Lees.—Sept. 12.—For the adaptation of the Christian 
Brethren Congregational Chapel, as a board room and 
Council offices. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Whitehead & Platt, 
architects, High Street, Lees, Lanes. 


Leicester.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a superinten- 
dent’s house at the Beaumont Leys Farm bacterial works. 
Deposit 27. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.1.C.E., borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LetcuwortH.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of a County 
Council school at Letchworth Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
Deposit 21. 2s. The County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 


LypsBroox.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Lydbrook, near Ross, Gloucestershire. 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. M. Hy Medland, architect, 15 Clarenc 
Street, Gloucester. j 

Lonpon.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a new ward 
bloek, &c., at the isolation hospital, South Worple Way, 
Mortlake, S8.W. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the Council, the Council 
House, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. a 


MiLtTon Reers.—Sept.. 7.—For the erection of a store 
in Gas Road, The Surveyor, Town Hall, Milton Regis. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNnu.—Sept. 28,—For the construction 
and erection of a two-storey shed about 303 feet long and 
66 feet wide, together with an approach bridge, in connection 
with the quay improvement. The contract includes the 
steelwork, brickwork, reinforced concrete floor, rock asphalte 
pavings, roof coverings, sliding doors, glazing, &c. Deposit 
2l, 2s. Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or mantis 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from in. at less than one-third the cost of stone. 
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David Rowell & Co. have for many years been engaged in the manufacture - 
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PortsmMoutH.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of two pairs 
of dressing rooms at the North End Recreation Ground. 
The Borough.Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Rapcuirre.—Sept. 10.—For the construction of public 
conveniences and approach thereto at the Market Place, 
Radcliffe Bridge. The Council’s engineer at the Council’s 
Offices, Radcliffe. . 

' Royston.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of public baths, 
Park Street, Royston, Lancs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

ScoTtranp.—Sept. 5.—For various works in internal 
alterations to the County Buildings, High Street, Dumfer- 

line. Mr. T. Hyslop Ure, architect, 43:Carnegie Street, 
Dumferline. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 18.—For the following work, for the 
Rothesay Harbour Trust, viz. :—Contract No. 1—(a) The 
widening and extension of Albert pier in greenheart timber 
construction, or, as an alternative, in reinforced concrete 
construction ; (D) dredging about 7,000 cubic yards in con- 
nection therewith. Contract No. 2—(s) The widening of 
Albert Place, involving the construction of a new harbour 
wall and the filling with dry material between the old and 
new walls, and other street works connected therewith. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. each. Mr. J. B. Brodie, civil engineer, 141 
West George Street, Glasgow. 


ScoTtanD.—Sept. 15.—For the execution of the under- 
mentioned works by a utilisation of the materials of the 
existing unfinished iron bridge over the Caledonian Railway 
Co.’s line at Victoria Park, Leith, namely :—(1) The con- 
struction of a footbridge on the site of the bridge above 
referred to, and (2) a widening of junction bridge. Mr. 
J. R. Findlay, burgh surveyor, Burgh Surveyor’s Office, 
Leith. 

SHEEPRIDGE.—For the erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school, and alterations to the present chapel, Sheepridge, 
near Huddersfield. Forward names to Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. 


SHEERNESS.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of hall upon site 
at corner of High Street and St. George’s Road. Deposit 
10s. 6d. The Architect, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham, 
Kent. 


SourHwicx.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a police sta- 
tion at Southwick, West Sussex. Deposit 11. The County 
Surveyor, 22 Worthing Road, Horsham. ! 4 


SrokE-on-TrentT.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of build- 
ings in connection with the cottage homes of the union at 
Penkhull. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. C. Daniel, clerk, Union 
Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


SUMMERTOWN.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of the church 
of St. Stephen, Lonsdale Road, Summertown, Oxford. 
Deposit 51. 5s. Mr, A. Mardon Mowbray, architect, 117 St. 
Aldate’s Street, Oxford. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 12.—For the erection (under Part 3 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act) of 48 workmen’s 
dwellings at Tunstall. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph Spain, 
A.R.I,B.A., architect, 12 John Street, Sunderland. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 10.—For the construction of build- 
ings for plant, offices, boiler-house, and chimney, workshops, 
entrance gates, &c., at the Ayre’s Quay Works. The En- 
gineer’s Office, Hendon Gasworks, Commercial Road. 

Trpton.—Sept. 10.—For alterations and extension of the 
public offices, Owen Street. Deposit 1J. 1s. Mr. Wm. 
H. Jukes, engineer and surveyor, Surveyor’s Offices, Public 
Offices, Tipton. 


WaAKkEFIELD.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of a building at 
the filtration works, Jaw Hill, Kirkhamgate, and the supply 
of about twenty tons of special cast-iron flange pipes. Mr. 
C. Clemesha Smith, ‘M.I.C.E., the waterworks engineer, 
Town Hall, Wakefield. 

WateEs.—For the erection of ten cottages at Cross Hands. 
Mr. Charles 8. Thomas, M.S.A., 15 Wind Street, Swansea. 


Wates.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of a new building 
and adaptation of existing premises of the Newport 
Y.M.C.A. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. E. Compton, M.S.A., 
and Mesrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., architects, High 
Street, Newport, Mon. ; 

WatzEs.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a boys’ school, 
outbuildings, laundry, cooking kitchen, workshop, &c., at 
Godreaman, near Aberdare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. Deposit 21. 2s. with Mr. John 
Morris, director of education, Education Offices, Aberdare. 


ELECTRIC 


“| Glazed 


LOUISIANA 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


FINEST ‘*HYDRO~“’ MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—— MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ous THE’... 

@ 9 ® ® 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers : CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

» 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. & 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 

HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 

FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 
AGENTS: 


CHURCHILL & Sm for London, East Coast and] & 


South of Bristol Channel. 

Smita & TyreER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ** vavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL,. LIMMER, 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. | 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &e. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


old Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Works _ BRIDGWATER, 


__ Silver Medal, Paris, 1876. 
SOMERSET. 


Bricks. 


‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 
exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
ss without equal for He 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes. ae 


MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


LIMITED, 
35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


« WORKS. . 
LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


Telephone— 


Telegranis— ) 
1846 Avenue, 


“Enriching, London.” 
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Watus.—Sept. 9.—For the following works, for the Gla- | 
morgan County Council, viz. (Al) Hendre new school, at 
Penyrhéol, Caerphilly ; (2) alterations and additions to the 
Skewen Council school, near Neath; (3) alterations and 
additions to the Cadle Council school, Fforestfach, near 


‘TENDERS. 


BARNSTAPLE, 
For extensions to gasworks. Mr. SPENCER Epwarps, lhc 


Swansea; (4) additions and alterations to Rhydygwern 11 Cross Street, Barnstaple. | 

Council ubhool’: (5) additions and alterations to Radyr Direh 2572 0 0 
Council school ; (6) additions and alterations to St. George’s Karlee $8 ie ee 543 0 0 
Council school: Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan Buvaitr & Son, Barnstaple (accepted) . 534.0 0 


County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Sept. 10.—For pulling down and rebuilding 
18 and 19 Church Street, Cardiff. Deposit 2/1. 2s. Messrs. 
Veall:& Sant, architects, Cardiff. 


BATH. 


‘For shop front at No. 1 Saville Row, Bath, for Mr. G. 
Provost. Mr. Atrrep J. Taytor, architect, 18 New 


Watus.—Sept. 12.—For the erection and completion of Bond Street, Bath. Quantities by Messrs. Amor & 
twelve or more houses at Church Street, Ynysybwl, near Unprerwoop, Bath. 
Pontypridd. Mr. Wm. May, 13 Robert Street, Ynysybw!- Erwood & Morris . ‘ , q £695 0 0 

Wates.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of thirteen villas at Hayward & Wooster . ; 3 ; : 585 0 0 
Newbridge, Mon. Mr. A. J. Bowen, architect, Crown Wills & Sons. : ; : ; : 563 0 0 
Street; Crumlin. Howard, Sons & Parsons : : : 5 536 O O 

WeymoutH.—Sept. 7.—For the erection of a kitchen, Long & Sons . . . . . . i822. 0 ae 
alterations to bathrooms and the hot-water supply, and AntERY (accepted) . . 498 10 0 


external painting at the isolation hospital at Coldharbour 
Lane, Radipole, for the Rural District Council. The Care- 
taker, at the Hospital. 


BRISTOL. 
For office fittings for new premises at Corn Street, Bristol 
for the Union of London and Smiths Bank. 
Gane . " ; 
Wilkins & Son ; 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Lp. (accepted) 


£1,163 0 O 
974 0.0 


Owners of timber in different parts of the United States | | 304 0 0 


are organising associations to protect their holdings from 
fire. In the Pacific North-west, the Washington Forest Fire 
Association has elected officers at Seattle and begun work for 
the year with 3,000,000 acres under its care. The plans 


CARDIFF. 
For alterations and additions sat steam laundry, Minny 


include a system of patrol by rangers resembling the work Street. Mr. Henry Bupcsn, architect, 95 St. Mary 
done by the United States Forest Service in guarding against Street, Cardiff, 

and extinguishing fires. Organisations of similar kind are Hallett . . . . £785 0 0 
at work in Oregon and Idaho. In the latter State a portion Thomas & Co. 2 ee . : ‘ . aoe 7 Shea 
of the expense is borne by taxation and paid from the State Turner & Sons . : : : : : 648 0 0 
Treasury. A Western railroad company, which holds large Maggs & Co. . ; ; : : : : 645 0 0 
tracts of timber, has taken steps to guard its property from Evans & Bros. . ; . : : : 639 0 0 
fire, and during the short time that its plans have been in Gough Bros, : : : : : : 635 0 0 
operation 1t has met with most encouraging success. Beames ‘ : ; : : ; A 587 0 O 
Similar organisations are being effected in Maine and other Alliant: : : ; 567 7 8 
heavily wooded sections of the country. Morean, Macintosh Place > (accepted) . : 557 0 0 


QUARRIES 
| CORSA S PAE RK, 


FARLEIGH DOWA, & PRESERVING 


RADFORD, 
3 rasan DEPOTS 
G.W.R. Woeethourne Park. 
L.& S.W.R. Nine Elm 
132. Grosvenor! Rood, 
Pimlico, 


London Aas 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


FOR HARDENING em qualia WATERPROOFING, 


_HEAD OFFICES :- Varo, BATH. 


QUARRIES 


Box GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GR 
‘WESTWOOD GROUND. 


BUILDING MATERIBLS AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLAN ° 


LIVERPOOL — 
eee BUILDINGS, 
NGE ST, EAST, 
MANCHESTER — 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


For the effectual Protection and Preservi 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Woo 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rit 
Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varnishe 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each, °° Tins Free, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER'& GO,, Ltd., minster mitts, READIN 


HOT WATER 
52 HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syeter 


A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATID 


(REGISTERED). 


HEATING. 


PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. iY | 


E. ‘OLDROYD . & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEED 


eee 5 .Roubix Siding: Doors is Cs Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol, 
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, : ih rere ats et ‘ ee EAST ASHFORD. 
or erection of an office for the Inspector of Weights and | For drainage works, &c., at the isolation hospital. Mr. 
cap ae W:, T. Lockwoop, architect, 88 Foregate ls As WILDE, surveyor, Willsborough. ! 
Maynrs & Sons, Lrp., Chester (accepted) . £548 9 0 Se “h, Fp ECR eae mrt eo rate . : 
CREWE. Newerort, Willsborough, Kent (accepted) i 180 5 0 
For erecting Sunday-school, for trustees of the Trinity Wes- 
leyan Church. Mr. Francois P. Hatsatu, Victoria 
Chambers, Chapel Street, Southport. FOLKESTONE, 
1. H. & J. Jervis d . i : . £2353 17 0 For enlargement to Acrise and Paddlesworth Council School. 
Gresty . : 5 3 f ; : 2,113 5 6 Mr. W. H. Rosrnson, architect. 
Jones : : : : ; 3 2,054 5 0 Pir W.. & J. Clarkey,, : ; : ht £1,04717 «0 
Williams & Sons . ‘ ; : 5 ; 2,030 12 0 Mills : F : ‘ é : ; 1,035 0: 0 
Greenhalgh & Co., Ltd. . : ‘ : 1,993 0 0 Webster. , ee Sat foe ‘ : 966 0 O 
Micklewright & Sons , ' , ‘ ; O72 0.50 Clayson ; ; ; . ? ‘ . 903 0 0 
Birchall Bros. sare 1,951 4 0 Browning . ‘ ; : : ; ; 894 0 0 
Pratt Bros., Shavington, near Crewe (ac- Gates . A F , 4 : : F 845 18 6 
cepted) ; é Sie ; : : 1,806 10 0 Gosby : : : ? : : , 825 0 0 
Jenner ‘ ‘ : ; ; é 819 0 0 
DONCASTER. Barden & Head.) ache ena 797-0 0 
For construction of Marsh Gate bridge and road. Mr. Marx : ' af IEF Ae : 1/0) 060 
Epwarp Parry, engineer. Wise ; : f : 3 : 775.2 02.0 
Thorne & Son . : é : : fae 00,102 G& 11. Castle & Son. : ’ : . . 769 0 0 
Se ros i ee a 62,1980 0 Argar eee ee the ya eet 697 0 0 
Baker & Sons . ; ‘ 3 ; ; 60,648 18 7 EEtEs Bros. , Elham, near Canterbury 
Dixon. tess 5S,010 14" 4 (acctigted) ~( |.co9 Fee eer ener, 686 10 0 
Logan & Hemingway : 2 : 57,325 0 0 
Cleveland Bridge Co. i : ; ; 55,181 9 4 
Lamh : 2 : : ; ; Doel See Ola! 
Wrigley .. . ‘ ; ; : ‘ 54,884 1 4 HALLING. 
Kelletts . ; : : : : 54,598 5 4 | For erecting playshed and other improvements at Council 
Bott & Sounell. _ f : ; * 54,402 3 3 school, Mr. Wiirrip H. Rosrnson, architect. 
Scott : : : : : § : 53,752 16. 3 Baker & Son . ? ‘ 4 : é i £3797.070 
Moffatt. : s ; : 53,231 9 9 Langridge. : ; : ; . : 355 0 0 
Widnes Foundr y Co. . , é ; : 52,698 0 2 Roberts : ; . F : f : roFek ent Mea 8) 
Muirhead & Co. . . ; F : yA oleh OE Gates & Son . : , : ‘ é : 330 0 O 
Lovatt ¥ : : : ‘ : : 51,984 2 0 Sellick & Son . é : A : é é 310 10 O 
Firth ‘ , : 5 g ; : 51,948 9 2 Pearce & Sons - é i : - : SLO Oe 0 
Holmes & King. : ; 49,994 0 1 Barden & Head . : : : / : 310 0 0 
Arnotp & Son, Doncadies (accepted) ‘ 47,790 0 O Wilford : ; 310 0 O 
Nowell : ; : : f 5 ; 46,986 15 4 0 0 


Norman, H alling (recom ended : : 310 


MARSHALL & 60. 


Architectural Modellers, 


(LIMITED), Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS }/SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, Wh 
of every description. | 


4 WITCHELL& C2 
56 Ludgate Hill, Lqnoon ec) 


if ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS. 
Pa FintaLs, VANES, GRILLES, § 


‘ T Gares, RAILINGS, BALConiEs, 
Atte CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOR 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


& & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | eth pap eae , 
CONDUCTORS. 
FETTER LANE, E.C. ; ‘ Pee and Erectors, LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


§ Telegrams: “Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. W J F U R S E & Cc O 
e : a t | a 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
elegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Busi Line. ers, WER, AMOUY & Gh, 10, 


F MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Clothe eects ea eae ROnGE BUILDERS, BLACKBURN, STARLING & co. 


Rs Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIMITED, 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
W. FE. STANLEY & CO., Litd-s| HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING ROPE & TAPE ; 


13 Railway Approach, London Brdge, S.E. For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” LONDON OFFICE :-9 VICTORIA STREET, 3.W. 
CONDUCTORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS} \f¥ convuctor 


, Vi NOTTINGHAM, 
. PARTY a ‘WALLS 47 \ DUBLIN & HANLEY, 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Chimney Columns 
Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


and Repaired. No stop- 
LTD. 


page of Works required, 
352-364 EUSTON R »We 
OAD, NW.) 1 ONDON. 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 3 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
. Nottingham. 


Colliery Signals : 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E, 
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HAYLE. MELTON MOWBRAY. 
For building cattle house at Hallan Kean. Mr. Henry | For construction of sewerage works. 

Mappern, architect, Penzance. Southorn . , : : : ; ~ “S1S%S50 comme 
Harris’ < : ; L : : ., £180~ 0.0 Firth & Co. . ; : : : 18,088 2 10 
ened Wade. .e. ; ; : : 175 0 0 Johnson & Langley . ; : 17,663 0. 0 
Coombe & Rutter . 165 0 0 Johnson Bros. . : . : : 17,0120 at 
Bonn, Hayle (accepted) . : : : Z 131 10 0 Cottle ; : : ; ; 16,662 3 5 

t Pritchard & Go. ; f ; Z : 16,638 19 5 

ae Price & Co. : : : : ; > tt LOS A Dooce 

Denman . ; , ; : : : 16,206 15 5 

AGT OTe Nunn : , ; : 3 : 5 16,176%-a 56 

For erection of public house at Hutton, Weston-super-Mare, Brazicr : : ; , y 15,486 12 4 

for Messrs. G. & T. Spencer, Ltd., Bradford-on-Avon, Moran & Son . : : , ; 15,389 0.0 

Wilts. Mr. Aurrep J. Tayitor, M.S.A., architect, 18 Moss & Son. . : 14,035 14 0 

New Bond Street, Bath. Quantities by Messrs. Amor CrarKe, Melton Mowbray (accepted) i 13,987 14 1 

& Unprerwoop, Bath. 

Taylor & Son . : 4 : : . -* £1,800 07-0 
Ford & Sons . é ; : : ae O90 He OlacO 
Addicott . : ; ; ; F 1,576 15 0 MERE. 
C. & E. Stradling . 2 : 5 : 1,576 0 0O | For laying fourteen miles of cast-iron mains, Mr. W. PHELps, 
Howard, Sons & Parsons . : ‘ F 1,495 0 0 engineer, Shepton Mallet. Mr. J. McKenziz, surveyor, 
Mere. ae 
Robus , : ; : : . £6,925 0 0 
LONDON. Der Litte : ; : 4 ‘ ; é P 5,814 0 0 
For electric wiring of Messrs. Selfridge & Co.’s Store, Oxford Bird & Son . ; 3 : . ; - 9,424 0 0 
Street, W. Coles Bros. . : P : : . : 3,103 0 0 
Lander ° : . : ; ; 5,070 0 0 
Belshaw & Co. . ; : : tO, 004, 2020 ? 
Rashleigh Phipps & Co. . . . ~~. ~«©9,157 0 0 | Williams & Fay . ae : : 
Donnison, Sillem& Co. . °. . . 8800 6 0, Shooter . err , 
Drake& Gorham. = 0 8706 0 || | Cooper & Co... 
Rawlings Bros. . ‘ j ; 8,681 0 0 Wright & Son . : ; ; : ; 2,590 0 0 
Blackburn, Starling & Co. « : ; ‘ 8,074 0 0 Carder ae ; . R ; f aan ; 7 
Edmundson’s Corporation . : 3 ‘ 7,735 0 O Smith & Marc nant ; , 
Wisciionl 10s uae 7,200 0 0 Guppy & CHANT, Sherborne, Dorset (ac- 
Waring & Withers. : : : : 7,173 0 0 cepted). : : . j : . 2,150 0 0 
Duncan, Watson & Co. . : ‘ ; 6,874 0 O | For about 450 tons of cast-iron pipes and specials from 
Higgins & Griffiths . , : : ‘ 6,478 0 0 6 inches to 2 inches in diameter. Mr. W. PuHetps, 
Tyler & Freeman : . E ; 3 6,466 0 O engineer, Shepton Mallet. 
Lund Bros. & Co. : : ; j : 5,990 0 0 Holwell Iron Co. ‘ ; : . £2,915 0 0 
Foote & Milne . : ‘ : : 5,925 0 0 Jordans : é : 5 i P : 2,857 0 0 
Bowden & Co. . ; 5,620 0 0 | Cloake f : : ; : A ; 2,823 0 9 
Matcoitm & ALLAN, Glasgow (accepted) : 5,261 0 0 Stanton Ironworks  . . : ‘ j 2,692 0 0 


To Build Artistic Cottages Cheaply 
Architects should specify for 


Oetzmann’s 
Standardised Fittings. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF COMPLETE COTTAGE 
FURNISHING PLEASE SEE 


‘Bungalows and Cottage Homes.” 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


OETZMANN. & CO., Ltd., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


Wo. DUNCAN TUCKER & oONS, LO. 


vorrdinns: TOTTENHAM. N. 


JOIN ERY oF every oescriprion 
‘MOU LDINGS to awy pesicn 
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Watson & Co. 
Oakes & Co. 
Clay Cross Iron Co, 
Staveley Iron Co, 
Cochrane & Co. 


MOLESEY. 


For construction of storage reservoir and other works for the 


Metropolitan Water Board. 


Turner : 
Moran & Son... 
Kirk & Randall 
Neal 

Pearson & Son 
Monk & Newell 
Trentham 

Mowlem & Co. 

Aird & Sons 

Nunn & Co. 

Doewra & Son 
Moffat 

Byrom . 

Playfair & Toole 
Scott ; ; 
Scott & Middleton : 
Manders : 
Shellabear & Son 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 
Pattinson & Sons 
Holme & King 
Nott : 
Morrison & Mason 
Nowell 

Topham, Jones & Railton 
Nuttall & Co. . 
Rowlingsons & Co. . 


McAtrint & Sons, 25 Wictania Secot! 


S.W. (accepted) 


LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Security £4,432,626. 


. 45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
Head Offices ) 75 KING WILLIAM STREBT, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS- MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. | 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H, BE. GAZE, Ltd. Late 16 sags) 


Street, W. 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIVN, LONDON. 


r Telegraphic and Postal Address :— 5 : 
“MEALING BROS., SigH WYCOMBE.”) |E== a= 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


_ MEALING BROS. 


| Manufacturers of alt kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
“CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
moeawieo HALLS, 
a3 PARKS, &c. is 


Avenue Chair Works, - 
_ HIGH WYCOMBE. 


— MERE—continued. 


|Merchants. 


RHOS-ON-SEA. 


2,649 0 0 | For erection of pair of semi-detached villas, Everard Road. 
2631 0 0 Mr, A. M. Fow sr, jun., architect, Rhos-on-Sea. 
2 610 0) 0 H, Davies = ° £2,011 12 tl 
2.590 0 J. H. Hughes 1,842 15 0 
0) Fawcett 1,749 14 9 
2,521 0 0 | H. Hughes . 1,639 0 0 
Bond & Sons 625108 O 
J. O. Davies : 1,399.0 0 
Woop & Co, (accepted) 1,225 0 0 
SOUTHALL. 
faece ee For the supply and fixing of wrought-iron ornamental gates, 
¢ 00 &c. Mr. R. Brown, engineer. 
259,426 0 0 Fittings £1,027 0 0 
232,000 0 0 Caslake & Co. 996 0 0 
229,135 13 6 Elwood 983 0 0 
227,973 8 0 Hall 939 0 0 
227,154 14 8 Brown & Son ‘ 938 0 0 
224 898 0 0 Lockerbie & Wilkinson 919 0 0 
; Bayliss, Jones & phen: 906 0 0 
215,074 8 3 
Priest & Son 866: 0 0 
21302 1 3 
Hayward & Sons 780 0 0 
212,995 11 3 
Gratrix & Sons . -7735 0 O 
211,386 10 9 
Wheeler Bros. 747 0 0 
210,952 16 3 ; ; 
: Hill & Smith 742° 0 O 
209,877 0 0 ' 
Miller & Sons 738 0 0 
207,107 6 3 
Elwell 705 0 0 
205,882 17 8 | Mutzirnes, Bristol (accepted 633 0 0 
194.200 6 9 ULLINGS, Bristo (acer ) 
189,053 17 11 
185,828 5 9 SOUTHPORT. 
181,402 17 3 | For erection of Council school between Sefton Street and 
180,247 11 6 Linaker Street. 
178,453 1 6 Accepted tenders. 
76, (Olea! 0 John Marshall, brickwork, excavation, &c.. £4,130 0 0 
172,025 4 2 Wainwright, joinery . 5,895 0 0 
171,054 11 4 Ault & Sons, plumbing and glazing Te L70L S00 
167,856 15 7 James Marshall, slating and plastering 875 0 0 
161,846 15 3 Rimmer, stone work 620 0 0 
Schofield & Co., heating 413 10 6 
162,727 7 9 Nickson, painting 12°15 0 
TO @ 


HILL & SMITH) 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
es RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


Patentees, 
Manufacturers, 


AND 


ORS aah Pi 
If a copy of thle issue should 
reach you will you oblige us by 
carefully looking it through P 
Should you desire to bring your 


manufactures before 


ARCHITECTS, 


Surveyors, 
Builders, 
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UXBRIDGE. 
For works at fire station. 
Clayton £205 10 0 
C. J: Ward 185 9 O 
James 175 10 O 
Hamaton MALL Oe 0) 
JoJ. Ward 169: 0 0 
Try & Hancock 169 0 O 
Daniels & Son 168 0°70 
Humber ; 1507-7 73 
Perton & Co. . Oe 7a 
Axsspott & CHARLTON, Acton Lane (accepted) . 124 16 2 


WILLESDEN. 
For extension of subway at the London and North-Western 
Railway, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 


Trentham £7,035° 4 0 
Doewra & Son 5,586 17 0 
Mowlem & Co. 5,490 0 0 
Westminster Construction ey 5,060 0 O 
Monk & Newell . 4,678 14 0 
Davies 4,445 0 0 
Kelletts AoE = foe a! 
Brebner & Co. ASL 32 70200 
Brummell 4,051 2 4 
Parkinson 3,947 0 O 
Pedrette & Co. 3,762 9 3 
MuvrIrHEAD & Co., 35 Queen Wactoria Strect: 

E.C. (accepted) 3,678 6 10 


WREXHAM. 

For superheater, piping, &c., at electricity works. 
Cruse Controllable Superheate Co. £361 14 
Galloways ; Roe fk) 
Haigh & Co. . 
Adamson & Co. 
Musgrave & Sons . 


ine} 

H 

= 

(=) 
OnODOCCCO00Oo 


Danks 5 199 17 
McPhail & Simpson 188 15 
Sugden : LO 
Bolton & Co. . : 167 4 
Gorpon & Co., London (accepted) 165 5 


WALES. i 
For rebuilding shop at Pontlottyn. Mr. PR. Vivian seas 
architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 


W atkins £210 0 0 
Davies . 205. 0 0 
Rowe, Bargoed, Cardiff ‘(accepted) 


195 0 0 


WOKING. 
For construction of about eight miles of stoneware and cast- 
iron pipe sewers, manholes and pumping station in the 
Horsell district, for the Woking Urban District Council. 


Mr. G. J. WootpripGs, engineer to Council. Quantities 

by the engineer. 
Pethick Bros. £19,695 0 0 
Neal, Ltd. . 18,228 15 9 
Kayanagh & Co. 17,269 17 2 
Mowlem & Co, . 17,041 0 O 
Rutter 15,568 13 10 
Cotterton . 14,724 9 10 
Jackson 14,597 4 8 
Kelletts ~. 14,196 12 4 
Price & Co. 13,815 15 8 
Pritchard : 13,707 1 5 
Playfair & Toole 135,235 0 0 
Rayner ' 13,193 0 0 
Osenton 13,166 0 O 
Franks : 13,091 12 2 
Bell & Sons 13,070 18 4 
“Osman 12,987 12 9 
Dixon ‘ ; 12,760 0 O 
Moran & Sons. 12,537 0 O - 
Watson, jun. 12,475 10 5 
Smith & Co. 12,877 A139 
Murray & Co. 11,861 11 0 
Turner 11,793 10 6 
Pearce . 11,582 17 8 
Wilson, Border & Co, 11 4She 7s 
Brixey : 11,189 17 2 
Harpy & Co., Herne Bay (accepted) 10,937. 8 0 
Brebner & Gor 10,385 O 0 
Jerram : 103297. 187.5 
Engineer’s estiinete ; 15,500 0 0 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mussrs. Burnerr & Co., Castle Gate, Nottingham, have 
opened a builders’ department for the sale of builders’ iron- 
mongery, stoves, grates, &c. 

Messrs. Docker Bros., paint and varnish manufacturers, 
‘have removed their head offices to Metropolitan Road, Saltley, 
Birmingham, 


THE amount of the New Zealand imports during 1907 
increased by over 2,000,000/. The total in 1906 was 
14,078,565/., and 1907 16,223,326]. A large increase was in 
machinery. 


GEORCE JENNINGS, L” 


To His Hage 
KING. 


By Special Appointment 
— Sanitary Engineers — 


WATER CLOSETS, 


e The 


BATHS, LAVATORIES, 


We illustrate a new shop front with island show cases, 
just completed by Messrs. Parnall & Sons, Ltd., shop fitters, 
of Bristol, for Messrs. Evans & Allen, Ltd., of London 
House, Newport. The bases and pilasters are of polished 
emerald pearl granite, pilasters finished. at top with fine 
carved trusses ; the frieze is ornamented with moulded bars 
and glazed with bevelled plate glass; the woodwork is of 


solid oak, and the whole contract has been carried out in a 
first-class manner in an incredibly short space of time. As 
now completed, this is one of the finest shop fronts in South 


Wales. 


. 


63 to 67 Lambeth Palace Road, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone—680 HOP. 
Telegiente JENNINGS, LONDON.” 


URINALS, SINKS, 


GEYSERS, SEWAGE DISPOSAL APPARATUS. 


ee 


BELFAST CITY HALL 


ESTIMATES & DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED. 


Catalogues on application, 


THE WHOLE OF THE 

SANITARY FITTINGS 

IN THIS BUILDING 

WERE SUPPLIED BY 

BEC RGE pEN MING 
ae ETD; oe 


PARIS DEPOT: 
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Messrs. Arrwoop & Co., of Stourbridge, have secured the 
contract for the heating apparatus for the higher grade school 
at Wolverhampton. 


VARIETIES. 


A new parish church is to be erected at Napland, near 
Kendal. The estimated cost is 4,0001. 

ALTERATIONS and additions are contemplated at the town 
hall, Bridgwater. The estimated cost is about 8,500I. 

Tur boot factory at Bromsgrove of Mr. Victor Drury has 
been destroyed by fire. The estimated loss is 20,0001. 

Mr. Carneciz has offered 10,0007. to the Corporation of 
Stockport for the erection of a new library. The offer has 
been accepted. 

Tue Halfield Rural District Council have applied for a 
loan of 5,800/. for works for the sewage disposal of 
Littleheath. 

Tue Mile End Guardians, London, have decided to 
appoint an architect and surveyor to the Board in the 
place of Mr. J. M. Knight. 

Mr. E. B. B. Newton, the Paddington borough surveyor, 
has been elected President of the Metropolitan Association 
of Local Government Officers. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, who has given 15,000]. for the 
rebuilding of the Central Library, Fulham, S8.W., has just 
approved the plans which have been prepared by Mr. H. T. 
Hare, F.R.1I.B.A. 

In consequence of the high rates charged by the Metro- 
politan Water Board, Messrs. Pope & Sons, a firm with very 
extensive premises at Chiswick, have given instructions for 
wells to be sunk at those and their Hammersmith premises. 


Tue Luton Town Council have accepted the offer of Mr. 
Carnegie of 10,000/. towards the erection of a new public 
library. The question of seeking plans has been left to a 
committee. 

Tuer gale caused a big smash in Oxford Street on Tuesday 
afternoon, a huge plate-glass window at the Great Titchfield 
Street side of Messrs. Waring & Gillow’s premises being 
blown in. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


oyice & Works: 
iverside Works, 
casi’ Greenwich, S fos 
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rew Stee 
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Tur Leighton Buzzard Gas,Company, in order to aid the 
development of the town, has offered to present two acres of 
land to any firm that will build a factory on the site, but 
no applications for the ground have been made. 

Tue town clerk of Edinburgh have received about thirty 
applications for the vacant post of burgh engineer and 
master of works for the city. The salary is 600/. per annum, 
and this may rise in the discretion of the Corporation to 8001. 
per annum. 

Tue Sheffield Royal Infirmary is to be extended at a 
cost of 40,0001. Of this 22,0007. has now been subscribed. 


_ When the aggregate reaches 25,0001. the board will consider 


themselves in a position to make a start with the work. 
Operations, it is expected, will be begun in the spring. 
Plans have been prepared showing the old building recon- 
structed and a new portion added in such a way as to give 
accommodation for seventy additional patients. 

Tue Tonbridge Urban Council have decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for a loan of 6,200/. for the 
provision at the sewage works of a refuse destructor, filter 
beds, &c. The medical officer of health (Dr. J. Scott Tew) 
and the surveyor have been instructed to interview the Local 
Government Board upon the details of the scheme as soon 
as possible. 

Tue Postmaster-General has decided on the erection of 
new offices in Manor Gardens, Holloway, for the accommoda- 
tion of the money order department, at present housed in 
Queen Victoria Street. The building will not be ready until 
1911. ; 

CONSIDERABLE damage has been done by an outbreak of 
fire at the manufactory of Messrs. Arthur Jefferriss & Co., 
parquet floor makers, Grove Lane, Camberwell. The 
building occupied by them is stated to be 250 years old. 

Tue Surbiton Urban District Council have received 
twelve tenders for carrying out the new system of sewerage. 
The highest was 58,6161. and the lowest 39,9911. 

Mr. Joun Jonson, assistant manager of Messrs. Dick 
Kerr & Oo.’s electrical works, Preston, was working the 
switch on Wednesday afternoon when he suddenly screamed 
“Oh!” and fell back unconscious and died within a few 
seconds. As far as could be seen the switch was in perfect 
order, 


ee pes =n <= - 
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of his neck became swollen. 
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ORD COLLEGE SERIES, TRINITY.-NEW BUILDINGS— 
ee CHAPEL QUAD. 


S OF “E.C.”_ POWDER COMPANY, ues GREEN STREET 
a GREEN, NEAR DARTFOR 


CHALLIS HOUSE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
PROPOSED CHURCH HALL, HOLYHEAD. 


HOUSE AT PURLEY. 


Tur Ayr Auld Brig preservation executive committee on 
Monday issued a notice, signed by Mr. R. A. Oswald, of 
Auchencruive, the convener, stating that it had come to 
their knowledge that considerable portions of the oak cradles 
of the brig had from time to time been removed from the 
working operations or from the locked store in which the 
wood was deposited, and afterwards disposed of in Ayr or 
elsewhere. . The committee ask that anyone who has pur- 
chased or received such wood will return it, in whatever 
form it may now be, to the foreman at the brig within the 
next two weeks, otherwise, it is added, proceedings must be 
instituted for its recovery, all such wood having in the first 
instance been stolen. 


Tue difficulty of finding houses for tenants to be dis- 
turbed by the Corporation of Doncaster during the construc- 
tion of the new bridge at Marsh Gate Crossing is to be met 
by the erection of temporary dwellings, and the Corporation 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. W. 8. Arnold & Son 
to erect thirty temporary dwellings at a cost of 60/. each. 
Cottage houses are very scarce in all parts of the town, and 
~ as about 50,000/. is to be spent on the construction of the 
bridge, the influx of labourers will make a further demand 
on property of this class. 

Dr. G. Danrorp THomas recently held an inquest at 
Hampstead on Leonard Judge, aged twenty-six, an, architect 
and sanitary surveyor, who resided with his father, Mr. Mark 
Judge, at 4 Kingdon Road, Kilburn. The evidence showed 
that five weeks ago he contracted scarlet fever and the glands 
He declined to enter a hospital, 
_ but was regularly medically attended and was believed to be 


getting better, when he was seized with a sudden spasm. Dr. 
H. McNaughten Jones, who was called in, found the young 
man unconscious. He was breathing with great difficulty, 
and the doctor opened his windpipe. Recourse was also had, 
to artificial respiration, but death ensued within five minutes. 

Dr. Bernard H. Spilsby, pathologist at St. Mary’s Hospital, 

ascribed death to asphyxia due to the sudden spasm and 
swelling of the air passage, which closed the windpipe. Had 
Mr. Judge been in the hospital and tracheotomy been per- 
formed immediately, his life might have been saved. A 
verdict of death from natural causes was returned. 


TOWN-PLANNING IN SCOTLAND. 


THE autumn meeting of the Association of Burgh Officials in 
Scotland was held on Friday, at Ayr, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. James Annan, town clerk, Lanark. 

A paper by Mr. F. T. Cooper, K.C., on ‘‘ Town-Plan- 
ning,’’ was read. Town-planning, Mr. Cooper wrote, had 
been for some time in the air, and it might be said to have 
come to earth by the introduction of Mr. Burns’s Bill. It 
was very remarkable that such an important question 
should have been neglected for so long in this country. In 
early times the magistrates of royal burghs seemed to have 
exercised an undefined right of regulating matters within 
the burgh according to what they considered the necessities 
of the situation. If royal burghs had asserted their rights 
under their charters and immemorial custom, it was very 
doubtful if they would have required to obtain the minute 
Parliamentary powers which they now sought. The order of 
the magistrates would have sufficed. “For the development of 
a convenient. and healthy modern town three things were 
absolutely necessary :—(1) Its streets must be laid out in such 
directions as to give easy communication between one part 
and another, and of such width as to accommodate the traffic 
and to ensure proper circulation of air; (2) its houses must 
be constructed in such a way as not only to be safe as build- 
ings, but also sanitary ; (3) when the houses were built they 
must be maintained in such condition that they would be 
healthy buildings. The second requisite had been fairly re- 
cognised by the Dean of Guild Court rules and the third had 
been more or less efficiently enforced by the Public Health 
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Acts. But the first requisite had only been very imperfectly 
provided for up till the present time. It was not sufficient to 
say that all new roads must be of a certain minimum width, 
and that they shall not be formed so as to form culs de sac. 
Town-planning could never be satisfactory until the munici- 
pal authorities had complete power to fix where roads shall 
be laid out, and until the owners of land were prevented from 
laying out their respective properties solely with the object 
of taking the utmost possible value out of them without re- 
gard to the general convenience of the inhabitants of the 
town where the land was situated, and without consideration 
of how the laying out of their land might affect the develop- 
ment of the land of their neighbours. The essentials of 
town-planning were (1) that the laying out of streets should 
be carried out without. regard to whether the land was the 
property of one or of many proprietors, and (2) that provi- 
sion. should be made for giving compensation to. the owners 
of such lands as required to contribute an undue proportion 
to the provisions of streets. These propositions involved a 
considerable interference with what were called the ‘‘ rights ”’ 
of private property, and it was therefore necessary, to con- 
sider how the objects of town-planning could be achieved, 
and at the same time a guarantee given to the individual 
against harsh and unequal treatment. No better method 
seemed possible than that adopted in the Glasgow Buildings 
Regulation Act of 1900, and made optional in most of the 
burghs of Scotland by the Police Act of 1903, namely, the 
making of the Dean of Guild Court the authority for sanc- 
tioning the laying-out of streets. The next question was, 
who should be convened before the Court when an owner of 
land wished to get approval-of a scheme for laying-out his 
land in streets? It was obvious that in all cases the Town 
Council should be called in such an application, and there 
was a simple way of determining where the interest of owners 
would cease. All the proprietors within the area enclosed 
by existing roads should be convened. The Dean of Guild 
Court would have power to sanction the street as proposed 
by the owner who was applying for authority, or to insist 
on it being laid out in another position, and if the Court in- 
sisted on it being laid out in another position they should 
have the right to say whether the petitioning owner would 
be prejudiced by the alteration, and, if they decided that he 
would, to remit to arbitration to have it decided what loss 


| the petitioning owner would sustain. Town-planning did not 


consist solely of fixing where the streets in towns should be 
laid down. It also should determine where the parks and 
pleasure grounds of a community should be, and also where 
the public buildings should be placed. The Town Council, 
too, should have the power to acquire stances at the inter- 
section. of newly laid down streets, so that they might be 
used for open spaces or sites for public buildings. If such 
power existed there could be little doubt that the outskirts of 
our large towns would in a very few years present a far more 
attractive appearance than they did at present. It was too 
early to discuss how far Mr. Burns’s Bill, if passed into law, 
would achieve its object. It deserved the praise which was 
due to the first attempt to deal comprehensively with the sub- 
ject in this country. Its terms were very vague, and a great 
many of them were inapplicable to Scottish conditions. It 
was to be regretted that Scotland was not dealt with in a 
separate Bill. 
be mutilated and rendered hideous by being tacked on to 
the work of English draughtsmen ? 


THe Worcestershire education committee held a meeting 
on Saturday, at which it appeared that a great deal of build- 
ing work is now in hand, or is about to be undertaken on 
behalf of the committee. It was agreed to erect a secondary 
school at Bromsgrove to accommodate 150 children, and plans 
have also been passed for secondary schools at Evesham, 
where the cost will be 8,653/., and King’s Norton (14,3501). 
A tender of 17,5711. for a secondary school at Yardley was 
accepted. In the Hales Owen district there is to be a new 
school to accommodate 748 children, at an expenditure of 
7,2501., and at Cradley notice has been given of the autho- 
rity’s intention to build an elementary school for about 400 
boys, and to extend the Council school by providing ad- 
ditional accommodation for 150 girls and 60 infants. The 
area to be served by the new school at Malvern Link will be 
the urban district of Malvern, and the cost of the buildings 
will work out at about 91. 9s. per place. Other recommenda- 
tions which were passed by the committee involve the erection 
of a school at Stourbridge for 250 children, with provision 
for extension up to 400, and the provision at Lye of a junior 
mixed school for 300 children, 
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STATE OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS.* 


Ever since the year 1830, when the dramatic success of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway first revealed 
to a generation less accustomed than our own to revolu- 
tionary advances in material efficiency the startling improve- 
ments in transport that railways were about to effect, 
theorists have discussed the question whether State or private 
ownership of railways be in the abstract the more desirable. 
But it is safe to say that in no country has the practical 
question, ‘ Shall the State own or not own the railways?’ 

een decided on abstract considerations. The dominant 
considerations have always been the historical, political, and 
economic position of the particular country at the time when 
the question came up in concrete shape for decision. 

Public ownership of railways is in theory irrefragable. 
Railways are a public service; it is right that they should 
be operated by public servants in the public interest. Un- 
fortunately, especially in democratically organised com- 
munities, the facts have not infrequently refused to fit the 
theories, and the public servants have allowed, or been con- 
strained to allow, the railways to be run, not in the per- 
manent interest of the community as a whole, but in the 
temporary interest of that portion of the community which 
at the moment could exert the most strenuous pressure. 

It is sometimes conceded that improper exercise of 
_ political influence may be a real danger where railways are 
managed under a parliamentary régime by a Minister 
directly responsible to Parliament; but that difficulty, it is 
said, can be got over by the appointment of an independent 
Commission entirely outside the political arena. History 
does not altogether justify the contention. The last report 
of the Victorian State Railways gives a list of seven 
branches, with an aggregate length of 46 miles, constructed 
under the Commissioner régime at a cost of 387,000/., which 
are now closed for traffic and abandoned because the gross 
receipts failed even to cover the out-of-pocket working ex- 
penses. It is not alleged, nor is it a fact, that those lines 
were constructed in consequence of any error of judgment 


* From the Presidential Address of Mr. W. M. Acworth, M.A., in 
the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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on the part of the commissioners. But in truth it is m- 
herently impossible to use a, commission to protect a com- 
munity against itself. In theory a commission might bea 
despot perfectly benevolent and perfectly intelligent; in 
that case, however, it can hardly be said that the nation 
manages its own railways. But of course any such idea is 
practically impossible, because despots, however benevolent 
and intelligent, cannot be made to fit into the framework 
of an Anglo-Saxon constitution. In practical life the Rail- 
way Commission must be responsible to someone, and that 
someone can only be a member of the political Government 
of the day. 

I have indicated what in America, where the subject is 
much more carefully considered than here, is regarded as 
a great obstacle to a State railway system; but I have 
pointed out also that it is quite possible that statesmen 
fully alive to the dangers may yet find themselves con- 
strained to risk them unless some satisfactory method of 
controlling private railway enterprise can be found. I do 
not think it can be considered that this has been done in 
England at the present time. In the main we have relied 
on the force of competition to secure for us reasonable service 
at not unreasonable rates; and as I still cherish a long- 
formed belief that English railways.are on the whole among 
the best, if not actually the best, in the world, I am far 
from saying that competition has not done its work well. 
But competition is an instrument that is at this moment 
breaking in our hands. Within quite a few years the South- 
Eastern Railway was united with the Chatham, the Great 
Southern has obtained a monopoly over a large part of 
Iveland, in Scotland the Caledonian and the North British, 
the Highland and the Great Northern have in very great 
measure ceased to compete. If the present proposals for 
the working union of the Great Eastern, the Great Northern, 
and the Great Central go through, competition in the East 
of England will be absolutely non-existent from the Channel 
to the Tweed. And one can hardly suppose that matters 
will stop there. In fact, since this address was in type a 
comprehensive scheme of arrangement..for a long term of 
years between the London and North-Western and the Mid- 
land has been announced. We must, I think, assume that 
competition, which has done good work for the public in its 
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day, is practically ceasing to have any real operation in 
regulating English railways. 
a ae athe bare ey we must fall back on Govern- 
ment ; but how shall a Government exercise its functions ? 
Regulation may be legislative, judicial, executive, or, as 
usually happens in practice, a combination of all three. 
But we may notice that, as Mr. Adams points out, in Anglo- 
Saxon countries it is the legislature and the judicature that 
are predominant, whereas in a country like France, which 
though a democracy is bureaucratically organised, it is 
executive regulation that is most important. Now, the 
capacity of the legislature to regulate -is strictly limited, it 
can lay down general rules, it can, so to speak, provide 
a framework, but it cannot decide ad hoc how to fit into that 
framework the innumerable questions that come up for 
practical decision day by day. 
The capacity of the Law Courts to regulate is even more 
strictly limited. For not only is it confined within the 
precise limits of the jurisdiction expressly conferred upon 
it by the legislature, but further, by the necessity of the 
case, a court of law can only decide the particular case 
brought before it; a hundred other cases, equally important 
in principle, and perhaps more important in practice, may 
never ‘be brought before ‘it at all. Even if the court had 
decided all the principles, it has no machinery to secure 
their application to any other case than the one particular 
case on which judgment was given. There was a case 
decided thirty years ago by our Railway Commission, the 
principle of which, had it been generally applied throughout 
the country, would have revolutionised the whole carrying 
business of Great Britain. It has not been so applied, to 
the great advantage in my judgment of English trade. 
Further, the great bulk of the cases which make up the 
practical work of a railway :—‘“ What is a reasonable rate, 
having regard to all the circumstances, present and prospec- 
tive, of the case? Would’ it be reasonable to run a new 
train or to take off an old one? Would it be reasonable to 
open a new station, to extend the area of free cartage, and 
the like?”’ All these are questions of discretion, of com- 
mercial instinct. they can only be answered with a “ Pro- 
bably on the whole,’’ not with a categorical “‘ Yes ”’ or “No,” 
and they are absolutely unsuitable for datateninstice by the 
positive methods 6f the Law Court with its precisely defined 


issues, its sworn evidence, and its rigorous exclusion of 
what, while the lawyer describes it as irrelevant, is often 
precisely the class of consideration which would determine 
one way or other the decision of the practical man of 
business. : 

It seems to me, therefore, that both in England. and in ~ 
America we must expect to see in the near future a con- 
siderable development of executive government control over 
railways. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the form that 
control should take, but one or two general observations seem 
worth making. The leading example of executive control 
is France; in that country the system is worked out with all 
the French neatness and all the.French logic. But it is. 
impossible to imagine the French principle being trans- 
planted here. For one thing, the whole French railway 
finance rests upon the guarantee of the Government. The 
French Government pays, or at least is liable to pay, the 
piper, and has therefore the right to call the tune. The 
English Government has not paid, and does not propose to 
pay, and its claim to call the tune is therefore much less. 
Morally the French Government has a right—so far at least 
as the railway shareholders are concerned—to call on a 
French company to carry workmen at a loss; morally, in 
my judgment at least, the English Government has no such 
right. But there is a further objection to the French 
system; the officers of the French companies have on their 
own responsibility to form their own decisions, and then the 
officers of the French Government have, also on their own 
responsibility, to decide whether the decision of the com- 
pany’s officer ‘shall be allowed to take effect or not. The 
company’s officer has the most knowledge and the most 
interest in deciding rightly, but the Government official has 
the supreme power. The system has worked—largely, I 
think, because the principal officers of the companies have 
been trained as Government servants in one or other of the 
great Engineering Corps, des Mines or des Ponts et 
Chaussées. But it is vicious in principle, and in any case 
would not bear transplanting. 

What we need is a system under which the responsibility 
rests, as at present, with a single man (let us call him the 
gener -al manager), and he does what he on the whole decides 
to be best, subject however to this: that if he does what m 
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reasonable man could do, or refuses to do what any 
yeasonable man would do, there shall be a power behind tu 
restrain, or, as the case may be, to compel him. And thar 
power may, I think, safely be simply the Minister—let us 
call him the President of the Board of Trade. For, be it 
observed, the question for him is not the exceedingly diffi- 
cult and complicated question, “ What 3 is best to be done ?’’ 
but the quite simple question, “Is the decision come to 
which I am asked to-reverse so obviously wrong that no 
reasonable man could honestly make it ?”’ 

And even this comparatively simple question the Presi- 
dent would not be expected to decided unaided. He will 
need competent advisory bodies. Railway history shows two 
such bodies that have been. eminently successful—the 
Prussian State Railway Councils and the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission. Wholly unlike in most respects, 
they are yet alike in this: their proceedings are public, their 
conclusions are published, and those conclusions have no 
mandatory force whatever. And it is to these causes that, 
in my judgment, their success, which is undeniable, is 
mainly due. Let me describe both bodies a little more at 
length. 

There are in Prussia a number (about ten, I think) of 
District Railway Councils, and there is also one National 
Council; they consist of a certain number of representative 
traders, manufacturers, agriculturists, and the like, 
together with a certain number of Government nominees, 
and the railway officials concerned take part in their pro- 
ceedings, but without votes. The councils meet three or 
four times’ a year, their agenda paper is prepared and 
circulated in- advance, and all proposed changes of general 
interest, whether in rates or in service, are brought before 
them, from the railway side or the public side, as the case 
may be. The decision of the council is then available for 
information of the Minister and his subordinates, but, as 
has been said, it binds nobody. 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commission is a body of 
three persons, usually one lawyer, one engineer, and one 
man of business, appointed for a term of years by the 
Governor of the State. Originally the powers of this com- 
mission were confined to the expression of opinion. If a 
trade, or a locality, or indeed a single individual, thought 
he was being treated badly by the Massachusetts Railroad, 


‘company is of necessity timorous in confronting 


he could complain to the commission, his complaint was 
heard in public, the answer of the railway company was 


made there and then, and thereupon the commissioners ex- 
pressed their reasoned opinion. The system has existed now 
for more than thirty years, and it is safe to say that, with 
negligible exceptions, if the commission expresses the 
opinion that the railroad is in the right the applicant 
accepts it; if the commission says that the applicant has a 
real grievance, the railroad promptly redresses it on the 
{anes which the commissioners’ opinion has indicated. The 
success of the commission in gaining the confidence of both 
sides has been so great that of late years its powers have 
been extended, and it has been given, for example, authority 
tv control the issue of new capital and the construction of 
new lines. But on the question with which we are specially 
concerned here, the conduct of existing railway companies 
as public servants, it cén still do nothing but express ap 
opinion, and it may be added that the commission itself has 
more than once objected to any extension of that power. 

Mr. Adams, from whom I have already quoted, was the 
first chairman of the commission. He has described their 
position as resting “on the one great social feature which 
distinguishes modern civilisation from any other of which 
we have a record, the eventual supremacy of an enlightened 
public opinion.’? That public opinion is supreme in this 
country few would be found to deny; that public opinion 
in railway matters is enlightened few would care to assert. 
But given the enlightened public opinion one can hardly 
doubt that it will secure not merely eventual but immediate 
Supremacy. In truth, as Bagehot once pointed out, a great 
public 
opinion. It is so large that it must have many enemies, 
aad its business is so extended that it offers innumerable 
marks to shoot at. It is much more likely to make, for the 
sake of peace, concessions that ought not to be made than it 
is to resist a demand that reasonable men with no personal 
interest in the matter publicly declare to be such as ought 
tightly to be conceded. 

To sum up in a sentence the lesson which I think the 
history we have been considering conveys, it is this :—Closer 
connection than has hitherto existed between the State and 
its railways has got to come, both in this country and in 
the United States. Hitherto in Anglo-Saxon democrucies 
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neither State ownership nor State control has been over- 
successful. The best success has been obtained by relying 
for control, not on the constable, but on the eventuar 
supremacy of an enlightened public opinion. Nearly twenty 
years ago, in the pages of the Economic Journal, I appealed 
to English economists to give us a serious study of what 
the Americans call the transportation problem in its broad 
economic and political aspects. Since then half a dozen 
partisan works have appeared on the subject, not one of 
them, in my judgment, worth the paper on which it is 
printed; but not a single serious work by a trained 
economist. And yet such a work is to-day needed more than 
ever. Let me once more appeal to some of. our younger 
men to come forward, stop the gap, and enlighten public 
opinion. 


QUEEN VICTORIA SCHOOL, DUNBLANE. 


THe Queen Victoria Memorial School for the Sons of 
Soldiers and Sailors, standing beside the old Roman vwoad 
to Braco and the Roman camp, lies just a mile and a half 
north of Dunblane Station. It will be formally opened by 
King Edward during the last week of this month. 

The school, says the Glasgow Herald, is not an elegant 
building as far as architectural features are concerned ; lines 
of grace and attractiveness have been sacrificed to the claims 
of utility and ample accommodiation. This is no fault of 
its designer, who, having schemed a building three storeys 
high, was called upon to add at the last moment an addi- 
tional storey to the building. This accounts tc some extent 
for the singularly heavy appearance of the outer walls. 
But, however greatly the school may be criticised for lack 
of external beauty, nothing but the highest praise can be 
given for the excellence of all within, whether space, light, 
or convenience be taken into account. Many a building 
of this kind has been cramped within for the sake of external 
attractiveness. But this charge cannot be laid against the 
new school for the sons of soldiers and sailors at Dunblane. 
When these lads come to their quarters they will find that 
all has been done for their well-being that skill, forethought, 
and modern appliances can supply. The whole building is 
planned on admirable scientific lines, and the King will find 
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the. most admirable school of its kind in the country ready 
to receive his royal approval when he comes to Dunblane 
in a few weeks’ time. 

The school is a brick building, but no brick is visible, 
the outer walls being covered with rough-cast finishing, 
necessary in the case of so exposed a building subject te all 
the storms that blow down from the surrounding hills. But 
the pillars of the main doorway, the balcony above, and 
parapet running along the front, are of hard freestone. 
Above the front doorway are carved the royal arms and 
the royal arms of Scotland. On each side of this entrance 
stones bear the arms of the counties of Perth and Stirling, 
and, higher up on this face of the building, are the arms 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee. Semi- 
circular steps lead into the entrance hall or yestibule, in 
which are seven stone arches of Overwood stone, with carved 
bosses in a floriated design. Within these arches are ornate 
wooden screens filled with leaded glass. On the left is 
situated the board-room with mahogany panelling 7 feet 
6 inches high. To the right of the vestibule lies the office, 
of more simple design than the board-room. 

Passing on through finely designed swing doors the great 
corridor on the ground is crossed and swing doors of similar 
design to those in the vestibule lead into the reception hall, 
46 feet long and 30 feet broad. This hall is a very hand- 
some apartment of ample width and depth, with pitch pine 
flooring, highly polished pitch pine panelling 4 feet 6 inches 
high, lightly stained walls that catch the ight from large 
roof-lights, and a finely moulded ceiling. It is hoped that 
two suits of old armour may be secured for the decoration 
of this hall, together with regimental flags and trophies. 
The hall may probably be used, when not required for any 
special purpose, as a gymnasium. Double swing doors (it 
may be mentioned here that all the doors in the building are 
hung on the swing and self-closing principle) lead into the 
great dining hall—a spacious apartment 66 feet long and 
36 feet broad, down which run two rows of rounded pillars, 
their bases square and panelled. The panelling in this hall 
is of African mahogany, varnished. This wood so treated 
gives a particularly bright appearance to this great room. 
The ceiling and upper walls are simply treated with white 
sanitary distemper, and wide skylights give abundance of 
daylight to the hall. Behind lies the kitchen, with great 
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central range, where all the cooking is done by steam. The 
boys when in the dining hall are seated in sections of twelve, 
and from each section an orderly—one of the boys them- 
selves—is appointed each day to go to the “ serving lobbies ”’ 
(on each side of the kitchen) and earry the food from there 
to the tables in the hall. . By this method all confusion and 
delay is avoided. No boys enter the kitchen itself at any 
time. Beyond the kitchen lie extensive larders, and attached 
are the storerooms. ‘The servants’ quarters, quite separate 
from the rest of the building, are entered by a stairway 
from the corridor outside the kitchen. These apartments 
are fitted up with every comfort and convenience, and are 
complete in themselves. Here are well-lit sitting-rooms, 
bed-rooms, bath-rooms, &c., which have private. access to 
the grounds behind by a broad flight of steps and balcony. 

Two long corridors run down on each side of the great 
dining hall from the kitchen to the reception hall and front 
of the building. From these corridors open the various 
class-rooms, six in number, where the boys will spend the 
greater part of the day during term time. These class- 
rooms are lined with polished Carolina pine, and the walls 
above aré white—as all the walls in the main building are 
—to reflect the light from the broad, high windows. Room 
is separated from room by light, sound-proof wooden parti- 
tions, the upper parts glazed. The teacher’s desk, in accord- 
ance with the new War Office regulations, is raised from 
the ground, and from this rostrum the teacher is able to 
see all his scholars, At the end of each class-room corridor 
is situated a sewing-room, where the boys will be taught to 
repair their own clothes. Near these rooms is placed the 
quartermaster’s store, from which all clothing is issued to 
new boys on entering the school, and where new garments 
will be supplied in place of those that become worn. 

On the left of the main entrance of the school, having 
access from the main corridor on the ground floor by a 
private stairway, is situated the fine suite of apartments 
provided for the headmaster; On the opposite side of the 

-entrance hall, and corresponding in every detail with the 
apartments of the headmaster, are the rooms set apart for 
the quartermaster. At each end of this main corridor the 
boys’ cloak-rooifis are situated. Hach corridor is tiled and 
is fireproof. All the pipes throughout the school, whether 
for gas or water, are exposed, and two powerful hydraulic 
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lifts connect the basement of the school with all the upper 
floors at the back, and in front wide stone stairways give 
access to the woper rooms and dormitories. 

The higher storeys of the building are devoted nearly 
entirely to six large dormitories holding thirty-four beds in 
each, to two holding twenty-four beds, and-to two holding 
fourteen beds. These sleeping rooms are wide and lofty, 
with as many, windows as there are beds, and present an 
appearance of brightness and freshness. Within easy reach 
of the several dormitories are the bath-rooms and lavatories, 
with fixed hand basins. The bath-rooms are fitted with both 
ordinary and spray baths, and are tiled. The basement of 
the building contains the washing and laundry departments. 
The most modern machinery has been installed. The school 
is lighted throughout by gas, the dormitory lights being con- 
trolled by the dormitory monitor from just within the door- 
way of the room. The building is heated throughout by 
hot water. The only wooden flooring used is that in the 
halls and dormitories. Elsewhere in the school the paving 
is of concrete or tiles. 

To the east of the building, some hundred yards or more 
away, are situated the staff quarters, consisting of eleven 
houses of four rooms and kitchen each and. one of five rooms 
and kitchen, A commodious villa also stands in the grounds 
for the accommodation of the adjutant.. To the south of 
the school a large portion of the ground has been levelled 
up and surfaced with ashes and fine sand to serve the 
purpose of a drill ground. On the north side lie wide cricket 
and football fields, carefully drained and turfed, to give 
access to which a specially-constructed bridge, broad enough 
to allow squads to be marched from the school to the playing 
fields, has been built over the Scouring Burn, which flows 
through the grounds. When the grounds are planted they 
will lose the bare appearance they have at present. 

The building is from plans by Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
architect, Glasgow. The contractors for the building and 
laying out of the grounds are Messrs. G. & A. Cousin, Alloa 
and Edinburgh. The plan of: the grounds is by Mr. 
M‘Hattie, chief gardener for the city of Edinburgh. The 
engineer for the water supply is Mr. R. M. Christie, C.E., 
Dunblane, and the contractors Messrs. Casey & Darragh, 
Stirling. Mr. George Kermack is master of works for the 
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FOREIGNERS’ FACTORIES IN ENGLAND. 


Brittsu architects and British property agents are already 
in a position to supply facts illustrative of the new situation 
which has arisen. A member of the Morning Post staff was 
informed by a representative of the well-known firm of 
Charles Heathcote & Sons, architects, of Manchester and 
London, that they have actually executed orders for the 
building of new premises for foreign firms in this country 
who want to comply with the requirements of the Patents 
Act, and that eager inquiries as to suitable sites for new 
factories in this country are being made on behalf of other 
foreign manufacturers. Messrs. Heathcote designed some 
time ago a new chemical factory at Ellesmere Port for 
Messrs. Meister Lucius & Bruning, Ltd., of Germany. 
This great concern has a capital of about 11,000,0002., and 
its works for the production of synthetic indigo according 
to their special patent are now in full operation in this 
country. With the exception of a few German oversmen 
all the workers employed are English. The architects, of 
course, were English, the building materials were mainly 
English, and a good deal of the plant was also of British 
manufacture. 

“T quote this to you as a typical case,’’ Messrs. Heath- 
cote’s representative remarked. “The building alone cost 
over 30,0007. Among new buildings which we have recently 
carried out for firms originally of foreign origin establishing 
themselves in this country are the Westinghouse Hlectric 
Works, Trafford Park (50,0001.); the Electric Car Com- 
pany’s. works, Trafford Park (20,000/.); the National 
Radiator Company’s works, Hull (55,0001.); and Owen’s 
European Bottle Works (20,000/.). All these are American 
firms, but we continue to have inquiries from Germans as to 
desirable sites and how they may best be utilised. The 
Germans have shown a certain disposition to hang back. 
They are apparently animated by some amount of scepticism 
as to whether a Free Trade Government is really in earnest 
in pushing forward this measure of Protection. They have 
been hoping for some sort of arrangement or for an exten- 
sion of time, and they have even been endeavouring to 
devise methods whereby the new Act may be dodged and 
rendered nugatory.”’ 

“Do you think they are becoming convinced that we 
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commercial and industrial destinies. 
are still temporising. 


into line. 


feel that the English market for their goods is worth pre- 
serving they are most anxious not to run any risk of losing 
it: 9 

The representative of Messrs. Heathcote further pointed » 
out that the tendency for the foreign manufacturer who- 


under the compelling influence of the Patents Act is seeking’ 
a permanent foothold in England is to select the district. 


most suitable to the development of his business. As far 


as possible he wants cheap land (if he means to build), and’ 
he also has special regard to available means of transport. — 


“The North rather than the South will immediately 
benefit,’ said this gentleman. 
many new factories established in the neighbourhood of 
London. The inquiries we have had rather go to show that 
the North of England, and Lancashire in particular, will 
be the future happy hunting-ground. The main fact is 


that whatever happens British labour ought to benefit. I 
think we are on the threshold of a great experiment, and’ 


its development must be left to the future. Many 
exaggerated statements have been made as to its probable 
effects, and it would certainly be extremely rash on the part 
of anyone to pin himself down to figures. British manufac- 


| turers have still to realise the practical and economic aspects 


of foreign competition when it has actually invaded their 


own particular territory, when no question of advantage to 


the foreigner can arise, and there is a fair fight on British 
soil for British custom.’’ 
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— Well, I think they are gradually being » 
robbed of their scepticism. They find it rather difficult to. 
seriously accept John Bull as a Protectionist, especially . 
when Liberal and Free Trade statesmen are guiding his — 
A good many of them | 
But the more farseeing—and the 
Germans are certainly not lacking in foresight—are coming 
Where they do not see the need for acquiring - 
premises of their own they are endeavouring to come to. 
arrangements with English manufacturers to share a portion - 
- of their works, so that the allegation may not be brought- 
against their patented products that they have been ‘ mainly 
manufactured’ outside the United Kingdom. Where they ’ 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


_ In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd.. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*% As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., 1t is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Carpirr.—Noy. 1,—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Consntt (DurHAM).—Competitive plans for new schools. 
Particulars from Rev. E. B. Storr, 49 Oakwood Road, 
Blackhill, co. Durham. ° 

Lispon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 


Romrorp (Essex).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. ‘ 

CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ArpstEy.—Sept. 24.—For the builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber,- constructional steelwork, painter, and _plas- 
terer’s work required in connection with the erection of a 
new school at Ardsley, West Riding. Deposit 11. Mr. A. B. 
Linford, architect, Wombwell, near Barnsley. West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Auptey.—Sept. 17.—For erection and completion of a 
Council school for about 280 children at Wood Lane, Audley, 
Staffordshire. Deposit 11. 1s. Apply to Mr. Graham Bal- 
four, director of education, County Education Offices, Staf- 
ford. 

Bacur.—Sept. 15.—For the building of a school in Burn- 
ley Road. Each trade may be tendered for separately. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan, 
F.R.1.B.A., South Parade, Rochdale. 

Be.rasr.—Sept. 16.—For erection of two detached, villas 
at Knockdene Park, Knock. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 
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BrverLey.—Sept. 23.—For all trades, with the exception 
of ironwork, in connection with the renewal of platform 
roofing at Beverley Station (Yorks), for the Directors of the 
North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the Com- 
pany’s architect, York. 

BrrmincHam.—Sept. 12,—For erection of a fire-station 
at the corner of Albion Street and Legge Lane. Deposit 
31. 3s. Mr. Thomas G. Price, M.S8.A., architect, Union 
Chambers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham, 

BropswortH (Yor«Ks).—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist school. Deposit 1l..1s. Mr, H. Beck, architect, 
Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster. 

Bromizey.—Sept. 29.—-For erection of a secondary school 
in Nightingale Lane to accommodate 200 girls, for the Kent 
education committee. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, 
secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

BuRNHAM-ON-CroucH.—For erection of house and shop 
at Station Road. Messrs. King & Hines, engineers, Burn- 
ham-on-Crouch. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Sept. 22.—For extension of Post Office. 
Deposit 1l.:1s.. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. . 

CANTERBURY.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and additions 
to the pavilion at the St. Lawrence cricket ground. Deposit 
51. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. 

CHOPWELL.—Sept. 12.—For erection of four houses and 
shops at Chopwell (Durham). Mr, D. M. Spence, architect 
and surveyor, Shotley Bridge. 

Coventry.—Sept. 14.—For alterations to the Meriden 
Union workhouse. Mr, Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

Coventry.—Sept. 16.—For a new bakery to be erected at 
the union workhouse. Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.R.I.B.A., 
High Street Chambers, Coventry. 

EKastBourNE.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a public 
convenience, situate in the Tamarisk Bank, near the Re- 
doubt. Mr, A. Ernest Prescott, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Eastbourne. 

Eritu.—Sept. 14.—For painting and repairing at the 
Council’s forty-eight municipal cottages, Brook Street, 


Northumberland Heath. The Surveyor of the Council, Bex- 
ley Road, Erith, 

Farnporoucnu.—Scpt. 14.—For the erection: of a 
children’s home at the workhouse, Farnborough. Deposit 
51. Apply to Mr. John Ladds, architect, 93 Pemberton Road, 
Harringay, N. 

Firer.—Sept. 14..-For new operating theatre at the Cot- 
tage Hospital, Fleet (Dr. Gilbert Wickham Memorial). Mr. 
John Love, M.S.A., Terrace, Fleet. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of certain build-- 
ings over the gas producer plant and machinery at the water- 
works, Millmead. Mr. G. C. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., the 
borough engineer and surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hatirax.—Sept. 22.—For the several works required in 
the reconstruction of the hosiery, tailoring, and millinery. 
departments at the Central Stores; Northgate. Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

HAMMERWICH.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of offices and 
cloakroom, also alterations and improvements at the Ham- 
merwich Council school (near Lichfield), Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County Educa- 
tion Offices, Stafford. 

Hertrorp.—Sept. 14.—-For the erection and completion 
of a county record and strong room. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, 
Hatfield. 

HupDERSFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For alterations and improve- 
ments to the Huddersfield lock-up, West Riding. Deposit 1. 
Mr, J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

ITRELAND.—Sept. 14.—For building twenty-three single’ 
labourers’ cottages and for fencing twenty-three plots for the 
Banbridge Rural District Council. Deposit 5s. Mr. J. 
Hynes, acting clerk of Council, Workhouse, Banbridge. 

ITrELAND.—Sept. 14.—For carrying out improvements and 
repairs to the Dundalk workhouse fever hospital, including 
the painting of the wood and iron work thereof. Mr. P. R. 
Finigan, clerk, Board Room, Dundalk Union. 

TreLanp.—Sept. 15.—For erecting new offices and resi- 
dence in Sligo, for the Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 


GUELPH TILES. | J.&W.WADE&CO.. 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


gienic Drying o New Buildings 
AND Damp Walls wD WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 
WITHIN ONE TO THREE DAYS BY THE The Hygienic Drying Co., 


“Turk” System 16 Tariff St., Manchester. 


OF CONSTANTLY RENEWED DRY HOT, AND RAREFIED AIR. 
LICENSEES WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 


NO MOISTURE CAN POSSIBLY SHOW ITSELF LATER ON. 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Our Latest Production. Fine 
Artistic Colour and Surface. For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Hy 


| LARGE STOCKS OF DRAIN PIPES TO BE 
CLEARED IMMEDIATELY. 
3in., 4in., Gin., Qin. & 12in. pipes with usual fittings. 
4 in. & 6in. Yard Gullies. 4in. & Gin. Interceptors. 


Also 4in. 6 in, & Qin. DEEP SOCKET PIPES. 
APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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IrELtaANp.—Sept. 17.—For building seventy-five single 
labourers’ cottages, for the Ballymahon Rural District Coun- 
cil, at no more than 1221. each. The Clerk to the Rural Dis- 
trict Council, Ballymahon. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 21.—For a new office to be built on the 
Dundalk Station platform, and for the conversion of an old 
stores building at Dundalk into a fitting shop, for the Direc- 
tors of the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Mr. 
W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin, or the District Engineer, Belfast. 

[RELAND.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of 12 ‘‘B”’ mar- 

. ried soldiers’ quarters in Newbridge Barracks, co. Kildare. 
Deposit 10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W. - 

Laprorp.—for reconstruction and conversion into three 
residences of certain premises at Lapford, North Devon. 
Mr. J. Archibald Lucas, F.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, Guildhall Chambers, Exeter. 

Lzes.—Sept. 12.—For the adaptation of the Christian 
Brethren Congregational Chapel, as a board room and 
Council offices. Deposit 11. ls. Messrs. Whitehead & Platt, 
architects, High Street, Lees, Lancs. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a school, Cran- 
mer Avenue, West Ealing. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Charles 
Jones, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a new ward 
block, &c., at the isolation hospital, South Worple Way, 
Mortlake, S.W. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the Council, the Council 
House, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 6.—For erection of shelter and conveni- 
ences at Eltham Park, 8.E. (nearest station, Well Hall, 
S.E. and C, Railway), for the London County Council. 
Deposit 10s. with the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W:C. 

LypBroox.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school at Lydbrook, near Ross, Gloucestershire. 
‘Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. M. H. Medland, architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

_ Nerserne.—Sept. 26.—For erection of an isolation hos- 
pital and cottages for the staff at Surrey county asylum. 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS|pED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
-~—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


iT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


Deposit 21. Mr. George T, Hine, F.R.1I.B.A., 35 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNnB.—Sept. 28.—For the construction 
and erection of a two-storey shed about 303 feet long and 
66 feet wide, together with an approach bridge, in connection 
with the quay improvement. The contract includes the 
steelwork, brickwork, reinforced concrete floor, rock asphalte 
pavings, roof coverings, sliding doors, glazing, &c. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

New Ma.prn anp Kineston.—Sept., 28.—For making in- 
ternal alterations to ironwork shed and.building new stoke- 
hole, &c., at Norbiton Common Farm,: New Malden, Sur- 
rey ; also for making internal alterations and building small 
additions to the workshops at the workhouse, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Mr. W. H. Hope, C.E., architect and surveyor, 
Kingston-on-Thames, 

PIckERING.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a weights and 
measures office at Pickering, North Riding. Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, F.S.A., county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

PortsmoutH.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of two pairs 
of dressing rooms at the North End Recreation Ground. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Royston.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of public baths, 
Park Street, Royston, Lancs. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, Ernest 
Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. 15.—For the execution of the under- 
mentioned works by a utilisation of the materials of the 
existing unfinished iron bridge over the Caledonian Railway 
Co.’s line at Victoria Park, Leith, namely :—(1) The con- 
struction of a footbridge on the site of the bridge above 
referred to, and (2) a widening of junction bridge. Mr. 
J. R. Findlay, burgh surveyor, Burgh Surveyor’s Office, 
Leith. 

ScoTLaAND.—Sept. 18.—For the following work, for the 
Rothesay Harbour Trust, viz.:—Contract No. 1—(a) The 
widening and extension of Albert pier in greenheart timber 
construction, or, as an alternative, in reinforced concrete 
construction ; (Dp) dredging about 7,000 cubic yards in con- 
nection therewith. Contract No. 2—(s) The widening of 
Albert Place, involving the construction of a new harbour 
wall and the filling with dry material between the old and 
new walls, and other street works connected therewith. 


Louisiana |Ulazed — 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, : 
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185 ST. VINCENT ST., CLASCOW, 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECGRATE, | 


By sending & current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
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Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
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A BOON TO ARCHITECSS. 
_ No more Cold Chimneys, 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
. Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &¢. 
* JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
*“JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application... 
\ @ QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LENDON, E.C. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Srv for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smith & TyrRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WriGcHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
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POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
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WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
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War Office, &c., &e. 
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Deposit 11. 1s. each. Mr. J. B. Brodie, civil engineer, 141 
West George Street, Glasgow. 

Scorranp.—Sept. 19.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the enlargement and alteration of the high 
school, Soroba Road, Oban, viz.:—Mason, carpenter and 
joiner, slater, plaster and concrete, iron-founder, glazier, 
plumber, and painter. Deposit 10s. Mr. William Jolly, 
clerk to the Board, School Board Office, Columba Buildings, 
Oban. 

SoutH SHrerps (DurHAam).—Sept., 22.—For the altera- 
tions required at the Laygate divisional police station. Mr. 
S. E. Burgess, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Chapter Row. 

SoutHwick.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a police sta- 
tion at Southwick, West Sussex. Deposit 11. The County 
Surveyor, 22 Worthing Road, Horsham. 

SToKE-on-TRENT.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of build- 
ings in connection with the cottage homes of the union at 
Penkhull. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. C. Daniel, clerk, Union 
Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

SUMMERTOWN.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of the church 
of St. Stephen, Lonsdale Road, Summertown, Oxford. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. A, Mardon Mowbray, architect, 117 St. 
Aldate’s Street, Oxford. 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 12.—For the erection (under Part 3 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act) of 48 workmen’s 
dwellings at Tunstall. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr, Joseph Spain, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 12 John Street, Sunderland. 

SWAYTHLING (Hants).—Sept. 19.—For the erection of 
two additional classrooms at the Council school. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. J. W. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

THURLSTONE (YorKs).—Sept, 15.—For the erection and 
completion of Council offices, &c, (whole or separate trades). 
Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Watzs.—Sept. 14.—For stripping, boarding, felting, and 
re-slating the roofs of the Victoria schools, Ebbw Vale, 
together with various jobbing works. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr, 
Henry Waters, architect, Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

Watrs.—Sept. 14.—-For the erection of a chapel at Pen- 
lergaer Road, Gorseinon. Mr. D. L, Jones, architect, 
Llanelly. 

Watzs.—Sept. 19.—For conversion into shop premises of 
44 and 46 Crwys Road, Cardiff. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff. 

WateEs.—Sept. 25.—For the erection of thirteen villas at 
Newbridge, Mon. Mr. A. J. Bowen, architect, Crown 
Street, Crumlin. 

WatEs.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a water-tower 
near Rhyl. Mr. Leonard G. Hall, A.M.I.C.E., Water En- 
gineer’s Office, Paradise Street, Rhyl. 

Wates.—Oct. 17.—For a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit 
dl, 3s. Mr, R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

Waker Gate.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of station 
buildings at Walker Gate, Northumberland, for the Directors 
of the North-Hastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the 
Company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

WALLINGFoRD.—Oct, 2.—For the building of a school for 
250 scholars at Wallingford, Berks. Deposit 31. 3s. The 
Secretary to the Education Committee, The Forbury, Read- 
ing. 

WattHam Sr. Lawrence.—Oct. 2.—For building a school 
for 200 scholars at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks. Deposit 
dl. 3s. Send in names to the Secretary of the Education 
Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 

Wiaerneron.—Sept. 15.—For the enlargement of the 
Wiggington-Hopwas Council school, near Tamworth, by 120 
places, and alterations and improvements to the existing 
buildings. Deposit 11. 1s. 
of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


Mr. Graham Balfour, director 


Wates.—For the erection of forty houses to be built on 
Mr. A. F, Webb, architect, High 


Mile Field, Tredegar. 
Street, Blackwood. 


Watrs.—Sept. 12.—For the erection and completion of 
twelve or more houses at Church Street, Ynysybwl, near 
Mr. Wm. May, 13 Robert Street, Ynysybw!- 


Pontypridd. 


W oopLEsrorp.—For the various trades in the alterations 
at the Woodlesford provided school, near Leeds, 
J. Smith, Education Offices, Garforth, near Leeds, | 

YorK.—Sept. 23.—For alterations to pumping station 
at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Bell, the Company’s architect, York. 


Mr. Robert 


Mr. William > 
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& IT 18 USED by the Bes 
s Builders. 


& CO 
CIncorp.. 
DON, E.C 


// eS _WM. E. PECK 
"8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LON 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 
ABERCYNON. 


For erecting fourteen semi-detached houses in Lock Street, 
Abercynon, for the Taff Building Club. Mr. W. Downkgs- 
WELL, architect, Treharris. 


Colborne E : : : : £210 0° 0 
Morean Bros., Abercynon (accepted) . 192 10 0 
Evans & Richards . F : 19 i Ome 


ALTRINCHAM. 


For construction of a detritus tank and screening chamber at 
sewage disposal works. Mr. H. E. Brown, surveyor, 


Altrincham. 
Wellerman Bros. . : z £704 14 9 
Bozon . ; . : ; ; : ‘ 660 0 O 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. . : 4 ; : : 640 16 0 
Bently & Co. : ‘ . ‘ ; 5 486 1 0 
Blackburn. - ; : : : : 440 10 0 
Hamitton & Son, Altrincham (accepted) . 426 0 0 
ARMAGH. 

For alteration of the Tontine buildings as a town hall, 
Keith £3,590 0 0 
Dowling 5,526 0 0 
M‘Kenna 3,467 0 O 
M‘Aleenan 3,466 0 0 
Collen Bros. . 3,500 0 0 
Martin 5 S278 11) 1 
J. & W. Stewart. 3,095 0 O 
T. Collen 2-928) 2) 4 
R. Collen 2 OUGEON S 

BICKNOLLER. 


For erecting a pair of cotages. Messrs. ANDREW & Hosxcoop, 
architects, Williton. 


Gamlin : : ; : ; £575 0 0 
Burt & Son . : ; ; ‘ : ro 0 Oa) 
Spiller . : : ; : 490 0 0 
Spear . ’ : i ; : : : 470 0 0 
CurpBeTt & Sons, Williton (accepted) . : 452 0 0 


BOSTON. 
For erection of school in Carlton Road. 
Shewin & Son (recommended) 


£5,590 0 0 


BRISTOL. 
For office fittings for premises for the Union of London and 
Smiths Bank. 


Gane . F i t65e0 0% 0 
Wilkins & Son . : : ; F 974 0 0 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., Bristol (accepted) 849 0 0 


For erection of chapel at the workhouse, Stapleton. 
Lovetx, Bristol (accepted) £1,120 0 0 


BURSLEM. 
For erection of a block of shop property in Queen Street. 
Mr. E, T. Warxrn, architect, Burslem. 


J. Cooke £2,800 0 0 
W. Cooke 2,00, 095.0 
Sambrook 2,635 0 0 
Wardle 2,900 0 O 
Howlett 2,049 0 0 
Grant - 2,400 0 O 
Bennett Bros. ; . : 5 ese OD. © 
aRANT & Son, Burslem (accepted) . 2,249 0 0 


BURY. 
For construction of sewers and outfall works in the townships 
of Unsworth and Bamford. Mr. A. M. Fow.srr, en- 
gineer, 1 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 


Bamford. Unsworth, 
Newell : £7,761 16, 9. = 81,628" 14-1 
Bryan, Ltd. 6,699 0 0 1,459. 0. O 
Johnson & Sons. 6,500 0 0 1,321: 0 O 
Berry 6,200 0 0 1,340 0 90 
Pollitt 6,191 0 0 1,500 0 0 
Lomax : : : 5,900 0 0 £200 #0: 20 
Edmondson & Wyatt . 5,700 0 0 1,420 0 O 
Edie & Co, : 5,569 0 O li alssays. <0) 40) 
Brebner 5,490 0 O 1,288 10 0 
Jerman lo A hayes 0) 4 M0) isOles 18) (0) 
Horrack : 9;260.592, 74 i Qolee2ee4 
Abraham & Sons 4,890.0 0 1,200 0 O 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession), 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 


SGUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 


Estimates for large or smail quantities on application to 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work, 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


TUNSTALI’S 


CUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 

Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch, 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
a a a a ee ee ee ee ee 

Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


Telephone 4120 (two lines), 


Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
CHELMSFORD. COLWYN BAY. | 
For sewers and water-mains on the Waterhouse Estate, and | For erection of the first portion of St. Paul’s Mission Church. 
for extending water-mains in Bradford Street and Rains- Messrs. J. M. Porter & Excock, architects, Colwyn Bay. 
ford Road. Mr. CurHsrrt Brown, engineer. Quan- |. Jones & Pritchard. , : e . 05 £1,670, koe 
tities by Mr. J. B. Low. Bond & Sons. ) ‘ ; 1,472 3 6 
Sewers. Jones & Son : ; : : ; : 1,500) O70 
Frost 2) gah Deena in ae ee AAS eal as Jones te 
Jackson... we ee Pg 11 |) Tuckerdssons ws 
Johnson & Hawkes. : 1606 58 75 Jones & Hughes . ; ; ; 1,100. 0-0 
Bite @-Co. ; , : 1,691 3 4 Davizs, Bron-y-nant (accepted) . : : 1,065 8 0 
Rayner : A : : ‘ ; ; 1,980 17 11 CROYDON. 
Griffiths & Co. . : : 1,060 0 0 | For erection of elementary school in Tavistock Grove. Mr 
Brebner & Co. : : ; : ; 1,651 19 10 H. Carter Prae, architect, Thornton Heath. 
Potter & Son . . . ¢ . . 1,618 0 0 F Di 1 £18 995 0 0 
ee 1592 13 6 oster & Dicksee . : 2 : ; even nae 
WILSON, Borver & Co. , Romford (accepted) 1,501 13-5 ae oe R ; “oa ? : 13.500 0 0 
Macdonald 1,452 13 8 Ee 
J. Smith & Sons . ; : 5 : 13,500 0 0 
Water-mains. Cook & Sons . . 2 ee eS aeoma 
Potter & Son 2 : ; ; : : 385 15 0 Patman & Fotheringham : : é 13,000 0 O 
Frost . : : : : F ; , SLO MEE Johnson & Son ‘ : 3 : 12,999 0 0 
Harr par ‘ : ‘ ; : , : 268 3 3 Bower & Co. . ; ; ; : ; 12,987 0 0 
Rayner : ; ; : : ‘ ; 267 12 3 Blay : : : . : ; 12,987 0 0 
Macdonald . : ‘ : : : : 265 19 O Grace & Marsh 4 . : : 3 12,950 0 0 
Johnson & Hawkes . ; : : 261 16 O Bulled & Co. . : ; F ; ‘ 12,875 0.0 
Jackson 5 : : : : ; 254 9 5 Akers & Co... ¢ : ‘ : 12,861 0 0 
Bate & Co. . : : : 242 10 3 Spencer, Santo & Cote : : Oe Ae Pious an 
Witson, Borprer & Co. . (accepted) : ; 232 16 1 Lovatt ; : : ; ; : : ae: tle ee 
Griffiths & Cog . i 220 0 0 Moss & Sons . : ; : ; : 12,600 90 0 
Brebner & Co. . 2 197 4 8 Saunders . : : : : P Pukey apr evataye Tah) 
Mains in Rainsford Road ay Bradford Street. Allen & Sons BS ; 2 k ' : 12,400 0 0 
W. Smith & Sons . : . : ‘ 12,384 0 0 
Potter & Son : : é 173 0 O : x 
Wallis & Sons . 5 ; s ; 5 12,383 0 0 
Frost. : A : : : : : 167 11 3 eee 
Appleby & Sons . : 2 ; : 12,355 0 0 
Rayner : : : - 151 9 0 
Sabey & Son . . : : ; : 12,200 0 0 
Jackson ‘ ‘ : : : ; 145 17 0 
Nightingale , 12,151 9. 
Johnson & Hawkes 2 ‘ ; ; : 142 7 6 
Watts, Balham High Road, ‘S. W. + (ae 
Bate & Co. . ; : ; ; ; : 134 4 6 
Farr. oP ID So Ee eer eG 2 cepted) bogetans basa 
Griffiths & Co. ° . ‘ : ; : : 120 0 0 EAST COWES. 
Brebner & Co. . : : . : 109.15 3 | For supply of a steam fire-engine. 
Macdonald ; : 5 150 12 0 MERRYWEATHER & Co. (accepted) . : S270 ao 
Witson, Borpvrer & Co. (accepted) : : 127 5 0 Shand, Mason & Co. . : ; s : ari. 0.04 


7) FOR HARDENING Saat. WATERPROOFING, 
FARIEIGH DOWA, 23) & PRESERVING i BUILDING MATERIALS a BS, eee iahnwens 
eee. RTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICES:- YARD > BATHFIL DNV TMPERTAT BUILDINGS, 


L.& S.\W.R. ANGE ST, EAST, 
132. Grosvenor Road, MANCHESTER = e 


ie TRAFFORD PARK. % [ 


'A. SMITH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. | | 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


4 ELECTRIC & 
1 S HYDRAULIC. 
and 
We are one of the oldest estae H @ 
blished makers in London. 
Before placing your order, (Q) | Sts 
may we submit Estimates? 


HEATIN 


| ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE FE D S 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DUBLIN. EDMONTON —continued. 
For electric lighting at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital and Clark, Hunt & Co. . : , £1,050 0 0 
Nurses’ Home. Grant & Sons . : ; 2 ; : 1,032 14 8 
Eaton & Davidson. ; : ; ST Sear 0 Burn Bros. . < . . . . 1,022 0 11 
Egan & Tatlow . : Q : : ; 1,172 15 0 Waller & Co. . : ; 3 ; : 983 16 10 
Maguire&Gatchell . : : : : 1,048 19 0 Haden & Sons . , ‘ : : " 977 0 0 
Cummins & Co. . A : : : 2 1025 One Mellows & Co. . : ; : : 4 974 10 0 
Barrett & Co. . : 3 ; : i 997 15 0 Moorwood, Sons & Co.  . 5 ; ‘ 973 0 O 
Coates & Son. é ; : : ; 958 0 0 Beaven & Sons . P 2 , ; d 947 14 3 
Aston Bros. (accepted) : ; é ; 871 10 0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 938 10 0 
DUNDEE. Potter & Sons . . . . . . 919 O 0 
For erection of school at Dens Road, total amount 219,256 G. & E, Bradley ; i j ; : oir 5 0 
: ee Watkins & Son . : : : : ; 841 18 6 
Accepted contracts. Comyn Ching & Co. SS gs 838 19 11 
Kirkaldy & Gibson, mason. Shelby Manufacturing Co. : : ; 797 2 3 
James Pollock, joiner. Strode & Co. . : : : : : 793 0 0 
Brown, plumber. Dawson & Co. . ; . ‘ : ‘ 775 16 4 
Reoch, plasterer. TinLtEy Bros. (accepted) ‘ 3 : 753 16 6 
Brand & Son, slater. Alger & Sons , ; : ; iG. Gee 0 
2 age aaa | FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Field & Allen, Edinburgh, tile work. For construction of roads and sewers. Mr. E. M. Bars, sur- 
P. & W. M‘Tellan, Ltd., Glasgow, iron and steel work. veyor to the Council. : 
‘Nicholl & Co., smith work, electric installation, telephones, Sriae Fourth Avenue. 
and electric bells. praride Dou : : : ; 4 - £3,978 0 9 
eRe Constable, Hart & Co. . 3 ; : : 3,726 0 0 
Kirk & Coutts, grates. Fry Bros. , 
Lawless, granolithic work. att oe d at 1 : 5; : ; 3,667 0 0 
Pullar & Co., bells and blinds. Wilson, Border @ 02) eee eee cea 
EDMONTON. [ReaD «. j : : ; : F ; 3,378 (0) 
For engineering work to the nurses’ home at the new in- Wilson & Co. .. ; : ; , , 3,292 0 0 
firmary. Mr. Srvuarr Hurz1, architect, 106 Cannon Hardy & Co. ‘ ; ; ‘ : ; 3.27 be G0 
Street, E.C. Mr. Atexanper Hitt, consulting en- Shepherd & Sons . : : 4 : : 3,247 0 0 
gineer. Tarmac, Lrp., Ettingshall, Wolverhampton 
Cannon & Sons . : : : : . £1,439 18 8 (accepted) : : ; : 3,220 0 0 
Wilkinson & Co. : , ; ; : oy eh aw Gav) The Crescent. 
Buckley & Beach . P 3 . ; 1,349 0 0 Wilson & Co. ; : : 5 , é 223 12 4 
Ashwell & Nesbit : ‘ : ‘ : 1,280 0 0 Bry Bros.) 3 : : : : : : 221 12 5 
Berry & Sons. : : : ; : 1,135 0 0 Hardy & Co. : : , : ; : 21670.5.0 
Griffith & Co. : : F : : 1,126 0 0 Shepherd & Sons 5 : : , : 2g LE 
Keith and Blackman Co. . : ; ; 1,085 0 0 Wilson, Border & Co. . : ; : . 204 35 9 
R. & A. Main. : : : : , 1,085 5 6 Howes : : : 3 : : : 20151750 
Pecoek. May: -. : 4 : q p 1,069 1 9 Farr, Frinton-on-Sea (accepted) : ‘ 191 5 6 


\ A td op ISS\ PD e f i}? W A rER | = 
AOS es a y BLE 
ee So ie "4 Has been before the trade some years, 
s S02 oes SA and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
,°* GOLD MEDAL SA 


ee nes ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS. and others recognise its merits, 
ES : USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERCROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


 ontneatie; JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


OALTOSTONE csersroccrcns, 
Exterior Decorations, 

(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or 

other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 


with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work, By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Coatostone,'’ London, 


CO atostone is also easily applied for renovae 


ting stonework and acts as @ 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all. work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply— 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


THE DELTA METAL CO.,"™: 


: Lj y EAST GREENWICH, <7 

dj / a a Ai | 

iy 4 tf A Z 4 
EXTRUDED BARS ES i 


| 
{ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


' 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ESTER. 
HARLESTON. | LANCHES | 
For additions and alterations to house. Mr. Arraus Purr, | For eee house, &c. Mr. T. E. Tayvtor, architect, Lan- 
Ps chester, 
architect. : ; £308 0 0. 
rs : ; REO AON 0 Thornton , , ! : : . 
sed A ; ; ‘ } , ( 57 OND Robson & Son. . 390 0 0 
ee Pee ; : 572 0 0 Warp, Lanchester, co. Durham (accepted) . 36115 4 
Bie hl carga a Reena ate MELTON MOWBRAY. 
, 2 For the erection of secondary school. 
é ON, Harleston (acee pted) : D2 OaO 
a es Hiprers ; 450 0 O Evans . : ; : : ‘ . £7,950 “O0Re 
y : F Se oRcron I. & A. Brazier . : . : : pi ‘ 
Corah & § : : : : ‘ : : 
For the making-up of Bulstrode Avenue. Mr. J. G. Canny, Ball re 1 ' ; i 6,900 0 0 
engineer and surveyor. # ‘ i } : : j : 6,880 0 0 
Wilson, 0). |, Uae tage! (ye meee ee oe 260 See eae 
est os, : : : : : : ean : 40S rey TEE Denman, Melton (accepted) . ‘ pera : ; 
Parker & Colbourn . a : : : é F é c : : 
Wheeler & Co. ; ; : : : s 906 11 9 Ae NEWLYN. 
Adams . . . . : . : 903 0 0 | For erection of shops, stores, and stables at the Coombe. 
Thacker & Co. : . : , . : oes : Mr. H. Mappsry, architect, Penzance, 
Shepherd & Son . : : : A : Mesa 
Pe & Coy eo a ee SE a So ao ee Triges Bros. . . 1). a ROMS S Ib ae 
Watson, jun. . . . . . : . ae ; Nrcworas, Penzance (accepted) ; ‘ 1,701 5 0 
Mowlem & Co, ; By ae j ; : Carpentry. ‘ 
Swaker . Mere amira rns) 7 9 EH) Uh Triggs Bros. =. 8. se 
McLean & C0. ss ge ee ae aE LO Walters .  . ... | eo 
Ball eee Me ee NY Hoskenw 22). 2 | eee 930 0 0 
Cuapman, Hounslow (accepted) . . . 80012 0 Cana, Penzance (accepted). . 0, eae 829 11 10 
HUTTON. NORTH ORMESBY. 
Gat Aes ae M.S.A. For alterations and additions to Council room and offices. 
For re OM es house. Mr. A. J. Tavytor, S.A., Mpa G:. Funziiow surveyor, North OPmesae 
Wee aha tare , Harrison & Co. . . 38260" 0. 
Taylor & Son  . ; : : : Spe Nt, (Oth 
z : Crisp & Son : ‘ , ’ 5 . 247 0 0 
Ford & Sons . ; : : ; , 1,590 0 0 
; Coates . : ‘ : F ; ’ ts 287 17.7 
Addicott  . : : : : : liteyAey ale) 1) 
Clarke . : : : ‘ : A : 287 15 6 
C.& EH. Stradling : : ' : ; 15576: 70 5.0 B ll . Oats Oo 
Howard, Sons & Parsons ; : : 1,495 0 O eres : 
a METOCALFE, North cs (accepted) . : 246 0 0 
KIRKWALL. OULTON BROAD. 
For the enlargement of the head post-office. For works at St. Mark’s Infants’ School, Bridge Road. 
A. & R. Dunbar : : ‘ : . £1,989 18 0 Beckett . ; ; ; . £25717 0 
Scott, Morton & Co. i : ; , 1,981 0 0 Utting & mr : : : ‘ ‘ 4 218 15 0 
Melrose & Thomson . : : E : 1,748. -5° 3 Searle. : . ; ; : ; 212 10 0 
Baikie & Son. A : : : 1,748 2 0 Croft /.. ; f 187 0 0 
Prace & Son (accepted) : : ? : 1,646 3 3 SPENCER, Santo & Co., Felixstowe (accepted). 185 0 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


esis sssesssnssssssnresst 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slate. Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAY ING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. = «= Established 1870. 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIA LITIES. 
—_———$ —————— ec eee 


VENEERED Pp AN FLS in OAK, WALNUT, MAHOCANY, ROSEWOOD, ge. 
In all sizes and thicknesses, - 
FOR DADOBES, CEILINGS, DOORS, &c. CANNOT SHRINK, SPLIT, OR CRACK, 
CHEAPER AND FAR BETTER THAN SOLID WOOD OF THREE TIMES THE 


THICKNESS. CAN BE FINISHED WITH MOULDINGS OR MOCK FRAMING. 


— ALSO 


COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. For Ceilings For Samples and Particulars apply ; 

and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. MACHIN & KOEN Ic, 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. | riche E. Cc. 
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cae SUPPLEMENT 
PORTSMOUTH. / TILBURY. 
For the supply of Portland cement for use of roads and works | For erection of dwelling-house, motor-house, &e. Mr. Curis- 
committee. iy ropHER M. Surner, architect, 10 John Street, Adelphi, 
Bailey & White 5 ; é F Sieg aca W.C., and Gate House, Grays. 
Winter & Son : ‘ ; : ; ; a ORO Hammond & Son. 3 : : ; ee 10. 0° 0 
GERMAN (accepted) : : ir ourd Carter é ‘ : : j : : 1285. 0' 0 
Cooke . ; ‘ : : : : : Liglbeg = (0) 10) 
RAINHAM. Dobson : : 5 ; : ; , 1,200 0 O 
: Brown . 1,157 10 0 
For enlargement of Council school. 7 ; ‘ ; ; 
=) B D a, : , : ,132 0 
Denne & Son : . : , = SSAC Re, MB). (0) OVEN, PEGE. (accepted) ean 
Browning : : ‘ : ’ : : 986 0 0 
Ellingham . : : : ; ; 5 960 0 0 TOTTENHAM. 
Strange & Sons . : : 5 : : 905 10 0 | For pulling down and reconstruction of No. 324 High Road. 
ane es ; , : ; ; oa ‘ : Mr. H. Srymour Covucumay, architect, 520 High Road, 
ornelius & Son . ; ; : na Sele T 
Ben ee. 820 0 O age 
ee 705. 0° 9. |. Moore & Son. yy - £678 0 0 
Phillips ; ; Ga: i ; ; 739 0 0 Groves & Sons, Tottenham (accepted) ; 594 0 0 
Kemp Bros. . ‘ ; : : . ‘ 778 0 0 Price. ; . : , 587 0 0 
Monk . : : : : ; : 775 0 0 
Davison é ; L ; 774 0 0 TORPOINT. 
SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) ; , A 763 6 O | For addition to the Wesleyan church. Messrs. THoRNELY & 
Brooke, architects, Plymouth. c 
STRETFORD. Pethick Bros. . : : 3 , 5 868550.0 
For extensions of buildings at the electricity works, Long- at: es : : . : . . 1,748 1 It 
ford Bridge. Mr. E. Woopuovuss, architect, 88 Mosley jenkin & Son. : ; : : ‘ 1,728 0 0 
; Manch : Carwithew . : : ; : : A 1,704 0 O 
Street, Manchester. Bartlett’. , bl. porekt oes tae eee :705.1078 0 
Hopkinson, Charlton-on-Medlock, Man- Trevor : ; ; ; : 1,691 0 0 
chester (accepted) . : ; ; . £2,350 0 0 Lethbridge Son i ; } : i 1,685 0 0 
Andrews ; ; 5 ; : : : 1,659 0 0 
TATTINGSTONE. cada ohn! VARs Seale ol ae ee i ‘ 
For erecting a water-tower, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. aN ; ; ; : 1,583 0 0 
H. J. Wrieut, architect, Ipswich. Palmer : 5 5 : ; : 3 1,572 0 0 
Kenney 5 : F t : : be SAGO 0 0 Coles . : : : d : : : 1,528 0 0 
Harding S 3 : : : ; 418 14 0 Snell . : : : : ; : : 1,448 0 0 
Bennett , : ; tet Voat : : 405 0 0 Rothery. : : : ; ‘ : 1,446 0 0 
Wheeler ; : : : 398 0 0 Pearce Bros. : ‘ 1,438 0 O 
Brrp, Ipswich (accepted) ; : F P 345 0 0 PAYNTER, Plymouth (accepted) . 4 : 1,365 0 0 
The 
Rae ci ia 
LTD., 


PATENT: 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMATIC Telephone; , O4 Emerald Street, 
DOUBLE ACKON DOOR PIVOT 110%8Central.’ = Tondon, W.C. | 
FANuGHT, VENTIATDRGERRING Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
Hecharucallyefeciclly ntalled, GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


wy ht.” ~ RUBEROID 
ROOF! y 
/ gn ec ne EE REE TE 


has many things to recommend 


An , it, amongst them these :— 
Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 


No Expense for Maintenance 
ae R. MIDDLETON 
. J 


FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 


CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED. HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 
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SUPPLEMENT a: 
WALES. . PERTH. 
For private street improvement works for Llandaff and | poy erection of the city hall. Mr. C. E. Currrorp, architect, 
Dinas Powis Rural District Council. Mr. J. Houpsn, Glasgow. 
surveyor, Cardiff. Accepted tenders. 
Rees. . : . : : : . £1,221 1 10 Brand & oes Perth, mason work. 
Davies : : : ; : : ; 12ts dit Bladen & Co., Glasgow, slater and iron. 
_ E. Willams : ea ns ; : . 1,188 1 2 D. 8S. & J. Anderson, Perth, joiner. 
‘T. R. Wiui1aMs, Cardiff (accepted) . : 1,109 19 3 M‘Leish & Co., Perth, plumber. 
Received too late for Classification. ee a ie be we, 
For tl Fe 'B meee dock Wooden 1 Westwood & Sons, Perth, electric lighting. 
POF ne erectl1on O rencnle a OCK 000 oys /OUNLCL s 1 o. = : =; 
school, to weenie ban cok UL boys. Mr. Wuitrrip H. Ashwell & Nesbit, Glasgow, beste 
Rosrinson, M.S.A., architect to the committee. 
Sykes & Son. : : , ; . £2,325 15 0 TRADE NOTES. 
ere ot tins : ; ; : : ae 43 4 We have received a catalogue from the Yale and Towne 
Sian riaiae ; : f i : ; : 21 40 0 0 Company of their locks, padlocks and general door furniture. 
Cee f ‘ : ; 4 ; ‘ ; 2125 0 0 The book panists Ok 168 pages and is bound in cloth, and 
Ellingham LS 1s SS Omen ag mane crema as ND. 2 Et. | 
Wood. ; d j d ; 2 : 2070 0 0 Unper the direction of Mr. Herbert Leete, county sur- 
GQ. (S08 Penne : é ; 2065 0 0 | veyor, Huntingdon, the ‘* Boyle’’ system of natural ventila- 
Davis & Leaney . . ; g : 2.043 0 0 | tion, embracing the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump”’ ventilators, 
Lowe fo ee : A : ; ; 2.037 0 0 | has been applied to the Council school, St. Ives. 
Lonsdale ~ ; d F y ‘ ; 2,034 0 0 WE regret to announce that Mr. James Starkie, of the 
K. GC. Jarvis : : é : : 2,030 0 0 | firm of Jas. Starkie & Sons, Ltd., of Preston, died somewhat 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. . F ; 1,996 0 0 suddenly a few days ago. The business will be continued by 
Denne & Son . ; : ; : : 1,990 0 0 his two sons, who have been associated with him for many 
Pyar 3 : : : ; : ; 1,990 0 O | years. 
Barden & Head . : ; : : : 1,950 0 0 Messrs. W. Ports & Son, Lrp., have lately constructed 
Edwards . ; ; Ae: ; : 1918-030 a clock, chimes and bells for the South Shields Town Hall ; 
Strange & Sons . ; : : : : 1,898 0 0 an illuminated clock for the Wallsend Town Hall; besides — 
J. Jarvis. . ‘ : : ‘ 1,895 0 O |clocks for St. Mark’s, Dewsbury; St. Michael’s, Westgate 
Browning . ; ; ‘ : ; : 1,890 0 0 Common, Wakefield ; Kirkby Malzeard Church, Yorkshire ; 
Shippam . ‘ : ; 4 ’ . SSL Bb Onno and are now erecting a large clock in Nidderfall, Yorkshire. 
Burrows ; : : 4 : ; ; 1,819 15 0 They are all on Lord Grimthorpe’s system. 
Green : : , ; ; ‘ : 1,784 13 1 We are informed by Messrs. Conrad Lauer & Co. that 
Martin & Co, . : : : : : 1,783 0 0 they have started business as boiler and steam-pipe coverers 
Fairman & Blackman : : ; : 1,780 0 0 at 65 Euston Road, London, N.W. Mr. Conrad Lauer was 
Podger & Sons . é : : , : 1,775 0 0 associated with Messrs. A. Haacke & Co., of Homerton, for 
Skinner ; ‘ : : , : : 1,767 0 O | the last twenty-five years, but severed his connection with ‘ 
Benfield : ; : ; : : : 17600 0 that firm on its being converted into a limited company. 
Davison, West Malling (accepted) . : 1,746 0 0 Mr. George Cross has left the employment of Messrs. A. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HENGAR, CORNWALL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. SOUTHWELL.—NORTH DOOR AND PART OF 
NORMAN ARCADING IN NORTH PORCH. 


DESIGN FOR A FREE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOMS SUITABLE 
FOR A PROVINCIAL TOWN. 


DESIGN FOR NEW OFFICES FOR THE PORT AND HAVEN 
COMMISSIONERS, GREAT YARMOUTH, 


COLQUHOUN ARMS HOTEL, ARROCHAR, N.B—FROM DRIVE. 


Haacke & Co., Ltd., Homerton, and is now representing 
- Messrs. Conrad Lauer & Co. 

Messrs. James Hitt & Co., Lrp., ironmongers and 
hardware merchants of 100A Queen Victoria Street, find it 
necessary, for the convenience of their numerous customers, 
to announce that they have arranged that their hours of 
business will be from October 1 to May 31, 8.50 a.m. to 
6p.M., Saturdays 2 p.m. ; and from June 1 to September 30, 
8 a.m. to 5.30 p.mM., Saturdays 1.30 p.m. ‘ 

Tue Wakefield patent acetylene flare lights, used to illumi- 
nate the track for the twenty-four hours walking match to 
be held at the Stadium to-day and to-morrow, are capable 
of yielding a flame from 500 to 5,000 candle-power, any 
power required being obtainable at will. The light is a re- 
markably pure soft white light of great diffusing power, 
entirely free from smoke and smell, which is a distinct 
advance on the old oil flare. The illuminating power of 
acetylene is about fifteen times greater than that of coal gas, 
and the Wakefield lamps are specially designed for the pro- 
duction and effective control of this gas. The full power of 
the light is produced in about three minutes, and is steadily 
maintained throughout until the charge of carbide is ex- 
hausted. The flame is not in any way affected by the weather 
and burns just as clearly in a gale as on the calmest night. 
Being fitted with large reflectors and swivel joints, the light 
can be focussed in any direction vertically or horizontally 
without moving the lamp, and a remarkably clear light is 
obtained over an area of about 500 yards square. They can 
easily be moved into position by a couple of men when fully 
charged and lighted, and require no attention whatever 
while working. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


As a great deal of interest has been expressed in the 
Royal saloon which the Great Northern Railway Company 
have had fitted up for the use of their Majesties, a few par- 
ticulars may perhaps be given. The saloon contains a day 
compartment, smoking compartment, a convertible compart- 
ment, which serves as a dining room in the day and a sleep- 
ing room by night, a dressing room en suite, in addition to 
the balcony and attendants’ compartments. In order to 
give uniformity of effect the whole of these rooms are car- 
peted alike with a fine Saxony pile carpet of the colour of 
old rose, and the curtains and blinds are of a soft green silk 
with white silk embroidery. The smoking room is panelled 
in the Jacobean style, with dark oak inlaid with pollard oak. 
The furniture is also of oak, the seats and chairs being 
covered in plush hide. The day compartment is in Louis 
Seize style panelled with sycamore, the trellis lines charac- 
teristic of the style being of inlaid mahogany and pewter. 
The furniture is of light French coloured mahogany, infaid 
with pewter and box. This use of pewter is a revival of an 
old French method which has hitherto been neglected. It 
has a very bright and captivating effect in conjunction with 
the mahogany. The seats in this room are upholstered with 
a cream silk brocade. The convertible compartment is 
panelled in white, the furniture being in inlaid mahogany, 
covered with fine old rose-coloured silk damask with green 
silk embroidered cushions. The table and extra chairs are 
removed, and the bed substituted for night travelling. The 
whole scheme of this compartment is extremely refined and 
restful. The electric fittings throughout have been specially 
designed to produce a rich effect combined with simplicity, 
and to take up as little room as possible. The whole of the 
decoration and furnishing have been carried out in the best 
workmanship, and with the artistic taste that can be asso- 
ciated with the name of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 


VARIETIES. 


Gas is to be introduced into the little old-fashioned village 
of Rottingdean, near Brighton. 

One of the largest building yards in Belfast, owned by 
Mr. J. K. Hutchison, was destroyed by fire on Saturday 


morning last. 
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Tar Imperial Japanese Government have decided to post- 
pone until 1917 the Grand Exhibition in Tokio, which was to 
have taken place in 1912. The year 1917 has been selected 
partly because His Majesty the Emperor will celebrate the 
fiftieth year of his accession then. 

Tur Aberystwyth Corporation have had their accounts in 
connection with the workmen’s dwellings audited by an 
accountant, with the result that a profit balance is shown. 
The cottages were erected in stone from the Corporation 
quarry. 

Tur storms last week at Hastings seriously damaged the 
sewerage outfall to a length of about 800 feet, which is 
situate on the foreshore some distance to the eastward of the 
town. It is believed that it will cost about 2,000/. to put it 
in order. Temporary measures were taken to avert any 
further damage. 

A pispute between the master plumbers and operative 
plumbers at Bolton resulted on Monday in the workers going 
on strike. The men, who had applied for an advance of a 
halfpenny per hour, refused a proposal of the employers for 
an alteration in the winter working hours in order to bring 
them into conformity with those of the joinery trade. Some 
firms not connected with the Masters’ Association have 
granted the advance. 

Tue Leek Urban District Council at their last meeting 
rescinded the following minute of the paving and sewering 
committee :—‘‘ That written notice be given to all architects, 
builders and plumbers in Leek, that no projection either of 
spouts, pilasters, window boards, or ornaments of any kind 
will be allowed which in any degree rest upon or overhang 
the footpath in any street; and if any such are made pro- 
ceedings will be at once taken to enforce complhance with 
the law.”’ 

Tux Boston education committee have adopted a report of 
the finance committee stating that the surveyor had pre- 
pared a revised specification for the new schools to be built 
on Carlton Road, reducing his original estimate of 5,1221. 
for the work by 1,525/., making it now 3,5971., at the rate 
of 181. per head of the scholars to be accommodated. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Town Council the committee will 
forward the revised estimate to the Board of Education. 

THE special committee of the Sheffield City Council ap- 
pointed to consider the future development of the High Win- 


cobank estate recommend the City Council to offer on 
lease for a period of 200 years in plots the whole of the 
undeveloped portion of the estate. The cottages to be 
erected on the estate are not to be let at rents in excess of 
figures to be fixed by the City Council and inserted in the 
respective leases. There will be such other conditions and 
regulations as the estates committee may consider advisable, 

Tue Cheltenham Town Council on Monday resolved to 
instruct the borough surveyor to prepare detailed plans and 
specifications for the reconstruction of the Arle outfall sewer, 
and for the reconstruction of three filter-beds at Haydon and 
the necessary sedimentation tanks. This is part of a scheme 
for the expenditure of 50,0007. on new outfall works, which 
are being undertaken chiefly to remove the nuisance caused to 
the villages below Cheltenham by the present irrigation 
method of treating the sewage. The present portion, will 
involve an expenditure of 27,0001. 

Tue Dunfermline Town Council had arranged to open last 
week the numerous offers that have been received from all 
parts of the country for the execution of a drainage scheme, 
involving an expenditure of from 16,0007. to 20,000/., so 
that the work might be proceeded with immediately. Various 
questions, however, particularly in regard to way-leave, 
have arisen, and it will be three months, at least, before the 
scheme can be entered upon. Statutory notices, it is under- 
stood, have yet to be served upon proprietors through whose 
grounds it is intended the reinforced concrete sewer should 
pass between the burgh and the Forth at Charlestown. 

Tue Census of Production Office of the Board of Trade 
have forwarded schedules to firms engaged in the brick and 
fire-clay industries, and the lock and safe trades, which 
they are required to fill up in conformity with the Census of 
Production Act 1906. The schedules and the accompanying 
instructions have been prepared after consultation with im- 
portant firms, representative of the various industries, and 
manufacturers are assured that the information supplied 
‘‘ will be treated as strictly confidential,’’ and will be ‘‘ used 
solely in the compilation of general statistical results, and 
no particulars with respect to any individual establishment 
or firm will be in any way disclosed.’’ ' 

A SUB-COMMITTEE of the health committee of Glasgow 
Corporation was recently appointed to consider the question 
of the nuisance caused by the emission of black smoke from 
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tar boilers in the public thoroughfares. The committee met 
last week in the quadrangle of the City Chambers, and 
yiewed a contrivance by Mr. William W. Lackie, chief élec- 
trical engineer to the Corporation. This was an oil fuel 
burner fitted into an ordinary tar boiler, by means of which 
melting is done without the emission of black smoke. Mr. 
Lackie claims that by his scheme the cost of tar-boiling can 
be reduced one-half, and that eight gallons of No. 2 paraffin 
oil, costing in all about 3s., will melt 25 cwt. of pitch in from 
three to four hours. The cost of an oil tank and burner 
is estimated at 101. per boiler, and the corresponding cost of 
coal fuel is 7s. 6d.—2s. for coal and 5s. 6d. for coke. 


A sELECT COMMITTEE on the House of Lords offices record 
in a report just published that the following resolution was 
recently forwarded to the First Commissioner of Works :— 
“The committee are of opinion that it is desirable’ that a 
doorway should be made on to the terrace as a means of 
approach thereto from the refreshment department of the 
House, and that the First Commissioner of Works should be 
asked to make provision therefor in the next estimate sub- 
mitted to Parliament.’’ In reply, Mr. Lewis Harcourt stated 
that there were no funds available on the vote for ‘‘ Houses of 
Parliament buildings’’ for the current financial year from 
which the cost (estimated at 5001.) of constructing the door- 
way could be defrayed. He added, however, that he had given 
instructions for the matter to be brought forward for con- 
sideration when the estimates for the ensuing year are in 
course of preparation. 


A PAMPHLET has been issued recently by the Corporation of 
the city of York drawing attention to the many features 
which make it suitable for industrial purposes. The city 
posesses in some respects almost unique facilities, being in 
quite a central situation, and easily accessible by road or rail, 
and also by water. It is, in fact, on the most important trunk 
road tothe North, while from it radiate roads to the important 
northern towns. It is served by six railway companies, while 
the River Ouse, which is navigable at York for vessels of 
250 tons, places it in direct communication with the sea, 
and also, of course, the several Humber ports. By means of 
the Ouse water communication is practicable with the rivers 
Aire, Trent, Don and Derwent, and with the West Riding 

_ canals. For these and other reasons railway rates are favour- 


ably low. The rates stand at 7s. 5d. in the pound, which is 
lower than for many other towns of like size, and coal, elec- 
tricity supply and gas is particularly moderate. 

WirH a view to adding to the attractiveness of Monk- 
seaton and Whitley Bay, residential suburbs of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and popular seaside resorts for the people of 
Durham and Northumberland, a syndicate with a capital 
of 35,0007. has been formed to provide a large pier at 
Whitley Bay. Arrangements were recently concluded with 
the Duke of Northumberland, owner of the foreshore rights, 
and provisional contracts were awarded to the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company, Darlington, for carrying 
out the work to the designs of Mr. T. Brewer-Mather, of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. The pier is expected to be completed 
early next summer. It will have a total length of 772 feet, 
and in addition to the usual promenades, bandstands, and 
tea-rooms, it will have in its centre a pavilion (with a 
garden roof), capable of seating 1,800 people. At the end 
of the pier there will be a landing stage for the accommoda- 
tion of pleasure steamers and small craft. 

THe Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade have been notified by the Greek Minister in London 
that the Ministry of the Interior invite tenders for the supply 
and fixing of the mechanical installations of the two graving 
docks now being constructed at the port of the Pireeus, com- 
prising pumps with electric motors for working same, sluice- 
gates, cranes, winches, transformers, &c. The material sup- 
plied for this purpose will be exempt from all import duties. 
Tenders will be received by the Director of Public Works 
at Athens up to midday on October 13, and must be guaran- 
teed by a deposit equal to 5 per cent. of their amount. The 
contract will be adjudicated within one month from the date 
for receipt of tenders. A copy of the official announcement 
of the competition (in French) and a plan of the docks may 
be seen by British contractors on application to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C. Information is also to hand from 
His Majesty’s Consul at Christiania that the Norwegian State 
Railways invite tenders for the supply of an iron railway 
bridge (about 197 tons). Tenders are to be marked ‘‘ Anbud 
paa Leveranse av Hensfos bro,’’ and are to be delivered at 
Styrelsens for Statsbanernes Expeditions kontor, Christiania, 
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by 3P.m., on September 18. Copies of the conditions, specifi- 
cation and drawings may be examined by British makers on 
application at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. A. B. Macponatp, city engineer, and Mr. W. C. 
Easton, resident engineer in connection with Glasgow’s main 
drainage scheme, report to the sewage committee that they 
have gone fully into the question of the amount of additional 
money which will be required to finish the main drainage 
scheme, and, after consultation with Mr. Borthwick and 
Mr. Melvin, are of opinion that an additional sum over 
that already authorised to be borrowed of 175,000. will be 
required. It will be needful that the present maximum of 
6d. per 11. will be increased by ld. per 1l.—i.e., increased 
to 7d. The committee accordingly recommend to the Town 
Council as follows:—‘‘ That the parliamentary bills com- 
mittee be authorised to insert in the next provisional order 
clauses (a) increasing the borrowing powers in the Sewage 
Acts from 2,164,6301. to 2,439,650/., being an increase of 
175,0001. ; (b) spreading the repayment of the whole of the 
said 2,339,6307. over a period of sixty years ; and (c) increas- 
ing the maximum assessment under the Sewage Acts from 
6d. to 7d. per 1I.”’ 


LEADLESS. GLAZED TILING. 


More than 5,000 square yards of Carter’s leadless glazed 
tiling have been recently supplied and fixed in the new 
Government Buildings, Westminster, S.W. The great 
recommendation of this class of tiles is that all risk to the 
workers in the glazing process is avoided. Legislation has 
reduced the risk of lead poisoning to a minimum. Still, 
with the use of lead there is a risk, though a very small one, 
but with leadless glaze there is absolutely none. Hence 
the encouragement given by the Government to the manu- 
facture of these tiles. There are one or two drawbacks, as 
for example, a certain want of uniformity in tone of colour, 
which, while it commends itself to some tastes, is not so 
satisfactory to those who require even colouring. But to 
those who consider the health of the worker to be of more 
consequence than one special point in the article producéd, 
which in other respects is quite equal in value, the leadless 
glazed tiles will certainly be more satisfactory. It may well 


be that even the slight drawback above mentioned will, in 
process of experiment, be overcome, but till then no doub# 
both methods of glazing will be in use. 


ELECTRICITY IN GERMANY. 


In the report of Consul-General Sir Francis Oppenheimer on 
the trade and commerce of the consular district of Frankfort 
reference is made to the extension of the application of elec- 
trical power in Germany. The substitution of electrical power 
for steam power on railways with extended systems has already 
become the subject of official inquiry, and quite recently the 
Bavarian Government, which, owing to the geographical posi- 
tion of Bavaria, has at its disposal enormous water-power, 
has worked out statistics showing the quantity of power 
needed. It was calculated that the Bavarian State railways 
alone would require a daily average consumption of 1,435,000 
kilowatt hours, with at least an additional 10 per cent. as a 
margin for emergencies. The Prussian State Railways in- 
tend to introduce electrical power in place of steam on certain 
lines within the railway directorate of Magdeburg; the 
change will not be effected for some time to come, but the 
decision was welcomed because it shows a departure in the 
right direction, and which heretofore the German State Rail- 
ways had persistently declined to take. 

Already central power stations supply all industries in 
ever-increasing areas. Statistics have been published re- 
peatedly to show how soon the coal supply in the various 
coal-producing countries will be exhausted if the demand 
continues to increase proportionately to the past. Such 
reports stimulate a further search for the utilisation of 
electrical power in preference to steam. Even the motor power 
of electrical works is replaced by water power. Heretofore 
this has been chiefly effected by the natural water power of 
rivers. Recently new endeavours have been made similarly 
to utilise the motion of the tide. In Hamburg a company has 
been started, styled the ‘‘ Wasserkraft Anlage,’’ to work a 
new electrical plant with the aid of the tide. The works are 
to supply Cuxhaven with electric light and to run an electric 
railway. According to present calculation, the electric cur- 
rent ought to be supplied at a greatly reduced price. The 
experiment, which is protected by various patents, is followed 
with the keenest interest. 
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THE SEWAGE REPORT. 


Tue fifth report of the Royal Commission on Sewage Dis- 
posal has appeared. The Commissioners say :—‘‘ We are 
satisfied that it is practicable to purify the sewage of towns 
to any degree required, either by land treatment or by 
artificial filters, and that there is no essential difference 
between the two processes, for in each case the purification, 
so far as it is not mechanical, is chiefly effected by means of 
micro-organisms. The two main questions, therefore, to be 
considered in the case of a town proposing to adopt a system 
of sewage purification are, first, what degree of purification 
is required in the circumstances of that town, and of the 
river or stream into which its liquid refuse is to be dis- 
charged ; and second, how the degree of purification required 
ean, in the particular case, be most economically obtained. 
The choice of a scheme must depend on a number of con- 
siderations which will be discussed later, but we may here 
state that we know of no case where the admixture of trade 
refuse with sewage makes it impracticable to purify the 
sewage, either upon land or by means of artificial processes, 
although in certain extreme cases special processes of pre- 
liminary treatment may be necessary.”’ 

In their first report, which was of an interim character, 
the Commissioners expressed the opinion “‘ that it is practic- 
able to produce by artificial processes alone either from 
sewage, or from certain mixtures of sewage and trade refuse, 
such, for example, as are met with at Leeds and Man- 
chester, effluents which will not putrefy, which would be 
classed as good according to ordinary chemical standards, 
and which might be discharged into a stream without fear of 
creating a nuisance. We think, therefore, that there are 
eases in which the Local Government Board would be jus- 
tified in modifying, under proper safeguards, the present 
rule as regards the application of sewage to land.”’ 

In their latest report, for the guidance of local authorities 
they provisionally state that an effluent would generally be 
satisfactory if it complied with the following conditions :— 

(1) That it should not contain more than three parts per 
100,000 of suspended matter ; and 

(2) That, after being filtered through filter paper, it 
should not absorb more than (a) 0.5 part by weight per 


100,000 of dissolved or atmospheric oxygen in twenty-four 
hours; (b) 1.0 part by weight per 100,000 of dissolved or 
atmospheric oxygen in forty-eight hours; or (c) 1.5 parts 
by weight per 100,000 of dissolved or atmospheric oxygen in 
five days. er 

At many sewage works which the Commissioners have 
had under observation effluents of this class are uniformly 
produced. Birmingham, Wednesbury, and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme are given in a list of towns producing a general 
effluent containing at most three parts of suspended matter 
per 100,000. 

The Commissioners’ recommendations are as follows :— 

‘‘ We recommend that the central authority should deter- 
mine the nature of the tests which are to be applied for the 
purpose of standards, and that it should be made the duty 
of the rivers board, or of the county council in areas not 
under the jurisdiction of a rivers board, to determine from 
time to time, subject to appeal to the central authority, 
what standards should be adopted. In the first instance it 
would be convenient that the central authority should pre- 
scribe one standard for all non-tidal waters, in place of the 
existing statutory provisions. It would then rest with the 
rivers board or county council to fix, subject to appeal to 
the central authority, a higher or lower standard in any 
case in which they were of opinion that the circumstances 
required or justified a different standard. 

‘‘ We further recommend that no action should be allowed 
to be brought in respect of damage alleged to be due to the 
discharge of an effluent which complies with the standard 


fixed for the water into which it is discharged, but that in 


such cases complaint should be made to the central authority, 
and if a prima facie case is made out, that authority should 
ascertain whether the complaint is well founded and should 
be empowered to fix a different standard if the circumstances 
are shown to require it. In cases where it is alleged that 
the effluent does not comply with the statutory standard, 
and that damage is caused by the discharge of such effluent, 
action should be brought in the ordinary courts. But any 
questions arising as to whether the effluent complies with 
the statutory standard or as to whether the damage has 
been caused by the discharge of the effluent in respect of 
which complaint is made, should be referred by the court to 
the central authority for determination. The costs of such 
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determination should be borne by the parties to the action in 
such proportions as the court may determine. Power should 
be conferred on the central authority to suspend from time 
to time the operation of any standard, to allow time for the 
construction of works, or for any other reason which, in 
their opinion, justified such suspension.”’ 


WATER SUPPLY OF CLUTTON. 
THE works, which were commenced in May 1907, are now 
practically finished. The area of the eight villages supplied 
is about 10,400 acres, or one-fourth the total area of the rural 
district of Clutton, while the population of the eight villages 
in 1901 was 8,230 (now estimated at 8,500), being about one- 
half the total population of the district. 

The works comprise the laying of about 31 miles of cast- 
iron-mains, varying in size from 8 inches to 3'inches, with 
all the usual fittings, and about four miles of wrought-iron 
mains, and involved five crossings of railways and four 
crossings of rivers. The total weight of cast-iron pipes was 
1,450 tons. Hydrants for fire purposes were fixed in the vil- 
lages of Paulton, Ston Easton, and Timsbury. 

The supplementary reservoir erected on Timsbury sleight 
is constructed of cement concrete, covered with brick arches, 
and has a capacity of 175,000 gallons, and the water level is 
about 72 feet below that of the ‘Downside reservoir. In prac- 
tice this reservoir will supply principally the villages of Tims- 
bury, Farmborough, Paulton, High Littleton and Clutton, 
but in the event of any fracture of the mains or of cleaning 
or repairs to the supply reservoir at Downside, the whole of 
the eight parishes can be supplied from the Timsbury storage. 

Water is deliv ered to the consumers by means of 190 pillars 
and wall fountains, by about 200 direct connections to build- 
ings and 108 meters for trade and agricultural purposes. The 
total number of houses connected to date is about 1,400, and 
water is therefore probably being used by about 7, 000 persons 
out of a total population of 8,500. 

An interesting and unusual feature of the scheme is the 
considerable difference in pressure on the mains in the several 
villages, varying from 680 feet ordnance in Ston Easton 
parish to 275 feet ordnance at Hallatrow, a difference of 
170 lbs. per square inch, necessitating careful calculations in 


In order to detect future leakages or defects four sets of 
automatic recording meters are installed at various positions, 
by which means wastage in any village can be located with 
ease. 

The total cost of the scheme is expected to be slightly over 
22,0001. 

The works have been designed by and executed under tha 
supervision of Mr. W. F. Bird, C.E., of Midsomer Norton, 
his assistant-in-charge being Mr. F. E. Cullis, and the clerks 
of works were Messrs, 8, 8. Orchard, P. C, L. Winship, T. 
Shepherd and A. Coles. The contractors for the whole of the 
works were Messrs. T, B. Cooper & Co., of Sun Buildings, 
Bristol, their local manager being Mr. F. T, Patterson. 

The cast-iron pipes were supplied by the Stanton Iron- 
works Company and the Staveley Ironworks Company ; the 
valves, hydrants, reservoir fittings and supply meters by 
Messrs. Ham, Baker & Co., of Westminster; the waste- 
detecting meters by the Palatine Engineering Company, of 
Liverpool ; and the pillar and wall fountains by Messrs. 
Glenfield & Kennedy, of Kilmarnock. 


FACTORY BUILDING.* 

In locating the buildings, room should be left between them 
to prevent fire being communicated from one to another, and 
to afford adequate space in which to safely fight fires which 
may have gained headway. Buildings used for the manu- 
facture and storage of highly combustible materials should 
be isolated, so that a fire in one of them will not endanger 
the plant. Oil-houses should have their floors below the 
yard level in order that in the event of fire the burning oil 
would be confined to a restricted area. 

Where the buildings are close together, or where flues are 
formed by light shafts and elevator or stair wells, openings 
in walls should be protected by wire-glass which permits 
light to enter, but obstructs the passage of fire. Where the 
admittance of light is not essential, as between adjacent 
rooms which are independently lighted, automatic fire-doors 
of wood, tin-clad or steel, should protect the openings. Asa 


* From a paper by Mr. G. M. Brill read beto e the Western 


weight and strengths of pipes and special provisions as to 
fittings. 
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further safeguard for openings on the exposed sides of build- 
ings, steel fire-shutters are sometimes used. In the majority 
of such cases these remain open, except in the event of fire, 
but should be so arranged that they can be closed auto- 
matically or by a fire stream, The matter of protecting all 
vertical openings is an important one, as a means of pre- 
venting the loss of life as well as property, and if effectively 
done a fire can be confined to the floor upon which it starts 
and its exact location readily determined. Brick walls are 
the most efficient for enclosing vertical shafts, and should be 
used wherever possible, although wire-glass in steel frames 
serves well where light is a governing factor. 

When the buildings have been properly arranged and con- 
structed the fire protection equipment should receive due 
consideration. The three essential elements involved are the 
supply, distribution and dispensation of the water. Two 
independent sources of water supply should be provided, and 
any two of the following will answer the purpose :—A reser- 
yolr in connection with a fire-pump, a stand-pipe or gravity 
tank and a city pressure system. A fire-pump should always 
be installed, even if city water under pressure is available. 
The reservoir and the stand-pipe or gravity tank must have 
capacities governed by the areas of the plant between the 
fire walls, and the stand-pipe or tank must have such an 
elevation as to hold the required volume of water at least 
20 feet above the highest portion of any building. The 
capacity and design of the fire-pump are also governed by 
fixed rules of the underwriters, the capacity depending upon 
the size of the plant. The distribution system, consisting 
of the piping, valves and hydrants, must be tested and made 
tight at a pressure of 150 lb. per square inch, but a pressure 
of 200 lb. is more desirable and is to be recommended. 
Hydrants and hose should be distributed about the premises 
in such a manner that when required lines can be quickly 
tun to any part of the plant. Valves controlling the 
sprinkler systems should be equipped with indicator-posts 

and placed at such a distance from the building whose 
equipment they control as to be accessible if that portion of 
the plant is on fire. 

There are but few cases where sprinkler systems are not 
to be recommended, these being where neither the building 
nor its contents are of a combustible nature. The sprinklers 
must be so arranged that every part of the building can be 
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reached by the water, and so designed and constructed that 
they will act promptly and with certainty. This is true of 
the whole equipment, since the successful prevention and 
extinguishing of fires is dependent upon the reliability of 
the apparatus. After providing the plant with the best 
modern fire preventing and controlling equipment the owner 
should go one step further and instal an automatic alarm 
system connecting all parts of the plant with the power- 
house and the public fire department. 

The protection of towers and chimneys by use of lightning 
conductors is not a myth but a reality, and should be pro- 
vided for all such structures. Care must be exercised, how- 
ever, that the work shall be properly done and well main- 
tained. 

The importance of good natural light in manufacturing 
plants cannot be overestimated, and seldom does any set of 
conditions arise which prevent its being obtained. This 
must be supplemented by good artificial hght in and about 
the buildings, and as electricity best meets all requirements, 
and only introduces an element of danger when improperly 
installed, it should be the only form adopted in modern 
plants. Generally, a system combining arc and incandes- 
cent lights best serves all needs, the arcs to be used for 
general illumination and the incandescents for detail light- 
ing. A well-lighted plant assists the workmen, facilitates 
the operations, prevents the accumulation of rubbish, de- 
creases the danger from fires, improves the sanitary con- 
ditions and promotes general efficiency. 

The size of the windows are determined by their height 
above the floor, and will be influenced by the methods of 
heating and the location of work-benches. If heating coils 
or benches extend along the outer walls the windows will be 
higher from the floor than would be necessary under other 
circumstances. If heavy shafting is to be hung from the 
ceiling provisions should be made in the girder arrange- 
ments for the proper placing of hangers. If motors are to 
be used without heavy shafting the floor, construction may be 
designed largely without regard to the methods of trans- 
mitting power, for if they are hung from the ceiling their 
locations will be at irregular intervals, and any extra pro- 
vision for supporting them will necessarily have to be made 
to meet each requirement. The details of the floor con- 
struction and support should be governed not only by the 
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weights which come upon the floors, but the character of the 
loads. If there are a large number of small machine tools 
they can be satisfactorily distributed in almost any manner 
which the needs of the business indicate, without any 
especial supporting construction. Where the machines are 
large or impose severe shocks or vibrations upon the sup- 
ports, especial provisions should be made for them in the 
building construction, if they cannot be placed upon the 
ground floors where suitable foundations can be provided. 
A large amount of such apparatus might influence the 
general character of the buildings. 

The requirements for heating and methods to be adopted 
should be considered coincident with the study of the general 
design and arrangement of the buildings, and a decision 
reached as to the type of equipment best suited to the con- 
ditions. If the heating is done by direct radiation pre- 
cautionary provisions in the plans may be unnecessary, but 
if fan systems are used care must be exercised. that the dis- 
tributing ducts will not interfere with any of the other 
apparatus to be installed. The use of exhaust steam dis- 
tributed through coils about the several departments forms 
one of the systems commonly used for factory heating, but 
it makes no provision for positive ventilation. 

If the nature of the work is such that the employés will 
be crowded together, or if the processes are such that noxious 
gases, dust, lint or other objectionable materials will be 
produced, it becomes necessary to provide frequent changes 
of air. When the opposite conditions prevail, little ventila- 
tion may be necessary. The heating and ventilating may be 
combined by using an indirect or blower system by which 
positive ventilation is provided. Where such systems are 
used and part of the air supply is taken from inside the 
buildings, it is essential that it be taken from those depart- 
ments or rooms where ‘the air is free from objectionable 
elements. 

In almost all manufacturing plants there is some use for 
exhaust steam aside from heating the buildings, such as dry 
kilns, the heating of water for various purposes, enamelling 
and japanning ovens, evaporating and distilling. These 
requirements and their location combined with the method 
selected for heating the buildings may go far towards deter- 
mining the type of apparatus in and fixing the location of 
the power plant. The manner of transmitting power, 
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whether electrical or mechanical, will modify the power plant 
location and equipment. It should be reasonably near the 
main plant, and so placed that it will not interfere with the 
manufacturing, shipping or storage operations, and as far 
as practicable not obstruct logical extensions which may be 
made to the more important buildings. 

Adequate and suitable toilet accommodation should be 
provided throughout every manufacturing plant, and if the 
buildings are of considerable size it may be well to place 
closets on all the floors and in locations conveniently 
accessible without being obtrusive, and so arranged as not 
to obstruct the manufacturing operations or use valuable 
space. Lavatories may be placed on each floor, or, perhaps 
still better, assembled in conjunction with a locker-room. 
Space convenient of access for employés entering and leaving 
the plant may well be set aside for lockers where cloth- 
ing, lunch-baskets, &c., superfluous in the plant, can be 
safely left and cared for. In many cases this has been 
found more satisfactory than corresponding conveniences dis- 
tributed about the plant. To be considered modern, plants 
should be provided with a lunch-room, and some concerns 
have found it expedient to furnish soup and coffee free, 
leaving the employés to provide the balance of the meal, 
while others have served a few well-cooked foods practically 
at cost. The class of help, location of plant, in relation to 
centres of residence, and the outside facilities for procuring 
suitable refreshments may best indicate the provisions 
which should be made and will be appreciated. Self- 
cleansing drinking fountains located about the plant is a 
sanitary provision amply justified. Usually there need be 
no real waste incidental to their use, for the overflow can 
readily be used in the power plant, for flushing or for other 
purposes where water is required. Baths, especially showers, 
have been appreciated where installed. The lunch-room or 
dining-room may be so planned as to be easily convertible 
into a place for entertainment. Rooms suitable for club 
purposes and rest-rooms for girls are sometimes desirable 
adjuncts. Plants of any magnitude, and especially those 
wherein the operations are hazardous, should have some- 
thing in the way of a hospital, with suitable accessories, 
where emergency cases can be treated. These matters, which 
in general may be classed under welfare, contribute much to 
the comfort of the employés, and such tendency invariably 
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should, and generally does, improve the character of the 
service rendered: While selfish considerations ought not to 
control in adopting provisions for betterment along these 
lines, a reasonable investment, properly made, should bring 
good returns. Of course, the nature and extent of the wel- 
fare features depend largely upon the character of the work, 
the degree of skill required and consequently ‘the class of 
people employed ; but everything which tends towards better 
working conditions raises the standard of labour, improves 
the workmanship, increases the efficiency of the workmen 
and decreases the cost of production. 

A small percentage of the total investment can be spent 
to good advantage in beautifying the grounds and providing 
attractive surroundings. The effect of this will be felt. not 
only by those employed, but, in connection with a plant 
suitably designed, will serve as a good advertisement and be 
considered indicative of good products. 


Tn conclusion, it may be said that im all cases com-: 


promises in the arrangement and design of the buildings for 
a site should be avoided as fully as possible. The designer, 
to thoroughly fulfil his obligations, must keep m mind all 
the conditions imposed by’ the manufacturing operations, 
recognise all building ordinances which may pertain to. the 
undertaking, observe all reasonable requirements imposed by 
the insurance underwriters, give consideration to simplicity, 
and with keen perception bring together all the elements 
which contribute to the success and integrity of the enter- 
prise. By following these methods he should make every 
plant fully meet the requirements and therefore result in 
the highest efficiency of production. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND EDUCATION. 


Tue following statement by Mr. R. Blair, M.A., B.Sc., 
executive officer, London County Council, was submitted to 
the British Association :-— 

I. The London Council became the Local Education 
Authority for the Administrative County of London on 
May 1, 1904. The Council not only succeeded to the powers 

pes duties of the London School Board, but is also required 
‘to maintain and keep efficient all public elementary schools 
within the area which are necessary.’”’ Further the Council, 
twhich had previously, under the Technical Instruction Acts, 


been responsible for the supply of technical education, was 
entrusted by the Act of 1903 with powers relating to all 
branches of higher education, and was commissioned “‘ to 
supply or aid the stipply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of 
education.’’ All matters relating to the exercise of their 
powers under the Education Acts, except the power of rais- 
ing a rate or borrowing,money, stand referred by statute to 
the education committee of the Council, and the Council 
before exercising any such powers, unless in their opinion 
the matter is urgent, receive and consider the report of the 
education committee with respect to the matter in question. 
The Council may delegate to the education committee any of 
their powers under the Education Acts except their power 
of raising a rate or borrowing money, The education com- 
mittee is composed of fifty members, of whom thirty-eight 


_are members of the Council, and twelve co-opted members 


(including six women). The powers and duties of the educa- 
tion committee are distributed among eleven sub-committees. 
The education committee is assisted by 180 statutory bodies 
of managers for provided elementary schools, while the sta- 
tutory bodies of managers of non-provided elementary 
schools number 367. In the management of its own secondary 
schools, training colleges, technical institutes, and schools 
of art, the education committee is assisted by advisory or 
local sub-committees. The Council also appoints representa- 
tives to serve upon the governing bodies of all schools and 
institutions to which it makes grants. 

IT. Area of the administrative county, 120 square miles ; 
population, 4,795,757. School rolls:—Public elementary, 
734,288 ; provided, 566,086 ; non-provided, 165,620. Public 
secondary, 32,010; provided, 3,070; aided, 16,158; non- 
aided, 12,779. Technical, 50,800; provided, 7,700; aided, 


38,600; non-aided, 4,500. Ordinary evening — schools, 
121,208. Training colleges, 1,363. In these figures neither 


the University of London, the Imperial College of Tech- 
nology, nor the schools of the University are included, 
although the Council aids them all. The Council spends 
five and a half millions sterling (round figures) on educa- 
tion, 4,500,000/. on elementary, and 1,000,000/. on higher. 
The receipts amount to 1,750,000/. ; the rest of the cost falls 
on the ratepayer. The education rate is 19d. per pound ; 
a penny rate raises 185,000/. The administrative staff con- 
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sists of 1,000 officers, including forty-one inspectors and 
twenty-eight organisers; and there are 20,000 ee 
engaged in some 3,000 schools or departments of schools o 
all kinds. . é 
III. The Council purchases sites, designs and erects its 
own schools, equips the schools with furniture, desks, books, 
and apparatus; supplies fuel and light; does its own 
repairs ; engages, pays, trains and affords further training 
to its own teachers. tei ' 
IV. Elementary Schools.—Education is free in all public 
elementary schools (provided and non-provided). The en- 
forcement of school attendance employs a large body of 
officers. With relatively few references to the magistrate 
the average school attendance is maintained at 88.9 per cent. 
of the average roll. The subjects of instruction, in addition 
to those usually found in public elementary schools, include 
elementary science, nature study, domestic economy, manual 
training, physical exercises, swimming, and in certain cases 
modern languages. A strong endeavour is made by means 
of conferences and consultative committees to secure in the 
management of the schools the assistance of the expert 
views of the 20,000 teachers. Much attention has been given 
to medical inspection, a comprehensive system having been 
established before the passing of the Education (Administra- 
tive Provisions) Act of 1907. Voluntary funds provide 
meals for necessitous children. Some 2,000 of the ablest of 
the children in the elementary schools annually yecéive 
scholarships, including free education at secondary schools ; 
in the majority of cases the scholarship he'@ers are assisted 
by maintenance grants. There are further scholarship 
schemes for trade schools and fer higher institutions, includ- 
ing the Universities. For the weakest, medical inspection. 
For the physically and mentally defective, special schools, 
with a roll of 9,000; and for those not under control there 
are industrial and reformatory schools. Voluntary associa- 
tions provide play centres, vacation schools, country holidays, 
and happy evenings for thousands of London elementary 
school children. Physical education, including organised 
games and medical inspection, have received much attention 
and are going to receive more. Visits to places of educa- 
tional interest are a feature of the school work. Some of the 
elementary schools have themselves organised school jour- 
neys. 
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The Council has experimented on open-air schools. A: 
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small botanical department supplies to the schools 900,000 
plants and other Nature-study specimens per month, There 
is an annual requirement of 1,100 elementary teachers. 
These are in the main obtained by means of the ‘‘ College 
List,’’ a procedure understood to be special to London. Some 
eighty head-teachers are appointed annually, according to a 
scheme of promotion which begins with consideration of the 
claims of every eligible assistant. A scheme for further 
training brings the practising teachers into direct contact 
with the University. 

V. Secondary Schools and Training Colleges.—The 
Council’s policy is to provide or assist in providing secondary 
education at a moderate fee for those who are able to avail 
themselves of it, and to offer the advantages of secondary 
education free of charge to the most promising children from 
the elementary schools. As. previously shown, the secondary 
schools of London contain 32,010 pupils, 3,070 in the Coun- 
cil’s own secondary schools, 16,158 in aided secondary 
schools, and 12,779: in non-aided secondary schools. These 


numbers include the students attending the first-grade secon- 


dary schools, where the leaving age is approximately nine- 
teen, but they do not include any pupils in attendance at 
private secondary, schools. The cost of secondary schools, 
scholarships, the training of teachers, and University 
education, apart from the administrative staff and loan 


charges, is estimated at 540,000/. for the present financial 


year. This sum includes 80,000/. grant to aided schools, 
irrespective of scholarships and maintenance of scholarship 
holders. The Council has itself established seven training 
colleges, with accommodation for 1,900 students in training. 

VI. Technical Education.—The work. of polytechnics, 
technical institutes, schools of art, science, art, and com- 
mercial centres, and ordinary evening schools is all being co- 


F 


ordinated. These institutions, apart from their day work, | 


provide education for 200,000 evening students. The work 
ranges from repairing the defects of elementary education 
to education of a University standard, students in some of 
the polytechnics working as externals or internals for the 
degree of the University of London. The cost of the Coun- 


cil’s own technical institutes and schools of art was 53,5411. ) 


in the session 1906-7, while in the same session 87,249]. was 


paid to aided technical institutions, including the twelve - 


polytechnics. The ordinary evening schools cost 135,8801. 
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OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 
Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description, 


THE ONLY SAFE ANDRELIABLE 
_ STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE 


MAKERS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAIRCASES. 
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INTERVIEWS and ADVICE, with DRAWINGS and 
ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. ~ 
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Established 1860. 


JOHN HALL & SON’ 


—— (OLDHAM), LTD. —— 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


Crossbank St, Oldham. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ IRONFOUNDERS, OLDHAM.” : 
National Telephone: 161 OLDHAM. ; 2 


The above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
at the Goyt Mill. Stockport. 
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As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of .the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT. WOOD 

& CU., Lid. to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HA iG 
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business purposes. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure wnder 

' the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a'special study, and will be glad to answer 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Ouwr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in publié must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


« As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 13 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Bwildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


= 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Bracxpoou.—-Dec, 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 1/. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 


miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos, 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


Bopmin.—Sept. 30.—Designs for proposed new county 
offices for Cornwall County Council. Premiums of 50/., 201., 
and 10/. Deposit, one guinea, returnable on receipt of de- 
sign. Mr, Christopher L. Cowlard, clerk to the County 
Council, Bodmin. 

Carpirr.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Lispon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 

Romrorp (Essex).—Oct. 31.—Designs 
County High School for Girls (200). 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


for proposed 
Mr. D. T. Williams, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ArpsLEy.—Sept. 24.—For the builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, constructional steelwork, painter, and. plas- 
terer’s work required in connection with the erection of a 
new school at Ardsley, West Riding. Deposit 1/. Mr. A. B. 
Linford, architect, Wombwell, near Barnsley. West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Asurorp.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a manual training 
workshop at the Ashford grammar school. Mr, A. E. Lacey, 
A.R.I.B.A., North Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Bartirre BrrpGe.—Sept. 19.-For the mason and brick- 
layer, plumber and glazier, rolled steel, plasterer, slater, 
and concretor’s work required in extension to offices at Clif- 


= PURE BITUMEN DAMP PROOF COURSES + 
eee 
LARGEST MAKERS | [gyre ojioes. ae CORRESPONDENCE 
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Bory Ses ong ee ane Be ne 
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Mills, Bailiffe Bridge, Yorks. Messrs, Joseph F. 
Arn Nicholas, F.R.1.B.A., architects, Museum 
Chambers, Halifax. 
Betrast.—Sept. 28.—For erection of a branch office at 
Mountpottinger. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Blackwood & 
Jury, architects, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 


Brvertey.—Sept. 23.—For all trades, with the exception 
of ironwork, in connection with the renewal of platform 
roofing at Beverley Station (Yorks), for the Directors of the 
North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the Com- 
pany’s architect, York. 

BrsHor’s Knote.—Sept. 24.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Conservatory, Bishop’s Knole, Stoke Bishop. Mr. 
Henry Williams, architect, Corn Street, Bristol. 

Bromiey.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a secondary school 
in Nightingale Lane to accommodate 200 girls, for the Kent 
education committee. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, 
secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 

BurtoN-UPON-TRENT.—Oct. 7.—For building a_ police 
station, superintendent’s house, and court house, in the 
Borough. Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 10 
High Street, Burton-upon-Trent, 

BurrersHaw.—Sept. 19.—For the various trades required 
in erection of a Council school at Buttershaw, Yorks. Mr. 
F. KE. P. Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, 
Bradford. 

CAMBERWELL.—Sept. 50.—For erection of seven working- 
class cottages in Pitman Street, Camberwell. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. W. Oxtoby, borough engineer, Town Hall, Camber- 
well. 

CaMBORNE.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a nine-roomed 
house in Tehidy Road. Mr. F. Mills, Wellington Road, 
Camborne, Cornwall. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Sept. 22.—For extension of Post Office. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


CaNTERBURY.—Sept. 19.—For alterations and additions 
to the pavilion at the St. Lawrence cricket ground. Deposit 
5]. Messrs. Jennings & Gray, architects, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. 


additions to the Workhouse (Contract C). 


CARLISLE.—Sept. 22.—Alternative tenders are invited f« 
enclosing the Brunton Park ground, with brick, concrete, <¢ 
wood. Mr. H. Foxall, architect, 54 Lowther Street, Ca; 


lisle. 


Croypon.—Oct. 12.—For the following works for th 
Guardians of Croydon Union, viz., erection of additions { 
the infirm block No. 2 (Contract A), at the rear of th 
Workhouse, Queen’s Road; erection of a new children 
home (Contract B), at rear of the Workhouse; erection < 
Deposit 107. 10, 
Mr. Henry Berney, architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 

Dupiey.—Sept. 25.—For the enlargement of Dudle 
Post Office. Deposit 11. 1s. The Secretary, H.M. Office < 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, 8. W. 

HastBouRNE.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a publi 
convenience, situate in the Tamarisk Bank, near the Ri 
doubt. Mr. A. Ernest Prescott, borough surveyor, Tow 
Hall, Eastbourne. 

GuiILprorp.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of certain buil 
ings over the gas producer plant and machinery at the wate 
works, Millmead. Mr. G. C. Mason, A.M.I.C.E., th 
borough engineer and surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hatrrax.—Sept. 22.—For the several works required i 
the reconstruction of the hosiery, tailoring, and milliner 
departments at the Central Stores, Northgate. Mr. W 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

HAMMERWICH.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of offices an 
cloakroom, also alterations and improvements at the Han 
merwich Council school (near Lichfield). Deposit 11. 1, 
Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, County Educz 
tion Offices, Stafford. | 

IrELAND.—Sept. 21.—For a new office to be built on th 
Dundalk Station platform, and for the conversion of an ol 
stores building at Dundalk into a fitting shop, for the Dire 
tors of the Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland). Mi 
W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminu: 
Dublin, or the District Engineer, Belfast. 

IrELanp.—Sept, 22.—For erecting a Presbyterian chure 
at Newtownstewart, co. Tyrone. Deposit 27. 2s. Messi 
Young & Mackenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfasi 

TRELAND.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of 12 “B”’ mai 


| ried soldiers’ quarters in Newbridge Barracks, co. Kildar 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thic 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G, CROTCH & SON 


A RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PAINTERS !! 
ROBBIALAC ENAMEL COMPOUND is now being STOCKED iby Messrs. 
CHAS. KNOWLES & CO., Ltd., of 164 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., the 


Brunswick, Sicilian, 
Great Britain and. 
Bassin de Seyssel. 


Telephone | 
9169 CFR 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or ms 
kness from 3 in. at less than one-third the costof sti 


Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAQ, 
§ Showrooms; . . WENSUM STREET, 


NORWICE 


Special Wholesale Agents for the South and South-West District of London. 


Colour Cards, Sample Panels, and Sample Tins supplied on presentation of Trade 
Card. ROBBIALAC is the “only” guaranteed enamel compound covering 
100 square yards with one gallon, giving an absolutely perfect surface. 
BIALAC is now being used by the War Office, Admiralty, Post Office, City of 
London Guardians, and many District Councils, Railways, and Shipping _Com- 
panies all over the U.K. and the Colonies. 


ROWELL’S 
IRON 
BUILDINGS 


DAVID R 


These buildings are designed and constructed by men who have had many years’ — 
experience in this particular class of work, and great care is taken to carry . 
out clients’ wishes in every detail in the most expeditious manner. possible. 

. All interested in the erection of iron buildings 

should write for List A, which is sent post free. 


OWELL 


ROB- 


& CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Deposit 10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W. 

Tretanp.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a fever hospital at 
Galway, for the Guardians. Deposit 21. Mr. Robert F. 
Mullery, clerk, Workhouse, Galway. 

Lancuester.—Sept. 23.—For alterations, &c., to porter’s 
lodge at Lanchester Workhouse, also for fitting up the work- 
house, board room, offices, cottage homes, &c., with gas pipes, 
&e., complete. Mr. Geo, Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Dur- 
ham Road, Blackhill. 

Leeps.—Sept. 23.—For the whole or the various works 
required in erection of Wesleyan school and class rooms at 
Headingly, Send names to Mr. G. F, Danby, architect, 73 
' Albion Street, Leeds. 

Lercester.—Sept. 23.—For the erection, completion, and 
maintenance for nine months after completion, of extensions 
to the Municipal Technical and Art Schools, The Newarke. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, architects, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a school, Cran- 
mer Avenue, West Ealing. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Charles 
Jones, M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a new ward 
block, &c., at the isolation hospital, South Worple Way, 
Mortlake, S.W. Deposit 11. Ils. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the Council, the Council 
House, High Street, Mortlake, S.W. 

Lonpon.— Oct. 1.—For providing and laying pitch-pine 
floor, plastering walls, and sundry decorative works to 
Ward No, 1 of the Infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington. 
Mr, W. R. Stevens, clerk, Guardians’ Office, Marloes Road, 
Kensington, W. 

_Lonpon.—Oct. 6.—For erection of shelter and conveni- 
ences at Eltham Park, S.E. (nearest station, Well Hall, 
S.E. and C. Railway), for the London County Council. 
Deposit 10s. with the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing 
Oross Road, W.C. 

Mancuester.—Sept. 23.—For erection of tool-house, 
-‘messroom, and male and female conveniences at Plymouth 
Grove Recreation Ground. Deposit 1/. 1s. The City Archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Mancuester.—Sept. 23.—For erection of messroom and 
shelters at Delamere Street open space. Deposit 1/. 1s. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NerHEerNe.—Sept. 26.—For erection of an isolation hos- 
pital and cottages for the staff at Surrey county asylum. 
Deposit 21. Mr. George T. Hine, F.R.1.B.A., 35 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—Sept. 28.—For the construction 
and erection of a two-storey shed about 303 feet long and 
66 feet wide, together with an approach bridge, in connection 
with the quay improvement. The contract includes the 
steelwork, brickwork, reinforced concrete floor, rock asphalte 
pavings, roof coverings, sliding doors, glazing, &c. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

New MaLprn anp Krneston.—Sept. 28.—For making in- 
ternal alterations to ironwork shed and building new stoke- 
hole, &c., at Norbiton. Common Farm, New Malden, Sur- 
rey ; also for making internal alterations and building small 
additions to the workshops at the workhouse, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Mr. W. H. Hope, C.E., architect and surveyor, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

New Romney.—Sept. 21.—For pulling down an existing 
small building, and the erection of another building, &c., 
on the same site adjoining the Assembly Rooms. Mr. J. 
Bannon, town clerk, Town Hall, New Romney, Kent. 

PIckERING.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of a weights and 
measures office at Pickering, North Riding. Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, F.S.A., county architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

Poorz.—Sept. .21,—For contract in connection with 
the construction of works for the water supply of Poole, 
viz. :—-(Contract No, 7) erecting a pumping’station, build- 
ings, tanks, cottages, and other work connected therewith 
at Corfe Mullen, near Wimborne. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
Charles Lisby, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Poole, Dorset, 

Pootz.—Sept. 22.—For constructing concrete wall and 
re-erecting fence by St. Joseph’s Church, Bournemouth 
Road ; also for providing and fitting window blinds and lino- 
leum, &c., at the Municipal Offices, Market Street. Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, F.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, King 
Street, Poole. 

Rustineton.—Sept. 30.—For erection of an entrance 
lodge at Millfield, Rustington, Sussex. 


Deposit 11. Mr.—- 


ELECTRIG [Louisiana 


HYDRO- EXTRACTORS| RED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
-—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


iT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans: 
AGENTS: 
Cuvnemm, & Sr for London, East Coast and! BL AGCKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
SmitH & Tenure for Liverpool, North of Bristol}’ ee ere 


Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
Wricut, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. Memetscture: san Fs cctoes of Biipeoves 
ROPE & TAPE "4 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
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ORNAMENTAL 1RONWORK 


of all kinds. 


~~ WITCHELL &CO, 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
56 LuoGate Hite , LONDON .E-c. 
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FINEST ‘‘HYDRO*’ MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—_- MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.; “ Yavissemus,’’ London, 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. § 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 
Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 


LIMITED, 
§ Laurence P ountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. } Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required, Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


* Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875, 
Works—-BRIDGW ATER, SOMERSET. 
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W. TT. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.H., engineer-in-chief, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Sr. Avstent.—Sept. 19.—-For alterations to Bethel 
United Methodist Church. Mr. John Mutton, architect, 
Charlestown, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Sr. Ives (Cornwatt).—Oct. 5.—For constructing an 
impounding reservoir at Bussow Moor, providing and erect- 
ing filters and filter house at Hellesveor, erecting a care- 
taker’s cottage, and providing and laying about two miles of 
cast-iron mains varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in dia- 
meter, together with valves, &c. Deposit 31. ds. Mr. A. P. I, 
Cotterell, M.I.C.E., 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 19.—For the following works in con- 
nection with the enlargement and alteration of the high 
school, Soroba Road, Oban, viz.:—Mason, carpenter and 
joiner, slater, plaster and concrete, iron-founder, glazier, 
plumber, and painter. Deposit 10s. Mr. William Jolly, 
clerk to the Board, School Board Office, Columba Buildings, 
Oban. 

ScoTLaAnD.—Sept. 24.—For executing the mason work re- 
quired in the reconstruction of Skene Street public school, 
Aberdeen. Mr. Thomas Hector, clerk, 22 Union Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 28.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, and plaster works in connection with the restora- 
tion of the Public Hall in Sanquhar, recently destroyed by 
fire. Messrs. Ingram & Brown, architects and civil en- 
gineers, Kilmarnock. 

Sourn SuHretps (DurHam).—Sept. 22.—¥For the altera- 
tions required at the Laygate divisional police station. Mr. 
S. E. Burgess, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Chapter Row. 

SourHwick.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a police sta- 
tion at Southwick, West Sussex. Deposit 11. The County 
Surveyor, 22 Worthing Road, Horsham. 


Stockport.—Sept. 21.—For certain alterations and addi- 
tions to the imbecile wards at the workhouse. Messrs. 
Peirce & Son, architects, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

Stockport.—Sept. 22.—For erection of branch premises, 
North Redditch. Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, archi- 
tects, Queen’s Buildings, St. Peter’s Square, Stockport. 
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SWAYTHLING (Hants).—Sept. 19.—For the erection of 
two additional classrooms at the Council school. Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. J. W. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester, 

WaAkEFIELD.—Sept. 24.—Whole or separate tenders in 
connection with the following works, for the West Riding 
Education Committee, viz.:—Denby and Cumberworth, 
Birdsedge Provided school, erection of cloakroom, &c, 
(builder, joiner, plumber, plasterer, painter); Thornton- 
in-Craven,- Enslack new school, ashphalting (ashphalter) ; 
Soothill, Gregory Street Provided school, improverients 
(joiner) ; Soothill, Earlsheaton Provided school, erection of 
new latrines (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, painter). Mr. 
J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall; Wake- 
field. 


Watzs.—Sept. 19.—For conversion into shop premises of 
44 and 46 Crwys Road, Cardiff. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 Church Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Sept. 21.—For supplying and fixing three wood 
shelters at the Thomastown Recreation Ground, Merthyr 
Tydfil. Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 


WatEs.—Sept. 22.—For erection of a Congregational 
Chapel at Port Talbot. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Evans & 
Jones, architects and surveyors, 5 Station Road, Port 
Talbot. 

WatEs.—Sept. 23.—For the taking down and removal of 
the old temporary block at Parc-Gwyllt and re-erection at 
Pencoed. Mr. Tom Williams, London House, Pencoed. i 


Wates.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of thirteen villas at 
Newbridge, Mon. Mr. A. J. Bowen, architect, Crown 
Street, Crumlin. 


Watus.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a villa at Neath. Mr. 
J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


Wates.—Sept. 28.—For erection of an English Methodist 
school chapel at Pontardulais. Mr, W. Beddoe Rees; archi- 
tect, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Watrs.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a water-tower 
near Rhyl. Mr. Leonard G. Hall, A.M.1I.C.E., Water En- 
gineer’s Office, Paradise Street, Rhyl. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S| MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 

SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 4 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telecrams “FuRSm. NOTTINGHAM’ 


(LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


STEEL ROOF 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office, 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Lta., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, *‘ Tribrach, London.” 


SAFETY 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


| 


ml | Hal] e+ 
191K MUMIPISIAI Lm el hh Jal cs 


© 


Hl 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


FRED‘ BRABYSC: 


‘Villastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


3se10 364 Euston R2 


« - THE... 
British Traders’ Associatia 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWE! 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Membe 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Eng 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered info 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. We 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTME} 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY 


‘LONDON & 


, INSURANCE COMPANY 


“SyuB] [BOLIPUTTAD 
49IBM 1OL] a7 JO Ssa9nposju] JeUTR{IO omy 


Security £4,432,626, 


' 45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPO! 
| Head Offices i" KING WILLIAM STREET, 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARIN 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Warus.—Oct. 7.—For the erection and completion of a THNDERS. 
block of airing court conveniences and additions and altera- 
tions to laundry at Angleton Asylum, Bridgend, and for 


: : : , ; BARNES. 
repairs to attendants and artisans’ messroom floors, &c., at ne ao) : ; : 3 7 
Pare Gwyllt Asylum. Mr. W. R. Allen, clerk to the com- Bor eae ee Sak ys na se: ey . a: pele 
mittee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- cee gets aS Queen Anne's “3 
gate Street, Cardiff. us POETS es BEGG 
Wates.—Oct. 17.—F or a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, Se y : ; : : ae 
pe ; Goddard & Sons : : ; : ; . 5,465 0 0 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit 
‘ Soole & Son . : : : é ‘ 5 5:412".0" 0 
3l. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. Martin, Wells & Go 5380 0.0 
Waker Gate.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of station Sn ith ‘Cl Sans c eal ; : ‘ 6 008 0-0 
buildings at Walker Gate, Northumberland, for the Directors Tata ; ‘ ; | ) 5 308 80.10 
of the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, the Hawke) Con : } ~ 6180070. 0 
_Company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. eck. 2 ae ; 5,090 0 0 
Watiincrorp.—Oct. 2.—For the building of a school for Burges & Sons ae ; ‘ ; a Le O7 Oe © 
250 scholars at Wallingford, Berks. Deposit 3/. 3s. The Tatned & Son. , ; ; PSAs ee0 eo 
Secretary to the Education Committee, The Forbury, Read- Hueues & Co. (accepted) ; : . . 4,924 0 0 
a BATH. 


Wattuam St. Lawrence.—Oct. 2.—For building a school 
for 200 scholars at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks. Deposit 
3l. 3s. Send in names to the Secretary of the Education 
Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 


For alterations and repairs to Nos. 24 and 25 New Bond 
Street. Mr. A. J. Tayuor, architect, 18 New Bond 
Street, Bath. Quantities by Messrs. AmMor & UNDsER- 
woop, Bath. 


Warterroor (Lancs.).—Oct. 1.—For the whole or any Chancellor & Sons. ; : ‘ ; . £439 0 0 
section of the work required in erection of parsonage, St. Webb. . , ; ; 427 0 0 
Anne’s, Edgeside. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, Williams & Pie Eford : ; : ; , 425 0 0 
architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterloo, Lancs. | Howard, Sons & Parsons . : 2 ; 380 0 O 

WrexHam.—Sept. 28.—For the pulling down: and re- Long & Sons . : : ; ; : , 350 0 0 
building of a boundary wall, the building of a porch, and Erwood & Morris . : , ; : , 537 19 0 
other works in Egerton Street. Mr. John England, borough Clack  . : : : : 537 12 0 
engineer, Willow Road. Wills & Sons . : : : : : 554 0 O 

Yorx.—Sept. 23.—For alterations to pumping station Hayward & Wooster 9: . © 2 Jaya S25 020 
at York, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Amery, Bath (accepted) . . . 515 0 0 
Bell, the Company’s architect, York. For ‘shop-front at No. 1 Saville Row. Mr. A. J. Taytor, 


architect, Bath.. Quantities by Messrs. Amor & UNDER- 
woop, Bath. 


Erwood & Morris:. 3 : : : ye DOUD. O50 

THE ratepayers of Settle have decided against accepting Hayward & Wooster . : : ; : 585 0 0 
an offer by Mr. Carnegie of 1,000/. for a free library. A Wills & Sons . : , ‘ 3 , 565 0 0 
ballot was taken, and the vote was overwhelmingly against Howard, Sons & Pareons : ; 5 A 536. 08 0 
the adoption of the Free Libraries Act, which was one of Long & Sons i ; ; A ; : 522 0 0 
the conditions attached to the gift. AMERY (accepted) . : : 4 : ; 498 10 0 


‘Jue BATH STONE FIRMS ITD. Sef 


BATH -&:-PORTbAND-QUARRY-OWNERS 


QUARRIES 


SA Box GROUND, 


CORSHAM pown, FOR HARDENING 24 a @» WATERPROOFING, ve mEstwoon GROUND: 
7 FARLEIGH DOWA, Gay & PRESERVING is BUILDING MATERIALS [iy AND THE PRINCIPAL Gk QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, 5 PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS ~ « ABBEY LIVERPOOL — 
GWAR. Westbourne P Park. HEAD OFFICES:- Yaz. BAYT II. aerate SUE RINGS 
132. Eresvenor Road, Be toa ts a : Bia m@ MANCHESTER 
4 


THAPPOR RD PARK 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 
Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorator®. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 


&c. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents ahard, brifiiant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Proorietors and Manufacturers, 


‘The G d Wal .° : : 
"950 Peston Me oer JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mills, READING. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER canines, cic. 
Fireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE, 
Other Specialties; METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces, 


Ony Makers or G M. RESTALL & SON, °%c222"¢ SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central, Reg. Tel. Address : ** PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Fer Index of Adwertisers, see page X. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOXMOOR. FLEETWOOD. } 

For erection of a house at Boxmoor for Mr. H. Smith, M.A., | For erecting ward, &c., at Cottage Hospital. Mr. Burrrai 
from drawings by Mr. Ausert E. Buttock, A.R.1.B.A., DrummMonp, architect, 54 Alfred Terrace, Fleetwood. 
45 Chancery Lane, W.C. Leach & Son Me 

Willmott & Sons. é ; : : . «82,9440 0 Cottam : : : ; ; : » oh 650.88 
Darvell & Sons*!.) et EO TOR aD Smith Bros... .  . - =) 0.) 
Brown : . . . . . 2,426 0 0 Eaves. : : : : : : Rte ben Yots teen?) 
Robertson . . . . . : . 2,283 0 0 Ritry, Lrp., Fleetwood (recommended)  . 1,474 17 1 
Wright 5 : : : : ¢ ; 2,197 0 0 
Clark Bros. (provisionally accepted) . , rAakefey, (eye (8) HALESOWEN 

BROMLEY. For erection of Council school in Tenter Street. Mr. 1 

For erection of house at Shawfield Park. Mr. W. JamMEs Grazesrook, architect, Stourbridge and Dudley. 

PAMPHILON, architect, 21 Finsbury Pavement, H.C. Guzst & Son, Stourbridge (accepted) . . £7,250 0 | 
Pearce Bros. ; ; : : ‘ eeco0y Ora 0 
Duthoit , : 5 : : % ; 750: 0° 0 
Arnaud 4 : : - : : : (AGRO FAO HIGHWORTH. 
Crossley & Son. : : : 665 0 0 | For erection of the Plough Inn. Messrs. Drew & Song 
Graty . ; ; ; 3 Cro 0a architects, Swindon. ; 
DEVONPORT. Chick, Carden & Co. .” |. =) antnntIanneo on 

For erection of higher elementary school at Keppel Place. Pope Bros. . ; ’ , , : : 135 10 | 
Messrs. THorNELY & Rooxg, architects, 29 St. Aubyn Spackman Bros. . : , ella ; 135 10 | 
Street, Devonport. Typeman Bros. (accepted) . j ; : 124 14 | 

Paynter : : : : Maes .£15,980 0 0 
Rae Soe : : : : : Plots es Ome) KINGSWEAR. 
akeham Bros. . : : : : 1S:68 02.0 p : : 
Ninicham osnCo me : : IS 319076 €0 For erecting a villa residence. Mr. T. O. VEALE, surveyor 
Crockerell  . : " : : ; » GEE ee 1 10 Dartmouth. : 
Andrews f , : . : : . 12,980 0 0 Drew. : : : . : . - £887 0 
Blake’ )..0 4. 5 2 a Ua See oro ane Crocker . 2+ 5. 7) #0) Seo 
Lethbridge & Son. < . Oe . 12,898 0 0 Row). net aah - sO ORO ae 
Lapthorn & Co. . r : ; : . 12,640 0 0 Short & Sons . : . . . . 669 0 | 
Pethick Bros. . og 1 a Ea ot ee aa) Knight... +}! + 5 ees ee 
Roberts LOS. oa a a eee oro a0 Triggs . 1. + 00% 1) See ee 
Turpin . : 2 i : . 11,997 0 0 Back. . . : : . : . 599 0 | 
Pearn Bros. . ’ : , ; ° . 11,943 0 0 Bovey & Sons, Torquay (accepted) . : 520 0 | 
Corzs, Plymouth (accepted). . . . 11,180 0 0 Anderson. 4s, 1 8 ee Om 
DOWLAIS. 
LEEDS. 


For erecting infants’ school to accommodate 500 children, ‘ ; 
for the Merthyr Tydfil Education Committee. Mr. J. For improvement works in Hope Street. Mr. W. T. Lanca 


LLEWELLIN Smiru, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. SHIRE, city engineer. 
WiutraMs, Dowlais (accepted) . ; serjye7- 0-0 Ruoves, Leeds (accepted) . 5 : . 17,132 4% 


= FOR ALL CLIMATE 
| WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROC 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. == Established 18 


_ <a 4 


——— 


BE MANUFACTURERS WOLVER 


DUNGAN TUCKER & SONS, 
rien. TOTTENHAM. N, “Essie 
JOINERY oF Every vescription 
MOULDINGS aw oesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEATHERHEAD. LEICESTER. 
For making-up of Belmont Road (PartI.). Mr. J. E. Swarxs, | For extension to Fairfax Mills. Messrs. Tarr & Hersert, 
surveyor. architects, Leicester and Coventry. 
Wilson F ‘ ; : : : Seles Tes A. & W. Chambers ; : , 7 ee uds, - UO 
EH. & EH. Iles . : 3 : : , : 409 12 0 Hutchinson & Son 5; ; : 3 2 he ‘ : 
i 5 Herbert & Sons . } ; : , : 
aa a ae ; Hardington & Miliotes wo a ea 8tL. 0 0 
Clarke & Garrett . “ : : ; é 909 0 0 
Wheeler & Co. . - + ~- + . 82819 9] Bentley&Co  . ue he Ce 
Mowlem & Co. . meee Sw LT OO Extiorr, Leicester (accepted) ee oe eeu i O 
Parry & Co. . : 2 4 ; ; Z 305 9 O 
Mis |S o90' 3 Toes Tapen 
e For rebuilding of Nos. 439 to 451 Edgware Road. Mr. F. W. 
Streeter & Co, ; : : ; ; : 298 15 10 Foster, architect, 41 Bedford Rew. W.C. Quantities by 
May ° . ° . . 0 . : 288 15 9 Mr. E. T. Verity: 
Swaker . . . . . HT Simpson & Sons. \ é . : ee 89d 0.0 
BLAKER, Tediiechead feared. : : Putey 7° {6 Minter ; 3 ; ; : : : 8,177 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate é : ; : : 308 8 Q9 Carmichael . . . : . : 8,157 0 0 
" Allen & Sons . : ; ; x : 7,995 0 0 
Allen & Co. . : ; : Z : : 7,963 0 O 
Rice & Sons. : 5 . : é p Tat La On O 
JARO EES Gray. (accepteds = Gane anantn an mn RCE © 


For the erection of school for the Gloucestershire C t 
ie ah ma For rebuilding of 9 and 10 Marble Arch. Mr. F. W. Fostsr, 


Council. Messrs. MEpLanp & Prver, architects, 15 Clar- arehiteanl “AL Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. E. T. 
ence Street, Gloucester. Quantities by Mr. E. A. Prymr, Vie ei 
ee tees, Rive & Sonsiity MaMa anne oe an inne Ge, oe aa 
Mackie & Co... ‘ : . . . £4,654 0 0 Simpson & Sons ; : : i 5 12,293 0 0 
Beech & Co. i : : : : ; A5aL 0 0 Carmichael ; 3 : , ; ; 11,759 0 O 
Colborne. : : ; : : : 4059 0 0 Gray : ; : : ; : : pou 3 ; 
Long & Sons : ; : F I ; 3,993 0 0 Minter d : 4 ; ‘ ‘ : ; 
Estcourt & Sons . : 3 : s ’ 3,989 0 0 me (Gee ted) : 5 Boe oe ; : 
eC | ee eee 3,856 0 0 : ne Mammen tb! fh o's 
Nicholls ‘ : : 4 : : ; 3,737 0 O | For alterations and additions to No. 42 Bryanston Square. 
Flewelling . : , : : . ; 3,/09,-0 0 Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. 
~ Jones ; f ; ; ; ; : 3,735 0 0 Quantities by Mr. E. T. Verity. 
Ash E i 2 . 3 4 A 3.710 0 O Kirkby ‘ : ° : c ° . £4,987 a Aw 
3 Biywaters ©.) 0 Se ere he ee el ot aD 
Cooke : ; : ; : : F 3,691 0 O A 
oss, Foxley : : : P ; ‘ . 4,700 0 O 
Dimery OG On: |. . . : . : 3,656 0 0 Minter k ; 4 ; : : j 4,593 0 0 
Wilkes & Sons. : : é : : 5,048 0 0 Carmichael ; k . . ; 4,527 0 0 
Crane, Ltd. . : , : : : ; 3,430 19 5 WHITBY (accepted) . : : : ; 4,285 0 0 


HILL & SMITH) 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


"TELEGRAMS 
“GRIGG S* 


LOUGHBORO’, 


Builders of the . : 
BELFAST ae Raitt 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


205 Woodstock Rd., 
+—— BELFAST. 


' (Late of 2A AusTIN STREET) * 


Telegrams ; 
“ PoRLINs, BELFAST.” 


IT 
il 
t ) | i ] iil 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT,” will ke]Juz 


forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD &- €0.,° Ltd., Publishers oni noaues TERRE, METRE. I 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. Wis dele ALU ih MIRE illee hdal balabel 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. ROCHESTER. 
For alterations at 7 Hyde Park Gate. Mr, F. W. Foster, | For making-up, paving and channelling Bingham Road, 
architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. Frindsbury. 
Kirkby £1,368 0 0 Trueman £500 5 9 
Foxley & Co. 1,535 0 0 Chittenden & Seeione | 487 14 8 
Simmonds Bros. . : 1,224 0 0 Price ; 456 19 0 
For alterations to 2 Gariton House Terrace. Mr. F. W. Mowlem & Co. 443 17 4 
Foster, architect, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. Auger 429 4 0 
Minter ; ; ; . £2,490 0 0 Miskin, Rochester (accepted) 423 12 8 
Simpson & Sons. Se ‘ ROMSEY. 
Whitby ; For enlargement of Nursing Home and Cottage Hospital. 
Carmichael 229%. 00 
Foxitey (accepted) : , 2044 0 0 Mr. J. JENVEY, architect. 
; cs ; Lascelles & Sons £1,350 0 0 
MILTON REGIS. Roles & Sons 1,341 3 0 
For the erection of store in Gas Road. Coston & Co. ; 1,257 0 0 
Foster & Sons £628 0 8 ‘Wheeler & Sons . 1,225 8 3 
Harbrow 497 0 0 Jenkins & Sons . 1,218 0 0 
McManus BOT pea) 7) Wort & Way 1,206 8 4 
Seagar 365 0 0 Moody 1,203 16 8 
Smith 355 0 0 Musselwhite & Tapp 1,198 0 0 
Monk 544 0 0 Goulding & Sons 1,197 15 11 
Tidy 514 0 0 Billett & Musselwhite . 1,180 0 0 
GARDLER, Milton Regis (accepted) 2672000 Golding & Ansell 1,160 17 3 
Grace & Sons. a I 246 Yorees © Jae 
NESTON. ; 
For erection of Council school. Harris Bros., Salisbury (accepted) . 1,079 14 5 
Fiemine & Co., Liverpool Road, Neston (ac- SEFTON PARK. 
cepted) . F ; ? £3,749 0 0 For erection of a Council school at Sefton Park, Ashley Down, 
DEM seme any WwW G f see Accepted tenders. 
Hor Sune oem! ae ee Ee Wo SURE Ds Humphreys & Son, general contractors £11,982 0 0 
ey enpinees, Dano Povey, plumber’s work 1,190 0 0 
Tydeman Bros. £215 0 0 EF eae nels 635 0 0 
Piidie 210 0 0 reer, heating engineer 
Dawkins 204 0 0 STROOD. 
Tryharn 198 10 0 | For making-up, paving, and channelling Bingham eae: 
Moulding OO 7a, Trindsbury, &c., for the Rural District. Council of 
Jenkins . : ikeye) (a (6) Strood. 
Vincent & Folland ilyasy Wah 76) Chittenden & Simmonds £139 19 4 
Wart & Way 175 18 9 Trueman 139 19 0 
Jennings & Son . ; 755.9 20 Price 122 11 4 
Billett & Musslewhite ; sen beat) MIskINn (accepted) 118 divez 
Cottins & Son, Salisbury (accepted) . LTT 1B 3 Auger LIT Le 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


PLD IIL LD LLL INI INI NIN NI NIN INN INI INI NII INI III LLIN INS II WINNS SINS SNS 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since 
THE SILICATE PAINT. CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in LS8'75. 


oO Years’ Experience has stamped 
DURESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHEERNESS. STEPNEY. 
For erection of hall at corner of High Street and St. George’s For erection of high-tension electricity generating station. 
Road. Mr. KE. J. Hammonn, architect, Gillingham. Mr. W. Jamnson, borough engineer. 
Wiles & Sons. : > : : -  S265L 1726 Building to accommodate boilers and machinery. 
urd. .. : s ; ; , g 2.250 14 10 Walker Bros. . : ‘ ; : . £19,410 135 8 
Thomas & Edge J : Ff : : : 2193 0 0 Heenan & Froude . : 3 ; : 17,765 O 0 
Wilson : : ; : : ; 211% 020 Dawnay & Sons : : , ; ; 16,743 15 5 
Webb . ; R : : : : : 2,099 0 0 Saville ; 5 : : : : : 16,211 4 4 
Johnson & Co. . : ‘ : f ; 2040 0 0 Findlay & Co. . A : : : : 161006 04 0 
mere@igne Go.  - . . ° . 2,025 0 0 Keay a RCO Rae oNabeen ys Oysoees 74.6 
Barden & Head. ‘ ; ; : , 1,997 10 0 Mowlem & Co. . : ; : é : 15,108 0 O 
Tong . ; E : P ’ ; ; 1,997 0 0 Muirhead & Co. . ‘ d : : 14,925 15 5 
Skinner ; ; é j ; : ; 1,955 0 0 Nightingale : : : ‘ : c 14,464 0 O 
Phillips. . ; ; } : ‘ 1,940 0 0 Kirk & Randall ; ; ; : : 14,205 0 0 
mos & Foad . : ' ; ; E 1,880 0 0 Dorman, Long & Co, : , : F 13,900 0 0 
Seager ; _ } 1,866 0 0 Drew-Bear, Perks & Co. . ; : ; 13,645 14 1 
Gates & Sons. ere tt 5 , : 1,850 0 0 Fulham Steelworks Co, . 3 ; : Ifepyarersy 10 (0 
Bligh . : ; ; 1,773 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner. ; : 13,479 1 4 
Wrist Bros. y echester (ansepied) : : iloo @ U0 Alternative building. 
Walker Bros. . : ; ; : ‘ 24,065 11 5 
SUTTON. Heenan & Froude . 5 : ; . 20,651 0 O 
For about 500 feet of roadway on the Hall Mead estate. Dawnay & Sons. . . : . , 19,115 16 0 
Messrs. Cuart, Sons & READING, surveyors, Croydon. Saville é : 3 ; : ; : 18,882 13 11 
* Jackson ‘ ‘ é ; ; : . £1,042 0 0 Findlay & Co. . : : : ; : 18,445 0 0 
Soan . : : : : : , 640 0 0 EK. C. & J. Keay ; ; : , ; 17,439 8 7 
Mowlem & Co. ete : : ; ; : 636 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : A : ‘ ‘ 17,342 0 0 
White . ; : ' : : 4 620 0 0 Muirhead & Co... ° ‘ : ; Lhe oe LO 
Harber & Co. ; f é : : ’ 590 0 0 Nightingale ; : ; . ; : 16,710 Oe20 
BE. & EB. Iles . : 3 : : ; A 585 0 0 Kirk & Randall ‘ : : , : 16,258 0 0 
Aidy . a : : ; 3 573 0 0 Dorman, Long & Co. : , : ; 16,015 0 9 
Wheeler & Co. : : : : , : 564 0 0 Drew-Bear, Perks & Co, . ; ‘ : 15,867 5 3 
Potter & Co. . : : P : > : 552 0 O Fulham Steelworks Co. . : E ; 15,609 0 O 
Trueman : : : : ; ; : 529), 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Warner . : : 15,494 17 11 
Free & Sons : : ‘ : : 3 525 0 0 
patics =. ; : : : : ; é 511 0 0 | Additional charge if progress of certain portions of building 
Parry & Co. . : : . : : : a7? (9) 8) is accelerated by two months. 
Killingbeck & Co. . : ; 5056 0 0 Kirk & Randall : : 2 Hes 1,600 0 0 
. Hall : : ; ; ; : : é 499 0 O Fulham Steelworks Co. . ; : ; 1,000 0 0 
Yewen . : : 5 , ; 5 : 409 0 QO Nightingale : ‘ E ; ah 500 0 0 


RENTON © “) a 


= FACE Sah Ne f 


te 
= aie 


The ‘RENTON ”’ Patent Glazed Facing Brick is specially adapted to 
form a durable facing to Ordinary Brick Walls at a period subsequent to 
their erection, also for lining Swimming Ponds, and for export trade, 
where its great reduction in weight secures a large saving in cost of 
Freights, &c. 

Brick Walls to receive this facing require only to be built in “‘ Old 
English’? bond with the Headers of their alternate courses brought 
forward an inch over the stretcher courses, OF snapped an inch short, 
and into the grooves thus left the ‘‘ Renton’’ Patented Bricks (which are 
reversible on section) are built, forming a facing of Glazed Bricks, consti- 
tuting an integral part of the wall. 

Considerable saving in cost is effected both for Home and Export Trade. j 


Walls faced with the © Renton”’ require only 48 bricks to the vard super., whilst 
ordinary “ Flemish” Bond takes 63 bricks, and * “Old English, > Bond 72 bricks. It 


, STRETCHER 


wets 


may be taken that 1 yard super. of ordinary Glazed Bricks “O.d English’ Bond 
would weigh, without packing, about 500 lb., whereas the approximate weight of 
the same area of ‘“* Renton ’’ Patent Bricks would be 150 1b.,.a saving of THREE- 
FOURTAS in the COST OF CARRIAGE AND FREIGHT. 


The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 
Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
London Offices and Showrooms: 2 & 3 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
Also at LIVERPOOL, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE. 


“AAR NS > 


HOLLOW MOULDED HOLLOW MOULDED HOLLOW MOULDED os ROUNDED 
STRETCHER INTERNALANGLE EXTERNAL ANGLE INTERNAL ANGLE} 
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STRATTON. WALES. 
For erection of the Jacob’s Ladder Inn. Messrs. Bishop & | For erecting seven classrooms and cookery-room, cloakrooms, 
Fisuer, architects, Swindon. &¢e., at the Council Schools, Twynyrodyn. Mr. J. 
Tunley : : : ; 4 £710 0 0 LLEWELLIN Smiru, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Williams : : : ; 5 702 10 0 CoLBoRNE, Swindon (accepted) . ; . £8,683 16 0 
Howard, Sons & Pare ns 4 : ‘ ; 690 0 0 
Tydeman : : ; ; : oe ; 
Spackman . ; : : : . . 
Goinee : ; é ; ‘ : 5 600 0 0 WEST HAM. 
Norman : : 5 ; : : ‘ 595 10 O | For works at three schools. 
Tarrant eee : ; ; : : Be * x Custom House School. 
Chick, Carden ¢ Go: ; ; : : $ 
LEIGHFIELD (accepted) . , : ; ; 545 0 0 pe ‘ : : ; ‘ : : ee 2 
Baxter : : , 2 : Z 1,690 0 0 
SWANSEA. abe , : : ‘ : ; : : ren : s 
For paving carriageway and footways of High Street, Swan- Geeciceran. 4 : Be , : 1.600 0 0 
sea, and relaying and doubling the tramway. Mr. Grorcs Tories Son. ; ; : ; : 1 562 0 0 
Butt, borough surveyor. Maddison . . .- . 4 joj 
Hughes & Stirling . : . 2 pce 0 bSTRAL 6 Symes j , : i . : : 1,476 0 0 
Law. pt 9,999 0 0 Horswil . . ...)+. |) 9c 
Acme Flooring ae aa ing ere : ; 9,990 0 0 
Muirhead & Co. : ; : : 5 9,641 11 6 West Silvertown School. 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . r ; 5 P 8,805 OMe Luton é é c 7 i : 1.240 0 0 
Scott & Co. . * . > ° A 8,606 9 5 Baxter : F : ; } A 4 1200 0 0 
Krauss & Son . ee ate ea ee Me 
Griffiths & Co. (recom mended) . é : 7,402 2 5 Fine Son ; 1,071 0 0 
Symes . . : f ‘ : : 1,041 0 0 
THAMES DITTON. Maddison ; 5 : : : é 998 0 0 
; 2 : Noakes : . 5 2 : A é 935 0 0 
For the erection of boys’ school. Messrs. Jarvis & RIcHARDs, one: : : f : ; 850 0 0 
architects, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. orcwill . : : : : 845 0 0 
Wheatley & Sons . : 2 : - £4,900 0 0 Quarterman ; : ‘ 3 3 5 (oO OG 
Potterton : : : : ! : = 66E 20 EO 
Stokes & Sons ; : ; ; } . 4538 0 0 Maryland Point School. | 
Soole & Son. : : : ; ; . 4469 0 0 Reedman & Co. . : : : i 2 20717 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : : «ee ot OOO. WD Howard & Co. . ‘ : : hai. 280 0 0 
Hughes & Co. ¢ : : ; : . 4394 0 0 Young & Marten ; : ; : 247 10 0 
W aller ; . : ; : : 4, 620 sOlO Hayward Bros, & Eckstein. : : : 216 0 0 
Burges & Sons. . ; : j : 4) iA Cerne) Wilmer & Sons . 5 ; : ; : 20050 40 
Tasers & pon: ; : : 5 Sa ACLENE BPG) Ritchie & Co. ~ : , : ‘ ‘ : 194 15 0 
J. Hawkins & Co. (acce pted) : é eee ake Oe ae) General Iron Foundry Co. . : 3 : 18 0 0 


EN ere rE SY a a 


~ 


OUR SPECIALTY \& Ba <— 
IS THE be A +H S z z : SS ids : ac ' OF 15,000 TONS 
#/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY A\™ Se oo ~ 7 IN 
= oe , a BRITISH STANDARD 
Bod SECTIONS OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED || | JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
STEEL WORK. fe: tee : ANGLES & PLATES. 


aT 
Tei, EE en 
ae 


| Vest a Office’ Sh neh ‘- “Offi NS: & Works Vf ojfices Bath Sireeh VY Office & hy 


St, Andrew Steel Wo orks, iverside Works, ie pase Works 


Easter hoa IN eenwich, Sef, port mt Dunas, Crafford Park 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW LAMBETH TOWN HALL.—MAIN ENTRANCE HALL— 
CORRIDOR ON FIRST FLOOR—COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


DESIGN FOR sT. JOHN’S CHURCH BUILDINGS, BLACKHEATH, 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOLS, BATTERSEA. 


LANIVET RECTORY, BODMIN. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. C. & A. Musxsr, Lrp., of Liverpool, have secured 
the contract for three electrically driven coal-conveyors from 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


O. A. G. Browne’s advertising agency has been removed 
from Wych Street to 20 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
The old premises in Wych Street are the last remaining of 
the premises affected by the Strand improvement scheme. 


Tue firm of Pratchitt Bros., engineers and founders of 
Denton Ironworks, Carlisle, consisted of Mr. John Pratchitt 
and Mr. William Monkhouse Pratchitt. Their partnership 
has been dissolved, and in future Mr. Wm. M. Pratchitt will 
carry it on under the old title. 


Mr. W. Boyn, J.P., first mayor of Wallsend, set the 
new illuminated clock in motion at the new town hall, pre- 
sented by him, and made and fixed by Wm. Potts & Sons, 
Ltd., of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A tarGE clock with Westminster chimes showing time on 
two large dials has just been erected on the parish church, 
Sowerby, Yorks, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. The clock is fitted with all the latest 
improvements and has been made generally to the designs 
of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 


_ We have received from Messrs. Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., 
constructional engineers, of Ocean Ironworks, Manchester, 
their catalogue of constructional ironwork, girders, bridges, 
iron buildings, &c., giving views of a few of their largest 
contracts for structural steel, 


WARING’S 


Tue Linolite Company, of 25 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., have issued new sheets giving particulars of 
reduction of prices for their different patents. Their drawing- 
office lamp is an excellent production, giving a maximum 
amount of light, throwing no shadow and practically little 
heat. The firm might with advantage use a little more 
artistic treatment in its manufacture, as the effect of brass 
and white metal is not altogether pleasing. 


Tue additions to Merthyr Tydfil workhouse infirmary 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke-flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, of Manchester. 


Visitors to the Franco-British Exhibition will do well 
to examine the different kinds of work in ‘“ Monocrete ”’ 
which are shown in the Decorative Arts grounds. It is a 
peculiar system of concrete construction which is adapted for 
building walls in an inexpensive way. The machines or 
apparatus have been designed to suit walls of different 
thickness and for chimney breasts, piers, columns, cornices, 
and mouldings. The work is adapted to ordinary labourers, 
and facility in the use of the machines can be readily 
acquired. 

Tue Armoured Tubular Flooring Company, Ltd., having 
submitted an example of their system to the severe tests 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee, it was declared 
to have ‘‘ full protection.’’ The system has been also sub- 
jected to tests for strength in sustaining heavy loads. The 
Company can therefore claim on such unquestionable evi- 
dence that their tubular floors are remarkable for simplicity, 
lightness, durability and strength. 


Tue success of the Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers (1900), Ltd., during the past year will: please many 
other people besides the shareholders, for so great an industry 
is connected with a wide circle of constructive works, The 
profits have amounted to 353,485/. 5s., although there were 
heavy deductions for repairs. The annual meeting will be 
held on the 25th inst., when Mr. Henry Holt and Mr. W. 
Tingey will offer themselves for re-election. The Hon. 
Algernon Mills has consented to act as trustee for the deben- 
ture stock holders. 


(WARING @ GILLOW, LTD.) 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 


BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 


Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 
The feature of their Constructional 


Work is 


Soundness and Stability, 


combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 
be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried out by efficient 


workmen under expert supervision. 


Waring’s manufacturing resources enable them to satisfy Architects’ requirements 


at the lowest tender prices. 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND PARIS. 
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VARIETIES. 

Ir is proposed to erect a hall at Swansea, at a cost of 
20,0001., for the Swansea Territorial Forces. 

Mr. W. R. Puiews, aged forty-one, has been appointed 
highways surveyor to the Sedgefield Rural District Council 
at a salary of 150]. a year. 

NeGortratrons are taking place between a London firm and 
the Town Council of Weymouth with reference to the erection 
of a new theatre. 

Tue isolation hospital committee, Dorking, Surrey, have 
arranged to erect a new administrative block at a cost of 
3,6001. A loan is to be applied for to the County Council. 

Tue new hotel, Torquay, being erected from the designs 
of Mr. A. J. Cornelius, of 81 Lemon Street, Truro, will 
shortly be ready for opening. 

THROUGH the death of the owner, a fine estate situated in 
the Callis Court Road, Broadstairs, has come into the market 
and is being sold in building plots. 

THE counties of Somerset and Devon are to be linked up by 
an extensive scheme of waterways. A preliminary step is the 
development of the Exeter Canal. 

THE experimental ferro-concrete groynes at Black Rock, 
Brighton, have been inspected since the storm, and have been 
found to be quite unaffected. 

Irv is proposed by the Town Council of St. Ives, Cornwall, 
to borrow 13,5001. for the purpose of an improved water 
supply. 

Tue Corporation of Hastings are to be asked to consider 
the advisability of increasing the cost of electric light by 1d. 
per unit, in order to bring in 3,000/. a year extra. 

A new Unitarian church is about to be erected in High 
Road, Ilford. The Urban Council passed the plans last 
week. 

THe Earl of Essex recently sold the Callow estate at 
Watford. The purchaser contemplates, it is reported, laying 
it out as a garden city. 


Tur Waldorf Theatre, London, is to be entirely re-deco- 
rated, and will be reopened early in November under the 
management of Mr. H. R. Smith, the co-manager with Mr. 
Ernest Carpenter of the Lyceum Theatre. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


A FIRE completely destroyed the Wesleyan Church at | 


Luton on Monday morning last. The estimated damage is 
about 10,0001. 

AN invitation has been sent to Mr. Carnegie to lay the 
foundation stone of the new library at Llandudno, towards 


which he made a substantial donation. 


THe Hackney Guardians are borrowing 14,000]. from the | 
London County Council for the erection of the new pavilion | 


at the infirmary. 

THE Stoke Newington Borough Council are borrowing 
from the London County Council 3,1501. to build a generat- 
ing station for the electric light undertaking. 

UNDERGROUND shops are to be erected in connection with 
the station in the Place du Havre, Paris, on the line Nord- 
Sud. The project is causing some alarm among the shop- 
keepers in the streets above. 


THE electric light committee of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh recommend the Town Council to reduce the mini- 
mum charge for power for electric motors from 21. to 11. 10s. 
per annum. 

Durine the week a Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held at Wimbledon with reference to the application of 
the Borough Counc:] to borrow 6,0001. towards the electric 
light undertaking. 

Mr. Grorce WiLt1AM KEELING, engineer, of Chelten- 
ham, has been instructed by the Shrewsbury Town Council 
to prepare for deposit in Parliament the necessary plans and 
estimates in connection with the scheme for constructing 
a weir and bridge across the Severn, 


THE scheme for sewerage and sewage disposal of Ems- 
worth, prepared by Messrs. W. B. G. Bennett & Son, civil 
engineers, of Southampton, in competition with thirty other 
firms, has received the approval of the Local Government 
Board. Contracts for carrying out the work will shortly be 
advertised. 


A comMITTEE of the Coventry Council are taken steps to 


procure the erection of works in the city by firms about to 


manufacture in England for the first time. It is stated 
that the Stolz Electrophone Company, of Chicago, have 
decided to build at Coventry, spending 20,0001. in works and 
machinery. 


1D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete, 


Illustration shows Bakery designed and erected by us in Reinforced 
Concrete at the Franco-British Exhibition for Macvitie & Price. 


We design and 
construct in 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE : 


Foundations, 
Buildings, 
Reservoirs, 
Bridges, 
Tanks, 

Grain Hoppers, 
RetainingWalls, 
Wharves, 
Quays: 


- 


We take full 
responsibility for 


carry out all 
work ourselves. 
We have a large 
staff of experi- 


foremen and 

workmen, and 
extensive plant, 
so have special. 
facilities for car- 
rying out large 
or complicated 
contracts. 


our designs and - 


enced engineers, — 


Our New Catalogue is now ready, and we shall be pleased to send Architects, 

Engineers and others interested a Free Copy on application. This book con- 

tains an enormous amount of practical information, and gives simple formulae 
for the design and construction of Reinforced Concrete Structures. 


472 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Tue finance and pleasure grounds committee of the Pen- 
zance Town Council were about to procure plans for a 
pavilion or winter garden, at a cost of 5,000/. The Council, 
however, at their last meeting refused to undertake the ex- 
penditure. 

Tue London Exhibitions, Ltd., have decided that their 
next exhibition (1909) shall be a display of American pro- 
ducts and manufactures. No display of this sort has been 
held for twenty years, and the exhibition will no doubt there- 
fore be a great success. 

Tae Colwyn Bay and Llandudno light railway has been 
such a success that the directors have given notice to the 
local authority that they will in nine months’ time require 
so much extra power that the electric light committee will 
have to put down extra plant at considerable cost. 


Tue National Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of England and Wales will hold their convention 
in Birmingham from September 28 till October 3. The presi- 
dent for the year is Mr. A, J. Teall, of Birmingham. An 
exhibition of decorative art and manufactures will be held in 
Bingley Hall during the week. The proceedings will com- 
mence with a reception at the Grand Hotel on the Monday 
evening. 

OPERATIONS in connection with the rebuilding of Monzie 
Castle, near Crieff, which was destroyed by fire in April last, 
haye béen commenced, the contractors being Messrs. W. 8. 
Cruickshank & Son, building contractors, Edinburgh. The 
cost will be over 20,0001. 

Errorts are being made to induce the Westminster City 
Council to erect a block of artisans’ dwellings on a large 
vacant site at Millbank Street, Westminster. The repre- 
sentatives of that district on the Council are in favour of 
the movement, and it is expected that when the Council 
resumes its sittings the question will be brought forward. 

Mr. Jonn Bust, of Edinburgh, contractor, left estate 
valued at 348,168). At his death he was engaged in 
carrying out several big contracts, which included the North- 
Eastern Railway Graving Dock at West Hartlepool, the 

_ Agram Reservoir for the Bradford Corporation, the Delph 
Reservoir for the Corporation of Bolton, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Leith Docks. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


“Tim Handbook of Standard Steel and Reinforced Con- 
crete Construction,’’ issued by Messrs. D. G. Somerville & 
Co., is more than a catalogue, for it gives not only a large 
number of suggestions and data, but also an investigation of 
the mechanics of concrete beams. A variety of applications 
are described; there are also many tables which will make 
it unnecessary to consult special treatises. It might be 
assumed that Messrs. Somerville dislike trade secrets, and 
would be gratified if every architect understood the prin- 
ciples on which their methods are based. The illustrations 
are numerous and varied. A Town Quay at Southampton, 
the Norwich Union Assurance buildings in Piccadilly, the 
Edison & Swan Co.’s works, the National Telephone Ex- 
change, the extension of the Chelsea town hall, may be 
mentioned among the examples. The handbook suggests the 
system as practised at the present time. 


Messrs. W. F. Stantey & Co., Lrp., have issued a new 
catalogue—J. edition—of their surveying and engineering, 
drawing and mathematical instruments, besides those con- 
nected with meteorology and other sciences. A comparison 
of the latest publication with its predecessors would be almost 
sufficient to explain the success of the company, for each 
edition shows the persistent efforts to attain higher perfec- 
tion; indeed, both office and field work have been rendered 
not only more easy but more satisfactory by Mr. Stanley 
and his associates. Invention has been usefully employed 
both in new instruments and in alterations of old ones. 


Tue Liverpool Select Vestry last week discussed the 
question of employing inmates of Kirkdale Workhouse to 
paint the exterior of the buildings. A deputation of painters 
protested against the employment of paupers for this work, 
especially at a time of depression in their trade, which 
would, they said, probably have the effect of throwing many 
of the 5,000 rate-paying painters in the city out of work. 
By a casting vote of the chairman it was decided to appoint 
a sub-committee to consider the painters’ complaint, and 
meanwhile to stop the work. 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 


proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. 


Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. — 


MANY 


BREAKING STRAINS. 


250 Ibs. 380 Ibs, 600 Ibs, 


AMONG 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast, 
The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

** The Times’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford, 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London, 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


HARCOURTS  (1.) patent 
Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COGS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


OTHER 
PLACES; 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

_ TheMetropolitan Carriage Works, Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester, 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall, 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork, 

The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull, 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 

including “The Cunard,” ‘‘The White 

Star,’’ *‘ The Dominion,” ‘‘ Thy) P. & O.,” 

“The North German Lloyd,” 4x., &e. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


Tue Central School of Arts and Crafts was established by 
the Technical Education Board in 1906, in temporary pre- 
mises in 316 Regent Street, W., and Little Portland Street. 
By 1898 the number of students had so increased that the 
capacity of the temporary premises was fully taxed and there 
was no room for any extension of the work. To meet the 
demand, additional premises were rented in the neighbour- 
hood. In the meantime the search for more suitable pre- 
mises continued, and ultimately the Council resolved to 
appropriate for the purpose the present site in Southampton 
Row. 

The following description of the building has been supplied 
by Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., the superintending archi- 
tect, from whose designs and under whose direction the work 
has been carried out :—The site, which is irregular in shape, 
has a frontage to Southampton Row of 106 feet 9 inches, 
and to Theobald’s Road and Paxton Street of 106 feet 6 inches, 
and it has been necessary to cover practically the whole 
ground to give the required accommodation. The building 
contains a basement and six other storeys, which together 
give a floor space of about 74,000 square feet; it contains 
in all 70 rooms—viz., 42 class-rooms or workshops, a large 
central hall, common rooms, administrative offices and staff 
rooms. In the basement are the rooms for the heavy work, 
comprising leadwork, stonework, ironwork, metal-casting, 
&c., the principal lavatory for the students, and the boilers 
for the heating system which is common to this building and 
to the training college. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, staff rooms, common rooms for the students, 
class-rooms for architecture and wood-carving, and the 
central hall, which is lighted by a dome. A lecture theatre 
to accommodate 500 is situated on the corresponding floor 
in the training college; it is directly accessible from the 
school, and is intended to be used jointly by both depart- 
ments. On the first floor are the class-rooms and workshops 
for goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work and allied crafts, 
including chasing and repoussé, modelling, engraving and 
die-sinking. On the second floor are the class-rooms for the 
arts and crafts in connection with book production—namely, 
illuminating, typography, lithography, wood engraving, and 
bookbinding. On the third floor are the rooms devoted to 


the arts and crafts connected with cabinet work and furni 
fure—namely, drawing and design, cabinet-making, polish 
ing and upholstery. On the fourth and fifth floors are th 


studios, class-rooms and workshops which require special 
consideration in the lighting—viz., those for life-drawing 
painting, modelling, stained glass, decorative plaster, em 
broidery and weaving. Accommodation is provided fo 
about 900 students at one time. Special arrangements hav 
been made for adequate means of escape in case of fire, anc 
the general construction of the building .is fire-resisting 
throughout. The general height of the class-rooms from flooi 
to ceiling is 13 feet, that of the central hall is 23 feet 
the underside of the dome. The height of the building from 
the street to the top of the cornice is 75 feet 6 inches, anc 
87 feet 6 inches to the ridge of the roof. 


The facades to the streets are of Cornish granite from th¢ 
Colcerrow quarries and Portland stone. The entrance anc 


Ae eee 
DP EATINT ORAL TRENTHAM, 


; SSG COTTON & C6, LD “~ 
1 WWOIMES CHAPEL” 


Patent Cast-Iron 
Sectional Boiler 


Each section encircled by water. 
_ Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors, 


Heating Power, 
300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & CO. 


LIMITED, 
VICTORIA BOILER WORKS, 


HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams: * Cotton, Holmes Chapel.” 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 
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central hall are paved with Hopton wood stone. The build- | preparatory to the silversmiths’ and allied trades, started 
ing has been designed, conjointly with the adjoining train- | two years ago, will be extended, and similar day schools 
ing college, in a plain and substantial manner with the | may probably be formed in connection with other depart- 
intention of giving expression to the purposes for which ‘t is | ments. 
used. The work of erecting the building has been carried out The school is under the direction of Professor W. R. 
by the works committee of the Council under the immediate | Lethaby. It will re-open on Monday, Sept. 21, and the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Humphreys, the Council’s manager | annual exhibition of students’ work executed during the 
of works. The work in connection with the heating and’ | preceding session will be on view on the Thursday, Friday 
electrical equipment has been carried out under the super- and Saturday previous, from 12 noon till 9 p.m. Admission 
vision of Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., the Council’s | is free on signing the visitors’ book. Prospectus and all 
Chief Engineer. The following is a short description of | particulars can be had on application to the Secretary, 
this portion of the work:—The electrical energy for both’ | London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
lighting and power purposes in this building is supplied by Southampton Row, W.C. 
means of two distinct services, and in the event of the 
failure of either of these an automatic switch will bring the 
other into use. Inverted arc-lamps have been largely in- NEW GUILDHALL FOR PERTH. 
stalled, and incandescent lamps, where used, are of the A NEw guildhall has been erected on the site of the old build- 
metallic filament type. Electrical energy also drives the | ing and partly on additional ground behind. Two large shops 
two large exhaust fans which deal with the ventilation of the | occupy the ground area, the site being one of the best in the 
building and a goods lift for serving each floor. Fire alarms | city, and from the Guildhall Close, which was slightly diverted 
have been fitted throughout the building, and a system of | in the course of rebuilding, arises a handsome staircase lead- 
electric clocks on the Magneta system 'is provided for the | ing to the hall. This apartment is 30 feet long by 26 feet 
principal rooms. Provision is also made in some of the | wide, with a small platform at one end, and accommodation 
class-rooms for the use of electrical power for the purpose of | has been provided for about 180 people. The hall is panelled 
driving mechanical tools, heating small furnaces, &c. | in wood, and the ceiling is handsomely decorated with en- 
Special consideration has been given to heating and ventila- | riched plaster work, while the floor is of maple wood, specially 
tion, the heating apparatus consisting of radiators heated | prepared for dancing. The building is lighted by electric 
by low pressure steam on the vacuum system, fresh air being | light from hanging brass chandeliers, and it is ventilated 
taken in through the outer walls and warmed before entering | in the roof and wall, while the temperature is controlled by 
the rooms. Each radiator is separately controlled. The | a system of gas-heated hot-water radiators. A feature of the 
Steam is raised by two large multitubular boilers of the | interior of the hall is the marble wood fireplace and pedi- 
Cornish type placed in the basement. The equipment of the | mented overmantel containing the old decorated panel with 
building, other than permanent fittings, has been selected | the town arms belonging to the former building. At the end 
by Mr. R. Blair, M.A., the Council’s executive officer. The | of the hall behind the platform are the re-erected and framed 
work of the school in assisting students engaged in the | panels preserved from the building now demolished, which 
typical London artistic crafts will in the future, as in the | contain a list of the benefactors of the Guildry for the last 
past, mainly be carried on in evening classes. During the | 200 years. Behind the hall is arranged convenient committee- 
day, however, classes have for some time existed for the | rooms, &c., with separate access from the committee-room to 
- benefit of students who were able to attend. These will now | the platform. The style of the building is that of the Early 
be further developed, and, in addition, the classes for many | Georgian period, about which time the original hall was 
years carried on at Queen Square under the title of the | erected. The date on the granite panel on the plan of the 
Royal Female School of Art will be incorporated with the | building is 1722, being the date of the building of the former 
Central School, while the Day Technical School for Boys, hall on this site. In the High Street front is sculpture 
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representing industry and commerce supporting the shield 
containing the arms of the city of Perth surmounted by the 
Scottish crown. The whole work has been carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. A. G, Heiton, George Street, Perth, 
the architect of the building. The contractors were :—Mason 
work, Messrs. Fraser & Morton, Perth; joiner, Messrs. 
Stewart & M‘Farlane, Perth ; slater, Mr. James Dow, Perth ; 
plumber, Mr, William Rutherford, Charlotte Street ; plas- 
terer, Messrs. Mackay & Sons, Perth; iron work, Messrs. 
William Little & Sons, Edinburgh ; smith work, Mr. Hume, 
Perth ; lighting, Messrs, Westwood & Son, Princes Street ; 
glazier, Messrs. G. R. Douglass & Son, George Street ; painter, 
Mr. Fox Maule Boyd, South Street; carver, Mr. H, H. 
Morton, Cheltenham; marble work, Mr. J. L. Thomson, 
Princes Street. Myr. Daniel Robertson, Perth, acted as clerk 

of works. 


PORTSMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE. 


Tur new Portsmouth Municipal College was opened to 
students on Monday last. The buildings, which follow the 
lines of the site, form a central block, with a wing on either 
side. The south wing, which faces Park Road and 1s set back 
to leave an area 5 feet wide, has a frontage of 156 feet. The 
east wing, facing the town hall, is set back 30 feet and has a 
frontage of 135 feet, and the centre block is 47 feet wide. 
The building is four storeys in height at the front and five 
storeys high at the back, and is 64 feet wide throughout, 
divided into two sets of rooms, one at the front and the other 
at the back, with a central corridor 8 feet wide running from 
end to end, the principal staircase being placed in the centre 
and an additional staircase at each end. The height of the 
basement storey is 14 feet, the ground and first floors 15 feet, 
the second floor 21 feet to the centre of the ceiling, and the 
third floor 22 feet. 

The basement floor in the south wing, facing Park Road, 
contains carpenters’, brickwork and painters’ workshops, 
dynamo rooms and a class-room ; while on the other side of 
the corridor are a spare room, testing-room, plumbers’ shop, 
smithy, boiler-house, metallurgical laboratory and balance 
room. In the centre block at the front is the ventilation appa- 
ratus room. At the back is the principal staircase hall. The 


_ MARK 
7) 


TONKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


engineering room, 55 feet Sy 24 feet, is arranged in the front 
portion of the east wing. The remainder of this wing is 
devoted to part of the public library, and contains a file 
room 33 feet by 17 feet, a newspaper room 55 feet by 34 feet, 
a book store 45 feet by 24 feet, and a bookbinding and repairing 
room, a mess room for the staff, and an assistant librarian’s 
room. There is a separate entrance from the roadway to the 
public library, which communicates with the remainder of 
the library by a short flight of steps. 

On the ground floor the whole of the space in the central 
block is taken up by the principal entrance porch, entrance 
hall and principal staircase. Adjoining the entrance hall is 
a small room for the porter. In the front of the south wing 
next the entrance hall is the secretary’s room and secretary’s 
clerks’ office ; adjoining the rooms and communicating with 
them is the principal and committee’s room, 24 feet by 24 feet. 
The other rooms in the front of this wing are a teachers’ room, 
three class-rooms and the mechanics’ lecture theatre, 33 feet 
by 24 feet 6 inches, accommodating eighty students; whilst 
at the back are situated a mechanics’ laboratory, 38 feet 
6 inches by 24 feet, and four class-rooms. The whole of the 
east wing on this floor is occupied by the public library, which 
is reached by a separate entrance in the centre of the wing, 
and consists of a lending library with a counter space sufh- 
cient for a great number of years, magazine and reference 
rooms, each 47 feet 6 inches by 34 feet, and a large book store 
at the back capable of holding 40,000 volumes, exclusive of the 
one in the basement. There are also the librarian’s room, a _ 
catalogue room, and lavatory accommodation for the library 
staff. Lifts have been arranged to convey the books, &c., 
between the various floors, as also a staircase for staff purposes. 

On the first floor, in the centre block over the entrance hall, 
is a large lecture theatre or class-room, whilst the whole of the 
Park Road frontage on this floor is occupied by physics, 
laboratories, dark-rooms, lecture theatres, &c., and at the 
back of the corridor are large class-rooms. In the centre of the 
east wing, facing the town hall, is a large examination and 
lecture hall, 89 feet long, 33 feet wide and 36 feet high, which 
it is proposed to use in conjunction with the town hall when 
required. At one end of this hall is an ante-room, and at the 
other end a dressmaking room. These rooms communicate 
with the large hall, and can be used in connection with it. 
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At the back of the lecture hall are a wood-carying room and 
a biological laboratory. 

On the second floor, in the front of the centre block, is a 
large chemical lecture theatre and the chemical laboratories, 
balance room, preparation rooms, and spectroscope room 
occupy the whole of the Park Road frontage on this floor. 
On the back portion of this wing are situated three large 
drawing offices, and additional class-rooms are provided in the 
east wing. 

This is situated at the back of the building, and will be 
exclusively devoted to theoretical and applied art. It contains 
an elementary art room, 50 feet by 24 feet ; a life room, with 
models’ room adjoining ; an antique 100m, 48 feet by 24 feet ; 
and painting, casting and modelling rooms, with clay store, 
&c. At the extreme end of this floor is placed the cookery 
room, outside of which service lifts supply all parts of the 
building down to the basement. 

In the centre of the building rises the tower, 140 feet high, 
finished with a copper dome and ship finial. The ship itself 
measures 12 feet in height and 8 feet in breadth. The rooms 
in the tower are used for design purposes and also for 
painters and decorators. 

A master’s room is provided at each floor and storerooms 
on the upper floors. Ample lavatory and cloak-room accom- 
modation is arranged in mezzanine floors on either side of 
the principal staircase. A room is also provided for lady 
students. The caretaker’s rooms are arranged at the west end 
of the building, and a coalhouse and cart entrance at the 
back. A bicycle house is provided under the steps leading to 
the library, a slope being arranged in the area for the same. 

The building is of fireproof construction, the floors of steel 
joists and concrete, staircases of granolithic stone, and roof 
constructed with steel framing. The building is of a Classic 
design in Portland stone, to harmonise with the town hall. 
The main entrance porch is adorned with carved figures repre- 
senting the various arts and sciences. The back elevation is 
finished in red brick with Portland stone dressings, and the 

_roofs are slated. 

The general finishing of the building internally is with 
glazed tile dadoes and plastered walls, the principal rooms 
and staircases being finished with pitch pine panelled dadoes, 
The floors throughout are of pitch pine wood blocks, The 
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library has been fitted up in accordance with modern require- 
ments, and all the fittings throughout are in polished walnut 
excepting the bookstands, which are steel, on the Lambert’s 
patent system. 

The ventilation and heating system of the building has 
been carried out by the Sturtevant Company. 

The building is lighted by electricity, but gas is provided 
for emergency lights and experimental purposes. Speaking- 
tubes and electric bells are provided on all floors. Double 
sashes have been fitted to all back windows to ensure quietness, 

The total area of floor space is about 90,000 square feet, 
and the total cost of the building, exclusive of fittings, is 
about 90,000/. The building was commenced in November 
1903, the foundation-stone being laid on July 22, 1904, by the 
then Mayor of Portsmouth, Major J. E, Pink. 

The architect is Mr. George Edwin Smith, whose design 
was selected in the competition by Mr. A. W. 8. Cross as 
assessor. 

The erection of the building has been carried out by Messrs. 
Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds. The fitting up of the library 
was by Messrs. G. Baron, of Nottingham ; the electric wiring 
by Messrs. Vaughan & Cook, of London; and the wrought- 
iron work by Messrs. Hardham Powell, of Birmingham. 


TESTING A HIPPODROME. 


Tur new Royal Hippodrome, Nottingham, which has been 
erected from the designs of the well-known architect, Mr. 
Bertie Crewe, of Shaftesbury Avenue, is complete so far as 
the building operations are concerned, and the builders’ flag 
denoting the fact was flown last week. 

The elevation, as can now be seen, according to the Notting- 
ham Guardian, is in English Renaissance style, carried out 
in dark-brown glazed terra-cotta, with the bays between the 
pilasters filled with dark-red bricks. 

The auditorium is of immense proportion, being no less 
than 85 feet wide, and will be one of the widest in the country. 
In fact, Mr. Crewe has only designed two that are wider—viz., 
the Lyceum, London, which is 91 feet wide, and the Hippo- 
drome, Liverpool, which is 95 feet wide. In spite of this great 
width, Mr. Crewe has only two small columns carrying the 
enormous girders under the circle and gallery, and these are 
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so close to the wall that he obstruct nobody’s view. The 
girder carying the circle is 7 feet 6 inches deep by 75 feet long, 
and the gallery girder is 5 feet deep by 87 feet long. These 
girders carry the heavy cantilevers and radials, arranged on 
the latest suspensory principles to give the very best sight 
No columns at all are used in supporting the huge area 


lines. 


of roof, ; 
The decorations of the auditorium will be carried out in 


the style of Louis XVI., the style best suited to a theatre of 
this size. The proscenium will be higher than usual, with an 
arched head, and will be entirely in marble, an another 
decorated arch inside filled in with electric lights. The sides 
of the auditorium will be divided by pilasters and columns 
into three bays each. On the stalls level the centre ones will 
be the exit doors, and the side filled in with marble, On the 
circle level there will be two tiers of boxes, the upper tier 
being in the form of balconies, and above the bays will be 
arched and filled in with painting and modellings. Above 
these again will be a richly modelled cornice, with coves and 
trusses supporting the ceiling. In the centre of the decorated 
ceiling will be a large cut-glass and polished brass chandelier 
containing 100 electric lights, and four smaller chandeliers 
will be in the corners. The ceiling itself will be divided into 
circular panels and spandrils with heavy cornices and bands, 
the three large panels being filled in with paintings. The 
scheme of colour throughout the auditorium, entrance hall 
and foyers will be shades of white and cream, with all enrich- 
ments in gold. 

The stage is as big as any in the provinces, being 85 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep, and with a height to the gridiron of 
50 feet, and nothing is too big to produce on it. 

If the gallery of a theatre will seat 800 people, what weight 
ought it to be able to carry? That is a simple sum in arith- 
metic which the constructors of the new Nottingham Hippo- 
drome have had to find the answer to. Their calculations 
provide for a strain of 200 tons, but in matters of this sort 
the city authorities are very properly not content with an 
estimate of what might happen if some weight were put on 
much in excess of what could ever arise, and prefer that a 
concrete test should be applied which would be more in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the situation before they give their 
official approval to the opening. 
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The method of testing consisted in placing bags of cement 
and sand, each weighing 14 cwt., in the seats of the dress 
circle and gallery. Actual trials of this kind are rare, but they 
are occasionally adopted, especially where, as in the case of 
the Hippodrome, the building is of great width and the strain 
upon the girders proportionately great. The gallery of the 
Hippodrome is designed to seat 750 people, which means that 
it will often have to carry as many as 800. Therefore 800 bags 
of material, each containing 14 cwt., were placed in the 
gallery, and 600 more bags, corresponding to the number of 
people the circle may have to carry—it is planned for 500— 
were placed in that part of the house. But this was not all. 
On the gallery was resting over 10 tons of scaffolding and on 
the circle 5 tons. Thus the total weight supported by the 
gallery was over 60 tons, and by the dress circle 45 tons. As 
it is usual to average sixteen persons to the ton, the thorough- 
ness of the test can be seen at a glance. 


Ageregate weight of the 800 people in gallery . : Hage 
Weights put on gallery for testing ; <mOO 
Aggregate weight of the 600 people in the drele . 37% 
Weights put on circle for testing : ; : . 43 


As a matter of fact, the resisting capacity of the girders 
is far more than even this liberal allowance represents. All 
the steelwork was made under the supervision of the company’s 
consulting engineer, Mr. John Price, of Workington, who had 
every piece tested at the time of its construction. 


Boston in Lincolnshire, which is described as ‘* The 
Mother of the American Athens,’’ forms the subject of an 
interesting and well-illustrated article in the current num- 
ber of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, which also contains, he- 
sides much other reading matter, further instalments of 
‘* Discoveries in Tibet,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of a Street,’’ also 
an account of ‘‘ The Art of Sargeant Kendall.”’ 


Worxsor Urban Council on Tuesday adopted the plans 
and estimates of recreation ground and haths, prepared by 
the surveyor, and agreed that the Local Government 
Board be asked to sanction a loan of 5,300]. for the purchase 
of the site from the Duke of Newcastle, together with the con- 
struction of a recreation ground and baths. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY HMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


am the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further — 
answer any legal question that may be of wnterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


KENDERS, SE:LC. 


x" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, déc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Buiacxpoor.—Dec, 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on apph- 
cation, with 1l. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BopmMin.—Sept. 30.—Designs for proposed new county 
offices for Cornwall County Council. Premiums of 501., 201., 
and 10/. Deposit, one guinea, returnable on receipt of de- 
sign. Mr. Christopher L. Cowlard, clerk to the County 
Council, Bodmin. : 

CarpirF.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 


_ Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 


Lisson.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 

Romrorp (Essex).—Oct. 51.—Designs 
County High School for Girls (200). 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


for proposed 
Mr. D. T. Williams, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asurorp.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a manual training 
workshop at the Ashford grammar school. Mr. A. KE. Lacey, 
A.R.1.B.A., North Street, Ashford, Kent. 
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BrLrast.—Sept. 28.—For erection of a branch office at 
Mountpottinger. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Blackwood & 
Jury, architects, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

BrsHop AUCKLAND.—Oct. 12.—For secondary school. The 
Education Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Bo.ron-upon-DraRNE.—Oct. 5.—For erection of chapel 
and boundary wall to cemetery. Deposit 1. 1s. The Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorks. 

“BrrxwortH.—For erection of bakery at Brixworth, 
Northants. Messrs. C. E. Roberts & Co., bakery engineers, 
Market Street, Manchester. 

BromiEy.—Sept. 29.—For erection of a secondary school 
in Nightingale Lane to accommodate 200 girls, for the Kent 
education committee. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, 
secretary, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Brompton.—Oct. 2.—For works in connection with 
alterations and additions to Brompton Council school, near 
Northallerton. Mr. J. C. Wrigley, secretary, County Hall, 
Northallerton. 

Burton-uUPON-TRENT.—Oct. 7.—For building a police 
station, superintendent’s house, and court house, in the 
Borough. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 10 
High Street, Burton-upon-Trent. 

CAMBERWELL.—Sept. 50.—For erection of seven working- 
class cottages in Pitman Street, Camberwell. Deposit. 1/. 1s. 
Mr. W. Oxtoby, borough engineer, Town Hall, Camber- 
well. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Sept. 28.—For alterations to the Ste- 
phenson Memorial Hall. Deposit 11. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, Salter Gate, Chesterfield. 

CoLcHESTER.—Oct. 10.—For 
Royal Grammar School. Deposit 51. 
Town Hall, Colchester. 

Consett.—Sept. 30.—For work required in erection of 
two houses, West Parade. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect 
and surveyor, Middle Street, Consett, Durham. 

Croypon.—Oct. 12.—For the following works for the 
Guardians of Croydon Union, viz., erection of additions to 
the infirm block No. 2 (Contract A), at the rear of the 
Workhouse, Queen’s Road; erection of a new children’s 
home (Contract B), at rear of the Workhouse; erection of 


extension of Colchester 
Mr. H. C. Wanklyn, 


additions to the Workhouse (Contract C). Deposit 107. 10s. 
Mr. Henry Berney, architect, 104 George Street, Croydon, 

Drwssury.—Sept. 30.—For whole or any portion of 
work required in erection of textile department to technical 
school buildings. Mr. I. Lane Fox, architect, Bond Street, 
Dewsbury, and Leeds. 


DurHam.—Oct. 20.—For alterations and improvements at 

Flint Hill, Marley Hill Colliery, Croxdale, and Hetton 
Girls’ and Infants’ Council schools, Mr. F. E. Coates, 
A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 
_ East Craypon.—Sept. 30.—For erection of elementary 
school to accommodate about 130 children, and teacher’s 
house at East Claydon, Bucks. Mr. C. G. Watkins, educa- 
tion secretary, Education Office, Aylesbury. 

Gosrort.—Oct. 8.—For erection of school in Grove Road. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. G. R. Walker, secretary, Education 
Offices, Gosport, near Portsmouth. 

Great Briper.—Oct. 6.—For erection of goods offices and 
extension of goods shed at Great Bridge, Staffs. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Company, Wolverhamp- 
ton Station. 

Hererorp.—Oct. 9.—For extension of class-room at 
Allensmore Council school, and other works connected there- 
with. The County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of 12 ‘‘B”’ mar- 
ried soldiers’ quarters in Newbridge Barracks, co. Kildare. 
Deposit 10s. The Director of Barrack Construction, Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W. 

IrELAND.—Oct. 2.—For erection of a National school, 
Navan, co. Meath. Deposit 21. Mr. J. Mackey, surveyor, 
58 Dame Street, Dublin. 

IreLanD.—Oct. 3.—For building and erecting shop and 
house at Dungloe, co. Donegal]. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, archi- 
tect, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

Trevanp.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a fever hospital at 
Galway, for the Guardians. Deposit 21. Mr. Robert F. 
Mullery, clerk, Workhouse, Galway. 

IsLEwortH.—Oct. 6.—For extensions to Nurses’ Home 
at the Infirmary, for the Brentford Union. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. W. Stephens, Union Offices, Isleworth. 


Our Latest 


Artistic Colour and Surface. 


Production. 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Werk. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


J.&W.WADE&CO. 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “ Turk System.” 


BOLTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
COLWYN BAY: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Road, 


EDINBURCH : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


4in. & Bin. Yard Gullies. 
Also 4in,, 6 in, & Qin. 
APPLY FOR WORKS PRICES TO: 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL : 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


LARGE STOCKS OF DRAIN PIPES TO BE 
- CLEARED IMMEDIATELY. 


3in., 4in., 6in., Vin. & 12in. pipes with usual fittings. 
4in. & 6 in. Interceptors. 
DEEP SOCKET PIPES. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


WARRINGTON: 

F. M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown Street. 
and MANCHESTER : 


Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 
9 Sh rewsbury Road. (to whom applications may be made for 


further licences). 


CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, - 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE BRICKS. 
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Lryton.—Sept. 29.—For construction of underground | 
eonveniences in Lea Bridge Road. Mr. William Dawson, 
M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton, Essex. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 30.—For erection of seven working-class 
cottages in Pitman Street, Camberwell. Deposit 1]. 1s. Mr. 
W. Oxtoby, borough engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 1.—For providing and laying pitch-pine 
floor, plastering walls, and sundry decorative works to 
Ward No. 1 of the Infirmary, Marloes Road, Kensington. 
Mr. W. R. Stevens, clerk, Guardians’ Office, Marloes Road, 
Kensington, W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 6.—For erection of shelter and conveni- 
ences at Eltham Park, S.E. (nearest station, Well Hall, 
§.E. and C. Railway), for the London Ccunty Council. 
Deposit 10s. with the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 

MancuHEsterR.—Oct. 10.—For erection of infants’ school 
and alterations and additions to existing Southall Street 
Municipal school, Cheetham ; also for alterations and addi- 
tions at Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick ; and for 
erection of infants’ school, and for alterations and additions 
to existing Ardwick Municipal schools, Hyde Road, Man- 
chester, for the Manchester Education Committee. Deposit 
2l. 2s. each. The Accountant, Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


following ieee —(1) Erection of a cottage at Churchtown 
Farm, Mylor, Cornwall; (2) erection of a reading room at 
Flushing, Mylor. Mr. R. J. Bird, Mount Pleasant, 
Flushing. 

NETHERNE.—Sept. 26.—For erection of an isolation hos- 
pital and cottages for the staff at Surrey county asylum. 
Deposit 2/. Mr. George T. Hine, F.R.1.B.A., 35 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-Tynz.—Sept. 28.—For the construction 
and erection of a two-storey shed about 303 feet long and 
66 feet wide, together with an approach bridge, in connection 
with the quay improvement. The contract includes the 
steelwork, brickwork, reinforced concrete floor, rock asphalte 

_ pavings, roof coverings, sliding doors, glazing, &c. Deposit 


al. 2s. Hngineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


New Mauprn anp Kineston.—Sept. 28.—For making in- 
ternal alterations to ironwork shed and building new stoke- 
hole, &c., at Norbiton Common Farm, New Malden, Sur- 
rey ; also for making internal alterations and building small 
additions to the workshops at the workhouse, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Mr. W. H. Hope, C.E., architect and surveyor, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Rustineron.—Sept. 30.—For erection of an entrance 
lodge at Millfield, Rustington, Sussex. Deposit lJ. Mr. 
W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Rorupury.—Sept. 26.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
and plasterer’s work required in alteration and addition to a 
dwelling house. Mr. W. G. Mackay, Rothbury, Northum- 
berland., 


St. Ives (Cornwatz).—-Oct. 5.—For constructing an 
impounding reservoir at Bussow Moor, providing and erect- 
ing filters and filter house at Hellesveor, erecting a care- 
taker’s cottage, and providing and laying about two miles of 
cast-iron mains varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in dia- 
meter, together with valves, &c. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. A. P. I. 
Cotterell, M.I.C.E., 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


Scortanp.—Sept. 28.—For the mason, joiner, slater, 
plumber, and plaster works in connection with the restora- 
tion of the Public Hall in Sanquhar, recently destroyed by 
fire. Messrs. Ingram & Brown, architects and civil en- 
gineers, Kilmarnock. 


Scortanp.—Sept. 26.—For erection of low wall and rail- 
ing along Shore Road, from opposite Waterhouse to Upper 
Harbour, Perth. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, 16 Tay 
Street, Perth. 


Srockport.—Sept. 29.—For erection of branch premises, 
Dale Street, Edgeley. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Wrathmell & 
Blackshaw, architects, Stockport. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 26.—For erection of hall. Deposit 
10s. 6d." Mr. John H. Nicholls, architect and surveyor, 
Sunderland. 


Troon.—Oct. 10.—For erection and completion of Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church at Plantation, near Troon, Corn- 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


ELECTRIG [“Vouisiana (Glazed 


HYDRO- EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
-— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


HORTICULTURAL 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Srm for London, East Coast and 


FINEST “‘HYDRO”’ MADE. South of Bristol Channel. 


= ee eee te NG aloe North of Bristol 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, | wares, Grasar & Co. for Scotland, 


i ee MOTHERW ELL. Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


Bricks, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


| is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforcrete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 


CONSTRUCTION. 


«. THE... 

ege 9 e 'e nA : " 

Br itish Traders Association. Tel. No. 2538 Paddington, Tel. Ad.: ‘*Pavissemus,”’ London. exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, ) WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., i meapal song Fe 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, SEYSSEL, LIMMER, FERRO-CONCRETE 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; H . Pp 5 
2 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. & LAVA ASPHALTES, 2 urposes, : 
A subscription of £11 titles the Member t Ww W. 
10 Status onion, “to tatollection of 10. Reowiate in England HORMEAD RD., HARRO R D., 
a, pee wee ey eo, oe #2 apnea a eokiy Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
100. ontinuous Reports a eciality a] ye a 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. Horizontal, 2 tard oa pias “pete Floors, MANUFACTURED ONLY 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, | Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. BY THE 


ANVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


LIMITED, 


35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, ae 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, 


Telephone, No.551‘Victoria. ~~ 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
WESTMINSTER. Teélegrams—_ a ; Telephone— 


‘Enriching, Tontion. a 1846 Avenue, 
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Wates.—Sept. 28.—For erection of an English Methodist 
school chapel at Pontardulais. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, archi- 
tect, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. : oe 

LEs.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of a water-towe 
ae: Me. Leonard G. Hall, A.M.I.C.E., Water En- 
gineer’s Office, Paradise Street, Rhyl. 

Wates.—Sept. 29.—For erection of bakehouse, &c., at 
back of premises. Mr. John Evans, secretary, the Troedy- 
rhiw Co-Operative Society, Ltd., Troedyrhiw. 

Wates.—Sept. 30.—For erection of farm buildings’ at 
Boverton Place, Llantwit Major. Mr. John L. Lambert, 
architect and surveyor, Bridgend. 

Wates.—Oct. 1.—For rebuilding two shops at Penygraig. 
Mr. R. 8S. Griffiths, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Tony- 
pandy. 

Wates.—Oct 5.—For (a) erection of building for elec- 
trical sub-station at Ynysybwl; (b) supply and erection of 
switch gear and transforming apparatus; and (c) supply 
and erection of overhead distributing mains, for the Moun- 
tain Ash Urban District Council. Deposit 11. 1s. The Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel at Glenalla Road, Llanelly. Mr. W. Griffiths, 
F.8.1I., architect, Llanelly. 

Wates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of twenty houses at Llan- 
hilleth, Mon., for the Hafodarthen Building Club. Mr. 
D. J. Loughter, architect, Pontypool. 

Wates.—Oct. 5.—For repairing, painting, and decorat- 
ing Gilead C.M. Chapel, Nantymoel. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. 

Wates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of technical institute in 
Clarence Place, Newport, Mon. Deposit 51. 5s. The Bor- 
ough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Oct. 6.—For additions and improvements to 
Capel Newydd C.M. Chapel, Llanelly. Mr. J. Davies, 
Ardwyn, Bryncaerau Villas, Llanelly. 


WatxEs.—Oct. 7.—For the erection and completion of a 
block of airing court conveniences and additions and altera- 
tions to laundry at Angleton Asylum, Bridgend, and for 
repairs to attendants’ and artisans’ messroom floors, &e., at 


Pare Gwyllt Asylum. Mr. W. R. Allen, clerk to the com- 
niittee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

WatEs.—Oct. 17.—For a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit 
dl. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALLINGFoRD.—Oct. 2.—For the building of a school for 
250 scholars at Wallingford, Berks. Deposit 31. 3s. The 
Secretary to the Education Committee, The Forbury, Read- 
ing. 

WatrHam Sr. Lawrence.—Oct. 2.—For building a school 
for 200 scholars at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks. Deposit 
dl. 3s. Send in names to the Secretary of the Education 
Committee, The Forbury, Reading. 

Wartrrroor (Lancs.).—Oct. 1.—For the whole or any 
section of the work required in erection of parsonage, St. 
Anne’s, Edgeside. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, 
architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterloo, Lancs, 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—Oct. 6.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Bushfield Waterworks Pumping Station, to provide 
for new filtering and softening plant. Mr. E. Y. Harrison, 
surveyor, Park Road, Wellingborough. 

Woo.try Bripex.—Sept. 28.—For erection of workshop 
at Woolley Bridge, Hadfield. The Hadfield Equitable Co- 
Operative Society, Ltd., Wesley Street, Hadfield. 

WrexHAM.—Sept. 28,—For the pulling down and re- 
building of a boundary wall, the building of a porch, and 
other works in Egerton Street. Mr. John England, borough 
engineer, Willow Road. g 


THe School of Art Wood-carving, Exhibition Road, Ken- 
sington, has been re-opened after the usual summer vacation, 
and we are requested to state that some of the free student- 
ships maintained by means of funds granted to the school by 
the London County Council are vacant. The day classes of 
the school are held from ten to one and two to five on five days 
of the week, and from ten to one on Saturdays. The evening 
class meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday after- 
noons. Forms of application for the free studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the school may be obtained 
from the manager. ; 


SPRAGUE & C0. L™|LIFTS aw HOIST 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


** TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Léd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ES EET PRT EEA TL TTS TET STI NED 
: Artont Steel Selfcorhined ‘ 
@akRoon:Drrice mas 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMANC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOGR PIVOT 


RICHARD D. 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 
WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. 


73 Queen Victoria St., 
Watershed, Chatham, 


London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 
Telegrams PMB London, ., ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Telephones: {a Chatham. 


E 1 E CTR / c M oO T oO R Ss, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT.|W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
MacCarthy & Co., Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 


20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
. Tel. No.: 4081, 


LAUNDRY 


« and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 
W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 


Estd. 1876. Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


Established 1880. Telephone, 3750, 


WATERTIGHT 
Telegrams: “‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds 


GLASS ROOFS\. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent “THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. Repairers. 
ee Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
ALEXR, FINDLAY & GO., LTD. | "surtucos tem 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ¥ PATENT 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING Solid Copper Tape 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. LI GHT IN G 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. N 
CONDUCTORS. 


BATCHELOR, 


Church Spires Restored, _ 
No system of expensive scaffolding 
required. Distance no object. 


Complete Installations, 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled : 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 


3545 London Wall. Meadow Lane, Leeds. 
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BROMLEY. 
TENDERS. For erection of children’s home at workhouse. 
ABERDARE. Lonsdale. ; : ; ; : Je eeO,000., 0.0 
For erection of boys’ school, outbuildings, laundry, cooking Blay . ‘ ; ; ; ; Syeor 0) 0 
kitchen, workshop, &c., Godreaman. Mr. T. Rovericx, Je & 02 Bowyer’, |) Sanpete ore, 189 #010 
architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. Strange & Son’. : ; : : : fel tite 5) 0) wee 
Morean & Son, Lrp., Aberdare (accepted) . £9,587 0. 0 Skinner . : ; ; : 2 8,146 0 0 
Durrant & Son . : : : , : 8,138 0) 0 
AVEBURY. Parker ; , ; : : ; hallo: Oy (8 
For erection of dwelling-house. Mr. Harotp Braxsprar, Hyde & Co. : , q : : , 8,004 0 0 
architect, Corsham. Lowe . : ; ; . : ; 7,974 0 0 
-Chancellor & Sons. ; . £2,690 0 0 Martiw & Co. ‘a eu ity ay Pareare cake O mG 
RupMan, Chippenham (ace epted) ; mee 2.570. 50070 ne ee ape Ma eae fac, AE Ala fais . 
Jrossley & Son . : ; 3 ; : Tel 
For painting at 22 Saat Mr. We eo Harcu Webster & Sons . ; : : : : lta Oe 0 
Ue = “chief © oat Mig ; Podger & Sons . é ; : é . 7,679: 0 0 
Waddington ‘ ; 2569 0 0 Pattinson & Sons : : 7,661 0 0 
. . . . . : T a a 
McCormick é& Sons ; eG G Moss & Son, Loughboroug h (accepted) : 7,244 0 0 
Woollaston Bros. . : : : - ; 529 0 0 CARLISLE. 
Vigor & Co. . : ‘ : ; : : 298 0 O | For erection of Turkish Baths in James Street. Mr. H. C. 
Johnson : ; ; : 5 : 295 0 0 Marks, city engineer and surveyor, Carlisle. 
Brown, Runham Bros. : : ; J : 295 0 0 Anderson . . ; : ; ’ eC RS SEAe aL 0 
Wright . i BG . . . e200. 0....0 Musgrove .. ARE: : meee 2, 500) AOneO 
Atheys : : : 4 : : : ; 273 0 0 Martin : F : : Sep VERA UA) 
Hubbard : . . : . . 259 10 0 Ormerod & Sons. ‘ : : : : 2,521 0 0 
Squire & Darran’. Sesh: : d : PASE) WR tas Baty & Sons j : d : q d 2498 0 0 
Kemp . : : : . . . . 246 10 0 Reed & Co. : : ; : re 407 02/0 
Burtwell . . 245 0 0 J.& R. Bell : J , ‘ a; i 2,585 0 0 
JARVIS, Brentwood, Essex (uecepted) : z 245 0 0 Logan ; : ’ : ; ; ‘ 2,368 0 0 
Proctor & Sons ; F : 100.0% 0 Laing & Son ' ‘ p ; : , 2,357 0 0 
BROUGH. Bell. : : : : : ‘ ; 2,00 10 WO 
For construction of works of water supply. Hill. . . 2,350 0 0 
Grisenthwaite : ; : d y £1,857 pola ie) JOHNSTONE, (Carliele (accepted) . . ° 2,289 0 0 
Nunn & Co. . 2 : ; 5 : : E76Sa.5" 'b CLEDFORD. ; 
Thomson & Son . : ; : ‘ ; 1,715 17 8 | For erection of branch premises and cottage for the Winsford 
Jackson : ; t ; : : : 1,639 10 2 Co-operative per 
Mitchell & Son . = : : ; , le OOOm rT lenO: Dolan & Son , : : , Sot. 470.2080 
Carradice . : : ; ‘ i 1,605 5 8 Smallwood : ; j : : : POCO meO ma) 
Carruthers : : ‘ , ; 1,490 1 9 Wilson ; ; ‘ 1,550 0 0 
Scott ; : : 1,447 0 0 BrrcHatyt Bros., Middlewich (accepted) : 1 200ee Ono 
REYNOLDSON, Brough (accepted) . 5 4 DE aPAS) 7 Me) Dickenson & Noden . ; : : : 1,015 10 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
\ONOON OFFICE [$9.DUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to’ the ADMIRALTY,;WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 
|ARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
$0,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
OUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, :: and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
ALL GEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALTL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 


Special Trade Discounts ‘for cag nmi to Builders.and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 
ee 


TUNSTALL & CoO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: * TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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CARSHALTON. DUNDEE. 
For joinery fittings at Southern Hospital. Messrs. TrEap- For paving part of Douglas Street. Mr. Jas. Tomson, city 
weLL & Martin, architects, 294 Charing Cross Road, : 
Wi. engineer, 
NR a j 29 %750 0 08 0 Stark & Sons. : é : : : . £750 “7s 
Holland & Sons . : , ; ; : 2,007 14: 8 ai pee. ; : ° : . : ° 698 17 4 
Summerscales  . : ; : ; : 2,007 13 6 More : 5 : : : ; 5 : 663 16 8 
Je&C. Bowyer. =. + +) a Oe peO ORO Fraser Ce ng 
Minter. EN ye ey Wilson & Co.. . . «|. on 
Stephens, Bastow & Cott: : 1,932 0° 0 
Wilson . : : 4 : : ; : 627 12 4 
Honour : . P ; : F : 1 O26 uomeO 
ee : ; ; : : 1,916 14 0 Dick : g 2 : ; : 603 3s 
Longley & Co. . : : ; , : 1,889 0 0 Martin & Matis . : ‘ : : 597 2 5 
Treasure & Son . : : : : : 1,879 0 0 Will ; : é ; ; : : : 587 14 3 
Rowe & Co. = . - f 5 - 1,860 0 0 Horsburgh P : ; J 5 582 6 44 
Perry & Co. ; - 4 F : ; 1,859 O O Blair if : : ; : 7 578 14 
W. King & Son. : : ; 1,824 0 0 ia ; ; ( P 
Elliott’s Moulding and it inery Ge. : : Wasa Toye es 
W hite Me OOS EGHAM. 
Carter & W right. ‘ ; : ‘ : 1,792 15 2 | For rebuilding Waterloo Bridge, Trump’s Green. 
Lole & Co. . : ; : : : 1,784 10 0 Knight & Sons . : ; : z . £415) 10m 
Kirk & Randall. 2. 0.05.4, 7400 0 | Charman. 
Lascelles & Co. : ‘ E : : : 1,728 0 0 Buckeridge. : : ; : f : 389 0 0 
H. King & Son. : 3 ; : ; 1,684 0 0 Wat 348 0 0 
Willmott & Sons ~ ) il) See cect tome pene Ct 
Higgs : ‘ ; q f ; 1,535 0 0 Beauchamp . ‘ , E 345 0 0 
Wallis & Sons. : 1,477 0 0 Norris, Shiantn inte (accoprean : : 520 0 0 
GARVIE & Sons, Aberdeen (accepted) . ‘ 1,548 0 0 
FLEET. 
For street works in Avondale Road. Mr. H. J. Cutvzrs, 
DUDLEY. surveyor. 
For erecting classrooms at Grammar School. Mr. Tuomas Douglas ‘ : : : , . £1,500 Omp 
GRAZEBROOK, architect, Stourbridge. Kersley : : : : Y : ; 1,208 18 
Dallow & Sons . : : 3 i 5 BEANO) 0 Brixey i : : : ; ; é 1,168 7 10 
Harris & Son : 4 ee i 2,740 0 0 Norris / ; . : . : ; 1,066 6 5 
ee - cae : : ee : . Turner 4 . : , : ; : 980 10 6 
Jorse & Son : ‘ : : 5 t : ; 
Round & Sons . : F é : : 2,508 0 0 a j ; ; j : ; j i pickle 4 
Deeley. . 4 GS Ee 490%.0..0 |. Hoar... 965 10 
Oakley & Ceetaan j ; : ’ 2.487 15 0 Lamport & Sons , : : : : 946 3 3 
Guust, Stourbridge (accepted) , ‘ : 2,479 0 0, °#£zRipley Strong & Co. . ; : : , 752 15 3 


VARRIES _ 
ONK'S PARK, UND, 
tle soe DOWN, FOR HARDENING Fiat te» WATERPROOFING, GROUND: 
CORNGRIT, & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


Roma Dano is aie H 
.W.R. ourn 3 
ne Elms. 


EAD OFFICES :- 422n. BATIL PIV ee Ai aunomos, 


& St. EAST, 
MANCHESTER — 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


La«S.WR. Ni 
S 132. Crosvenor Road, 


G Pimlico. 


. ELECTRIC & 
1 | S HYDRAULIC. 
and 


We are one of the oldest esta- 


@ 
blished makers in London. a 
Before placing your order, 
may we submit Estimates? 


A. SMITH & STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, 
LONDON. 


| Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


HE ATIN Vincent Roperts 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for LE E DS 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. : 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ISLE OF WIGHT. LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
For providing and laying 1,817 yards of 9-inch sewer, man- For various road works. Mr. J. W. LivprsepeGn, engineer 
holes, &c., and 672 yards 3-inch cast-iron water main, BO Sule Pall Mall 
for the Isle of Wight Rural District Council. Mr. H. B. a hy eit 
Ss a Se i arber & Co. : : : ; : we Loole 6: 0 
Cui, Council’s surveyor, Brooklands, Wootton. Calen ; ; 4 : 2797 0 7 
Sewer. Wilson, Border & eine : ; : ; ; 2,526:15. 8 
eet ef  Stge" Oc 9 le aeksen re ae ear er ompe coed ot: 
Wiis 1084 0.0 Fry Bros. . ; : : : ; : 2,448 15° 8 
as ya : : ; F : ! Iles. : : : . : : 2 A20E ON 0 
Mew . : : : : : ; : 985 0 0 Parson & Para . ; : : 2,418 11 9 
Coulorey . : . : : : 982 0 0 Buxton, Southend (accepted) ; 4 : 2,242 10 9 
W. F. Williams. : : : ; : 950 0 0 Canonsleigh Crescent. 
Burgess & Son . 3 . : : 957 0> 0 @aler. é ' 1,042 0 0 
Quinton, Newport (gage pled) : 3 : 879 0 0 Harber & Co. : : j : ; ; 986 8 3 
Wells . 3 : 3 ; ‘ : 875 0 0 Fry Bros. . : , : : : sialey suey Fe 
Surveyor’ S ie : se ‘ is s 1,035 OF 0 Wilson, Border & ©o: P 4 . 4 TWA ts Is 
: Jackson 3 : ; : ; q LOL Ome 
Water main. Parsoti & Parson nian aan winced 691 0 0 
Quinton ; : ; : 154 0 0 | Iles : : 3 , 680 5 2 
ARTHUR, Neqnort Prccspted) ¥ ; ; 146 4 10 Buxton, Séutherd (accepted) : ; E 658 O 9 
Thompson . ‘ ; : : ; 137 10 0 Leigh Hall Road. 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; 4 : : 165...0> 0 Harber & Co. : ; : . : A 253 18 9 
Ney Bros ae: ‘ : ; ; , : 200 2 6 
Buxton , é , : : : : 195 19 0 
LEATHERHEAD. Galer. ab NOT ha aa pats 193 10 0 
For making-up, &c., Belmont Road. Mr. J. E. SMALES, Parson & Parced : : s ; é 189°13 7 
surveyor, Ties : : ; : , : : 185: 0 0 
Wilsow. . ; A : ; £419: 12° 5 Jackson ‘ ; : : ‘ ; ; V7 12F 3 
Tes 3 ; : d i d . : 409 12 0 Witson, Borper & Co., Romford (ac- 
PeOv ey | S405) 07 0 cepted) «. (ve ine Poiana 166 9 10 
Trueman & Co. . : : ; : ; 385 0 0 Oakleigh Park Drive. 
Wheeler & Co. : ; : 5 F : 328 19 9 Harber’ &) Co. = ; 5 : ; : S(Or tat, O 
Mowlem & Co. : : : 3 , : SLi Om 0 Fry Bros. . é 3 : : ; ; 306 13 8 
Parry & Co. . : ; E : : 305 9 0} Buxton : ‘ : : : ; SOLS 2 
Bate & Co. . : : : | ee é 299 3 9 Parson & Parco : : ; - : 298 17 7 
Streeter & Co. : s : : ; ; 298 15 10 Galer . ; ; , : ; : 3 296 5 O 
May : : : , : : , : 288. 15— 9 esi s : : 5 : : ‘ 295, 0F 0 
Swaker . , F : 3 PATE XO) XO) Jackson ; : ; , ‘ f : 279 0 0 
BLAKER, Pe thachoad (accepted) : ; : 2AGin fan 0 Wruson, Borper & Co., Romford (ac- 
Surveyor’s estimate : : 4 : : 308 8 9 cepted) . : : : c ‘ : 261 18 0 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Cam be Varnished. 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


_ The Grooved Wall Paper Coo JQHN H. FULLER’& CO., Ltd., minster mills, READING. 


ie! CEO, DAVIS &C°. 
okey ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
| 37, KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE 


| RK =" 
bes MODERATE WORK. : jone-8385 BANK. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C. 


22 GEORGE S! 


STONE & WOOD CARVING &  Ateg AGa8 ee 
recs | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK Co) LO) 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[Szpr. 25, 1908. 


LONDON. 


For erection of wall and other work, 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. Atp- 


WINCKLE & SON, architects, 20 Denman Street, London Papworth £5,025 0 0 
Bridge, S.E. ae Eke she : : 
‘ 1 Bros. £450 0 0 Guttridge & Sons 4, 
Beate er aes 366 0 0 | Lawrence & Son . 4,924 0 0 
Dorling & Sons 344 0 0 Bridgefoot . 4,910 11 0 
Blay B25"s-07a0 Crane 4,909 0 0 
Hann 321 0 0 Drever 4,880.0 0 
Johnson & Co. SLZ a 0F tO Cracknell. 4,875 0 0 
Reason : 299 0 0 Vail & Shore 4,851 0 0 
Durrant & Son 298 0 0 Henson & Son 4,785 0 Q 
Coleman & Co. 295 0 0 Thackray & Co. . 4,760 0 0 
Mitchell & Son maeve ty (0) Spencer, Santo & Co. . 4,650 0 0 
Goad Ase 10) 16) Spragg ; 4,620 0 0 
Quittenton 27420" 0 Elworthy & io! 4,553 0 O 
ai ohnson 263 0 0 Wilmott & Sons . 4,495 0 0 
Bow yer 265, 0 0 Hacksley Bros. 4,359 0 0 
Kine & Son, Peckham (accepted) . 249 0 0 Christmas 4,354 0 0 
For adapting 36 and 38 Milton Road to public slipper baths, Heath . . : . . 5,940 0 0 
for the Borough Council, Stoke Newington. Mr. W. F. MILTON REGIS. 
Lovepay, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Milton Road, N. For enlargement of Council school, Upton Lane. Mr. Wit- 
SHurMuR & Sons, Riverside Works, Upper FRID H. RoBINson, es 
Clapton, N.E. (accepted) . £600 4 6 Treasure Bros. £3,209 0 0 
: oes a Johnson & Co. . : 2,975 0 0 
For supply and erection of a steam disinfector at the disinfect- Snencenec ee eean 2908 0 0 
ing Stoke Newington. Mr. W. F. Lovrepay Be 3 aT ’ 
ine S > | Jones & Andrews 2,899 0 0 
survey fs , 
Gopparp, Massy & Co. (accepted) , A EVAR ye rs ee Charlton Of, : 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. Skinner 2,810 0 0 
For erection of secondary schools. West Bros. . 2,739 0 0 
Herbert & Sons . £10,854 0 0 Benfield 2,737 0 0 
Harding 10,740 0 0 Pavey & Sons 2,688 0 0 
Dobson 10,050 0 0 Sturry Building Co. 2,627 0 0 
Ball 10,020 10 0 Amos & Foad 2,625 0 0 
WGOkeee 10,100 0 0 Seager 2,615 +090 
Martin 9,958 0 0 Tidy 2,504 0 0 
Henson & Son . 9,900 0 0 Bowes Bros. 2,599 10 0 
Haycock & Sons 9,860 0 QO Monk : 4 , ; , 2,572 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. . 9.857 0 0 Bishop & ‘Sons, Sittingbourne (recom- 
GarLick, Mowsley (accepted) 9,544 19 0 mended) 2,505 0 0 


Peckham Rye, S.E., for 


For erection of girls’ high school. 
county surveyor, Ely. 


MARCH. 
Mr. R. 8S. W. Pzrxrns, 


RrROoOw=E BROS. & CO. Ltd. 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. 


Lead Wire and Tape for 


fron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 


A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS, 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect ovr Show Rooms. 


Coatoston 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the 
ee surfaces, lined with mason’s 


with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By || 
this process cannot ‘be detected from Natural Stone. 


Telephone No. : 14410 Central. 


For Inferior and = 
Exterior pecseaniones| 


face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or |} 
joints and blocked out in courses, 


l coatostone 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Coatostone,” London. 


is also easily applied for renova 
ting stonework and acts as a 
preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars 
apply—~ 


Che Coatostone Decoration CO., 11 Mortimer Street, W. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 
Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in 


ready for fixing. 


ALSO 
Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


‘For UNDERDINING ‘Siites, Tiles, Iron’ Buildings, with or Srithobsodids,? For’ LAYING ON JOISTS: 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


_ WATER-PROOF. | 
ROT-PROOF., INSECT- PROOF =| 


Also for Damp Walls. 
Established 1870. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ROSS. STROOD. 
For converting lower part of Corn Exchange Buildings into | For painting the exterior of workhouse. 
shops. Mr..A. H. Prarson, architect, Ross. Lingham ; ; ‘ é ‘ ; feesiole' 0. ( 
Peachey Sa al eae £701 0 0 Hughes jad CNT TP tpmeweare en ete 2, 148° 17~ 6 
Kemp & Sons. . . . . ; é 677 107-0 Batchelor g ; : : : . i 136 0 0 
Parnall’s : ; A é ; : 650 0 0 Hitch: . : : ‘ : : ; : 133° 0 0 
Lewis. .. ; : : : : f 645 0 0 Bines . ; : : : ‘ : ; 98 0 0 
Bout, Hereford (accepted)  . : 5 : 558 0 0 Swarn & Stantey, Gillingham (accepted) . 97 0 0 
For dressing-rooms, &c., at Corn Exchange Buildings, Here- 
ford. Mr. A. H. Prarson, architect, Ross. Fc : ; UPPINGHAM. ; 2 
3 : or erecting six cottages for Mr. T. H. Sargent. Mr. W. J. 
Peachey : ‘ : ’ : ; wee caoersO = : Page ap : 
Seasth o15 0 0 Smiru, architect, Market Harborough. 
Kemp & Sons. ; : ; : ; : 214 10 0 eae : : : : ; ; : ; aca : 
rr , Ross (accepted) . 4 ; i 1 arman, +5), : : : : é ; ; ; 
Bee ore (accepted) Be tO et erator dl’ s/c aneSpnrIR i Manele Pm aie te 2 5 0 
ROTHERHAM. . Jarman ; i ; : ¢ : : 970 0 0 
For alterations and extensions at the Grammar School. Mr. Marlow . : . . . . . 966 0 0 
J. E. Knieurt, architect, College Street, Rotherham. ee & Palmer. . . . : . Se , 
Treherne . : : ; d 7 ee ons00 pone : Rm oi : : : z 
Ghadwick & Co. . ' : , f 6,524 5 ; Reap, Rothwell (accepted) . , : ; 917 0 0 
Roper & Sons. ap rex ; : : 6,242 0 0 WALES. 
ae & Son . ; : : : : 6,012 10 3 For providing and laying about 760 lineal yards of stoneware 
Re d ee. : ; ‘ ; : ; ae ; P and 38 lineal yards of cast-iron pipes, 9 inches in dia- 
Eo = : : ; ; : : : , meter, and 129 yards of 6-inch diameter stoneware pipes, 
. & Co Sheffield (accepted) : ; aoe ' ; at Lanelay Road, Pontyclun. Mr. Gower 8S. Morgan, 
oma Sh eos WX : , surveyor, Pontyclun. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. Ringham : ; : ‘ : : 7 0L08e oO Ln 
For erection of cottage homes. a i one ; ; : : ; oe a 4 
Sutherland . : ; ‘ : : F 
ES SS RT oe ae ee Re es eae A 
Tompkinson & Bettelley . : : : 4.427 0 0 Merese ‘eh as ae ae ‘ j ‘ , pack Be is 
7: . ; Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . 3 : ; AS (al Ame 
Colley & Lindop . : : : : ; 4,261 0 0 ; 
Godwin 4 160 OnL0 Lloyd . . . . . . . . aid me . 
} F , : i ; ; : Rankin, : : : ; : : s 
sae BMG G ese AY a7 ; Toby: & West’ ae mney 0) a cobmanG 
ean ; ; ; ; ; ; j 3998 0 0 Warkins, Dinas Powis (accepted) : : 356 6 4 
Wilton, jun. : ; i ‘ p 3,990 0 0 For alterations and improvements, Workmen’s Hall, Cymmer. * 
Bennion y ‘ . : ; : ; 3,897 0 0 Mr. W. P. Jonus, architect, Cymmer. 
Heath : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 , 3,879 0 0 Evans . : 4 : ‘ : ; ee OOM 
Ball & Robinson : : é : , 3,846 0 O Harris & Jones . : : : . ; 22. ie 
MEIKLEJOHN & Son, Stoke (accepted) . ; 5,448 0 0 Luioyp, Cymmer (accepted) . : ; : 2155-00-60 


PHOENIX 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, . LONDON& 


Limited. 


Head Offices: 49 & 70 Lombard St., London, EC, 


Established 1782. 


FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


ra: 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) FH] E 


“SAMSON” 


Burglary, &c. 4 ; SOLID 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. TSE Ne a ae BRAIDED " 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. Head Offices {75 ING WILLIAM'STHEBT,5.C|| SASH ay . SS Durebitity 
The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARI NE LINE. y | ase seeelion best ‘ 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. ————— ; / os oon aa 
PROMPT AND LIBDRAL SETTLEMENTS | Jib¢rH common ot te etter acns a gs price. 
- 


S) 


IT IS SPECIFIED by the 
& Best Architects. 


Rg 
& iT IS USED by the Best 
<= Builders. 
Cpe ase ae EE 
@ WM.E. PECK & Co. 
(Incorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent’ Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON! TO ARCHITECSS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
§* JINGO”? Chimney Pots and 
* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. - 

Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.G. 


Telephone: 
or No. 238 
“| Game” | sexton, 


EstrmatEs from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM, M, GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W,. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE ZETA COMPANY. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the important 
contract for the wood block flooring at the Chartered Bank of 
India, on the site of old Crosby Hall, has been entrusted to 
the ‘‘ Zeta’? Wood Flooring Company, Ltd., of Marshgate 
Lane, Stratford, E. The company have also secured a con- 
tract for wood block flooring at Windsor Castle. 


Tuer contract for the cement to be used in the works of the 
Panama Canal has been given to the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. 

Tue London Private Fire Brigades Association, which 
now comprises 850 members, held its fourth annual competi- 
tion at the Guildhall on Saturday, September 19. The 
Challenge Shield is presented by the Corporation of London 
for the encouragement of good work among the private fire 
brigades of London, and is of solid silver and worth con- 
siderably over 100/. Teams representing fifteen brigades 
competed, and the competition was divided into two parts, 
the first taking place outside the Guildhall and consisting of 
one officer and four men, hydrant (wet) drill; and the second 
part in the hall itself, this being a surprise drill (dry) for 
one officer and six men. The nature of the latter drill was 
such as to bring out the good points in brigades when dealing 
with sudden outbreaks of fire, and is in no sense a set show 
drill which a team could win by practising. At the conclu- 
sion of the competition Mr. John H. Lile, chairman of the 
City lands committee, announced that the Challenge Shield 
had been won by the Robertson Electric Lamps Co.’s Brigade, 
and the three first times were as follows:—1. Robertson 
Electric Lamps, Ltd., Brook Green, 3602 seconds. 2. Brad- 
bury, Wilkinson & Co., Ltd., Farringdon Road, 4038 seconds. 
5. R. H. & S. Rogers, Cliftonville Works, Rotherhithe, 
4103 seconds. The competition was watched by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, accompanied by many members of the 

«City Corporation, Colonel Fox (Chief of the Salvage Corps), 
Lieutenant Sladen (Third Officer of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade), &c. The Lord Mayor, in presenting the shield and 
silver medals to the winning team, congratulated them on 
their activity and energy, and upon the fact that they were 
the first team to win tite shield for the second time. 


TRADE NOTES. 
Wirth regard to the destruction by fire of the Wesleyan Church 
at Dunstable (not Luton, as reported in our last issue), we 
are requested to state that the whole of the trust deeds for the 
circuit, as well as the birth and marriage registers, were pre- 
served in the safe, which was manufactured by Messrs. Hobbs, 
Hart & Co., Ltd., of 76 Cheapside, H.C. 


Unper the direction of Messrs. Watson & Son, archi- 
tects, Penrith, the “ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “air-pump”’ ventilators, has 
been applied to the Kings Weaburn School, Penrith. 

Messrs. Sxutt & Son, Lrp., of High Wycombe, Bucks, 
have just executed the new screen which has been placed in 
Great Kimble Church. It will be strange if for this class of 
work firms from High Wycombe, the home of, the chair in- 
dustry, should enter the lists of architectural woodworkers. 


Messrs. Croacon & Son, of Victoria Bridge, Manchester, 
have been appointed the agents for Dr. A. W. Martin’s patent 
ventilator, to be known as the ‘‘ Clean Air.”’ 


Tue War Office have placed a further order for the fan- 
ght and ventilating openers known as the “ Fourcays.”’ 


Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, Lrp., of 57 Haymarket, 
London, W., inform us that ‘“ Molesworth’s Pocket-book,”” 
thoroughly revised and up to date, will be issued on 
October 5. 


THe firm of William Graham & Sons, ironfounders and _ 
iron merchants, of 35 Upper Thames Street, London, has 
dissolved partnership. Mr. William Ernest Graham will 
conduct the business in future. 


Messrs. Wo. Potts & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have received instructions to erect a 
new hour striking clock at Clifton parish church, York, as a 
memorial to the late Mr. Hardcastle, York, a member of the 
congregation. 

Tu Infectious Diseases Hospital, Kirklandside, Kilmar- 
nock, erected from the plans of Mr. Jas. 8. Hay, architect, 
Kilmarnock, is being ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent 
direct-acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow. 


AN 


sli 
N) 


important buildings in the Kingdom. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScaGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, E.C. Columns. 


Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters, 


3 Great St. Helen’s, E.0. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere 


: Telephone: No: 4054 Paddington. 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material, es i 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


RECENT WORKS: 
E. W. Mountford, Esaq., F.R.1.B.A. 


ae Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves. &c. 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Lta., 
‘3 LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


It was largely used by the Florentines in 


to His Majesty. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


Waldorf Hotel. 


Columns and Pilasters. 
, Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.LB.A. 
Palace Kapurthala, Columns and Pilasters. 
/ Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
Leigh Town Hall. 


Columns and Pilasters. 
J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Grasp, London.” 


‘Ya By Speciat Appointment . | 


Can be 
fitted 


wi 


AVERY’S 
Patent 
decording 
sieelyard. 


bib Sell 
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PLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
NEWCASTLE._MAIN FRONT, MOSLEY STREET MAIN BNTRANCE 
DOORWAY—GENERAL OFFICE-MAIN ENTRANCE HALL. 


ROYAL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


EE 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—VIEW ACROSS TRANSEPTS, 
‘ LOOKING SOUTHWARD. 


Tur Worcestershire Education 
the designs of Messrs. Buckland & 
at an estimated cost of 8,6531., 
secondary schools at Evesham. 

Tur Belper Rural District Council at their 
considered a scheme for sewage disposal for Crich. The cost 
is estimated at 9,1311., exclusive of land for outfall works. 
It is proposed to carry out the work in three sections. 
sewers are seven and a half miles long. 


VARIETIES. 


Wr a view to the enlargement of the Folkestone public 
library it is reported that a sum of 5,000/. has been offered 


by Mr. Carnegie towards the cost. 


Tur success of the electric light undertaking has been so 
pronounéed at Watford that an amount of 6,000/. is to be 


spent on extensions. 


Tux next Mayor of Blackpool isto be Mr. Thomas Fielding, 
of the firm of Joseph Fielding & Sons, builders and con- 


tractors, Birley Street, Blackpool. 
Tu Croydon Town Council are 


water supply, the work to be carried out by direct labour. 


- Tur Home Secretary has appointed Mr. Robert Nelson to 
the newly created post of His Majesty’s Electrical Inspector 


of Mines. 


THe East Ham Council have decided that application be 
made to the Local Government Board for their sanction to the 
the excess expenditure on 


borrowing of 21,5781. in respect of 
the town hall and technical college. 

New Turkish baths are about to be erected by 
Town Council; the estimated cost is about 2,200/. 


will be watched with some interest. 


Tue Doncaster Corporation propose, 
modate many of the tenants in the Marsh 
will be disturbed by the new bridge scheme, to erect a 

of workmen’s dwellings. Temporary buildings 
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th 


Che Avery Self-contained Cr 


Ltd., 
band 


VERY, 


about to construct, at a cost 
of 9,0001., open sand-filters in connection with the Addington 


the Carlisle 
This is 
almost an innovation on the part of a local authority and 


in order to accom- 
Gate district who 
number 
will be 
ddinall’s field at the rear of the Gas Works. 


erected in Mr. A: 
as 


the 


approval. 


Soho 
Foundry, 


Tur directors of the London and 
Company are said to have allocated the sum of 75,0001. to be 
Holywell district during 
nection with their scheme of a line of railway from the present 
station at Greenfield to the town. 


spent in the 


Messrs. Wa. Airey & Sons, of Leeds, whose tender 
10,2891. for the new municipal girls’ schools at York, have 
had their tender provisionally 
Council have decided to apply 
Board for a loan of 12,7751. for this purpose. 
Ninety-two plans have been received for the planning of 
Cottage 
Swansea, from June to October next year. 
that the judges have made their selection, 
the successful competitor 
October 3, the date of the meeting of the committee. 

Turn tramways committee of Leith 
mend the Council to proceed with the extension of the elec- 
tric tramway system from Bonnington Terrace to Pier Place, 
Newhaven, via Ferry Road, Goldenacre, and Granton Road, 
and that the work should not be given out to contractors, but 
be done by the Corporation. 

Tun Northwich Urban Council have accepted the scheme 
of Mr. M. Beckett, 
of the town portion of the Northwich urban district. 
scheme will be submitted to the Local Government Board for 
Mr. Beckett estimates the cost at 7,284. 


aly 


———————— 


Committee have accepted 
Farmer, of Birmingham, 
for the erection of new 


last meeting 


The 


North-Western Railway 


the next year in con- 


A Locat Government Boarp inquiry was held last 
week at Stoke-on-Trent into the 
15,3651. to be expended on the electricity 
9.4001. for the Fenton extension scheme 
works extension. — 


application for a loan of 
undertaking, viz. 


and 5,9651. for the 


was 
accepted, and the City 


to the Local Government 


Exhibition to be held at the town hall, 
It is understood 
but the name of 
will not be announced until 


Town Council recom- 


a Manchester engineer, for the sewerage 
The 
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years ago 20,000]. was spent on the sewerage of the Castle 
portion of the town. 

THe Hackney Borough Council have decided to call a con- 
feréice to consider the serious loss to the ratepayers arising 
froth the large number of unoccupied houses in the borough. 
It°is stated that during the last financial year the loss 
through ‘‘empties’’ amounted to no less than 21,000!., or 
nearly a 5d. rate, while 174 houses were divided into 392 
tenements. 

Messrs. Freeman & Co:, Lrp., have, it is believed, 
secured a large Government contract that is estimated to 
give work to the Cornish granite masons for the next three 
years. The contract is estimated at 60,000/., and it is un- 
derstood that the local Parliamentary representatives have 
played a considerable part in the securing of Cornish granite 
for the works in question, which are stated:to be in- connec- 
tion with the building or enlarging of docks at Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

A BUILDING scheme on a large scale is proposed on the 
estate of Windyhall, Port-Glasgow. The owner has received 
an offer from a Kilmacolm builder for the ground for the 
purpose of erecting seventy cottages of three rooms and 
kitchen. It is intended, should the ground be acquired, that 
the houses be built in circular form, with a large garden in 
the centre. The estate is about three acres in extent, The 
plans have been prepared. 

At the St. Helens parks committee meeting recently a 
communication was read from the Operative Painters’ Society 
protesting against the employment of unskilled labour by the 
Corporation. After a somewhat lengthy discussion it was 
decided to substitute skilled painters for labourers at present 
engaged on certain works in the parks, on the understanding 
that the services of the labourers were retained to perform the 
preliminary scraping. 

Tue Yarmouth Corporation, in order to compete with the 
development of the herring industry, have agreed to carry out 
a dock scheme which will cost about 70,0007., to relieve the 
pressure on the harbour, which at times has involved owners 
and merchants in heavy losses. The medical officer in his 
annual report states that during three days more than eight 
million herrings were thrown into the sea as unsaleable owing 
to the delay in disposing of the catches. 
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added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
The Colour of # 
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ARRANGEMENTS are now completed for the erection of a 
large works in Stafford Street, Wolverhampton, for the 
manufacture of stamped hollow-ware goods. The new firm 
will comprise some manufacturers in Germany, and they 
have the option of Government orders for the articles, con- 
ditional on their being made in this country in accordance 
with the new Patents Act. The new concern will act in co- 
operation with Messrs. 
Stafford Street. 

DamaGe to the extent of over 6,0001.. was caused by a fire. 
on Wednesday morning which broke out at the timber yard 
of Messrs. Wylie, Stewart & Marshall, at Port Dundas, 
Glasgow. The brass works of Messrs. Woodhouse & Co., 
Hexthorpe Brass Works, Doncaster, were also almost de- 
stroyed on the same day; the damage is estimated at nearly 
14,000/. It is astonishing that. we have to record ’ another 
outbreak at a mill this week, for the Phoenix Mills, Rad- 
cliffe, were almost destroyed; 10,0001. is the estimated 
damage in this case. 

Tue Admiralty have accepted the tender of Mr, Andrew 
Blair, public works contractor, Glasgow and Dunfermline, 
for the construction of the water storage concrete tank and 
meter-house at Castlandhill, and the laying of the water 
main from the tank to the site of the new naval docks at 
Rosyth. The tank is to be utilised for the storage of water 
for the preliminary operations at Rosyth. The water supply 
is brought from the new Glenquey reservoir, which is now 
nearing completion, and the tank and piping have to be 
finished in the spring of next year. 


Tue Troon Town Council (N.B.) were informed at their © 


last meeting that the town clerk had been able to arrange 
for the Council getting the full amount required for the water 
supply scheme—from 50,0001. to 60,0007.—from one lender. 
They would get the money as the work proceeded, so that they 


would not require to overdraw the account at the bank and _ 


would not have to pay interest until they got the money. For 
No. 1 contract (2,3501.) the amount would be repayable in 
sixty years, and for Nos. 2, 3 and 4 (45,583i.) in forty years. 
The contracts for the undertaking should be placed at an 
early date, and as the distance from Loch Bradan to Troon 
to be laid with piping is twenty-six miles, work should be 
found for a large number of men. ~ 
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Tue forests of Hungary, if one may judge from specimens 
in the forestry section of the Hungarian Exhibition, yield 
timber which, in respect of size and quality, is much above 
the average. One of the exhibits is the lower half of an oak 
trunk, and its 70-feet length is so straight and free from 
knots that the popular verdict is that it has been wrongly 
labelled. The difference between that and examples of the 

same species (Quercus pedunculata) grown in this country is 
remarkable. Hungarian oak commands a high price in the 
London market, where it is always incorrectly described and 
sold as being of Austrian origin. The oak forests of Hungary 
cover nearly 9,500 square miles. 

A mass meeting of the Scarborough burgesses was held last 
week to approve or otherwise determine as to the promotion 
of a provisional order authorising the Town Council to borrow 
12,0007., in addition to 107,700/. already borrowed, for the 
new Marine Drive and Promenade, this sum, together with 
3,0007. already in hand for the construction of an apron at 
the foot of the wall, to be expended on the construction of 
eaissons or an apron, these being recommended as alternative 
schemes by Mr. Meik, the expert called in by the Corporation. 
The resolution, after several speeches had been made for and 
against, was defeated. The vote will not be accepted as final. 

Tus Lambeth Borough Council have agreed that the South 
Lambeth Public Library shall be lighted with electricity for 
nothing. This is due to the settlement of an old-standing 
dispute between the Council and the South London Electric 
Light Corporation, under which the Council is supplied with 
a thousand pounds’ worth of electric light yearly without 
charge. The town hall at Brixton is lighted in is way, 
put as the whole quantity of electricity cannot be consumed 
there, the ‘‘balance’’ is to be ‘‘ worked out’’ at the library. 


Several of the public street lamps are kept burning gratul-" 


tously by the Electric Light Corporation. 

Tur Chester-le-Street Rural District Council will present 
a memorial petition to the Durham County Council on the 
subject of a proposed bridge over the Wear at Chester-le- 
Street. The document emphasises the need of better com- 
munication between the two sides of the Wear in this locality. 
The population of the districts which would benefit by the 
proposed bridge is estimated to be over 96,000. The estimated 
cost of the bridge, including a sum to be paid to the Earl of 


TELEPHONE No. 


Scarborough for the closing of a footbridge and compensation 
for the loss of tolls in respect thereof, is 12,250/., and the 
approaches thereto and incidental expenses 4,7501., making a 
total of 17,0001. 

Tur water committee of Aberdeen Town Council on 
Friday considered the report on the water supply of the city 
prepared by Sir Alexander R. Binnie and Mr. George F. 
Deacon. The report, which dealt with the various probable 
sources, recommended that of the River Avon, in Banffshire, 
in preference to either the Gairn or the Dee. The estimated 
cost of the schemes is: Gairn, 2,000,0001. ; Dee, 1,500,0001. ; 
Avon, 1,068,000. The experts unhesitatingly recommend 
the Avon scheme, and suggest that power be asked to take 
20,000,000 gallons daily. The feeling of the meeting 
appeared to be in favour of the Avon if a new water supply 
is agreed upon. The report is to be printed and circulated. 

THE annual report of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, issued last week, states that under the Labourers’ 
Acts improvement schemes were proposed by rural district 
councils to provide 28,898 new cottages and 4,079 additional 
half-acre plots, and to acquire 1,057 cottage allotments. 
Schemes were authorised for 9,631 cottages and plots, and 
about 1,500 additional allotments, the cost being estimated 
at 1,700,0007. Already 32,141 cottages have been authorised 
by the Board, of which 22,921 have been provided and 22,774 
actually let, the rent in the year amounting to 55,3701. and 
the arrears to 4,785/. The total estimated cost of pending 
schemes is 4,064,7111. 

Tue first general meeting of the Institute of Metals, 
formed in July last, under the presidency of Sir W. White, 
is to be held in Birmingham in November. It was decided 
to invite the Institute to visit the city at a recent meeting 
of the local members, presided over by Mr. G. A. Boeddicker, 
the whole of the Birmingham members being appointed a 
committee to make the necessary arrangements. The gather- 
ing will extend over two days, during which papers will be 
read, visits made to places of special interest to members, 
and social functions will be held. Mr. G. Shaw Scott, M.Sc., 
of Sutton Coldfield, has been appointed secretary of the 
Institute. 

Tuer Midland District of the Association of Managers of 
Sewage Disposal Works recently paid a visit to Bilston, 
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and inspected the new sewage disposal works, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of about 52,000/. The company were accom- 
panied by Mr. J. P. Wakeford, the engineer and surveyor 
to the Bilston Council, who read a paper in which he ex- 
plained that the system of disposal adopted was chemical 
precipitation, followed by continuous filtrations, precipita - 
tion being rendered necessary owing to the large quantity of 
waste acid that was turned into the sewers from the gal- 
vanising works. The tanks are five in number, and have a 
capacity for dealing with 438,750 gallons in a twenty to thirty 
hours dry-weather flow of sewage. 

A NEw school has been opened in Cathcart, near Glasgow. 
The building comprises two blocks, connected by a central 
entrance with drill hall, and each block provides accommoda- 
tion for 600 children. There is a manual instruction room 
in one block, and a cookery room in the other, and a library, 
museum, and music rooms have also been provided. A fea- 
ture of the plan is that each of the twenty-two class-rooms 
has a separate cloak-room, entered from either the class-room 
or the assembly hall or the baltony, an arrangement which 
will greatly facilitate the easy administration of the school. 
The vitiated air is extracted by electric fans: The architect 
is Mr. Andrew Balfour, F.R.1.B.A., Glasgow, and the 
total estimated cost is 22,0000. 


THE Scottish Building Trades’ Federation held on Friday 
their half-yearly meeting in the Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, 
Mr. Jas, Leslie, Aberdeen, presiding. As regards the proposed 
new scaffolding regulations, the meeting had under considera- 
tion amendments which had been framed by the Scottish 
builders, as in many cases the regulations drawn up by the 
Government departmental committee were inapplicable to 
Scotland. In order that the amendments might be properly 
brought under the notice of Mr. Gladstone, the Home Secre- 
tary, a deputation, consisting of Mr. James Leslie, Aberdeen ; 
ex-Bailie Farquhar, Aberdeen ; and Mr. John Lonie, Edin- 
burgh, was appointed to interview him in London on the 
subject. It was agreed to hold the next half-yearly meeting 
of the Federation in Perth.. Mr. James Leslie, Aberdeen, 
was appointed president for the ensuing year, and Mr. Hector 
M‘Vinish, Inverness, vice-president, and they were also 
elected representatives to the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE Nottingham City Council at its meeting on the first 
Monday in October will consider a report of the committee of 
visitors of the City Lunatic Asylum as to the enlargement of 
the asylum, which has become absolutely imperative. The 
city architect has prepared plans for the extension of the 
infirmary block on the female side to accommodate forty-three 
patients, and for a separate block to be erected to accommodate 
forty chronic males. The estimated cost of these buildings, 
including furniture, is 10,8007. This is the most economical 
arrangement for enlargement which the committee haye 
thought possible, as it will not entail any addition to the 
administrative department. The committee recommend that 
they should be authorised to carry out these necessary works. 
If the amount is obtained on loan for repayment in thirty 
years, the approximate annual charge for sinking fund an 
interest will be 6051. 

THe Manchester City Council have allocated the greater 
part of the 50,000/. to be spent in relief works for the benefit 
of the unemployed. The parks committee purpose spending 
20,000/. or so in road-making, draining and levelling work in 
Platt Fields. The improvement and buildings committee 
have formulated a road-making scheme. A new road is to be 
constructed from Amelia Street, Lower Crumpsall, to Ogden 
Street, Harpurhey, at a cost of about 7,400]. This scheme is 
conditional upon the owners of the land agreeing to reasonable 
terms with the City Council. Another new road is to be made 
from Moseley Road, Fallowfield, to Parr’s Wood, Didsbury. 
This will involve an expenditure of 14,000/., and will open 
up an entirely new residential district. It is further intended 
to pave and widen the road between Waterloo Street, Crump- 
sall, and Slack Road, Blackley, at a cost of 6,000/. This will 
involve the building of a bridge over the River Irk. It is 
proposed to extend Charlestown Road, Blackley, to Moston 
Lane, at a cost of 7,5001. The City Council must obtain the 
authority of the Local Government Board to raise the loan of 
50,0001. 

THE managers of the Central London School District 
last week considered a lengthy report from Mr. E. Hooper, 
engineer to the Local Government Board, who, in his re- 
marks upon a visit to the Hanwell schools, said the con- 
sumption of water at that institution was enormous, viz. 
74.2 gallons per head per day. The consumption last year 
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(1907) was 25,000,000 gallons for 920 persons, and, after 
liberally allowing for the laundry, swimming baths, and 
farm to consume 4,000,000 gallons, the rest, which would go 
for ordinary baths, domestic supply and flushing, repre- 
sented 624 gallons per head. Mr. Hooper expressed sur- 
prise to find that there was an extensive flushing system, 
which went on automatically day and night, and he sug- 
gested the engineer should regulate thts instead of the doctor, 
and that more meters should be used to find out where the 
water went. He considered a great amount of the flushing 
of the tanks, &c., could be curtailed without prejudicing the 
health of the schools. The report was referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Tur Board of Trade have issued returns relating to 
authorised gas undertakings in the United Kingdom. Local 
authorities and companies are separately dealt with, and 
details are given of every undertaking. There are 763 autho- 
rised undertakings, 491 being in the hands of companies and 
272 of local authorities. In the case of companies the capital 
authorised amounted to 103,986,664/., and in the case of local 
authorities to 44,468,7341., the capital actually paid up or 
borrowed being 86,476,2931. and 40,089,167/. The companies’ 
receipts during the year 1906 amounted to 18,166,087/., and 
the local authorities’ receipts to 9,843, 243/., while the expendi- 
ture was 16,671,3691. and 7,211,9871. respectively. The com- 
panies had 19,871 and the local authorities 12,819 miles of 
gas mains. There were 3,023,619 consumers supplied by the 
former and 2,339,914 by the latter. Public lamps to the 
number of 356,070 were lighted by companies and 421,910 by 
local authorities. 

Mr. ALEXANDER WALKER, City assessor for Glasgow, has 
compiled a report which shows the number of unlet houses 
in the city. Those chiefly affected are dwellings of from four 
to six and seven apartments. In all there are at present 
16,531 unlet houses, as compared with 15,218 in 1907, the 
rental represented being 203,8671/., as against 192,464/. The 
number of unlet business premises—shops, warehouses, and 
offices—is also on the increase, though for this state of mat- 
ters dulness of trade cannot be held altogether accountable, 
but is partly due to the erection within the past decade of 
numerous ‘“‘chambers’’ of the skyscraper type, having a 
supply of offices rather above the present demand. This 


year’s unlet shops, &c., number 3,509, as compared with 
3,386 in 1907, but, on the other hand, the rental represented 
by the existing unlet business premises amounts to 126,815/., 
as against 129,744. Altogether there are 20,040 unoccupied 
habitations and offices, &c., in the city, or an increase of 
1,436 over last year’s total of 18,604, while the valuation of 
these is 330,682/., as against 322,208/., a difference of 8,4741. 
These figures compare unfavourably with so recent a period 
as the year 1901-2, when the unlet dwelling-houses num- 
bered 4,467, representing a rental of 44,256/., and of un- 
occupied business premises there were 1,894, giving a rental 


of 70,7071. 


ROAD SURFACING. 

In the circular from the Local Government Board, which is 
now receiving much attention, it is stated that the nuisance 
from dust cannot at present be altogether removed, but local 
authorities are advised to keep themselves abreast of the latest 
information on the subject, and in the meantime do all in 
their power, especially by frequent watering of the roads 
when practicable, to mitigate what is undoubtedly a serious 
cause of complaint. Among the experiments it would be 
difficult to find information of any system which in efficiency 
surpasses Tarvia. It can be supplied either in a fluid form 
in barrels or in the form of granite or hard stone chippings 
which have been treated by the material. It is not to be 
considered merely as tar, but as a cement which is bitu- 
minous. It is economical in the formation of a road and in 
the maintenance also. Mr. Manning, of Staines, says he 
found in his district a Tarviated road costs little or nothing 
more than a road renewed in the ordinary manner and tar- 
painted, while the public are saved the annoyance of filth 
arising from the latter in winter and the cost of renewing 
the surface next spring. He used 10,000 super yards at the 
low cost of 1s. 9d. per yard. At Skipton the engineer says 
the cost was ls. 7d. per square yard. In fact, the testi- 
monials from experts are unanimous about the economy of 
Tarvia, the reduction of dust with it, and its perfect binding 
qualities. The photographs of various roads confirm their 
evidence. The sole manufacturers are Messrs. Bristowe & 
Co., 20 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
<cPeelier Decorations.’ 
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SALAMANDER|CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


“ Anaglypta, London.” 
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1 Newman Street, W. 
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Telegrams: ‘“ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES. ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches oi The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER AND ALLIED 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


No little interest attaches to the above Exhibition which is 
now being held at Olympia and closes to-morrow (Saturday). 
The exhibits in the Ceylon, Malay States, Netherlands, 
Brazil, and West India sections are of an important and 
highly instructive character, while those appertaining to 
the Commercial Section will also well repay inspection. 
Conspicuous among the latter is the stand occupied by 
Diespeker, Ltd., of 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., who are 
sole selling-agents in the United Kingdom for the Dunlop 
Company’s rubber tiles, which are shown as applied to a 
model bathroom, making a perfectly clean, sanitary, and 
non-slipping floor of artistic appearance. The applicability 
of the material is also demonstrated for the ordinary floors 
of steamships, railway carriages, and public as well as 
private buildings of all kinds, while attention is called to 
the fact that it is particularly suitable for halls and cor- 
ridors, as it constitutes a perfectly silent floor, and besides 
being durable it is economical and easily cleaned. The right- 
hand portion of the exhibit is reserved for a display of inlaill 
lettering and ornamentation so as to demonstrate the suit- 
ability of Dunlop rubber tiling for a variety of purposes. 

An interesting and comprehensive exhibit is that of the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Company, 
Ltd., of Silvertown, E., around whose stand are arranged 
samples of the plain sheet-rubber matting in use some fifty 
or sixty years ago. The latter development in rubber tiling, 
used largely on board ships and in public buildings, is like- 
wise shown in a variety of colours and designs. A prominent 
feature, moreover, is the “ Mosaic I. R. Tiling’ which the 
company have lately introduced, and of this there are several 
artistic designs on view, adapted to any scheme of decora- 
tion. Noticeable also is a sample of I. R. stair nosing and 
tread. 

Machinery of various kinds is exhibited by, among other 
firms, Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd., of Peterborough ; 
Francis Shaw & Co. and David Bridge & Co., of Man- 
chester ; Tangyes, Ltd., of Birmingham; and Robert Warner 
& Co., Ltd., of Queen Victoria Street; E.C. 

Samples of tiling for bathrooms and entrances for banks, 
as well as stair treads, are also shown by the Northern Rubber 


Co., of Retford; while Messrs. Walker, Sons & Co. » Laas 
of Basinghall Street, display illustrations of some of the 
principal buildings erected by them in Ceylon; and the Praéd 
Patent Safety Gas Light Co., Ltd., give a practical demons- 
tration of their speciality. Nor should mention be omitted 
of the three-ply cases exhibited by Venesta, Ltd., and the 
Motewood Co.’s extension step-ladders. 


Tue suite of cottage baths which have been erected in 
Coventry Street under the auspices of the baths and parks» 
committee of the Birmingham City Council will be opened on 
October 1. A hot or cold bath and towel will be provided 
for a penny. 

Tux International Electric Congress at Marseilles closed 
on Saturday. Among resolutions adopted was one suggest- 
ing that the International Electro-technical Commission in 
London should frame a general regulation regarding elec- 
trical installations in the interiors of buildings. 

Tux works committee of the Camberwell Borough Council 
recommend that body to grant 1,0001. for tree-planting in the 
borough in order to provide work for the unemployed. This 
sum is to be exclusive of any grant from the Central (Unem- 
ployed) Body. According to the borough engineer, 3,108 
trees can be advantageously planted in Camberwell streets. 
The Kensington Borough Council will have a similar recom- 
mendation before it at its next meeting. 

Rorugsay Harbour Trust held a_ special meeting on 
Monday for the purpose of considering the estimates for the 
proposed extension of Albert Pier and the widening of Albert 
Place. Of fourteen offers for the work that of Messrs. Halli- 
day, Ltd., 5,4861. 13s. 7d., being the lowest, was accepted. | 

As the result of complaints made by the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, the labourers in the employ of the Ber- 
mondsey Council have been informed that in future they 
must not even “lay a brick to increase the height of a 
grating.’’ Recently some paviors waited on the Southwark 
Council to complain that labourers did paviors’ work. The 
leader of the deputation stated that labourers could never get 
a chance to rise in life and do skilled work, because the 
skilled men would never give them the slightest assistance to 
enable labourers to pick up the trade. The rule was “once 
a labourer, always a labourer.’’ 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


For Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 
—— “Gofton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings — 


of any description. 


THE ONLY SAFE ANDRELIABLE — 
STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE 
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INTERVIEWS and ADVICE, with DRAWINGS and 
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The above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected 
at the Goyt Mill. Stockport. 
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A MODEL COLLIERY VILLAGE. 


Tur Brodsworth Main Colliery Company, of which Mr. 
A. B. Markham, M.P., is the chairman of directors, have 
now nearly completed, says the Manchester Guardian, the 
construction of a model village, to be known as the Wood- 
lands, which is laid out on the charming estate surrounding 
Old Brodsworth Hall. A more beautiful piece of country 
could hardly have been found in this part of Yorkshire. A 
portion of the village fronts the Great North Road, and on 
the other side of the picturesque houses is a grass-grown 
Roman read, on which relics are still found that were left 
by the Romans when they were encamped about the banks 
of the winding Don. 

This model village for miners is believed to be something 
more than a new experiment in mining housing conditions. 
The commendable idea is said to have originated with the 
mother of Mr. Markham, who took a keen interest in the 
welfare of working people and their general social improve- 
ment. She perceived that this could be best begun by first 
of all placing them under higher domestic and social condi- 
tions. Hence the creation of the Woodlands village. And 
if it gives satisfaction a similar community of artistic 
dwellings is to be set up around the mine which the Com- 
pany are now sinking. The owners of the other new pit in 
the vicinity ere, it is said, also contemplating a system of 
special housing conditions for their workpeople. 

Brodsworth Main Colliery employs 500 miners, and, for 
a start, 620 houses are being built on 127 acres of well- 
wooded land. 
space of five dwellings per acre, are now fully occupied. 
They have been built on one of the most delightful portions 


of Woodlands Park; they form a single fringe of houses of | 


mediveval style, around an open space of 16 acres covered 
with grass and ornamented by spreading sycamores of fifty 
or sixty years’ growth. Mr. Markham has determined to 
retain the trees, and, rather than remove them, houses 
here and there have been set back or brought forward. The 
effect is both pleasing and picturesque. The fair open 
space is skirted by a gravel walk, and between this and each 
miner’s residence is a grass lawn about thirty feet long, sur- 
rounded by floral beds and encircled by a hedge of rose trees 
of many varieties. Added to this are the quaintly shaped 
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In fact, the first 120 houses, erected on a | 
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and variedly shaped houses, adorned with striking grey or 
soft brown hues, with light green doors and shutters, orna- 
mental waterspouts, and windows framed in thin strips of 
lead. To see the miners and their children, cleanly dressed, 
playing old English games on the imposing green on a Sep- 
tember night inspires one with interesting reflections as com- 
pared to the housing conditions which usually prevail in 
colliery districts. 

The rents vary from 5s. to 5s. 9d. per week. The miners, 
who at first did not take too readily to'the ideal isolation, 
are now coming to delight in it. Their interest is becoming 
more and more absorbed in the preservation of the natural 
charms around them and in the cultivation of others. Mr. 
Markham has arranged to erect free baths on novel lines, 
though, to some extent, an imitation of similar institutions 
to be seen in mining centres of Germany. It will consist of 
spray and shower baths around a huge swimming plunge. 
Other interesting details might be given about the arrange- 
ments. Mr. Markham has prohibited the entrance of pri- 
vate traders in the village, and has granted in this respect a 
monopoly to the Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Indus- 
trial Society. The co-operators have built shops, in keeping 
with the other architecture of the village, on the under- 
standing that they are to provide all the daily requirements 
ef the residents. 

These premises were formally opened on Saturday -after- 
noon by the Mayor of Doncaster. 


Tue Heywood Education Authority have decided to build 
three new schools at a cost of upwards of 30,0001. 


THE estimated cost is 20,0001. for the new schools about 


to be erected at Dundee. 

THE Managers of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary have 
passed plans for the reconstruction of the operating theatre, 
when the latest improvements will be introduced. 

Tue Worksop Urban Council have approved the plans 
and estimates of the recreation ground and baths as prepared 
by the surveyor. Application will be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to acquire a loan of 5,300I. 
for the purchase of land and construction of a public recrea- 
tion ground and baths. 
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AN ARBITRATION COURT. 


Tuer President of the Board of Trade has directed that the 
following memorandum should be communicated to Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Employers’ and Workmen’s Associa- 
ions : — 

er 1. Under the Conciliation Act of 1896 the Board of Trade 
has power to appoint a conciliator in trade disputes and an 
arbitrator at the request of both. parties. These slender 
means of intervention have been employed in cases where 
opportunity has offered, and the work of the Department in 
this sphere has considerably increased in recent years. In 
1905 the Board of Trade intervened in fourteen disputes and 


settled them all; in 1906 they intervened in twenty cases . 


and settled sixteen ; in 1907 they intervened in thirty-nine 
cases and settled thirty-two; while during the first eight 
months of the present year no fewer than forty-seven cases 
of intervention have occurred, of which thirty-five have been 
already settled, while some of the remainder are still being 
dealt with. 

2. It is not proposed to. curtail or replace any of the 
existing functions or practices under the Conciliation Act, 
nor in any respect to depart from its voluntary and permis- 
sive character. The good offices of the Department will still 
be available to all in industrial circles for the settlement 
of disputes whenever opportunity offers ; single arbitrators 
and conciliators will still be appointed whenever desired ; 
special interventions will still be undertaken in svecial cases, 
and no element of compulsion will enter into any of these 
proceedings.- But the time has now arrived when the scale 
of these operations deserves, and indeed requires, the crea- 
tion of some more formal and permanent machinery ; and, 
with a view to consolidating, expanding, and popularising 
the working of the Conciliation Act, I propose to set up a 
standing Court of Arbitration. 

5. The court, which will sit wherever required, will be 
composed of three (or five) members, according té the wishes 
of the parties, with fees and expenses to members of the 
court, and to the chairmen during sittings. The court will 
be nominated by the Board of Trade from three panels. The 
first panel—of chairmen—will comprise persons of emin- 
ence and impartiality. The second will be formed of persons 
who, while preserving an impartial mind in regard to the 
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particular dispute, are, nevertheless, drawn from the ‘‘ em- 
ployer class.’” The third panel will be formed of persons 
similarly drawn from the class of workmen and trade 
unionists. It is hoped that this composition will remoye 
from the court the reproach which workmen have sometimes 
brought against individual conciliators and arbitrators, that, 
however fair they mean to be, they do not intimately under- 
stand the position of the manual labourer. It is believed 
that by the appointment of two arbitrators selected from the 
employers’ panel and two from the workmen’s panel in diffi- 
cult cases, thus constituting a court of five instead of three 
persons, the decisions of the court would be rendered more 
authoritative, especially to the workmen, who, according to 
the information of the Board of Trade, are more ready to 
submit to the judgment of two of their representatives than — 
of one. As the personnel of the court would be constantly 
varied, there would be no danger of the court itself becoming 
unpopular with either class in consequence of any particular — 
decision ; there would be no difficulty in choosing members 
quite unconnected with the case in dispute, and no incon- 
venient labour would be imposed upon anyone who consented — 
to serve on the panels. Lastly, in order that the peculiar 
conditions of any trade may be fully explained to the court, 
technical assessors may be appointed by the Board of Trade 
at the request of the court or of the parties to assist in the 
deliberations, but without any right to vote. 

4. The state of public opinion upon the general question 
of arbitration in trade disputes may be very conveniently 
tested by such a voluntary arrangement. Careful inquiry 
through various channels open to the Board of Trade justifies — 
the expectation that the plan would not be unwelcome in 
industrial circles. The court will only be called into being 
if, and in proportion as, it is actually wanted. No fresh 
legislation is necessary. 

5. Steps will now be taken to form the respective panels. 


A new edition of Haworth’s “ Practical Timber Mea- 
surer”’ has been issued. It not only contains a variety of 
tables, but much practical information which will be useful 
to all who employ timber, as well as to those who buy and 
sell it. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act, Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. © 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested, 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. nies 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in publec must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Bracxpoou.—-Dec, 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on apph- 
cation, with 1l. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Carpirr.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Frankhn, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Lispon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 

Romrorp (Hssex).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLITHWAITE.—Oct. 12.—For erection of house at 
Allithwaite, near Kents Bank, Lancs. Messrs. Settle & 
Brundrit, A.R.I.B.A., County Square, Ulverston. 

Atnwick.—Oct. 7.—For new shop front at 64 Clay- 
port. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, M.B.San.I., architect and 
surveyor, Alnwick. 

BariteporoucH.—Oct. 10.—For extension of Oouncil 
school and Master’s house. Deposit ll. 1s. Mr. G. H. 
Widdows, architect, County Education Office, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 
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roller shed: at 


Alfred Dar- 


erection of 


Brrurnce.—Oct. 13.—For he 


Council Offices, Billinge, near Wigan. 
lington, surveyor, Billinge, Wigan. 

Brneiey.—For erection of additions to Britannia Mls. 
Messrs. Samuel Jackson & Son, architects, Tanfield 
Chambers, Bradford. 

BrsHop AUCKLAND.—Oct. 12.—For secondary school. The 
Education Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Bouron-uPON-DEARNE.—Oct. 5.—For erection of chapel 
and boundary wall to cemetery. Deposit 1. 1s. The Sur- 
yeyor, Council Offices, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorks. 

" Burron-vpon-Trent.—Oct. 7.—For building a police 
station, superintendent’s house, and court house, in the 
Borough. Deposit 3. 3s. Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 10 
High Street, Burton-upon-Trent. 

Busuey (Herts).—Oct. 16.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Merry Hill County Council School at Bushey, 
Herts. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county sur- 
veyor, Hatfield. 

Buxton.—For alteration to London Road Inn. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr. G. E. Garlick, architect and surveyor, Quadrant 
Chambers, Buxton. 

CoLcHESTER.—Oct. 
Royal Grammar School. 
Town Hall, Colchester. 

Croypon.—Oct. 12.—For the following works for the 
Guardians of Croydon Union, viz., erection of additions to 
the infirm block No. 2 (Contract A), at the rear of the 
Workhouse, Queen’s Road; erection of a new children’s 
home (Contract B), at rear of the Workhouse; erection of 
additions to the Workhouse (Contract C). Deposit 10]. 10s. 
Mr. Henry Berney, architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 

DurHam.—Oct, 20.—For alterations and improvements at 
Flint Hill, Marley Hill Colliery, Croxdale, and Hetton 
Girls’ and Infants’ Council schools. Mr. F. E. Coates, 
A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 

East anD West Wuorttron.—Oct. 13.—For enlarging 
and improving Hast and West Whorlton Council school. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Apply by October 3. Mr. ©. Williams, 
secretary to education committee, The Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


extension of Colchester 
Mr. H. C. Wanklyn, 


10.—For 
Deposit 5/. 


iron and glass 
Mr. Alick G, 


Ersom.—Oct. 13.—For erection of 
verandah at Epsom Workhouse Infirmary. 
Ebbutt, clerk, Epsom. 

Gosport.—Oct. 8.—For erection of school in Grove Road. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. G. R. Walker, secretary, Education 
Offices, Gosport, near Portsmouth. 

Great Brrpex.—Oct. 6.—For erection of goods offices and 
extension of goods shed at Great Bridge, Staffs. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Company, Wolverhamp- 
ton Station. 

Hererorp.—Oct. 9.—For extension of class-room at 
Allensmore Council school, and other works connected there- 
with. The County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

Hurtu.—Oct. 12.—For erection of infants’ school, 
Craven Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Instneton.—Oct. 10.—For restoration of tower and 
other repairs to St. Michael’s Church, Ilsington, Devon. 
Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

IrELAND.—Oct. 3.—For building and erecting shop and 
hovse at Dungloe, co. Donegal. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, archi- 
tect, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

IreLaAND.—Oct. 7.—For erection of 
cottages under forty-six contracts. 
to South Dublin Rural Council, 1 James’s Street, Dublin. 


206 labourers’ 


IrELAND.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a fever hospital at 
Mr. Robert F. 


Galway, for the Guardians. Deposit 21. 
Mullery, clerk, Workhouse, Galway. 


TstewortTH.—Oct. 6.—For extensions to Nurses’ Home 
at the Infirmary, for the Brentford Union. Deposit 1l. 1s, 
Mr. W. Stephens, Union Offices, Isleworth. ; 

Lonpon.—Oct. 6.—For erection of shelter and conveni- 
ences at Eltham Park, 8.E. (nearest station, Well Hall, 
S.E. and C. Railway), for the London County Council. 
Deposit 10s. with the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 

Mancuestrr.—Oct. 10.—For erection of infants’ school 
and alterations and additions to existing Southall Street 
Municipal school, Cheetham ; also for alterations and addi- 
tions at Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick ; and for 
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NORWICH. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, 


Brunswick, Sicilian, 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


Bassin de Seyssel. 


TAREE SES: BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PAINTERS !! 
ROBBIALAC ENAMEL COMPOUND is now being STOCKED (by Messrs. 
CHAS. KNOWLES & CO., Ltd., of 164 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., the 
Special Wholesale Agents for the South and South-West District of London. 
Colour Cards, Sample Panels, and Sample Tins supplied on presentation of Trade 


Card. 
100 square yards with one gallon, giving an absolutely perfect surface. 
BIALAC is now being used by the War Office, Admiralty, Post Office, City of 
London Guardians, and many District Councils, Railways, and Shipping Com- 
panies all over the U.K, and the Colonies, 


ROBBIALAC is the “only” guaranteed enamel compound covering 


ROB- 


The first requirement of comfort in modern buildings, is guaranteed by specifying the 


EFFICIENT 


VENTILATION 


is BARROL ey Patent VENTI LATOR 


which is constructed without moveable parts on a principle that ensures a continuous circulation of pure 
air, without the possibility of down draught. 


For particulars and prices apply to the patentees for List A. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone No. 
O1RO PEOPAR 
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SUPPLEMENT 
erection of infants’ school, and for alterations and additions STANTON: UNDER-Barpon (Letcs.).—Oct. 10.—For erection 
to existing Ardwick Municipal schools, Hyde Road, Man- | of new elementary school to accommodate 150 children, 


chester, for the Manchester Education Committee. Deposit | together with out- offices, drainage, and other works connected 
21. 2s. each. The Accountant, Education Offices, Deansgate, therewith, Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Harding & Topott, 


Manchester. architects, Hotel Street, Leicester. 

Mancuester.—Oct. 12.—For construction of public TRORNARY ON EERS o Och nT or me erectionsinota. corl- 
urinal in Ogden Street, Ardwick. Deposit ll. 1s. The C*ty | veniences at Victoria Recreation Ground. Deposit 1. Mr. 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. Chas. T. Johnson, borough engineer, Town Hall, Thornaby- 


Mippieron.—Oct. 5.—For erection of elementary | on-Tees. 


school in Durnford Street, Middleton, 


about 1,000 scholars. Mr. F. Entwistle, town clerk, Town 


Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 


_ Mytor.—Oct. 5.—Separate tenders are invited for the 
following works:—(1) Erection of a cottage at Churchtown 


Harm, ee pee ® Pa een | with Thorpe Salvin Provided School, via Worksop 


Flushing, 
Flushing. 


St. Ives (Cornwatt).—-Oct. 5.—For constructing an 
impounding reservoir at Bussow Moor, providing and erect- 
ing filters and filter house at Hellesveor, erecting a care- 
taker’s cottage, and providing and laying about two miles of 
cast-iron mains varying from 6 inches to 9 inches in dia- 
meter, together with valves, &c. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. A. P. I. 


for accommodating ; i 
‘ dating Troon.—Oct. 10.—For erection and completion of Wes- 


leyan Methodist Church at Plantation, near Troon, Corn- 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


W AKEFIELD.—Oct. 15.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection 
altera- 
tions and additions: builder, painter, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, asphalter. Catcliffe Provided School, 
via Sheffield—vepairs and improvements: joiner and 
plumber. Woodsetts Provided School, via Rotherham— 
alterations, &c.: builder, joiner, slater, plumber, painter, 
asphalter. Treeton Provided School, via Rotherham—new 
heating chambers: builder, joiner, slater, painter, plumber ; 
no heating engineer. Deposits 11. each. Mr. J. Vickers 


Cotterell, M.I.C.E., 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. Edwards, county architect, Wakefield. 


ScoTttanp.—Oct. 5.—For mason, carpenter, and slater 
work of new barn, implement shed, corn room, engine house, 
&ce., at farm of Burnside of Dipple, Speymouth. Mr. D. J. 
Cunningham, factor, Estates Office, Fochabers. 

Scortanp.—Oct. 8.—For carpenter, 


Wates.—For cementing west side, fixing new windows, 
and other necessaries, at Nebo Welsh Baptist Church, Cefn 
Cribbwr.. Mr. -L. Morgan, 52 Fair View House, Cein 


Cribbwyr. 
slater, plasterer, 


plumber, heating, and painter and glazier works, Beaton _ Watrs.—Oct 5.—For (a) erection of building for elec- 
Public Hall Buildings, Methlick. Mr. James Cobban, | *tical sub-station at Ynysybwl; (b) supply and erection of 


architect, Haddo House. 


switch gear and transforming apparatus; and (c) supply 


Seaton Carew (Duruam).—Oct. 14,—For erection of and erection of overhead distributing mains, for the Moun- 


rocket life-saving apparatus house, with watch-room, at 
Seaton Carew. The Coastguard Station, Hartlepool. 


tain Ash Urban District Council. Deposit 1l. 1s. ‘The Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 


SraInLAND.—Oct. 6.—For excavators, carpenters and | Wates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of Calvinistic Methodist 
jointers, plumbers and glaziers, plasterers and slaters, iron- | Chapel at Glenalla Road, Llanelly. Mr. W. Griffiths, 
founders and painters’ works in repairing Gate Head Mills, F.S.1., architect, Llanelly. 

Stainland, Yorks. ; also cleaning out two reservoirs. Messrs. W ates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of twenty houses at Llan- 


Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord Street | hilleth, Mon., for the Hafodarthen Building Club. Mr. 


Chambers, Halifax. 


ELECTRIC 


; D. J. Loughter, architect, Pontypool. 


couisiana (|lazed 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 


HYDRO- EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. Bricks. 


FINEST ‘‘HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


a am MOTHE aE atl et PEG 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SP RT RT AAS OTR OW 7 EE BEDE OLE ALTRI 
Bie: OER) 

British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 

. 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 

10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

ales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 

tion “ the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILE 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


| Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


{To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


f is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sm for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyrprR for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices, Rein O] Cj e 4 


ASST TS ETI BEES EE ETSI OE 


; : Is a Geman specially prepared, 
Tel. No. 2588-Paddington. ‘Pel. Ad.: ** Pavissemus,’’ London. itn gine ead Finely Ground, anf 


without equal for . :: 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, || | FERRO-CONCRETE 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, Purposes. 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 


War Office, &e., &c. ANUFACTURED ONLY 
Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, ata os 


b Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. Wouldham | Ce ment Co. 
IN ROOFING. LimrrED, : 


S. 35 Great St. Helen’s, EAC. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. eid, Works x 


Manufacturers of every cescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &-) “LION WORKS, GRAYS; Ess 
‘Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only 'Meaal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


+ VERO a 


Hw Dah erass 


: , > leg ce Se st —_ es 
Works_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. Peles London.’’. | te exon 1846 Avenue, 


“a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


10 2, 1908, 


painting, and decorat- 


Watzs.—Oct. 5.—For repairing, 
Mr. W. D. Morgan, 


ing Gilead C.M. Chapel, Nantymoel. 

architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre. 
Wates.—Oct. 5.—For erection of technical institute in 

Clarence Place, Newport, Mon. Deposit 51. 5s. The Bor- 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON. 
For making-up private streets. Mr. T. Burenss, surveyor, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancashire, 


ough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. Chadaice £5,492 2 2 
Wates.—Oct. 6.—For additions and improvements to Reanine Thompson 4,874 8 4 
Capel Newydd C.M. Chapel, Llanelly. Mr. J. Davies, Hayes * 4.865 11 4 
Ardwyn, qa a a Villas, Llanelly. ) Kearsley & Co. 4647 7 4 
or the following works, namely :— Heaton & Son 4.430 1a 

(1) econ oP new ; elementary school for infants at Blaen- Cowburn & Son 4,427 311 
gwynfi; (2) boundary walls and railings at Council school at Worthington 4.415 15 5 
Oystermouth, near Swansea. Mr. "T, Mansel Franklen, Orrett & Son 4,270 18 10 
clerk, Glamorgan County Offices, Cardiff. Ho & Fo Lomax. 4158 7 4 
Wates.—Oct. 7.—For the erection and completion of a Wesster & WINSTANLEY, Wi igan ‘(accepted) 3,909 1 10 


block of airing court conveniences and additions and altera- 
tions to laundry at Angleton Asylum, Bridgend, and for 


repairs to attendants’ and artisans’ messroom floors, &c., at CHISWICK. 


Pare Gwyllt Asylum. Mr. W. R. Allen, clerk to the com- | For the construction of underground conyenience. Mr. &. 
mittee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Council Offices, West- WILLIs, engineer. 
gate Street, Cardiff. Doulton & Co. £1,492 0 0 
Wates.—Oct. 17.—For a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, Pedrette 1,490 0 0 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit Plumridge & Sons 1,475 Om 
3l. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. Peattie 1,395 0 0 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—Oct, 6.—For alterations and addi- Jennings & Co. 1,585 0 0 
tions to Bushfield Waterworks Pumping Station, to provide Mellowes & Co. . 1,249 0 0 
for new filtering and softening plant. Mr. E. Y. Harrison, Blackburn ‘1,211 0-9 
surveyor, Park Road, Wellingborough. Roberts 1,193 0 0 


Wermsiey, &c..—Oct. 7.—For erection of six villas at 
Wembley, Middlesex, six villas at Shepherd’s Bush, and s*x 
villas at Finchley. Deposit 1l. 1s. each. Messrs. Trevor & 
Taaffe, surveyors, 22 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 

Wiitmstow.—Oct. 26.—For erection of Council schools 


CLACTON. 
For construction of stormwater relief sewer in Rosemary 
Road. Mr. W. H. Raprorp, C.E., engineer, Nottingham. 


to accommodate 700 scholars, at Wilmslow, Cheshire. De- Frost £2,147 19 9 
posit 21. 2s. Apply by October 9 to Mr. Herbert H. Brown, Jackson ; 1,514 1607 
architect, 17 Dickinson Street, Manchester. Carter & W right. 2 1,459 0 0 
Wilson, Bor der & Co. . 1,374 17 

Parkinson : 1,367 O98 

THE new reservoir, with a capacity of 20,000,000 gallons, Fairclough 1,350 0 0 

to be erected at Crownhill for the town of Devonport wili Barry 1,270 0 0 
cost 31,0007. Firru & Co., Levees (accepted) 1,230 O98 


MARSHALL & CO Balconies, | Daluctaate 
a Balconets, Casements 

Architectural Modellers, | fey Me Finials, 

"Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre hal ae 


(Limited) 


Photo lithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn 


(RRS RR SNS a 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS! 


by Wo a pa ososu Me 


— 
~ 


Double Sliding Doors. 


| SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


= — ees "Tl 
re EE hift Enclosu 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


LIGHINING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO.) 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoreo 
Telegrams. “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING &6 


, " MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors ot top 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF ¢ 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


PARTY ‘WALLS 
WAREHOUSES, &e, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, W.W.) rea n, eben sh 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E, } LONDON. i ee 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. gig mire tl pg 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CROYDON. EGHAM. 
For heating and lighting of swimming-bath. For rebuilding Waterloo Bridge, Trumps Green. 
Heating. Knight & Son ; ? . j ; . £41510 0 
Cannon & Sons. f , : : = 45572-0770 Charman : é ; : : F : 405 0 0 
Lancashire Heating Co. . : : ; : 442 14 4 Burkard se as : ; : : ; ; See 
a 430 0 0 Watson i : : , ‘ , ‘ 548 0 0 
Beaucham : ; : 345 0 0 
‘ 7 Din. . : - 
_ Moorwood, Sons & Co. . ; : 5 : 588 11 0 Noma cGen : ? ; : 320 0 0 
Kinnell & Co. ; : : : : : 331 12 6 
Haden & a. : A ‘ ; : 503 | OF-0 EXETER. 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . : : : : 291 12 6 For covering two service reservoirs at Dane’s Castle. Mr. T. 
Brightside Foundry Co. . : : : : 272 13 6 MOovuLDING, city engineer, Exeter. 
Baldwin & Sons . : : : : 4 269 12 6 SmitH & Co., Westminster, S.W. (ac- 
Gross Bros. . ‘ : ; : 261 8 5 cepted) . : ; ‘ : 5 . £4,789 18 6 
Heaps & Co. . ‘ : : ‘ : : Pao ey alee {6 
Fairbrother & Co. . : : : : 256 6 9 GRAVESEND. 
Wenham & Waters . . . . . 254 7 61] For additions to St. John’s Schools, Milton Road. Mr. 
Tilley . : ; ; . : : 250 12 6 GEORGE Cray, architect, 27 King Street, Gravesend. 
Nicholson : ‘ : , ; ; : 239 2 6 Lingham . ‘ : : . : eae ol OZ ae OeO 
Korting Bros. Mr dane Ok) 835-77 +6 Wood 2a pee me see LOU Wa ac 0 
Comyn Ching & Co. ; ; ; ; : 231 10 0 | Multon & Wallis. , : ‘ : 1,130 0 0 
ae : ; : ; : : 3 1,096 0 0 
a aie & F. Tuffee 1,067 0 0 
Smirx & Co., Benhiley Ween ten ; , 172 13 6 nes pt : 1,057 0 0 
Lighting. ARCHER & Son, The Grove, Gravesend (ac- 
sg 380 0-0 cepted). a eee a 
Sesal Co, : : : : ‘ : é Ao ey Ree: 
Lund Bros. . eros gore 8 e247" 0..0 SAREE TORE 
Wenham & ee : é ! 205 11 3 For erection of buildings over the gas-producer plant and 
Pepper ; } ; 198 8 9 machinery at the waterworks. Mr. G. C. Mason, borough 
: engineer, 
: a © a é é ‘ ; ’ ; eee Nas Swayne & Son . : : . J . £1,248. 0 0 
annon & Sons . : ; : : : 194 1 3 G 1243 0 0 
ammon . ; : : : ; : ; 
Pemberton, Arber & Co. . 3 : ; 179) 11.3 Sai the ; : : 1,221 0 0 
Tilley Bros. . : : d : ; : ito) MLL 3c} Ellis . j i F f ‘ 1,218 0 0 
Pullan . : ; ‘ 3 ; : : 7A) O10) Tribe & Feouinsort : : ; : : 1205 ms0 MO 
Jackson Bros. : : ’ ‘ : are, 48) 33) Ie og : : f . : : 1,188 0 0 
Dargue, Griffiths & Com ; : : ; 161 10 0 Wood & can ; ; : : A ; (ieee Olas 0 
Bishop & Co. . : ; 154 9 0 Bullen : : f : : ‘ : 1,276 ~ 0520 
Casprrp & Co., Croydon (accepted) 4 ; 151 9 4 Deacon & Son, Addlestone (accepted) . 1,049 0 0 


———— 


JHE HE BATH. STONE FIRMS I 


jute: WATERPROOFING, ; WESTWOOD GROCRD. 
BUILDING MATERIALS and ae ee EAC Goan Ries 
POR’ j 


ND. 


2 : : rt 
HEAD- OFFICES oy ARD» BATIL EAMPERIAL L BUEL COMIOS, 


EXCHANGE St, EAS 
' MANCHESTER ~ 
TRAFFORD PARK. | 


f POR. HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


SH A Has been before the trade some years, 
; and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS,.and-others recognise itsimerits, 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


emote | MEDAL © ry | 
“AWARDED ( 


London Office 
a0 Pentonvit2 Rd., King? s Cross, 


: 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
‘HORN ET” Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
>’ PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SEUGGISE: APPARATUS. 


aed & C0., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HENDON. LONDON— continued. 
For constructing sewers and outfall extensions. Mr. J. A. | For paving works. 
Wess, engineer and surveyor. Thrale Road, Streatham. 
Outfall construction. Etheridge . : ; : : : . £2,133 0 0 
oat BITS, Lrp., Birkbeck Bank Buildings, aie E. Iles : , ; : ; ‘ peas . 0 
1. (ac cepte d) : ; 4 . £2,414 10 35 dams . . . . . : . , 0 
Pee sewer from Wealdstone end rhe Pinner to the outfall. Pees ; ; ; ; ‘ ; 1,860 0 0 
Parry & Co. , § ‘ : ; : 1,849 0 9 
West ster, S.W. (accepted) £4,188 17 6 
SmirH & Co., Westminster, (Yess Potter & Co. ‘ : ; 2 : 1,775 10 8 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . : : : : 1,666 0 Q 
Lane & Co. (accepted) ; : : 1,640 0 0 
Sara Cnt Pee Borough engineer and surveyor’s estimate : 1,538 19 4 
For erection of extensions to the Technical and Art Schools. 
Messrs. EvERARD, Son & Pick, architects, Leicester. na Part of Crowbongig (saa 794 16 4 
Chapman : : sili Mese 0! 0) ad “ye : : : ; i ; 
Potter & Co. : : : : - 3 195 7 4) 
Haskard, Rudin & Back A : : - 11,600 0) 0 E & E Tles 766 0 0 
Bradford = . . . . . 11,597 0 0 Riheridoe : ; ; . : ‘ 710 0 0 
Smith . .  .  . . « SM GSGORO OS GS °°: 
Fox . . . . . . . 11,500 0 0 r . r Co : ; : i ; : ; 
Chambers . : ; : E 11;475 0 0 reo Ue: é ; : ; ; ; 605 an 
Kellett & Son i700 0 0 | King - — ne 
Kellett & So ; ; . ; Z : § f 4 
Clark & Garrett . : 9) ¢.) A eninge Mowlem ie ee , Ltd. ae 
Johnson & Sons : : : : : 115195 F070 aa <i ; : ; 
phen S ia freee Borough engineer and surveyor’s estimate F 721 2 6 
Bradshaw 4 . : : . ; Wit’ ele (@) 
Herbert. & Sons. P : y ; , 11,150 0 O L Part of Ramsdale Road. 
Bowles & Son . : 5 11,100 0 0 Potter & Co. ; ; ; d és : 205 15°%a 
HERBERT, Leicester (accepted) . : 5 11,090 0 0 aoe aL ; ; ms - 4 
E. & E. [les ; ’ : , : 197 0 0 
LONDON. King . ; : : . ; : : 193 18 7 
For paving carriageway margins with creosoted deal blocks Ktheridge : . : 192 0 0 
and Aberdeen granite setts in Lea Bridge Road, Hackney. Dykes ‘ : . . : . 176 0G 
Mr. Norman Scorers, borough surveyor. Mowlem & 6 0,, ides : : : : 169 0 0 
Bloomfield’ 3) (2 See eee Lanz & Co. (accepted ar © 129 0 0 
Muirhead SCG , : ; 4.469 19 0 Borough engineer and surveyor’s 5 Sse 200 17 3a 
Porter ’ . : : ’ : 4,422 10 5 | For paving with creosoted blocks sections of the carriageways 
Anderson , 3 : ; 4.21413 8 of More Park Road and Hurlingham Road, Fulham. 
7 me Flooring andl Pav! ing eer ; : ; 0500.5 Improved Wood Paving Co., Ltd. E . £2,588 14a 
Improved Wood Paving Co. 5,885 4 0 Mowlem & Co. . ; : ; 5 2,456 0 01 
ee hei & Co., Lrp., Hamilton House, Griffiths & Co.’ . : 2,409 13 2 
(accepted) ; : : 3 : 5,835 11 8 Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) a 2,400 6 0 
eee ; : : : : , eal 2 BoroucH ENGINEER (accepted) . : é 2,050 0 O§ 


RECORD SALE || The Entire Furnishing Stocks 
ere GRAHAM & BANKS, LTD., 


CEN TURY “cron 445 Oxford Street, W., 


AND 


TWO ‘ c ss REMOVED ; W.. 
LARGE & IMPORTANT A.R SMEE, rrom L139 New Bane tes 


STOCKS at Immense Reductions for Cash. 


SALE COMMENCES 3 
[moNDAy, oct. 12.| | OETZMANN & Co., Ltd., EOAD. 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo. 

tee. TOTTENHAN. N. “38523 
JOIN ERY oF every oscription 

MOULDINGS 10 any pesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MORTLAKE—continued. 
For erection of disinfecting station, Bermondsey. Mr. R. J. Johnson & Co, 2-629) 00 
ANGEL, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, 8.E. Spencer, Santo & Co. . 2,601 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. £779 0 0 Turtle & Appleton 2,595 0 0 
Moss . ’ 760 0 0 Hunt & Sons 2,506 0 Q 
Durrant & Son 680 0 0 Dunkley 2,560 0 0 
_ Lowe ; 639 0 0 Renshaw 2-506) 08" 0 
Lawrence & Son 594 0 0 Jarman : é 2,549 0 0 
F. & G. Foster 504 0 0 Peerless, Dennis & Co, 2,520 0 0 
Wilkinson & Co. 593 16 ‘0 Jerram 2,497 0 0 
Chessum & Sons 579 0 0 Nightingale 2,495 0 0 
Kent : : ; 575 0 0 Lowe 2495 0 0 
General Building Co. 574 11 8 Clifton 2,485 0 0 
Hollingsworth 573 0 O Gale : ; 2,468 0 O 
Johnson & Co. 570 0 0 Thomas & Edge . Peleg (8) (0) 
Thompson Bros. 560 0 0 Rice & Sons 2,450 0 0 
Shurmer & Sons 558 0. O I, & G. Foster prcse, (0) (0) 
Hyde & Co. 539 0 O Hyde & Co. . ‘ : ; : : : 2,241 0 0 
Angel eet aig, oe) JaccarD, Bushey (accepted) : ; : 2150s Olan O 
Parker ol7 0720 
Nightingale 514 0 0 ROCHESTER. 
Webster & Son : : : : : , 499 0 O | For construction of timber wharf at the Common Creek. Mr. 
Waite & Co., 82 Paradise Street, Rother- W. Banks, city engineer. 
hithe, 5. Hi. (accepted) A r A 479 0 O Thorne & Sons £4 337 0 9 
For improvements in heating apparatus at the town hall, Flower & Everett 4,197 11 2 
Kensington. Sandwin : ; : 3,895 9 4 
Merry & Sons . £293 0 0 Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. 3,529 4 0 
Rosser & Russell 286 0 0 Neal on 3,267 0 0 
Kent 935 0 OQ Shellabear & Son 5,200 0 0 
Davis. , é : : : 219 0 0 Muirhead & Co. . 3,092 9 6 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Lop. (accepted) 204 10 0 Thames Steam Sawmills 2,891 9 6 
Rigby ; : 2,867 4 3 
MORTLAKE, . Chafen & Newman 2,846 19 7 
For erection of new ward block, &c., at Isolation Hospital, Pedrette & Co. 256915 4 
Mortlake. Mr. G. B. Tomes, surveyor. Fasey & Co. OTT as OLED 
Ward . A £3,171 0 0 Trueman 2,641 0.0 
Leslie & Co. . 2,741 ..0..0 Hill & Co. 2,608 0 0 
Roberts & Co. Al Ome Ore O Pedrette & Co. : : 2,569 15 4 
Thompson & Beveridge 2,698 0 0 Queenborough Cement Co. . 2,519 13 2 
Munday & Sons. 2659), 07* 0 Wood ‘ : 2,451 18 10 
Hughes & Co. 22669), .0)-0 Shelbourne & Co. 2,457 0 0 
Moss & Sons 2.636 .0,. 0 Foster & Son 2,416 15 7 


LONDON & 


HILL & SMITH) 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 


TO 


Patentees, 
Manufacturers, 


AND 


RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


Merchants. 


Security £4,432,626. 


45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
| Head Offices ) 7g KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS— MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


PURE HEAT. — * >i | 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. 
7 ~CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC 


“SYPHON” « 
STOVES! 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL. 


The most Improved System for 
Heating ‘and Ventilating Private 
— Houses and Public Buildings. — 


Catalogue No. 63 Free on 
Application. 


/ 
ail © 


To be obtained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of Patentees 
and Makers, S. Clark & Co., Compton Works, Canonbury & | 


Road, London, N. 


Telephone : - 1777 North. 
Telegrams ‘* Syphon Stove, London.”’ 


~ QRAALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


If a copy of thls issue should 
reach you will you oblige us by 
carefully looking it through P 
Should you desire to bring your 
manufactures before 


ARCHITECTS, 
Surveyors, | 
Builders, 


Contractors, 


may we send you our rates P 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6/11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


WaASne ‘ 
ae ‘ 


ef 
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x 
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UPPLEMENT 
HOCH ES TEE ia WALES. 
5 ae at aa : . 2,403 18 10 | For erection of a mixed school, with offices and boundary 
Skinner ; ; ‘ : : 2,352 0 0 walls, at Carnetown, Abercynon. Mr. W. H. W1ixtiaMs, 
Brebner . : : : : 2,543 12 11 architect, Mountain Ash. 
Price . ; ’ ‘ ; . 2,254 10 4 Davies & Sons. f . ; , . ,£5,370 0 8 
Gradwell & vem : f : 5 : ; Peas ish aah tS Wie Daviess. ; F ; : ‘ 5,330 0 0 
Parkinson . , : ; E 2 2,194 0 0 L. Davies . é ; , : , : 5,214 19 8. 
Miskin : : : : 2,177 Ab 46 James : : é ; ; 4,755 13 0 
Kirk & Renee : ? ‘ ; . 2,144 0 0 Jones Bros. . : : q A735) 70 
West Bros. . 4 ; : : ; ‘ 2,159 0 0 HowELts, Cardiff (accepted) : . ‘ 4,677 11 1 
pet ee WALLINGFORD 
mies 5 . i J j ; ; 9° OSS 4 9 | For the erection of four villas in Wantage Road. Mr. Epwin. 
é : rchitect llingford 
i g S i H ie ay ; 1,874 9 10 E. Hxeapnzss, architect, Walling : 
aE TAG. ks baa Wek (acces a). Brasher & Sons . : : z ; o BL23150 ce 
TWICKENHAM. Smallbone & Sons : é : : : 1,086 0 0 
For street improvement works in Hartington Road. Mr Bosher & Sons . ; : 4 998 15 0 
F, W. Prarce, surveyor. KrrBy, Dorchester (accepted) . | a 898 0 0 
Rhodes : : i : : ch mere (Oh. 48) “WEST ASHFORD. 
TIPTON. For painting the exterior of workhouse. 
For extension of public offices, Owen Street. Mr. W. H. Shippam ; ee res ie : 
JUKESs, engineer, Tipton. Sellick & Sons ; ; : 
vee i Longley : : : : : ; : 145 0 0 
Smith & Son : : : . p Re eestbalcte) 1b) * (0) = 
at nq : Bowles & Son. , ‘ ‘ ; ; : 142. 0.0 
Oakley & Coulson : : : 7: : 11505 Gy 0 : 
“OA Strange & Son : , : : 157. 4 6 
Dorse & Co. . : : : : . : 1,060 0 0 
as Dixon : . : 5 : ‘ fl LOADS MO 
Castles & Son. : : F : : 1,030 0 O 
eS: Smith & Son). ; s : P : : 133. 0 0 
Sisman , : : : : 5 ; 985 0 0 
Batchelor ; : : ; 3 , 117 10 0 
Edwards. ; : 5 ; : ; 948 15 0 
Knock . : ; : 5 : 2 ‘ 115 0 0 
Smarth : ; : : : 875 0 0 
Kernprick, Tipton (acce sted) - Of 070 Paveney i " pegged 
ce E F : Waker & Sons, Lincoln (accepted) ‘ : 65 0 0 
WAKEFIELD. WINSFORD. 
For erection of house in Dewsbury Road. Mr. Asranam | For erection of shop in Ways Green, for the Industrial Co- 
Hart, architect, Wakefield. operative Society, Ltd. Mr. THomas Dutton, architect, 
Accepted tenders. Winsford. 
Slack & Son, Methley, excavator, bricklayer Sergeant Bros. . : : : . £1,045 0 0 
and mason . : : 2 . | £1705 0/0 Fowles & Son . : ; : : ; 1,015 0 0 
Slack, Wakefield, joiner A : : ; 77:12 9 Curzon ‘ ; , , ; 1,007 10 0 
Gillott, Wakefield, plumber . F : ; 40 9 9 Court : ; ‘ : ; : : 965 0 0 
Lockwood Bros., Wakefield, plasterer . 5 1715 0O Birchall Bros. . , ; : : : 958 0 0 
Sedgewick, Leeds, slater ; : : : 17730520 Dickenson & Noden . é : i 932 0 0 
Naylor, Wakefield, painter . : : : AO a Witson, Winsford (accepted) ‘ : : 838 10 0 


The “*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


TUBES 


FITTINGS 


WILLESDEN PAPER <2e-ccr 
WATER-PROOF. pagan 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor’ Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also. for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. - = Established 1870. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Lreprood and Quick-setting. 
Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Na AD 
Other Specialties : METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for. paerapuercay EE 


oraiiassece°? G. M. RESTALL & SON, °%2¢¢2"4 SOHO POOL WHARF, ‘BIRMINGHAM. 


foe at (anon act Nets Deb. No.5 7011Cemtradis & since or etetiee si lend Soe eerie 3. Rég. Tel. Address :' Leg ao BIRMINGHAM. 


bad 


CEILINGS, etc. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WESTHAM. WOODFORD GREEN—continued. 

For asphalting and repairing pathways and other works at Hamilton . ; ; ; s : : 2,115 6 10 
the Melcombe Regis burial ground. Mr, Samurn Jackson, Bloomfield ‘ i ; ; : , 2.079 14° 2 
architect, Weymouth, 

= : Manders.& Co. . , : ; , : 2,050 14 11 

Stone & King. : F ; , P yc looe Om O OO 15. 4 
Brummell . : , : ; ; ; 5 

Allen * 5 O Z ° . . 2 377 0 0 Aw 938 13 8 
ee ween rey. 3500-0 Ea RCC Bee aa ick ce St 

Emborough Stone Co. . 3 ; : : 32118 4 Parson & Co... : ‘ : ; : 1,925 0 0 

Bouring : P ‘ : : ' a0) 7OL4A5.,.0 D. Jackson . : . ~+1,024 3-10 

Justy & Baker, Castletown, Portland (ac- Langley & Co. . : : : : ; 1,901 8 4 

cepted) ; : : ; : : 311 16 6 Bower ; : : ; , J 1,899 15 0 

WHETSTONE. ~ Ewart P 3 5 ; : ‘ 3 1,886 ; ? 

For the erection of a new Baptist church. Messrs. Tarr & Jerram ; : f : : : : 1,858 1 

Herpert, architects, Leicester and Coventry. Wilson, Border & Co. ; : j , 1,788 5 8 
Rourke . é - : . 5 ; SAO We French : , A E ; es 72 lee eee 
Halford & Sons . : : : 3 eee, | Oya Oe J. Jackson . A : ; : 3 , O97 195 
Hutchinson & Son . . : race lOUr O° 0 Wilson, Ramsgate (recommended) . 5 1,607 6 6 
Kellett & Son : : . ; se2,140% 0 0 
A. & W. Chambers ! ; : . 2139 0 © | Forkerbing, channelling and making-up various streets. Mr. 
Clarke & Garrett . : : ‘ ; ee LOO OO WILLIAM FARRINGTON, surveyor. 

Rudkin & Son . : 5 ; ; See, C450 000.0 Russell ; : : ; é : 3 0, 20GMEn nO 
Exxiorr, Leicester (accepted) ; cae Cole Os Griffiths . : é , ; : ; 2.523 6-11 
WOODCOTE. Bloomfield . : : : : : : 2,480 18 6 

For constructing detritus tank and screening chamber. Mr. Wilson, Border & Co. . : . . 2,435 15 11 

H. E. Brown, surveyor. Ewart . : , : : ; 2,297. 17 «4 
Wellerman Bros. . : : : : . £70414 9 Bower Bros, ; : , - 2,285 12 4 
Bozon . ; : ‘ , ae 000450520 Adams : pesmi lO te aes 
TE ts ca ee hs. 640.160 | Jacksons. ee ea a 2 TOO F 
ae iss) ney me es ABS. 1 OO Champniss «SANT 2 PY a Sie Mica ot OO ALLY SO 
Bisckburn : 3 ; ; ; 440 0 0 Manders : ; : : : : F 2.108 +4 
Hamitton & Sons, Altrincham (accepted) . 426 0 0 Gibbons. : : p 2,180e 08 

} Wilson : : , ; ; A i 2,158 14 0 
WOODFORD GREEN. Trueman. : ; : ; yea ya OO) 

For the construction of 15-inch, 12-inch and 9-inch pipe Parson & Parsons f : : , : 2130 0 0 
sewers, with manholes, ventilators, &c. Mr. W1iii1am Brummell . ; j : ; ; : 2,099 5 10: 
FARRINGTON, surveyor, Woodford Green. Free & Sons : : : : : : 2,094 17 7 

Russell : f ; . E d . £2,804 17 4 Seymour & Hanson . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,078 O11 

Harber & Co. « E : : , 2,658 12 10 Jerram A : : . : ; y 2,042 5 9 

Gibbons : : 5 f } : ; 2,423 0 6 W. & C. French, Buckhurst Hill (recom- 

Champniss : : : , , : 2,361 3 4 mended) 3 ; : 1,919 13 7 
10 


ene 7) ip8 5 8 |) Parry & Co. |} te ce de es 808810 


oe 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO.| 


Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


Illustration shows Bakery designed and erected by us in Reinforced 
Concrete at the Franco-British Exhibition for Macvitie & Price. 


We take full 
responsibility for 
our designs and 


We design and 
construct in 


REINFORCED eatty See al 
CONCRETE : work ourselves. 
’ We have a large 
Foundations, staff of experi- 
Buildings, enced engineers, 
Reservoirs, ) foremen. and 
 Labat : workmen, — and 
anks, extensive plant, 
Grain Hoppers, so have special 
RetainingWalls, facilities for car- 
Wharves, rying out large 
Quays: 


or complicated 
contracts. 


e 


Our New Catalogue is now ready, and we shall be: pleased ‘to send Architects, 
Engineers and others interested a Free Copy on application. This book con- 
tains an enormous amount of practical information, and gives simple formulae 
_ for the design and construction of Reinforced Concrete Structures. ; 
72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. D. McFin, who was for some time managing director 
of Messrs. Jas. Milne & Co., Ltd., gas engineers, of Edin- 
burgh, has commenced business as an expert im gas and 
water at 1’North St. Andrews Street, Edinburgh. 

Mrussrs. Jas. Perrer & Sons, Lrp., of Yeovil, have 
recently been awarded the silver medal (the highest award 
given) for their patent oil engines at the Toulouse 
E}xhibition. 

Messrs. GREAVES, Butt & LAKIN announce the alteration 
of their London address to 9 Grove Road Bridge, Marylebone, 
N.W. 

Tur new schools, Morfa Nevin, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


At the Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich, Terrano joint- 
less flooring has been laid in the west wing. The floors are 
of a warm terra-cotta effect, perfectly smooth and easily 
kept clean; a most cheerful appearance is given to the 
ward, and, being jointless, such a system for hospital work 
should be generally adopted. The patent is now being worked 
by Messrs. H. Wilson Young & Co., of Bloomsbury. 

Tue plans are to be submitted to Earl Cadogan of the new 
artisans’ dwellings to be erected in Manor Street, Chelsea, 
on the site his lordship has generously given for their erection. 


Wit reference to the statement published respecting 
Bangor University College and the roofing slates, a member 
of the College Council has informed the Liverpool Courier that 
the college authorities are not considering the expediency of 
withdrawing from the contract already entered into, adding, 
‘They are all honourable men, and I believe every member 
of the Council would resign rather than be led by spurious 
and insincere agitation in favour of certain slates. Rumours 
of this sort are calculated to create bad blood, and I trust you 
will use your influence to suppress them.’ 

- Mussrs. Treasure & Son, building contractors, of Cotten- 
ham Road, Upper Holloway, London, N., inform us that they 
have availed themselves of the new Act, and have registered 
their business as a private limited company. 


7 SiR 


a 


Messrs. OrrzMann & Co. have supplied the furniture 
for the new play, ‘The Marriages of Mayfair,” at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and which is adapted to the scene, whether in 
furnished lodgings in Jermyn Street, a baronial hall in the 
country, a fashionable tea-rooms in St. James’s Street, or a 
hospice on the Swiss Alps. 


Merpway’s Safety Lift Co. are supplying two electric 
lifts and one hand-power lift for the London County Council 
at their new car repair depot at Woolwich. Other recent 
orders include electric lift for S.E. Railway at Herne Hill 


Station, electric lift and electric crane at Brixton for the 


General Motor Cab Co., and push-button lift for Wholesale 
Co-operative Society, Northampton. 

THE extensive stores, stables, and offices for Messrs. 
Greenall, Whitley & Co., Ltd., are now being completed at 
Tarvin Bridge, Chester, under Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 
architects, Chester, the constructional steelwork, fire-resist- 
ing floors, and finishes throughout having been supplied by 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 


RoMAno’s in the Strand is at the present time undergoing 
a new and very effective decorative treatment. The orna- 
mentation on the walls of the large central hall is now 
relieved with a background of ‘‘ Coatostone’’ in light colour, 
a preparation which gives the effect of a natural stone. The 
patentee of this material is Mr. A. W. Neal, of the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company, 77 Mortimer Street, Regent 
Street, W. ‘‘Coatostone’’ is now being extensively used at 
Southend-on-Sea, where the company have recently opened 
a branch office at Milton Chambers, Weston Road, a step 
which has been rendered necessary owing to the large amount 
of work they are carrying out in that district. They have 
recently completed eight shops at the corner of Broadway 
and London Roads, where the walls of the fronts and flanks 
have now lost their griminess, the brickwork haying been 
treated with special white rough cast, and the cement reveals 
with ‘‘ Liquid Stone.’’ A wooden balustrading is also being 
fixed and coated with ‘‘ Coatostone,’’ The cement fronts of 
the Southend Market to Queen’s Road and London Road 
have been treated in a similar manner, and the market now 
has the appearance of a stone building. ‘‘ Coatostone”’ is a 
material which is equally suitable for either interior or ex- 
terior decoration. 


acai 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 
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Books 
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}OUR STOCKS consist WP 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL.—PICCADILLY FRONI—REGENT STREET FRONT. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
NEWCASTLE.—THE RESTAURANT. 


SKETCHES IN WHEATLEY (OXFORDSHIRE) AND THE COTSWOLDS. 


VARIETIES. 
THE new county surveyor for Wiltshire will be Mr. J. S. 
Powell, surveyor to the Godstone Rural Council. 
Tue Corporation of Swansea have received the sanction 
ef the Local Government Board to borrow 24,1001. for the 
erection of the proposed ninety-nine workmen’s dwellings. 


Tur Corporation of Blackpool are contemplating an ex- 
penditure of 40,000/. in connection with the further exten- 
sion of the promenade and the provision of public baths. 

Tue General Post-office at Margate is to be closed this 
week for the purpose of rebuilding. The temporary work 
will be carried on at the Foresters’ Hall. 


TuE new secondary school for boys at Penzance will be on 
land adjoining the recreation ground. The work has just 
been commenced. 

Tur Preston Town Council have agreed that application 
be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of 50,000/. for waterworks extensions. 

Asout three acres of land have been acquired at Wren- 
bury, near Nantwich, by an American firm, as a site for a 
factory due to the operation of Mr. Lloyd-George’s Patents 
Act. 

Sussect to the District Council expending 6,000/. and 
increasing the charges on fishing vessels, the Treasury pro- 
pose to contribute 17,0001. for the completion of the Brixham 
breakwater. 

Tue Harrogate Town Council at a special meeting 
rejected the proposal to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 14,2001. for the extension of 
the Royal Baths, and the baths and wells committee were 
instructed to draft another scheme. 


AN important feature in the industrial evolution of 
Colorado is the development of electrical power, either by 
the water power from streams, by steam power from local 
coal, or by water with steam as an auxiliary during periods 
of water shortage. The total initial cost of the electrical- 
power plants either already in operation or now in course of 
construction in Colorado is estimated at fully 4,000,000/. 


THE works committee of Dundee Harbour Trust have con- 
sidered the proposed reconstruction of the timber jetty at 
Broughty Ferry. A report on the subject stated that the 
pier was in an unsatisfactory condition through the action 
of the marine worm and wear and tear. Instructions were 
given to the engineer to prepare plans and estimates for a 
reconstructed jetty at the least possible expense. 


Ar a meeting on Tuesday of the Yardley Rural District 
Council a recommendation that the clerk be instructed to 
advertise for tenders for the supply of labour and materials 
for masons, paviors, surface-water drainers, and road-widen- 
ing improvement works, and for the connection of private 
properties with the Council’s sewers was adopted. An 
amendment that the Council do the work themselves was 
lost. 


Tue Liverpool housing committee recommend the City 
Council to proceed with the schemes for erecting dwellings 
for the dispossessed in the Burlington Street and the 
Combermere Street areas, which formed the subject of an 
inquiry by a Local Government Board inspector on Thurs- 
day evening. It was decided to recommend the City Council 
to empower the committee to accept tenders for erecting the 
dwellings on these areas, the cost of the buildings alone being 
38,0001. 


Tue health committee of the Blackburn Corporation will 
report to the Town Council that, having discussed the matter 
with the medical officer and the borough engineer, and also 
considered the representations of the Women’s Labour 
League, they are of opinion that there is a necessity for 
further provision to be made for the housing of the working 
classes. They recommend that information be obtained from 
towns where housing schemes have been carried into effect 
as to the type of such houses, their cost, rent, and other 
particulars. 


cDowall, Steven & Co., Ltd., | 


4 UPPER 


THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(WORKS—GLASGOW AND FALKIRK.) 


Ironfounders - 


— MANUFACTURERS OF 


KITCHEN RANCES AND STEAM COOKING APPARATUS 


For Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, &c. 
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Tue Court of Common Council have received_a report 
from the committee concerned opposing the proposed removal 
of Billingsgate Market. It is proposed that 11,000/. should 
be, spent on the existing site for providing additional market 
accommodation and removing some of the causes of the 
present congestion of traffic. The Corporation, being unable 
to use Shadwell Market for the purposes of a fish market, 
will promote a Bill for dismarketing the four acres at Shad- 
well, all attempts at using it successfully as a fish market 
having failed. 

In accordance with the wish of the Local Government 
Board to retain the address Whitehall, though the new 
offices are in Parliament Street, the Westminster City 
Council propose to appropriate the name of Whitehall to 
the whole length of the thoroughfare between Parliament 
Square and Trafalgar Square. It is also propos*1 to reduce 
further the number of John Streets in London. Three were 
given new names a little while ago, and it is now intended 
to incorporate John Street, St. James’s Square, with the 
name of St. James’s Square, and to call Upper John Street, 
Golden Square, Mackenzie Street, and Lower John Street, 
Golden Square, Morell Street. 

Tue health committee and the estate committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation are considering plans submitted by 
the Midland Railway Co. for the reconstruction of their 
Adelphi Hotel at a total cost of about 600,0007. It is under- 
stood that an agreement has not yet been arrived at as to 
the terms upon which leases shall be granted of portions of 
the property to the rear of the present Adelphi Hotel and 
belonging to the Corporation as ground landlords, and to the 
building line to be prescribed. 

At the last meeting of the Southampton Town Council a 
recommendation was considered from the finance committee 
regarding the withdrawal of tenders:—That when inviting 
tenders the Council shall require a deposit to be made by the 
contractor, upon submitting his tender, of 51. for any contract 
not exceeding 500/., and 10/. for any contract exceeding 5001. ; 
such deposit to be forfeited should the contractor withdraw 
his tender after being recommended by the committee for 
acceptance ; and that no tender submitted by such contractor 
shall be entertained until after the lapse of a period of two 
years. After some discussion the clause was rejected. 


THE Tottenham District Council, in erecting their muni-_ 
cipal buildings, fire-station, and baths, exceeded. the esti- 
mates by 18,350/.;'and some months ago applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to raise a loan for the 
amount. A local inquiry was held, and the granting of the 
loan was opposed by the Ratepayers’ Associations. The Local 
Government Board as a result refused to sanction a loan for 
more than 13,175/., so that the balance would fall upon the 
rates, involving a threepenny increase. The District Council 
appealed for a reconsideration of this decision on the ground 
of poverty of the district, and the present high rates, 
amounting to 9s. 9d. in the pound. A reply has now been 
received by the Council declining to accede to the request, 
The balance, therefore, will have to be met out of current 
rating, which means between twopence and threepence in- 
crease on the present rates of 9s. 9d. in the pound. . 


ARDENBRITE., 


Parnts and minerals are so closely connected, for few of the 
former have a vegetable origin, it has been long held that 
paints which would have a metallic appearance would sooner 
or later be found on the market. The Ardenbrite series of 
Messrs. Thos. Pavitt & Co, will meet the desire. Their gold, 
silver, light green, dark green, red, steel, orange, brown, green 
gold, lustre, light copper and dark copper will be found to aid 
in producing new effects in interior decoration, as any artist 
will at once recognise. The liquid gold has been largely 
used by the London and North Western Railway Co, 
Although metal on metal may be false in heraldry, the 
Ardenbrite colours are peculiarly adapted for metal work. 
They can be obtained in gallons, quarts, and pints. Messrs. 
Pavitt can also supply other specialties for decorators. 


Aw Exhibition of Decorative Art in connection with the 
Convention of the National Association of Master House 
Painters was opened in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 
Tuesday. 

A HANDSOME reredos in Caen stone has been esected in 
Gray’s Inn Chapel ; the iron Communion rails, which were 
not very ornamental, have been removed, and solid brass ones 
substituted. 


|GHANCE BROTHERS & C0., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


|'WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, _ “a 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, ‘‘ Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English — 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions,: Optical, a 
Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Also of — ae 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges 


SPN ea eee kt Nein CoN APPLICATION. 
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THE ‘“EDWARDIAN” CHIMNEY-POT. 


In viewing the buildings in the streets of London;as well 
as in all the large towns of the provinces, the eye instinctively 
ayoids comprising the chimney-pots in the picture. A 
scholar has been heard to say they resembled the Greek 
Chorus on some occasions—it was impossible to avoid the 
knowledge of their presence, but out of respect to the drama- 
tist they were studiously ignored. If ever it could be said 
with truth that chaos has come again, the phenomenon has 
to be witnessed among the chimney-pots of even the principal 
streets of London. The oppressive variety of their forms 
reveals the difficulty of finding something which will be effec- 
tual. Dickens was fond of endowing the wind with per- 
sonal characteristics, and it would be an easy task for him 
to suppose that currents of air and smoke play pranks down 
our chimneys in order to make martyrs of the unhappy 
residents. The “ Edwardian’’ down-draught preventing 
chimney-pot will put an end tosuch games. In appearance 
they recall some of those familiar to travellers in North Italy, 
and especially in Venice, where the. wind can be both 
powerful and disagreeable. In colour they may be red or 
buff or whatever is possible with fireclay. They might be 
roughly described as an ordinary chimney-pot placed within 
a shelter with a hollowed top. The top or table is thick 
enough to bear the attacks of the wind and to prevent any 
down-draughts. Give them fair play—.e. avoid grouping 
them on a chimney-top with those of empiric form—and 
there can be no question of their success. Two hundred and 
thirty-eight of them were adopted by the St. Pancras 
Borough Council for artisans’ dwellings, and 413 by the 
Sutton’s Trust for Dwellings in Bethnal Green, although in 
both cases pots of a different kind had been arranged for. 
There are thirty-six of them on the new hotel at Victoria 
Station, and sixty-five on the artisans’ dwellings of the 
London and North Western Railway Company in the Hamp- 
stead Road. Mr. John Leeming looks on the. invention as 
“trebly successful ’’; and that opinion is endorsed by archi- 
tects in all parts of the country. The patentees and makers 
are Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., of Westminster. 
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A CHINESE ENGINEER. 


Tum approaching completion of the Pekin-Kalgan railway’ 
draws attention to the high engineering honours won by its 
chief engineer, Mr. Taotai Jeme Tien-yow, M.Inst.C.E., 
since his graduation from Yale, U.S.A., thirty years ago. 
The work is an exclusively Chinese enterprise, although it is 
understood that the Government’s foreign staff made a recon- 
naissance over the district some years ago. It is 130 miles 
long, and includes some heavy mountain work, nearly a mile 
of tunnelling being required on the Nankua Pass. The largest 
tunnel is 3,570 feet in length. According to Mr. P. H. 
Kent’s ‘‘ Railway Enterprise in China,’’ the effect of this line 
will be to open up the country to the north of Pekin and 
greatly to cheapen, as well as to expedite, the transit of goods 
from the interior to Tientsin. Kalgan is the junction of the 
great caravan routes from the west and from the north, by 
way of which the great bulk of wool and skins from Mongolia 
and the distant province of Kansuh, which form the more 
valuable portion of export cargo from Tientsin, finds its way 
to the foreign market. 

The following account of the work of the chief engineer 
of the line is taken from the World’s Chinese Students’ 
Journal :— 

On his return from abroad Mr. Jeme worked under the 
Imperial Railways of North China for a good many years, 
first as assistant engineer and later as resident engineer. In 
the latter capacity he had to travel to many places in North 
China then untraversed by railroads, and consequently was 
able to acquire much and varied experience in railway con- 
struction. At one time he was stationed in Tongshan, at 
another in Tongku, or in Yangts’un, or in Tientsin, but to 
whichever section he was put in charge he gave satisfaction 
to his chief, Mr. C. W. Kinder, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., the 
general manager and engineer-in-chief of the Northern Rail- 
ways. He saw the completion of the Pekin-Tientsin line and 
the extensions to Shanhaikuan and Newchwang and other 
places. 

When the Chinese Government decided a few years ago 
to construct a line between Pekin and Kalgan, to which it 
was resolved no foreign interference was to be permitted, 
Mr. Jeme was selected for the important post of chief en- 
gineer on the strong recommendation of His Excellency 
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Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai, who was then director-general of the 


railway administration of North China. The practicability 


of this scheme was doubted in some quarters, especially among 
foreigners. Mr. Jeme, however, undertook the task. He 
doggedly and patiently worked on. It is true he had many 
difficulties to surmount, but by the autumn of last year he 
had the satisfaction to report the completion of his line as far 
as Nankau, and the Great Wall will be reached by the end of 
this year, a remarkable achievement considering the tremen- 
dous natural obstacles to be overcome in the pass. At the 
opening ceremony of the railway Mr. Jeme received many 
congratulations for his ability and success. All the news- 
papers of North China, C hinese and foreign alike, eulogised 
his work and services. Nor does he not deserv ve the encomiums, 
for, as pointed out by the Press, when the history of railway 
construction came to be written, Mr. Jeme Tien-yow will be 
remembered as the first Chinese engineer who had been able 
to build a railway and see to its completion without foreign 
assistance and supervision. 

Naturally when his reputation was established railway 
syndicates tried to obtain his services. He was offered the 
post of engineer-in-chief of the Canton-Hankow Railway by 
the Viceroy of the Two Kuangs. But Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai 
could ill spare him from North China, and, instead; recom- 
mended another rising engineer, Mr. Kwong, for the post. 
Mr. Jeme became assistant director of the railway, from 
which position he was promoted to the chief directorship when 
Director Chén Chao-ch’ang was transferred to Manchuria a 
couple of months ago. Mr. Jeme now therefore holds the 
chief position of chief engineer and chief director of the 
Pekin-Kalgan Railway. 

Finally we are glad to hear that Viceroy Yuan Shih-k’ai 
has recommended the throne to confer the degree of Chinshih 
on him. It will be remembered that when the Ministry of 
Education held an examination in Pekin last year of those 
returned students who had studied in foreign countries, he 
assisted the examiners in going over the papers on engineer- 
ing subjects. In Chinese officialdom an aspirant to an office 
must needs have a literary degree in order to entitle him to 
become a regular official. Although Mr. Jeme holds the rank 
of a taotai or intendent of a circuit, he possesses no Chinese 
degree, and the Viceroy’s effort to get him one is for the 


DURESCO 


purpose of putting him on a footing with other regular 
Chinese officials and to signify a recognition by the Chinese 
Governmert of the foreign education of China’s son. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS IN GLASGOW. 


A REPORT has been prepared by Mr. A. B. M’Donald, city 
engineer, Mr. James Laird, valuator, and Mr. James Whit- 
ton, superintendent of parks, for guidance as to how any 
future exhibition in Glasgow could be erected at a lower cost, 
and removed afterwards with greater facility than that of 
1901. These gentlemen recommend that the materials of con- 
struction should, as far as possible, consist of the best quality 
of well-seasoned timber of marketable scantlings and recog- 
nised trade value. Where brickwork has to be resorted to, 
the materials ought to be high-class, hard-burned plastic clay 
bricks only, built in ordinary lime mortar. No cement mortar 
should be used for this purpose. No composition bricks should 
be allowed, as they possess no realisable value, and their 
defects for structural purposes are well known. The use of 
concrete in foundations ought to be prohibited. Brickwork of 
the quality mentioned above would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose, as well as for engine seats and other constructions in 
the machinery section. Heavy timbers might alternately be 
used for this purpose, with complete security, wherever it 
might be found inconvenient to employ brickwork. Concrete 
floors ought not to be allowed. The floors of all the buildings 
should consist of ordinary joisting, clad with 1§ inch white 
Dram flooring boards, not over-nailed. The roofs of the sepa- 
rate buildings would of necessity call for special consideration, 
according to the character of the architectural design, but it 
ought to be an instruction that the steel principals and other 
members should be constructed of such scantlings as are 
usually obtainable as stock sizes. Circular or segmental forms 
of roofing should be avoided as far as possible. The unglazed 
roof coverings should be galvanised corrugated sheeting of a 
fairly heavy quality, as light sheeting is very easily injured 
beyond repair, rendered quite unsaleable, and occasionally 
not worth removal. The foregoing recommendations, incor- 
porated in the instructions to competing architects, will go 
far towards securing an advantageous salvage of the whole 
constructions that may require to be taken away. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Tue session of the School of Architecture at University 
College, London, will begin on October 5, on which day 
students should attend to arrange their courses with Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson. In addition to the regular three- 
year courses for degree and diploma students, there will be 
a special course on Gotvench Medieval Architecture by Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson on Tuesdays at 7.30, beginning on 
October 13. There will also be two design classes conducted 
by Mr. Cyril E. Power, A.R.I.B.A., under the supervision 
of the special visitors, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Ernest Newton, F.R.I.B.A., the Senior Design Class 
meeting on Mondays and Wednesdays at 6.45, beginning on 
October 7, and the Junior Design Class on Mondays and 
Thursdays at 6.45, beginning on October 8. 


THE NEW PATENTS ACT. 


For some months articles have been published in the leading 
American periodicals on the question of the necessity of manu- 
facturing patented articles in Great Britain to preserve the 
validity of patent grants, but, according to the Scientific 
American, most of the information furnished is misleading, 
and most of the conclusions drawn show only too clearly that 
many of those who have undertaken to inform the public 
concerning the requirements are deficient in a knowledge of 
British or general patent practice and in the rules of statutory 
construction. 

The new law in Great Britain authorises any person, after 
the fourth year of the term of a patent, to apply to the comp- 
troller for the revocation of the patent if the patented article 
or process is manufactured or carried on exclusively or mainly 
outside of Great Britain. Under this provision all British 
patentees have been advised to commence at once the manufac- 
ture of their patented articles in Great Britain, whether or 
not the patentee has any trade in that country or whether 
or not there is any real demand for the goods. Undoubtedly 

-it is true that when a British patent is dated more than four 
years ago the articles which are sold under the patent in Great 
Britain should be manufactured in that country, or at least 
the manufacture should mainly be carried on there. Such 
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a case comes directly within the wording of the Statute ; and 
while the comptroller has discretionary power to grant an 
extension of time, it would be foolhardy for a patentee to 
jeopardise his British trade by a failure to comply with the 
requirements. In other cases, such as when the patentee for 
one reason or another has not commenced the sale of the 
patented articles in Great Britain, no necessity can be seen 
for the taking of precautionary measures, although those 
interested should make certain that the goods are at least 
mainly manufactured in Great Britain when the industry 1s 
introduced there after the fourth year of the term of the 
patent, 

There has been a great agitation in diplomatic fields in an 
effort to secure exemptions in favour of citizens of particular 
countries ; but when it is understood that all the principal 
countries are either directly or indirectly accomplishing the 
purpose sought to be attained by the new British Act, it-will 
be realised that there is little prospect of Great Britain’s 
relinquishing her rights. In many. countries manufacture 
must be commenced within a stated time ; and when the pro- 
visions of the laws are compared, Great Britain will be found 
to be much more lenient than some countries which take the 
matter as a personal grievance. In other countries the manu- 
facture at home of the patented as well as a great many other 
goods is indirectly accomplished by tariff laws. Our high 
tariff, for example, accomplishes exactly the same purpose as 
the new British Patent Act ; and our copyright law, exacting 
as it does the requirement that foreign hooké enjoying copy- 
right privileges here must be set and printed in the United 
States, places us much in the same self-protective position 
with regard to literary works. 

When the whole matter is carefully considered the growth 
of the underlying principle of the protection of home in- 
dustries is perceived in the recent enactment. 


Tur Local Government Board will hold an inquiry in 
Sheffield on Wednesday next into an application by the City 
Council for a loan of 119,246/., made up as follows :—Street 
improvements, 80,7581. ; Glossop Road Baths, 11,7571. ; elec- 
tric lighting, 11,000/.; sewerage works, 9,630/.; railway 
sidings (refuse), 3,101/. ; Lady’s Bridge (widening), 35,0001. 
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REED LATHS. 


We published on August 21 a report from an American 
Consul in Sweden on the employment of reeds instead of 
laths for plastering in that country. They are also, it 
appears, adopted in Germany and other countries. The 
Consul at Nuremberg writes :— 

‘“The use of small reeds as a substitute for plastering- 
laths is common in Germany and in other parts of Europe. 
The reeds used in this industry are chiefly imported from 
Hungary by Danube boats, and vary in length from 1 yard to 
24 yards or even more, and from 3 inch to 14 inch in dia- 
meter. The supply in Hungary is said to be abundant, but 
to be decreasing through drainage of swamps. 

‘‘ By means of machinery these reeds are fastened together 
by wires so as to form a continuous mat as wide as the reels 
are long, and which is cut with shears and fastened to walls 
or ceilings in place of laths, In some cases builders requzre 
the matting to be put on double, the aim in this case being 
to have the reeds in the upper mat fall at the interstices in 
the lower mat. The reeds are usually about 4 inch, and the 
connecting wires about 8 inches apart. The wires are usually 
galvanised, and consist of a heavier wire about a millimetre 
(0.0394 inch) in diameter and a lighter wire half this dia- 
meter. The lighter wire, after passing over a reed, is twisted 
three or four times around the heavier wire, and so on, each 
reed thus being kept in place. In some of the machinery 
used the successive twists of the smaller wire around the 
larger are on a line with the centres of the reeds ; while with 
other machines the line is tangent to the circumference of 
the reeds. In the latter case it is as if the reeds were simply 
laid one after another on a straight wire, the smaller wire 
forming the entire loop around the reeds. 

‘“Two classes of machines, power and hand, are in use 
in the Nuremberg district for the manufacture of the matting, 
and the amount of work that can be done with both differs 
very little, being in both cases 250 to 300 square metres (300 to 
359 square yards) per day of ten hours. 

‘“ A gentleman of much experience in this industry states 
that the machinery in his own factory, and in all other 
factories so far as he has knowledge, is defective, in that the 
reeds have to be fed in endwise instead of sidewise by an 
operator standing in front of the machine. If a reed is partly 


broken or is bent or otherwise imperfect, it is difficult to push 
it into proper position. He referred to a Hungarian in- 
ventor who claims to have overcome this difficulty, and who is 
about patenting his invention in the United States. 

‘‘ The reeds as imported retain over practically their entire 
length the lower or sheath part of the leaves. The removal 
of these sheaths is a tedious process done by hand. At the 
present rate of wages in the United States it is doubtful 
whether it would pay to do this work there. 

‘““Reed matting on board cars at the factories in this 
locality sells at about 24 American cents per square metre 
(10.76 square feet).”’ 


THE COOPERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL. 


Amonest the oldest and most successful of the educational 
trusts controlled in whole or in part by the City Guilds, the 
Coopers’ Company’s School ranks prominent. It was founded, 
says the City Press, in the year 1538 by one Nicholas Gibson, 
citizen and grocer, and for many years was under the supreme 
direction of the Coopers’ Company. Now its basis has been 
enlarged, and the Charity Commissioners, under a new 
scheme, exercise authority, although the company still retains 
a close association with the trust. 

At the present time, owing to the success of the school, 
rebuilding is taking place. The institution occupies an im- 
portant site at the corner of Tredegar Square, Bow, and the 
splendid pile of new buildings now in course of erection will 
provide accommodation for 510 scholars. The plans, which 
have been approved both by the Board of Education and by 
the London County Council, show several interesting features, 
which will differentiate the buildings from any other secon- 
dary school in London. Considerable thought and ingenuity 
have been exercised in order to erect the new structure without 
interfering with the continued use of the school during the 
oper ations. This is being done by arranging the new buildings 
round three sides of the existing block. As soon as the new 
buildings are ready the old structure will be demolished, a 
large rectangular playground, which will enjoy the full benefit 
of a south aspect, being left in the centre. 

The site is bounded by Morgan Street, College Road and 
Lichfield Road. The general entrance for the boys will be in 
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Morgan Street, and the principal entrance in College Road, 
adjoining the administration department. Immediately on 
the right is the waiting-room, and next to this the head 
On the left is a room for the storage and 
distribution of books and stationery. The remaining ground- 
floor room on this facade is allotted to the assistant masters. 
Two separate entrances to the large hall, one at each end of 
the block, are provided for the boys, and these lead directly 
from the covered ways adjoining the cloak-rooms. The 
absence of corridors in the building will be noted—the plan 
not only economising space but greatly aiding supervision. 

The hall, which will be one of the finest school halls in the 
kingdom, measures 87 feet by 47 feet. The platform, backed 
by a screen, is placed next to the main entrance, and therefore 
is conveniently situated next to the administrative rooms. 
The class-rooms, of which there are twenty surrounding the 
hall, are on two floors, and will be roofed as flats, to enable 
good lighting to be obtained from the large clerestory 
windows above. The hall will have a coved ceiling with cross 
yaulting, a device enabling the clerestory windows to be of 
considerable height, while the space between the ceiling and 
the roof apex will be utilised in the ventilation scheme. The 
class-rooms are excellently lighted, left-hand lighting in all 
cases being provided. Every class-room will be 12 feet high, 
and all will enjoy uninterrupted daylight and have means of 
ventilation and heating under control. Provision has been 
made for separating the school into a senior and junior 
portion, each having separate entrances adjoining their 
respective cloak-rooms and lavatories, which lie on the route 
of boys entering and leaving the school. As the rooms are 
arranged on the most modern system, separate entrances 
leading to the gangways, with efficient end lighting, all con- 
fusion will be avoided. 

The art department is placed over the western cloak-rooms, 
and provides a room 43 feet by 24 feet, which is mainly top- 
lighted from the north. There is a large art store-room 
adjoining. Balancing the art department over the cloak- 
rooms on the east wing and extending over the covered play- 
ground is placed the gymnasium. ‘This is a fine room, 74 feet 
long by 24 feet wide, and provided with a changing-room, with 
shower-baths. There is also a gallery affording ample space 
for spectators. The science block attached to the existing 


master’s study. 
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school will remain, and be incorporated in the new buildings, 
with the addition of two new-lecture-rooms, a balance-room 
and an optical room. The physical and chemical laboratories 
will each accommodate twenty-six boys, while each of the 
lecture-rooms will seat forty boys for writing. Situated on 


the ground floor, opposite the science building, as a part of the 


flanking block on the east side of the site, is a spacious cross- 
lighted workshop, 52 feet by 24 feet, containing twenty-four 
benches. An instructor’s room is included in the plan. The 
dining-hall is placed over the workshop, and is approached 
from the playground. This room provides accommodation 
for 100 boys. Kitchen premises, devoted entirely to its service, 
adjoin this hall on the same floor, and larder, service-room 
and scullery are attached. The whole of these apartments 
will be lined with white glazed bricks. A lift communicates 
with the tradesmen’s entrance below. There are also a maids’ 
room and a very complete residence for the porter and his 
family, the latter occupying a position at the corner of the 
site convenient to the entrance gates, where supervision will 
be most necessary. 

A ‘‘tuck’’ shop for the boys has not been forgotten, and 
is provided on the ground floor of the kitchen building, being 
approached from the playground. A feature which will add 
considerably to the dignity and architectural effect of the 
buildings is the proposed circular stone colonnade uniting the 
east and west wings at the southern end of the site. This will 
not only screen the playground, but enable some of the trees 
at this end of the site to be preserved. At the northern end 
of the playground, adjoining the main building, a drinking 
fountain is provided. The buildings will be heated through- 
out by atmospheric steam and lighted by electricity. The 
materials being used are red bricks for the external walls 
from the celebrated Wrotham brickfields, with Portland stone 
dressings to the pilasters, windows, doors and cornices. The 
roofs will be covered with green Buttermere slates. The build- 
ings throughout will be of fireproof construction. The general 
contractors are Messrs. James Smith & Sons, of ‘South Nor- 
wood; and the joint architects, Mr. T. Phillips Figgis, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Alan E. Munby, A.R.1I.B.A., 28 Mar- 
tin’s Lane, whose design was awarded the first prize in the 
recent competition instituted by the Board of Governors. 
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BUILDING CODE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


THE report of the Building Code Revision Commission of New 
York has been issued. The Commission has made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the causes and preventives of congestion 
of population in the business districts of the city. There was 
a personal inspection of the downtown business districts which 
has consumed several weeks. 

It is suggested that building be hmited in height either 
on the basis of zones within the city, by a ratio of the width 
of the street, by a system of progressive taxation upon each 


storey above a maximum, or by a flat imitation. The Com- | 


mission recommends that an elevator capacity be provided 
for each building that will, in a fixed time, to be specified as a 
limit in the code, empty the building of all tenants. 

Because of the enormous numbers of persons using the 
streets in the lower part of the city and the proportionate 
increase which will be occasioned by the erection of addi- 
tional high office buildings, the Commission suggests that 
immediate steps be taken to prohibit all vehicular traffic 
within certain hours on all main passenger streets south of 
Chambers Street. 

During the last five years, the Commission reports, offices 
accommodating 33,251 persons have been erected below 
Chambers Street. These have in nearly every case been from 
fifteen to twenty-three storeys high. The assessed values of 
the sites occupied by these buildings have increased nearly 
15 per cent., much greater than the increase in the value of 
other sites where smaller buildings have been erected. 

The sanitary conditions and the conditions of light in these 
high buildings were specially investigated by Dr. John Hill, 
who found that the gloom cast by high buildings darkens not 
only the buildings opposite, but also the offices in the same 
building. Along Lower Broadway all offices have to be lighted 
artificially, except between nine o’clock in the morning ard 
three o’clock in the afternoon, while along Exchange Place, 
for instance, there is direct sunlight for only two hours a day. 
High buildings, the report continues, raise the temperature of 
the streets and diminish the natural draught. 

A careful analysis of the development of office buildings 
during the years 1903-7 shows that, despite the provisions of 
office space below Cortland Street and Maiden Lane to accom- 
modate 30,287 persons, this was only 34 per cent. of the total 


office accommodations for 13,937 persons, or, 17,74 per cent. of 
the whole, were provided between Twenty-third and Forty- 
second Streets, while the district between Forty-second and — 
Highty-sixth Street office buildings were erected to accom-— 
modate 35,180 persons, or nearly 40 per cent. These figures 
indicate that the office section is drifting northward. 

On the area now occupied by office buildings below 
Chambers Street, where there are at present accommodations 
for 189,459 persons, and with an office level of fifteen storeys, 
there will be room for 222,407 occupants, an increase of 94,000, — 
which would probably not be demanded for a period of from 
twelve to fifteen years. With the office level at twenty storeys 
there will be accommodations for 285,137 occupants. In this 
district there has been no addition to the factory space. 

The necessity for repairing substructures in the district 
occupied by high buildings has caused the tearing up of the 
streets, to the hardship of passers-by, especially in some places 
where 35,000 perscns pass a given point in a single day. In 
1907 Wall Street between Broadway and South Street was torn 
up for an aggregate of 564 days, and the same condition 
obtained on many other streets. 


Tur Manchester tramways committee have decided to 
recommend the City Council to obtain powers to run “ track- 
less trolley cars.’’ They have done so on the advice of the 
deputation which went to inspect the working of such cars 
in German cities. The trackless tram does not run on rails, © 
but has wheels like a motor-omnibus; on the other hand, its 
motor-power is electric, and is derived from an overhead 
trolley wire. 

Tue Home Office recently acquired an extensive area of 
land at Rampton, near Retford, for the erection of a Govern- 
ment establishment. 
intention is to build a criminal lunatic establishment. The 
estate is being laid out. Well-sinking has commenced and 
road-making will be immediately proceeded with. ‘The esta- 
blishment is intended to accommodate 900 inmates, and the 
buildings will cover 11 acres. There will also be 100 
cottages for the attendants. The village of Rampton is near 
the Trent, three miles from Leverton Station on the Great 
Central Railway. 1 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
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and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


_| FREDK. BRABY & CO.), Ltd... Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of imterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, F.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


Ft 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, H.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Biackxproot.—Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on apph- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Carpirr.—Noy. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Lisspon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 


Preston.—Dec. 19.—The visiting committee of the County 
Asylum at Whittingham desire designs from Lancashire 
architects for a new annexe to hold 700 pauper lunatics. 
Premiums of 100/., 501. and 25/. Deposit 5/. 5s., returnable. 
Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to the committee, 8 Lime 
Street, Preston. 


Romrorp (EssEex).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


W HITEHAVEN.—Nov. 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- 
tary school and caretaker’s- cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). ‘Plan and conditions from Mr, W. D. P. Field, 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLITHWAITE.—Oct. 12.—For erection of 
Allithwaite, near Kents Bank, Lancs. Messrs. 
Brundrit, A.R.I.B.A., County Square, Ulverston. 

BartporoucH.—Oct. 10.—For extension of Council 
school and Master’s house. Deposit ll. ls. Mr. G. H. 
Widdows, architect, County Education Office, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 

Brruince.—Oct. 13.—For 
Council Offices, Billinge, near Wigan. 
lington, surveyor, Billinge, Wigan. 

BrsHop AucKLAND.—Oct. 12.—For secondary school. The 
Education Architect’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Braprorp.—For new wheelwrights’ workshops in Bow- 
land Street. Mr, H. Hardaker, architect, Ivegate Chambers, 
New Ivegate, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—Oct. 12.—For various tenders required in ex- 
tension of cooking depot at Green Lane school. The City 
Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

Busuey (HeErts).—Oct. 16.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Merry Hill County Council School at Bushey, 
Herts. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county sur- 
veyor, Hatfield. 

CoLCHESTER.—Oct. 
Royal Grammar School. 
Town Hall, Colchester. 

Consetr.—Oct. 14.—For works required in extension of 
cellars at Stirling Castle Inn. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect 
and surveyor, Consett, Durham. 


house at 
Settle & 


erection of roller shed at 
Mr. Alfred Dar- 


10.—For extension of Colchester 
Deposit 57. Mr. H. C. Wanklyn, 


Crosscanonpy.—Oct. 9.—For erection of boundary wall in 
the Crosscanonby Churchyard extension. Crosscanonby 
Vicarage, Cumberland. 


Croypon.—Oct, 12.—For the following works for the 
Guardians of Croydon Union, viz., erection of additions to 
the infirm block No. 2 (Contract A), at the rear of the 
Workhouse, Quéen’s Road; erection of a new children’s 
home (Contract B), at rear of the Workhouse ; erection of 
additions to the Workhouse (Contract C). Deposit 107. 10s. 
Mr. Henry Berney, architect, 104 George Street, Croydon. 


Dar.ineton.—Oct. 15.—For works required in additions 
and alterations to offices of the Poor Law Union. Messrs, 


‘Hoskins & Brown, architects, Court Chambers, Darlington. 


Dusiin.—Oct. 19.—For two four-rooried gatekeepers’ 
cottages, in masonry, between Armagh and Keady ; masonry 
tank-house at Keady ; one four-roomed gatekeeper’s cottage at 
Drumelay Crossing, near Enniskillen. Deposit1s. each. The 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland), Mr. W. H. 
Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 

DurHam.—Oct. 20.—For alterations and improvements at 
Flint Hill, Marley Hill Colliery, Croxdale, and Hetton 
Girls’ and Infants’ Council schools; Mr. F. E. Coates, 
A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 

East anp West Wuorutron.—Oct. 13.—For enlarging 
and improving East and West Whorlton Council school. 
Deposit 2]. 2s. Apply by October 3. Mr. ©. Williams, 
secretary to education committee, The Moothall, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Escuester.—Oct. 10.—For building a house at Low West- 
wood. Separate tenders, viz. mason, plastering, joinering, 
slating, &c., or for whole. Mr. R. Fenwick, Earsdon House, 
Ebchester, co. Durham. 

Kprsom.—Oct. 13.—For erection of iron and glass 
verandah at Epsom Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. Alick G, 
Ebbutt, clerk, Epsom. 

Frimiey.—Oct. 14.—For erection of cottage hospital 
(local builders only), Messrs. H. R. & B. A. Poulter, London 
Road, Camberley. 

GILLINGHAM.—Oct. 14.—For repairs, &c., 
hall, Church Street. 
Gillingham, Kent. j 

GLantTon.—Oct. 23.—For demolishing existing offices and 
erecting new latrines, &c., at Glanton schools. The School- 
master, the School House, Glanton, Alnwick. 

Guossop.—For works required in connection with new 
Conservative club and shops, Norfolk Street. Messrs. John 
Eaton, Sons & Cantrell, architects, Stamford Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. ; 

HensincGHAM.—Oct, 15.—For erection and completion of 
seven cottages. Mr. J. 8. Stout, architect and surveyor, 
36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. ‘ 


of the vestry 
Mr. J. W. Peachell, vestry clerk, 
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Huti.—Oct. 12.—For erection 
Craven Street. Deposit 21. 2s. 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Tistneron.—Oct. 10.—For restoration of tower and 
other repairs to St. Michael’s Church, Ilsington, Devon. 
Messrs. E. H. Harbottl & Son, architects, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

TRELAND.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a fever hospital at 
Galway, for the Guardians. Deposit 2/. Mr. Robert F. 
Mullery, clerk, Workhouse, Galway. 

Lereps.—Oct. 17.—For erection of transformer chamber 
(overground) in Kast Street» Mr. H. Dickinson, manager of 
the department, 1 Whitehall Road, Leeds. 


Mancunster.—Oct. 10.—For erection of infants’ school 
and alterations and additions to existing Southall Street 
Municipal school, Cheetham ; also for alterations and addi- 
tions at Bank Meadow Municipal school, Ardwick ; and for 
erection of infants’ school, and for alterations and additions 
to existing Ardwick Municipal schools, Hyde Road, Man- 
chester, for the Manchester Education Committee. Deposit 
9]. 2s. each. The Accountant, Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

Mancuester.—Oct. 12.—For construction 
urinal in Ogden Street, Ardwick. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Mancuester.—Oct. 13.—For plastering walls of cottage 
hospital at Withington workhouse. Deposit 1l. 1s. Messrs. 
Charles Clegg & Son, architects, 31 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester. 

Mancuester.—Oct. 14.—For erection of twelve-stalled 
stable, loft, cart sheds, outbuildings and boundary wall at 
vefuse destructor, Nell Lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Deposit 
iJ. The Surveyor to Withington Committee, Town Hall, 
West Didsbury. 

NorrrmneHam.—Oct. 14.—For alterations to chemical and 
physical laboratories and conversion of existing gymnasium 
into chemical laboratory at High Pavement Secondary School, 
Stanley Road. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city 
architect, Guildhall. 

_ Prymovru.—Oct. 17.—For erection and completion of 
horse slaughter-house at Prince Rock. Deposit 1/. in cash. 


of infants’ school, 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 


of public 
The Cty 


Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Plymouth. 

Seaton Carew (Durwam).—Oct. 14.—For erection of 
rocket life-saving apparatus house, with watch-room, at 
Seaton Carew. The Coastguard Station, Hartlepool. 

SEDGEFIELD.—Oct. 12.—For alterations and additions to 
houses in Front Street, Sedgefield, Durham. Deposit 10s. 
Mr. T. W. Thubron, Front Street, Sedgefield. 

Suerrretp.—Oct. 12.—For reconstruction and additions 
to Meersbrook Tannery Estate, Heeley, Sheffield. Messrs. 
Empsell & Clarkson, architects, Exchange Buildings, Brad- 
ford. 

STANTON-UNDER-BarDoNn (Lurcs.).—Oct. 10.—For erection 
of new elementary school to accommodate 150 children, 
together with out-offices, drainage, and other works connected 
therewith. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Harding & Topott, 
architects, Hotel Street, Leicester. 

Troon.—Oct. 10.—For erection and completion of Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church at Plantation, near Troon, Corn- 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Uxsripen.—Oct. 14.—For re-erection of iron hospital 
block at smallpox hospital, Yeading Lane, Hayes, Middle- 
sex. Mr. William L. Eves, architect, 54 High Street, 
Uxbridge. 

WAKEFIELD.—Oct. 15.—The West Riding Education 
Committee invite whole or separate tenders in connection 
with Thorpe Salvin Provided School, vza Worksop—altera- 
tions and additions: builder, painter, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, asphalter. Catcliffe Provided School, 
via Sheffield—repairs and improvements: joiner and 
plumber. Woodsetts Provided School, via Rotherham— 
alterations, &c.: builder, joiner, slater, plumber, painter, 
asphalter. Treeton Provided School, via Rotherham—new 
heating chambers: builder, joiner, slater, painter, plumber; 
no heating engineer. Deposits 1l. each. Mr. J. Vickers 
Edwards, county architect, Wakefield. 

Watrs.—Oct. 10.—For restoration of upper portion of 
Bangor-is-y-Coed church tower. Mr. W. J. Mackenzie, Cross 
Lanes, near Wrexham. 


W ates.—Oct. 17.—For works at following Council schools, 
for Monmouthshire education committee, viz.:—(1) Exten- 
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sions and alterations, new playgrounds and other work at the : — 
Tynewydd Council school, Newbridge ; (2) asphalting play- TENDERS. 


grounds, matchboarding ceilings and other repairs to the 


Troedrhiwgwair Council school, near Tredegar ; (3) asphalt- BARKING. 
ing playgrounds at Garnyrerw Council school, Blaenayon; | For laying second portion of the Upney Valley sewer. Mr. 
(4) blocking floors at St. Dials Council school, Cwmbran ; C. F, Dawson, surveyor; Mr. R. A. Lay, assistant sur- 
(5) repairs at Pontllanfraith Council school. Mr. C, Dauncey, veyor, : 
secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. Russell : : f é ; ; . £2,220 19 5 
Watxs.—Oct. 17.—For a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, Kimber ; : : : F : é 1,617 110 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit Pedrette é, , ; : 1,191 18 11 
3l. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. Wakeling . c ; } 3 : : 1,184 17 
Wates.—Oct. 20.—For erection of bank premises and two D.T. Jackson. , Vi gis . . 1,025 5 0 
shops adjoining in Quay Street, Ammanford. Deposit 21. 2s. Taylor . . . : . . 1,020 5 ii 
Mr. Arthur 8. Williams, M.S.A., architect, Llandilo. W.d.Jackson .  .  . 979 2 2 
Warcop.—Oct. 14.—For artificers’ works required in ae ag & Co. . 5 : : : ne 7 1 
building extensions and other work to Warcop Hall, Westmor- a S & eC, ; 2 é : : i aedelg : 
land. Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. - eps aa me : Sie: 879 10 0 
Wiean.—Oct. 14.—For erection of sanitary conveniences MacLean & C6) 873 14 8 
a pier e A ee yt oo Market Hall. The Borough Jurram, East Ham (ateeniae ; ; 845 18 10 
ngineer, King Street Wes igan. 5 
WiILMsLow.—Oct. 26.—For erection of Council schools CHISWICK. 
to accommodate 700 scholars, at Wilmslow, Cheshire. De- | For alterations to the Packhorse and Talbot public-house, 
posit 21. 2s. Apply by October 9 to Mr. Herbert H. Brown, High Road. Mr. W. Cattcort, architect, 57 Birkbeck 
architect, 17 Dickinson Street, Manchester. Beak Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 
WoopHovusr.—Oct. 10.—For erection of manse at Wood- Builders. 
house, near Sheffield. Mr. James Totty, architect and sur- eles A ; | 81,554 “Om 
veyor, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. Fensonk ; ; ; ; 1531 0 0 
Sparksman : : : é 1,505 0 0 
Courtney & Vainoeitne : , : " 1,497 0 0 
Tue Essex education committee have approved a scheme ee ae ; 4 q : ; , eae ; ; 
for the evection of two one-storey Council schools at Stanford- ieee ns Co , , ; : ; ; 1456 Om 
le-Hope for 240 boys and 240 girls respectively. Mr. Millman & Geka 3 : ; : ; 1449 0 0 
Shiner has been instructed to prepare detailed plans for Te ae Gd lo : ‘ : 3 : ae of 
g r child, ere. ot a ; ; ; , 
buildings which must not cost more than 101. per c Binmndess ' ; ; 1.407 0 0 
Amone the articles in the current issue of ‘“ Harper’s Bendon : : ; ; . 2 1,529 0 0 
Monthly Magazine ”’ is one of a highly instructive character Cooper : ‘ : i : ‘ ; 1,318" 0 
entitled ‘“‘The Earth as a Magnet,” by F. A. Black, with 
illustrations, showing the vagaries of the magnetic needle COLCHESTER. 
at different periods and at different places on the earth’s | For erection of superstructure of lunatic asylum, Colchester. 
surface. Warine & WHITE (accepted) , : . £191,545 -0n 


MARTIN EARLE & CO.. Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROGHESTER KENT 
WNDON OFFICE [$9-DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT. is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NI E 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS HAgiiay 


COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRICHTON : 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, mand in all the principal Colonial-and import Markets. Bnetoe for | 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREE. arg? or mall quantities oo 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., zuarant 


eed to he absolutely free from Kentlieh Rag or any other deleterinus arutteration. 


TUOUNSTALILS 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 
Se ee OT EEE SE Sales laos 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work, | 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Sai 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples,. Prices, and References on: eg geutage 


TUNSTALL & Cars eee 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Oct. 9, 1908.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DERBY. | LONDON. 
For the erection of an elementary school on the Kedleston For erection of seven cottages in Pitman Street, Camberwell. 
ae Heason ¢,ucal aeeeae e £2,349 0 0 
Pree & BaILey, Derby (accepted) £12,879 0 0 Coleman & Co. . . ‘ : ‘ ; 2,293 19 0 
EBBW VALE. or Bros. . . F : ieee : Aa a : 
For erecting a surgery and certain alterations at Beaufort Re ee Segre ; ; } 2179 0 0 
for Ebbw Vale Doctors’ Fund Committee. Mr. H. F CT. Thorne 2097 0 0 
Waters, architect, Ebbw Vale. Shiner sear 2, 062 0 0 
Bevan £837 0 0 Webster & Son 2,046 0 0 
Watkins : : : ; 569 12 0 King & Son. 2,022 0 0 
Morean, Beaufort (accepted) 503 2 6 R. & E. Evans 1,998 0 0 
Davies & Co. ete? 498 18 0 Williams : 1,989 0 0 
ILFORD. Thompson Bros. . 1,909 : 5 
For alterations and additions to school in Beehive Lane. Mr. Jacobs 1,883 
C. J. Dawson, architect, Ilford. Bolen Pate Mate 
: 4 ; Maeers 15800020 
Parrrivce Bros., Romford (accepted) . £640 0 0 RU crhiate el cit : 1,777 0 0 
LEYTON. Pryce & Son 1,750 OO 
For construction of underground conveniences in Lea Bridge Gale 1,659 0 0 
Road. Mr. Witi1am Dawson, engineer. Douglass : ; : ‘ : 1,645 9 0 
Kirk & Randall . Rey stacaty Oy) EOF ON as eee Ree ee 
Ce cs a ee «(1630.0 0 nee Se : tN : : code de 
Rowley Bros. 1552 0 0 OROUGH ENGINEER (accepted) . ; ‘ ; 
Shurmur & Sons . 1,440 0 O | For reconstructing the drainage system at the casual wards, 
eat eee : . Wincott Street, Kennington, 8.E. 
ao ) Wheeler & Co. £450 0 0 
Manders : . . . : . . 1,355 ikey (Re! Ricks & Cushion 430 4 4 
Nicgutineats, Albert Embankment, S.E. Glendinning . 410 0 0 
(accepted) 1,347 0 0 Thomas & Edge 397 0 0 
For making-up, kerbing and paving private streets. Mr. Doulton & Co. 5125502 0 
Witt1am Dawson, M.I.C.E., engineer. Bragg & Sons 507-30 <0 
Free & Sons. £2,180 12 9 Webb & Co, 299 0 0 
Adams , 217617 9 Castle Bros. _ 297 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. 2,160 3 10 Weibking & Co. 295 0 0 
Coxhead 2.068 0 0 Crabb & Son : 295 0 0 
Seymour & Hanson 2 O02. tS, £1 He & HH. FF. Higgs: 279 0 0 
Anderson 1,982.3 2 Barrett Bros. . iar 2) @ 
‘Manders 1,959 10 0 Deacon & Son wee wee ie Seem COS aN oaeae 
McLean & Co. . , : , ; LOS D 2 Jenninas, Lrp., Lambeth Palace Road, 8.E. 
Gippons, Leytonstone (accepted). 1,899 7 6 (accepted) . . Son coon tOne C 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


bg 2 
Lithographers 
Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
aA FETTER LANE, E.C. aA 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


WwW. FE. STANLEY & CO... Ltdes 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Tribrach, London.” 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


TS mew 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


t (Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F-R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘*EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


LIFTS aw HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


LIGHTNING Well made in strong Zinc 
CONDUCTORS. throughout. 

“ Adapted to any style of 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Architecture. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “* FURSE, NorrineHaM.” 


nn 


HARD BLUE SI 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


P Tele, Address : 
“ Ventilator, Halifax." 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & G0., LID., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


“SAMSON” 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF rf SO LID “oe 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING)|] BRAIDED gs eect 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. OF the - 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. SASH $$) Horie 


s< 
SS of the ordinary 
@ so-called “* best,’ 
ot sash lines at prac- 
tically THE SAME 
PRICE, 


IT 18. SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


lent Steel Selfconfained |. 
CeakRooni Qrrice irinas 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMARG #. IT 18_USED by the Best 
PIVOT ea . Builders. i 
.~) 
WM. E. PECK & GO. 


+ (Incorp.), 


DON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
rn 
LONDON—continwed. ROTHESAY. | 
For providing and laying creosoted yellow deal and Aberdeen | For widening Albert Place. ; Mr. J. B. Bropim, engineer, 
granite carriageway paving (with cement concrete founda- 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
tions) at Lea Bridge Road. Mr. Norman Scoraim, ee os 220 a 0 
engineer, : urray : ; : ; : fs : ; 
Blomfield. . . . . . . 84,795°0 0 | Stark Sons . . . | [0] 
Muirhead & Co... : sens gg GE Om Kennedy .  .  . «0 
Porter rE as EE, Hh). 15 Young ee 
Anderson . ; fave : ; 4,214 13 8 Lawson . . . . . . . 2,220 0 0 
The Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) . 4,036 0 5 Goldie & Sons. . : ; : : 2,149 3 10 
The Improved Wood Pavement Co. . : ortsjeve) (Al (6) BMiett: <- . . . . . . : 2,000 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. 1 SS Ae ears Sear as Jackson. hee - 1.) Lea 
Manvers, Leyton Green, Leyton, E. (ac- Kinnear, Moodie & Co. . : . 1,781 te 
cepted) ’ 3,827 2 3 Harurpay, Lrp., Rothesay (accepted) . ; 1,744 18 3 


Brebner & Co. . : : ‘ . 1,527 -Giaao 


For kerbing, channelling, &c., in Forest Hill Road. For widening and extension of Albert Pier in Greenheart 


Fry Bros. . : ; : : . - £113 2 3 timber construction, or, as an alternative, in reinforced 
Jerram . . : . . . . . 115 0 6 concrete construction. Mr. J. B. Bropz, engineer, 
Mowlem & Co. : : : : ‘ : 109 -0 0 Glasgow. 
Prentis 5 : : : . . . pie ; ; Altera in 
Etheridge : : ; ; : ; ; ; einforced 
K. & E. Iles . : : : : : . 106 6 5 Const tnd Consens 
Anderson | oo.) = 9) 2s i Green Coder Stark & Sons. . . ,£5,06816 1 269171909 
Wheeler & Co. f ‘ : Z : ; 100° 12.52 ost ok ; ‘ . 4,850 1 8. 3,38616 2 
Killingback & Co. . ; F : : E Sho} ais) +) Young, Ltd. . ; : . 4,781 "ONG eo. 
Woodhams & Sonsisusps) (7c 35 sD MOC RR ihe %. Co... . 3,467 14 7 
Hobman 45:Co.! 5 22) We Sats oe Bae DL) th all Kennedy . ..  . 4, 4,629 902 0 ap7enee 
Pearce, Forest Hill (recommended) : . 86 14 0 Kinnear, Moodie & Co. - 4,570 19 6. .5)454)52ee 
Lawson : : , . 4,480 0 0 6,175 0 0 
NORTH OWERSBY. J. & W. Stuart : «| 450° 708tS ees 4,604 2 7 
For erection of Wesleyan Chapel and Sunday-school, stable Haturpay, Lrp., Rothesay 
and coach-house. "Msn ET eee & CHAPMAN, archi- (accepted) : : - 6,741 15 4 4,536 5 9 
tects, Sheffield. Somerville & Co. . : ; — 4,125 0 0 
Marshall & Topliss : : : : . £959 15 6 
Stamp . : : Sees : 922 0 0 
Holmes & Richardson . : : : : 898 10 0 
McGinnis, Market Rasen, Lincs. (accepted) . 650 0 0 SOUTH UIST. 
For erection of school and houses. Mr. Jonn WEDDERSPOON, 
RAYLEIGH. architect, Inverness, : 
For the erection of a school for 240 boys at Rayleigh, Essex. D. & J. Macdougall . : : 5 . 2£2,790- 6a 
F, & W. Wiiimort, Ilford (accepted) . 22,705 0 0 Bain, Lochmaddy (accepted) . : : 2,152 308 


‘Jie BATH STONE FIRMS [1D €2== 
BATH. & PORTCAND-QUARRY-OWNERS 
“FOR HARDENING 4A pate WATERPROOFING, e) 


JAONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWNS, 
CORNGRIT, 


es & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


HART RA, 
4ND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 


MOT WAR Warthonine Peli 
‘a S.WR. Nine Elms” 


\ 


HEAD OFFices- 223, BATIL Cae aun 
@ ELEcTRICs || | rs : 
| Litts | HYDRAULIC. | A. SMITH & STEVENS 
an 


BATTERSEA, 
We are one of the oldest estae H @ 
blished makers in London, y 
Before placing your order, () ik Sts 
may we submit Estimates? 
Vincent Ropers 


HEATING exe 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for L a E D S ! 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c, a 


Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


Tele. No. 2141. 
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_ SUMMERTOWN. TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 
For the first portion of Summertown Church. Mr. A. Marvon | for erection of two cottages. Messrs. Waker & WALKER 
Mowsray, architect, 117 St. Aldate’s Street, Oxford. ahi tee , Wish 1 mare Or ; 
Goddard & Sons . : ; . Me ae eabearsta\o) 0) architects, Wisbech. 


0 
Re ee |. 11,503!) 7 fox ROoden shee ae a £410 0 0 
Bosher, Sons & Co. . ‘ ; J i 10,707 18 0 Johnson & Son : : , : : 2 g05 15 0 
Bowman & Sons , : : : : 10,582 0 0 West ; ‘ E i : : : ; 3650000 
a wae i : ; : : ; meee ObSG Flood . : , : , ; : F 360 0 O 
arnsley & Sons . : ; : . 148 0 0 Walno: 

Webster & Cannon . ; ; p : 10,146 0 0 gan! Cc ( ; i ; i ; ; on * ; 
ee eee. 2% (10,047), 0 0 BEDEB. OY S50 se rite i ae 
ye ec.) 9,975 +0) 0 Bondi joo ee ra A aaa mae Ob? 
Chessum & Sons ; ! : ; : 9850 9 5 Tann & Jonnson, Walsoken, Wisbech (ac- 

Pattinson ; ; : : : : 0.83190 7.0 cepted) 5 : ; : F ; ; S200", 0 
a, eh eet & es i e ri For yee. oe scart Messrs. WaLKER & WALKER, 
Moss'& Sons . : : : : ; 9,698 7 2 arcnivects, Wisbech. 

Kingerlee & Sons. , : ‘ , 9,645 10 0 Barnes & Co. . : : . . . . £355 0 0 
Parnell & Son . : : : 2 k 9,631 11 0 Renaut Bros. . : : ; : , : 350° 0 0 
Bloxham : : : A : j E 9,622 0 0 Reeder . ; : : } : f ; 344-0 O 
Flint — : ; : . : : 9,454 0 0 Tann & Johnson . : , é : : 343 0 0 
Hutchins & Son ; : : ‘ 9,445 0 0 White 339 0 0 
Hunt & Sons. : ; : : j O260R Onn O Flood ‘ ; : i ; : ; 

Franklin Bros. . 4 : 4 ‘ : 9,021 0 0 4 eae : e : : : : ; : 337 0 0 
Henson & Son hci eee Se 8,910 0 0 Parker, \. ae poSiprh ae ania daa ada pee ae Oe 
Wootpripcr & Simpson, Oxford (ac- Bone. : , , ‘ 309 0 0 
~ cepted) : : : : 7,865 16 6 OvutweEtt, Wisbech (accepted) : 4 : 297 0 0 

SUNDERLAND. 


For alterations and new shop fronts to 113 High Street. 


Messrs. W. & T. R. Mrutpury, architects, Sunderland. URMSTON. 
ie Pe eas eee he For street works in Manor Avenue and Windermere Road. 
TICK : - c = . Mr. J. He surve ° 
eee BBA 26 1102 15 6 a we wa 
Ranken ‘ 4 . ; , 330 00 920 +O 0) W oodfine . . . . . . . £1,418 15 7 
Snowden ie oor 0 196 17.) 0 Naylor & Sons fie" 50) 0c 2 shaaeguineie 4005). 0:5°0 
Blackett & Son : : : Solace. 0 Ligie Oe. 0 Starkey : F 4 : , : 4 1,289 6 4 
Wilkinson : ; : : $2004, Ony Os 224".0. 0 Kearsley & Co. . , : : : ; 1,273 14 10 
Me SL vies ut OF |) Randall} 56) 2 ae eee 1,257 5 5 
aa eno B17 1° |) Johnson’ & Hindley om 2 cy eee cue 6 
eee, Saaeeerioer( O' 234 11 0 Swarr & Sons (accepted for part) . a Ltt 1OR 9 
Crrrey & CHariton, Sunder- WortHIneton (accepted for part) . ‘ 1,109 18 6 
land (accepted) . : : 278 0 0 1909 0 0| Clarke 5 : : : , : ; 1,106 5 8 


SSS 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, | 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— Sole Preprietors and Manufacturers, 


| The G d Wal i | E ae a 
The Grooved Wall Paver Co» JQHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


SSS 
ERNEST MILNER, «reget ece 
- Frchitectural Photographer, pain eer ico: iii FO) 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, SW. __scrsonons: oot Tosores 
BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘* QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. - 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
London, S.E. 
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y 
EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) [2] 


In BRASS, BRONZE,, and other Alloys, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
. WALES. WEMBLEY. 
For the erection of a new Council school to accommodate 500 For making-up second portion of Eagle, Roa i Mr, Ceca 
scholars at Shotton, in the parish of Hawarden, for the R. W. Cuapman, surveyor. 
Flintshire education committee. Mr. Samvurn Evans, Killingback & Co. . oie £1,617. Oe 
county surveyor. Jageard 4 ‘ ; é : : : 1,556 0 0 
Probert , 3 : ; : : » 0,072 24. 8 S. Gibbons . : 2 ‘ ; oe 1,535 17 9 
Parker Bros. 3 : : ’ ; 6,545 0 0 Wheeler & Co, . : . 5 ; . . 1,445 10°38 
Gostain’& Sons. 2 eh er eee ogee " a WeDrakes., .-  -40 7 ee Dae | ; : 
dams : ; ; : ; 
one : , “ 6,300 0 0 0. T. Cathouse i } ‘ f 1,249 0 0 
ughes & Stirling : : : : : 5,991 0 0 
Nira ee 5.956 16 0 W.&C, French . : ; : : : 1,248 18 2 
aps pg ‘ : ; ; , .. Champniss & Co. : : ' : : 1,243 0 0 
Griffiths . . . . : : : 5,896 0 0 Adamant Stone . : = -  L24s 30g 
Kelly & Bro, : : : ; : 5,869 0 0 Parry ; Victoria Stone , : ‘ , 1,243 0 0 
Blane & Sons . : ; , 4 rae « <0) 8) ee Stone . : , ; ‘ 1,228 0 0 
Spencer : : : : g ; : 5.770. 20. 8 Free & Sons, Ltd. : : : ; , 1,222 16eG 
Williams -. : , 5,753-15 4 sy 0 Ltd. ; : ; : ae : : 
Valerie owlem & Co., : : : ’ ; 
Hee Rerarrnedi res Visa a ; 4 Brumuen (accepted). . . . a l6Qmomal 
Greenhalgh & Co. : 5,473 0 O > 
Wricut & Sons, Hawarden Cacoemten) : 5,395 0 0 bee 
For erecting four pairs of semi-detached houses, Holgate 
For street works in Llanbradach, Caerphilly. Mr. Atrrep Gardens Estate. Mr. J. C. Procrmr, A.R.1B.A., 
O. HARPER, surveyor. Cabinet Chambers, Basinghall Street, Leeds. 
Burton: . : , A ; . ; . £04779 5 Bryant & Sons . : . : , . £3,219 250m 
G. Li Mogan’ 77) Os er ee ee ey Naylor 5 8 ge 
Webb & Son”. 2. eS aeeae Ae mesoaei ewer eaeeeten 1%. re 
Shepherd & Co. . ; ‘ ; , i 2,590 0 0 
W. J. Morgan ‘ : J ; , ; tehil(eyy Lee 7 Raven. é 2578 1:9 
Collins & Co. , c ; : . 808 19: 0 Pottage Broeecde : , : , 2.577 13 tae 
Rourter, Barry (accepted) ©  . : : 167 07.20 Smithers). : ; : f ; ; 2,517 4% 
For erection of forty houses on Mile Field, Tredegar, for the eae ; ; : te a 
Tredegar Workmen’s Building Society. Mr. A. F. Wzss, Usher ; ‘ : ‘ 2,410 9 0 
architect, Blackwood. Brrou, York (accepted) : : : ‘ 2,508 3 5 
Newcombe : : : : : L200 a0 Rochester . ; ; ; : : 2,320.) eat 
Vodden & Lee. . . ° : ’ 10,640 0 0 SSE eee 4 
Bell. : ; : 10,400 0 0 A PARISH meeting held at Byfleet, Surrey, have approved 
PassMoRE & PERKIN 8, Blackwood, Mon. a drainage scheme submitted by Messrs. Elliot & Brown, of 
(accepted) . 4 : : Pu 10,040 0 0) Nottingham, and which is estimated to cost 24,0001. 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. | 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE -DECORATIONS. | 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. -. . MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. c 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 
: ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. | 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. - = Established 1870. 


MODERN B UILDING SPECIA Li TIES. 


8-18 feet in length, 4 feet wide. 
C0 i Pf > 0 AR For CEILINGS and WALLS. 
INTERIOR USE ONLY. : 


QUICKER, BETTER, AND CHEAPER THAN LATH AND PLASTER. 
CAN BE PAPERED, PAINTED, AND DISTEMPERED AS SOON AS FIXED. 


ALSO 
ET. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 
-VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes. 
LAMINATED | WATERPROOF PANELS. for Painting. 


For Samples and Cevtlen inne apply: 


~MACHIN & KOENIG, 17. & js. Roscoe Street, London, EG. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
As one of the directors of Ripolin, Ltd., was a member of the 
jury of the Franco-British Exhibition, the exhibit of 
*“Ripolin’’ was naturally hors concours ; otherwise the award 
of the jury can easily be anticipated. 

Unver the direction of Messrs. Lee & Farr, architects, 
Slough, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, embrac- 
ing the latest patent “ air-pump’’ ventilators, has been 
applied to the new elementary Council schools, Slough. 

Messrs. W. C. Martin & Co., electrical engineers, of 
Glasgow, have secured the electrical contracts for three new 
liners being constructed for the Orient Steam Navigation 
Company. 

- Messrs. E. A. Brown & Co., of the Collyhurst Wireworks, 
Manchester, have secured a contract from the War Office for 
wire fireguards. 

Messrs. Stantey-Barrerr & Driver, architects and 
surveyors, have removed to larger and more central offices 
in 20 High Holborn, W.C. 

We have received from the Heatly-Gresham Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of Letchworth, and 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
copies of their lists B and E. The B list shows complete 
electric lighting sets for country house installations, and 
list E is more particularly devoted to particulars of their 
patent oil engines. 

Awotuer self-propelled appliance for the London Fire 
Brigade has just been put into service. It is a petrol motor 
escape van and combined ‘‘ first-aid’’ fire engine, and is 
the first of three such machines ordered from Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons. It can attain a speed of twenty mies an 
hour on the level, and is capable of negotiating any hill in 
the London district. The ‘‘first-aid’”’ cylinder, which is 
worked by compressed air, holds 35 gallons, and discharges 
through 180 feet of special rubber hose coiled on a hydraulic 
reel. 

Tun Ratner Safe Company, Ltd., have been informed of 
a determined attack upon one of their safes (No. 4, list 3 im- 
proved) at the premises of the Heywood Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. The burglars partly turned the safe on the 
stand, evidently with the intention of attacking it from the 

~ back, but on finding that the back corners were bent solid, 
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they abandoned this method, ‘and attacked the door with great 
violence, They broke the handle and attempted to pick the 
lock, but they only succeeded in slightly damaging it, so that 
the key would not unlock the safe, but the Ratner workman 
soon put that right. The attack failed at every point. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Percy Asutry has been appointed by the President of 
the Board of Trade secrétary to the Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Intelligence. 

Mr. U. F, Wintour has been appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade to control the exhibitions branch of the 
Board, 

Messrs. Rosert L. HeskerH & WaLTER STOKES, architects 
and surveyors, of 110 Cheapside, London, E.C., have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tun Plumbers’ Company have appointed the following 
officers:_-Mr. Adrian Pollock, master; Sir Henry Craik, 
warden, and Mr. Charles Hudson, renter warden. 

Tur Hendon District Council have appointed Mr. P. E. 
Stubbs of Acton, out of 100 applicants, additional building 
inspector. 

Tur Coventry City Council on Wednesday decided to 
spend 500/. in advertising the advantages of the city as a 
manufacturing centre under the new Patents Act. 

Tur Bilston Urban District Council invite applications 
before the 27th inst. for the appointment of surveyor. The 
salary will be 1501. in the first year, 200/. in the second, and 
250/. in the third. 

Tur Blackpool Town Council have rejected a suggestion 
that the relaying of a portion of the tramway track, instead 
of being let out to contract, should be done by the Corpora- 
tion, in order to utilise the unemployed labour in the town. 

Messrs. Maxwett, Son & Co., electrical engineers, St. 
Andrew’s Street, Dundee, have just secured the order for 
the electric lighting and power plant for the United Mills 
Equipment Company, of Tottenham, London. The order 
comprises the lighting of the whole works and the entire 
power plant, consisting of three-phase alternating current 
motors. The new system for the electric power at present 
being installed in Dundee is on the same lines, 
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ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 Yrs. 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
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will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt. Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., | 
81 & 83 KNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


J. MILBURN, 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 
x J 4 (A(f\| PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B:C., 4TH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address: “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS.” | 
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Mr. Maurice Guyn, of Albury Hall, Hertford, is defray- 
ing the whole of the cost of the restoration of Albury Church. 

Ar Falmouth it has been decided to erect a concert-room 
in the pleasure grounds. 

Mussrs. THos. ParkinecTon & Son, builders’ contractors, 
of Ipswich, whose tender was 3,900/., are the successful ten- 
derers for the erection of the new education offices at Chelms- 
ford. 

Tun markets committee of Derby Corporation have ap- 
proved a scheme for the provision of a fish and poultry 
market on land in Albert Street, at an estimated cost of 
1,7601. 

On Saturday Mr. Charles L. Roberts, Prestatyn, was 
appointed surveyor and inspector by the Pwllheli Town 
Council at a salary of 160]., rising to 1701. There were fifty- 
five applicants. 

Tue parade at Eastbourne is to be widened opposite the 
pavilion shelters. The plan is to extend the esplanade on 
columns round the bandstand and provide extra shelters at 
the east end of the sea front. 

Over 2,000 men are being employed in connection with the 
excavation work inside the new King’s Dock at Swansea. 
The work is likely to take two months, The walls have been 
completed. 

Tue architect for the new schools at Rounds Green for the 
Oldbury education committee is Mr, A. Long, of West 
Bromwich. New schools for the same committee are to be 
erected at Langley. Mr. F. J. Gill, of Smethwick, is the 
architect. 

Tue Margate Borough Council have purchased from the 
Kursaal Company the unfinished buildings which have been 
an eyesore for many years at the base of the Fort for 16,000/. 
The sea wall alone cost the company 27,0001. It is intended 
to construct baths, concert hall and winter gardens on the 
site. 

To-pay (Friday) the exhibition opens at Olympia, pro- 
moted by our contemporary the Daily Mazl, and to be known 
as ‘‘The Ideal Home Exhibition.’’ The Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, in state, are announced to perform the opening 
ceremony at 12.30, and the exhibition will continue until 
Saturday, October 24, 


|. extension of the Corporation swimming baths. 


THE Southend Borough Council have made this year suffi- 
cient profit from the letting af chairs to devote 1,0001. towards 
the reduction of rates, to erect for next season a new band- 
stand on the cliffs, and will still have a balance towards other 
improvements. 


On Sunday last the Batley Congregational Church, Yorks, 
was reopened after complete renovation and decoration and 
the instalment of a new oak pulpit and choir stalls, from 
designs by Messrs. George Baines & Son, architects, 5 Cle 
ment’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

Tue Hull City Council are appointing a water engineer 
at a salary of 5007. per annum. The names of three gentle- 
men have been recommended to the Council :—Mr, Bingham, 
of Hull; Mr. Newton, of Carlisle; and Mr. J. Anson, of 
Sunderland. 

THERE is a prospect of public swimming baths being con- 
structed in the Exchange Hall, Hawick, the trustees of the ~ 
late Mr. Thomas Anderson having offered 4,000/. to the Town 
Council for this purpose. The Council have the matter under 
consideration. : 

Mr. E. J. Purnetn, consulting water engineer to the 
Coventry Corporation, died on Monday at an advanced age. 
Deceased went to Coventry from Wolverhampton forty years 
ago, and was city surveyor until 1897, aftér which time he 
managed the water department for many years. 

Mr. Vickers Hpwarps, of Wakefield, was the assessor 
appointed in connection with the new Secondary school at © 
‘Cleckheaton, and his award places Mr. W. H. Thorp, - 
F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds, first; Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, second ; 
and Mr. F. Farrar, A.R.1.B.A., third. 

Mr. F. EH. P. Epwarps, late city architect for Bradford, 
and who is now city architect of Sheffield, gave his late staff 
a farewell supper at the Union Club, last Friday. Mr. 
Edwards was congratulated on his appointment, and received 
from his late staff the presentation of a desk clock. 

THe Dundee Town Council have adopted a scheme for 
The pro- 
posal is to build a first-class swimming bath of standard 
measurements, the extensions being estimated to cost 10,000/. 
A scheme for municipal housing by building cottages in the 
north end of the town at a cost of 5,0001. was also approved. 


United Aingdom 


Designers of, and Contractors for, Ferro-concrete Buildings, Steel Frame Buildings 
and Fireproof Floors and Partitions. Have a large staff of Engineers, whose 
experience is at your service, and fully equipped works. They are prepared to 
guarantee all their work. They have carried out many thousands of pounds’ 


worth of contracts for leading Architects, including Telephone Exchanges, Hospitals, 
Banks, Hotels, Warehouses, Offices, Flats, College Buildings, Breweries, &c. 
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They are specialists in Ferro Concrete, and ownnumerous Patents for various systems. 
They prepare specially designed schemes for each inquiry to meet requirements of 
Architects.—Patents include sound-proof floors, non-centering floors, and expansion 
blocks for obviating the danger of expanding concrete thrusting out the walls. 
Ferro-concrete Floors, Roofs and Walls prepared for shipment abroad ready for fixing. 
They quote the lowest possible prices consistent with the highest class of work. 
They will be pleased toreceive your inquiries and give them their careful attention. 
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Offices: 47 Victoria Street, S.W. Works: Alperton, Wembley, N.W. 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE, Telephone No.: VICTORIA 3228. ' 
Managing Director. Telegrams: ‘‘ UCAIGH, LONDON.”’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GUILD HALL, PERTH.—EXTERIOR—DETAIL OF STAIRCASE—INTERIOR. 


CRANTOCK CHURCH.—THE CHANCEL SCREEN, 


DESIGN FOR ST, PAUL’S TOWER, TRURO. 


HOUSE AT BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, SOUTHWELL.—WEST FRONT. 


Tup Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, offices, 21 
New Bridge Street, E.C., will hold a special general meeting 
for the election of two pensioners, at ‘‘ The Builders’ Insti- 


tute,” 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., on the 
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27th inst. Chair to be taken at 7.30 p.m. by Mr. E. 
Hannen, B.A., president. 


C. 

Tur works committee of Leith Dock Commission recom- 
mend the Commission to proceed to the completion of the new 
graving dock. The work already done was such as was found 
to be conveniently undertaken simultaneously with the con- 
struction of the new Imperial Dock, and it is now thought that 
the time is opportune to complete the dock, for which there 
has been a strong deniand. 


Tur Glasgow Corporation have agreed to the construction 
of reversing sewers between the river and low-level sewer 
No. 4, at a cost of 15,000/., for the purpose of providing 
employment. It was stated that the Corporation were going 
to do the work themselves for this reason, that supposing they 
were to let it out to contractors it would take about three 
months to start the work, whereas by going on with it them- 
selyes they would be able to start practically immediately. 

Tue Dorking Urban Council some time ago forwarded to 
the Local Government Board plans of the proposed dust 
destructor, with an application for sanction to borrow 3,225/. 
to carry out the work. The Council have been waiting nearly 
three months for an intimation when the necessary local 
inquiry would be held, and have been speculating on the 
eause of the delay. The explanation was forthcoming at the 
last meeting, when a letter was read from the Local Govern- 
ment Board stating that the plans had been mislaid and 
could not be found, and asking for fresh copies. 
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THE members of the National Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of England and Wales, who held 
their convention in Birmingham last week, at the annual 
meeting elected officers for the ensuing year as follows :— 
President, Mr. James Puttrell (Sheffield) ; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. H. A. Campbell (London), W. H. Gaskell (Wigan), 
J. H. McDermid (Darlington) and John Standall (Sheffield) ; 
treasurer, Mr. J. W. Bellamy (Birmingham) ; secretary, My. 
W. G. Sutherland (Manchester) ; auditors, Mr. Peter Gregson 
and Mr. John H. Cantrell (Manchester). A council was also 
appointed. 

Tur Montrose Town Council have privately considered 
a report prepared at their instance by Mr. J. B. Bennet, 
C.E., Edinburgh, regarding the burgh’s water supply. The 
Local Government Board is insisting that the supply be in- 
creased and that a system of filtration be adopted. Mr. 
Bennet advanced a scheme which, he believed, would 
result in Montrose having, if they wished it, a supply of 
one and a half million gallons per day. The expenditure 
is estimated at 10,500/. It was decided not to take any 
definite action meantime, principally in view of the pending 
municipal election. 

Tun Worcester sewerage committee, in order to prevent all 
smells from the sewage works, recommend the City Council to 
carry out, at a cost of 2,5471., the following improvements :— 
Construction in the shaft on the west side of the river of a 
compressed-air sludge lift, at a cost of 8871. ; construction on 
the east side of the river of a screening chamber, at a cost, 
inclusive of the sewer diversion, of 5001. ; construction of a 
screening chamber on the main outfall sewer near the detritus 
well at the works, at a cost of 2001. ; isolation of four bays in 
the disintegrating tanks by the construction of concrete walls, 
so as to expedite the flow of the sewage to the bacteria beds, 
at a cost of 6501. ; and the erection of division walls to increase 
the number of times for the passage of the sewage through the 
upward filters, at a cost of 3101. The engineer estimates the 
annual cost of carrying on the new works at 201, per annum. 


Tun Birmingham Trades Council have adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘‘ That this Council is strongly of opinion 
that the hours of labour of Corporation workmen should not 
exceed those of men working for private concerns, and seeing 
that the hours worked by the vast majority of men in this 
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and other large centres of industry do not exceed fifty-four 
hours per week, that, with a view to finding work for the 
unemployed, this Council respectfully calls on the City 
Council to take immediate steps to reduce the hours of their 
workmen to a maximum of fifty-four hours per week. 


Tur Redditch District Council on Tuesday instructed Mr. 
A. J. Dickinson, the surveyor, to proceed with the preparation 
of a scheme for the complete bacterial treatment of sewage 
on land already owned by the Council at Ipsley, and as soon 
as possible to submit to the Local Government Board a pre- 
liminary plan of the works. It is estimated the new scheme 
will cost close upon 20,0007. 

Ar an inquest at Dewsbury on the 6th inst. it was shown 
that a woman’s death was due to poisoning by lead in the 
drinking water of the district. Mr. F. Richardson, the West 
Riding analyst and analyst to the Corporation of Bradford, 
said he had for several years been analyst to the Corporation 
of Dewsbury. He was sorry to say that no samples had 
been sent him since 1905, when he reported that the water 
acted on lead. The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Died from 
lead poisoning caused by drinking water from the house tap, 
supplied through a lead pipe,’’ and they appended a sugges- 
tion that the Dewsbury Corporation should in future have 
samples of water frequently tested. It was stated that a 
considerable number of similar cases of lead poisoning had 
been treated in the infirmary in the last three years. 

Tue Glasgow Institute of Measurers held their twenty- 
eighth annual meeting on Monday. The report of the Coun- 
cil stated that the membership’ was seventy-four, besides one 
honorary member and eight associates. In the examinations 
qualifying for membership held in March last, four candi- 
dates passed in the preliminary examination and one in 
the final examination, and had been placed on the register 
of associates. A grant of 2/1. 2s. had again been made to 
the Technical College for prizes in the classes of building 
construction. The funds amount to 7101. 14s. 10d. Offfice- 
bearers for the ensuing year were elected as follows :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. George B. Walker; vice-president, Mr. Anthony 
Purdie; secretary and treasurer, Mr. Thomas N. Hill, 
F.S.I., 180 Hope Street. 
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COOKING. LAUNDRY, HEATING, VENTILATION, 


Tue first of a number of cottage bathing establishments — 


[Ocr, 9, 19C8, 


which the Birmingham City Council propose to. establish 
in the slum districts has been formally opened. The new — 


building is situate in Coventry Street, Digbeth. The build- 
ing comprises six private washing baths for men, with a 
combined office and attendant’s room on the ground floor, 
and five similar private bath-rooms for women on the first 
floor, with private apartments adjoining for the attendants. 
In the basement is a boiler-room and a small laundry. 
estimated cost of the buildings was 2,000I., viz., 1,5007. for 
the structure, and 500/. for fitting the building with baths, 
heating apparatus, &c. A hot or cold bath may now be 
obtained for one penny, and a tablet of soap for an addi- 
tional halfpenny. 
(Sundays excepted) from 8 a.m. until 7 p.m., and on Satur- 


The 


The baths will be open during the winter 


* - 


—.* 


days from 7 a.m. until 9 p.m., and on Sunday mornings from 


6 until 10. 


Tu Health Department of the Tyldesley District Council 
on Monday issued the following handbill:—‘‘ The water 


supplied to the township having been found upon analysis fs 


to contain impurities, no water must be used for drinking 


purposes without first being boiled. To let the water stand ~ 


and settle is not sufficient. The town’s supply is obtained 


< 


from Manchester, and up to recently has always been of an ~ 


excellent quality. Lately, however, there have been general 
complaints as to its.muddy character, and the District 


Council last week submitted samples to Professor Delépine 


for analysis. The result, we are informed, shows that the 
water contains certain impurities, and the medical officer, 
as a precautionary measure, advises the boiling of all water 
used. 
typhoid germs have been discovered.’’ The Manchester 
Waterworks Department does not admit that their supply is 
at fault. The water is taken from the Thirlmere aqueduct 
at Little Hulton, and the Corporation are submitting to 
Professor Delépine samples of the water taken just before 
it reaches the Tyldesley meter. It is stated that the samples 
which the District Council have had analysed were taken 
from their own pipes, and that it does not necessarily follow 


There are no grounds for the alarmist rumours that — 


that anything was wrong with the water when it was de- 


livered. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


On Monday next the Building Exhibition in the Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, will be opened by the Lord Mayor. It 
will be seen from the numerous stands that in spite of de- 
pression there are manufacturers who are not to be overcome, 
and whose standard of production is as high as ever. That 
fact should be realised by the public who visit the hall. 

In all questions relating to building, materials should be first 
considered. We are now in a somewhat transitional period, 
because as yet the application of concrete is not sufficiently 
recognised. In most other countries there are fixed regula- 
tions, and it is only necessary to obey them in order to erect 
buildings which will be adapted to the purposes required and 
will be besides economical. In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
some official authorities hesitate about adopting the material, 
and in consequence there is a delay. It must soon come to an 
end. As all the systems which exist, as well as others which 
are sure to arise, depend on the employment of cement, it 
becomes the most interesting material in the eyes of those who 
have to think of future necessities. 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
Ltd., show samples of materials and cement in various stages. 
The magnitude of the company’s operations is suggested by 
the employment of about 6,000 workpeople, besides a fleet of 
200 vessels ; that the river frontages of the docks and wharves 
are over nine miles in length, and that the annual capacity 
of the works is about one and a half million tons. The com- 
pany’s works are so arranged that machinery is always kept 
in a state of repair and additions to plant can be carried out 
without delay ; they have also a cooperage, where more than 
three million barrels a year have to be supplied. 

The Saxon Portland Company, Ltd., at Stand No. 17 in 
the Bingley Hall, have adopted what may be called the eyolu- 
tionary method, by means of which any visitor can trace the 
different processes of manufacture from chalk marl to the 
residue left after the cement has passed through a sieve having 
32,400 holes to the square inch. The Saxon cement is guaran- 
teed to be according to the British standard specification, as 
well as a minimum tensile force of 600 lbs. per square inch. 

The Ransome-ver Mehr Machinery Company are exhibit- 
ing No, 0 Ransome concrete-mixer, capacity 5 cubic feet per 
batch, 50 cubic yards per day of ten hours. We have before 


described this mixer ; but full particulars are to be obtained 
in a descriptive catalogue. Among the varieties some are, 
especially adapted for use in different parts of building works, 

Slates just now are causing much interest because there 
is a battle in progress between English and foreign trade. But 
no one acquainted with exhibitions expects to see even a tithe 
of the varieties to be found in the country. The Oakley Slate 
Quarries Company exhibit specimens. showing cleavage and 
hand splitting, and machine dressing will be in progress every 
day. A collection of the company’s slates will be seen. 

Bricks are not likely to be superseded in this country. 
Those produced by Messrs. S. Barnett & Sons, Ltd., of Dudley 
Port, are known throughout England. They have recently 
completed a very large contract for best blue pressed bricks 
for the new King’s Dock, Swansea, and are at present sending 
large quantities of brindled bricks to London for the widening 
of Blackfriars Bridge. Their best blue bricks are in request 
for Admiralty and War Office works. Among their specialties | 
are purple bricks, which are.in favour with Birmingham 
architects. Their exhibit comprises all kinds of blue, brindled, 
coping, stable and paving bricks, and is one of the most 
important in the whole exhibition. 

Messrs. Watson, Nelson, Ltd., of Napton-on-the-Hill, 
near Rugby, are showing bricks, plain and patent fluted 
roofing tiles and fittings with ridges, adamantine and com- 
mon flooring quarries, agricultural drain pipes, &c., which 
will sustain the reputation acquired by the Company, who 
manufacture on a large scale. 

Messrs. E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd., have a stand which shows 
different types of stancheons and roof principals. Besides 
their sections of compound girders and trough flooring there 
are models of the Greenwich electric generating station, the 
steelwork of which was made and fixed by them; and of a 
Belfast roof with lattice wood principals covered’ with boards 
and felting or vulcanite ; various methods of trussing, with 
other examples of engineering construction. 

Messrs. Charles Wade & Co. are agents for Messrs. Dor- 
man, Long & Co. and Thaddeus Hyatt & Co., and specimens 
of constructional steelwork and patent lights can be seen at 
Stand No. 33. 

A building exhibition would be incomplete without some 
of the productions of the Carron Company. Three of their 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. 
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Rates Of Premium are offered by this Office. 
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WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Buitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN RooKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
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6 Argyll Street, Regent Street. 
LONDON. W. 


Fire, Life, Annuities, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
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1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
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Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure 
their Liability under the WORKMEN’S COM- 
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Telegrams: * Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 
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Repairers. 
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Wesley Lightning’ Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. * 


‘FIRE-ACCIDENTS—MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 
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latest ranges are shown. The “‘ Palace’’ open and close fire 
range has two ovens, solid bracket shelves, iron coves, tiled 
jamb mouldings, bright plate rack with open grate front 
rail, all ground and berlin blacked and nickel plated. The 
‘“Qarrona’”’? range has ‘‘Carronade”’ open and close fire, 
descending flue to oven, lifting fire, bright bracket shelves, 
round corners, tiled coves of opaque grey tiles, jamb mould- 
ings, plate rack with open grate front rail, all ground and 
berlin blacked and nickel plated. No. 55 open and close 
range has lifting fire, round corners, jamb mouldings, tiled 


covings of opaque grey tiles, plate rack with open grate _ 


front rail, all ground and berlin blacked and nickel* plated. 
There are several of the Company’s baths, lavatories, which 
are highly finished, besides chimney-pieces and mantels. 
The last class of goods are completed in a style which must 
satisfy all who realise how much of the effect of a room de- 
pends on the fire-place and its surroundings. Hach exhibi- 
tion shows new efforts on the part of the Carron Company 
to excel, a characteristic which becomes historical. 

The Coalbrookdale Company show two of their specialties 
—the ‘‘ Thrift’’ portable range and the ‘‘ Tilt’’ fire. The 
former has patented features, and the fuel is so disposed that 
the heat quickly finds its way to the ovens. The patent fire- 
box enables hot air to be applied to both sides and back of the 
fire. There is a high-pressure boiler, and no forgetfulness 
about raising the damper can prevent a supply of hot water. 
The prices are very moderate. The ‘‘ Tilt’’ fire enables the 
coals to be quickly kindled, and, with manufacturers having 
the artistic reputation of the Coalbrookdale Company, it is 
needless to say that the registers, canopies and mantles are of 
pleasing appearance, 

At Stand No. 50 Messrs. George Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd., 
of Hanley, Staffordshire, have an interesting display of tiles 
for the building and cabinet trades, terra-cotta and faience. 
Two of the fireplaces which they also show merit consideration 
for the principle involved in them as well as for their attrac- 
tive appearance. The down-draught fire has a special charac- 
teristic—an ‘‘induced draught’’—by means of which there 
is not only complete combustion of the fuel, incandescence, an 
absence of sluggish draught and smoky chimney, but it 
enables anthracite coal to be used, which was hitherto attended 
with difficulty. The ‘‘Glow’’ fire is similar in principle, 
but as it is composed of fireclay the heat is retained and com- 


fort and. economy ensured. Dadoes, tiles for walls and 
floors, garden vases and other specialties are most creditable 
to the firm as potters. bd 

Messrs. Callow, Wright & Hewlett, Ltd., show specimens 
of their patent opal wall tiling, which is called the “‘ Shark ” 
from the effectual key which grips the cement and makes the 
tile a part of the wall. It has been used in the front area of 
the Royal Waterloo Hospital. 

The varieties of china and glass door-furniture exhibited 
by Bullers, Ltd., are adapted for buildings whether costly or 
cheap. Several of the designs are registered. They also pro- 
duce wood door-furniture as well as finger-plates. -The busi- 
ness is therefore a specialty. 

The British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., would have rendered a 
service to the public by the noiselessness of their pavements, 
but it possesses other desirable qualities. Their stand dis- 
plays the patent cork asphalte paving, which is now being 
largely used by municipal authorities, railway companies, &e, 
It also comprises a stable showing the cork asphalte bricks 
as laid as paving; a sample of the 2-inch, 1}-inch and 
4-inch bricks now being laid in main streets, stables and 
kennels ; samples of bricks taken up from York Station after 
being down for ten years ; a piece of paving and sample bricks 
taken up from Albany Barracks, London, after being down” 
nine years ; a sample stair-tread, showing how cork asphalte 
paving is being used for non-slippable stair-treads ; a portable 
kennel tray ; a selection of photographs of some of the works 
carried out by the company. 

The pavilion stand of Messrs. C. A. Peters, Litd., is’ 
evidence of the adaptability of their wood preservative 
‘‘Carbolineum”’ for the treatment of buildings. It is not 
merely a preservative, but it enhances the effect of the timbers. 
There are also examples which will indicate how well the 
timber resists time, damp and insects. ‘‘ Carbolineum’”’ can 
likewise be used for damp walls. The firm have also utilised 
their science in portable stoves, in which ‘‘ Carbotron”’ is 
employed as fuel. There is neither smoke nor smell, and they 
are therefore adapted for a variety of purposes. They are 
produced either in a simple form or in an elaborate way, in 
which use is made of ornament in relief. One of their advan- 
tages is that when placed in lavatories there is no freezing or 
bursting of pipes. The use of ‘‘ Solignum’”’ is demonstrated 
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by a loose-box coated with the preparation. It serves for half- 
timber work, fences, gates, sheds, &c. 

Ronuk, Ltd., show their polish for floors, which has been 
used in hospitals, schools and public buildings. The company 
also prepare and polish floors. ; 

The Silicate Paint Company (J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd.), who 
have for so many years given practical evidence of the utility 
of ‘‘ Duresco,’’ both from a decorative and sanitary point of 
view, are content with presenting three sides of a room deco- 
rated with ‘‘ Duresco’”’ in a practical manner, and also some 
decorated screens showing ornaments that: would apply to 
ordinary dwelling-houses, &c. But to do justice to their 
paints a large area would be required, and what is visible in 
the hall should be considered as only an indication of possi- 
bilities. 

The exhibit of the Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., Wal- 
PaMur Branch, Hollins Mill, Darwen, represents in minia- 
ture a drawing-room and hall, and shows examples of 
WalPaMur washable water paint and decorative panels of 
ornament and figures. It is an adaptation of Adam’s 
style. The outside walls at one end show examples of 
WalPaMur applied over the whole surface of wall, and 
a portion representing dado is varnished, thus producing a 
gradation of shade and giving greater wearing qualities. The 
yarnish being applied without any previous preparation gives 
a cheap scheme of decoration. Parts of the exhibit also show 
the effective use of their new enamel. 

The Birmingham Guild of Handicraft show a number of 
electric fittings, door and cabinet furniture, gas stoves and 
fire-surrounds in various metals, which are excellent in design 
and workmanship. 

Drainage of buildings is so important that special exhibi- 
tions are often devoted to it. Mr. EH. A. Cooke shows cheap 
appliances for cottage property which are worth the attention 
of sanitarians. 

Messrs. Cakebread, Robey & Co. exhibit a comprehensive 
selection of drain-cleansing rods, drain tools, drain cleaners, 
smoke-test machines, drain plugs, &c. The specialties of this 
firm’s manufactures are their patent lockfast joints for drain 
rods, among which are the ‘Slide Bolt,’’ ‘‘ Simplex,”’ 

-Olntch Bolt,’’? ‘‘ Swivel,’ ‘‘ Collar’? and the. ‘‘ Ferrett.”’ 
The last mentioned is their well-known joint, which is exten- 
‘sively used in various departments of the Government, cor- 
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porations, municipalities, urban district councils, at home 
and abroad ; also by the principal railway companies. 

J. Austin & Sons contribute samples of their approved 
‘Anchor Brand”’ patent sash-lines, and also their finished 
blind cords, picture cords, endless cords, &c. 

Among the appliances used in building works are Leigh’s 
‘Safety’? ladder brackets. A set costs only 37s. 6d., and as 
a protection against accidents from small platforms they are 
well worth the attention of contractors. For such jobs as 
pointing brickwork, fixing gutters, exterior painting and 
sign-writing they are to be recommended. 

Messrs. Kirchner d& Co. have sent several of their wood- 
working machines, which, if gold medals are any test, can be 
considered as possessing all the desirable quailties. 

Few buildings can be considered complete unless they 
possess a safe. If in connection with the exhibition a new 
‘battle of safes’’ again took place, Messrs. Phillips & Son, 
of the Speedwell Works, might confidently await the issue. 
They are showing a massive strong-room door, vestibule and 
grille for bankers or jewellers; fire, burglar and drill proof 
safe for diamond merchants or safe keeping of great valu- 
ables ; strong-room doors, party-wall doors, fire and burglar 
resisting safes. These are mostly fitted with Messrs, Phillips 
& Son’s patent channel bolts. The bolt is a most valuable 
invention. Shortly described it consists of a pair of square 
hooks, which are fitted so accurately that if even the hinges 
were removed—in itself an impossible task, practically speak- 
ing—the door would remain as firmly closed as before. In 
case of fire the safe is so hermetically sealed that no water 
can enter. 

Messrs. Gillings, Hills & Boothby, Ltd., of the Tower 
Varnish Works, Long Acre, taking their trade mark as a 
motif, have made their stand with castellated facia, upheld 
by four square pillars, surmounted at each corner by smaller 
towers with mullioned windows capable of being illuminated 
at night with coloured lights. The panels of the stand are 
painted with washable distempers in three colours, blue, 
pink, and green, but otherwise the whole of the woodwork 
is finished with ‘‘ Lastoline,’’ and lined with gold. 

Messrs. Walker & Worsey show specimens of their steel 
safes, strong rooms, deed-boxes, locks, furniture, handles, 
casement fasteners, &c. 

(We shall have a further notice in our issue of October 16.) 
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OUR RAILWAYS AND THEIR POLICY. 


By A CoRRESPONDENT. 


- Yuars ago, in the infancy of railways, many small lines were 
constructed by the capital subscribed mainly by property 
owners and others interested in the industries of the various 
localities. These in course of time were absorbed in the big 
trunk lines, such as the London and North-Western, the Great 
Western and the.Midland, to which they became lar ge feeders 
of traffic. Sometimes, no doubt, this resulted for a time in 
advantage to the general public, followed as it was by a better 
train service and by more regular working, and also more 
commodious carriages and improved rolling-stock and engines 
generally, besides better signalling arrangements, which 
ensured greater safety. When, however, the small lines be- 
came part and parcel of some great system it obviously 
enlarged the power of the absorbing railway. In some cases 
a monopoly was acquired, such as “when the Great Western 
took over the old Bristol and Exeter line, and subsequently 
the South Devon Railway, and in consequence ruled the 
traffic of the whole of the south-west of England right away 
to Plymouth and Cornwall. In a great measure the monopoly 
is still retained, although for some years the London and 
South-Western has invaded the district and is now a strong 
rival, especially in the Exeter, Devonport and Plymouth 
districts. It is not adv antageous for the public when any 
particular district becomes dominated by one great company. 
The North-Eastern formerly held supreme sway on the east 
coast, but now to some of the localities and ports, notably to 
Hull, there are three companies, and the same at Grimsby. 
These gigantic companies, wher they hold a locality without 
competition, become difficult to appr ‘coach, and still more diffi- 
cult to obtain reforms, improvements and concessions from, 
and in their might they have generally oppressed many dis- 
tricts and often limited their accommodation to please them- 
selves. Therefore it is that just at this time a large section 
of the community are looking with much apprehension upon 
the drawing closer of some of the big companies. Not lqng 
since the effort of the Great Northern and the Great Central 
Railways to arrange an agreement alarmed the manufac- 
turers, colliery proprietors, agriculturists and traders gener- 
ally. It was not a proposal for amalgamation, but they pro- 


posed to tie themselves together so closely and tenaciously 
by agreements that the general tendency of their policy was to 


practically make themselves and their interests paramount in 
definite localities. By stern observance of their regulations, 
rates and train services they could almost efface each other’s 
individuality and extinguish any competition, and operate in 
such a way that no concessions or modifications for the general 
welfare of the localities could be induced or granted. This 
contemplated scheme met with such a storm of opposition that 
it was negatived by the Railway Commissioners, to the great 
satisfaction of the trading community. 

There is another agreement to the fore; indeed, the com- 
panies concerned are now engaged in working out the details 
of their scheme. The Midland and London and North-Western 
have bound themselves by agreements for the long period of 
ninety-nine years. The very term is one to be dreaded, for 
time creates many abuses. What these two companies would 
be reluctant to do at first will be accomplished as time goes on, 
and ultimately they will become so powerful that Parliament 
itself will hardly be able to rein them in. How far these 
agreements may receive checks from the Railway Commis- 
sioners is not known, but railways have a peculiar faculty 
for creeping past checks. Take only one instance, that of 
demurrage on rolling-stock, At present, through the competi- 
tion existing which makes them pliable, traders can, through 
traffic considerations, in special circumstances get reductions 
in the charges for demurrage on trucks and on truck sheets, 
and at times some mitigation of wharfage and unloading 
charges, but with a ninety- -nine years’ agreement between 
two of the most power ful companies in the world, their 
law will be like the laws of the Medes and Persians—un- 
bendable and invincible. In like manner, if they adopt a 
common non possumus policy it will be difficult to extract any 
claims or compensation, and they will require some tremen- ~ 
dous pressure before they mitigate oppressive rates. All this 
is foreseen, and time alone will reveal the impolicy of the 
country permitting the installation of these colossal mono- 
polies in our midst. It is absurd to plead that it will be more 
profitable for the shareholders. No doubt money may be saved 
in some directions in the working, but the eventual end of *t 
will be detrimental to the interests of traders and travellers, 
and more so to the large body of railway workers. Their 
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chances, even with the Conciliation Boards brought about by 
Mr. Lloyd-George, will be minimised, as two big corporate 
powers, united and actuated by one identical policy, will not 
scruple to hold every available inch of vantage ground. When 
too late the nation will wake up to the inimical mistake that 
is being made. As it seems impossible to limit the power of 
these great railway combinations, the only satisfactory and 
effectual remedy is nationalisation, so that the railways, like 
the great postal service, may be for the good and general 
welfare of the nation. Most of the railways are over-repre- 
sented in both Houses of Parliament, and however strong a 
man may be President of the Board of Trade, his power is 
dwarfed as against the opposing forces. The railways shift 
their responsibilities, but the post office system is directly 

_ responsible to Parliament and the nation through the Post- 
master-General. The nation was thrilled some time back at 
the disaster that might ensue from a general strike, which was 
only arrested by the sagacious action of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
coupled with the common-sense of Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. 
A commercial country like ours has an intense interest in 
seeing the rank and file of our railways contented, for it is 
they who really carry out the manifold details and ramifica- 
tions of the great system. These combinations are tending to 
thwart to some degree the Boards of Conciliation, and railway 
managers, presuming on their united powers, have already 
aroused a suspicion that they are not going to adhere to the 
engagements made not to reduce wages without recourse to the 
joint Conciliation Boards, which at the time they were fixed 
were hailed with such open satisfaction by the country. I 
heard some railway shareholders discussing this matter, and 
one of them naively observed that the reduction always seemed 
to be made in the rank and file, whilst the great and highly 
paid magnates remained unmolested. 


Tue Ilford District Council have approved the plans pre- 
pared by the surveyor for a dust-destructor, and will apply 
for a loan of 15,000/., of which 6,885/. is for plant. 

Tur Aston Board of Guardians have agreed to the erec- 
tion of a central laundry to serve both the workhouse at 
Gravelly Hill and the proposed infirmary. The present 

_wash-houses will be used for other purposes. The plans have 
been already prepared. 


NOTES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK.* 


To make the best possible reinforced concrete it is neces- 
sary :— 

1. That the forms should be strongly built, smoothly 
finished, as nearly as possible water-tight, and left in place 
until the concrete is self-supporting. 

2. That the reinforcement should be designed to relieve 
the concrete of all stresses which concrete cannot safely with- 
stand, and to be amply protected from fire and weather by 
concrete on all sides; that the reinforcement should be so 
securely fixed in place before concreting that the concreting 
will not disturb it. 

3. That the concrete should be mixed and placed in such 
a way that the final production will be homogeneous and 
without voids. 

First, forms should be built of matched and dressed 
lumber and should be greased to make them part easily from 
the concrete. The length of time which should be allowed 
to elapse before removing forms depends upon two 
factors—the weatner and the load to which the member in 
question will be subjected upon removal of the forms. The 
fact that the concrete sets more rapidly the warmer the 
weather needs no elaboration. It is, however, never out of 
place to utter a warning against taking risks with concrete 
in cold weather. Scratching concrete with a knife gives one 
a rough idea of its strength providing one scratches often 
enough to become thoroughly familiar with the behaviour 
of concrete under the knife. In general the nearer the load 
to be sustained approaches the load for which the member 
was designed, the longer the forms must remain. Thus the 
forms for an overhanging cornice should remain in plice 
longer than the forms for almost any other member, because 
the dead weight of the cornice is a very large percentage of 
the total weight which it is designed to carry. By similar 
reasoning, roof forms should remain longer than floor forms, 
floor forms longer than column forms, column forms in the 
top storey of a building longer than column forms in a lower 


* From a paper by H. H. Fox on ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete from a 
Contractor’s Standpoint,” read before the National Association of 
Cement Users, Buffalo. 
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storey, and column forms in general longer than footing 


forms. 

It is very important that forms should be so designed 
that the column forms may be removed without in any way 
disturbing the supports of the beams and girders bearing on 
these columns. In this way a defect in a column may he 
detected and remedied before any load is brought to bear upon 
the column. In removing beam and girder forms the posts 
should be removed from only one beam or girder at a time, 
and as soon as the form for this beam or girder is removed 
the posts should be immediately replaced. By this pro- 
cedure danger of failure of concrete through poor workman- 
ship is much diminished, as a defective member 1s supported 
by the members on either side of it until the defect may be 
remedied. The practice of removing all the posts under a 
floor at the end of a given period—one, two, or three weeks— 
without pausing to remove the forms one at a time, examine 
the workmanship, and replace the posts, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, both because of the possibility of defec- 
tive workmanship and because the concrete floor, even ‘f not 
defective, may not be strong enough to carry in addition to 
its own weight the weight of the one or two floors which may, 
hy the time the forms are removed, have been constructed 
above it. 

There is less danger in taking down column forms when 
the concrete is thirty-six hours old, and floor forms when the 
onerete is five days old, if the posts of each member are 
removed separately, and as soon as possible replaced, than 
chere is in knocking out all the posts under a large piece of 
floor in three weeks. 

Stirrups should touch the forms only in two points and 
be, therefore, well protected against fire. The stirrups 
should not be relied upon to support the tension bars in 
place, but hangers should be used. As these hangers are of 
no further value after the concrete is in place, the fact that 
they are supported directly on the forms, and are thus not 
fireproofed, is of no importance. The middle portion of 
tension bars in beams and girders is thus held in place by 
hangers; the ends are held in place by being laced with wire 
to one another and to the vertical reinforcement in the 
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beams every alternate tension bar in the floor slab is sprung 
up where it crosses a beam, being supported at the edge of 
each beam by a short piece of band iron about 15 inches 


narrower than the thickness of the floor slab, and bent to an 
angle of about 60°, so that it will stand on edge by itself. In 
the middle of each span a bar runs right angles to the tension — 
bars, on top of the tension bars, and is held at any desired 
distance above the floor by staples into the floor cover and 
by the lifting tendency of the tension bars which are sprung 
up over the beams. The other tension bars are then raised 
from the floor by lacing them with wire to this central bar. 

To insure fireproofing in columns four sticks are used in 
tamping the concrete columns, and these sticks are ran down 
one on each side of the column between the hoop or spiral 
reinforcement and the form, thus insuring an amount of 
fireproofing equal at least to the thickness of the stick. The 
vertical reinforcement is placed inside the hoop or spiral 
reinforcement. 

Concrete should not, unless it is absolutely necessary, be 
dumped from a wheelbarrow directly against the form, but 
should be dumped on the soft concrete already in place. 
The mortar, flowing more freely than the stone, keeps always 
ahead of the mass, and stones falling in this mortar find a 
perfect bed; whereas if a barrowful of concrete is dumped 
into a dry beam the stones may become jammed between the 
forms and the steel and form a pocket into which the mortar 
will not enter. 

In concreting columns it is necessary to proceed slowly 
at the bottom of the column and to tamp the first foot with 
great care. After the mortar flushes to the surface over the 
entire section of the column there is little danger of voids 
being left in the part of the column above the first foot if a 
sufficiently wet mixture is used. Walls should be similarly 
handled. 

An exterior column is usually made square for architec- 
tural reasons. An interior column is octagonal, partly for 
architectural reasons, partly to save concrete. This saving 
is due to the fact that in a column reinforced with a spiral 
the concrete outside the spiral is not figured in adding com- 
pressive strength to the column, and therefore if this column 


is square the concrete in its four corners is wasted. 


columns. The bars in the floor slab are supported off the | 
| Two sides of the columns are held together by bolts; the 
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two opposite sides by hardwood wedges between the bolt and 
the form as close as possible to the end of the bolt. In some 
cases the sides are made up of narrow strips; this is to 
facilitate the reduction in size of the columns from floor to 
floor. In warm weather there is no need of having more 
column forms than one complete set for one storey, even 
when work is progressing at the rate of a storey in five or six 
days. In a ten-storey building each column form is then 
used ten times, once in each storey. Each of these narrow 
strips represents the reduction in diameter of the column 
from one storey to the next. The outside and inside of the 
exterior column form are not made up of narrow strips for 
the reason that exterior columns are usually the same width 
from basement to roof. To reduce the section of an exterior 
column only the thickness is reduced. 

In removing forms the column forms are first removed ; 
next the posts are taken from under the girder. The girder 
bottom then drops and the posts are immediately replaced. 
The nails are drawn from the key, which is nailed only to 
the girder side; the key is knocked out, the posts are taken 
from. under the ‘beam, the so-called “ spreaders ’ > are knocked 
from under the cover, and the beam form comes down in one 
piece. The girder sides, which are bevelled at the ends, come 
out easily, as does the cover, which is bevelled on all four 
edges. 

"In warm weather, with a complete set of forms for one 
storey, a speed of construction of one storey in eight or nine 
working days may be attained. With one complete set of 
column forms and a set and a half of floor forms a speed of 
a storey a week may be attained. The size of the building in 
plain makes very little difference. 


Messrs. Wittiam Wuitetry, Lrp., have recently in- 
stalled at their extensive nurseries at Hillingdon Heath, 
Middlesex, nine large and powerful sectional boilers of the 
non-equal type, as manufactured by George Cotton & Co., 
Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 

Mr. A. E. WatsHam has removed his offices to. his studio 
at 60 Doughty Street, W.C., which is one minute from 

Holborn town hall. He has been compelled to do this owing 
to the increase in his business and the necessity for his 
personal attention. 


HOUSE PAINTERS’ CONVENTION. 


THE annual report which was read at the Convention of the 
National Association of Master House Painters and Deco- 
rators of England and Wales, Incorporated, in Birmingham, 
referred to the formation of the Association of Master Painters 
in London and a large accession of direct membership. When 
twelve years ago the members met in Birmingham the total 
income was 4001. ; now it was 1,600]. The membership’ was 
then about one-fourth what it was to-day, and the affiliated 
Associations about half. They spent on education 42]. ; now 
they spent 1601. In the coming year they proposed spending 
2301. 

Mr. John Scott, past president of the Association of 
Master Painters of Scotland, delivered an address on “‘ Some 
Aspects of Colour Sensation and their Practical Combina- 
tion.”” He pointed out it was a subject which might be 
treated from many points of view. On one hand the laws of 
colour were clearly and definitely defined ; on the other hanc 
the effects of those laws were shrouded in mystery. For in- 
stance, black or blue could be used so as to make a body recede 
or advance, directly opposite results being obtained. Colour 
was also bound up with that of form. If this were kept in view 
then the more glorious the colouring was of at least the inside 

of a building, the finer that building was. There was no doubt 
that no interior was complete without furnishing, colour and 
decoration. The study of colour had been made difficult to the 
student from the prominence given to the scientific side of the 
subject... The law of contrast explained why colours had a 
much more pleasing effect in a building treated with decora- 
tion than when it was treated with flat washes. It also threw 
a little light on the question of texture. The more they 
studied the subject the more they came to the conclusion that 
the eye needed variety and change, and if this were denied it, 
its foree and power were materially impaired. There were 
contrasts in form and colour, so that dignity and strength 
could be given to the more important and structural parts of 
an edifice by decorating, and lighter form to the less im- 
portant parts. 

Mr. Frank Stuart Murray read a paper on ‘‘ Colour in 
Common Things.’” The real obstacle to the proper apprecia- 
tion of the value of colour in common things lay in the habit 
of association of ideas. Many very sordid and ignoble things 
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First in the Final Tests 
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the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
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were full of fine colour, but there would always be a natural 
prejudice against them. One could hardly expect a total 
abstainer to be just to the colour of fine old port. The ordi- 
nary gray slate was not really a bad colour in proper place 
and contrasts. In a late-autumn day, with the middle-after- 
noon sun shining through the mist of towns, it took on a tone 
of fine quality. 

Mr. Wellesley Bikker read a paper on ‘‘ Decoration—Past 
and Present.’’ He argued that a study of Nature was neces- 
sary in the search for new forms and new modifications. 
Nature was the best master the designer could have, for there 
were no forms in the whole arena of art which had not been 
taken originally from Nature. The proper study of design 
should be exercised by all who had practised the art of drawing 
even down to the humblest craftsman ; and before a man could 
design an ornament of whatever description he should know 
something of architecture, for that was the grammar, the 
foundation of the whole. Without this knowledge he was 
never sure he was not going straight. As to taste in decoration 
they should educate and encourage the young, especially in the 
levelopment of the correct understanding of those principles 
of decoration which had been called taste. 

Mr. F, Stuart Murray said there was a predominant craze 
for the later French Renaissance style, and he thought it was 
hopeless to look for any early rejuvenescence of the real decora- 
tive painter’s art. One thing which struck him as extra- 
ordinary in these days was the remarkable power which the 
paper manufacturer held. He was a person who had abso- 
lutely no artistic interest at all; but, having regard to what 
he had heard and seen at that Conference, he felt that the 
gentleman he referred to would not have a long life. 


Unver the chairmanship of Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood a 
meeting was held on Wednesday at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to consider the question of an extension of railway 
from Wimbledon to Sutton. The proposed railway will be 
four and a half milesin length. The estimated cost, including 
the purchase of land, was under 250,000I. 

On Wednesday Dr. Johannis, the German Consul-General 
for Great Britain, laid the foundation-stone of a new building 
being erected at South Shields, at a cost of 8,000/., to be used 
as a German sailors’ home. 
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STANDARD PIPES. 


Tue Engineering Standards Committee have issued two new 
reports for cast-iron spigot and socket low-pressure heating 
pipes and for cast-iron spigot and socket flue or smoke pipes. 
A point of interest in both specifications is the stipulation 
that no pipe shall have an internal diameter or ‘bore of less 
than nominal dimension—that is to say, the purchaser of a 
6-inch standard pipe shall obtain a pipe of 6 inches in 
internal diameter, instead of one of 5 inches, or even less, 
as is at present very often the case. The specifications also 
require the pipes to be marked with distinctive class letters 
to show the purposes for which they were made, and also 
with the manufacturers’ trade-mark or initials for the pur- 
pose of identification. Standard dimensions and designs for 
the soot-doors of the various sizes of pipe are given in the 
specification for flue or smoke pipes, and both specifications 
are complete with tables of dimensions of the standard pipes 
and fittings. 

The pipes and fittings are to be made from re-melted iron, 
and the metal shall be dark grey on fracture. The pipes 
may be cast horizontally. The pipes and fittings are to be 
true and cylindrical, their inner and outer surfaces being as 
nearly as may be concentric. They are to be sound and good 
castings, free from laps or other imperfections, and to be 
neatly dressed and carefully fettled. 

The sub-committee consists of Mr. L. F. Pearson (chair- 
man), Mr. T. F. Reade, Mr. F. 8. Capon, Mr. J. E. Worth, 
Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. John Cameron (Cameron & Roberton, 
Ltd.), Mr. C. W. Dawson (Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd.), 
Mr. W. Jones (Jones & Attwood), Mr. C. Mason (Foster & 
Pearson, Ltd.), Mr. J. N, Russell (Rosser & Russell, Ltd.), 
Mr. A. K. Steven (McDowall, Steven & Co., Lid.), Mr. 
W. McLauchlan (Walter Macfarlane & Co.). 


THE Brighton Corporation have agreed to the appointment 
of a deputy borough surveyor, at a salary of 250]. per annum, 
to perform such duties as may be specified in a statement of 
duties to be prepared by the chairman of the committee, the 
town clerk and the borough surveyor. The annual cost of the 
department will amount to 2,559/. 8s., inclusive of the salary 
of the proposed official. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of imterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre: 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., at 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Biacxpoon.—Dec, 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Carpirr.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. es 

Lrszon.—Oct. 17.—The Town Council of Lisbon invite 
tenders for the erection of a fish market, with refrigerator 
and working of the market. To be erected on municipal 
ground south of the railway station. Particulars of erection, 
care of market and plan of the site from Francisco Pedroso 
de Lima, the Municipal Secretary, Lisbon. 


Romrorp (Essex).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


Wutrenaven.—Nov. 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- 
tary school and caretaker’s cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). Plan and conditions from Mr, W:: Dz.P. Bield, 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. 
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‘WuirrincHam.—Dec:19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 

invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
‘and estimates for an.annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston, The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Myr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lime 
Street, Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BirmMincHamM.—Oct. 20.—For cleaning, repairing and re- 
painting exterior of offices, &c., at Snow Hill Station, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. The Engineer at Wolver- 
hampton Station. 

Braprorp.—Oct. 19.—For various trades required in 
alteration of Bolton House, Peel Park, as a school for the 
blind. The City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 
Street, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—Oct. 19.—For repairs, &c., at West Bowling 
District Baths, Manchester Road. The City Architect’s 
department, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

BraunTon.—Oct. 24.—For erection of pair of semi- 
detached villas at Vellator, Braunton, Devon. Mr. H. W. 
Weir, M.S.A., 32 Greenclose Road, Ilfracombe. 

Brentwoop.—Noy. 14.—For erection of central kitchen, 
&c., at Brentwood Asylum, Essex. Deposit 51. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, county architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CaversHAM (Oxon.).—Oct. 24.—For erection of foot- 
bridge at Lower Caversham. Mr. Alfred J. Smith, surveyor 
to Council, Gosbrook Street, Caversham. 

CornHamM.—Oct. 23.—For erection of elementary schools at 
Coleham, Shrewsbury. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. A. B. & W. 
Scott Deakin, architects, 12a Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 


Cornsay CoLtiery.—Oct. 20.—For (1) new infants’ school 
at Cornsay Colliery and (2) alterations to present school. The 
County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Dusiin.—Oct. 19.—For two four-roomed gatekeepers’ 
cottages, in masonry, between Armagh and Keady ; masonry 
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tank-house at Keady ; one four-roomed gatekeeper’s cottage 
Drumclay Crossing, near Enniskillen. Deposit 1s. each, 1. 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland), Mr. W, | 
Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 

Dusu1n.—Nov. 2.—For alteration in general post off, 
Deposit 11. Office of Public Works, Dublin. | 

Dupiry.—Oct. 21.—For erection of new buildings, alte) 
tions and additions at fire station, Priory Street. Mr. Jo 
Gammage, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Ha 
Dudley. 

DunvrE.—Oct. 19.—For demolition of old property a; 
construction of new premises in Irvine’s Square and Soa 
work Lane. The contracts are:—Demolition of old propert 
brick and mason work of new premises, joiner work of n 
premises, slater work of new premises, painter work of m 
premises. Mr. Alexander Yuill, engineer and manager, G 
Works, Dundee. 

DurHam.—Oct. 20.—For alterations and improvements 
Flint Hill, Marley Hill Colliery, Croxdale, and Hett, 
Girls’ and Infants’ Council schools. Mr. F. E. Coat 
A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 

EpinpurGH.—Oct. 19.—For extension of greenhouse 
Bangour Asylum. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, R.S.A., arch 
tect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Eprinsureu.—Oct. 19.—For (1) heating apparatus ar 
(2) painting new cattle market at Gorgie, The Superintende: 
of Public Works, City Chambers. 

GLanton.—Oct. 23.—For demolishing existing offices ar 
erecting new latrines, &c., at Glanton schools. The Schoc 
master, the School House, Glanton, Alnwick. 

Iretanp.—Oct. 26.—For alterations and additions © 
Methodist church and schools at Donaghadee. Deposit 21. 2 
Mr. J. St. John Phillips, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Belfast. 

IrELAND.—Nov. 1.—For erection of schoolhouse ; 
Drumaghlis National School. Myr. John M‘Robert, J.P 
Crossgar, or 13 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

TreLtanp.—Noy. 2.—For construction of masonry and bricl 


_work arch bridge over railway at Ballinderry Road. ley, 


crossing near Lisburn, for Great Northern Railway Compan 
(Ireland), Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amier 
Street, Dublin, or the District Engineer’s Office, Belfast. 
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ROBBIALAC ENAMEL COMPOUND is now being STOCKED iby Messrs. 
CHAS. KNOWLES & CO., Ltd., of 164 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., the 
Special Wholesale Agents for the South and South-West District of London. 
Colour Cards, Sample Panels, and Sample Tins supplied on presentation of Trade 
Card. ROBBIALAC is the “only” guaranteed enamel compound covering 


100 square yards with one gallon, giving an absolutely perfect surface, 


ROB- 


BIALAC is now being used by the War Office, Admiralty, Post Office, City of 


London Guardians, and many District Councils, Railways, and Shipping Com- 
panies all over the U.K. and the Colonies, ’ 
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gladly furnished. 


David Rowell & Co. have made a great study of this department of theip 
business, and invite correspondence from all interested. 
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Larnpon.—Oct. 28.—For erecting iron buildings and 
alterations to existing buildings and other works at Laindon 
branch workhouse, Essex. Deposit 5l. 5s. Messrs. J. & W. 
Clarkson, architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 

Lxesps.—Oct. 17.—For erection of transformer chamber 
(overground) in Hast Street. Mr. H. Dickinson, manager of 
the department, 1 Whitehall Road, Leeds. 

Lereps.—Nov. 18.—For work required in erection of fire- 
men’s dwellings and hose tower in Park Street. Deposit 
ii. Is. Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Yorkshire Post 
Chambers, 55 Albion Street. 


_ Leremster.—Oct.- 20.—For works for Corporation of 
Leicester :—(1) Pulling down nine tenements, &c., in Colton 
Street and (2) erection and construction of six cottages on the 
site. Deposit1l. Mr. E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E., borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


Lonpon.—Oct, 25.—For Royal Courts of Justice extension 
(first contract), for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Deposit 1l.1s. Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., 
F.R.I.B.A., at H.M. Office of Works, &., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Mancuester.—Oct. 20.—For reglazing main roofs of 
Whitworth Baths. The City Architect, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

MrppLEssBRouGH.—Oct. 27.—For construction of new 
bridge and approaches at South Bank, for North-Eastern 
Railway Company. The work comprises about 20,000 cubic 
yards of earthwork, altering and erecting about 70 tons of 
existing steel work, to be provided by the company, and pro- 
viding and fixing about 56 tons of new steel work and con- 
structing the roadway over the bridge and the approaches. 
Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the company’s engineer at York. 


Morizy.—Oct. 22.—For works, ‘‘except masons,’’ re- 
quired in addition and alteration to Glen Mills, Morley, 
Yorks. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Exchange Buildings, Queen 
Street, Morley. 


Norte FarnsoroucH.—Noy. 4.—For erection of Council 
school at North Farnborough, Hants. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

PICKHILL, NEAR WrEexHAM.—Oct. 21.—For construction 
of bridle girder bridge over river Clwedog, near Parkey Hall, 


Pickhill, for the Wrexham Rural District Council. Mr. T. 
Rees E¥ans, district surveyor, Johnstown. 

Prymovuru.—Oct. 17.—For erection and completion of 
horse slaughter-house at Prince Rock. Deposit 11. in cash. 
Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Plymouth. 

RocupatE.—Oct. 19.—For erection of branch baths at 
Castleton Moor. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

Satrorp.—Oct. 26.—For erection of public baths in Derby 
Road and White Street, Seedley, viz. :—Wrought-iron rail- 
ings and gates, reinforced concrete floors and plunge baths, 
asphalte, wall and floor tiling, vitreous buff terra-cotta, two 
Lancashire boilers, large cast-iron tank, structural steel and 
iron work, steam laundry machinery, electric light installa- 
tion, patent roof glazing, sanitary fittings, aérating plant, 
filtration plant, engineering and plumbing for heating plant, 
hot and cold water supply, &c. Deposit 10s. 6d. Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, 42 Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 

SovurHamptron.—Oct. 21.—For alterations at baths, Wes- 
tern Shore. Deposit 51. The Borough Engineer’s Office. 


Wates.—Oct. 17.—For works at following Council schools, 
for Monmouthshire education committee, viz.:—(1) Exten- 
sions and alterations, new playgrounds and other work at the 
Tynewydd Council school, Newbridge; (2) asphalting play- 
grounds, matchboarding ceilings and other repairs to the 
Troedrhiwgwair Council school, near Tredegar ; (3) asphalt- 
ing playgrounds at Garnyrerw Council school, Blaenavon ; 
(4) blocking floors at St. Dials Council school,. Cwmbran ; 
(5) repairs at Pontllanfraith Council school. Mr. C. Dauncey, 
secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Oct. 17.—For a Council school at Cwmfelinfach, 
near Ynysddu, Mon., to accommodate 400 children. Deposit 
3l. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

Wates.—Oct. 20.—For erection of bank premises and two 
shops adjoining in Quay Street, Ammanford. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Mr. Arthur 8S. Williams, M.S.A., architect, Llandilo. 

WestBury.—Oct. 19.—For erection of four pairs of cot- 
tages at Dilton Marsh, Westbury, Wilts. Deposit1l.1s. Mr. 
Gerald Stanley, architect, Market House, Trowbridge. 
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IT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 


Glazed 
Bricks 


The Farnley Iron-Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Simm for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyrReER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


_ FINEST *‘HYDRO”’ MADE. 


TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
—MOTHER WELL. 


‘ CATALOGUES FREE. 


t vel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,”’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

& LAVA ASPHALTES, 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 

War Office, &c., &c. 


Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 
| Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


e«e » THE... 
e 
9 s e 

‘itish Traders’ Association. 

For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, 
nagers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
19 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
2 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
‘Subseription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
atus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
onthe books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
‘tte issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
ESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


MERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. : 


‘No Nailing required. Absolutely .Wind Proof. .Cannot.Strip in the most.exposed situation: 


anufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
# from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


Reinforerete 


Is a Cement specially prepared, 
exceedingly Finely Ground, and 
Sa OF without equal for ‘ 33 
FERRO-CONCRETE 


Purposes. - 


“MANUFACTURED ONLY 
BY THE 


Wouldham Cement Co., 


35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


ee ae of 
acd 2) fia 


: . WORKS 2%. 
LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


Telephone— 
1846 Avenue. 


Telegrams— 
“Enriching, London.”’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Witiineron.—Oct. 27.For plastering Primitive Metho- THNDERS. 
dist church. Mr. W. Wales, Raby Terrace, Willington, ambos: 
Durham. BRISTOL, 
Wimstow.—Oct. 26.—For erection of Council schools For erection of chapel at Stapleton Workhouse. 
to accommodate 700 scholars, at Wilmslow, Cheshire. De- Hodges : ‘ : £1,645 0 ¢ 
posit 21. 2s. Apply by October 9 to Mr. Herbert H. Brown, Williams & Sons 1,575; 30 
architect, 17 Dickinson Street, Manchester. Stephens, Bastow & Co. 1,448 0 { 
Colbourne 1,460 “Oat 
Hunt . 1,489 0 { 
Downs & Son 1,380 “Oma 
Ir is proposed to erect a new town hall and public offices, Ghown ‘ 1,567 Ga 
at a cost of 10,000/., at Walkden, near Manchester, and work Clare & Sons 1,359 15 ( 
is to be commenced at once. Tove 1,347 0 ¢ 
THE parks committee of Edinburgh Town Council recom- Wilkins 1,341. Om 
mend that the buildings of the Women’ s Club and Pavilion Tanner & Son 1,297 0 { 
at the exhibition be bought and re-erected on Harrison Park. Marsh 2 1,260 0 | 
Tur invitations to tender for the main contract at Marsh & Stone 1,230 Oma 
Rosyth, according to the Glasgow Herald, may be expected Browning 1,225 18 | 
out in about a month. Only concerns which have previously Harvey 1,135 0 | 
executed large contracts for the Admiralty are, it is under- Lovell 1,120 0 | 
stood, to be “asked, so that the bidding will necessarily be 
confined to a few well-known firms. The delay in carrying BROMLEY. 
the project to this stage is not, it is pointed out, worth | For erection of secondary school for girls. Mr. W. H 
noting considering the amount of preliminary work an Rosrnson, architect. 
undertaking of this magnitude involves. Chadwell Heath Jone Co. £10,550 10 
Tur eighty-sixth report of the Commissioners of His Higgs & Hill : ‘ 9,994 0 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests shows that the income of that Perry’ Bros. ; ; , ; -. 9,977 0 
department for the year ended March 31 last amounted to Dutholt . : : 3 , « 9,875 0 
696,7817. 10s. 10d. The expenditure was 152,319]. 10s. 6d., Gratty 9,685 0 
inclusive of repayments to capital in respect of advances for Lole & Co. 9,569 0 
permanent improvements and for the purchases of leaseholds. Spencer, Santo. 9,550 0 
The cost of the London establishment and of the quit-rent F. & H. F. Higgs 9,536 0 
office in Ireland amounted to 20,046/., as compared with Arnaud & Son . 9,475 0 
19,338]. in the preceding year. Estates were sold to the Davison 9,472 0 
amount of 124,094]., and bought to the amount of 44,2031. Nightingale 9,444 0 
The payments into the Exchequer amounted to 520,000/., Holloway Bros. 9,400 0 
being the same amount as in the preceding year. In re- Kent 9,393 0 
ferring to the work in connection with the preservation of Cropley Bros. 9,385 0 
Tintern Abbey the report states that in taking down two Nash ; 9,378 0 
eld cottages to the north-west of the abbey some interesting Thomas & Edge 9,372 0 
remains were discovered, and these have been carefully pre- Tong 9,364 0 
served, as far as it was possible to do so, J. & M. Patrick 9,299 0 


7 QUARRIES | 2} = ‘ 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWB, 
CORNGRIT, 


i HE BATH STONE FIRMS [TD 


C. WATERPROOFING, 


“FOR HARDENING “A soit 


FARLEIGH DOWA, pee EN ieee 
BRADFORD F 


LONDON DEPOTS s 
W.R. West cues Park. 
e Elms. — 


HARTH 
. AND THE PRINCIPAL. 
ND. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
LIVERPOOL — 
IMPERIAL BUILDING 


" ABBEY : 
ESD BATH. EXCHANGE ST, EAST, 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varni: 


jaa MANCHE 
~S RO i Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. -Tins | 


STER, = 
TRAFFORD PARK 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER’& CO., Ltd., minster mills, READII 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


isanihet and Quick-settins. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTI 
Other Specialties: METALLIG ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Ortnabve G. M. RESTALL & SON, Yerzce? SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHA 


all above— Works— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. *“ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.,”? 


G. 
L.aS.WR. Nin 
132. Grosvenor | Road, 


Pimillco, 


For the effectual Protection and Prest 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, W 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a 


London Agents—™ 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


—For WALLS, 
CEILINGS, et 


Reg. Tel. Address : 


A Handsome Present is a Volume of “ tae Architect”! Price i2-.. 
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. SUPPLEMENT 
BROMLEY—continued. CHELMSFORD—continued. 
¥F. .& G. Foster . 9,243 0 0 Everitt & Sons 4,300 0 0 
Appleby & Sons 9,240 0 0 Blake 4,250 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 9,200 0 0 Ith gen de Willmott 4,230 0.0 
Treasure Bros. . 9,150 0 0 Farr 4,218 0 0 
Chessum & Sons 9,138 0 0 Davey 4177 0 0 
Drowley & Co. . 9,061 0 0 Mason & Son 4,150 0 0 
Renshaw 8,989 0 0 Potter & Son Ae o 60 
Courtney & Fairbairn 8,979 0 0 Wallis & Son 4,143 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer 8,976 0 0 Kenney : 4,133 0 0 
Crossley & Son . 8,963 0 O Spencer, Santo & Co, 4,100 0 0 
Hyde & Co. 8,934 0 0 Smith & Son 4,075 0 O 
Wallis & Sons. 8,896 0 0° Johnson & Hawkes 3,997 7 0 
Browning 8,870 0 0 PaRkKINGTON & Son, Ipswich (accepted) 3,900 0 0 
Jerram 8,859 0 0 Architect’s estimate 4,000 0 0 
Lonsdale 8,814 0 0 
Lowe & Co. 8,736 O O 
Skinner Gy7277 04.0 COLCHESTER. 
Blake 8,670 0 O | For erection of superstructure of County Asylum. Mr. F. 
Blay : 8,650 0 0 Wuirmore, county architect. 
Podger & Grae = ri 8,529 One O Pethick £937.777 0 0 
Incteton, Herne Bay (accepted) 8,627.0 0 Foster & Dickies 233,332 0 0 
Parnell & Son . 222,334. 0 0 
CHELMSFORD. McCormick & Son . 222 22an0s. 0 
Minter 220,000 0. 0 
For erection of offices for education committee on site of the Youne & Son . 214995 0 0 
Coach and Horses, in Duke Street. Mr. F. WH1TMoRE, Wall 214,000 0 0 
architect. Bennett 212,600 0 0 
Kirk & Randall £4,988 0 0 Lovatt 207,789 0 O 
Lorden & Sons . 4,875 0 0 Lowe & Son 206,925 0 0 
Allen & Gowers . 4.825 0 0 Bateman 204,307 0 O 
Roper ; ; 4,640 0 0 Willcox 202,500 0 0 
Johnson & Co. 4640 0 O Pattinson 202,426 0 O 
Grimwood & Sons 4,497 0 0 Perry & Co. 199,350 0 0 
Dowsing & Davis : : : 4475 0 0 Wallis &Son . 198,840 0 0 
Smith , : : : - 4,447 0 0 Leslie & Co, 197,000 0. 0 
Lawrence & oe ; B 4444 0 0 Blake ; : 195,000 0 O 
Knight & Son A Sime een Allen & Sons 194,000 0 O 
Grimwood & Sons 4333 0 0 Arnold & Son. 191,866 0 0 
Pattinson & Son ht ayatel (0) (8 King & Son 191,700 0 O 
Gowers 4,300 0 0 Warine & WHITE (accepted) . 191,545 0 0 
Bennett 4,300 0 0 Kirk & Randall 189,777 0. 0 
anon oe cams 
MARSHALL & 60. WITCHELL & C2 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams: “Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


EATERS SDS PR IS BEA 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


+ 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


iineerracge Sheet, showing application <y our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


|| SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, We 


N|STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


56 Ludgate Hill, Lanpon.ec| 


Ni OnwamentaL METAL WoRKERS. | 

Finiars, VANES, GRILLES, 
t’ Gates, RAILINGS, BALCONIES, | 
ED- CaSEMEN TS, STANCHEON Bars, 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


a MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of gel he 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
— DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> ond Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


*“SYUBY, [BOj1PUT[AD 
JajBAA JOY] YZ JO S1aINpoOsjO] [VUISIIO ayy 


i = Forts 
me FITZROY WORKS 
e270 364 Euston R2 


Telegrams, 
| ‘Blackburn, Nottingham,’ } 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHESTERFIELD. “ es 5s Ae 
For alterations to the Stephenson Memorial Hall. Mr. or erection Of Lammas Coun os 
pol aap ‘ d, SPENCER, Santo & Co., 259 Warwick 
ey Smrru, borough surveyor, Salter Gate, Cheste Roltkausiricton (pfovaion aaa 
Collis a: Sons £506 18 0 cepted) : é . . : . £15,969 0 0 
ate Ae get aicg 4 Nee emenees fo pubis oe the Tamarisk 
or the erection of a public conven n maris 
WRIGHT, " Chesterfield (accepted) . : ; 451 10 6 oe ccs eaaaN Ree Panacon eee 
Cornwell& Son. : ; : : . £623 Cae 
CROYDON. Dunlop . ; : : ‘ : : : 587 10 0 
For erecting secondary school for girls, to accommodate 380 Dennis & Co. . ; : . , . . 587 0 0 
pupils. Mr. H. Carter Pree, architect, Thornton Allcock . . : = : ; : ; 570 0 0 
Heath. Quantities by Mr. Mansrietp Pricsz, Sutton. Martin . : . : : : . 566 0 0 
Bruton & Son. |.) 2 OR  giogs Jo Gon pees lo 540 0 0 
Cittton ne , d ‘ ) 16,130 0 0 HooxHam, Springfield Road, Eastbourne (ac- 
Norris. vk!) sey ees BBO OM OS as ai 
H. &G. Taylor ‘ : ; ; : 15,383 0 0 HAMMERSMITH. 
King & Son. , 2 : : ‘ 15,106 0 O | For erection of nine shops and dwelling-houses at the corner 
Gough & Co. . : : ; ; : 15,100 0 O of Askew Road ‘and Goldhawk Road. Mr. Jasprr J. 
Foster & Dicksee . : : : : 14,988 0 0 Ker, architect, Hoe Street, Walthamstow. 
Everitt. ; ; 5 : : 14,800 0 0 Lawrence . : & : . £5,590 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons. : ; : ; 14,780 0 0 Sparksman : : . : ; 5,212 0 0 
F. & G. Foster . 3 ‘ : 2 s 14,761 0 O Stone : : : : : P : 5,171 0 0 
Blay : , ; : : ‘ : 14,725 0 0 Pope : : ; f : 5,048 0 0 
Bulled & Co. . ; : : : ‘ 14,598 0 0 WER) G2As Hide Oe . : ; : 4,850 0 0 
Akers & Co. : 4 : ; ; 14,437 0 0 Wilson . “ : : é 4,550 0 0 
Sabey & Son . : ; : ; : 14,342 0 0 WHEELER (accepted) . : - 4,300 0 0 
Jaggard . ; é : : : : 14,285 0 0 HERNE BAY. ; 
Fitt . : ; , ; A : : 14,285 0 O | For paving, &c., works in Grand Drive and Sea View Road. 
Allen & Sons . ree: : 3 14,000 0 0 Mr. F. W. J. Patmmr, surveyor. 
J. & C. Bowyer : : E : : 13,990 0 0 Grand Drive. 
Lovatt : . 4 ; : : ‘ 13,958 0 0 Mills . : : , : : ; . £2,297 Ong 
Saunders . : : é : : 13,950 0 O Head . ‘ “ee : : : ny 1,895 0 0 
W. Smith & Sons : ; , ; : 13,921 0 0 Nash . : : 5 ; : A Dieses 1,812 0 0 
Moss & Sons . : ; : : ; 13,920 0 0 Furley : : : : : : «_, 1,690.00 
Wallis & Sons. : : - 13,779 0 O Hardy & Co. : : : ; : : 1,690 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood : : : : 13,777 0 0 IncLeton Bros., Herne Bay (accepted) 1,613 0 0 
Hyde & Co. : : : : 13,750 0 0 Sea View Road. ; 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : 13,650 0 0 Nash . : ; ; § : - : 509 0 0 
Nieutincarz, Albert Embankment, S.E. Head . : ; ; : : ; . 303 0 0 
(accepted) . ; : : : : 15,405 0 0 Furley : : : 298 0 0 
Wallis : : : : : : , 13,338 0 0 INGLETON Bros. (accepted) . : : ; 295 0 0 


| CONF RACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF <a 
Wop BLOCK FL@RINGe PAVING | HILL & SMITH 


GH OLASSIOINERYE Mout pig Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs, 


eg To Are re MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
: ; Aly, Te =a RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c.. 
> C crs DESIGNS. ‘ <i aie oe 
———— i —— i — u 


Visi 


in) i 


LOUGHBORO’, 


TELEGRAMS O: 
GRIGGS* oe N? 12 


: . <<. Builders of the ~ } 
205 Woodstock Rd., << = BELFAST ROOF. 


BELFAST. : Pe = 4 ESTIMATES FREE, 


Telegrams; 


| (Late of 24 Austin Srrent.) + WS j aie ™ " INS, BELFast,”* 


OAPALOGUES FREE on APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 


' No. -better Present can. you give the Student of 2 elaine sip ‘hae a copy of 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
en 


ae hee this Paper weekly for 19s. per annum, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ISLEWORTH. LONDON —continued. 
For extensions to the nurses’ home at the workhouse infirmary, | For erection of the proposed fire station in substitution for 
for the Guardians of the Brentford Union. Messrs. W. H. the Waterloo Road station. 

Warp, architects, 30 Paradise Street, Birmingham. Wall . £12127 0 0 
Roberts & Co. . «© - «© + ~- £4,450 0 0 Holloway Bros. (London). .  . . ~ 11,900 0 0 
Bird & Frost . : : ; : ; 4,344 13 2 Higgs & Hill . : ; i ; , 11,830 0 0 
Jarman & Co. . . . . . . 5,895 0 0 Lawrance & Sons. ; : i A cH yAley (8) ~ 18) 
Drowley&Co. . . : : : : 5,800 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co, ; ; : , 11,699 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : : : S(O en ORO Kirk & Randall ; : ; : : 11,674 0 0 
Re le lw, (8,755 0 0 Smith & Sons... Wy ele me eh ae 
Clifton . . : : : : 3,745 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham . . ‘ ; ; 11,538 0 O 
Abbot & Charlton F , : : : 3,718 0 O F. & H. F. Higgs. I , ; ’ 11,462 0 0 
Hidden . : . : c . 3,650 0 0 Munday & Sons : : ; ; ; 11,457 0 O 
i . 96,597 0 0 Carmichael 11,187 0 0 
Dickens , ‘ : : ‘ ; 5,558 0 0 Holloway, Union Works, “Church Street, 

Pattinson & Sons . : ; : : 3,551 0 0 Deptford, S.E. (recommended) 3 ; 10,949 0 0 
Hyde . . . . . . : 5,455 0 0 Architect’s revised estimate  . ‘ : 11,400 0 O 
Dorey . . : . . . . 5,450 0 0 Works committee’s estimate . : : 10,674 0 0 
Lacey : ; : : : ; ; 3,095 0 0 
: For supply of rails, &c., for the Lee Bridge Road tramways, 
LONDON. for the London County Council. ' 
For erection of a movable shelter fitted with wooden end- Slot rails and conductor rails. 

roller shutters without gates in front, for tramway pas- Scott ‘ P . £16,559 5 0 

sengers on Victoria Embankment. Frodingham Tron and Steel Oe: F ; 15,611 0 O 
Boulter & Paul (oak) . : oy Ea Te PA Ww. MacLellan, London OE 
Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery ¢ (or OSG mended) ; ilfsyalleyaye Wal ste! 

mended) (oak) . ; : 185 0 0 Société Anonyme des Aciéries a Angleur . 12,510 16 8 
Holloway (deal) ; : i : wares 162; 0, 0 Le Bas. ; : : ; ‘ . 12,197 10 0 
Lascelles & Co. (deal) . ; : ‘ : 138 0 0 Track rails and fastenings. : 
or erection of warehouse, 47 Queen Elizabeth Street, Tower Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. . : c : 24,453 17 6 

z Bridge, S.E. Mr. A. W. nae architect, 90 and 91 Scott, Leeds (recommended) . : : 24,263 15 0 

Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. Quantities by Mr. W. Le Bas 22,080 1 8 

Jamus Pumpuiton, 21 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Société Anonyme des Aciéries d’ Angleur . ‘ 21,439 010 
Potton & Sons . f . : ; . £2,990 0 0 | For the supply of two electrical and one hand-worked lifts for 
Hawtrey & Son. . ; : ‘ : 3 2,913 10 0 the L.C.C. central car-repair depot. 

Renwick. ; ; : ; : ‘ 2,912 0 0 Penrose & Co. . : : : ; . £1,084.10 0 
Symes : : : : : : ‘ 2,910 0 0 Waygood & Co. . : : ; ' 5 923 10 O 
Hoare & Son. : . : 2,839 0 O Smith & Stevens. : : 3 : . 920 0 0 
SHEFFIELD Bros. (accepted) P , ea, 270010007 0 Eastern Lift Co. . : 882 7 6 
Waitt : ; : ; : 4 , 20,0850") O Merpway’s Sarety Lirr AND | ELEVATOR Co., 

Parsons : , ; ‘ ‘ ; : 2,654 0 0 Deptford (accepted) . ; , é : 603 10 6 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WILLESDEN PAPER .....:::e:c: 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. += Established 1870. 
SSR RZ BI at ES ATR IEE GST TL LOTT TT ES 


Hu mT TUCKER & son x 


TELEPHONE TOTT Re N HAM. N. Te canes 
TOTTENHAM. e On Ben”? : x 


JOIN E RY oF EveRY Escripri IN 
MOULDINGS. 10am oesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LON DON—continued. NEW PORT. ie 
For supply of 200,000 stoneware ducts for L.C.C. For erection of Y.M.C.A. buildings and adapting olin 
Sutton & Co. : ; : ‘ . £2,900 0 0 premises. Mr. C. E. Compron and Messrs. HaBERSHON, 
Noh Rikehbara Coal Cem ; 2.800 0 0 Fawckner & Co., architects, Newport. Quantities by 
Mr. C. Mites, Newport. 
Ensor & Co. ; ; peace Davies & Sons £5,800 0 
Donington Pipe and Fire Brick. Comms ; 2,500 0 0 Se & Swe P 5,725 0 0 
Gibbs & Canning . , : : 2 : 2 ROD SEDO Jenkins, Lid. . ; ; : : 3 5,650 0 0 
Wragert-Sons’. 4 Shr 1) = ee SCORED Cooper & Co’. . . . | 3 =e 
Mansfield. 2,266 13 4 Moon ; ; : 5,575 O98 
Tugby & Co. : : : . : 2,266 13 4 ee Bros... : ‘ j : ; ; 5,475 5 2 
e Tear oC } ; ; } 2,250 0 0 King & Co. : ; ; : : 5,448 0 0 
Den ee. Morgan & Co... i 
Robinson & Dowler . : ‘ 2°250', 050 8 
Z Leadbeter . : ; : ‘ : : 5,400 0 0 
Stanley Bros., Nuneaton (recomme nded) ‘ 2,250 0 0 Morgan 5300 0 0 
Stiff & Sons (for 100,000) . : : ; WA) Or (8 Jerrett ; : ; ; . ; 5,199 0 0 
Skey & Co. (for 75,000) : : : 925 2 6 Powles : 3 ; : : 5,198 0 9 
Oates & Green (for 10,000) . ‘ , : 250 0 0 Jordan & Son . : : : ; 5,195 0 0 
‘ Charles ; : . : ‘ : 5,195 0 0 
For additional office accommodation at Clapham car-shed, for Richards & Son . : ; : ; ; 5,189 0 0 
L.C.C. Williams & Co. we c : : 5,075 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. ; 4 : : . 8421 0 0 Reep, Newport (accepted) . bare : F 4,950 0 0 
Harding & Sons . : : 4 : : 3835 3 11 , ; Ay 
Goud ‘ : : é : ; 356 0 O | For erection of Technical Institute. The Borough Engineer, 
Lapthorne & Oe. : : ; ; : j DO4nO nO architect. at 
Roberts & Co. . d eS Oc5 0 eh Reed . ; : ; ; . £44,101 0 0 
JoHNSON & Co., W andswor th (ace epted) ; 303 0 0 Moon ; , ; ; : ; 42,797 0 0 
Wakeham Bros, ; : : ; 42,498 0 0 
For excavating, concreting and paving with creosoted deal Stephens, Bastow & Co. . ; 7 ; 41,899 0 0 
blocks a portion of Fulham Palace Road. Mr. H. Marr, Williams . : ; : i b 40,900 0 O 
borough surveyor. Holton & W hiting : : 4 : E 40,768 0 0 
Shepherd & Sons . : : j : . £705. 1 10 Jenkins. : : ‘ } : / 40,298 0 0 
Acme Wood Pavement Co. . : ; , 658 6 3 Charles. : , , ; : 39,968 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. : ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 644 2. 9 Long & Sons. ; ; s : ‘ 59,893 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. ; ; ; , A ” 630 0 0 Davies A : : : , : 59,254 0 0 
Griffiths & Co. : ; 619 1 2 Collins & Godfrey ; . ¢ ; : 39,180 0 0 
Improvep Woop PAVEMENT Co. (accepted) : 618 5 9 King & Co. ‘ ‘ F ' : ; 38,532 0 0 
Jordan & Son . ; : ; : Z 38,320 0 0 
For erection of factory, Collingdale Avenue, Hendon. Messrs. Turner & Sons . : ; ’ q ; 37,938 0 0 
Maken, ARCHER & STONEHAM, surveyors. Morgan & Co. . : ‘ ; : : 37,900 0 9 
Starnes & Co., 154 Great Titchfield Street | David & Sons . ; : : 37,780 0 0 
(accepted) 4 4 : . k .)2£1,500-70 0 Brake, Plymouth (Gooepicd) : : b 36,130 0 0 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


LPL LLL LI ILI LLL ILL ILD LLLP 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever sin c¢ 
bi SILICATE PAINT co. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


OQ vears Experience has stamped 


“‘DURESC 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., | 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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| ROMFORD. SEVENOAKS. 
For the construction of about 460 yards of 6-inch stoneware | For the making-up of the wide and narrow parts of Sandy 


pipe sewer, with manholes, &c., in Wingletye Lane, Lane 
ernechurch. “Mr. W. J. Guasr, surveyor. : . ‘ Narrow Part Wide Part 
Wakeling : : : hs . £28417 9 Woodhams & Sons, Catford 
Wisby . : , : : , 3 : 238 15 0 (accepted) 4 ‘ : £43 0) 04° £270..0,'0 
Thompson + ; ‘ ki : : : 183 9 4 Price : : ; , : 64 11 8 374 14 0 
Sibthorp : : ; B ; 4 : 473-1570 EK. & E. Des . : ; : 58 0 0 349 0 0 
Connel . : : we : pW RT) Wood & Son . : : ; a Ps mage 291 15 0 
Claxton & Goodey . ‘ é : 3 : 159 1 6 Chittenden & Simmons . : AS? 0" 0 S208" 0 0 
French . : : ; ; ; 156 17 11 
Greenley & Pipcares : A . ' : 156 0 0 
Wilson, Pauider Oro 2 = ). : Se ee 155 14 0 TAMWORTH. 
Jerram . i . . 155 4 3 For sewerage works at Kingsbury. 
FTaekson ‘ ; : ; ‘ ; 15312 2 JoHNson Bros., Hereford (accepted) ere? 500 0. 0 
Pavitt & Sons ; ; ; ; : : 1eyAre fev 10) 
Impey . : . . : : . . 151 12 8 TRIGNMOUTH. 
Murray . ; . : . . . : 148 0 0 | For sea defence works. 
Harber & Co. . ' : F : : : 14412 9 Bevis £16.279 0 0 
| cated MM a Ciected) as ie Soervilie 2 Cn 15,900 0 0 
BEN 85 cepted) Wood ="): Mk =) aa ener) 672m OGG 
Hill & Co. . 5 : 5 : p f 15,457. 0 0 
SIDMOUTH. Whyte. & Co... apn ken meine ene teen 
For erection of mixed Council school for 260 children at Playfair & Toole P ‘ : : ; 13,935 0 0 
Woolbrook. Mr. Percy Morris, county architect (edu- Mitchell & Son. , ’ d . A 13,860 0 0 
cation), Exeter. Quantities by Mr. S. W. Haueuton, Facey & Son , j : : : p 13,601 0 O 
Plymouth. Relf & Son ; : : L : 13,344 0 0 
Spiller : ; : : ; . £3,368 0 0 Moffat : ; : : : : 5 12,499 0 0 
R. W..& J. Skinner : : : : : 3,345 5 3 Dickson. t : ; : : 12,434 0 0 
Bird & eeupears 2 : : : : 3,294 13: 0 Shellabear & Son : A j . : 12,205 0 0 
Turner : ‘ ; : , A S222" 0 Hobrough & Co. . ‘ , : : it 79s..0°- 0 
ES Oe ak) os 3,219 7 6 Pethick Bros). s bp aide ot Vat ememe DL, Oba 35,0.54,0 
Turpin : , ; : : : : 3,174 0 0 Brebner & Co. . ; : : 5 ; 11,381 0 0 
Badcock . - : 2 : : : 3,156 15 2 Cooper & Co... ‘ : : : : 11,200 0 0 
Lacey & Co. . : s ¢ : : 3,133 5 8 Lester ; ; 3 ‘ : ; ‘ 10,937 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . : : , : : 3,105 3 3 Coles : : : : : : : 10,637 0 0 
Coles . : , : ; F : ; 2,989 10 7 Hunter &Co. . : : ; : ; 10,462 0 0 
Pratt. - : , f ‘ : : : 2,986 14 8 Cowlin & Sons . : 5 ; ; : 10,437 0 0 
Stanbury . , ‘ A , : : 2,984 16 8 Neal & Co. - ‘ ; : : ‘ 10,033 0 0 
~ Wilkins & Son . : ; . 2,889. 0% :0 Pollard & Co: . ; ; : ! / 9,588 0 0 
Westcott, Austin & White . : 2,856 0 0 Hayse & Son . ; : : 9,233 0 0 
~Waxenam Bros., Plymouth (accepted) : 2,824 Q 0 Brake, Plymouth (accepted) ; ; : 8,795 0 0 


The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a portion of 


Morecambe Station 


(Midland Railway) 
Fitted with 


Fireclay Taper Urinals, 

Closets, Lavatories and 

Patent Shepwood Par- 
tition Bricks, 


All of which were supplied by the 


Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. 


Designs and Estimates submitted 

for all classes of Sanitary Ware for 

Public Buildings, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices, Workshops, etc, 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 2 and 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Also at LIVERPOOL—2I Leeds Street. HULL—Allfred Gelder Street, South Side, Queen’s Dock. 
= “ BIRMINGHAM—1 Edmund Street, NEWCASTLE—4 Northumberland Street. 
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THURLSTONE. | WALTHAMSTOW. 
Mee arcrt ian etioanclroome. For erection of a dwelling-house ‘in Spruce Hills Road. 
Accepted tenders. Mr. Jasppr J, Kets, architect, Walthamstow. 
‘ ths cee nae Simpson £297 0 0 
‘ Turner, Thurlstone, excavating, mason, brick i 

layer, slater and plasterer . 3 £598 15 O ries 237 0a 
Hawle & Sons, Penistone, carpenter and we 275. One 

joiner : ; ; ; ; 180 0 0 Sayer 240 0 0 
Broley, Barnsley, plumber and glazier . 68 10 0 Sronn (accepted) . 225 0 0 
Taylor & Sons, 1 hurlstone, painting and dis- 

tempering so 25 0 0 WORTHING. 

For the erection of the George Prentiss and Emilie Shepherd 
WALES. 5 Convalescent Home. Mr. Epwarp L, Luyy, architect, 
For the erection of school in Llandovery. Mr. W. VincENT High Street, Guildford. 

Mor@an, County Education architect. Hewen £2979 10 0 
Morgan . £5,460 0 0 Tribe & Robinson 2,951 0 0 
Brown, Thomas & John 5,436 0 0 Wood & Son j ; 2944 0 0 
John ean 5,428 10 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . 2,940 0 0 
eee & Son oe : % Higlett & Hammond . 2,915 10 § 

vans : : ? Ellisi : ; 2,912 
Morgan & Sons . 5,150 0 0] Potter Bros, 2,911 0 0 
4 s) & §. L. Michael oe ; : Rowland Bros. 2,868 0 0 
Mercer ? Minter 2,850 0 0 
J yee Bros. poe . Longley & Co. : 2,804 0 0 
Groom — , 0 Goddard & Sons . 2,783 0 0 
7 ne ies ps ; ; Mitchell Bros. 2,735 10 0 
2. Davies ? Newton 2,675 10 0 
Tuomas Bros., lanai (accepted) . 4,450 0 O Adams 2,671 0 0 

Norman & Bares 2,639 10 O 
WEST LYNN. Patching & Co. . 2,608 0 0 
For alterations to cottages. . Messrs. Watker & WatkeER, Cook & Sons 2,605 0 0 

architects, Wisbech. Quantities by the architects. Snewin & Son . 2,575 10276 
Dye & Allen . £907 0-0 SANDELL & Sons, Worthing (accepted) 2,478 5 0 
Dickerson Bros. LOS 00) 
Tash & Langley 195 12 6 
Read & Wildbur 188 0 0 
Reeder 182 11 0 Messrs. J. E. Cirnce & Son’s Heap Riding Mills, Stock- 
Barnes & Co. . 165 0 0 | port, which were recently destroyed by fire, have been recon- 
Rust : 164 0 O | structed under the supervision of Mr. Henry Stead, archi- 
Johnson & Son : 158 18 0 | tect, Heckmondwike, the constructional steelwork, fire- resist- 
Spaulding & Hampton . : 149 0 0 | ing floors, and asphalte flat roofs throughout being carried 
Bong, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech (accepted) 149 0 0 | out by Messrs, Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 
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Fr 
OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE a 
/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¥} 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


jour STOCKS consist 
/ oF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, }ij 
\ AN we & PLATES. 


7 
SLAC. 


CHESTER ((/} 
y 


ba 


O ‘ ice & Works: 
~ offe é Works, 
\ eae eS S€,- 


F ossice: 75 Bath. aa 
“Pinkston Works . 
Leite Dundas, 


Office: 2St. nd \ 
a oe ‘ais Sq 
Easter Road, 


(Office & Works 
«Trafford Fark, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


METROPOLE HOTEL, FOLKESTONE. 


GREENSIDE, SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS. 


HOUSES AT WEMBLEY PARK RESIDENTIAL WHITE CITY. 


—————————————————— 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—FROM SOUTH-WEST. 


SKETCHES IN NORTH WALES. 


TRADE NOTES. 
Mussrs. Ropertson & Apams inform us they have now 
removed from 60 St. Enoch Square to new premises at 52 St. 


Bnoch Square, Glasgow, where all communications, cata- 
logues, &c., should be sent in future. 


<<< ————— = 


Tus Directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared an interim dividend of 6s. per 
share (being at the same rate as the last interim dividend) 
payable on November 2, 1908. 


Messrs. OrrzMann & Co., Lrp., have purchased for cash 
the whole of the stocks of Messrs. Graham & Banks, Ltd., 
of Oxford Street, and Mr. A. R. Smee, of New Bond Street, 
the two comprising both antique and modern English and 
French furniture of the highest class, and are now offering 
same for sale at greatly reduced prices. 


Ir was announced at the last meeting of the Blackpool 
Council that the tramways committee had received lower 
tenders from Belgian and German firms for steel rails. for 
the tramways extension, but had selected a British tender. 


Tur Galashiels Town Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Manlove, Alliot & Co., Ltd., engineers, Nottingham, 
for a refuse destructor, tar macadam plant, &c., amounting 
to 2,1097. Specifications for the erection of the relative 
buildings are to be prepared, and estimates obtained. The 
total cost of the installation is estimated to amount to 
35,4231: 


We design and 
construct in 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE : 


Foundations, 
Buildings, 
Reservoirs, 
Bridges, 
Tanks, 

Crain Hoppers, 
RetainingWalls, 
Wharves, 
Quays: 


¥ 


Our New Catalogue is now ready, and we shall be pleased to send Architects, 
‘Engineers and others interested a Free Copy on application. 
tains an enormous amount of.practical information, and gives simple formulae 
ra for the design and construction of Reinforced Concrete Structures. 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


Illustration shows Bakery designed and erected by us in Reinforced 
Concrete at the Franco-British Exhibition for Macvitie & Price. 


VARIETIES. 
A new fire station is to be erected at Llandrindod Wells. 


A new school is to be built at Lammas Park by the Ealing 
education committee at a cost of 15,9691. 


Tur Poplar Borough Council has received sanction of the 
London County Council. to borrow for electric light exten- 
sion 22,180. 


ConsrIDERABLE alterations are about to be carried out at 
York station. The up and down main-line platforms are to 
be considerably lengthened. 


Tur contract for the new technical schools at Leicester, 
for which Messrs. Everard, Sons & Pick are the architects, 
has been let to Mr. Thomas Herbert, builder, Leicester. 


On vacant land between Middleham and Leyburn, Yorks, 
twenty-four houses are to be erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Milburn, of Sunderland. 


THE appointment of city architect for Bradford will be 
duly advertised. In the meantime the Council have decided 
any work required will be placed in the hands of local firms. 


Mr. Carnecis, provided the town collect 900I., has offered 
5,0007. towards the enlargement of the Folkestone Public 
Library. 

Mr. Anprew P. Taytor, F.R.I.B.A., R.C.A., is con- 
testing a seat in the municipal reform interests on the 
L.C.C. for the borough of Hampstead. 


Ir is proposed to build a light railway at Ventnor, at a 
cost of 25,000/7., from the Esplanade to St. Boniface Down, 
which is 700 feet above the sea. 


Tur Admiralty have placed a contract for 1,500 tons of 
white lead paint and 300 tons of red lead, to be delivered 
at periods during the next twelve months, with Messrs. 
Cookson & Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SkELMORLIE Gas Company is about to apply to Parlia- 
ment for powers to establish an installation of electricity for 
service as far as Inverkip on the one side and to the confines 
of Largs on the other. There probably would be a consider- 
able demand for lighting in a district fairly strewn with 
castles, mansions, and other residences, but it is also in view 
that tramway power may be required at no very distant day. 


We take full 
responsibility for 
our designs and 
carry out all 
work ourselves. 
We have a large 
staff of experi- 
enced engineers, 
foremen and 
workmen, and 
extensive plant, 
so have special 
facilities for car- 
rying out large 
or complicated 
contracts. 


This book con- 
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Tue Bournemouth Town Council have decided to widen 
the landing stage and pier at a cost of 10,000/., and a tender 
of Messrs. Goddard, Massey & Warner, Ltd., of Notting- 
ham, has been accepted to carry out the work. 

Mr. J. Martin, contractor, Dunfermline, has been en- 
trusted with the track-cutting and pipe-laying portion of 
the contract in connection with the Wemyss water supply 
undertaking. The amount of the contract is between 3,000I. 
and 4,000/. 

Ture Kast Ham education committee have adopted the re- 
commendation of the Borough Council that the office of archi- 
tect and the office of clerk of works should be abolished. It 
was also decided that the other officials should remain as- at 
present. 

A report has been presented by the crypt restoration 
committee in connection with the church of St. John, 
Clerkenwell. An interesting feature is that the work was 
so carefully carried out that the original masonry work of 
the Knights dating from early in the twelfth century remains 
practically intact. 


THe Tranent Town Council, N.B., have unanimously 
decided to abandon their scheme to provide additional water 
for a large portion of the western district of the county of 
Haddington. The reason for this is the refusal by the Western 
district committee of the Town Council’s proposal to have 
the water pipe laid on the opposite side of the road from the 
present one. 


THE Geological Society of Glasgow has reached the fiftieth 
year of existence, and it is intended to celebrate this event 
by the holding of a conversazione towards the end of the year. 
Outside the Geological Society of London and some of the 
royal societies few institutions of the kind can show such a 
valuable record of geological work as can be seen in its thirteen 
volumes of Transactions. It is intended to commemorate the 
jubilee by the issue of a memorial volume. 


Ir was stated at the meeting of the Gomersal District 
Council that the medical officer for the West Riding had 
analysed a sample of town’s water taken from one of the 
service pipes, which are of lead, and found it to contain one- 
tenth of a grain of lead per gallon. One-ninth of a grain 
had been known to cause lead poisoning. It was decided to 


out PATE TUL 


CATT & OF, Ln, 
BOLMESCHLAPEL. 


Patent Cast-Iron 
Sectional Boiler 


Each section encircled by water. 
Improved Flues, 
Feeding and Cleaning Doors, 


Heating Power, 
300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GEORGE COTTON & C0,, 


LIMITED, 
VICTORIA BOILER WORKS, 


HOLMES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telegrams: * Cotton, Holmes Chapel.’ 


recommend consumers of water to draw off a reasonable 
quantity from the taps before using it for drinking purposes, 


OFFICIAL experiments are to be carried out in the Cal- 
cutta district for the purpose of ascertaining the capabilities 
of the local lime concrete when reinforced with spiral 
anchored flat bars. It is anticipated this form of concrete 
will reduce the width of the brickwork of the foundation up 
to floor level to a considerable extent, and it is anticipated 
that in the proposed secretariat building (where one experi- 
ment is to be carried out), there will be a saving of as much 
as 7 rs. in the cost per linear foot. 


A rive-storey brick factory building in Chicago, weigh- 
ing 6,000 tons, was recently moved about 52 feet practically 
parallel with its transverse axis, and then 168 feet parallel 
with its greater length, to make way for a railway terminus. 
During the time moving was actually in progress the build- 
ing was advanced on an average of about 5 feet every thirty- 
five minutes. The total time occupied in the actual moving 
operation was ten working days, although a considerably 
longer period was involved in lifting the building from its 
original foundations and underpinning it on the new ones, 


Tue Clerk to the Acton Council has been notified that the 
Local Government Board had given its sanction to the bor- 
rowing of the following amounts for public works at Acton :— 
5,0007. for sewage works, 4,700]. for the acquirement of fur- 
ther properties in connection with the Acton Improvement 
Act, 18,098]. for the erection of new schools, 1,135/. for 
furniture and fittings at Acton.Vale, and 20,6007. for new 
public offices. In regard to the latter the Board appears to 
have some doubt as to whether the offices can be constructed 
for the amount, and the sanction is subject to tenders being 
obtained. 


Tue Flint Town Council highway committee reported at 
the monthly meeting that the town clerk had been ap- 
proached by the representatives of the Glanstoff Manufac- 
turing Company with the view of ascertaining whether the 
Corporation would be willing to close certain paths running 
from the site of the proposed new works. The permission of 
the Council to the closing of the paths was granted, it being 
understood that if the Council agreed the building of the 
works would be commenced immediately. The works referred 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. : 
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to are being built for a German company for the manufacture 
of imitation silk. A site of over sixty acres has been secured, 
and it is estimated that the works will give employment to 
about 1,000 hands. 

Ar Bridlington, on Tuesday, a Local Government Board 
inquiry was held into the application of the Town Council 
to borrow 3,700/. for street improvements. Objection was 
raised to a portion of the desired loan, with which it is pro- 
posed to purchase a number of houses, on the ground that a 
number of poorer-class people, who occupied the houses, 
would be rendered homeless, inasmuch as there was no cottage 
property of the class required available. 

Ara meeting of the Dudley Board of Guardians, held last 
week, the building committee reported their further con- 
sideration of the workhouse drainage. The Chairman stated 
that from the report of their sanitary expert, Mr. Stanley 
©. Eagles, there was no doubt that the sanitary arrange- 
ments were in a most defective condition, and but for the 
elevated position of the institution it would have suffered 
severely. It was much to be regretted that an entirely new 
system of drainage had not been adopted when the buildings, 
erected three years ago, were added. It was decided that the 
whole Board should be constituted a committee to deal with 
the question and consider Mr. Eagles’s report. 


Ture annual trade gathering of the brewing and allied 
trades opens at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., 
to-morrow, October 17. It will again serve to demonstrate 
the vastness of those industries, and the exhibits promise to 
be especially numerous and varied in character ; indeed, in 
the display of all the latest trade appliances and inventions 
the show will, we gather, be quite as comprehensive and attrac- 
tive as any of recent years. Machinery and processes of 
manufacture will be a strong element, and although a 
‘market’ in the strictest sense of the term, there will always 
be found much to interest the general public. The com- 
petitors for malting, barley and hops, beers, cider and perry, 
and temperance beverages give evidence of increased popu- 
larity, and we learn that the entries in each section are again 
most satisfactory. There is also a new section devoted to 
colonial wines, diplomas being offered for the best wines made 
from colonial-grown grapes. The exhibition will run for a 
week, closing on October 23. 


MANCHESTER ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. | 
(By An ENGINEERING CoRRESPONDENT. ) 


NorwitHstaNnpIne the fact that at the present time several 
exhibitions are now occupying the foremost attention of archi- 
tects and others interested in the building trades, the Man- 
chester’ Electrical Exhibition is of sufficient importance to 
merit some notice, if only because it enables one to make a 
study of the requirements of illumination from the physio- 
logical standpoint, and to discern how these requirements 
can be made to harmonise with the principles of esthetic 
lighting. For, after all, the study of illumination is of ex- 
ceptional interest to the architect, and it is important to bear 
in mind that if the illumination of either the interiors or 
exteriors of buildings is insufficient or incorrectly distributed, 
the general effects which the architect intended to produce 
will inevitably be more or less interfered with. A survey of 
the Manchester Electrical Exhibition—or, at least, of those 
features which particularly interest our readers—leaves a 
conviction that it is not impossible to devise illuminating 
apparatus which is itself pleasing to the eye, which can be 
so arranged as to produce the esthetic conditions demanded, 
and which, nevertheless, is scientifically designed to effect its 
purpose with a minimum expenditure of energy. A practical 
illustration of these is to be found in the charming house 
designed, built, decorated and furnished by Messrs. Goodall, 
Lamb & Heighway, of King Street, Manchester. This house 
has been constructed in bungalow style in one storey, of rough 
cast painted white, with red-tiled roof and overhanging door. 
The front is covered with trellis work for climbing plants to 
cling to. An electric fire glows in the carved mantelpiece in 
the entrance hall, and a central ceiling lantern with wall 
brackets sheds plentiful light. The dining-room is oak 


_ panelled in the Tudor manner with arched beams, and the 


lighting is effected by quaintly designed leaded lights, while 
in the adjoining kitchen is a complete equipment of electric 
cooking apparatus. The drawing-room is a model of decora- 
tive colour that is possibly where electricity is used. The 
room is designed in the later English Renaissance ; the walls 


‘are panelled in large divisions and painted in delicate tones 


of soft greens, with enriched white mouldings surrounding 
them, and a ceiling painted in the harmonious tints of an 
evening sky. A crystal chandelier and wall fittings provide 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLABS 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 


proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


M 


es OS 5 
‘BREAKING STRAINS. | 
~ “390 Ibs. ‘°° 600 Ibs. "* ~ 800/1bs. 


250 lbs. 


HARCOURTS’ (ip.) PATENT 


The City Hall, Belfast. 
The Technical Institute, Belfast. 

The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

“The Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 

The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 

‘The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

‘The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COCS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


OTHER 
PLACES: 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan CarriageWorks,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
The Mansion of T. Wilson, Esq., Hull. 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including ‘‘The Cunard,” “The White 
Star,’ “‘ The Dominion,” “ Thy) P. & O.,” 
‘The North German Lloyd,” 4c., &c. 
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attract much attention, while the ‘‘ Excello’’ and Kohinoor 


the necessary illumination. The bedrooms are so arranged 
to harmonise the lighting with the decorations and furniture. 
Designers of accessories for electric lighting are happily not 
deficient in artistic sense to omit the produce work which com- 
bines utility with beauty. Several exhibits testify to the 
improving tendency in this direction. Such accessories as 
porcelain switch bases and covers, wall plugs, fuses, ceiling 
roses, &c., lend themselves admirably to the play of the 
designer’s fancy, and on the stand of Messrs. Taylor, Tunni- 
cliffe & Co., Ltd., Hanley, Staffs, a very artistic range of 
accessories is to be seen. This firm is trying to revive the trade 
in decorative switches, and is prepared to supply switches, 
&c., of such pattern, design and colour to match with the 
door furniture and harmonise with the colour of the room. 
Another fine display of accessories is shown at the stand of the 
Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company, Ltd., where 
examples of all accessories used in general wiring work, as 
well as a number of patterns which are suitable for the largest 
installations, are on view. On this stand are displayed not 
only the company’s well-known ‘‘ Royal Ediswan’’ carbon 
lamps, but also specimens of the company’s new metallic 
filamentlamps. An excellent display of fittings, representing 
a variety of styles, including Adams, Louis, Renaissance, 
Georgian and Flemish, is to be seen, while the artistic table 
fittings and Doulton-ware fittings should not escape attention. 
The Sunbeam Lamp Company, Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne, also 
show a special range of electrical fittings, while a new “‘ Sun- 
beam’ metal lamp is alsoexhibited. Metallic filament lamps 
are much in evidence at this exhibition : the Siemens ‘‘ Tanta- 
lum’’ and holophane arcs, the General Electric Company’s 
‘‘Osrams,’’ and other types by Messrs. G. M. Boddy & Co. 
and the International Electric Company, Ltd., well illustrate 
the advance that has been made in this direction. A feature 
of the exhibit of art fittings by Messrs. J. Lomax, Kendal 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, is that it is entirely confined to the 
latest designs suitable for residential use. An endeavour has 
been made to prove that ugliness and banality need not be 
associated with electric fittings of moderate price, and the 
fittings here shown are tasteful in conception, well finished, 
thoroughly modern and certainly not expensive. The Union 
Electric Company’s inverted and indirect arc lamps for work- 
shop lighting and the illumination of shops and showrooms 


flame arc lamps are well to the fore. A lamp which is 
specially suitable for the illumination of offices, workshops, 
factories, &¢., is the Cooper-Hewitt patent mercury-vapour 
lamp, which is shown by the British Wsetinghouse Company, 
The stand of this company is lighted with these lamps, and 
the absence of glare and relief from eye-strain are most notice- 
able. 

Space does not permit us to deal with the individual exhibits 
nor to mention in detail the numerous applications of elec- 
tricity which are to be seen at Manchester, but one cannot 
leave the exhibition without gathering the impression that 
electricity has become an important factor in the industrial 
life of the country, while it is clear that the domestic applica- 
tions of electricity are so diversified that it deserves to be 
closely studied by all concerned in the building trades. This 
exhibition, as well as the Building Exhibition at Birming- 
ham, is being run by the International Trade Exhibitions, 
Ltd. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


ALTHOUGH the exhibition in the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
was not completely arranged when the Lord Mayor opened it 
on Monday, efforts were quickly made to display the contents, 
and the hall now presents many attractions for the general 
public as well as for those who are connected with the varied 
departments of construction. 

The Maenoffern Slate Quarry Company, Ltd., of Port- 
madoc, are the fortunate possessors of an important part of 
the “Old Vein’’ at Blaenau-Festiniog. They have used 


those slates as a covering for the roof of their Stand, and it~ 


will be seen that they are uniform in colour and texture. 
Other varieties of slates are exhibited, and students who have 
not’ visited the quarries can obtain clear notions of their 
appearance and the method of working from photographs, 
which are to be found at the Stand. 

The Stands of the Oakley Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., 
should be enough to convince all people of the sufficiency of 
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this country to dispense with foreign slates, They can pro- 
duce slates which are one-sixth of an inch in thickness, as 
well as others which from their thickness are adapted to all 
requirements. As the slates withstand the fumes of loco- 
motive sheds and gas retorts their chemical qualities can be 
understood. 

Asphalte has not yet been superseded, and several 
yarieties were shown by the Cecil and Metallic Lava As- 
phalte Company. It is maintained that the “Cecil”’ is 
adapted for roofs, the ‘‘ foreign ’’ rock for floors and paving, 
and the ‘‘ metallic lava’’ for damp-courses, warehouse and 
cellar floors. 

The Val de Travers Paving Company (Birmingham and 

’ Midland Counties) in addition to the material derived from 
Neuchatel, also show refined bitumen, an asphalte for 
breweries, a compo. for wood block flooring, and ‘‘ All Lime- 
stone Pavements’’ adapted for playgrounds, railway plat- 
forms, courtyards, &c. 

Tarmac, which may be considered a local material, for it 
is made at Wolverhampton, has succeeded in gaining recogni- 
tion by public authorities for its advantages in road-making, 
playgrounds and approaches. On the Coventry and Bir- 
mingham road, where it was laid down two and a half years 
ago, it has withstood the heavy traffic. 

Stoddart ‘& Pitt, Ltd., exhibit their ‘“‘Smith’’ Patent 
concrete mixer, which is largely used in America, and as it 
becomes known, is likely to be much used in this country. It 
is adapted for a variety of materials, and may be considered 
as well suited for the general operations in concrete working 
of contractors. 

Architectural metal-work is the province of Best & Lloyd, 
Itd. As they have obtained a footing in Paris the quality 
of their work is indicated. Their electric light, gas, and 
acetylene gas-fittings are noteworthy, both for design and 
manufacture. But apart from artistic productions they 
exhibit down-pipes, rain-water heads, grilles, railings, 
grates, and much else of excellent quality. 

Messrs. Phillips & Son have been able to introduce a re- 
markable example of a diamond and jewellers’ safe since 

we last wrote. It weighs about 6 tons, and as it is provided 
with patent channel bolts and other safeguards, it can be 
‘considered as absolutely burglar and fire-proof. 


“Standard” 


Messrs. Charles Winn & Co., of Birmingham, are en- 
gineers who have gained reputation by their Acme cistern, 
but it is only one among their numerous and useful products. 
The fire-extinguishing appliances in the exhibition should be 
better known, for they are adapted to cope with emergencies. 
It is rarely such a complete provision is seen together, and 
all of them were remarkable for suitability and finish. 
They also show ‘‘ Blount ’’ door-checks. — 

Examples of applications of electric power for lighting, 
fire and burglar alarms, lightning conductors, telephones, 
&c., were to be seen at the Stand of W. S. Vaughton. 

Another Stand on which metal-work is displayed is that 
of Hooper d& Edman, the fenders and fire-screens being 
worth attention. 

Builders’ ironwork in general, besides school-fittings and 
panic bolts, can be studied at the Stand of Alfred Brown 
& Co. 

The ‘Devon’? fires, although only a few years on the 
market, have established already a reputation for their sim- 
plicity, economy and efficiency. They are shown at the ex- 
hibition in majolica, faience, and glazed briquettes and tiles. 
Messrs. Candy & Co. are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cess ; but everybody who has used one of the fires will testify 
that it was justly earned. 

The approach of winter gives new interest to the ‘* Ex- 
cluders’’ of W. A. Pickford. They can be fitted to any kind 
of door, including those opening outwards, and it is claimed 
for them that dust and rain are effectually kept from en- 
trance; the appearance is somewhat crude, however. 

Beside a new wood-slab pavement which is well adapted 


gest various arrangements for providing baths in dwellings 
where space has to be saved, as well as an economical system 
for obtaining both hot and cold water. Their single tank 
system has been approved by the Birmingham Corporation, 
and the exhibit will no doubt receive consideration from the 
representatives of local authorities. 

The baths of the Patent Tip-up Bath Company have been 
used in Bournville and other garden cities. At cottages in 


the fire-place, allowing hot and cold water to be obtained 
! without difficulty. 
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Drain-cleaners of various kinds, suction and vacuum 
pumps, drain inspection mirrors, and other appliances were 
to be seen at the Stand of Ward, Skelding & Co. 

Messrs. Candy, of Birmingham, would have been able to 
have filled.a large part of the hall if they attempted to show 
examples of all the goods which they manufacture or supply. 
Among those selected were different kinds of roofing tiles, 
enamelled sinks, pedestal closets, enamelled baths, closet 
seats, drain-clearing appliances, blue and red ridges, stone- 
ware drain pipes, pedestal lavatory basins, heavy fire-clay 
closets, patent closet hinges, flushing cisterns, patent chim- 
ney pots, blue and red quarries, &c. Their premises and 
depéts really form a building exhibition of a remarkable 
kind. 

Messrs. G. Butler & Co. are local masonry contractors 
and stone merchants ; they also exhibited several specialities 
for which they are agents for the Midland district. 

Stoneware, blue bricks, channels, sanitary appliances, 
were shown by Messrs. George Skey & Co. They announce 
that none but leadless glazés are used throughout their 
various manufactures, which obviate all crazing, and the 
great heat to which all goods are subjected enables them to 
place on the market articles of perfectly vitrified stoneware 
body and impervious to damp. 

Mellowes & Co., Ltd., have a fine array of sanitary work. 
A w.c. with a large water area will be found serviceable, 
and it is also made of earthenware. A bath with a 4-inch 
roll edge is also a novelty. The plumbing work executed 
by the firm would by itself show their efforts to obtain per- 
fection in all details. 

Messrs. A. Boulton & Co.- have a varied collection of 
facing, beaded, and moulded bricks and terra-cotta. As 
examples of clay-working they merit attention ; but the firm 
are willing to work out architects’ designs if their own goods 
are not sufficient. 

A striking Stand is that which Thornley & Knight have 
erected in order to display their specialities in colours, 
graining colours, varnishes, and japans. The applications 
show brilliancy, but it is not merely a temporary kind for it 
will endure rough handling. 

Another attractive Stand was that of Messrs. Docker 
Bros. In order to demonstrate what can be done with their 


i” 


WOOD BLOC 


enamels, flatting, and varnish, they have set up a drawing- 
room in the Adams style. It would be worthy of any €x- 
hibition, but to architects and contractors for painting it 
was evidence of the perfection attained in materials by the 
firm. 

The Titanic Paint Company exhibit their paint. It is 
claimed for it that two coats will preserve iron or woodwork 
for a quarter of a century. 

D. Anderson & Son have a Stand where is seen their 
“A. W. P.”’ water paint, ‘‘Sideroleum’’ wood preserva- 
tive, and ‘‘ Stoniflex’’ roofing felt. 

Varnishes for outside and inside work are exhibited by 
Llewellyn Ryland, Ltd. They also manufacture Power's 
original ‘‘ Terebene,’’ which is well-known to painters as a 
dryer. 

Gelatinous whiting is a new material adapted for outside 
as well as inside use. It is manufactured under a patent 
by the Gelatinous White Company, at Brentford, and is 
worth examining and testing. 

Messrs. Panicali’s Stand suggested the advantages of 


skilful design. Fibrous plaster, mosaic, figures, centre 
flowers, trusses, paving, formed an interesting show. It is 


interesting to compare the exhibit by them, in which the 
influence of tradition was to be traced, with some modern 
efforts in other parts of the hall. 

A Birmingham exhibition would be incomplete if speci- 
mens of the works of Elkington d& Co. were omitted. Their 
bronze sculpture is adapted to adorn buildings of a high ~ 
class. But what they wish to suggest to architects and 
visitors at present, is that they produce presentation keys 
and trowels in gold, silver, and silver-gilt. If clients desire 
to, show appreciation of an architect’s labours, Elkington’s 
presentation plate is well adapted for the purpose. 

The London Mantel Company, Ltd., are exhibiting at 
Stand No. 62 an effective exhibit of wood mantels, but more 
particularly for the speculative builder than for an archi- 
tect. For small villas some of the less ornate specimens 
might be more often used with a certain artistic effect, which 
would minimise the feeling of pretentiousness which often 
spoils the evidence of some claim to architectural good taste, 

The Coalbrookdale Company, Ltd., in addition to their 
exhibit of the ‘‘ Tilt” fire, and the “‘ Thrift”? range, both 
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of which have found many interested spectators, are show- 
ing their ‘‘ Waterib’’ roofing tiles, which are of genuine 
Broseley manufacture. The Coalbrookdale Company, know- 
ing that the majority of tiles on the market are made singly 
to ensure a storm-proof roof, at consequently considerably 
increased cost, introduced a rain-bar near the top of the tile, 
thus forming a complete barrier to wind and rain. The tiles 
ean be laid to a standard gauge of 4 inches in ordinary and 
flat pitched-roofs, instead of 3 inch and 34 inch gauges, 
which are often specified, with an equally effective weather- 
proof covering. The tiles are adapted to all roofs, may be 
fixed without mortar or cement, can be laid to a 44-inch 
gauge if required, thus effecting a considerable saving in 
tiles and laths. 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 
Tue Ideal Home Exhibition, organised by the Daily Mail, 
was opened on Friday last by the Lord Mayor of London. 
The position of architecture as a profession can be judged 
from the competition for dwellings in connection with the 


Exhibition. It is understood that between 400 and 500 
designs and plans were prepared. Mr. EK. L. Lutyens 
acted as assessor. Three classes of houses were sug- 


gested by the nominated amounts of 1,000/., 7507., and 5001. 
Although there is a belief among sanguine people that by 
‘some inspiration houses can be erected which will be sur- 
prisingly cheap, yet in reality it is doubtful whether by 
any novel planning the house or cottage of an architect who 
has practice can be surpassed. Those erected by speculative 
builders may be showy, but in general there is no extra- 
ordinary improvement. It cannot be said that the pre- 
miated designs will cause a revolution, for if claims were 
made to have patents granted for them it would be found 
that reliance was placed on utilising the area beneath the 
roof covering; but what architect, builder, or house agent 
would care to occupy a bedroom in such a position ? 

There are undoubtedly several Stands that will interest our 
readers, and we shall hope to refer to them more fully in 
our next issue, but the show as an exhibition is a medley, or 
high-class World’s Fair. You are treated to everything 
' imaginable—boot polishes, tents, radishes, powders, foods, 
drugs, and drinks, with stoves, paints, furniture, tiles, all 
forming a wonderful mixture, and it is somewhat difficult to 
describe those portions which will be of interest to the reader 
of a journal which is particularly interested in architecture, 
building and the allied industries. ; ; 

Messrs. The Glover Lyon Ventilation Company are ex- 
hibiting their system of ventilation as applied to a billiard 
room in full swing, a novel way of showing the effect of their 
systems, but-certainly a most effective one. 

The Silicate Paint Company may be relied on to show 
something both of utility and artistic merit, and certainly 
at Olympia the visitor will not be disappointed. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co. are exhibiting more particularly 
bathrooms and bathroom fittings; but an interesting part of 
their exhibit is their Doulton ware, of which the mention 
of the name is sufficient indication of the interest to. the 


visitor. On their Stand some excellent examples are shown. 


of Doulton Carrara ware and glazed faience. 

Messrs. J. & R. Corker are exhibiting their ‘‘ Drawwell ” 
grate: this has been so recently referred to in our pages that 
“it is perhaps-hardly necessary for us to further mention it 
than to remind our readers once more that this was one of the 
grates placed first in the official tests, made for the new 
Government offices ; the effect of the grate is most cheerful, 
_ and cleanliness is its strong point. 

Messrs. T. & R. Boote have a very-effective display of 

their tiles: they have fitted up a bathroom and lavatory, 
which has enabled them to produce an artistic effect with 
tiles and faience ware; some richly decorated tiles for 
friezes are particularly noticeable. 

There are many systems of the new gas-producing 
machines, some of which we hope to refer to next week. 
The De Laitte is being exhibited. We have quite 
recently described the system in these pages: the gas machine 
is most simple, can be driven by water, electric, or any other 
power, and the light produced is absolutely steady. In a 
hurried visit it has been impossible to refer to all the various 
Stands that will interest the architect and builder, but we 
shall hope to give some further particulars in the following 
number of this Journal. 


Tue Smethwick education committee on Tuesday accepted 
the tender of Messrs. G. Webb & Sons, Handsworth, for 


erecting the proposed technical school, at a cost of 14,5351. . 


ACETYLENE LIGHTING. 

In the Building Exhibition at Birmingham, Messrs. 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, of Tipton, who are the makers of 
special acetylene generators and purifiers, exhibit examples 
of their methods of solving the problem of lighting, ot 
which they have made a particular study. They have 
carried out many important installations throughout the 
country, and the “Thorscar’’ automatic generator they 
claim to be one of the most simple upon the market. We 
describe from their own description :—‘‘ The several parts are 
composed of galvanised steel sheets, double seamed and 
rivetted, best wrought steam-tubing for internal and external 
gas and water connection, steel generators and brass metal 
cocks. The ‘Thorscar’ apparatus consists of a gas-holder, 
water-tank, vertical generators, internal self-acting water 
Tock, scrubbers, condensing-box and carbide cages sub-divided 
into compartments, in which the water rises from the bottom 
of the generators. The action is extremely simple. The 
water-tank is charged with water so that when the generator 
rests on the bottom, water is above the level of the supply- 
pipe leading to the bottom of generators, and flows down this 
pipe, rising to the carbide and involving the gas; this is 
led off by the outlet pipe through an internal water lock, 
which, although it allows the gas to pass freely from the 
generator prevents any return taking place, and it is a 
distinct advantage, thus allowing generators to be charged 
while lights are burning. Leaving this ‘Seal’ the gas 
flows into the gasometer, which rising, causes the water to 
fall below the level of the supply pipes, thus preventing any 
more gas being made than the gasholder will contain, As 
the gas is used, the holder again falls, and having a displace- 
ment cone inside it, causes water again to rise to a sufficient 
level to flow into carbide as before. This operation continues 
automatically till the whole charge is exhausted, without 
the aid of the cocks, levers, ball joints, balance weights or 
flexible tubes, which soon become troublesome and liable to 
stop the working of the whole apparatus.’’ The firm ‘are also 
makers of architectural and constructional ironwork, such 
as entrance gates, chancel gates, railing and grilles. Some 
excellent examples are shown in their new catalogue just 
compiled, which they will be glad to send on application. 


Mr. C. B, Newron, of Carlisle, has been appointed 
engineer-in-chief to the Corporation Water and Gas De- 
partments, Hull. There were 127 candidates for the appoint- 
ment. 


Lorp Provost Sir ALEXANDER Lyon, in opening a church 
sale of work in Aberdeen on Friday, deprecated the squander- 
ing of money in the building of church steeples. He did not 
believe in bazaars in order to raise money to pay for steeples 
for churches. He thought there were far too many steeples 
in Aberdeen in connection with their churches. He did not 
know if their object was to point to heaven or not, but he had 
never seen any one of them of any use in the city of Aber- 
deen. They often cost 2,000. or 5,000/., and nobody, got any 
benefit except the architect and the builder—very estimable 
men, no doubt. He thought that if the churches would stop 
the building of those absurdities they saw on the outside of 
their buildings, and spend the money in adding to the com- 
fort inside, they would be doing well. 


Tue premises known as Nos, 21, 22, and 23 New Bridge 
Street, Ludgate Circus, with return frontage to William 
Street, including Angus’s Hotel, are to be:demolished and a 
large block of buildings, consisting of a bank, restaurant, 
shops, and offices, is to be erected in their place. . The main 
elevations will be carried out in Portland stone, with granite 
columns and bases. A principal feature is to be made of 
the angle turret, surmounted by a sculptured figure. Messrs. 
Palgrave & Co. are the architects under whose direction the 
work will be carried out. 


In the West Riding highways committee’s report to the 
County Council is-a reference to tar-spraying, as to which 
the Council some time ago agreed to bear two-thirds of the cost 
of tar-spraying certain main roads, provided one-third was 
borne by the local authorities. One of the bodies coming 
within this agreement is the Settle Rural Council, and the 
report states that the payment by them of the one-third cost 
has been surcharged by the Local Government Board, on the 
ground that tar-spraying does not amount to an improvement 
within the statutory provisions in that behalf. The county 
committee hold that tar-spraying is an improvement in the 
construction of the surface of the road, and have therefore 
supported the Rural Council’s appeal against the surcharge. 
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THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


Crass 15.—Diploma for Grand Prize, W. F. Stanley 
~ Co. ; Negretti & Zambra. 
alas ees for Grand Prize, Mather & Platt ; 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Co., Ltd. ; Stewarts & 
Lloyds, Ltd. Diploma for Gold Medal, United Asbestos Co. 

‘Crass 20.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Mather & Platt, 
se 21.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Mather & Platt, 
Ltd. Diploma of Honour, Watson, Laidlaw & Co. Diploma 
for Gold Medal, R. Waygood & Co., Ltd. ; United Asbestos 
Co., Ltd,; Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd.; W. & T. 
Avery, Ltd. Diploma for Silver Medal, W. Summerscales 
& Co., Ltd. 
: Ciass 22.—Diploma for Grand Prize, W. F. Stanley & 
Co., Ltd. Diploma of Honour, Watson, Laidlaw & Co. 

Crass 23.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Mather & Platt, 
Ltd. Diploma for Gold Medal, United Asbestos, Ltd. ; Wat- 
son, Laidlaw & Co. 

Crass 24.—Diploma for Grand Prize 
Coles & Co., Ltd. 

Crass 25.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Edison & Swan 


, Sherard, Cowper- 


U. E. L. Co., Ltd. Diploma of Honour, United Asbestos 
Co. Diploma for Gold Medal, Birmingham Guild of 
Handicraft. Diploma for Bronze Medal, Duncan, Watson 
& Co. : 


Crass 27.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Dowsing Radiaat 
Heat Co., Ltd. 

Crass 28.—Diploma for Grand Prize, W. F. Stanley & 
Co.; Val De Travers Asphalte Co., Ltd.; Chance Bros. & 
Co., Ltd.; Stewarts & Lloyds; Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Diploma for Gold Medal, United Asbestos Co., Ltd. 
Diploma for Silver Medal, Sherard, Cowper-Coles & Co., 
Ltd. ; Sam Deards; Monocrete Construction Co., Ltd. 

Crass 29.—Diploma for Bronze Medal, Mark H. Judge, 
Further Strand Improvement Committee. 

Crass 30.—Diploma for Grand Prize, William Harland 
& Son. 

Ciass 32.—Diploma for Gold Medal, Chubb & Sons. 
Diploma for Bronze Medal, Sam Deards. 
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Crass 65.—Diploma for Grand Prize. Chubb & Sons, 
Ltd. Diploma for Gold Medal, Kenrick, Archibald & Sons, 
Ltd. Diploma for Honourable Mention, Mein & Co. 

Cass 66.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Trollope & Sons; 
Chubb & Sons’ Lock and Safe Co., Ltd. Diploma of 
Homour, H. C. Cleaver, Ltd. ; Bromsgrove Guild of Applied 
Arts. Diploma for Gold Medal, Oetzmann & Go. ; Brilliant 
Sign Oo., Ltd. eB 

Crass 68.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Jeffrey & Co.; A. 
Sanderson & Sons, Ltd. Diploma for Gold Medal, Chas. 
Knowles & Co. 

Crass 69.—Diploma for Gold Medal, Oetzmann & Co., 
Ltd. 

Crass 74.—Diploma for Grand Prize, Bell Range & 
Foundry Co., Ltd.; Carron Co. Diploma for Silver Medal, 
J SDP eto te rs 

Ciass 75.—Diploma for Gold Medal, Best & Lloyd. 
Diploma for Silver Medal, G. Hands & Co. ; Evered & Co., 
Ltd. ; Oetzmann & Co., Ltd. 

Crass 87.—Diploma for Gold Medal, Newton, Chambers 
& Oo., Ltd. « 

Crass 96.—Diploma of Honour, 8. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
Diploma for Gold Medal, Chubb & Sons’ Lock and Safe Co., 
Ltd. 


Crass 97.—Diploma for Gold Medal, Bromsgrove Guild; _ 
Sherard, Cowper-Coles & Co., Ltd. 


A Locat Government Boarp inquiry was held in Belfast 
last week into an application by the Corporation for sanction 
to loans of 10,0001. for extending the Municipal Technical 
Institute, 5,0001. for completing Victoria Park, and 10,000). 
to enable advances to be made under the provisions of the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899. The city accountant 
stated that a sum of 103,5391. had been expended on the 
reeently opened Technical Institute, while the borrowing 
powers amounted to 100,000/. Exclusive of the rates the 
institute had an income of over 17,0001. from Government 
grants and fees, and they had spent on equipment up to 
September last a sum of 35,4681. The principal of the insti- > 
tute stated that while in 1904 the pupils numbered 4,000, 
they had increased to fully 5,000 during the last session, and 
the enormous building was already congested. 
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Te 
a TELEGRAMS, SUPPLIES GLASGOW. 
Soe POS? OFFICE TELEPHONE 38 
ag t= N° 5628 CENTRAL. # 
WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE OF LATEST DESIGNS. 


| Marion & Co., Ltd., so:22 Sjtane, London, W. 


The SOHO REFLEX CAMERA 


PRICES. 


Camera without lens 
but with 3 double block- 
form backs: 


ENGLISH MADE 
THROUGHOUT, 


4-plate— 

#12 0 0 
Post-card, 53 x 33—- 

#12100 
5x 4— 

£1s oo 
3-plate— 

£24 10 oO 


Write for the 
26-page Illus- 
trated Bookle* 
Post Free. 


MaceL> 


The Premier Reflex for Quality, Precision, Durability, Simplicity. 


ee ee 
We invite correspondence on all matters relating to Photography. 
ee a eae 
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MINERVA 
a i 


KNOWLEDGE 
applied to PAINT 


**€ Minerva ” Paint as it is made 
to-day embodies all those points in 
Perfect Paint-making that Science 
allied to Long. Experience only 
can teach. The Ingredients are 
Guaranteed Pure, and thoroughly 
amalgamated. 


Dee cior, Schemes itselt wreyel? 


ation—the ideas of over 5,000 
British Architects, Decorators, and 
other Practical Color Experts are 
crystalised in the Copyright Color 


Chart (showing 120 Beautiful 


Shades). A copy will be sent Post 
Free upon. request to :— 


PINCHIN JOHNSON & CO., LTD., 


Minerva House, 


Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 
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THE PUMP 


FOR ALL DUTIES. 


Water Supply, 
Fire Service, — 
Drainage, &c., &c., &c. 


MERRYWEATHERS © 


Patent 


‘HATFIELD TYPE 


“HATFIELD” PUMP, 
Driven by Electric Motor. 


Can be driven by any motive power engine, either direct, 
through chain gearing, belting, &c., as most convenient. 
Capacity 5 gallons to 1,000 gallons per minute. . 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED ON 
RECEIPT OF PARTICULARS AS 
TO DUTY REQUIRED AND 
POWER TO BE EMPLOYED. 


Write for Catalogue No. 767 N. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 


63 Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ‘HEAPED' FIR 


The MOST, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, and 
ECONOMICAL GRATE INTRODUCED 


No expensive raised hearths to construct for air-inlets, &e. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED 
AT LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


UP-TO-DATE 
ARCHITECTS 
specify the 


‘HEAPED’ FIRE 


for their _ 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


’ 
a 


As supplied to the 
LAMBETH NEW 
MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


DESIGN No. 1012. 


Can be seen in action at our Showrooms. 


Write for Catalogue O, 


BRATT, COLBRAN «Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


10 Mortimer St., LONDON, W. 


Contractors to H.M. War Department. 


bi 
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Architect and Contract Beporter. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1908. 


Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s, 6d. 
All}business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
; London, England. 
** Entered in the United States of America as second-class 

matter. Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
_ England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO.,; Lid., to.establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand, Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


SoutH Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid, 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise im 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who - has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad. to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


f 
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BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


-FREDK. BRABY & Co., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


aw OM 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buackpoou.—-Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre- 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos. 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


Carpirr.—Nov. 1.—Designs for county hall and offices. 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 


Romrorp (Essex).—Oct. 31.—Designs for proposed 
County High School for Girls (200). Mr. D. T. Williams, 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 


WHITEHAVEN.—Noy. 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- | 
tary school and caretaker’s cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). Plan and conditions from Mr. W. D. P. Field, 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


WuirrincHam.—Dec. 19.:—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 


* 
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Preston: The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 50I. 
-and 251, Deposit 57. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 


“CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


” Borron.—Oct. 24.—For erection of car shed in Bridgman 
Street. Contract No. 1—excavating, draining, brickwork, 
stonework, ‘carpenter and joiners’ work, slating, plumbing, 
glazing, and painting. Contract No. 2—constructional 
steelwork in roofs, &c.- Deposit 21. 2s: The Borough 
Engineer, Town. Hall, Bolton. 

‘ Braunton.—Oct.. 24.—For erection of pair of semi- 
detached villas at Vellator, Braunton, Devon. Mr. H. W, 
Weir, M.S.A.,'32 Greenclose Road, Ilfracombe. 


BrENTWoop.—Nov. 14.—For erection of central kitchen, 
&c., at Brentwood Asylum, Essex. Deposit 5J. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, county architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


BrRipG@wATER.—Nov. 3.—For repairs and renovation of 
buildings, gates, fences, and engines at Ashford Pumping 
Station, Cannington. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, High Street. 

CavERSHAM (Oxon.).—Oct. 24.—For erection of foot- 
bridge at Lower Caversham. Mr. Alfred J. Smith, surveyor 
to Council, Gosbrook Street, Caversham. 


CHELMSFOoRD.—Nov. 10.—For erection of a covered cow: 
shed, and construction of roof over auction ring, in cattle 
market. Deposit 2/. 2s. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 


Drewssury.—Oct. 29.—For erection of a nurses’ home and 
extension of operating room at the General Infirmary. 
Messrs. Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 


DorcuEsteR.—Oct. 29.—For alterations at Holy Trinity 
Infants’ School, Grey’s School Passage. Mr. J. Feacey, 
architect, South Walks, Dorchester. 

Dusiin.—Nov. 2.—For 
General ‘Post Office. 
Works, Dublin. 


and alteration in 
The Office of Public 


addition 
Deposit 1I. 
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White, M:I.C.E,, 


Methodist church and schoois at Donaghadee. Deposit 2). 2s 
Mr. J, St. John Phillips, A.R.I.B:A., architect, Belfast. 
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GUISELEY.—Oct. 27.—For erection of twelve houses at 
Park Gate. Apply to Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect, 
Guiseley, Yorks. ged 

‘ Hutr.—0Oct. 27.—For erection of small isolation hospital 
at Workhouse, Beverley Road. Deposit 10s. Mr. T. Bee. 
croft Atkinson, architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

Hutu.—Nov. 13.—For addittons and alterations to esttle 
market, for the Corporation, namely :—Contract No, 1— 
Three reinforced concrete galleries of a total area of about 


1,110 yards, together with alterations to existing concrete 


floors ,and other works. Contract No. 2—New pens and 
hurdles, and alterations to existing pens (weight of new iron 
and steel, about 22 tons). Deposit 1l. each. Mr. A. E, 
city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. ~~ -** 
IrELanp.—Oct. 26.—For alterations and additions to 


IreL~anp,—Oct. 31.—For erection of iron buildings to be 
used as markets, for Lurgan Town Council, Mr. F. W. 
Pollock, town clerk. 

TreLAND.—Oct. 51.—For erection of gate lodge at entrance 
of public park, for Lurgan Town Council: Messrs. Hobart 
& Heron, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Ireranp.—Nov. 1.—For erection of schoolhouse at 
Drumaghlis National School. Mr. John M‘Robert, J.P., 
Crossgar, or 13 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IreLanp.—Noyv. 2.—For construction of masonry and brick- 
work arch bridge over railway at Ballinderry Road level 
crossing near Lisburn, for Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). Mr..W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens 
Street, Dublin, or the District Engineer’s Office, Belfast. 

Larnpon.—Oct. 28.—For erecting iron buildings and 
alterations to existing buildings and other works at Laindon 
branch workhouse, Essex. Deposit 31. 3s.. Messrs. J. & W. 
Clarkson, architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 

Lerps.—Nov. 18.—For work required in erection of fire- 
men’s dwellings and hose tower in Park Street. Deposit 
1]. ls. Myr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Yorkshire Post 
Chambers, 53 Albion Street. 

Lonpon.+Oct. 30.—For erection of shelter and store for 
model yachts at Victoria Park. The L.C.C. Architect’s 
department, 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


Nat. Felephone: 
341. 


Hygienic Dryin 


BOLTON: 

J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 

NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW : 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 
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TILES 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE & CO,, Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


g of New Buildings and Damp Walls 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL: 
Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


“A LARGE DEPOT SPECIALLY OPENED TO 
SUPPLY BUILDERS WITH MIXED TRUCKS  jppry 
OF ALL KINDS OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


for Walls, 
Fireplaces, 
Floors, &e. 


Telegrams: 
““WADES, BURSLEM.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


WARRINGTON : 
F. M. Appleton, 
Rose and Crown Street. 


and MANCHESTER : 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 


(to whom applications may 


9 Shrewsbury Road. 


CANDY’S 


NEW STREET, , 


| | BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & 


by the “Turk System,” 


vee 


be made for further licences). 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. a 
J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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_  lLymrner.—Oct. 28.—For alterations to vagrant wards at 
Workhouse, Lyminge, Kent. Mr. R. Longergan, clerk, 
11 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

Menston.—Oct. 27.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Menston, Yorks. Mr. Harold Chippindale, architect, 
Guiseley. 

MippiessroucH.—Oct. 27.—For construction of new 
bridge and approaches at South Bank, for North-Eastern 

Railway Company. The work comprises about 20,000 cubic 
yards of earthwork, altering and erecting about 70 tons of 
existing steel work, to be provided by the company, and pro- 

_yiding and fixing about 56 tons of new steel work and con- 

structing the roadway over the bridge and the approaches. 

Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the company’s engineer at York. 


Norte Farnsoroucu.—Nov. 4.—For erection of Council 
_school at North Farnborough, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
Nouneaton.—Noy. 14.—For erection of Council school, on 
the central hall system, to accommodate 780 children, at 
Chilvers Coton. Mr. E. EK. Shepherd, architect, Nuneaton. 
Oxtp Hitt (Starrs.).—Nov 18.—For erection of public 
libraries at Ross Road, Black Heath, Rowley: Regis, and 
| Dudley Road, Tividale. Deposit 1/. each. Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 
PERRANWELL.—Oct. 28.—For alterations and additions to 
residence. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 
| Poort.—Oct. 27.—For alterations to larder at Work- 
house. Master of Workhouse, Longfleet, Poole. 


Satrorp.—Oct. 26.—For erection of public baths in Derby 
Road and White Street, Seedley, viz.:—Wrought-iron rail- 
ings and gates, reinforced concrete floors and plunge baths, 
asphalte, wall and floor tiling, vitreous buff terra-cotta, two 
Lancashire boilers, large cast-iron tank, structural steel and 

- iron work, steam laundry machinery, electric light installa- 
tion, patent roof glazing, sanitary fittings, aérating plant, 
filtration plant, engineering and plumbing for heating plant, 
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Pendleton, of cooling towers, tanks, pumps, and pipework. 
Deposit 21. 2s: Mr. Victor A. H. McCowen, M.LE:E., 
borough electrical engineer, Pendleton. 

ScorLanp.—Noy. 6.—For constructing part of new ceme- 
tery at Hastwood, including all relative works, for the East- 
wood Parish Council. Deposit 1/. 1s.. Messrs. Wharrie & 
Colledge, C.E., 109 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Scotranp.—Oct. 31.—For building booking office, &e., at 
corner of Bridge Street and Guild Street, Aberdeen, with 
steel footbridge and stairs to west platforms. Deposit ll. 1s. 
Mr. James A. Parker, C.E., 80 Guild Street, Aberdeen. | 

Sowrrsy Briper.—Nov. 7.—For altering shops at West 
Vale for the Sowerby Bridgé Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Medley, Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 
1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

Sroxn-upon-TrRENT.—Oct. 28.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at the Workhouse. Mr. A. R. P. Piercy, architect, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 4.—For erection of engine house, 
boiler house, coal store, chimney stack, &c., at North Daltos 
Pumping Station, near Murton. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. 
Alfred G. E. Blackburn, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, 29 John | 
Street, Sunderland. 

TIDESWELL, NEAR Buxton.—Noyv. 2.—For taking 3. feet 
off the top of retort-house chimney, and building 9 feet of 
blue bricks, to remove old mortar and point ‘with ground , 
mortar and cement from top to floor level. Mr. S. J. 
Hoare, manager, the Tideswell Gas Company. 

WAKEFIELD.—Nov. 5.—For whole or separate tenders, in. 
connection with following works :—-Aston-cum-Aughton : 
Fence Provided school, near Rotherham, building of heating 
chamber (builder, joiner, painter). Appleton Roebuck Pro- 
vided school, near York, heating (builder, heating engineer, 
painter). Rothwell, Thorpe Provided school, asphalting 
and sett paving (asphalter). Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. — . tak 


hot and cold water supply, &c. 


| Manchester. 


Satrorp.—Noy. 2.—For supply, delivery, and erection at 
Station, 


_the Corporation Electricity 


Deposit 10s. 6d. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, 42 Spring Gardens, 


Messrs. Wa 
fail, Glam. 


Frederick Road, 


T. Naunton Morgan, 


Watns.—Oct. 28.—For erection of a residence at Tonyre- 
Deposit 11. Is. 


Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & 
architects, Pontypridd and Tonypandy. 


WILLENHALL.—Oct. 31.—For erection of Council school: ° 
for about 1,090 children in Albion Street, Willenhall, South 


ELECTRIC 


1YDRO-EXTRACTORS 


~ FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


‘OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHER WELI.—— 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

LB RLS PSNR ERO OOE IDI LIE SLE BE LEAT AB 
‘Tel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘‘ Pavissemus,” London. 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
- SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

_ & LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Agphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
, War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


WATERTIGHT 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


| YICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: 8&8 CHANCERY LANE. 


LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 
CuuRcHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
Wricut, GraHam & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
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o». THE ..« 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Asubscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 
cE SR IES TREE TE ESE 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 


Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by |" 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., | 


_ Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON. APPLICATION. 


Glazed 
Bricks, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep otit'Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


1 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
GALBRAITH & WINTON . 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST.. GLASGOW, 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLour. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd: 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, 
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Staffs. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Wiurneron.—Oct. 27.—For plastering Primitive Metho- 
dist church. Mr. W. Wales, Raby Terrace, Willington, 
Durham. 

Witmstow.—Oct. 26.—For erection of Council schools 
to accommodate 700 scholars, at Wilmslow, Cheshire. De- 
posit 21; 2s, Apply by October 9 to Mr. Herbert H. Brown, 
architect, 17 Dickinson Street, Manchester. 


Tue Bath Council have been recommended to adopt a 
scheme for the extension, at a cost of 6,5001., of the technical 
school. 

Tue Stratford-on-Avon Town Council have given general 
approval to a scheme prepared by the surveyor for the erec- 
tion of nineteen houses on the frontage of the Birmingham 
Road, and about eighty-four houses on the other two pro- 
posed roads. The Town Council will ask for the consent of 
the Local Government Board to the appropriation of the 
site, and to grant a loan of 20,0001. in order that the work 
might be proceeded with. The cost of each house would be 
from 2001. to 225/., and a rent of 4s. a week has been men- 
tioned. The scheme will come up for further consideration. 

Tue Dawley Urban District Council have awarded the 
contract for the whole of the pumping plant for their water 
supply to Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd., Birmingham, upon the 
advice of Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, the consulting engineers 
to the Council. The plant will be one of the most up to date 
in England, being a combination of suction-gas power and 
turbine pumps. The installation will comprise two suction- 
gas generators, supplying gas to two engines of 27 horse-power 
each, which drive two turbine pumps of the high-lift type, 
each capable of raising 100,200 gallons of water per day of 
ten working hours, against a head of 263 feet, the main to the 
tank being 2,975 yards long. Thé cost of pumping by this 
plant is exceedingly low, Messrs. Kynoch having guaranteed 
it not to exceed 4d. per 1,000 gallons pumped for coal, oil, 
waste, stores, &c. This installation will be carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. C. H, Wathes, 33 Union Street, 
Birmingham, on behalf of Messrs. Kynoch. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For widening landing-stage. Mr. F. W. Lacny, borough 
engineer, 
Gopparp, Massry & Warner, Nottingham 


(accepted) £9,993 16 10 - 


BRISTOL. 
For rebuilding at Nos. 75 to 79 Victoria Street. 


¥ 


Messrs. 


La Trost & Weston, architects, 44 Corn Street, Bristol. — 


Walters & Son £1,687 0 0 
Neale Bros. 1,630 0 07 
King & Son 1,616 Oe 
Clark & Sons 1,599 “0 0 
Stephens & Bastow 1,560 0 0 
Downs & Son 1,555 09m 
Lovell & Sons 1,527 0 0 
Love 1,487 0 0 
Dowling 1,464 0 0 
Hayes 1,459 10 0 
Ridd ; ; : 1,452 0 0 
James, Bristol (accepted) . 1,398 0 0 
COVENTRY. 
For erection of bakery at union workhouse. Mr. T. F.” 
TIcKNER, architect, Coventry. ; 
Mottram & Sons £278 10 0 
Orr Bros. 270 0 0 
Kyans 259 10 0 
Wootton 249 0 0 
Kelley & Sons 237 14 4 
Moss & Sons . 255,19 0 
Lord 226: 0 OR 
Anelay 220 6 07% 
Isaac & Sons . 215 0 0 
Harris . 2 199 17 6 
Goopg, Coventry (accepted) . 190 0 0 
Hickman . , 179 0. ORs 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OEFICE [SO-DUEER VICTORIA STREET) 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession) 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: 


the LONDON OFFICE, 


Estimates for large or small quantities on application 


139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


> 
‘ 


) 


(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS: HASTINGS NR EU EOE nEEE EO NGNToIn 
3 


and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. LONDON, ae 


to 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration 
a ° * 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN} 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture, Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World, 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. f 


Contractors to H.M, Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors, Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines), Telegrams; “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CROYDON. CONGLETON. 
For addition to infirm block No. 2 at the workhouse, chil- | For supply of furniture at the West Heath Sapa ter ua 


dren’s home, and additions to main building of work- Messrs. ALFRED Price & Son, architects, Sandbach. 
h Brown & Co. . . £738 3 10 
ouse, ee : 707 5 8 
Deane: Garnett & Sons 
Saat 4 Bradford & Co. 689 0 0 
Additions to infirm block. Piggott Bros... 676 18 6 
Everett, Croydon P £2,497 0 0 Waring & Gillow . 649 2 3 
Children’s home Kendal, Milne & Co. 635 6 8 
= ‘ Sandbach Co-operative Society 629 7 10 
Hyde & Co., Norwood 4,877 0 0 Axson . ; » 619 2 4 
Additions to the workhouse. Jones & Co. 618 17: 3 
Saunders, Croydon 5,700 0 O Cambridge. 606 66:16 
; me? y : Horxrns, Tunstall (accepted) 598 4 °0 
- For erection of schools at Tavistock Grove. 
Foster & Dicksee £135,995 0 0 DUNFERMLINE. 
Minter. 13,783 0 0 | For the new buildings for the Co-operative Society in Queen 
Denne & Son 13500 0 0 Anne Street. 
Smith & Sons . 13,300 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Cook & Sons 13.112 0. 0 Stewart & Sons, builder : : : oes oi be. oO 
Pat & Foth AN 13.000 0 0 Brown & Templeman, joiner . : : 466 0 0 
= saa pee sehen . : Macgregor, plasterer . : Heese : 149 0 0 
Johnson & Son . 12,990 0 0 Thomson & Co., plumber. ‘ ; : 49 0 0 
J. & C. og 12,987 0 0 Robertson, slater . ‘ : ‘ : : Pe EMD A?) 
Blay : 12,987 0 0 
Grace & a . 12,950 0 0 EAST CLAYDON. 
Bulled & Co. 12,875 -0+-0 . A 
For erection of school and teacher’s house. Mr, O. H. Rinzy, 
Akers & Co. 12,861 0 0 . ~ 
= architect, Aylesbury. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 12,772 15 0 se ie £ 8 0 
Grimsley & Son » 2,613 
Lovett Qe Ole O Mayne & Son 2575 0 0 
Moss & Sons 12,600 0 0 Cleaver 2,430 0 0 
Saunders 12,445 0 0 Flint 2,365--0. 0 
Allen & Sons 12,400 0 0 Yirrell 2,277 0 -0 
Smith & Son 12,384 0.0 Cannon | age ‘ ; 
Wallis & Sons . ceo) east © See AHN 
Appleby & Son . 12,355 0 0 Tombs & Sons 2181+ 0:0 
Sabey & Son 12,200 0 0 Webster & Cannon 2,058 0 0 
Nightingale. 1D 15h Ory, 0 Crook & Judd 2,048 6 7 
Watts, Balham, 8. Ww. (acstseedys 12,100 0 0 Cripps & Sons, Winslow (accepted) . 1,979 0 0 
LIGHTNING 
> AND CONDUCTORS. 


SPRAGUE &C0.’s 


(LIMITED) 
** INK-PHOTO” 
PROCESS 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
aA FETTER LANE, E.C. A. 


Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649. Holborns 


Telegrams, “ 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &ec. 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


ww. E. STANLEY & CO., Ltd, 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ** Tribrach, London.” 


Pient Steel Selfconhrined |... 
eakRoon: Drncefirmnas 


BAILBEARING AUTOMANC 
DOUBLE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


49 DEANSGATE, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chim: Erected and R d. Church Spires Restorea 
MacCarthy & Co., Te re Penne 


MANCHESTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and. BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, Kc. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. eee faite ITHE 


5 SAMSON : 


Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines 
so Li D at Vorwoble, Brunswick. 
BRAIDED THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 
ee hee 20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. Bae HH 


y s Ey of the ordinary 

o & so-called “* best’”’ 

sash lines at prac- 

tically THE SAME 
PRICE. 


IT IS SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects. 


IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 


s WM.E. PECK & CO. 


(Incorp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to R 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zin¢ 


throughout, 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture, 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, |=4 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete ineranationesl| 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 


| f Watershed, Chatham, 71 Chatham. 
Telecrams \Boreholes, SA deems HigtsS USED OVER A eth et SER tise London Wall.! 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
_“ Ventilator, Halitax.”:..— 
Tel. No.: 81 Y- 


Reg. No. 921,537. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GALASHIELS. 
For proposed drainage and purification scheme for the 


burgh. Messrs. Dennison & Laine, engineers, Glas- 

gow. 
Hill & Co. 3 : £44,504 17 0 
Shanks & McEwan 40,887 4 5 

GOSPORT. 
For erection of school in Grove Road. 

Tanner £5,656 0 0 
Willcox 5,480 0 0 
Wright ° 5,460 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. . Sy NeVe™ (On) (0) 
Crockerell 5,377 0 0 
Corke 5,560 0 0 
Croad 5,268 O 0 
Porter toed Ve 10) x0) 
Coltherup 5,235 0 0 
Dash : 5,138 0 O 
Lear & Son 5,150, 10160 
Spalding, Sons & Con : 5,045 0 0 
Lane Bros. . 4,995 0 0 
South Western Joinery Co. . 4,939 0 0 
Hunt (accepted) 4,667 0 0 


GROOMBRIDGE. 
For providing and laying about 200 yards lineal of 9-inch 
stoneware pipes and about 35 yards lineal of 9-inch cast- 


iron pipes, manholes, &c. Mr. C. Turton, surveyor, 

East Grinstead. 
Radford & Graves . : s £408 4 0 
Swaker ; : : . : : ; 348 0 0 
Jarvis : : . : é ; : é27 0 0 
Loan & Co. . ‘ : f : : ; 316 3 0 
Young . ; : : , : : : 313 5 6 
Wells 295 14 0 
Churchill : : 294 15 10 
BINGHAM, Groombridge (accepted) 255 1 0 
Macdonald : : E A120 (0 


& PRESERVING 


FOR HARDENING Zi at 


Pimlico. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY. 
DILAPIDATIONS BOUNDRIES Ere. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL § 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY 
WHEN REQUIRED. wey 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK = ! 
AT MODERATE TERMS © | 
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HAMMERSMITH. 
For excavating, concreting and paving with creosoted deal 
blocks a portion of Fulham Palace Road. Mri Maris 
borough surveyor. 


Shephard & Sons . . £703 ane 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) . : 658 6 3 
Wimpey & Co. : - : 644 2 Qg 
Mowlem & Co. : ‘ : : : - . 660; c0e 
Griffiths & Co. 4 ; ; 619 1 
Improved Woop Pavemunr. Co., 46 Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C. (accepted) ; , 618 5 9 

HARLINGTON. 


For erecting a pair of villas. Messrs: Sroneprrpcn & Fort, 
architects, Woburn Sands and Toddington. 


Sharpe £629 0 0 
Odell & Martin 415 13 6 
Muckleston 375 10 0 
Sharp . 370 0 0 
SHARP (revised) (accepted) . 565 0 0 


HAYDOCK. 
For the erection of church of St. Mark’s. 
BaRkER, architect. 


Mr. E. H. Linceen 


Henson & Son £4,583 0 0 
Smith 4,286 0 0 
Thorpe & Son 4,179 0 0 
Clayton Bros. 4,074 0 0 
Heaton : 4,027 0 0. 
Gerrard & Sons. : 5,998 0 0 
Hatch & Sons : 3,989 0 0 
LITHERLAND, St. Helens (accepted) 3,911. 0 @ 
Greenhalgh & Co. . : : 3,739 0 0 
HULL. 
For erecting infants’ school in Craven Street. Mr. J. H. 
Hrrst, city architect. 
Harper £4,980 0 
Fenwick 4,962 0 
Goates ; : 4,851 0 
Jackson & Sons . 4,848 16 
Levitt 4,674 11 
Hv. GENERAL BuILpERs (accepted) . 4,529 0 


eo oa ao} 


@» waTeRPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


AARTHADNI P, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL 


P ND. 
LIVERPOOL — 
EXCHANGE Surana 
MANCHE 
Z TRAFFORD. PARK. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 
= 37, KING ‘WILLIAM ST’ LONDON BRIDGE | 
Telephone 3385 BANK. AND MUSCOVY.HOUSE.E.C.. 


H EATI N 


| ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every canna of PUBLIC or PRIVATE icra Deel e &c. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBerts 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LETCHWORTH. ITCHEN. 
For erection of school. Mr. Ursan A. Smit, county sur- For various street works. Mr. T. A. COLLINGWOOD, surveyor, 
yeyor, Hatfield. Woolston, 
Meraminte ere | £19,756.27 | Pedretta.’ 20 8 eRe ee 
Beckley & Turpi f , : ; ‘ Trueman . : ; P ; ; : ,655 0 0 
— 10,151: 16% Is; Grivtoat Brose) ele ae yar enema 2,562.12) 6 
Rooke & Son . ‘ : : : : 9:888.> 7.94 
, Daysh : ; : : f : : 2470 9 11 
0 9,888 0 0 Douglas: 7) 2c", “ap eenntng etplaarn 2,228.70. 0 
_ Grimwood & Son . ; ; : ; 9,795 0 O Grounds & Newton . : E ; : 2,152 3 5 
Gimson & Co. . : ‘ f : ; 9,687 17 9 Osman : ; : 3 : ; é 2,147 4 9 
aoe ; ; : : ; 612 0 0 | For erecting pavilion at infectious diseases hospital in Long 
Charlesworth . . : . . 9,601 15 3 Leys Road. Mr. R. A. MacBrarr, city surveyor. 
-Redhouse & Son ; , 7 : 9,539 18 2 Scarborough ’ ; : ; : . £1,987 9 .3 
Raban & Son . : : ; : : 9,462 10 0 S. & R. Horton . : : : , : 1,886 0 0 
Newton. : : : ; 3 : 9,386 0 0 Newton : : : : 3 : : 1,858 0 0 
ce Se 9,309 15 0 Fanthorpe sy og tee BOD AAD Re 
Ree Shore . 9.235 0 0 Lincoln Co-operative Society . ; : 1,789 0 0 
Bailey & Son 9932 0 0 H.S. & W. Close . : : . i 1/8600 
aoe f ‘ ; : : : : , Wright & Son : j ; ; : 1,755 Q 0 
Shrouder & Matthews . : : : 9,120 0 0 Harrison, Lincoln (accepted) . ; j 1,745 0 0 
Porter : : : : ‘ F ; DOG eL mast 
J. & C. Bowyer . 3 ; : ; 9,069 0 0 LONDON. 
Souster . ; ; . : ; i 9,015 0 0 For the reconstruction, on the underground conduit system 
A. & B. Hans 8,900 0 0 of electric traction, of the L.C.C. tramways from Nine 
Hitch egg 8894 3 0 Elms Lane to East Hill, Wandsworth. 
: ee : ; ; ; ‘ White & Co. . 5 : : : ler S74)000) op, Oo 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; : , ; 8,875 0 0 Mandees ; 70.097 13 8 
Mec Se 8,770, 0 0 Dicks vk ir’ 6: Coa nee 68,767 4 1 
Sabey & Son . . . . . . 8,751 0 0 Mowlem & Co. (recommended) . : : 68,602 8 5 
Fairhead & Son . : : : 5 8,697 0 0 Engineer’s estimate . : ; i : 77,800 0 0 
Cleaver. 5 : } i : 5 8,580 0 O | For wiring and fittings for an electric lighting installation 
Jaggard . : i : 4 : 8,484 0 6 in the engine-house block at the chief station of the 
Haycock & Son . F ; ; . ; 8,470 0 0 L.C.C. fire brigade. 
Ekins’& Co. . ; ; , . , 8,438 0 0 Lund Bros. & Co. . : ; : d nue Solo toe. 0 
Te eo)! gz ‘i610 |, Fryer & Co. 6. vee RE 0 
H &S 8283 11 0 Taylor & Co. é : 4 ; : ; 289 6 O 
geal Ce ea DR Tredepar & Cov. us) wel) ba, eee eon aan 
Hacxstry Bros., Wellingborough (ac- Comyn, Ching & Co., 54 Castle Street, W.C. 
cepted) . . . . . . . 8,221 0 0 (recommended) . ; : ; : : 279 10 0 
Shanks : ; : : ; : 8,159 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . , : : 295 0 0 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN’ 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorato”*. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brijiiant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


“The & Cen Ww uP Co Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
fhe Grooved Wall Paver Co JQHN H. FULLER & GO., LTD., Minster mitts, READING. 


TELEPHONE 2353HOP 


» 22GEORGE S! 


TONE & WOOD CARVING & ACSI SoBe 


sc DECORATIVE FASTER WORT ON Ege) es 


ae 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Ce ere ee nm a oreo aN 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
f : L WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. = =. Established 1870. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- |, 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES { 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT: 


‘WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued.* 
nd delivery of cupboards ready for fixing at | For cleaning and painting works at, Smal llpox Hospitals, “ 
Hoe eee Webber Road Bstate, L:C.C. . Dartford ; North Wharf Smallpox Shelters; Blackwall; ‘ 
General Builders . : : 5 j 1 On an OO South Wharf Smallpox Shelters, Rotherhithe Mr,. Ws T. | 
: & H. F. Higes : , : ‘ : S15 20.4.0 Harcu, engineer-in-chief. 
: tT. 55°: 
F. & T. Thorne . : . . . . 290 0 0 Smallpox Hospitals. 
Wall .. © «285510 0 Gunning& Sons. : . . . °. 31,0250 
Holloway, Deptford (recommended) ; : 27 OenO Simms & Sons . ; ‘ ‘ ; - 930 0 0 
Works committee estimate . ‘ : : 349 0 0 F.&T. Thorne . ‘ , . ; ‘ 907 0 0 
Architect’s estimate ! : ; : . 520 0 0 Fenn . : ; ; : : j : 860 0 0 
; M fe ne Kine’ Kazak 825 0 0 
For the reconstruction of Stanley Bridge, carrying King’s Vicor & Co. King Streat, Poplar (accepted) 790 0 Q 
Road over the West London Extension Railway, for Kemp . d 610 10 0 
1. 
Shellabear & Sons . , : : . £12,199 12 4 North Wharf. 
Coles ; ; : ; : ; : 12,157 9 1 -F.&T. Thorne . 4 A i : : 229 0 0 
Pedrette  . : : : : 3 : 12,012 16 1 Squire & Farrant . ; d : : ; 170 0 0 
Cochrane & Sons ; : F 5 : IE MOWTD) (ey Tes Reason } ; 4 ? : : ; 129 0 90 
Westwood & Co. . : : : ‘ : IRL AkSy Usp al Garr. . : ; 3 j ; 2 3 120 0 0 
Thorne & Sous . : 5 i ‘ ; 11,6359 2 0 Vigor & Co. . ach, 4 j : : : 117 10 0 
Fasey & Sons . : ; : ST O76 ar07. Durrant & Son . z ; : er X 115 0 0 
Greig & Matthews . ‘ : : ; 10;013 96 35 Kemp . a ! c 110 10 0 
Mitchell Bros, . ; ; 4 ‘ : 10,715 9 6 FEnn, Woolwich (accepted) . : : : 98 0 0 
Parkinson : , ; ; : : 10,395 0 0 
Dinnie 3 , 5 ; : Z LOSS77 S250 South Wharf. 
Orr, Watt & Co. 10,237 12 0 F2&T. Thorne ... . |. ) nnn 515 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Abehuieeh Yard, E. C. Hough : ; : : : : : 500 0 0 
(recommended) x : 10,048 19 6 Reason ; : : F ‘ ; 389 0 0 
Pedrette & Co. . é : ; : ‘ 9,936 3 6 Fenn . : : . ; 2 : / 337 18 0 
Muirhead & Co. : : . : ; 9,869 10 2 Vigor & Co. . 315 0 6 
Rowlingsons & Co. . . . . . 9,771 10.7 Doneanr & Son, 686 and 688 Rotherhithe ; 
Chief engineer’s estimate . : ; ; IT 154° 185 6 Street, S.E. (accepted) ae : : 303 0 0 
For wiring and fittings at the engine-house block headquarters For repair ing and repainting eighteen underground con- 
of the L.C.C. fire brigade. veniences in the City. 
Lund Bros. & Co. . : : ; : <8 EROLO MLO’ LO Hanns: ; : : : 2 . £585 14 6 
Fryer & Co. . : : s : : 299 0 0 Pickering & Son , ; 5 : f ‘ 584 11 6 
Taylor . : . : : : : ; 289 6 0 Vigor & Co, : : : ; : Spade, 463 3 0 
Tredegar & Co. . ; : : ; : 286 5 0 Mason & Co.. . : ; - , : 459 0 0 
Comyn, Ching & Co., Ltd., 54 Castle Street, Smith & Co. . ; : : : ; : 452 1 0 
W.C. (recommended) . j : ; : 279 10 0 Jones & Son . : ; ; 441 10 6 
Chief engineer’s estimate. : : ‘ 205 0 0 Beaumont & Sons (recom mended), 5 : 414 18 0 


TELEPHONE No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London: County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS: 


A4a7 STRAND: EEeONDON: WW-C. FIRST FLOOR.) 


C PR E : T = ENAMEL NAMEL DECORATION 
; hy AT ————_——_ 

ALMOST PAINT PRICE 
1 — PER — Sole Makers... -» 
1/ 6 GALLON Thos. Parsons & Sons, 8 Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
————— eet te 


E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS 


8 ft. by 4 ft. For Fire Proof and Damp Proof Ceilings and Walls. For Exterior and interior Work, 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER FIRE-PROOF MATERIAL IN CHEAPNESS, STRENGTH, 
AND QUICKNESS AND EASE OF ERECTION. CAN BE COVERED AS SOON AS FIXED. 


ALSO 
pdt IO 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. For Ceilings "or Gamples and artieulareeaaas fas 
and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. MACHIN & KOENIG, 
VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes, 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 


LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. London, E.C. 


» 
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“LONDON—continued. 
For pitch-pine floor, plastering walls and decorative works to 


LONDON--~continued, 
Stand-pipes, ce. Ne 


Oy Se uO Y, La ae gee Shelby Manufacturing Co, ; : : 2,950 \o °0 
Everest . : ; ; : : ; ESO oOo : 1369 0\ 0 
tein 8, Corman’: : 297 0 0 Leeds and Bradford Boiler Co. . : ; : \ 

Thompson & Co 275 8 9 Barrowfield Ironworks : ; : 5 ye OO 
eeedsard & Con... ; . : : 7 271 9 0 Thames Ironworks Co. . 5 : , PQae Oe ONG 
Rialdstock iMe : ‘ ; ; : 265 411 Clayton, Son & Co. .. ; 5 es ‘ 1,090 0 0 
Ban & Co f é ; F ‘ 256 8 5 Fraser & Fraser . L : 1,089 0 0 
er heater aes ; : ; : : 250.0 0 Doewra & Son 1,085 0 0 

. Hough: ; ‘ : : ; 245 0 0 Fraser & Son 995 0 

Spree ; ; ‘ ; ; ; c Piggott & Sons . f : : 905 0 
ean ess ae =" : Bulban Steelworks Co. : : 835-0) 0 
Poaitio . 5 : ; : ; 930 0 0 Kirk & Randall (recom mended) 5 ; 700 0 O 
Wade . ‘ : : : : : : 228 0 0 
Clayton : ‘ ; ; , P fj 996 6 0 | Forseats, drinking-fountain and sundial at the L.C.C. White 
Sedcole ne ee el ee rait/ie.0e » 226...0 0 Hart Lane estate, 

Roberts & Co. ; : 5 ; F . 214 0 0 Garden seats. 

_ Haynes ; i ; : : : 2150 70 Walters & Co. £276. 3 0 
Perton & Co. . ; : : : : 212 19 7 Ditto (oak) : : 2 : 256 3 0 
Brown & Son . : : : ; : : LOURNO mre Castle’s Shipbreaking Co. + : : ‘ 255 0 0 
McCarthy . : ’ : ‘ . ; 208 0 5 Ditto (stock pattern in teak) , F «2» 280-0: 0 
Matthews. ‘ : : 3 ; : 207 16 11 White, Bedford Nase . : ; 180 0 0 
aaa & Co, : : F : : ‘ a he : Ditto (oak) : ; A 180,..0 0 

ohnson ‘ : F : Wier 
Squire & TARRANT (accepted) , : . alts Seda Drinking-fountai. 

For construction of a water tower and steel stand-pipe at pean TASC ; : ; ; ; on in 

Shooter’s Hill. Clubb & Son. : . ° (e) 140) 

Tite Hainer ae Henney, Fulham Road (r ecommended) . , 23 10 0 
Portland Artificial Sundial and stonework to drinking-fountain. 

ann & Co Sees SEBP IG | Kaiton a 0 0 

unn ewan : : : ; ; ‘ : / : 
Chapman . ? 2 . 8550176. ~ 7,161 4 2 Whitehead & Son . TOS Ooo 
Wall : ‘ ; : 8.495 0 0 6,785 0 0 Fenning & Co., Ltd., alters! Hall Court, 
Docwra & Son . 3 : SActeeus Ose 2,140 - 7, 0 H.C. (recommended) . mA 58 10 0 
Ewart : ; y 8,075 18 0 6,361 14 1 
J. &C. Bowyer . : 7,846 0 O 5,897 0 0 | For repainting L.C.C. buildings at the Western and King’s 
Kirk & Randall (recom- Scholar’s Pond pumping-stations. 

mended) ! : é #0235-.0) 0 5,978 0 0 Brown . £203 19 9 
Mowlem & Co. . : : 7,600 0 O 6,500 0 0 Trollope & Sons 151 14 0 
Taylor : 5 (406)0 0 6,149 0 0 Vigor & Co. Ws (a) 
Spencer, Santo& Che : 7,o27 0 0 6,029 0 0 Proctor & Sons . : 122 5,0.230 
Muirhead & Co. ; ; Gecall? Lt 5,636 9 9 King & Son, Westminster (recommended) . SA Mis 16) 

Established 1880, Telephone, 3750. 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Established 1782. 


FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Burglary, &c. 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000. 


Security £4,432,626. 
45 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
| Head Offices | 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 
} FIRE—ACCIDENTS—-MARINE The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 


Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and : 
Architects for introduction of business. PROMPT AND LIBZ RAL SETTLEMENTS 


Uy 


Telephone: 
ieee No. 238 
“| Se” | rixron, 


r ‘Esrrmates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
| #e for work in any part of the world. 


Le ‘Speciality. aren Cal Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and aT ts 


2 gen Send ‘fbr particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &e. 


WM. I, GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S. W, 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C. | Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.”’ 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Repairers. 
Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Church Spires Restored. 


required. Distance no object. 


y. 


No system of expensive scaffolding 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 


Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 


Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


For Churches, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Offices and Works. 


G.&F. COPE & CO. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Makers of every description of clocks for public 
purposes, with or without chiming parts. Esti- 
mates and full specification sent free. Estd. 1845, 
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LONDON —continued. MERTON. 
For theconstruction of sewer beneath Barbican. For road works. 
Parkinson . : a : » \£5,600;770.40 Lingwood & Co. . ; : : . £6,185 18 5 
Jickeon Yh bela Yo Be ae Bae eee Oe Troemany v0)... ss 
‘wart ; : , : ; : 3 3,290 0 0 Potter & Co. p ; : ‘ ; : 4,806 0 0 
if Anderson . : : : 5,250 0 0 Rayner a : 5 : : ae hd, 4,726 611 
Mowlem & Co, . : : ‘ : , 3,245 0 0 Lane & Co. . : , : 4 : : 4,591 0 0 
Paterson . : : : : 5,000 0 0 Seymour & Hanson . : : : ; 4,478 11 1 
Rogers & Co... : d : ; ‘ 2,990 0 0 Griffiths. & Co. . : : : , : 4,359 0 0 
Ford . : : : : 2,925 0 0 Free & Sons : ; : : : . 4,201 oie 
Parry & Co. (recommended) : ; ‘ 2,890 0 O Adams : ‘ ; 4 : : j 4,255 0 0 
Killingback & Co. ; : : ; é etsiaye’ (0) Parry & Co. : ; : : f : 4.214 0G 
For paving carriageway of King William Street with creo- ae ; : 7 : . 4,153 2 1 
soted deal blocks. es . : : : : : f 4,072 13°.0 
Griffiths ‘& Cove. alsin lahvee eek Men eon Mowlem & Co.. .  ..) .) |.) sO 
Mowlem & Co. . DOM eye hale Streeter & Co. . 3,572 15 
Acme Flooring and Pavi ing Co. (1904), Ltd. LAGS es 0 SHEPHERD & Sons, Teddington, 8. W. (ot 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. ., Ltd. (re- cepted) . ; . : 5,253 9 7 
commended) . : A : . ; L150" Wied NORTHWOOD. 


For erection of house and stabling in Claypit Lane.. Messrs. 


For painting and repairs at the Durning Free Library, Ken Josnpu & Surruem, architects. 


nington Cross. 
g Green . ‘ ; ; : ; : ’ 
Hibberd Bros: °, (+>, EOP ED ea scree an nee tees et oe pre 
Parsons : 296 0 0 Page : : : 1404 0 0 
Candler & Sons . : é : 4 : 286" 17 a00 M i Lc gt * z ; 
Lapthorne & Co., 1 High Street, Lambeth, Ges Sons, A aborong ch (accepted) 1 ee aS 
S.E. (recommended) . ; ; : i 274 0 © | For erection of house and stabling in Claypit Lane. Messrs. ” 
JosmpH & SMITHEM, architects. 
Green . : é : : 5 ‘ . ~£2,2869GuRe 
| there tesa Hill Bros, . . 
For the erection of church of St. Luke, Lightbowne. Mr. Page . ) 19295 0 0 
E. H. Lrycen Barker, architect. Moss & Son, Loughborough (accepted) . 1,695 aan 
Se ; : , ; argue.) 2 For the erection of house in Claypit Lane. Messrs. JosEPH 
Russell Building: yOge : : : : Oe Oo : 
& SmitTHeEM, arcl. tects. 
Hatch & Sons. : 3 / “ , 3,898 O 0 f 
ee Green . , 5 3 3 : : . 81482 0naG 
Burgess & Salt . , : : : : 3,891 0 0 b 
§ Hill Bros. . : 2 , : : : 1,225 0 0 
Henson & Son . : : ; 4 : Srsyalh (0) 6 , 
Clayton Bros... : ' : faa 3,840 0 O ie & Son Touchbaeeeee as yp D : eh : , 
Greenhalgh & Co -- 2 ss 3,826 0 0 OPCs , 
Ridyard. 4-0.) 4) ela: CEE See eae NOTTINGHAM. 
Gerrard & Sons . 5 3,720 0 O | For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas, Warwick Road. 
THORPE & Son, Manchester (accepted) t 3,718 0 0 Messrs. A. R. Catvirt & Witur1am R. CuzAve, architects. 
Scott & Fenton . ; ; s ; 3 Beery TO) 8) Mave & Co. (accepted) . : » | 2 SLAs Same 


2 By SpectaL APPOINTMENT . 


“cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScAGLIoLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 

; , PILASTERS, 
WALL- LINING, DADOS, 

and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 
E. W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Genes and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. re 
Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.LB. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, hat Architraves, &e. Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. . 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
$ Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 3 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N. Ww. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. siete ““Grasp, London.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. RUSTINGTON. 
——_——_— For erection of entrance lodge at Millfield, for the Metro- 
ee ee ee QUAD. politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatcu, M.Inst.C.E., 
PROPOSED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MARKET DRAYTON. engineer-in-chief, 


A. B. 
(16-inch hollow (11-inch hollow 


ARTINGTON CONVALESCENT AND NURSES’ HOME, NORTH ROAD, walls.) walls.) 
GLOSSOP, DERBYSHIRE._SOUTH FRONT—NORTH FRONT—PORCH— Tier TR SEBSE OO RES “O°'0 
STAIRCASE HALL. : : 
Field & (ars 5 : E 545 0 525 0 0 
“CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—VIEW EASTWARDS, Cook & Sons. ‘ 5 ; 540 0 0 520 0 0 
—————— = fuse SS = Swetman ‘ ; : : 526) 0)20 SLO On. 0 
Drake ; 4 : : 516.5: £0 508 18 8 
ORPINGTON. Willett . , ; : : agi. 2 0 457 9 0 
For erection of six shops in the High Street. Mr. G. Sr. Lawrence ‘ ; 478 0 0 472 10 0 
- Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor, 8 Laurence Linrretp & Sons,  Little- 
Pountney Hill, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. hampton (accepted) . : 455 10 2 432 7 9 
Taylor : 4 : : ‘ pae,a00 0: 0 
| Waaree. ction eer S700, 6 0 SURBITON, 
Friday & Ling : é : : f , 2,688 0 0 | For main drainage works. Mr. C. Nicuorson Laipy, en- 
Blay . ‘ : ; : : ; 2,650 0 0 gineer, 53 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Somerford & Gans : F ‘ 3 : 2,057 0° 0 Wallace & Sons. - : ; : 2 258, OL6G0208.0 
Gunning . ; : : : ; : 2.020).0) 0 Pethick Bros. . , : : E : By eng We 0 
Knight d f ; : , : praia yn Oe Firth & Co. t 2 : ; : 57,274 Aled 
OweEN (accepted) A : : : 2100520" 0 Neal & Co. : } : ‘ ayatey (0) (0 
Brebner . 2 ; : 2 : : 55,029 Lia & 
By QUEENBOROUGH. Parkinson ; } : : ; 3 lsseyrotey i i) AQ) 
For providing and laying 637 lineal yards of 12-inch stone- Kellett ; ; ; : ; ; . 48,268 8 0 
ware pipe sewer. Mr. Horatio Smatt, borough surveyor. Moran & Son . ; : ; , : 47,550 0 0 
Ellis & Dutton : : : : 5 POOR LS!” T Muirhead & Co. : ; : : : 46,821 3 8 
Mellen & Chrisfield ; 2 - 498 3 6 Kavanagh & Co. ’ 5 2 : F 44,147 as) (6) 
Hancock Bros., Queenborough (accepted) . 310.0 0 JOHNSON Bros., Hereford (accepted) é 39,991 2 8 
STAMFORD. 
For Sted wards. Mr A rotleee’ on Continental lines is shortly to be erected 
Rudd & Son ; ; 92.515 0 0 by the Matlock Bath Council. 
Mtimart & Sons. ’ ‘ 2.419 0 0 Mr. A. R. Woon, of Burslem, has. prepared the plans 
Halliday . . : ‘ ; / . 2368 0 0 | Which have just been approved by the Town Council for the 
Pilato. . ; ; ; } 2.307 0 0 erection of rew central schools in Moorland Road. 
Thompson & Co, . : ; : ; : 2,286 0 0 Property has increased in value to such an extent at 
Bowman & Sons . ; 2,285 10 0 | Weston-super-Mare that nearly 10,000/. was bid for shops at 
Roserts BrRos., Stamford (ace epted) . : 2,265 0 0 | a recent auction which a few years ago would not have fetched 
Hockley & Co. . ; P ‘ ; d Perea Ye) ala half the amount. 


Weighbridge with Motor Wagon. 


.& T. AVERY, “ raiy, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Tue International Commission on Reinforced Concrete met 
at Bale last week, under the chairmanship of Professor Schule, 
of the Zurich Technical College, there being present the fol- 
lowing members of the Commission (in alphabetical order) :— 
Herr ‘Burstenbinder, Building Police Surveyor, Hamburg ; 
Professor N. Belelubsky, Director of the Technical Labora- 
tories, St. Petersburg; Professor Canevazzi, Engineering 
School, Bologna ;. Monsieur Considere, until lately an In- 
spector-General of Public Works in France ; Dr. von Km- 
perger, editor of Beton wnd Hisen, Vienna ; Monsieur -Feret, 
chief of the Technical Laboratories, Boulogne ; Privy Coun- 
cillor Germelmann, of the Ministry of Public Works, Berlin ; 
Herr A. Huser, civil engineer, Germany; Professor B. 
Kirsch, Royal Technical College, Vienna; Monsieur R. 
Maillart, Zurich ; Dr. A. Martens, principal of the Prussian 
Testing Laboratories, Berlin; Professor J. Melan, Royal 
Technical College, Prague ; Professor Mesnager, director of 
the Technical Laboratories, Paris; Monsieur Rabut, en- 
gineer to the Office of Works, France; Monsieur 8. J. 
Rutgers, municipal engineer, Rotterdam; Mr, Edwin O. 
Sachs, British Fire Prevention Committee, London ; Pro- 
fessor E. Suenson, Royal Technical College, Copenhagen ; 
Monsieur J. Schustler, Budapesth ; and Mr. Ernst Reitler, 
Vienna, secretary of the Commission. 

The primary objects of the Commission will be to (1) pre- 
pare a summary of tests completed in different countries ; 
(2) prepare a summary of the facts definitely established by 
these tests; (3) prepare a-summary of the chief causes of 
difference of opinion on questions relating to reinforced con- 
crete ; (4) prepare a set of standards for future tests. 

It is hoped to complete the work under point (1) in time 
for a report to be presented at the next meeting, to be held 
at Copenhagen in September 1909, on the occasion of the 
Congress of the Association of Testing Materials. A sub- 
committee was appointed to make preliminary studies re- 
garding standardising the algebraical notations and stan- 
dardising the methods of testing, and the sub-committee 
comprises Messrs, Melan (chairman), Mesnager, Rutgers, 
Sachs and Schule. The interest in reinforced concrete having 


3 
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increased in Great Britain since the constitution of the Inter. 
national Commission, it was proposed by Mr. Edwin O, Sachs 
that the British representation be increased by a representa-. 
tive of the Concrete Institute and a representative of one of 
the public authorities concerned, and arrangements are bein 

made accordingly. It is understood that the representation 
of the United States will also be shortly increased. ; 


EXTENSIVE offices are about to be erected at Knights. 
bridge. Messrs. Ernest Rintz & Ford are the architects, 

Tue Girvan Town Council, with the view of getting more 
space for a new town hall, has agreed to purchase the neigh- 
bouring property—the Albert Arms—for the sum of 1,2751., 
provided that they have the approval of the ratepayers, — 


A MAN of the name of Firth, stated to be an architect of 
independent means residing with his widowed mother, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself with a toy cannon, A 
verdict of suicide has been returned. 


Tux plans for the alteration and practically the rebuild- 
ing of the Grand Pump Room Hotel, Bath, will be shortly 
submitted by Mr. 8. J. Waring to the local authorities for 
their approval. 


Mr. F. B. Smiru, F.R.I.B,A., of 17 Brazenose Street, 
Manchester, will continue the practice of the firm which 
was carried on by him and his partner, the late Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., under the title of Darbyshire & 
Smith. 


THE memorial-stones in connection with the extensions 
to the Hale Road Baptist Church, Altrincham, were laid on 
Saturday, October 17, by Mrs. C. V. Thompson, Mr. W. J. 
Crossley, M.P., and the Rev. F. Cowell Lloyd. Mr 
J. Faulkner Armitage, J.P., presided. The extensions 
comprise new lecture hall, five additional classrooms, organ 
chamber, vestry, &c., with separate entrance from Byron 
Street. The total cost will be about 1,400/., and the whole 
of the works are being carried out by Mr. Wm. Watson, con-. 
tractor, Altrincham, from plans and under the superintend- — 
ence of Mr. Wm. Owen, A.R.I.B.A., Clarence Street, Man- 


|PICKERINGS, Ln 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM), 
GLOBE ELEVATOR “WORKS, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


SPECIALTY : 


eee | 
HOISTING MACHINERY 


For Pitched Roofs of all PATENT SELF-SUSTAINING 
kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID || | LIFTS AND HOISTS 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these ;— 


Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 
No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 
FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 
CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED, 


(a1] Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K, 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.G. 


“THE BANQUET.” 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Sracy Marks, R.A,, 
Size Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus. ‘| Hydraulie Passenger Lift 


ELECTRIC 


AND 


HYDRAULIC 
LIFTS 


AND 


ELEVATORS. 
AUTOMATIC 
GATES 
FOR LIFTS. 
Also ENCLOSURES. 
DINNER 
LIFTS. 


ESsTaBLISHED 1854. 


32 MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS. 


Telegrams, 
* Pickerings, Bi 
Stockton-on-Tees.” 
Telephone, = 
Post Office, Noz 2%: =~ 
’ National, No, 44. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tur directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company have appointed Mr. Archibald F. Rae to the posi- 
tion of resident secretary at their Dundee branch, in succession 
to Mr. W. M. Gray, who has resigned on account of ill-health. 
Mr. Rae’s insurance experience has been gained in the service 
of the ‘Queen’? and ‘‘ Manchester’ Insurance Companies, 
and latterly in the ‘‘ National of Great Britain,’’ for which 
company he has acted as Dundee local secretary. 

{Tur London and Lancashire Fire Assurance Company 
have issued the American Cotton Crop Book (16th edition), 
for the season 1908-9. With the object of making the tables 
ag serviceable as possible, the best expert assistance has been 

‘obtained to bring the figures up to the latest available date. 
Tux recent improvements and additions to the Guardian 
offices, Warrington, were under the supervision of Messrs. 
W. & S. Owen, architects, Warrington, the constructional 
steelwork and fireproof floors being carried out by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 

Unver the direction of Mr. G. Lawton Brown, architect, 
Leicester, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent ‘‘ air-pump ” ventilators, has been 
applied to the Kirkby schools, Leicester. 

Messrs. Gro. Wricut & Co., Lrp., of 7 Argyll Street, 

Regent Street, London, W., have been awarded a gold medal 

for their exhibit of billiard tables at the Franco-British 
Exhibition. 

Nerw business premises are in course of erection in Great 
Castle Street, W., for Mr. J. A. Michell, from the design 
of Mr. Frank Elgood, A.R.I.B.A. The constructional steel- 
work is by Messrs, Mark Fawcett & Co., of Westminster 
and Greenwich. 

Tur additions to the Commercial Travellers’ schools, 
Pinner, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester grates and special inlet ventila- 
tors, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

Mr. Epmonp Corenzt, engineer, of 20 Rue de Londres, 
Paris, and of Edmond Coignet, Ltd., 20 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., has been awarded the “ Grand Prix,”’ 
Class 28, French section, Machinery Hall, at the Franco- 


British Exhibition, for his exhibit in connection with the 
Coignet system of armoured concrete. 


THE “KING” FANLIGHT OPENER. 


Tun patent fanlight openers of Messrs. James Hill & Co., 
Ltd., of 100a Queen Victoria Street., K.C., have been in use 
for twenty years and many thousands of them were sold. 
The opening and closing were accomplished by the aid of a 
double screw in connection with a pulley and bars. There 
could be no doubt about the advantage of the invention. 
In order, however, to meet the demand for a cheaper opener, 
Messrs. James Hill & Co. have introduced another patented 
invention which attains the same ends by using only a s'ngle 
screw and half the fittings, which have the same advantages 


as with the double screw opener, namely, to grip the lght 
in the centre while being worked from the side. They are 
thus enabled to offer the new opener at about one-third the 
price of the old pattern. It will be seen from the woodcut 
how efficient is the arrangement. A large sale should reward 
the inventors, for their opener is to be preferred to the cheap 
foreign articles, 


Tur Giants’ Causeway has been sold to a syndicate, and 
the basalt will be used for roadmaking in England and Wales, 
or for other engineering works. 
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Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks: 
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and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. | 
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VARIETIES. 


Botton Corporation have accepted the offer of three 
braneh libraries by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at a cost of 5,000/. 
each, providing the sites be found and the hbrary rate in- 
creased from 13d. to 2d. 

AN inquiry has been held by Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, into an application 
made by the Solihull District Council to borrow the sum of 
40,0507. for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 

THe governors of George Heriot’s Trust, Edinburgh, have 
agreed to accept an offer by the War Office to purchase the 
estate of Redford, near Edinburgh, for the sum of 15,500/., for 
the erection of cavalry barracks. 

Ir is proposed to erect in Southport a new variety theatre, 
with ballroom, shops, offices and flats, on a site in Lord Street, 
near to London Square. The drawings have been prepared 
by Mr. George E. Tonge, architect, of Southport, and Mr. H. 
Arnold Turner, architect, of Manchester. 


AwnotHER of the series of reports on mines and quarries 
has been issued as a Blue-book. According to it, the com- 
bined values of the output of clay and shale, igneous rocks, 
limestone, oil shale, salt, sandstone, and slate for 1907 exceed 
83 millions sterling. 

THE Local Government Board has ordered a new sewerage 
scheme for Spilsby and the adjoining village of Hundleby. 
It is estimated that the cost to Spilsby will be 3,324]. and to 
Hundleby 1,662/. As regards Spilsby, it is stated that the 
loan will be spread over twenty years, or a rate at 1s. 3d. 
in the pound for that period. 


Tur Dover Harbour Board have received ten tenders for 
the widening of the Dover Admiralty Pier, which it is esti- 
mated will cost between 400,000/. and 500,0007. They have 
been referred for an expert report, which will be made, and 
a tender accepted this week. The widening is preliminary 
to the building of a large marine station. 


Tur Bradford Corporation have received permission to 
borrow the additional sum of 30,0007. for the purpose of 
the Nidd Valley Railway, and the period of repayment has 
been extended from forty to sixty years. The increased cost 
of the scheme is consequent upon the decision to construct 


a permanent railway instead of one of a narrow gauge for 
light traffic. 

At Arbroath Chamber of Commerce it was asked if there 
was any further news about the proposed new railway — 
station. Provost Alexander said he believed that the detailed 
plans of the new station were to come before a meeting of — 
the directors of the Joint Line Railway Company in Decem- 
ber. The railway engineers had been in Arbroath conferring 
with the burgh engineer on the subject. 


AT a recent meeting of the Birmingham City Council a 
memorial from the Birmingham Trades. Council bearing 
5,700 signatures was read, protesting against the decision of 
the health committee in the Salterley Grange dispute that 
conditions of labour, such as walking time, &c., were matters 
not implied in the fair-wages resolution of the City Council. 
The memorial was referred to the health committee. 


Mr. G, Renwick has given notice in the Parliamentary 
papers of his intention of asking the First Lord of the 
Admiralty what was the relative aggregate cost of British 
and foreign granite in the contract for the Portsmouth lock, 
in regard to which contract the cost of granite to be used is 
estimated to be about 55,0007. ; and whether he will state if 
the preference given to British granite was because it was 
cheaper than foreign granite. 


THe Godalming Town Council have decided, at a cost of 
2,8001., to extend the Corporation’s sewage farm, by the pur- 
chase of about 37 acres of land adjoining, for the purposes 
of enabling the Corporation to maintain the high standard 
of the effluent and ensuring the greatest possible purification. 
Recommendations were also approved for the application for 
a provisional order in reference to the new water supply. 
This is to enable the Corporation to give effect to their resolu- 
tion that they would proceed with the new water scheme, 
which is to cost nearly 10,0001. ; 


Tue public health committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
held a special meeting recently for the purpose of considering 
the plans for the proposed extension of the City Hospital in 
Urquhart Road, together with a report by Mr. John Rust, 
city architect. It was agreed to recommend that the scheme 
for four of the new pavilions be proceeded with as soon as 
possible, at an estimated cost of 10,4001. The question of the 


wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
Rats will not 


and the teredo in sea water. 
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rection of the proposed fifth pavilion was left over meanwhile 
ill the Council has decided whether or not phthisis patients 
re to be treated in the City Hospital. 

_ Tar Rugby District Council have adopted a report pre- 
ented by the baths (special) committee, who recommended 
he erection of baths on a site purchased some years ago, 
nd submitted a scheme which it was said could be carried 
hrough for 4,200/. There is to be a swimming bath 75 feet 
oy 30 feet, and hot and cold slipper baths for both men and 
yomen. The hope was expressed that at the outset the 
maintenance expenses will be covered by a penny rate, and 
that later the bath will be so well used that a halfpenny 
cate will be sufficient. 

_A MANDY guide to the interesting town of Slough and the 
picturesque district surrounding it has been compiled by 
Mr. C. H. Charsley and issued from the local Observer office. 
It contains a map and several excellent photographic views. 
Slough is not a significant name for the town, which f-om 
1786, when Sir William Herschel settled there, became 
familiar to astronomers. The house in which he resided is 
still occupied by members of his family, and the great 
reflector which aided in his discoveries is preserved in the 
hall. 

Tur Langholm district committee of Dumfriesshire County 
Council has effected a settlement in the dispute which has 
been going on for some time as to the liability of the Govern- 
ment for extraordinary expenditure on roads in the district 
caused by carting building materials for the erection of the 
new Magnetic Observatory at Eskdalemuir. The district 
committee claimed a sum of over 4007. which had heen ex- 
pended on the roads over and above the ordinary expenditure, 
but the Government authorities denied liability. Further 
correspondence ensued, and a letter has been received stating 
that the Treasury would be recommended to grant a sum of 
1001., provided the district committee agreed to accept that 
sum in discharge of all claims. This will be accepted. 

Tun Guardians of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital con- 
template enlarging the hospital at a cost of 21,0001., ac- 
cording to plans by Mr. E. T. Boardman, F.R.1.B.A. The 
amount is made up as follows :—1. (a) New isolation block, 
3,0591. ; (B) new septic block, 2,5751.. 2. Addition to Leices- 
ter Nurses’ Home, 1,420/. 3. New operating theatres, 4,3001. 
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| 4. (a) Alterations to out-patient department, 5,0151. ; (B) 
| porter’s lodge and new back entrance, 5001. ; (c) alterations 
| to casualty department, 225/. 


5. (a) New kitchen and bed- 
rooms for ward maids, and general work in the basement, 
4,3751. ; (B) new chimney-shaft, 2001. ty 


Tur Governors of George Heriot’s Trust, Edinburgh, on 
Monday considéted the question of the purchase of the Red- 
ford Estate by the War Office for cavalry barracks. Last 
week the Trust accepted an offer of 15,500/., retaining the 
superiority of the “ feus.’” The War Office wished possession 
of the “feus,’’ and offered an additional 1,000/. to cover 
these. By sixteen votes to four the Trust agreed to accept 
this offer. Plans for both cavalry and infantry barracks 
have, it is understood, been prepared, and on the agreement 
being ratified the work will be proceeded with immediately. 
Work will be at once commenced on the Redford grounds. 
The erection of the barracks, which will be taken in. hand 


‘without delay, will do something to relieve the present de- 


pression in the building trade, and also have a beneficial” 
effect on the labour market. 


Art the bi-monthly meeting of the directors of the Glasgow 
Houseowners’ Association, Ltd., the notices served on pro- 
prietors to comply with the provisions of the Buildings Regu- 
lation Act, 1890, section 102; as to the alteration of window- 
sashes so as to admit of thé window being éleatied from the 
inside of the room, were under consideration. It was reported 
that a large number of notices had been already served upon 
proprietors throughout the city. Thereafter the secretary 
intimated that, in his opinion, it was doubtful whether the 
section applied to tenement property at all, and he stated 
that a case had been selected to test the point, statutory notice 
of objection to carry out the work having been given which 
would ensure the decision of the Dean of Guild Court, and, if 
necessary, of the Court of Session, on the legal points involved. 
On the motion of the chairman, Mr. W. C. M‘Bain, seconded 
by Mr. M‘Gregor, it was unanimously agreed that the associa- 
tion should make itself responsible for the expense of testing 
the case, and it was recommended that other proprietors should 
in the meantime take the necessary steps to conserve their 
rights when notices to carry out the work were served upon 
them, and if necessary should communicate with the assocla- 
tion. 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 
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of any description. 
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The above Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected at 
The Fazeley New Mill, Tamworth, for. Messrs. William Tolson, Limited, 
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INDENTED BARS. 


Tue illustration shows the basement floor of the pee 
Stores, Oxford Street, in course of construction. It will be 
seen that the “indented bar system”’ is adopted, and oe 
its flexibility and strength it can be applied to flooring 
however difficult may be the conditions. The work is being 
carried out by the Waring & White (1906) Company, 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Atkinson. 

The variety of recent works for which the system of 
reinforced concrete by means of the indented bars has been 
preferred can be judged from the following remarkable 
list :—Retaining wall, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; slaughter-house, 
Aberdeen ; band stand, Newton Abbot; Darwen Paper Mills, 
Darwen; Grammar Schools, Ashbourne; schools for the Kent 
education committee, Ramsgate; slipway for the Ramsgate 
Harbour Board, Ramsgate; underground convenience, 
Llandudno U.D.C.; Sailors’ Home, Southampton; stair- 
cases, Holborn Tube station; reservoir, Liss U.D.C.; fire 
station, Southampton ; Admiralty extensions, Devonport end 
Peterhead; explosives factory, Waltham Abbey; reservoir, 
Waltham Cross; stairs and floor, Portsmouth; new bakery, 
Edinburgh; motor garages, Leicester and Highgate; water 


e 


tower, Birmingham ; post offices, Glasgow, Stoke-on-Trent, 
and Milford Haven; coal bunkers, Croydon Borough; Pine 
Street schools, Bury; tanks, Bolton Waterworks; mills, 
Lancashire ; schools, Sheffield ; workshops, Llandudno; cot- 
tages, ~ Peterborough; ‘warehouse, Shrewsbury; creamery, 
Liverpool; warehouse, Liverpool. 


THE CASTLE STREET COLLAPSE, 


THe Building Act committee of the London County Council 

report that since the collapse of Nos. 71 and 72 Castle Street 
’ East, St. Marylebone, the*site has been’ cleared and-it. has 
been ascertained that the brickwork angle formed by the 
junction of the back and party walls of the two: buildings 
was supported on a detached. pier of brickwork erected inside 
the ring, of brickwork, forming a cesspool filled with soil in 
a very wet and soft condition, and that the main back wall 
of No. 72 stood for a considerable length on a line of ancient 
* wooden’ water-pipes. It has also been ascertained ‘that the 
old drains of No, 71 were defective and must have’ been 
leaking for_many years. As a ‘consequence, the lower. brick- 
work of the old walls near the drains and cesspool was soit 
and rotten. There does not appear to be any doubt that the 
collapse was due in: the first ‘instance!:to the soft and 
saturated condition of both walls and soil near the rear of 


tion 


No. 71, and it is probable that the erection of parts of the | 
walls on the old water-pipes, which were made of trunks of : 
trees, contributed to the accident. The investigation also _ 
showed that the shoring erected when the houses eastward of 
No. 72 were pulled down was sufficient, and that the collapse — 
was in no way attributable to negligence in that connection, 


LIASSIC PORTLAND CEMENT. | 


Ir is supposed that the geological term ‘“ Lias”’ is a local. 
form of “layer’’ which used to be generally employed to 
signify the regularity of the class of strata which haye 
peculiar industrial importance. ‘‘ Cement stones” was 
applied to designate the nodules in the layers which were 
long ago recognised as valuable for the use of builders, 
Messrs. Kaye & Co. have the good fortune to possess at 
Southam, near Rugby, some of the richest lias beds in the 
country. They not only yield material for hydraulic lime, 
but for Portland cement also, the latter being well known 
to architects and contractors for more than half a century, 
Realising the extent of the demand at present for cement, 


lias formation. This is especially suitable, for it contains | 
the requisite ingredients in a most favourable proportion, 


and permits the manufacture of Portland, cement whi 


possesses every quality that is desirable’ in construction. ; 
The increased efficiency. of modern methods of burning and | 


grinding secure a 
value. . A series of tests recently carried out by Messrs. H. — 
Faija’ & Co., Westminster, demonstrated Messrs. Kaye’s 
cement to have a tensile strength of upwards of 400 lbs. pe 


. . 7 ee 
product having the maximum cementitious — 


square inch when mixed with three parts of sand, thus ; 
having an extraordinary aggregating power. Their cement — 
1s also particularly. good in point of soundness, showing no — 


expansion nor signs n 
This denotes the material to be of proper constitution, an 


one that may be relied upon to acquire increasing hardness 
and strength in course of time. “4 
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A scHEMz is being considered at Ventnor for the construc- 


look the town. The cost is estimated at 25,0001. 
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of a light funicular railway between the esplanade and ° 


-the downs, which from.an altitude of about 700 feet over- — 


of blowing under the severest treatment. _ 
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THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 

as week we were only able to offer a few hurried lines with 
ference to this Exhibition, and were quite unable to give 
articulars of many of the exhibits which claim attention. An 
nportant show is made of country-house lighting by several 
rms who specialise on air and petrol-vapour as an illumi- 
ating agent. The various methods by which this new light 
s produced are more or less simple, and an intelligent com- 
,arison may be drawn after a few hours spent in investigating 
he plant and claims made by the manufacturers. Each start 
vom the same point—the low temperature at which petrol 
.vaporates andthe mixing in right proportion so as to give 
10 -per cent. of air to 10 per cent. of petrol-vapour, some 
nakers succeeding even with a, lower proportion of vapour, 
Thus mixed the two—petrol-vapour and oxygen—produce a 
,on-explosive and brilliant lighting gas, which is also low 
in cost owing to its composition. It is also utilised for heating 
ind cooking, and thus may claim to have solved not only the 
problem of lighting and heating in isolated buildings, but to 
have become a competitor in districts where gas and electric 
light are regularly installed. 

The Safety Light, Ltd., operating De Laitte and Elwell- 
Smith patents, go-still further, and undertake the supply to 
villages and small towns from a central generating plant. 
In their machines the supply of petrol 1s governed by the 
amount of gas required ; thus when one or two lights are in 
use only sufficient gas is made to supply them, but as each 
further burner is lit:the supply is immediately available. 

The Centenary Gas Company, Cox's Air-Gas Company, 
the Bens Gas Company, the ‘‘ Litz”” Safety Gas Company, 
the Praed Patent Safety Gas Company, Messrs. Strode & Co., 
the “‘ Loco’’ Vapour-Gas Light Company and the National 
4ir-Gas Company each exhibit their plant for producing 
light and heat, 

Messrs. Davis, Bennett & Co. have a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of baths and bathroom fittings, displayed in four model 
bathrooms ranging from one suitable for a small house to 
the most elaborate and expensive. A model kitchen is also 
sh. wn, and samples of syphonic and other w.c.’s, cisterns, 
lavatories, sinks, &c. 

Messrs. Hammond & Champness are represented by hand- 
power service and dinner lifts, with self-sustaining gear, 


including a hall lift for serving under a hall table worked 
only from below, fitted with automatic closing openings. 

The A jax Sanitary Company have a wide range of baths 
and lavatories, fitted with their patent shutter in place of 
the usual outlet, which we have more than once described in 
our pages. A new automatic attachment is shown, more 
particularly for use in clubs and hotels. It is operated by 
standing in front, closing the shutter until.the user moves 
away, when it opens and allows the discharge of the water. 

Messrs. S- Clark & Co. have a large selection of *‘ Syphon ”’ 
hygienic stoves for heating purposes, for use either with gas 
or oil, without flues yet without fumes or smell, .They are 
for use in workrooms or private rooms, and can. be adapted to 
give a supply of boiling water. 

Messrs. Alexander, Ritchie & Co. have examples of the 
‘Castle Bayard’”’ hearth, fire, with raised hearth or. level 
with the floor, without air-ducts, and also « selection of baths 
and sanitary fittings. 

Messrs. Boulton & Paul are exhibiting a week-end cottage 
built with timber framing and lined with asbestos fireproof 
slabs ; outside it is rough-cast, and has a tiled roof. 

A large Stand is occupied by the Willesden Paper and Can- 
vas Works Company, with models of the use to which their 
canvas may be applied, and a lawn on which is displayed ex- 
amples of tents made by their waterproof and rot-proof canvas. 

Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co. are exhibiting their Hereford 
fire grates, which are effectively shown in an ingle-nook with 
upholstered seats on either side, “The effect is very pleasing. 

The Standard-Range and Foundry Company are showing 
their ‘‘Burkone’’ stoves, which give an incandescent fire, 
which burns for a long period without stoking. For this they 
gained the highest award from the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
The fire is above the floor level, and the rate of combustion 1s 
under control. This patent stove 1s arranged so as to save 
both space and money, and possesses the advantage of self- 
contained flues. ; 

Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co. ave exhibiting principally 
Hall’s distemper, in a building erected to represent the living 
room of a cottage. Outside the walls are of rough-cast, covered 
with distemper ; the interior is of bright red colour with posts 
and beams stained with dark oak stain, and the doors and 

windows are finishéd with their white enamel. The result 1s 
an effective display. 
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The Coatostone Company have also ¢rected a building | the most important of the Free Church 


which shows with effect the decorative nature of the material 
they are supplyiny, which gives a stone-hke appearance. A 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow may be expected at any exhibi- 
tion to make an excellent display, and the visitor will not be 
disappointed. At Olympia they are exhibiting a bedroom 
furnished in excellent taste, and a billiard-room in the 
Elizabethan style which, completely furnished, is quiet but 


luxurious, ee 
Messrs. Candy & Co. are exhibiting their Devon fire, which 


we have frequently made reference to, They are shown in some 
variety, suitable for all purposes, and are worth more than 
passing attention. 

The wooden fittings of Messrs. Tredegar & Co. will un- 
doubtedly claim attention. They are made in such varieties 
that architects are enabled to make a selection, so that in the 
treatment of any particular room they are enabled to obtain 
fittings suitable for the particular style adépted. 


A PORTSMOUTH BUILDER. 


A rew weeks ago Mr. H. J. C. Jones, builder and member 
of the Portsmouth Town Council, was thrown from a trap 
and injured. His public duties could not be neglected. 
On Monday in entering a tram car he became giddy and 
fell on the road. A coal cart passed over him, and in the 
evening he expired. The Portsmouth Evening News’ says 
that for years Mr, Jones was recognised as one of the prin- 
cipal builders in the town. 
public buildings, including St. Wilfrid’s Church, and' that 
part of the permanent portion of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Southsea, which has been completed. He also built the 
Roman Catholic’Corpus Christi Church, in Gladys Avenue. 
His first big undertaking was the Protestant buildings, in- 
cluding the Albert Hall, Commercial Road, Southsea, which 
he built over twenty years ago. He has been actively engaged 
in all parts of the town since, and there is no district of 
Portsmouth in which there is not a handsome building 
erected by Mr. Jones. He built Board and Council schools 
in Fawcett Road, Highland Road, and New Road, all on 
thoroughly up-to-date lines. The. Fawcett Road. United 
Methodist Chapel and the Buckland Wesleyan: Chapel are 


He constructed several of the’ 


erected. It will be remembered that he also erected the new 
wing of the Royal Portsmouth Hospital. Mr. Jones was | 
the successful contractor for the Portsea Island Co-operative 
Society’s establishments in Fratton Road and Eastney, while 
Messrs. Chaplin & Co.’s offices, Commercial Road, Southsea, 
and Lloyd’s Bank at North End are among recent works — 
which he has carried out. He built the gymnasium and 
recreation rooms at the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and 
another important Government work with which he wag 

entrusted was the Ordnance Survey offices at Southampton, 

The building of the new gasworks at Hilsea was also an 

important contract which he satisfactorily carried out, and 

Brickwood’s Brewery at Portsea, Mumby’s mineral-water 

factory at Gosport, and a large number of the modern 

licensed houses in Portsmouth and district were built by 

him. Of the many handsome private residences which he 
has erected at Southsea, ‘“ Branksmere,’’ Sir John Brick- 

wood’s house in Kent Road, Southsea, and “ Highbury,” 

Mr. Jones’s own house in Victoria Road, Southsea, are 

typical specimens. 

He has twice been president of the Master Builders’ 
Association, and at the time of his much deplored demise 
he was treasurer for that organisation, a post which he has — 
held for some time. 


THE chairman of the waterworks committee of the Man-— 
chester Corporation on Friday last at Caton, near Lancaster, 
performed the inaugural ceremony of laying another line of 
pipes between Manchester and Thirlmere Lake. This new 
line is the third of the five which the Corporation have 
Parliamentary powers to lay. The distance from Thirl- 
mere to Manchester is just under ninety-six miles. An 
aqueduct has been constructed to convey 50,000,000 gallons 
of water per day. Then there are fourteen miles of tunnel, 
thirty-six miles of “cut and cover,” and forty-five miles of 
pipes. The daily consumption in the city and the district 
supplied by Manchester in 1879, when the Thirlmere Act 
was passed, was 17,914,153 gallons; in 1894 the figures were | 
24,954,141 gallons; in 


average daily consumption last year was 58,337,116 gallons. 
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1904, when the second pipe was 
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AGENTS FOR CANADA? 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom all ‘correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 

Subscription $5.20. | 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professtons oy Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W,, Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
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Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration’ of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


PRISM 


Bring in Daylight. 


SASH 
CANOPY 


LUXFER:&: 


Specialties :—Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 
Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., ua- 16 Hill St., Finsbury, B.C. 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and. address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make theur communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers. ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later, than 2 p.m. on Thursdays 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Brackpoot.—Dec. 14.—For new public library. . Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &¢., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre 
Mr. T. Loftos 


is forwarded. 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Carprrr.—Nov..1.—Designs for county hall and offices, 
Particulars from Mr. T. M. Franklin, clerk, Council Offices, 
Cardiff. 

Romrorp (Hssex).—Oct. 
County High School for Girls (200). 
clerk, 71 South Street, Romford. 

Wuurrenaven.—Nov. 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- 
tary. school and caretaker’s cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). Plan and conditions from Mr: W. D. P. Field, | 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. i 

Warrrrmncuam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs ~ 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100I., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 


31.—Designs for proposed 
Mr. D. T. Willams, 


Dome Lights, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AtprersHot.—Nov. 3.—For alterations and additions to 
destructor works buildings at sewage works, Ash Road. 
The Surveyor’s Offices, Municipal Buildings, Aldershot. 

Barnet.—Nov. 17.—For erection of extensions to girls’ 
Grammar school, Barnet, Herts. Deposit 51. Mr. John 
Ladds, architect, 93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. 

Barnstey.—Nov. 2.—For works required in erection of 
two houses on Dodworth Road. Mr, Arthur Whittaker, 
architect, Saville House, Worsbrough Bridge. 

Bawrry.—For villa residence at Bawtry, near Doncaster. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects and surveyors, 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

Berrast.—Nov. 9.—For erection of certain buildings on 
the Purdysburn estate, for the asylums committee. De- 
posit 21. 2s. Messrs. Graeme Watt & Tulloch, architects, 
77a Victoria Street, Belfast. sel 

BiLackBuRN.—Nov. 4.—For supply and fixing of tile wall- 
linings and removal and re-fixing of sanitary fittings in 
bathrooms of the Hickory Street and Cherry Street cottage 
Mr. F. C. Ruddle, architect, 4 King Street, Black- 


homes. 
burn. 

Bootie (Lancs).—Nov. 3.—For construction of boundary 
wall and gate piers at Linacre Lane store yard. The Borough 
Engineer. 

Brentwoop.—Nov. 14.—For erection of central kitchen, 
&c., at Brentwood Asylum, Essex. Deposit 51. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, county architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

BripGwatEerR.—Nov. 3.—For repairs and renovation of 
buildings, gates, fences, arid engines at Ashford Pumping 
Station, Cannington. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, High Street. 

BricHouse.—Nov. 14.—For construction of hollow 
engine-room floor, 54 feet by 30 feet, in ferro-concrete. Mr. 
8. 8. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- 
house, Yorks. 

BrreHouse.—Noyv. 14.—For erection of electric trans- 
forming station on Sand Wharf, Huddersheld Road. Mr. 
S. S. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- 
house, Yorks, 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


W. G. CROTCH & SO 


FALDO’S ASPHALT 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian 


ENGLISH GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Works and Offices - 
y Showrooms 


CASTLEFORD (Yorxks).—Nov. 3.—For erection of public 
baths for Castleford Urban District Council. Forward names > 
to Mr. H. H. Broadbent, clerk. 


CHELMSFORD.—Nov. 10.—For erection of a covered cow. 
shed, and construction of roof over auction ring, in eyttle 
market. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 


CuHEsteR.—Noy. 9.—For construction of additional and. 
alteration of existing municipal offices, Town Hall. De. 
posit 11. Mr. W. T. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., 88 Foregate 
Street, Chester. 

Crewre.—Nov. 2.—For alterations to Mill Street Wes. 
leyan schools. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. H. D. Struthers, director 
of education, Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, 
Crewe. 

Dawson Cottizry (DurHAm).—Nov. 17.—For erection of 
Council school at Dawson Colliery, near Seaham Harbour, 
for about 900 scholars. Mr, J. Eltringham, architect, 11 
John Street, Sunderland. 

DertasoLe.—Nov. 5.—For erection of villa residence at 
Delabole, Cornwall. 21 Sea View Terrace, Plymouth. 

Drrsy.—Nov. 5.—For erection of carriage and wagon- 
lifting shop at Derby, for the Midland Railway Company. 
The Engineer’s Office, Derby Station. 


2.—For addition and alteration in 
Deposit 11. The Office of Public 


Dusiin.—Nov. 
General Post Office. 
Works, Dublin. 


Dunuam Massry (CHEsHIRE).—Nov. 30.—For proposed 
isolation hospital to be erected in Sunderland Road, for the 
Altrincham Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W.S. Stokoe, clerk, Town Hall, Altrincham. 


Duruam.—Noy. 9.—For proposed science and art block 
and terraces in connection with Johnston technical school. 
Mr. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 


Giascow.—Noyv. 7.—For removal and renewal of the 
parapet walls, pavement and railings surrounding St. 
George’s Church, 1635 Buchanan Street. The City Engineer, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


PATENTED. 


- MAGDALEN ROAD, 
- WENSUM STREET, 


NORWICH. 


‘ ray 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, 
THOS. FALDO & CO.. Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & CO., Ltd, 


Special Wholesale Agents for the Sou 


Ae eee BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and PAINTERS !! 

ROBBIALAC ENAMEL COMPOUND is now being STOCKED iby Messrs, 
of 164 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., the 
th and South-West District of London, 


Bassin de Seyssel. 


Telephone No. 
9189 CFRRARD 


Colour Cards, Sample Panels, and Sample Tins supplied on presentation of Trade 


Card. ROBBIALAC is the 


“only” guaranteed enamel compound covering 
100 square yards with one gallon, giving an absolutely perfect surface. 


ROB- 


BIALAC is now being used by the War Office, Admiralty, Post Office, City of 
London Guardians, and many District Councils, Railways, and Shipping Com- 


David Rowell & Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue contains many examples of. 


IRON anv TIMBER FRAMED BUILDINGS 


of all kinds, in the expeditious erection of which 


panies all over the U.K. and the Colonies, 


they have had considerable experience. 


Gentlemen who contemplate the carrying out of work of this nature are invited to write 
for List A, or to allow David Rowell & Co. to send a representative to take instructions. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


S ee 


! 
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| GRANGE-OVER-SANDs.—Nov. 5.—For erection of work- 


‘ooms in Kents Bank Road. Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, 
4.R.I.B.A., Ulverston and Barrow. 

Huii.—Nov. 4.—For erection and completion of art gal- 
ery to public hall. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 
sity architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Houui.—Nov. 13.—For additions and alterations to cxttle 
market, for the Corporation, namely :—Contract No. j 
Three reinforced concrete galleries of a total area of about 
1,110 yards, together with alterations to existing concrete 
floors and other. works. Contract No. 2—New pens and 
hurdles, and alterations to existing pens (weight of new ‘ron 
land steel, about 22 tons). Deposit 1l, each. Mr. A. E. 
White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

TrELAND.—Oct. 31.—For erection of iron buildings to be 
used as markets, for Lurgan Town Council. Mr. F. W. 
Pollock, town clerk. 


TreLanp.—Oct. 31.—For erection of gate lodge at entrance 
of public park, for Lurgan Town Council. Messrs. Hobart 
& Heron, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

Tretanp.—Noy. 1.—For erection of schoolhouse at 
Drumaghlis National School. Mr. John M‘Robert, J.P. 
Crossgar, or 13 Wellington Place, Belfast. 
_TretAnp.—Nov. 2.—For construction of masonry and brick- 
work arch bridge over railway at Ballinderry Road level 
erossing near Lisburn, for Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens 
Street, Dublin, or the District Engineer’s Office, Belfast. 

. IreLanp.—Nov. 2.—For erection of coal-store roof, cost- 
ing about 120/., at Mullingar district asylum. Payment 5s. 
Mr. A. Basil Wilson, Maryville, Malone, Belfast. 

Trevanp.—Nov. 4.—For works for Rathdown No. 1 
Rural District Council:—(1) Erecting boundary wall 
around addition proposed to be taken to Rathmichael grave- 
yard; (2) erecting ten pairs of piggeries at labourers’ cot- 
tages, Dean’s Grange; (3) constructing new road, with 


sewers, pathways, &c., at labourers’ cottages, Dean’s I 
Grange. Mr. R. M. Butler, A.M.I.C.E., clerk’s office, | Dudley Road, Tividale. 
Loughlinstown. 


| Trevanp.—Nov. 9.—For building seven single labourers’ 
cottages, and thirty-six cottages in blocks of two, and for 


ELECTRIC 


IYDRO- 


—— = A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 
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LOUISIANA 
EXTRACTORS|RED CYPRESS. 


MGDERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY. WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 
AGENTS: 


9 


fencing forty-three plots for the Inishowen Rural District 
Council. Mr. Robert Moore, clerk, Rural District Council, 
Inishowen. 

Kra.—Nov. 7.—For erection of pair of cottages at Tre- 
vean. Messrs. W. L. & J. P. Hearle, Farm House at Old 
Churchtown, Kea, Cornwall. : 

Lrrps.—Nov. 18.—For work required in erection of fire- 
men’s dwellings and hose tower in Park Street. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Mr. Perey Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Yorkshire Post 
Chambers, 53 Albion Street. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of bathroom at Stepney 
Union workhouse, St. Leonard’s Street, Bromley-by-Bow, 
E. Mr. T. G. Stacey, clerk, Barnes Street, Stepney, Lon- 
don, E. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 11.—For alterations and provision of 
padded rooms at workhouse in Woodfield Road, W. De- 
posit 51. 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

LoucHsporoucH.—Nov. 7.—For erection of a technical 
institute, together with out-offices, drainage, and other works 
connected therewith. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Barrowcliff 
& Allcock, architects, Town Hall Chambers, Lough- 
borough. 

NEewHaven.—Noy. 4.—For reconstruction of lifeboat slip- 
way and alterations in boathouse. Deposit 11. Mr. J. J. 
Lines, Milton House, Newhaven, or at office of engineer 
and architect to Royal National Lifeboat Institution, Mr. 
W. T. Douglass, M.I.C.E., 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, 8. W. 

Norto FarnsoroucH.—Noyv. 4.—For erection of Council 
school at North Farnborough, Hants. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

Nunegaton.—Nov. 14.—For erection of Council school, on 
the central hall system, to accommodate 780 children, at 
Chilvers Coton. Mr. E. E. Shepherd, architect, Nuneaton. 


Otp Hirt (Starrs.).—Nov 18.—For erection of public 
libraries at Ross Road, Black Heath, Rowley Regis, and 
Deposit 11. each. Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 


Romrorp.—Noy. 2.—For a new or second-hand. building 
constructed of corrugated iron or other suitable material 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron.Co..Ltd., Leeds. 


!'T>. keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CuuRcHILn & Simm for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smirx & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

Wricut, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
GRANGER ee ee 
PRAISE REST SET OT IBS BEB 


FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—_ MOTHER WELIL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


es. THHi. « 
ege 9 J e 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘* Pavissemus,”’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 

HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. . Silver Medal, Paris, 19%6.¥\, 
es Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET... 1.2 


$i 


: Ni R OO F i N G "| ENTIRELY NEW 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


“Cat’s Eye Glass” 


Registered Mark 
The 


BEST GLASS 
for 
PARTITIONS 
Door PANELS ieee 
WINDOW SCREENS {iiigen © gous 
FANLIGHTS 5 
&c. “XG. &e. 


BRILLIANT 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Send for 
Samples 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CQ., 
28.Victoria Street, Westminster, Londons. 
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(match lined), capable of providing sleeping accommodation 
for fifty males, about 100 feet long, with a minimum width 
of 18 feet, Mr. William Smith, clerk to the Guardians, 
13 North Street, Romford. 

Rucsy.—Nov. 6.—For erection of corrugated iron build- 
ing, &c., at Cattle Market, Mr. D. G. Macdonald, 
A. M.LO; E., surveyor, Rugby. 

Satrorp.—Nov. 2.—For supply, delivery, and erection at 
the Corporation Electricity Station, Frederick Road, 
Pendleton, of cooling towers, tanks, pumps, and pipework. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Victor A. H. McCowen, M.I.E.E, 
borough electrical engineer, Pendleton. 

Scornanp.—Nov. 6.—For constructing part of new ceme- 
tery at Kastwood, including all relative works, for the Hast- 
wood Parish Council. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Wharrie & 
Colledge, C.E., 109 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Scotranp.—Oct. 31.—For building booking office, &e., at 
corner of Bridge Street and Guild Street, Aberdeen, with 
steel footbridge and stairs to west platforms. Deposit 1. 1s. 
Mr. James A. Parker, C.E., 80 Guild Street, Aberdeen. 

Sowrrsy Bripex.—Nov. 7.—For altering shops at West 
Vale for the Sowerby Bridge Industrial Society, Lid. 
Messrs. Medley, Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 
1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

SUNDERLAND.—Noy. 4.—For erection of engine house, 
boiler house, coal store, chimney stack, &c., at North Daltoa 
Pumping Station, near Murton. Deposit 3l. 3s. Mr. 
Alfred G. E. Blackburn, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, 29 John 
Street, Sunderland. : 

THorNBURY.—Noyv. 7.—For erecting class and cloak 
rooms at Thornbury Grammar school. Mr, Francis J. Wil- 
liams, Chapel Street, Thornbury, R.S.O., Glos. 

TIDESWELL, NEAR Buxton.—Noy. 2.—¥For taking 3 feet 
off the top of retort-house chimney, and building 9 feet of 
blue bricks, to remove old mortar and point with ground 
mortar and cement from top to floor level. Mr. 8S. J. 
Hoare, manager, the Tideswell Gas Company. 

TrRAWvDEN.—Noy. 27.—For erection of elementary school 
for 710 children at Trawden, near Colne, Lancashire. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 


dale Place, Preston. 


UARRIES 7 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM, own, 
FARLEIGH | DOWK, 
~ a eea 
3 LONDON DEPOT. 
DAP Westbourne 2 Park, 


13. Grosvenor pete | , 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


ai WATERPROOFING, 


j oP as 
HEAD OFFICES :- Yano, BATT. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WAKEFIELD.—Noy. 5.—For whole or separate tenders, in 
connection with following works :—Aston-cum-Aughton : 
Fence Provided school, near Rotherham, building of heating 
chamber (builder, joiner, painter). Appleton Roebuck Pro- 
vided school, near York, heating (builder, heating engineer, — 
painter). Rothwell, Thorpe Provided school, asphalting 
and sett paving (asphalter). Mr. J. Vickers- -Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Wates.—Nov. 2.—_For erecting boundary wall at Quarrel, 
Aberporth. Mr. T. Evans, Cardigan Rural District Coun- 
cil’s surveyor, Pantyrlis, Llechryd. 

Wates.—Nov. 5.—For repairs to United Free Church 
manse, Barcaldine, Ledaig. Myr. G. Woulfe Brenan, C.E., 
Oban. . 

Wates.—Noyv. 9.—For structural alterations, painting, 
and papering, &c., and erection of gardener’s cottage at 
Abermarlais Park, Llangadock. Mr. D, T. M. Jones, solici- 
tor, Llandovery. 

Watzrs.—Nov. 9.—For erection of thirty-eight houses at 
Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and sixty-eight houses at Peny- 
wern, Dowlais. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 10.—For rebuilding Nos, 2 and 3 High 
Street, Swansea. Mr. Charles T, Ruthen, architect, Swan- 
sea. 

Westwoop.—Nov,. 4,—For erection of station buildings 
at Westwood station, between Ebchester and Lintz Green, ~ 
on the Consett branch, for North-Eastern Railway Company. 


Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central Station, _ 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WILLENHALL.—Oct. 31.—For erection of Council school 
for about 1,090 children in Albion Street, Willenhall, South 
Staffs. Deposit 3/. 3s. Myr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


A New infant school is to be erected in connection with 
Owler Lane school, Sheffield. A field adjoining the existing 
school has been purchased from the Duke of Norfolk for 
1,600/. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND THe PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLAND, 


LIVERPOOL — 
rh CHEE E: = oe 


i MANCHE 


TRAFEORD PARK, H 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORNET ” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING, 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & 6O., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


London Office : 
230 Pentonviil2 Rd., King’s Cross, 


or, 380, 1908. | 
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TENDERS. CARDIFF—continued. 
—gaumpane, forme Som ss Lae 
F = Bea ern” in Dumfries Street. Bond 1,560 0 0 
€ . . : . . - . £500 12 10 THomas & Co., Cardiff (accepted) 1,589 0 0 
Evans & Murray . : 4 : : : 468 17 9 
Denton & Son Z ; ; ] ‘ i 450 12 0 For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 18 and 19 Church Street, 
JONES (accepted) . F , d : : 430 14 7 Cardiff, for Messrs. Cross Bros., Ltd. Messrs, VEALL & 
SANT, architects. 
BRISTOL. . 7 Sone cated of 
For alterations and additions to No. 15 Clare Street. Mr. : ; Forest Stone 
W.H. Warxrns, architect, Bristol. Davies & Sons . £4,360 0 0 £209 0 0 
@owlin & Sons... ; } ByPeT G00 6 Couzens & Son . 4,310 0 0 180 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow : ’ ; : 1504 0 0 Knox & Wells . 4,250 0 0 130 15 0 
Neale Bros. ; 1577 0 0 Williams 4,200 0 0 1505), 07' 0 
Tidd. & Sons ; 1 ; 1.509 00 Gibson 4,129 15 0 ite a) 0) 
Hayes & Sons. 1359 0 0 Morgan LL aialoy. (0) 144 0 0 
Lovett & Sons (accepted ; ‘ , Mages leet mele et ape 
. (accepted) . 1,319 0 0 | Griffiths & Son 399910 0 164 0 O 
BURNTISLAND. Shepton & Son. 3,980 5 0 282 7 0 
For deepening the east end of Cullaloe reservoir and con- Melhuish Bros. 3,887 0 0 183 0 0 
structing bye-wash channel. Mr. J. A. WappeLu, burgh Symonds & Co. . 3,886 0 0 157 0 0 
surveyor, Gough Bros. 3,885 0 0 200 0. 0 
Brebner & Co. Thomas & Co. . : : . 3,685 12 5 133 12 5 
; : : : . ee oLariy, 69 d 
Dick . ‘ ‘ ; ; } i 1,629 11 10 Autan, Lrp., Cardiff (reduced 
White & Ob, : ‘ : : ; 156A 194 2 to 2,8001. and accepted) . 604512 3 130 0 0 
Serre a ee 25 7. 6 
eee a 4'319°' 4 | 
ee ae) toon 14 3 | PS EEE NS 
Raikie @- Sellar . j ; j ) 1,237 10 0 For erection of cottage hospital. Messrs. H. R. & B. A. 
es es ee 1120-16 5 Pouries popen Benita ate 
ole Building. entre Block. 
Rade Rae oars eet, 0199801 Dudley £2,067 0 0 £1,203 0 0 
son, Cowdenbea (accepted) 2 : 986 13 9 Kemp 1,785 0 0 995 0 0 
King 
CARDIFF. Finch tie 0 0 1010 0 0 
For prection of fireproof warehouse in Bridge Street. Messrs. Wells-King ‘ 679 0 O 941 0 0 
ee & Foster, architects, Cardiff, Knight i 1,669 0 0 949 0 0 
an 5 ' : ; ‘ , ape ome 0 20 Viates:)\\ 1,643 0 0 942. 0 0 
- Hallett , 3 F 3 ; : 1,790 0 O Martin, W ells & Oo, 640550550 950 0 0 
Shepton & Son . ; : ; ; : 177105) 0 <0 Hamilton : -, 1,606.50; ,0 938 0 0. 
Gough Bros. ; : > ; : TCA) {0}. (0) W ATSON, Camberley and 
Davies & Sons 1,600 0 0 Ascot (accepted) 1,548 0 0 884. 0 0 
MARSHALL & CO. WITCHELL c= 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), ° 


SOC RAPHERS. 
AND PRINTERS 
Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. & 


Telegrams, “Photo, London.’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 

SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, Wo 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


VALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL. ENGINEERS, 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL, TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c, 


fo Ce Bes pesinconsy, Bulider: cat LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 9.W. 
TRUE-TO-SCALE 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. CONDUCTORS. 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A N 

Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. W., J . F U F SE & , C (@) : 
w. FE. STANLEY & CO., Litde, TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


YVelecramea “Frurse NorrinaHan R 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London." 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 
PARTY WALLS 
WAREHOUSES, &e, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | 
IDA WORKS; DEPTFORD, s.e, } LONDON. 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


F, BRABY « CO. 


)* GaTES, RAILINGS, BALCoNies, 


56 Ludgate Hill, none eo 


e) 
) ORNAMENTAL METAL Won kERs., 


FINIALS, VANES, GRILLES, 


f GD? CASEMENTS, STANCHEON Bars, 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


- MACHINERY. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


———_}-_ 4 
| 
i] 


Cc == 7 — 5 


3 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of cogil op 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
¥> ond Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


MLO Signals | 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 


*Blackbyen, eNattingham? 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EDMONTON. LONDON. 
For supplying and erecting balconies and staircases at new | For the manufacture, delivery and erection, at the L.0.C. 
ea Greenwich electricity generating station, of three elec- 


infirmary. , : z 
3 trically driven three-throw boiler feed-pumps. 
Lawrence & Son . : : ; 3 oy) SOLON LOMO y pane oe: P 
Accessories. Spare Parts. 
Worthington Pump Co. . . £2,589 10. OF SES 
Warner & Conr. , . 20855 L0 a0 142 16 6 
GALASHIELS. Electric Construction Co. . 2,010 O20 210: \Om® 
Corrected tender. A. & P. Stevens ; : -. S76 Oo 188 0 0 
| OTS Wena heborouch Meserg | out & Co. | .. 5 d)Sio sje 
For drainage and purification scheme for the boroug 1, Messrs. Cochrane, Glasgow (recom- 

Dennison & Larne, engineers, Glasgow and Edinburgh. mended) ; P : . 17 175 10 0 
Shanks & McEwan (Contract 1) . Fae elOsieye Th Tay Pratchett Bros. ; F Lb eS OeaG 148 0 0 
Hill & Co, and Aimers, McLean & Co. Thwaites Bros. . . 1,701 0 0 150 0 0° 

Contract 2) ; 4504 17 0 Estimate of chief officer of 
Sia we ; : : tramways. ; ; . 2,0005,0m0 — 


For construction of embankment wall and certain work inci- 
dental thereto in connection with the new County Hall. 


LISBURN. Topham, Jones & Railton . é : . £75,528 13 6 
For the providing and laying of about 4,800 lineal yards of Pearson & Son. , J % ’ , 70,856 14 0 
12-inch, 9-inch and 6-inch stoneware and cast-iron pipes, Mowlem & Co. . ’ d : ; ; 68,799 13 0 
together with other works for purification of sewage. Scott & Middleton . ; : ; ; 66,082 18 1 
Stone : : ; : 5 : . 212;958 1597 Westminster Construction Co. . : ; 65,509 11 9 
Brebner & Co. . : : : ; : 1255112 3206 Cochrane & Sons : ; ? 3 ‘ 64,486 4 0 
Campbell & Son : : : , : 12,200 0 0 Price & Reeves, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Firth & Co. ; : : ‘ : : 12,160 4 4 (recommended). : : : 62,662 9 7 
Stark & Sons . : : 4 ‘ 5 12,025 19 I Ditto (alternative tender) : Z 5 59,480 0 10 
Graham . : : rains : . 11,761: 35:70 Chief engineer’s estimate . : 68,524 0 0 
Courtney & Co. . . . . ‘ . 11,590 0 0 The establishment committee of the i C.C. recommend 
Geddis : . . . . . . 11,376 3 5 | that the tender of Messrs. Price & Reeves, amounting to . 
Ross & Son - : . . : 11,352 6 6 | 62,6621. 9s. 7d., be accepted, subject to the proviso that if 
Fleming Bros. . . . . ; . 11,000 0 0 | the granite and the finn supplying it, specified in the alterna- 
Grainger Bros. . . . . : . 10,7710 eae tender, be considered satisfactory, a reduction shall be 
Mosley . . . . . . . 10,600 0 0] made according to the amount of the alternative tender 
Pollock . . . . : 10,573 9 5 | (59,4801. Os. 10d.) ; that consent be given to Messrs. Price & 
McRobert & Ar mstrong . . : 9,989 1 4 | Reeves to sublet to the undermentioned firms the construction 
McKee & McNally . . . 9,791 2 3 | of the caissons and the supply of cement in connection with 
Corry : . . . . 9,700 0 O | the work referred to, namely, (1) to Sir William Arrol & Co. : 
Ritchie. . 9,683 10 6 | Ltd., or Markham & Co., Litd., or Handyside & Co., Ltd., the 
McCallim : : 9,188 8 0 | caissons; and (2) to Martin. Earle & Co., Ltd., or to the 
H. & J. Martin, Belfast (accepted) . : 9,128 9 3 | Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, ‘Ltd. , the cement. 


TELEPHONE No. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE| & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE bre 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. CIRST FLOOR.) 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


Wardnterasaaceese” and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. : 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALU’S. BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. ‘ 


rauabove-” G. M. RESTALL & SON, fees ana SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : “ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. . 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES: DAMP and: DEADENS SOUND Also for Damp Walls. 3 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTICN, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 
seen eee es oerseeeeeeer semeesenensemeenee 


A Lis or ART —oS 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.0. 


—For WALLS,—~ 
CEILINGS, ota : 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LON DON—continued. MALDON. 

For erection of Women’s Settlement, Cumberland Road, For erecting new Congregational church at Latchingdon, 
Canning Town, EK. Mr. H. CrapHam Lanner, architect, near Maldon, Essex, for the trustees. Mr. J. Russniy 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand. Quantities Rocers, P.A.S.I., architect, Maldon. 
by Mr. C. A. Jaquzs, 12 Bedford Row, W.C. Ward & Sons. ; ; ; F ’ . £675 0 0 

Listone . : ; : . £45588 *0. 0 Baxter . : ; : fon ees : 559 13 0 

Lewis Construction Co. : : é : 4,224 0 0 Baker & Sons | . . ; : : : 575 0 0 

Akers i . : : : é y 3,968 0 0 Smith & Son . : , s ’ ; : d7008 00.0 

Maddison . : 3,665: 30-0 Stammers : 3 : ; ; F 557 10 0 

Marrock & Parsons, 165 Gray’ s ins. Road, RAYNER (accepted) : : ; : ; 496 10 0 
WeC; (accepted) . ; ; : : 5,638 0 0 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


For the manufacture and erection of six fuel-economisers at : : 4 
For erection of store. Mr. W. J. Smiru, architect, Market 


the L.C.C. Greenwich electricity generating station. 


Harborough 
Clay Cross Co. . : : é : -; £35,990 12 6 a pte 
J Jarman F : : : J ‘ wees teU we OO 
Loweock . : : F ; : ; 5,960 0 0 ee 
Dexter . , : ; ; 5 : : 139 0 O 
Roberts Bros, : é : : ; : 5,957 10 0 een 120 0 0 
Goodbrand & Co. : : : ; 3 4,955 13 0 y ‘ ; : ; SD east ; 
Palmer ‘ ‘ : : ; ‘ F 120 0 0 
Green & Sons. 3,874 4 0 
Hufford : : ; : : : : 118 10 O 
Danks & Co., Oldbury, Birmingham (ve Bac (ascend 117 0 0 
commended). 5,578 0 0 ON CB 0e : . 5 : : 
Carter & Sons . : : 5,460 8 6. 
Estimate of chief officer of tramways . : 4,000 0 O PLYMOUTH. 


For erection of a horse slaughterhouse at Prince Rock. Mr. 


a 1 ~ . 
For headquarters and hotel buildings for the German Jamus Paton, borough engineer. 


Y.M.C.A., City Road. Mr. Geo. Waymovuts, architect, Whi Ul danas 
Raymond House, 32 Theobald’s Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C. he nai : : ; cue e " 
Colls & Sons. 3 ; ; ; 7) 820,516 0 0 Coles. : ; P ¥ : . 650 0 O 
Kirk & Randall 3 . : : 19,818" 0.0 Bosch isaovelin aaa : 687 0°00 
Jarvis & Co. . : : ; : 3 19,676 0 0 Pethick Bros. : : : : 644 0 0 
Shurmur & Sons. : : : . 19,451 0 0 WakeHAM Bros. (accepted) . F : ~ — 995 <9 0 
Saunders x , : 19,190 0 0 
WHITEHEAD & Co. (accepted) : A : 18,980 .0 0 STREATHAM. 
ae 2 : . : . : . . eee q ? For the making-up and paving of part of Chillerton Road. 
essum & Sons . . . - : ’ Killingback & Co. . p 2 . 5 p i 
Dove Bros. : ; : p 3 ; 18,835 0 0O Tles a 1 seats : j a : 
Potter & Co. é ; ; ; : 3 490 0 0 
; MATDENTH ESD. Mowlem & Co. u! 5, Miu RRMSRIRn Apleas Pantene 9 
For erection of master’s house and secondary school. Weheridos 425 16 0 
School. fe Lane.& Co, s\° ye, alah ee i ee TOG 
Seward, Wokingham (accepted). P sesp ioe AO Ww Parry. & Co.. : ‘ ‘ ; : ; 410 0 0 
House. Dykes (recommended) . : : : ; 370 0 0 
Sewarp, Wokingham (accepted). ; 450770) 0) | Engineer’ s estimate : : : f ‘ Ae Leo 


Expert in Photography cone 
: i nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 


RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA- 


Architectural Ba deytapber, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors, 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80. THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, Ss. W. Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


ns ey VBE ny al ACT URERS WOWERH ANP) ON ST My FORDSHIRE 


RADE 
Vanes b 


¥,, DUNGAN TUCKER & SONS, LO, 

revere TOTTENHAM. N. “3E8i28 
JOIN ERY oF every vescription 

MOULDINGS  1oaty oesicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BL AERO Bie F lterati | d fae king men’s club and 
cee ehouse near Victoria Road. or alterations and additions to working men’s club an 
eres si eae £304 15 6 institute. Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, architect, Rotherham, 
: : a gain Roberts : E . , ; : . £1,220 ee 
SOUTH SHIELDS. Marlow & Sons . : ; , ae 1,200 0 0 
For additions to workhouse, West Harton. Mr. J. H. ee a : . . . . me A 
By nlc ty ‘ ar Niches Ske. ornton & Son . : ; ; ; ; { 
Morton, architect, South Shields and Newcastle-on CORES na | ; 1135 0 0 
Tyne. ; Potter 1,100 0 0 
Contract No. 3. GRAY > Sons, Linsley, Sheffield (accepted) 1,040 0 0 
Robertson & Sons 4 : . : oe eo ONO mL oes 
Glen . : : , : : : 2 2,650 0 0 
Kennedy . ; 4 Kee , i 2,500 0 0 WALES. 
Parkinson & Sons : : 2,562 0 6 | For the supply and delivery at Llandudno of about 488 tons 
Summerbell . : : : ; : Zea LLY ir cast-iron spigot and socket pipes. Mr. HE. P. StepHenson, 
Banks : : : : , : ; 220519447, engineer, Llandudno, 
Fawcus : AD ta : : ; 2,200 0 0 Maclaren & Co. . ’ : : : . £2,803 10 4 
Jennings . : 5 : 3 ; ; 2,084 0 0 Cloake re. : : : ; : pe Fs - 
Sherifi& Sons. ; : : : f 2,065 6 6 Cochrane & Co. . ig San ; ; ; , 

: Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . ; , : 2,666 11 3 
Miller ; : , ; ; : 2,051 12 0 Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. . alee 2,601 9 4 
Lumsden . : ; ; ; : ; 2,050 0 O Stewart & Co. . ‘ . : y i 2,541 0 2 
Young : : : : : : : 2,040 12 2 Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . : ‘ : 2,507 17 10 
Thornton & Co. . ; : ; é : 2,040 0 0 Clay A NeAgs a Re ‘ : b pti 3 : 
Coldanl SaAmnderce ; ; ; 2,033 0 0 Cochrane & Co. oodside ; : 3 ; 
oy i oe nee Snot a aeHolwell Iron 'Co, 2,391 0 10 
Oe eee Ui: I : ‘ ; é 2010 0 0 Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham (ac- i 
Roe 7 é , ; : ; ; 2.000 0 0 cepted) : P ° * : 5 . . 2,391 0 0 
Ww eir ’ ; ; ae : ‘ 4 1,960 Ono Oakes & Go: 0 F . 5 ° ° 2,368 ¢ . Q 
Fenwick & C Oia : : , : : 1,946 17 0 
Christie : : ; . . : : 1,920 0 0 
George Fh h/ULY beta aga . 41j920 10,20 | WEST UE 
White : ; ? ’ : : : 1,920 0 0 | For the erection of four pairs of cottages at Dilton Marsh. 
Ridley : ; : ; : " 1,904 2 4 Mr. GreRALp STANLEY, architect, Trowbridge. 

Veitch & betty, : : ; : ; 1,897 12 6 Pouton ; / ; : , : 5 Mery 17 3 
Middlemiss Bros. : ; : 3 : 1,890 0 0 Preece : . F é : . 1/664 “pam 
Allison : : ; ; : ; : 1,880 0 0 Moore : ; ‘ : e 1,618 0 0 
Howe & Co. : : ; , ; ; ASV AE ERMA) Isley . ; F : : .. 41,546 0G 
Clerey & Charlton . : : ce 1,860 0 0 Holdoway & Cockle . ; ; : ; 1,462 7 6 
Haru (accepted) . Te EON) Parsons ; ’ 1,380 0 0 

Contracts Nos. 1 and 2 deferred. LINZzEY, Trowbridge (accepted) . 5 A 1,297° 0° 0 


HILL & SMITH) 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
‘ RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &e.- 2 


|9,600 Guineas’ 
worth for 1 /6. 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


re Buctiora! by. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
fetches: sy. 600_ Guineas. 


Security £4,432,626, 


{45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
| Head Offices } 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G, 


FIRE~ACCIDENTS— MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and. - 
, Architects for introduction of business. 


PURE HEAT. “"°Y 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. afi 


We can Saale you-with. a Beaute 
‘Tinted Ink Photo, post free, for the 
modest ‘sum of One Shilling and 
Sixpence, » (Only, a limited number 
‘|[Jleft. Send us‘ P:0. for 1s. 6d., and 
|| write name and address distinctly,’ 
please. 


“P. A.. GILBERT, WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, ; 
f . ee sitebodl London, 


: OATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR : / ‘Fe 
‘18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, a — - ‘ 


GLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC l 


“SYPHON” «| 
stoves! 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL, ; 


A? 
+, 
?, 
@, 
4. 
$202 
WM LD 
‘ 
$35 


3 .Ox4! 


ancave® 
i ates 
Sx 
?, 
> 


» 
y 
i 
» 
D 


The most Improved System for 
h Heating and Ventilating Private 
“ -— Houses and Public Buildings. = 


Catalogue No. 63 Free on 


easel 
= if 
| Application. 


To be obtained of all Builders' Merchants,-or of Patentees 
and Makers, S..Clark & Co., Compton Works, Canonbury 
6 . Road,’ London, Nay oe | ¢ 


~ 


Telephone - 1777 North. 
Telegrams: - ‘‘ Syphon Stove, London. 
EL ett yh 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a stares WALLINGFORD. WELLINGBOROUGH. 
“ re. a of Council school for 250 scholars. For alterations of and additions to buildings at pumping- 
orden & Sons . . ; ; : 4 OS OmmO station. Mr. E. Y. Harrison, surveyor, Wellingborough. 
Berane Co OOS) eG Tt. «5,804.0 0%) -Hacksley © 9. 2202 80 Maite al pig gg 3 
Love . . : . . . . : 5,844 0 0 Stevens : ; : : ‘ 185 0 0 
Margetts & Son. , : ‘ : y rayrstonley (ay) U0) Goodman & Murkett ee : 2 3 : Ae LOe 0 
Ash ; ‘ ; y 4 ; : 3.781 0 0 Marriott (accepted) , A : : : iio 0 0 
Hacksley Bros. ; 3 : : ; Z 0; (OF O80 
Creed. : : : ‘ , 5,767 0 0 
Kingerlee & Sorts ; : : F : 3,761.0: 0 WOOLWICH. 
@sheorl t ; ; , ' 5 6608000 For the installation of ironing machine at the Brook Fever 
Paddick ? : ; ; ; j : 3.652 0 0 Hospital, Shooter’s Hill. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer- 
Drowley & Co. . : E 5,628 0 0 in-chief. 
Ratt. ; : ‘ 5 : ' ] 3,605 0 0 Entwisle & Gass . ; ; ; . £340 0 0 
Godwin f } , 3 : 4 y 3,556 5 0 Cherry Tree Machine Cs : 4 ; 3 298 7 6 
Cox: : . . ’ f . 3,539 0 0 Manlove, Alliott & Co. . ; 4 ; ; 278.0: 0 
Brasher & eae . : f j ; ’ 3,494 3 7 Hall’s Patent Laundry Machinery Co., 
Seward : } 3,420 0 0 ironer as per specification, 265/. 15s. ; 
BosHER & Sons, Cholsey (accepter aye : 3,270 4 3 Hall’s continuous ironer . ; : ‘ ALY. 200 
Davlyaeae 5 : : : : : Aap 92 19 
1D we Tullis ; : ; : : : 209 0 0 
Whitaker ; : : : : : ; 205-10 0 
WALTHAM ST. LAWRENCE. Summerscales & Sons . 3 : ; 200 Omn0 
For the erection of Council school for 200 scholars. BrapFrorp & Co. (accepted) . : : : 197.15 ,0 
Mead : ‘ ; . , MSA. 994-"5 4 Armitage & Crossland . é ; 5 : 159 0 0 
Smallbone & Sonn : : , : : 5,988 0 0 
Lorden & Sons . : ‘ ; : : 5,858 0 0 WREXHAM, 
Johns : ; : : f ; ‘ 3,720 3 3 | For extension of 15-inch and 18-inch outfall sewer, tanks, 
Ash. ; : ‘ : : : 50956100 filters, house, retaining wall, &c. Mr. J. Pricn Evans, 
Margetts & Ce : : z . 2 316250, 08 10 engineer. 
Bissley ; : é f é : F 3,020 70> 0 Lester : : ; : ee LA SOBs ~ 1. 
Love . ‘ ; : : : : 3,556 0 0 Tysilio, Jones & Si ; : z : 12,157-18 0 
Creed : ; ; . , : ; 3,451 10 0 Humphreys : : : : : : 12,024 18 3 
1h adel : F F ‘ : 2 : 3,450 0 0 Firth & Co. : , é d 11,662. 2 8 
Seward : : ; 5 : F : 3,435 0 0 J. T. Jones ; : 2 ‘ ; f 11,087 18 5 
Drowley & Co. . ; A 5 : E 3,448 0 0 H. A. Jones. ; . ! 2 F 10,840 3 10 
Paddick : : 3 : : : : 5,439 12 6 S. J. Davies . ; : 4 : 2 10,714 0 O 
Godwin : : : : : ; ; 3,408 8 3 Davies Bros. . : ; : : s 10,425 5 8 
Hughes é : 3,344 0 0 Williams . : : ; ; ; ; 10,057 2 4 
BosHEer & Sons, Cholsey (accepted). ; 3,199 11 11 Jenkins. ; : 9,467,551 1 
Batten Bros. é : : 3,080 0 0 T. L. Daviess, Rhos (accepted) . : Z 9,071::'0 3 


7 ss FREE MODEL ON APPLICATION. :: oe Telephones; 42 Watford, National. 
HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. TRADE Dy) MARK 2 Watford, P.O. 
Telegrams; “* Standard, Watford.” 


The Latest and 
beereaaen S only PERFECT 


No. 23767/07. 
Coal Consumers 


THE FIRE ONCE MADE STOKES ITSELF, BURNS COAL, COKE, PEAT, ANTHRACITE 
ABSOLUTELY NO DUST ESCAPES INTO a WITH EQUAL SATISFACTION, aa 
at 23 THE ROOM. rT) eT THROWS MAXIMUM HEAT OUTWARDS. 


The ‘‘ Burkone”’ Fire is above the floor level. Jt can easily be fixed 
in the place of old stoves, by any builder, without elaborate plans or 
alterations to the hearth, &c, 

The Fire can be adapted to any kind of Tile Surround, Interiors in Iron, 
Copper or Brass, and Mantel Registers in a number of designs or to any 
special design required to meet Architect's taste. 


No. 3 Suite. 


Standard Range & Foundry Company, Ltd. 


THE BROADWAY, WATEORD, HERTS. 


Branch Showrooms: LEIGH ROAD, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘“ BpwarbDIAN’’ chimney-pots have been ordered for 
Sandringham, from Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., owing to 
those previously ordered having given satisfaction at Windsor 


Castle. 

Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Glasgow, have been used in 
the ventilation of Chryston schools, Lanarkshire, now being 
erected from the plans of Mr. Wm, B. Whitie, I.A., 
Glasgow. 

THe large new Council schools in Rivington Road, 
Denton’s Green, St. Helen’s, are now being completed from 
designs by Mr. F. 8S. Biram, architect, St. Helens. The 
constructional steelwork and fire-resisting floors have been 
carried out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 

By a regretted blunder our paragraph referring to the 
well-known stoves, the Hxrapep Firn, of Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran & Co., of 10 Mortimer Street, London, W., was 
incorrectly named in our last week’s issue, and we have 
much pleasure therefore in inserting this correction. 


Tue Barrow Town Council have received a writ from 
Messrs. Kennedy & Co., contractors for the Duddon water- 
works, the claim being for between 20,0007. and 30,0001. 


THE gas committee of the Birmingham City Council on 
Monday decided to demolish one of the older retort houses 
at one of the department’s works with the view of recon- 
structing the building on modern lines, at an estimated cost 
of 20,000/. The task of clearing the site will be commenced 
as soon as possible. 

THE contract for the erection of the great connexional 
building at Westminster, nearly opposite the Abbey, for the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church has been let, and the work will 
be begun at an early date. Messrs. Dove Bros., of London, 


are the contractors, and their tender (the lowest) has been 
accepted (146,580/.). The buildings will be completed in two 
and a half years. It is expected that the hall will be ready 
for the May meetings of 1911, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers has made 
the following awards for the year 1907-8 :— 

Telford gold medals to Messrs. W. B. Parsons (New 
York) and H. Lapworth, D.Sc. (Hathersage). 
A Watt gold medal to Sir Whately Eliot (Addiscombe). 

George Stephenson gold medals to Sir John W. Ottley, 
K.C.I.E. (London), and Messrs. A. W. Brightmore, D.Se. 
(Egham), J. S. Wilson (London), and W. Gore (London), 

Telford premiums to Messrs. F. W. Davis (Darlington), 
C. R. §. Kirkpatrick (Newcastle), H. T. Ker (Glasgow), 
G. H. Scott (London), R. R. Gales, F.C.H. (Bombay), S. H. 
Ellis (Liverpool), W. Ingham (Port Elizabeth), H. &. 
Stilgoe (Birmingham), F. P. Anderson (London), H. Ber- 
ridge (Aden), J. B. Lewis, M.C.E. (Tasmania), A. L. Bell, 
B.A., B.K. (Coulsdon), and W. 8. Harvey (Swansea). 

The Crampton prize to Mr. P. M. Pritchard (Widnes). 

The Manby premium to Mr, P. J. Robinson (Hamilton). 

The ‘‘ James Forrest ’’ medal and a Miller prize to Mr. 
B. P. Fletcher (Newcastle). 

Miller prizes to Messrs. L. G. E. Morse (London), A. A. 
Barnes (Manchester), G. O. Case (London), J. H. Forman 
(Glasgow), A. W. E. Harris, B.Sc. (Birmingham), Ben 
Howorth (Manchester), H. L. Hunter, B.Sc. (Manchester), 
P. L. Lascelles, B.A. (Newcastle), G. W. N. Rose, B.Sc. 
(London), J. M. Rounthwaite, B.Sc. (Newcastle), G. B. 
Sharples, M.Sc. (Birmingham), and E. I. Spiers, B.A. 
(London). p 

Bayliss prizes, awarded on the results of the October and 
February examinations 1907-8 respectively, to Messrs. 
T. W. W. Parker (Hamilton) and S. C. Gladwyn (Sheffield). 


Mr. Cuares CuaMBeErs Smitu, the surveyor to the Sutton 
(Surrey) District Council, sued Mr. Robert John Humphris, 
of Sutton, builder and ironmonger, and a member of the 
Council, for making imputations against his honesty and 
the upright performance of his duties. Mr Justice Darling 
suggesting a settlement, the defendant apologised, and 
undertook to pay the plaintiff’s costs as between solicitor and 
client. The case was settled on these terms. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, WADHAM.—GARDEN FRONT— 
WARDEN’S HOUSE. 


PELHAM ROAD SCHOOLS, WIMBLEDON 


CHAPEL OF NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—VIEW WESTWARDS. 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Rugby Urban Council have decided to erect baths in 
Moat Street at a cost of 4,200/. The bath will be 75 feet by 


30 feet. 


Tue Warrington education committee have decided to 
enlarge the technical institute at a cost of 3,000/., and a 
contract for that amount was let. 


Tue Smethwick Town Council have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. S. Webb & Son, of 14,535]. for the erection of a 
technical school. 


Aw instructive pamphlet entitled ‘‘Some Notes on the 
comparative advantages of syphonic discharge v. flush-down 
or wash-down w.c.’s; the necessity for disconnecting appara- 
tus from soil pipes and drains, and means whereby this 
desideratum may be obtained,’’ has been issued. It is a re- 
print of a lecture delivered in London last year by Mr. 
Walter Jennings, the sanitary specialist, who is connected 
with the firm of George Jennings, Ltd., the makers of the 
“Century ’’ valve syphonic closet. 


Mr. James Boyton, of Messrs. Elliott, Son & Boyton, 
auctioneers and surveyors, 6 Vere Street, W., past-president 
of the Auctioneers’ Institute and a member of the London 
County Council for East Marylebone, asks us to state that he 
is not related to or connected with the firm of Messrs. Boyton, 
Sons & Trevor, also auctioneers and estate agents. The simi- 
larity of names and business causes some confusion. 


Tue committee of the South Shropshire infirmary at 
Bridgnorth, finding that the accommodation of the infirmary 
had become insufficient for the needs of the district, instructed 
Mr. Edward ©. H. Maidman, architect, Edinburgh, to pre- 
pare plans for the enlargement of the building, and at their 


last meeting decided to proceed with the work, accepting the 
tender of Mr. Thos. Lay, builder, Bridgnorth. 


Tue International Conference on Electrical Units and 
Standards, at its final meeting at Burlington House, passed 
a resolution expressing the opinion that the best method of 
securing uniformity in electrical standards for the future 
would be by the institution of an international electrical 
laboratory. The laboratory should have the duties of keep- 
ing and maintaining international electrical standards, and 
be equipped entirely and independently of any national 
laboratory. A recommendation that the various Govern- 
ments interested should establish a permanent International 
Conference of electrical standards was adopted. 


THe Nottingham education committee have adopted a 
report of the buildings sub-committee respecting the erection 
of a new school in Haydn Road, Sherwood ; the purchase of 
a site for extension of Berridge Road school, and the exten- 
sion of Clarendon Street school site. Pressure exists upon 
the accommodation in the Sherwood and Carrington dis- 
tricts, and there is a deficiency of accommodation at present 
for 884 children. The sub-committee had decided that the 
needs of the district would be most effectively met by erecting 
on a site already purchased a school in two blocks, for the 
ultimate accommodation of 1,620 children. The estimated 
cost of the extension was 21,200/., and the committee recom- 
mended that the Local Government Board be asked for con- 
sent for a loan to cover the cost. 


Ow Saturday next the Franco-Britisn Exhibition opens its 
doors for the last time. They will close on a scene of enthu- 
siasm in the great Stadium, where a magnificent display of 
fireworks will be given and a ceremony appropriate to the 
completion of the great entente exhibition will be held. In 
its closing days the exhibition shows no signs of waning popu- 
larity. On the contrary, the attendance has been magnificent, 
and the scenes this week are as animated as they have been 
during the summer. Many exhibitors were desirous of keep- 
ing the exhibition open for a few weeks in November, and 
hundreds of letters making the same request have been received 
by the exhibition authorities from private individuals. It 
has been thought better, however, to close on a success rather 
than allow the exhibition to drag out. 
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Tun Burton Town Council have accepted the tender of 
Mr. R. Kershaw, of Burton, for the erection of the police 
station and court house in Horninglow Street at 13,8901. 
The building will have a frontage to the street of 86 feet, 
and will extend back some 320 feet. It will contain two 
courts, the larger for the ordinary cases, and the smaller 
for juvenile offenders and coroner’s inquests. There will be 
living accommodation for the superintendent and men, and 
at the rear a drill yard and the cells. The work of con- 
struction is expected to extend over eighteen months. To- 
wards the cost of erection the trustees of the public charities 
have contributed 1,000/. by virtue of a clause in their scheme, 
which permits them to make a contribution to the local 
governing authority in connection with works of public 
utility or embellishment. 

Tue First Commissioner of Works was asked in the House 
of Commons last week whether he could now see his way to 
take any steps to improve the ventilation of the House by the 
admission of fresh air through other channels than the floor, 
over which hundreds of persons tread during the day, bring- 
ing with them from the roads particles of organic matter, 
which, by the system now in operation, are forced into the 
air and distributed throughout the Chamber. Mr. Harcourt 
replied that it had already been shown by the inquiry before 
a Select Committee that nothing short of a radical recon- 
struction of the Chamber would permit of an alteration of 
the system of admitting fresh air at the floor level. It should 
however be borne in mind that in addition to scrupulous 
cleanliness, any small extent of vitiation in connection with 
the present system was probably neutralised by the rapid 
changes of air. : 


THe Dunmow Rural District Council have received a 
report from one of the medical inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, giving the results of his inquiries as to 
sanitation in the district. The Inspector writes :—‘‘ From 
what I have heard and seen in the district I have come to 
the conclusion that there is too great a tendency to assume 
that anything is good enough for a rural district, even when 
parts of such district are essentially urban in character, 
and one result of this mental attitude has been that water 
supplies and sewerage schemes have been regarded as some- 
what superfluous luxuries, to be provided only under great 
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pressure.’? The Local Government Board having invited 
the Council’s comments on this report, the medical officer 
of health and sanitary inspector have been instructed to 
make a thorough inspection of the district and report. 

Tue Cardiff public works committee recently discussed 
the advisability of increasing the charge to landlords when 
they connect the sewers of new property with the main out- 
fall. They at present pay ten per cent. of the cost they are 
put to in connecting with the main sewer. A councillor 
thought the charge ought to be more like fifty per cent. A 
main sewer was, he said, put through a district, and the 
adjoining land was then opened up for building purposes, 
as a result land that had been worth only ll. or 21. an acre 
becoming worth 30/. or 401. an acre. It was decided to ask 
the parliamentary committee to obtain powers to charge 
landowners twenty-five per cent. of the cost of connecting 
sewers from their property with the main outfall. 

Mr. G, Exxiorr Hawes, builder and contractor, of Nor- 
wich, has died at the age of seventy. He was chairman and 
secretary of the Norwich Master Builders during the strike 
of 1891, and at the close he was presented by his fellow 
employers with a silver inkstand ‘‘ in acknowledgment of his 
influence in bringing the members to agree on the different 
clauses in the code of rules, and the weight he exercised in 
bringing the men to accept them.’’ Subsequently the Nor- 
wich Master Builders’ Association was founded, and Mr. 
Hawes was their first president. For many years he was 
chairman also of the Norwich Master Builders’ Insurance 
Company. Mr, Hawes from 1884 to 1887 occupied a seat in 
the Norwich Town Council. 

Tue Birmingham Trades Council have adopted the 
following resolution after considerable discussion at their 
last meeting :—‘‘ That, in view of the large number of unem- 
ployed in the building trades, this Council do urgently 
request the gas committee to proceed with the new gas- 
house at Nechells, especially as this house has been built and 
partially fitted with pipes, &., and has now been standing 
idle for three or four years, although it has cost’ the rate- 
payers something like 30,0007. to 40,000/., and should *t be 
required in any emergency it would necessitate a large 
demand for bricks and bricklayers, resulting in the work 
being rushed when it could now be proceeded with properly.” 
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In the Lord Mayor of London’s court recently, Foster & 
Dicksee, Ltd., contractors, were sued by William Sellers, 
2 Gateshead Place, Mile End, for damages for personal 
injuries incurred owing to the alleged negligence of the 
defendants or their servants in the erection and maintenance 
of a staging used in the building of Ocean House, Lower 
Thames Street. The plaintiff's case, says the City Press, 
was that in April he applied for work at the building in 
question. In order to reach the foreman’s office he was com- 
pelled to walk along a staging. It gave way, and he with 
some ten or fifteen others was precipitated into an excavation 
and severely injured. As a result of the accident he was 
_permanently injured. The Judge said it was for the jury 
to decide whether there was an invitation to men out of 
employment to enter the buildings in search of work, and to 
say whether the staging was strong enough for all the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. The jury, after retiring, 
failed to agree, and were discharged. 


Sir G. Parker, M.P., asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty last week what contracts had been given by the 
Admiralty during the last six months to British contractors 
for granite, what amount of money they represented in- 
dividually, and what total value in annual wages was likely 
to accrue to the British workman. Mr. McKenna, in reply, 
stated that the only direct contracts for granite let during 
the last six months have been for British granite setts for 
paving, and amount to 250/. In the case of large works con- 
tracts the granite is ordered by the contractor and not by the 
Admiralty ; but it is understood that the cost of the granite 
to be used in the construction of the Portsmouth lock, the 
only big work for which the contract has been recently let, 
is about 55,0007., and in this case the stone will be British. 
The Admiralty have no exact knowledge of the proportions 
of these sums which will be spent in wages. 


A spPECIAL meeting of the Oldham Parish Council was 
held recently for the purpose of discussing the various 
-schemes proposed for the sewerage of the parish. Four 
schemes had been sent in, namely:—Mr. L. W. Brown, 21 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, whose figures were, includ- 
ing purchase of land, engine house and attendant’s house, 
10,7491.; Mr. Nicholson Lailey, 55 Victoria Street, West- 


minster, 6,205/., no allowance being made for purchase of 
land (omissions and variations brought it down to 5,6401.) ; 
Mr. Thomas Hennell, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 3,9401. (to which must be added increases to 
5,3321.) ; Mr. P. F, Mackenzie Richards, 53 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 5,055/., with the annual estimated cost of 
1021. for pumping, but with no allowance for purchase of land. 
The following resolution was passed for submitting to the 
District Council: —‘‘ That the Parish Council, while stall 
of opinion that a drainage scheme is unnecessary, consider 
that the one proposed by Mr. Lailey, leaving out the exten- 
sion to Hatchwood, should be selected.” 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE experience of the last week has been enough to remind 
people about making provision for their comfort in the 
coming winter by the heating of rooms. The Welsbach 
Incandescent Gas Light Company have revolutionised light- 
ing. They have now made arrangements by which the Wels- 
bach Kern Radiators will be no less effectual and economical 
in heating. The apparatus is simple, and is made in sizes 
for rooms of various areas. Some of the stoves are pro- 
vided with vaporisers, and the consumption of gas is deter- 
mined in each case. Thus for a room approximately 20 feet 
square about 20 feet an hour is required. The radiators 
have been tested by specialists, and it has been found not 
the least danger can arise from their use. The company, in 
addition, manufacture cookers. All the prices are: moderate, 
ranging from 20s. to 7J., and it is satisfactory to know that 
the goods are made throughout by British labour. 

Concrete construction reinforced by the Kahn Trussed Bar, 
has been utilised so widely, indeed we might almost say. uni- 
versally, the engineers of the company are in a position. to 
bring forward almost countless facts for elucidating their 
theory. Their catalogue is therefore a treatise amply illus- 
trated by diagrams and photographs of actual. work which 
must satisfy all inquirers. In this country it has been 
largely used, especially by H.M. Office of Works, for tele- 
graph stores and other buildings. The principles which are 
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adopted for the reinforcement are thus expressed in the 
treatise : ==A1) Concrete should be reinforced in the vertical 
as well as in the horizontal plane. (2) Reinforcement should 
be inclined to the vertical, preferably at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. (3) The metal should be distributed in proportion 
to ‘the strains existing at any place. (4) The shear members 
should be rigidly attached to the. horizontal reinforcement. 
The Kahn Trussed Bar meets those requirements, and the 
success of the system not only in floors and walls, but in 
roofs, bridges, 
is explained. 

The large catalogue of Messrs. Alexander Ritchie & Co. 
is supposed to relate to fire-places, ranges, baths, sanitary 
fittings, iron stairs, stable fittings, rain water goods, and 
ironmongery ; but they constitute only a part of the con- 
tents. From its wealth in illustrations the volume may be 
considered as equivalent to a building exhibition for the 
purposes of architects and builders. Every article is shown 
of ample size, and there need be no difficulty in realising 
their appearance. It is arranged in sections and there are 
about a dozen columns of an index. Every object can be 
referred to at once. Although there are such a multiplicity 
of objects, if is gratifying to find that all of them are in 
good style. Prices, weights and dimensions are also given. 
The London premises of the company are 12 Upper Thames 
Street. 

The Ratner Safe Company have sent us a copy of their list, 
giving prices and dimensions of their twelve corner bent-steel 
safes and strong-room doors. _ 

Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother have taken advantage 
of colour-printing to suggest the appearance of one variety of 
their Manchester stove, which is a combined apparatus for 
ventilating and heating. Latterly they have introduced 
several new patterns, which are adapted to the architectural 
necessities of our time. Their success in the past is an assur- 
ance for the future of the improvements. 

Messrs. Thomas Skidmore & Son have issued a new cata- 
logue of their bent-steel safes and steel doors. During the 
present year they have received testimonies of their safes in 
great fires, although they were placed in the hottest part. At 
a fire which occurred last June in Liverpool, important 
papers and valuables were unharmed. One of the largest 


reservoirs, lighthouses, and stands in stadia 
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insurance companies in the country has during the past few 
years taken no less than 300 of Messrs, Skidmore’s safes, 

Messrs. Heenan & Froude have introduced in the Patent 
Foster Superheater a great improvement in steam plant, and 
which is applicable to several kinds of boilers. The tubes 
are protected in such a way that they cannot be burned out ; 
bends become as secure as straight parts. Five hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit is recommended for superheating, but if 
necessary 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit can be obtained. Over 
1,000 of the superheaters are in use with land and marine 
boilers. 

The General Electric Light Company, Ltd., in their cata- 
logue suggest the possibility of lighting private residences 
and other buildings on economical terms by special plant. 
They express willingness at any time to send a duly qualified 
engineer, free of charge, to any part of the country to give 
advice in connection with installations contemplated. By 
means of the ‘‘Osram’’ lamp there has been a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of energy required; and the engine, 
dynamo and accumulators can be proportionately reduced. 

It must be allowed that electric lighting has been more 
inspiring than gas lighting to designers. The catalogue by 
Messrs. C. J. Thursfield & Co., of Birmingham, suggests 
the delicacy and beauty which now characterise fittings. 
Many of the lamps are as delightful as if they were manu- 
factured by Eastern workmen, and the electric light will 
attain a new quality by their agency. 

We have several times referred to the ‘“‘ White Rose”’ 
cast-iron sectional boilers. Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, of 
Halifax, the manufacturers have fixed several thousands of 
them in different parts of the British Isles and the Conti- 
nent, which have produced excellent results. A new cata- 
logue has been issued which gives the requisite information 
to anyone who may not be acquainted with so excellent an 
invention. The company also produce ‘‘ White Rose” 
radiators, one of which is especially adapted for hospitals. 

Messrs. Baldwin & Co., of Keighley, are the manufac- 
turers of the ‘“Betall’’ renewable valve, which is largely 
used for its economy and endurance. Especially tough 
bronze is used which renders them not only adapted for 
ordinary steam pressures, but for superheated steam service 
of a high degree. They also have patented varieties of boiler 
mountings. 
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Laundry work has now attained scientific interest, for 
both chemistry and mechanics are necessary for its success. 
The laundry machinery manufactured by Messrs. Hill & 
Herbert, Ltd., of Leicester, meets all requirements of what 
is now a succession of processes, and examples are to be 
found in hundreds of steam laundries throughout the 
country. 


In the Manchester County Court, a claim for 9/. 1s. 9d. 
for plumbing work ordered and done was met by a statement 


by a plumber called for the defence to the effect that the 
“material and work would be amply covered by 3/. The 
time occupied, he explained, should not have been more than 
three hours. Judge Parry: Did any plumber ever do any- 
thing in three hours that you know of? Instead of accept- 
ing the evidence on one side or the other, his Honour even- 
tually said he would appoint an independent builder to 
visit the houses where the work was done, and assess its 
value. 

Tue electric lighting committee of the Stoke-on-Trent 
Board of Guardians have been considering a letter from the 
Local Government Board suggesting that the guardians 
should before proceeding with a scheme for hot-water service 
only obtain a report as to the cost of installing an improved 
system of heating, it appearing to the Local Government 
Board that much would be common to the scheme before the 
guardians and to a scheme for an improved heating system. 
The committee, after having had an estimate made by the 
consulting engineers, reckoned the cost of heating the whole 
of the workhouse by hot water at 5,500/., which, assuming 
the money could be borrowed for twenty years, would involve 
a repayment for the first year of 495/. In addition 5,050I. 
must be added for the hot-water supply, making the total 
outlay 8,550. Considering the cost, the committee could not 
see their way to recommend the guardians to entertain the 
proposal of the Local Government Board to heat the premises 
by hot water, and desired that their scheme as first submitted 
—a reconstruction of the grates for heating with the scheme 
for improved hot-water service—should be approved by the 
Local Government Board. This report has been adopted by 
the Board of Guardians. 


THE SHEFFIELD BY-LAWS. 


Somr of the members of the Corporation of Sheffield have 
been endeavouring to produce a set of by-laws more drastic 
and exacting than any that have ever yet been enforced in 
any city or town in this kingdom. ‘‘ Some of the new regula- 
tions are unpractical and impossible,’’ said a leading archi- 
tect to a representative of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
And this seems to be the general opinion of those who under- 
stand how by-laws are enforced and how the proposed new 
regulations would be likely to affect not only the building and 
allied trades, but also the public at large. ‘‘ The general 
opinion is,’’ said a Sheffield architect of the highest stand- 
ing, ‘‘ that these by-laws have been made as stringent as it 
was possible to make them. It almost looks to us as if some- 
one had collected copies of by-laws from all over the king- 
dom and culled from them the most drastic regulations they 
could discover.’”’ ‘‘ The Corporation are asking for the maxi- 
mum. in almost everything,’ he continued. ‘‘ They will find 
it very difficult in practice to obtain this. The opinion of 
members of the architect’s profession is that it would have 
been far better to have fixed a minimum and strictly adhered 
to that. Then the unscrupulous man could not have gone 
below the minimum, while the man who wanted good work 
could have gone as much better as he liked.’’ 

All the architects and builders interviewed by the repre- 
sentative agreed that the regulations as to new buildings 
were impossible in practice, and several of them quoted the 
illustration given to the City Council by Alderman Hughes. 
New buildings erected in narrow streets are to be ‘‘ set back 
half the distance between the present width and 40 feet.’’ 
Alderman Hughes, in dealing with this clause took the 
premises of his firm (Messrs. Younge, Wilson & Co., of East 
Parade) as an example. ‘‘ Our offices,’’ he said, ‘‘ are in a 
street only 10 feet wide. If we were to rebuild, what would 
happen? We should have to put the street line back 15 feet. 
And then what would happen if someone in York Street 
wanted to rebuild. They would have to set back 15 feet, and 
I am wondering whether there would be any building left.’” 
The illustration caused great amusement, but that would be 
the effect of the new regulations if they were enforced. ‘‘In 
streets like York Street, Kast Parade, Change Alley, George 
Street, Norfolk Row,’’? remarked an architect, ‘‘such a by- 
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law, if put into practice, would lead to a ridiculous condi- and domestic buildings; (2) unnecessary strength of tim- 
tort of things, while if it is not intended for enforcement in bers ; (3) inadequate provision for dees Lene 
an Panes the wording should be more distinct, and no creat mmeae wee pe att b 
loop-hole left a suet Hamu ee eee ey) upon, thoroughfares and those for ae ee (5) ae 
where setting back to a new regulations as to street line for new buildings ; no pro- 
or oe Fue pest opti Gea cen i: oy pee earn where, Po Bs so be (7) 
BeRed (Qua ten é uildings for the ventilation o 
eneuld is oe clearer,’ was the reply. ‘‘ We don’t believe Raye aan ee se thateck Will seriously, aflochale 
the Corporation intend otherwise, but the by-laws should Ean ca: 2 
leave no doubt on the point.” ; The by-laws have been ‘‘ referred back.’’ The architects 
4] The Flees ioe oul neg ee! sea? eles and builders of the ay a me that HRN: 
Ce cca MeO RA a a Oi) eee should be made workable, while being in the interests o 
drain work, and the running up of dwellings which will in pablo een. The Chamben ise Gonna have appouie 
time become slums. But, as one architect put it, they have | | special committee to consider the regulations, And thera 
in their desire to attain this end made the proposed regula- | ,,, other bodies which will be seriously affected by the new 
tions so drastic that they would be almost ayer sis En ees Te the highway committee. were. te consultiqwithalae 
any an the cost of poe enee Shoes eee ES ates presentatives of these different public bodies it might be 
“ay CRISOLY OX AIG ASOD. A? aap oe us possible to settle upon a code of regulations which, while 
vitae i pars a pene eee big fe pal oy 8 putting an ai to ee epee me keeping oe on 
Sn capris Pantha “ak ; ae eee ao the unscrupulous builder who takes every opportunity o 
idea a The eee re ee pre re scamping his work, would not bear unf 4 on er ae 
Meee ; Ae : and architects who are as anxious as are the members of the 
form will most unnecessarily cripple an industry which has highway committee to provide Sheffield’ with good and 


suffered and is still suffering from severe depression, and healthy dwellings and the best sanitary conditions. 
will have still further far-reaching effects in curtailing the 


alteration and extension of the large works on which the 
progress and prosperity of the city depends.’’ These state- E 
ments were set forth in the memorial which the Sheffield THE medical officer of health for Sheffield in the course 
Master Builders’ Association sent to the Council. of his annual report deals with the housing question. Dr. 
And that the regulations would mean more outlay in | Scurfield, referring to the back-to-back houses, 16,000 of 
building, and asa result more rent, everyone who knows any- | which now exist in the city, though none have been erected 
thing about the subject seems agreed, ‘““T think it would | since 1864, points out that the through house with dirty 
mean in new cottage property at ‘least dd. per week increase | people in it, who will not open the windows, is much more 
on a 5s. house.” And with increased rents for new property | insanitary than the back-to-back house, when it is the home 
advances for older houses would follow. There are in Shef- | of clean people who open the windows, and he remarks on 
field. something like 40,000 houses letting at rents of 151. | the fallacy that back-to-back houses cause a liability to con- 
per year and under. An advance of 3d. per week on each | sumption, for ‘‘the people who inhabit this, the cheapest 
of these houses. would mean 5001. per week—26,0001. per year | class of house, are usually the poorest, worst clad, and 
to be paid by the poorer people of Sheffield. That is the | worst fed section of the community.’’ The good position of 
effect which drastic by-laws has. Sheffield as regards phthisis mortality among females does 
Some of the points to which objection has been raised | not suggest that the back-to-back houses have a very great 
are (1) unnecessary thickness of walls both in commercial | influence. 
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THE NEW PATENTS ACT. 


In connection with the new Act, which requires foreign in- 
yentors possessing British patent rights to manufacture, 
either in whole or in part, their goods in Great Britain, the 
Iron and Steel Trades Journal understands that a syndicate, 
composed of German, American, Russian, and French capi- 
talists, is now in course of formation for the purpose of 
acquiring factories in England in which foreign inventors’ 
British patented articles “will be made at cost price, the 
syndicate charging a small commission on the sales. By 
doing this foreign firms having inventions requiring manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom will be saved the enormous 
- expense of having either to build or hire factories in England, 
furnish them with plants, and keep large staffs of wor -kmen. 
The syndicate, which proposes to begin operations in this 
country at the beginning of the year, will acquire about 
twenty large factories in different parts of the country to 
begin with and keep on increasing their numbers according 
to the growth of their clientele. 
No confirmation of this statement could be obtained, 
though inquiries at Messrs. Leopold Farmer & Sons’, who 
have taken a prominent part lately in the matter of pro- 
yiding land for the erection of factories where foreign in- 
yentors’ British patented articles could be made, elicited the 
information that a company known as Steele, Lockhart & 
Co. had just been registered. The capital is 100,000/., in 
50,000 Ordinary and 47,500 Deferred ECA atshares of Ll, 
and 50,000 ‘‘B”’ shares of 1s. each. The object of the com- 
pany is to establish, construct, and carry on any factories, 
erections, works, or conveniences for the manufacture of any 
patented article or process having regard to section 27 of 
the Patent Act. Included among those connected with the 
company are Lord Ribblesdale, Sir James Crichton Browne, 
Sir Vallantine Grace, Lord Grimthorpe, and Lieutenant 
F. R. Shakleton. That large numbers of foreign firms are 
contemplating the erection’ of factories in this country there 
can be no doubt. A German syndicate, consisting of Elber- 
felder Farbenfabriken, the Badische Anilin und Soda- 
‘Fabrik, and the Actien-Gesellschaft fir Anilinfabrikation, 
with a capital of 13,000,000/., has bought twenty-four acres 
of land on the borders of the Mersey, near Port Sunlight. 
Another German combination has purchased seven acres of 


| of which two have been installed in the laundries. 


land at Ellesmere Port on the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
Gillette Razor Company of the United States is contemplat- 
ing opening works in Sheffield, whilst a German pottery 
company has purchased land in Kent. Two American firms 
are considering the erection of two engineering factories in 
G loucestershire, which will give employment to 1,000 hands, 
and a large French pottery firm are making inquiries for 
sites of from twenty-five to 300 acres in the London area for 
the purpose of their works, and for the establishment of a 
model village in connection therewith. It seems only too 
probable that the recent Act is to have far-reaching conse- 
quences, especially in the direction of the question of un- 
employment. 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


In our issues containing illustrations of the elevation and 
plans and a perspective view of the infirmary we published 
details of various works carried out by sub-contractors and 
specialities incorporated in the buildings, but gave no par- 
ticulars of Marr’s patent continuous air-drying machines, 
The 
chief features of these machines are the speed and ease with 
which the clothes are dried under perfect hygienic conditions 
while being mechanically conveyed through the machine. 
Dry air at a moderate temperature is the sole drying agent. 
The air is circulated rapidly downwards through the gar- 
ments while they are held by automatic clips in straight 
open order. The moisture evaporated from the clothes in 
the drying chamber is conveyed outside the building without 
waste of heat. The speed at which the clothes are con- 
veyed through the machine can be varied within wide limits 
to suit the heaviest or lightest articles. Flannel goods and 
blankets are dried and aerated perfectly, and come out of 
the machine full and soft. The operatives do not enter the 
machine, but stand in the cool room beside it and insert 
the garments into the clips, which convey them through the 
machine to the further end, where the clips automatically 
release them dry. Less floor space is required than by any 
other system of drying. These continuous air-drying 
machines are also installed at Leeds Infirmary, &c. 

The sole manufacturers are Messrs. Vincent Roberts & 
Marr, engineers, Leeds. 
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The following are. some of the firms who carried out the | Co.., 


work of erection :—Art craftsmen—Frontal and curtains in 
chapel, A. Stalman & Co., London; bricks, Whinney Hill 
Plastic Brick Co., Ltd. (red facings), Wm. Higgins (stocks), 
Farnley Iron Co. ‘and Burmantofts (glazed) ; Portland stone, 
the Bath Stone Firms, Portland; granite, Brookes, Ltd., 
London and Manchester; borders patent manholes Thomas 
Knowles, Ltd., Darwen ; ‘stoneware pipes, &c., Naylor Bros., 
Huddersfield ; artificial stone pavings, Hard York Non-slip 
Stone Co., London; tar paving, W. & A. Higginbottom, 
Manchester ; mosaic pavements, &c., Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic 
Co., London;. wood-block floors, Roger Lowe, Ltd., Man- 
chester; terrazzo and opalite, the Art Pavements and 
Decorations Co., Ltd., London ; pavement lights, St. Pancras 
Tron Work Co., Ltd., London; marble wall coverings, J. & 
H. Patteson, Manchester, and British Building Stone and 
Marble Co.,. London; wall tiling, T. & R. Boote, Man- 
chester; asphalte roofs, &c., the Limmer Asphalte Paving 
Co., Ltd., London ; fire-proof floors, National Fire-Proofing 
Co., London and Manchester; constructional steelwork, the 
Frodingham Iron Co., Doncaster; Walter Scott, Leeds; 
Edward Wood & Co., Ltd., Manchester; and De Bergue & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester; constructional cast iron, Sloan & 
Davidson, Leeds, and Trafford Park Steel Works, Man- 
chester; boilers, Edward Heaton & Son, Holt Town; ash 
hoist dredger, Longbotham & Co., Wakefield; radiators, the 
Beeston Foundry Co., Ltd., Beeston; crescent ironer, Thos. 
Bradford & Co.; Manchester ; centrifugal wringing machine, 
Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Glasgow ; : taundey engine, Marsal, 
Sons & Co., Ltd., Gainsborough : water closets, sanitary 
fittings, &c., Doulton & Co., Manchester; Kelvin taps, the 
Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd., Liverpool; baths and lava- 
tories, Geo. Howson & Son, Ltd., London; macintosh and 
slop sinks, Morrison, Ingram & Co., Ltd., Manchester; iron 
casements, George Wragge, Ltd., Manchester; electric 
motors, Mather & Platt, Ltd., and Lancashire Dynamo and 
Motor Co., Ltd., Manchester; chimney-pieces and grates, 
Yates, Haywood. & Co., London; Fletcher, Russell & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester ; Well Fire Co., Manchester; Till & White- 
head, Manchester; J. Leigh & Son, Manchester; and 
Doulton & Co. (faience), Manchester; lift gates, Bostwick 
Gate .Co.,. Manchester; lift enclosures, Brookes & Co., 
Manchester; lightning conductors, Blackburn, Starling & 
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Nottingham; safe-room door, Chatwood’s Patent Safe 
and Lock Co., Ltd., Manches ster ; ironmongery (builders’), 
Alfred Brown, Birmingham ; 
instruments, &e:, Maw, Son & Sons, London; steam and 
electric sterilisers, Manlove, Alliott & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester and Nottingham; ironmongery, hardware, tinware, 
enamelled iron goods, &., W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Man- 
chester (also weights and scales, weighing machines, &c.), 


operation theatre furniture, — 


Mr. SrantrortH, British Consul at Pernambuco, in his — 


report for 1907, gives some interesting information concern- 
ing the manner in which foreigners push trade in that part 
of the world. An American firm of carriage paint varnish 
manufacturers, he says, sent an experienced carriage painter 
to South America to work on the following basis :—At every 
port in his itinerary a sufficient supply of material was 
shipped in advance at his disposal. On his arrival he made 
a proposal to those interested either to take orders without 
demonstration, at a discount of twenty-five per cent. on 
listed prices, or to demonstrate the advantages of his goods 
by personally painting one or more railway carriages free of 


charge, with a discount of fifteen per cent. on ‘all orders. 


hooked: The result of his demonstrations was to obtain him 
large orders in Pernambuco. A representative of a German 


electrical firm fitted an installation of electric lights and — 


accumulators to a carriage of one of the suburban railways 


here,. free of charge, to show the advantages of his firm’s — 


special system, with a view to orders, . 
At the quarterly meeting of the Holland County Council, 
held at Spalding, a report was submitted with regard to 


the proposed new bridge over the Welland at Fosdyke, for | 


which plans had been prepared by Mr. J. Healey Johnson, 
C.E., of Boston. It is proposed to erect a swing bridge, and 
the cost is estimated at about 18,000/. 
approved. 

Tue Mansfield Corporation have prepared plans for a 


The proposal was” 


new sewage scheme estimated to cost 36,7181., and on Tues- 


day, at the town hall, Mr. A. G. Drury held an inquiry 
on behalf of the Local Government Board into the applica- 
tion to. borrow this sum to carry out the works. The scheme 
consists of settling tanks and percolating filters, is provided 


for a population of 40,000, and it is expected that tpe works . 


will be fully taxed in ‘eight years, 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


————— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to. arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


Agents for America, The International News‘ 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will. further 
answer any legal question that may-be of wnterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case’ for 
publication, but asa guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre: 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. ; i 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 

_, necessarily be. held responsible for their contents. 


: TEN DERS, ETC. 
* As great disappowmtment is frequently expressed at the.non- 
appearance of Contracts Open,, Tenders, éc., it is par- | 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the: Office, Imperial. Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays 


= 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Brackpoon.—-Dec, 14.—For new public library. Plan of . 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on. appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre — 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Swinron.—The Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District = 
Council invite architects having .their place of business 
within ten miles of Manchester to send in competitive designs 
for new schools to be erected off Cromwell Road, near Swinton 
Station. Premiums of 501., 251., and 101. respectively will 
be awarded to the architects whose designs are placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit. The instructions may 
be obtained on application by letter to Mr. W. T. Postle- 
thwaite, clerk, Council Offices, Swinton, Manchester. 

, WHiTeHAaven.—Nov, 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to © 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- 
tary school and caretaker’s cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). Plan and conditions from Mr. W. D. P. Field, 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

Wurrrincuam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about. 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 


BRABY & CO. 
For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 
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> market. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
CONTRAGTS. OPEN. Offices, 16 Tsege Road, Chelmsford. = 
Avstwick.——Nov. 30.—For rebuilding latrines at Aust- Cuxster.—Noy. 9.—For construction of additional and 
wick school, and connecting same with main drainage. Mr. alteration of existing municipal offices, Town Hall. De- 
James Capstick, The Nook, Austwick, near Lancaster. posit 1l. Mr, W. T. Lockwood, F.R.L.B.A., 88 Foregate 
Bancor.—Nov. 7.—For new hostels at Normal College. Street, Chester. 
Deposit 5!. Mr, Evan R. Davies, secretary, Normal College, Croypon.—Noy. 13.—For builders’ work in erection of 
Bangor. testing room, for the Town Council. Deposit 11. 1s. The 
Barner.—Nov. 17.—For erection of extensions to girls’ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. P 
Grammar school, Barnet, Herts. Deposit 5/. Mr. John Dawson Coxiurery (DurHAam).—Nov. 17.—For erection of © 
Ladds, architect, 93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. Council school at Dawson Colliery, near Seaham Harbour, 
Barrow-tn-Furness.—Nov. 18.—For erection of a laun- | for about 900 scholars. Mr. J. Eltringham, architect, 11 


dry at the workhouse at Roose. Separate tenders are also | John Street, Sunderland. 
invited for an engine, boiler and other new machinery and Dustin.—Nov. 12.—For alterations and additions to re- 
fixing existing machinery ee aaa C — =i conn he creation room, &c., at Royal Hibernian military school, 
Mr. Henry T.. Fowler, A-R.I.B.A., Cornwallis Street, Phenix Park. Deposit 11. The Office of Public Works, 
Barrow. Dublin. fee y 
Bretrast.—Nov. 9.—For erection of certain buildings on Dunnam Massey (Cunsnrrs).—Nov. 30.—For proposed 
the Purdysburn estate, for the ay m. ch: Ae t wi isolation hospital to be erected in Sunderland Road, for the 
posit 2i. 2s. Messrs. Graeme Watt & Tulloch, architects, Altrincham Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 


ON Oe ae ay W. 8S. Stokoe, clerk, Town Hall, Altrincham. 
Bracepripen.—Noy. 14,—For additions to Bracebridge 4 wr a 

girls’ school, near Lincoln. Deposit 11. The County Sur- DurHam.—Nov. 9.—For proposed science. and art’ block 

veyor, 53 High Street, Grantham.. and terraces in connection with Johnston technical school. 


Brentwoop.—Noy. 14,.—For erection of central kitchen, Mr, J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher education, Shire 


&c., at Brentwood Asylum, Essex. Deposit 51. Mr. Frank | Hall, Durham. 

Whitmore, county architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. -Ettesmere Port.—Nov. 9.—For erection of Carnegie 
Briexouse.—Nov. 14.—For construction of hollow | library in Station Road, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, Deposit 

engine-room floor, 54 feet by 30 feet, in ferro-concrete. Mr. | ll. 1s. Messrs, Sproat & Warwick, architects, 18 Cook 

S. 8. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- | Street, Liverpool. oa 

house, Yorks. Giascow.—Noy. 7.—For removal and renewal of the 
BricHousre.—Nov. 14.—For erection of electric trans- | parapet walls, pavement and_ railings surrounding St. 

forming station on Sand Wharf, Huddersheld Road. Mr. | George’s Church, 1635 Buchanan Street. The City Engineer, 

S. S. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- | 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

house, Yorks, |. GREENHITHE (Kent).—Noy. 30.—For erection of twenty 
Burton-upon-TrRENT.—Nov. 6.—For erection of schools cottages. Mr. H. Stevens, secretary, Dartford and District 

in Guild Street. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Thomas I. McCarthy, Co-operative Building Society, Dartford. 


architect, Central Chambers, Coalville, near Leicester. Gurtsetey.—Nov. 12.—For works required in Guiseley 
CHELMsFoRD.—Nov. 10.—For erection of a covered cow- parish church extension. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Harold Chip- 


shed, and construction of roof over auction ring, in cattle | pindale, architect and surveyor, Guiseley, near Leeds. 


GUELPH TILES. | J.&W.WADE&CO.. 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 
Our Latest Production. Fine 


Artiste Golem user. For Manufacturers of all kinds of 
High Class Wall and Fireplace TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “Turk System,”] 


LICENSEES FOR: 


BOLTON: EDINBURCH : LIVERPOOL : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: . .WARRINCTON: 
J. Marsden & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Robinson & Mulliner, Emley & Sons, Ltd., F.M. Appleton, a 
Britannia Foundry. Eagle Buildings. 14 Tithebarn Street, Orchard Street. Rose and Crown Street. f 
NORTH WALES: CLASCOW: LONDON ; SHEFFIELD : and MANCHESTER : 
G. Bevan & Co., Currie & Co., Ltd., Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 18 Bothwell Street. Bridge Street, Westminster. 9 Shrewsbury Road. ue made teehee 


A LARGE DEPOT SPECIALLY OPENED TO CANDY’S — 
SUPPLY BUILDERS WITH MIXED TRUCKS apply NEW STREET, 
OF ALL KINDS OF BUILDING MATERIALS. BIRMINGHAM 

Bg 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Hererorp.—Nov. 26.—For erection and completion of 
mortuary chapel at the Cemetery, Westfaling Street. De- 
posit 11. 1s. Mr. John Parker, city surveyor, Hereford. 


Hutz.—Nov. 13.—For additions and alterations to cxtile 
market, for the Corporation, namely :—Contract No. 1— 
Three reinforced concrete galleries of a total area of about 
1,110 yards, together with alterations to existing concrete 
floors and other works. Contract No. 2—New pens and 
hurdles, and alterations to existing pens (weight of new ‘ron 
and steel, about 22 tons). Deposit 1l. each. Mr. A. E. 
White, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Huti.—Nov. 17.—For alteration and additions to Craven 
Street school. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

Iretanp.—Nov. 9.—For building seven single labourers’ 
cottages, and thirty-six cottages in blocks of two, and for 
fencing forty-three plots for the Inishowen Rural District 
Council. Mr. Robert Moore, clerk, Rural District Council, 
Inishowen. 

Irnevanp.—Nov. 16.—For new schoolhouse at Drumaghlis 
National school. Mr. John M. Robert, J.P., Rademon, 
Crossgar, or 13 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Kua.—Nov. 7.—For erection of pair of cottages at Tre- 
vean. Messrs. W. L. & J. P. Hearle, Farm House at Old 
Churchtown, Kea, Cornwall. af 

Leeps.—Nov. 18.—For work required in erection of fire- 
men’s dwellings and hose tower in Park Street. Deposit 
J. 1s. Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Yorkshire Post 
Chambers, 53 Albion Street. 

Levron.—Nov. 24.—For cleansing, painting, and repairs 
to two schools during Christmas vacation. Deposit 11. Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 11.—For alterations and provision of 
padded rooms at workhouse in Woodfield Road, W. De- 
posit 51. 5s. Mr. F. J. Smith, F.R.1I.B.A., Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. ; 

-Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For reconstruction of four shop roofs 
in Old Kent Road, Peckham, for the trustees of St. Mary-le- 
Strand Charity. Deposit 11. ls. Mr. W. Chas. Waymouth, 
F.R.1.B.A., 104 High Holborn, W.C. 


Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of bathroom at Stepney 
Union workhouse, Sf. Leonard’s Street, Bromley-by-Bow, 
E. Mr. T. G. Stacey, clerk, Barnes Street, Stepney, Lon- 
don, E. 

LovcasoroucH.—Nov. 7.—For erection of a technical 
institute, together with out-offices, drainage, and other works 
connected therewith. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Barroweliff 
& Allcock, architects, Town Hall Chambers, Lough- 
borough. 

Luron.—Nov. 23.—For erection of a block of buildings 
for aged men, and for alterations and additions to male sick 
wards at the workhouse, Dunstable Road. Deposit 1. 1s. 
Messrs. Gotch & Sanders, architects, 55 George Street, 
Luton. 

Mancnrster.—Nov. 17.—For structural alterations and 
additions required at the tramways depot, Hyde Road, 


Ardwick. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. M. M‘Elroy, general 
manager, Tramways Department, 35 Piccadilly, Man- 
chester, 


Nantwicu.—Nov. 18.—For additions and alterations at 
police station at Nantwich, Cheshire. Deposit ll. Mee. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 

NortHampron.—Noy. 13.—For building isolation hospi- 
tal at Berrywood Asylum. Mr. Christopher A. Markham, 
clerk to the visiting committee, 1 Guildhall Road, North- 
ampton. 

Nunegaton.—Nov. 14.—For erection of Council school, on 
the central hall system, to accommodate 780 children, at 
Chilvers Coton. Mr. E. E. Shepherd, architect, Nuneaton. 

Orp Hitt (Srarrs.).—Nov 18.—For erection of public 


‘libraries at Ross Road, Black Heath, Rowley Regis, and 


Dudley Road, Tividale. Deposit 11. each. Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 

Oxrorp.—For fitting up show-yard for one or three years, 
for the Oxfordshire Agricultural Society. Mr. H. Sam- 
mons, secretary, 68 St. Giles, Oxford. 

Pruston.—Nov. 17.—For erection of school buildings in 
Deepdale Road and St. Stephen’s Road. Deposit 21. 2s. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Scornanp.—-Nov. 9.—For mason, carpenter, slater, and 


| plaster and cement work of dairy to be erected at the farm 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


—— : A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


— Mo TrHERWELIL.—— 
. CATALOGUES FREE. 
Ly a SO TAR SSR SUA ELST TS ER SS 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,” London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 

HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &e., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Pn nai ei 7 Be cr 
LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS. 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
| ——— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. ——— 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Oo) Sa EE IE 
BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


To Take Down, m Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


BLOUNT & SANDFORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 

® Valuation: 7-70 for Builders Free of Charge. 


CHEMICAL 
CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS aNb THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
‘ Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
. LONDON, W. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


AGENTS: ds, 
CuurcHinn & Smt for London, Hast Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. . 
SmirH & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
@hannel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WriGHT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 
Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
a 


RE 
Se 


EAC. 


SS Ee 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. si 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, | sxt2r¢ for all kinds of) BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
i + : i = ‘| WELDON STONE tool ith facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham | Das STONE tools with facility, ext eomhinee Sa 
71 Chatham. Wall. -S Wor.Prices.and other Particulars apply 
3545 London 


eae id . ; S24 : A $0. 3.13 
Telegrams Watershed, Chatham. pyrapLisHED OVER A CenTonT:~felephones: JoHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


( Boreholes, London. 
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of Mains of Countesswells. Mr...J: T. Hopkinson, factor, 
Estate Office, 114 Dee Street, Aberdeen. 

Scornanp.—Noy.. 9.—For mason,,carpenter, plumber, and 
painter work in rebuilding the Elgin coach works. Mr. R. 
B. Pratt, architect, County Bank House, Elgin. 

Scortanp.——Nov. 9.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, and 
painter’s work in erection of golf pavilion at Elgin golf 


course. Mr. R. B. Pratt, Bhehitect County Bank: Hoes, 
Elgin. 

Suerrretp.—Nov. 16.—For erection of lodge and con- 
veniences at Whiteley Woods. City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 


SourHamPptTon.—Noy. 13.—For reconstruction of roof .of 
Head Quarters Drill Hall, St. Mary’s Road. Deposit 21. 2s. 
Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, MM.Inst.C.E., Lansdowne 
House, Castle Lane, Southampton.. 

SowErBy Brrpese.—Nov..7.—For altering shops at West 
Vale for the Sowerby Bridge Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Medley, Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, 
1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

STRATFORD-UPON-A VON.—Noy. 
sheds at the town yard, Birmingham Road. 
Dixon, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

THoRNBURY.—Nov. 7.—For erecting class and cloak 
rooms at Thornbury Grammar school. Mr. Francis J. Wil- 
liams, Chapel Street, Thornbury, R.8.O., Glos. 

Trawpren.—Noy. 27.—For erection of elementary school 
for. 710 children at Trawden, near Colne, Lancashire. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

Wates.—F or erection of house at Pontnewydd. 
Williams, Pontnewydd. 

W ALes.—N ov. 


9,.—For erection of cart- 
Mr. Roden 
Sheep Street, 


Mars CG: 


WALES. Nbr! 10. —For rebuilding Nos. 2 and 3 High 
Street, Swansea. Mr. 
sea, 

Watzs.—Nov. 
Council, viz. 


Charles T, Ruthen, architect, .Swan- 


11.—For works for Glamorgan County | 
:—(1) New school at Ystradmynach ; (2) addi- | 


tions to the Council school at Gelligaer village; (3) addi- | 
tions to the Council school at Trelewis; (4) new school at | 


Tonmawr, near Neath; (5) new infants’ school at Pen- 
clawdd ; (6) new offices at Neath intermediate school; (7) 
covered way at Bridgend intermediate school; (8) forming 
and levelling playgrounds at Hengoed Council school; (9) 
heating chamber at Pontlottyn Council school. The County 
Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Noy. 12.—For alterations to Llangan Rectory, 
near Bridgend. Mr. G. E, Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., 19 Castle 
Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Nov. 
buildings, &c., 


14.—For erection .of residence with out- 


in Lan Wood, Pontypridd. Deposit 11. 1s. 


Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton Morgan, architects | 


and surveyors, Pontypridd and Tonypandy, and 12 Edward 
Terrace, Cardiff. 
Wates.—Noy. 16.—For erection of boundary walls and 


‘iron railings at Pontygof boys’ Council school, and asphalt: 
architect, — 


ing new playground there. Mr. Henry Waters, 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

West Ham.—Nov, 24.—For construction of underground 
convenience, Becton Road, Canning Town, E. Deposit 1/, 
Mr. John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E. 


W oLVERHAMPTON.—Noy. 7.—For alterations and addi- | 


tions to nurses’ home at the workhouse. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr 
Frank Harrison, clerk, Union Offices, Wolverhampton. 
WoLvERHAMpPTON.—Noy. 7.—For alterations at late 


School Board offices, Stafford Street. Mr, 


and. papering, &c., 
Abermarlais Park, 
tor, Llandovery. 


Wates.—Nov. 9.—For erection of thirty-eight houses at 
Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and sixty-eight houses at Peny- 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 


wern, Dowlais. 
Tydfil. 


9.—For structural alterations, painting, 
and erection of gardener’s cottage at 
Llangadock. Mr. D. T. 


W rexHam.—Nov. 
Henblas Street. 
Road, Wrexham. 


M. Jones, solici- 


Deposit 11. 1s. 


Frank Harrison, clerk, Union Offices, Wolverhampton, 


10.—For alterations at public urinal in 


The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Willow 


THE second meeting of the International Road Commis- 
sion will be held in Brussels in 1910. 


S 


(LIMITED), 


=— Photo == 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, Photo; London.”’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


‘To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


 TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Tribrach, London.” 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, | 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘SEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
' Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Tel. No.; 81 Y, 


Reg. No. 321,531, 


PRAGUE & co. | LIFTS wo HOISTS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


MacCarthy & Co., 
49 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
‘ “STRUCTURAL” ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Restorea 
‘elegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury, 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


alent Steel Selfconkained | 


: eaxRoonsQrrcefimnas: 


PATENT:. 


BAL BEARING AUTOMARC 


WATERTIGHT | 


GLASS ROOFS 


SAM -DEARDS’ I Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
LONDON OFFICE: . 88 CHANCERY LAN, 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 


NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. 


Established 1880, “Telephone, | ate 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON 


‘* THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS,” — 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys Raised, Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works, 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


; PATENT 
=e Ee Solid Copper Tape 
——s LIGHTNING 
= CON DUCTORS, 


‘Church Spires Restored. « 
No system of expensive scaffoldi: 
required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys aera in Mastic ; a 
Boiled Oil: 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Work 
_ Meadow Lane, Leeds. kas) 


ba 
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SUPPLEMENT 
THNDERS. BUSHEY —continued. 
ge eae fe Wiggs : ; ; : ; : , 1,593.0 0 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT. Paul . ; ; Site : : 1,559 0 0 
For erection of police station, superintendent’s house and Bailey & Son. : : : , 1,536 0.0 
court house.- Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 10 High Street, Bridges : 1,481; 2 °9 
Burton-upon-Trent. Quantities by Mr. Grorcr KEn- CiaRKE BRos., Watford (accepted) : : 1,479 0.0 
wrick, Birmingham. Architect’s estimate . z : 12652020 
Sharpe : : : : : ; ecu 900, OF. 0) 
Moffatt . , : . : : : 17,790 0 0 
Bee a 6065 00 CEOS O De | 
Bishop . e : ; ; : : 15.980 0-0 For the repair of Beauchamp Road and Ladbrook. Road. 
Parnell ‘ : . 3 ; : : Se Oma OmO Beauchamp Road. 
Fenwick . , : : ; : 15,695 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : : ; ; #1, £2,1270°'-0 
Walker & STater ; ; : : : 15,560 0 0 Potter & Co. : : ; é d : 2,043;..0"0 
Hope : : ; E : ; 15,400 0.0 Pearce ; c : : i : ; 1 S/7,0G0 
Smith & Sons. ; : : “ 15,389 0 0 Bullock : : : : 1,869 0 0 
Sapcote. . ; : : : , 3 15,127 0° 0 ist oodham & Son . : ’ é é ‘ 1860.0 0 
Hodges : ‘ : : ; é 14,990 0 0 K. & EK. Iles : : ; 1,855 0 0 
Johnson . ‘ 3 ‘ , ‘ : 14,844 0 0 Fry Bros., Greenwich (accepted) : ; 1,820, °9°'2 
Dallow : : ; . : 14,825 0 0 
' Elvins ; ‘ , : : : ' HASTZOm Oe.0 Ladbrook Road. : 
Barnsley . : : ‘ ; . } 14,650 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . ' : : : / 788 0-0 
Lovatt , : : ‘ ; . 14,532 0 0 | Woodham & Son. . : ; 719° °0'-0 
Mey cons) sO 14,323. 0 0 Bullock |S 0a 2 ec iene 703 0 0 
Kersuaw (accepted). . . . . 13,990 0 0 Potter: &' Co. a eae te an 695 0 0 
Fry Bros.: . : : : : ; : 674 0 0 
Pearce : : : é : : : 665 0 0 
BUSHEY. Hall’: 2 eee er 655 0 0 
For alterations and additions to the Merry Hill County Streeter 4 595 0 0 
Council school at Bushey, Herts. Mr. Ursan A. SmitH, E. & E. Ties: Wimbledon (accepted) . . 535 0-0 
architect, Hatfield. 
Parren'& Son. : : ? A 4. ESO) A! 
BCom Pee kn le nT ,880 0. 0 DARLINGTON. 
Haycock & Son . : ; : , , 1,768 0.0 | For alterations and additions to the Poor-law offices. 
Chessum & Son . ; : ; : 1,764°8 2 Boyd : ‘ ‘ ‘ . £463.18 3 
Hitch | 2 : ‘ : ; : eter lL 72 kes Av 0 Raisborough . : : ; Be ie 442 0 0 
Brightman ; 2 ; E : ‘ 1,699 0 0 McKenzie : : : : : A , 441° 0% 0 
Bliss . j ; * : 5 : 3 1,685 19 1 Blackitt : ; : ; : : : 437 10 0 
Sebield ...°-.. ? ; , : : 1, 685.150)20 Guthrie : : ; , ; : : 432 6 9 
Ensor ; ‘ ‘ : : 1,639 0 0 Robinson ’& Son. . : : ; ae ke 420 18 0 
Clifford & Gough ‘ ; , : NCE 10) 8 Snaith=-. F ; ; : ; ALO) 26 
Jaggard : : 3 ; 2 : ; Oa Healt ee _ STATRMAND (accepted) : ; : 3 ; Vira ea 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE [39 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


” Contractors to the ADMIRALTY. WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or smali quantities on application to 
a the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. & 
ALL GEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


sSPecified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, ‘Ponds, 
= Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 3 
Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards.” 


Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, anti References on application: 
PT. Pe 


PSU NS TARE & CO., Ltd.,.Leeds Bridge,, Pnauiadeels oh 


| ESTABLISHED. 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). * ee tae TUNSTALLS,. BEDS.” 


Ree ct he eee eee FCS i - — 
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BROMLEY, ee! DERBY. 


For erection of secondary school for girls. Mr. W. H. | For painting work at the County asylum. 


Rosinson, architect, Kent education committee offices, Eyre & Son . . ‘ : ; : . £66310 0 

Westminster. Lowe & Son . p y : ‘ ‘ _ 599 0 0 
Chadwell Heath JO Cour. 4 . £10,550 10 0 Bennett ! : 5 : ; F 575 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . ; : : : 9,994 0 0 Henry & Dodson . ; : ; ; > 563 10 0 
Perry Bros, ’ . : ; : : 9,977 0 0 ‘Skivington & Son . 3 : 3 : : 53419 3 
Duthoit . A : . : . . 9,875 0 0 Chanters & Son . ; ; ; : ; 532 0 0 
Graty : : ; . . . 9,685 0 0 Muntford Bros. . : P ; ‘ ; 468 7 0 
Lole & Co. . : : ; : : ‘ 9,569 0 0 Portts & Son ; : : 455 0 O 
Spencer, Santo . . . . . . 9,550 0 0 WALKER & Son, ancole (accepted) ‘ : 400 0 0 
B&B. igee cis ate a Gee neee ; : Whally& Son. : 9. > 305 ae 
Arnaud & Sons . 4 . ; . z } 
Davison {i +i § 2 2 eee 9,472 0 0 HOUNSLOW. ~ 
Nightingale. : : : : 9,444 0 0 | For various works. Mr. J. G. Carzy, engineer. 
Holloway Bros. . , : : 5 9,400 0 O College Road. 
Kent: 29: 1k! en a ee ee 9,393 0 0 Killingback & Co. .  .. . |. =) £2)ga5ane 
Cropley Bros. . : : ; 9,385 0 0 Watson, jun. . : 3 : : 5 2,143 0 0 
Nash : : : 5 : 9,378 0 0 Trueman . 3 ; 5 . ; ; 2,128 0 0 
Thomas & Edge - : E ; J : O S720 pe0 Free & Sons , ; : : : : 2,123 0 0 
eae : : : ; : 9,564 0 0 Lane & Co. . : : : - : ; 1,992 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick ; : : . : 9,299 0 0 A. & B. Hanson . : : 5 : ; 1,885 0 0 
F, & G. Foster . : , : ; ? 9,243 0 0 Swaker : : : d é . + 1,950 -On@ 
Appleby & Son . : : f , 9,240 0 0 W. & ©. French . : 3 : 5 : 1,947 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . : ; : : 9,200 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . 3 : : : ; 1,940 0 0 
Treasure Bros. . ; ; z ; : 9,150 0 0 Thacker & Co... ; =a c S 1,912 0 0 
Chessum & Sons 3 : : : 9,158 0 0 McLean & Co. . : 7. ae : 1,862 0 0 
Drowley & Co. . : : 2 : : 9,061 0 0 Chapman . : : . 1,837 0 0 
Renshaw . : : : : : 8,989 0 0 Batu, Chiswick (accepted) . ; ; 5 1,818 0 0 
we ia & Fairbairn noe : . : 8,979 0 0 Clare Road. 

. & C. Bowyer . NS : 8,976 0 0 Killingback & Co... ; . L010 50a 
bees & Son. : ; : : : 8.963 0 0 Free & Sons ; ; : ; ; : 930 0 0 
Hyde & Co. : : ‘ : : : 8,934 0 0 Trueman . : ; : ‘ ‘ : 922 0 0 
Wallis & Son . : : , : 3 8,896 0 0 Lane & Co. . : ; ; ! 4 ; 890 0 0 
Browning . : : : : é 8,870 0 0 Mowlem & Co... pte 3 ; ; 865 0 0 
Jefram. . : : : 8,859 0 0 A. & B. Hanson . : ; ; : e 863 0 0 
Lonsdale . : : : 5 : : 8,814 0 0 Watson, jun. . ; : : : : 862 0 0 
Lowe & Co. : : : : : : 8;760') 0) 0 Thacker & Co. . , ‘ : j : 855 0 0 
Skinner . ; : ; A ; 5 oii 0) 0 W. & C. French . é : : : : 837 0 0 
Blake ; : : ; : : 8,670 0 0 Swaker ; . , ; : ; 3 803 0 0 
Blay a ee’ : : : : ‘ 8,650 0 0 Ball fe7 . : : : : ; 800 0 0 
Podger & Sons . p : 8,529 0 O McLean & G6: : : ; 784 0 0 
INGLETON, Herne Bay (accepted) : : 8,527 0 0 Cuarman, Hounslow (accepted) . ‘ : 758 0-20 


1 


FOR HARDENING te; WATERPROOFING, 


GRIT, Bis: Hi a 
FARLEIGH DOWA, 33] & PRESERVING | 10 BUILDING MATERIALS 
BRADFORD, 


HARTHAM PARK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 


LONDON DEPOT. TS a ABBEY LIv. _ ; 
G.W.R. Westbourne Park, Eee ee - YARD, Els i i IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
132. Grosvenor | Road, ne) er iat MANCHESTER = = 

li Fae TRAFFORD PARK. 


Pimlico, 


4 f i SUMMER DRIED _SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE, 


Sree = A. SMITH & STEVENS || 
Lifts and , 


HYDRAULIC, BATTERSEA, 


We are one of the oldest estae @ LONDON. 
blished makers in London, 
_. Before placing, your order, _. () | S S 
may we submit Estimates? 


HEATIN 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHESIES submitted free for LE a DS 
q every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. : se 


Agents in all the Principal Towns. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperrs 


CHERRY ROW, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HOUNSLOW —continued. KING’S LANGLEY. 
Borough Road. For erecting open-air balcony at Leavesden schools. -Messrs. 
“Wi : Wats Farruine & Son, nae ‘46 Strand, W.C. 
Killingback & Co. 3 ; , . A 1,790 0 0 T 
‘Vlexih ies . : £152 0 0 
Free & Sons : : F ; é : 1,606 0 0 
Ensor. : 3 : F ’ : ; 137. 0 0 
Lane & Co. . ; : : ; : ; 1,580 0 0 P 1345 7 
: ayne . ; : : . ; : 
Watson, jun. : : : ? : : 1,545 .0- 0 
: Clark Bros. . k P : ; . ‘ 133:°13 .8 
Trueman . : , : : é : yee 10 ; 
Vail & Shore . , ; ’ : : 1300.0 
Ball... : j P , ; : : 1,498 0 0 
Brightman & Sons. : : , ; : 2am OO 
A. & B. Hanson . : : ; : : Deca Go) 0) 
Clifford & Gough . : ; ; 117°.9...0 
Thacker & Co. . : : ; 3 : 1,486 0 0 Widds. Watt rad Pad 112 0 0 
W.&C. French . : ; i ; , 1,466 0 0 Brag nis PaOneu ROCCE RES iy ; . 2 
Mowlem & Co. . , : j : 4 1,457 0 0 LATCHINGDON. 
Chapman . ; ; ; ‘ ; , 1,237 0 0 For erection of Congregational church. Mr. J. RussELn 
McLean & Co. f é ; 1,416 0 0 Rogers, architect, Maldon. 
SWAKER, Whitton (accepted) F ; : 1,407 0 0 ban es Sons yee tee eases se 4 ’ 
HERTFORD. Baker & Sons . : . : : ; ; 575 0 0 
For the erection of county record and strong room. Smith & Son. j ; ; : Y f 573 0 0 
Childs & 'Townsend . : : : . £1,909 14 0 Stammers : : : ; ; 557 10 O 
Ensor 2 : . . : 1,370 0 0 RayNER (accepted) : : : : : 496 10 0 
Carter & Wright. : oo a ae i : 1,304 10 4 LEICESTER. 
Rayment & Son . : . . : . 1,229 9 6 For erection of six cottages, Colton Street, for the Corpora- 
Moss & Son. . : . . . 1,199 0 0 tion. Mr. E. Grorcz Mawssy, borough surveyor. 
Ginn& Son. . . bg ae oI aa Herbert Sones) eee hs ee ene OO ena 
Norris & Son . 1,135 0 0 Bentley & Co. . : ; é : ; 1,814 0 0 
Exins & Co., Lep., Hertford (accepted) ; 1,050 0 0 Johnson & Son . : ; : . 1,807 0 0 
Rudkin /& Sone seo: ; , E : 1,750 0 0 
HYTHE. Richardson : ; 3 : : : T7450. 080 
For the construction of sewerage works, comprising tank, Bradshave Brose ; i ; 1,746 0 0 
sewers, manholes, &c. Mr. i Rosert Bow ss, engineer, Smith ; : ; : ‘ 1.700 0 O 
Folkestone. Bowles &. Som. 9) ee Ce ee) Ov Om Ome 0) 
Smith & Co. : : : : 6 me 25, (404,0) 9 Hutchinson & Son . ; ; : : 1,685.40. .0 
Gosby ; : f ; ‘ 5,976 7 3 Clark & Garratt . : ; : J : 1,680 0 0 
Haywood & Paramor . : : : , 3,583 0 0 Chapman . : : : é : : 1,680 0 0 
MacDonald é Z ; 5 : : 3,408.7. 6 A. & W. Chambers . i ; ; : 162%, 000150 
Brebner . : ; , ; ; 2,964 9 8 Broughton & Son. : ; : 1,674 0 0 
Hail ; ; ‘ ‘ ; : 2,839 0 0 Foulds ‘ : } 3 : p : 1,658 10 8 
Murray & Co. . : : . ; ‘ 2,782 11 4 Hanson : 5 : : ; ; 1,657 0 0 
Wise . ; ; y ; : ; : 2719510 .2°7. Horspool . : : : : : : 1 05058 0meo 
Howland . 4 : : ; ; : 2,703 13 0 Cole & Son . , P : : : : 1,645 0 0 
Wallis : 2,562; 0.0 Gurney : ; : ‘ 1615.17 9 
Scorr Bros.. ; Hythe, Kent (accepted) ‘ 2406 3 0 Fox, Leicester (accepted) BNE 5 ; 1,559 0 0 


: For the effectual Protection and Preserva- } 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- | 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 
Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
READING. 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co. i : 
230 Pentonville Road, at casas. JOHN H. FU LLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, 
- = : 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
L WATER-PROOF. ; 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Tron Buildings, with or without Bos ards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


_ Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTICN, LONDON, N.W. - = Established 1870. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS.. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS. oa Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


THE DELTA METAL CO.,'™: 


EAST GREENWICH, = G ; 


OMRON: S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


{ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Roath 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON —continued. 
For the erection of the (EMER OS Norwood tramways car-shed., For road work at the Bastern Hospital, for the Metropolitan 
F. & G: Foster : ; : A 5 . £30,286 0 0 Asylums Board. 
Foster & Dicksee : ; ; a6, Soe Grounds & Newton. : : ; . £2,998 2095 
Lawrance & Sons. : : : : 27,694 0 O : An : 
Lovatt ; ; " . , p 27,660 a @) Wainwright & Co. . . ° . . 2,825 0°90 
J. & C. Bowyer ; : : 27,618 0 0 Northern Quarries Co. . ; , 2,779 16 4 
McCormick & Sons é 2 § ; : 27,567 O O Mowlem & Co. . ; é 2 : z 2,663 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ : ; 27,283 0 0 Engert & Rolfe . : ‘ ; ; : 2,452 011 
Holloway Bros. (Londen) . F : ; 27,000 0 0 Woodham & Sons : ; ‘ ; . 1987 0 0 
Kerridge & Shaw . : ; : 26,824 0 0 F : 
Fy Bros; : ; ; ; : ; 1,950 9 5 
Rowley Bros. . : A ; : 26,807 0 0 
Mowlem & Coo. 2...) ss 25807 0 0 | Hobman@ Co. . . . » aaa SCo me 
Leslic@Cof 4" 49. 2 isa MEN ie aaa: can mno me Wheelers& Co. . . . . 5 
Wall : 5 : : ; : 24,725 0 0 Wood & Sons : 3 : : 4 1062) Ome 
Architect’s estimate . ; : : : 24,950 0 0 Grirritus & Be Lrp., 35-9 Hamilton 
For the construction of section 2 of the Greenwich Road House, E.C. (accepted) . : ; ; 1,520 19 7 
branch of the L.C.C. southern outfall sewer No, 2. Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . : ‘ 2,060 0 0 
Pedrette & Co. . ; d ; ; ; 00,000 4298 
Pearson & Son . . . . . . 335,802. 2 10 For the supply and erection of boundary fencing at the pro- 
Reid Bros. . 2 ; : 30,115 16 11 posed L.C.C. shrubberies ‘in South Street, Wandsworth. 
Westminster Construction Co. F ; 24,459 10 0 Beste. T & Bavii £109 10 9 
Coles MPP ee Mtr eh ee 1G Bo aee ODER ay! re 
Pedrette . ‘ ; ; : ; 26,756 15 JA Hill & Smith ; : ; 5 5 é 105-3. 9 
Muirhead & ey : : z : ; 27,260 9 0 McVey & Co. . : : . . : 9415 9 
Shellabear & Son . , : 5 : 225796 Olan Elwell, Phoenix Ironworks, Birmingham 
Chief engineer’s estimate . ; ; ; 22,000 730 0 (recommended) . ’ ‘ P : ; 83 5 0 
For replacing heater at workhouse, Renfrew Road, S.E. 
Hudson Economiser Co. a : ; eRe Ub. (6 
Fraser & Son . . , BS ? : 246 0 0 
Freer. ‘ : ; : : : L991 22m) MORLEY. 
Sige Sons . : : : : . ae > ; For the various works at Glen Mills. Mr. T. A. Burrsry, 
erry ons . ; : ; : : : ; Wine ocr 
G. & SE Bradley». 9e" ue Bh ky oO Be ey akiorey: 
General Iron Foundry Co. . ; 171-16 0 Accepted tenders. 
Wilkinson & Co. . ; : 3 : : 167 15) 70 Pearson & Ainsworth, mason . 4 .. 51502555080 
Turnbull : : : : : : 1655-00 Furness, joiner . : ; : 3 : 550 0 0 
ape & Co, . 2 : : 5 : : 164 19 3 Atkinson & Son, slater. ‘ : 108 0 O 
J..& FMay . : 156 14 9 Morley Engineering and Pulley Doe iron- 
BrigHrsipE FouNDRY AND ENGINEERING Co. founder . : ‘ : : : ames 47 0 0 
(accepted) . : : 5 4 149 10 0 Stakes, plumber . : ‘ , ; ; 40 15 0 
Shelby Manufacturing Grae 120.0 0 Wilson, plasterer : 4 : : of Oe 
OK | ZMANN HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


To-day and Daily 
THE ENTIRE 


FURNISHING STOCKS 


GRAHAM & BANKS, Lid., romore4 an5 Oxford St., W., 
and A. R. SMEE, “tcx* 139 New Bond Street, W., 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS CLEARANCE LINES, 
including 


A STOCK OF CARPETS 
Purchased from the Trustee of 


SHEARD & CO., Atlas Carpet Works, Halifax. 


AT IMMENSE REDUCTIONS FOR CASH 


The Stocks include a very fine collection Well-finished Mahogany Inlaid Sheraton 


of GENUINE ANTIQUES. pers Room Chairs, upboae oe 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. Do... 4 Do. Armchairs to match £2 2 O each. 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 


E.T. ASBESTOS TILES 


152 IN. SQUARE, PERFECT INSULATION AND WEATHER PROTECTION. CHEAPER 
AND BETTER THAN ANY OTHER TILES OR SLATES, WORKING OUT AT ABOUT 


29s. PER SQUARE FIXED. IN TERRA COTTA, BLUE, AND SILVER GREY. 


ALSO 
COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. For Ceilings For Samples and Particulars apply : (3] 
and Walls, Interior use only. MACHIN & KOENIG, 
E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
VENEERED PANELS in. Oak, Walnut, &c,, for Dadoes. 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
2 »LAMINATED. PANELS, ‘Waterproof, for. Painting. ee a Lendon, E. C. —— 


£ 13k 
dhl aa Paes Sas ose boa et 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCHURCH. 


For laying watermain, &c., Branstone Cross to Whiteley 


PRESTWOOD. 


For erection of four cottages. Messrs: Hooprr & Nasu, archi- 


Bank. 
Couldrey . ; : : : 5 » x00 "D0 tad: ; iy beige £850 0 0 
eg ges gee, OO. Oa Brown & Clark 768 0 0 
Hayles eo 5 ; aie FoaDS 0 
Pecion ieee CopeLanp, High Wycombe (accepted) . 675 0 0 
Corney, Sy awchairchy, Tele of Wight (accepted) 495 18 4 SCUNTHORPE. 
James & Co. AT2 Vor O For erection. of fire station. Mr. W. F. BrickrorD, surveyor. 
Arundles £2,726 6 0 
i NEWTON ABBOT. = Smith Bros. 2,547 5 0 
For making-up roads. Mr. Cotertpcr D. Wuiter, surveyor. Holmes & Rinhiaedeonn 2,267 10. 0 
Abbotsbury Road. Pallister 2,260 0 0 
Sracny, Newton Abbot (accepted) . £340 0 01 Parker & Son 2,098 0 0 
Fisher Road. lmes 2236 0 0 
Sracey, Newton Abbot (accepted) . Aske, 10) 0 THOMPSON (accepted) . 2.130 Seo 
Chelston Road. , 
Sracey, Newton Abbot (accepted) . 250 0 1 SHARDLOW. 
Abbotsbury back roads For surface-water drainage at New Sawley (Contract No. 3). 
Stacey, Newton Abbot (accepted) . Loess © Messrs. Wiicox & Rarkes, engineers, 63 Temple Row, 


Birmingham. 
RICKMANSWORTH. Smith £1,346 0 0 
For erection of Mill End school. Mr. U. A. Smiru, archi- Cooper ; 1,309 17 0 
tect, county surveyor, Hatfield. Price & Co. . 1181 12:0 
Wilson & Sons Siahire £1,509 1 0 Harpen 1140 0 0 
F. & G. Foster . 1,438 0 0 Tavell 1,134 14 0 
Sabey & Son 1,390 0 0 Radford & Greaves 1134-70, "0 
Moss & Sons i Stayer a ge - Deane & Co. 1,125 14 6 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 1,341 0 0 Buckley ; 1,112 10 10 
Miskin & Son . 13164 0)0 Firth & Co. . 1,090 13 6 
J. & CG. Bowyer K 1,293 (0) {a) Bennett 5 1,078 Las: 
Bliss : : 1,287 11 5 Hawley & Son 1,076 0 0 
Ensor 1,269 0 0 Barker 1,063 -.0:7:0 
Hitch , ; ; 3 : ; ; iL, toh Warner O56. One 0 
Darvell Z . : : : : 1,255 9 4 Vale 996 0 0 
Johnson & Sees : : 5 : : 2500s One® Tomlinson OS anOne 
Bailey & Son ; ; 3 1,234 16 0 Barry 982 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman 2208 Oe 0 Shelton 981 14 0 
Henson & Son 1,230 19 6 Bull. 948 0 0 
Bowyer 1220. 0-.0 Thraves 945 0 0 
A. & C. Saw : TL Ole Oa 9 Perks & Son, Long Baton (accepted) . 918 0 0 
pms Bushey (accepted) Tegal abe, 1K) Stevens : : : 784 10 0 


J. MILBURN, 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH, 
PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTURER OF THB 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


“AUBEROID 2 
RED = 


ROOFING © 


Ruberoid Red Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 
the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. . 


DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL you 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. } 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Ltd, 
“a 81 & 83 Knightrider St., LONDON, E.C. 


Ds EZ 


yo 
SP WaREHOUSES 
* *CLtuBSHOTELS 
R ESTAURANTS &C, , 


ODKINSON RooaseaneAnt 


‘A PERMANENT ROOFING 


PRL NOVaa NG 
WITH A PERMANENT GOLOR | 


1904.: 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.A.C., 4tH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Addregs: ‘* HYDRAULIC, LEEDS,” 
Telephone No. 214. 
Londor,; Agent— 
c. AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, c.o 
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For erection of a cookery centre, Townhead Street. Mr. H. L. 


Paterson, 19 


SUPPLEMENT 


SHEFFIELD. WATFORD. 


St. James Street, Sheffield. Ayres, architect, Watford, Herts. 


[Nov. 6, 1908. 


For erection of co-operative stores, Market Street. Mr. C. P, 


oO 6:3 0.0: O Oo Oo oC COD © 


Malthouse . £2,120 0 0 King & Campion £1,363 12 
Dawson, Jones & Co. . : : : : 2,040 0 0 Young & Sons 1,300 0 
Lees. : : : . . . 1,945 0 0 Haycock & Sons . 1,290 0 
J. & H. Wheen . ‘ : ; : 1942570) 0 warn 1,247 14 
Martin & Hughes”. : 1,935 5 0 G. & J. Waterman 1,240 0 
Marlow & Sons ‘ : . 1,950 0 0 Batnes 1,220 0 
Roper & Sons 1,898 10 0 Darvill 1,210 0 
Fidler.&'-Co. os. ) 3) ee coe Tyler 1,200 0 
Freckingham & Sons . : ; ! x 1,880 0 0 Rios 1197 0 
Ash, Son & Biggin 2) >. 7%, a ee TET | Goss 1195 0 
Boot & Son . : : : 3 ilisyfoy . (0) 6, Wigos ; . 1183 ‘ 
Vasey & Son 1,874 11 10 Brightman & Son 1,179 0 
Powell & Son 1,870 0 0 Kine : 1149 10 
Robertson”. ty Hn a BL BGG OO UN eeea KaCeuch 1,147 0 
Wilkinson & Son Su cel cae Rtg Relea he =a 1.089 0 
ae po: nen ee Dy | CtarK Bros., Watford (accepted) 1,068 17 
White & Sons 1,860 0 0 
Turton 1,858 0 0 WOODHOUSE. 
Charlesworth : : ; : : 1,850 13 2 For the erection of a manse. Mr. James Torry, architect, 
Badger & Appleby . : ‘ 1,550 0 0 oihham 
Eshelby & Son : 1,845 0 0 : 
Tonedanee 1/840 Thornton & Son £835 0 
songden & Co. ; 0 0 : 
Whit 1,835 15 0 | Chadwick & Co. rere 
iw : D & Jones 787, 0 
Oxley Bros. . 1,833 15 0 Rees 
Port: Snell ; 767 0 
Portass ‘ : : ; : 5 1,821 10 9 
Bradbury . . .  . , +. ~~. 4.820 0 9 | Marlow & Sons Tee 
: Lela ee Taylor 730 10 
W.& A. Forsdike shear : 3 1,798 10 0 Gece Bios. 799 3 
Hardcastle ; 714 O 
Chas. Green’s Sons 708 O 
WALES: Waller . 703 15 
For construction of extension of Newton Road, Porthcawl, Mountcastle . 699 10 
towards the beach, 200 yards in length. Mr. Artuur S. Winter 695 0 
Littey, C.E., surveyor. Bolsover Bros, . 695 0 
Scott s ; £600 0 0 Pinder Bros. & Boul 683 0 
Pomeroy & Co. 350 0 0 Beeden E ; 679 18 
Jones. : S22 0° 0 Roper & Sons. 679 15 
Meredith é : 5 : ; : : 290 0 O T. & F. Bates 668 17 
Rankin, Cardiff (accepted) . : ; A 224 0 0 Lyon (accepted) 633 17 


United Kingdom 


Designers of, and Contractors for, Ferro-concrete Buildings, Steel Frame Buildings 
and Fireproof Floors and Partitions. Have a large staff of Engineers, whose 
experience is at your service, and fully equipped works: They are prepared to 
guarantee all their work. They have carried out many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of contracts for leading Architects, including Telephone Exchanges, Hospitals, 
Banks, Hotels, Warehouses, Offices, Flats, College Buildings, Breweries, &c. 


Ireproofin 


They are specialists in Ferro Concrete, and own numerous Patents for various systems. 
They prepare specially designed schemes for each inquiry to meet requirements of 
Architects.—Patents include sound-proof floors, non-centering floors, and expansion 
blocks for obviating the danger of expanding concrete thrusting out the walls. 


Ferro-concrete Floors, Roofs and Walls prepared for shipment abroad ready for fixing. 


They quote the lowest possible prices consistent with the highest class of work. 
They will be pleased toreceive your inquiries and give them their careful attention. 


Offices: 47 Victoria Street, S.W. Works: Alperton, Wembley, N.W. 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE, Telephone No.: VICTORIA 3228. 
Managing Director. ; Telegrams: ‘‘ UCAIGH, LONDON.”’ 


ompany, Ltd. 


COMANDOCCOGDCGDCCAOGCCOOCSO 


|. & T. AVERY, 


ae 
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ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CROFT, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. 


ADDITIONS TO COLD HARBOUR, LIPHOOK. 


RIVERNOOK, W&8AYSBORY. 


SS 


WINCHESTER. 


For reconstruction of substructure of bridge at Easton. Mr. 
G. E. Carter, surveyor. 


Osman £7130 0, 10 
Croad BOM QierO 
“Turner 579 16. 0 
Mears . : : : : : é 5A ES. 1.0 
Coston & Co., Southampton (accepted) 505 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 
Unver the direction of Messrs. Willey & Burrell, archi- 
tects, Durham, the ‘‘ Boyle”’ system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 


applied to the new Alexandra schools, Wrexham. 


EXTENSIVE new pottery works have just been completed 


) in Scotia Road, Burslem, for Messrs. Grindley & Co., under 


the supervision of Messrs. A. R. Wood & Son, architects, 


- Tunstall and Burslem, the whole of the constructional steel- 
work and fire-resisting floors being carried out by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 


{Tue parish church of Radcliffe, Lancashire, has just 
had fitted in the tower a large Westminster chiming clock. 
It shows time in two large illuminated dials, is fitted with 
all the latest improvements, and is guaranteed to keep 
accurate time. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 


Works, Derby, have carried out the work, 

Tux additions to the Royal Eye Hospital, Manchester, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues and ventilators, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


FICHBRIDGES IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Epmonp Corenert, engineer, of 20 Rue de Londres, 
Paris, and of Edmond Coignet, Ltd., 20 Victoria Street,” 
London, §.W., has been awarded the * Grand Prix’’ at the 
Franco-British Exhibition for his exhibit in connection 
with the Coignet system of armoured concrete. 


Ar the Franco-British Exhibition ‘‘ Monocrete’’ were 
awarded for their system of building construction two 
medals, one silver and one bronze, the former for civil en- 
gineering, and the latter in the class for workmen’s dwell- 
ings. In each case these were the only awards given to this 
class of building construction. 

A ‘New clock and chimes with two large external dials 
from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs is to be erected at Bampton 
Church, near Haweswater, Westmorland. Messrs. W. Potts 
& Sons, Ltd., clock makers, Leeds and Newcastle, have the 
work in hand. They are also restoring the turret clock and 
chimes at St. William’s Schools, Market Weighton, Hast 
Yorks. 

Messrs. Gzorce Mitts & Co., Lrp., of Radcliffe, the 
proprietors of the “Titan’’ sprinkler, have’ received the 
following letter from one of their customers in Glasgow 
respecting the prompt action of the sprinkler :— 

[Copy. ] 
Messrs. George Mills & Co., Ltd., 
Globe Iron Works, Radcliffe. 

Dear Sirs,—On Friday evening, the 2rd inst., a fire 
occurred in our works, but by the prompt action of two 
“Titan ’? sprinklers was confined to the joiners’ bench, under 
which it originated, the sides of same being only slightly 
charred. The damage only amounted to a few pounds. We 
have great pleasure in writing you to this effect, and are con- 
vinced that but for the extreme sensitiveness of your 
“ Titan’ sprinklers our loss would have been very heavy.— 
Yours truly, Wrr~1am LicHTBopy. 

42 Sydney Street, Glasgow: October 27, 1908. 


Ox Monday afternoon last the new Church of England 
schools, designed by Professor Beresford Pite, in Union 
Street, Marylebone, W., were duly declared open.. The cost 
of erection has been 9,500I. 


Weighbridge with Motor Wagon. 


‘Ltd., 


Soho 
—7s Foundry, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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QUARRYING IN BELGIUM. 


A COMPREHENSIVE report concerning the quarrying industry 
9 3 ae 
of Belgium has been prepared by the U.S. Consul, H. Albert 


Johnson, of Liége. He says :— 

Belgium .is rich in various kinds of stone and marble. 
The quarrying industry employs over 37,000 men, and its 
annual output exceeds $12,159,000. The most important 
quarries are in the provinces of Hainault, Liege and Namur, 
these furnishing seven-eighths of the total stone quarried in 
Belgium. The products produced are freestone, limestone 
and paving-stone. The bluestone is the best known, and 1S 
serviceable for building and ornamental sculpture, being 
probably the most important product ‘of this class of quar- 
ries. The quarries of Soignies Kcaussines and Sprimont are 
the most noteworthy in this connection. These are provided 
with powerful modern machinery and employ a large number 
of workmen. They have also attached to the quarries ap- 
prentice workshops, where young workmen receive practical 
and theoretical training in stone-cutting and sculpture. 

The quarries of Belgium furnish a great variety of 
marbles which stand rather high in the market. Of black 
marbles there are three distinct groups, the first furnishing 
a marble much in demand, even outside of Belgium, which is 
used in the manufacture of clock cases and mosaics. The 
Noir fin de Golzinnes is valued on account of its purity, the 
high polish it is capable of receiving, and its adaptability to 
the carver’s chisel. The second group produces a marble 
that is soft and easily carved, and the third is a deep black, 
close-grained stone, serviceable for flooring-slabs, plinths, 
window facings and fire-places. 

There are many varieties of red marbles, which are used 
mainly in large work, such as altars, columns, fireplaces and 
window sills. Blue marble, so called, is used generally for 
decorative work and paving. The “florence lilas’’ is very 
much in demand in England. 

The marbles most used in Belgium are the Sainte-Anne 
blue, the red mottled, the Belgian black and the ‘‘ granit.’’ 
The blocks are often shipped in the rough, but it is more 
customary to finish them at the quarries, the workmen enjoy- 
ing a reputation of being especially skilful in this class of 
work. 


The production of porphyry paving-stone blocks, sand- 
stone and calcareous stone is second in importance in 
Belgium. The syndicate which runs the porphyry quarries 
employs 3,000 workmen and operates ‘high-power machinery 
—five crushing machines, seven pumping machines, eleven 
extracting machines, ten locomotives, a conveyer and two 
electrical plants. The quantities produced annually are 
28,000,000 paving blocks, 430,000 tons of stone for mae- 
adamised roads and 390,000 tons of other products. The 
Belgium block is largely in demand because of its ‘‘ inde- 
structibility,’’ its only defect being the tendency to acquire a 
high polish from long use. The material from these quar- 
ries is largely used in England for macadamising roads. The 
sandstone paving blocks, which have a fine appearance and 
are highly resistent, are also in great demand, 

The slate quarries of Ambleve have been exploited from 
time immemorial as material for razor hones, which figure 
among the exports from this consulate to the United States. 
The stones are cut in parallelopipeds, the under side of which 
is composed of slate, while the upper surface consists of the 
sharpening stone. The slate is exported chiefly to Germany 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

Limestone is found generally distributed throughout the 
country. Limekilns are plentiful and are confined to no par- 
ticular locality, although those of the provinces of Hainault, 
Namur and Liége are those only worthy of being mentioned 
as industrial enterprises. 


Tue Sheffield Building Trades’ Exchange and Club has 
now a membership of close on 300 ; thirty new members were 
elected during the past year. 


Tue Birmingham watch committee have accepted the 
tender of Mr. Thomas Elvins, of Birmingham, to erect a 
fire station in Albion Street for the sum of 9,870I. in accord- 
ance with the design of Mr. F. G. Price. 


A company is to be floated with a capital of 50,0001. for 
the improvement of Rhyl Pier, which will be increased in 
length from 700 yards to over 1,200 yards. A scheme has 
been prepared by Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, architects, Man- 
chester. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


*“*“Relie£r Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, | LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
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Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 
f “ Anaglypta,-London.’’ 
UL“ Anaglypta, Darwen.’’ 


London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN. —— 


Telephone : 124 Darwen. LONDON DEPOT: 71 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. Telegraph: “Paint,” Darwen. 
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and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
\ EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 


Telegrams Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.’ 
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VARIETIES. 


A new convent is about to be erected at Balbriggan, 
Ireland. Mr. W. H. Byrne, of Dublin, is the architect. 

A new drainage system and water supply for Buenos 
Ayres will shortly be commenced. The estimated cost is 
20,000,000 sterling. 

Tur Town Council of Harrogate are going to apply to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 8,200I. 
for enlarging the Royal Baths. 

CxuopHAM parish church is about to be enlarged at a cost 
of about 1,0007. The vicar, the Rev. H. 8. Acworth, has 
given 1001. towards the scheme. 

_ Tapers are to be invited by the London County Council 
fer the erection of the proposed sub-fire-station in Foxley 
Road, Camberwell. The quantities have been lithographed. 

AurnoucnH the building trade is fairly brisk at present 
in Blackpool, the Corporation have decided to put a good 
deal of extra work in hand during the winter months. 


A new telephone exchange is about to be erected at 
Wavertree, near Liverpool. Mr. T. M. Deane, of Dublin, is 
the architect. 


Tur Belfast Linen Handkerchief Company are about to 

| erect three blocks of warehouses in Belfast. The architect is 

Mr. James A. Hanna, of Donegall Square, Hast Belfast, 
and the cost will be about 25,0001. 

Str Gurtrorp MoxeswortH, the engineer, will present 
the prizes won by pupils at the Trades Training School, 
153 Great Titchfield Street, on December 9, at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall. 

Aw inquiry has been held regarding the Aberystwyth 
Town Council’s application for a loan of nearly 35,0001. for 
the erection of eighteen houses for the working classes in 
Skinner Street and Poplar Row. | It is also proposed to erect 
workmen’s dwellings facing the river in Trefechan. 

Tux London Court of Common Council accepted the 
tender at 9,867/. for the construction of subways for pedes- 
trians, at the expense of the L.C.C., from the north-west 
corner of Blackfriars Bridge to Queen Victoria Street, with 
spurs going east and west. The work is to be completed, in 
nine months. 


| 


Tue large number of students who have entered the Quan- 
tities Combined Classes at the L.C.C. Building School, 
Brixton, has made it necessary that an additional teacher 
should be appointed for one evening a week. 

Tue Portsmouth Board of Guardians have approved the 
plans for the extension of the nurses’ home at the infirmary 
prepared by Messrs. Rake & Cogswell. A deputation will 
wait on the Local Government Board so as to obtain expe- 
ditious sanction to the work. 

Tux Pontypool Hospital is to be enlarged by the addition 
of a male ward on the south-east front. The committee have 
decided to employ as architect Mr. Robert Williams, who 
prepared the original design, or failing him, Mr. 8. Williams. 
of Cardiff. 

Tue work of preparing the site for the erection of a 
theatre in Wrexham has commenced. The contractors are 
Messrs. Farringdon & Co., of Blackpool, and the architect 
is Mr. Thomas Price, of Liverpool. The cost of the build- 
ings, irrespective of the site, is estimated at 12,000/. or 
13,0007. 

Tux asylum visiting committee of the Gateshead Town 
Council having inspected several estates for the purpose of 
obtaining a suitable site on which to erect a lunatic asylum, 
recommend the Council to accept the offer of the West Duddo 
Kstate, near Stannington. The estate, which comprises 
about 300 acres, is owned by Mr. T. W. Scott, who offers to 
sell it at 31l. per acre. 

A suB-coMMITTEE of Dundee School Board have devoted 
attention to the estimates for the new north end school to be. 
erected at Dens Road.‘ In pursuance of the policy of re- 
trenchment which the Board has decided upon, the require- 
ments were cut down to an extent measured in cash of 
4,0007. The original estimate stood at 19,000. ; now it has 
been cut down to rather under 15,000. 

Tur sixth annual report of the: Rural Housing and 
Sanitation Association says its work has been carried on to 
a great extent in the past year in response to appeals for 
advice from the country districts, thus showing that public 
opinion has become interested in the principles the society 
upholds. The District Councils, the report states, are also 
becoming more willing to take action to remedy bad housing 
conditions in the villages. 
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* Tue President of the Board of Trade has stated that the 
total number of owners of existing British patents who were 
foreigners was estimated. by the Patent Office to be about 
30,000. It was impossible to foretell what number of those 
would in consequence of the Patents Act work their patents 
in this country. Several applications for revocation for non- 


working in this country were at present before the Comp- 
troller. 

A pispuTEe of long standing as to the site of a proposed 
joint fever hospital for the burghs of Dumfries and Max- 
welltown has been settled. The directors had recently under 
their consideration six sites, and the consent of the Local 


Government Board was obtained to any one of three of 


these—at Parkhead, Calside, and Park. The final vote was 
for Parkhead, which is to cost 1,050/. The erection of the 
hospital is estimated at 6,000I. 

Tue Tottenham District Council have decided to make a 
general district rate of 2s. 9d. in the pound for the half-year. 
This is an increase of 6d. on the last rate, and is due to a 
disallowance of 5,000/. by the Local Government Board on 
over-expenditure on municipal buildings, the necessity for 
paying the bank interest on large overdrafts, and also to the 
Middlesex County Council refusing to pay certain charges 
for main road maintenance. 

THe Hampshire county education committee last week 
adopted a report of the buildings sub-committeé which re- 
commended that a new Council school be erected at 
Lymington at a cost of 2,7831., and that a clerk of the works 
be engaged at 3l. 3s. a week during the time of its erection. 
The buildings sub-committee also proposed erecting a new 
Council school at Stockbridge, at a cost of 3,9681., and to 
engage a clerk of the works at 3l. 3s. a week. This was like- 
wise approved. 

THE works committee of the Aberdeen Harbour Board 
have adopted a proposal to construct a new dock on the 
River Dee at a cost of 85,0007. by means of unemployed 
labour. The entire scheme, which is part of a large project 
for dock extension, will take about three years to carry out. 
It was decided to approach the Local Government Board at 
once with a view of an arrangement being come to to vote a 
sum representing the difference between the value of contract 
and unemployed labour. 


KINNEAR PATENT 
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ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, : 
20 & 21, Tower Street, Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C, 


THe Waterford Bridge Commissioners strongly recom- 
mend the erection of a new free bridge of suitable dimensions 
and character across the River Suir at Waterford. The 
estimated cost of the new bridge is 97,000/., a temporary 
bridge 10,000/., and law and other expenses bring the total 
cost of carrying out the report to 114,500/. The bridge will 
occupy the site of the present wooden structure, and a tem- 


_ porary structure *s therefore necessary. 


Tue British Consul-General in Belgium in his annual 
report details the wages and conditions of labour in that 
country. In the course of it he says that in the majority 
of trades in the town of Ghent the municipal authorities haye 
(in common with all the principal towns of Belgium) fixed 


_a minimum rate of wages :—Roadmakers and navvies, odd. 


to 44d. per hour ; builders and house fitters, 3d. to 44d. ; plas- 
terers and wood-carvers, 43d.; cabinet-makers, 44d.; stone- 


masons, 43d.; mechanics, 4¢d.; decorators, 52d.; printers 


and bookbinders, 3d. to 54d. ; miscellaneous trades—unskilled 
workmen, 34d. ; nut makers and farriers, 4d. ; electricians, 
ironfounders, coppersmiths, &c., 41d. 


Tue Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage 


Board have decided to enter into an agreement with the Aston 
Manor Ccrporation for the supply of electric power for the 
Board’s new pumping station at the Saltley works; and the 
tender of Messrs. Crompton & Co., London, for additional 
plant at the new pumping station, amounting to 796l., was 
accepted. The tender of Messrs. Thomas Lowe & Sons, of 
Burton-on-Trent, amounting to 19,9321. 17s. 8d., for the 
execution of work comprised in the storm-water basin and 
appurtenances at the Saltley works was also accepted. 


Tue Marylebone Borough Council will, at its next meet- 


ing, consider a proposal that for the future the whole of the 
streets in the borough be lighted by electricity. The electric 
supply committee state that the streets can be lit as cheaply 
by electricity as by gas. The consulting engineer has re- 
ported that the whole of the lighting in the streets in the 
borough in which mains are already laid can be done elec- 
trically for 8,650. for the first ten years, as against a charge 
of 8,818/., the cost of the present gas lighting; while after 


f 


ten years the charge for electric lighting will be only about 


8,130/., thus showing a great economy. 
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Some leading Shiah gentlemen of Lucknow have formed 
a committee to take steps for the repair of ancient buildings 
in Lucknow. Some of these are more interesting than 
beautiful. For instance, the report of the Archeological 
Survey of India for 1902-3 records that the Jami Masjid at 
Lucknow was brought into the programme of conservation at 
Lucknow “ rather in the interests of the Mohammedan com- 
munity than of archeology, since the building is of a late 
inferior style and decorated with plaster and paint in 
execrable taste.”’ 

Tue Bradford sewage engineer and the waterworks 
engineer prepared rival schemes for the carriage of Brad- 
ford’s sewage across the River Aire. The * waterworks 
- engineer proposed the construction of a stone and concrete 

aqueduct with a road on top of a circular sewer 7 feet in 
diameter. The cost was estimated at 75,000/. The sewage 
engineer suggested earth embankments with bridges over 
the River Aire and the canal, which would reduce “the cost 
by 30,0007. According to this scheme, the sewage would be 
conveyed i in an open steel trough with a roadway alongside. 
The City Council recommend the Local Government Board 
to adopt the latter scheme. 

Tue Maryport District Council decided in favour of a 
gravitation scheme from Aikon Beck, among the Whin- 
latter Fells, at a special meeting on Friday, and to dupli- 
cate the main and continue pumping water from the Derwent 
at Cockermouth. This will cost about 20,000/., as against 
53,0007. for the gravitation scheme, but the latter would 
have saved 800. to 1,000/. a year on pumping. The engineer 
(Mr. Boyd) and Mr. Eaton (the consulting engineer) recom- 
mended the gravitation scheme. Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board to allow the scheme to be 
pushed on at once. 

Tun report of the Board of Trade to the House of Com- 
mons on the London and District Electricity Supply Bill, 
just issued, suggests that it is a matter for consideration 
whether further protection against competition could not be 
properly given to existing distributors who can show they 
are exercising their powers in their authorised areas with due 

regard to the interests of the public. In respect of the 


supply of energy for power purposes the report questions the 
wisdom of extending the period before which the undertaking 


can be purchased by the London County Council to fifty-two 
years, and suggests that provision should be made, not only 
for compulsory purchase at certain dates, but also for 
enabling the County Council to purchase the undertaking at 
any time by agreement. 


Tue principle on which the Panama Canal Commission 
have by law to deal with competition between American and 
foreign firms in regard to supplies is that to the foreign 
firm’s price they add the amount of duty on the article or 
articles which would be payable under the American tariff. 
If with this addition the foreign firm’s price is still lower 
than the American prices the contract may be awarded, 
although other matters are also taken into consideration, 
such as date of delivery, &c, How discouraging this system 
has been to foreign competitors is shown by the fact that of 
the total value of material and supplies imported by the 
Canal Commission during the year 1907, valued at 
2,282,7261., only 7,115/. represents the value of the importa- 
tions from all foreign countries, mainly from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 


Ture East Sussex education committee have approved a 
report containing recommendations for the protection of the 
Rottingdean Road, which is the outcome of representations 
made by Messrs. Owens & Case, the engineers under whose 
direction ferro-concrete groynes have already been erected for 
the Brighton Sewers Board and one for: the East Sussex 
County Council for the protection of the Roedean ventilating 
shaft and the Rottingdean Road. They state that if defen- 
sive works were commenced next year the road could be 
adequately protected at a reasonable cost. A rough survey of 
the cliff showed them that there had been something like an 
annual recession of 3.4 feet for the last thirteen years. In 
July last they advised the erection of eleven groynes and the 
trimming of ‘the cliff to an even batter, at a cost of 7,3001. 
They now, however, believe that more satisfactory results 
would be obtained from the construction of ten groynes, with 
short lengths of seawall at the most dangerous points, and 
only the overhanging or projecting parts of the cliff to be 
trimmed. The total “estimated cost is 7,2161., and it is this 
alternative scheme that is recommended for the acceptance of 
the Council. 
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Venn. Woop mansion (near Hereford), which was com- 
pletely gutted by fire last year, has been rebuilt from de- 
signs by Messrs. Groome & Bettington, Hereford. Whilst 
the new structure has been remodelled more or less on the 
old lines, the architects have effected many improvements in 
the plan and equipment. The drainage, sanitary fittings, 
lighting, heating, and water supply have been replaced on 
the latest principles, and the decorations are in harmony 
with the architectural style of the building. The contractors 
were Messrs. Bowers & Co., of Hereford. 

SEVERAL of the bridges in Derbyshire will have to be re- 
built... At an inquiry on ‘luesday new bridges were pro- 
posed for Yeomans, Hdale; Watergates, Hope; Cornheys, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith ; Wash, Chapel-en-le-Frith ; Blackbrook, 
Whitehough, Baghouse, and Colinacre, Chapel-en-le-Frith ; 
and it was desired to reconstruct the following :—Crowden 
Upper Booth, and Barber Booth, Edalte; Kilnhill, 
near Bamford; Blackbrook, and Bridge- 


Booth, 
Hope; Shatton, 
holme Green. 
Mr. Lewis WALLER is now presenting at the Lyric 
Theatre a melodrama adapted from the. trench of Faul 
Feval by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, the well-known 


writer, entitled ‘The Duke’s Motto.’’ ‘lhe piece is a pro- 
nounced success, judging from the well-tilled houses, and 
justly so... The part taken by Mr. Lewis Waller is rendered 


in his best style, and, being supported by Miss Valli Valli 
and Miss Sybil Carlisle and an excellent company, there is 
every reason to suppose that the piece will continue to have 
a long run. The play is excellently staged, and, although 
the Ly ric is not one of our newest theatres, it isa comfortable 
one. 

In the Chancery Division Mr. Justice Eve delivered 
judgment last week in the case of Frederick. v. the Bognor 
Water Company. The plaintiff asked for a declaration 
against the Water Company that he was entitled to a supply 
of water for domestic purposes at the ordinary rates in his 
house (a boarding school with accommodation for about forty 
resident pupils), stables, and laundry. The defendants con- 
tended that the house was a dwelling-house, part of which 
the plaintiff used for a business for which water was re- 
quired, and that therefore they were not compelled to supply 


water, otherwise than by agreement.’ His Lordship came to 
the conclusion that the keeping of a boarding school, although 
it involved a using of water for the purposes of the inmates, 
was not carrying on a business for which water was required 
within the section of the Act. He made a declaration that 
the plaintiff was entitled to a supply of water at a rate not 
exceeding that specified in the section. He therefore gave 
judgment in his favour for the amount he had overpaid in 
respect of the water supply, and he also ordered the defen- 
dants to pay the costs. 


In the Hammam or Turkish bath at 76 Jermyn Street, | 
S.W., which our representative was recently privileged to 
inspect through the courtesy of Mr. Garrett, manager of the 
London and Provincial Turkish -Bath Company, Ltd., 
there has been carefully reproduced the various features of 
the ancient Roman bath, which formed one of the most in- 
dispensable necessities of life, and in the construction whereof 
Roman architecture displayed all its riches and peculiari- 
ties, as witnessed by the remarkable remains still extant of 
the Baths of Titus, of Caracalla, and above all of Diocletian. 
The bather enters first of all a large dressing-room (frigi- 
darium), fitted with couches in separate recesses, and from 
thence he passes into the hot rooms (sudarium), of which 
there are four, with temperatures ranging from 140 to 250 
degrees. In due course, and after a sufficient lapse of time, 
entrance is effected to the large domed hall (tepidarium), : 
kept at a temperature of 110 degrees, lined with white 
marble, and in the marble slabs the shampooing art is very: 
efficiently exercised, Below is the douche room, down which 
the bather goes by a flight of marble steps. There are also 
two washing rooms leading out from the central hall, fitted 
with shower baths, &c., and from the smoking-room ascends 
a flight of steps leading to two rooms : above, one being 
fitted with an electric light bath, gymnastic apparatus, &e., 
and the other forming a comfortable apartment. for a long 
rest. Comfort and luxuriousness pervade throughout, and 
the whole of the rooms, which are spacious and lofty, are 
admirably ventilated by means of fans and extractors so as 
to ensure a perpetual current of pure air, while the heating 
is on the most approved principle, and there is an excellent 
installation of the electric light. 


——— 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM, COLCHESTER. 


Ir may be-of interest, says the Essex Weekly News, if we 
briefly recapitulate the various steps which have been taken 
by the committee of visitors and the County Council in ‘this 
matter of the new asylum. In January 1905 the Council 
approved the appointment of the county architect, Mr. F. 
Whitmore, as architect of the new asylum, and authorised 
him to hire offices at Chelmsford, at a rent not exceeding 
45].-a year, to fit up the offices and engage-the necessary archi- 
tectural staff, his remuneration to be 4 per cent. on -the 
accepted -tender, in addition to his travelling expenses. Coun- 
cillor Wilson Marriage suggested that the architect’s tempo- 
rary offices should be at Colchester, but Mr. J. H. Horton 
(then a member of the Council) said they had appointed the 
committee to act, and they should let-them do as they liked. 
The suggestion was greeted with laughter at:the time, but it 
has been acted upon up to the present. ! 

Twelve months elapsed before the next important step was 
announced. In January 1906 the committee of visitors re- 
ported the purchase of 299 acres 0 rood '14 poles, part of the 
Severalls estate at Colchester, for 10,649]. ' At this stage 
Councillor A: W. Kerly complained 'that, although the 
Council had as yet only purchased the site, there ‘was an 
expenditure of 1,500/.:for preliminary expenses j1 and Coun- 
cillor Anderson added that if they went on in. this way it 
would be better to call in an architect on commission. They 
had, he said, to pay the county architect a salary and com- 
mission, and also to furnish him with an elaborate staff with 
unlimited powers, so that the Council could not tell what the 
cost would be. That seemed to him to be a very loose way of 
doing business. ; 

In October 1906 the committee presented plans and work- 
ing drawings for a new asylum, which was estimated to cost 
438,850/., although they proposed only to go on with the main 
block, the estimated cost:of which was 369,627/. The com- 
mittee asked for permission to advertise for tenders for the 
foundations, which the county architect estimated would cost 
25,109). The chairman of the committee, Sir T. Barrett- 
Lennard, explained that no outside opinion had been taken 
as to the plans, but several members had visited other asylums. 
Ultimately the committee were given power to advertise for 
tenders for the foundations and to accept one. 
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A further step was taken by the Council in January 1907, 

when the committee réported that the fencing had been com- 
pleted, at a cost of 41,9871. 6s., and that they had accepted 
a tender for the foundations at 18,9391. They also asked for 
permission to invite fenders for the erection of the ‘super- 
structure and power to accept one of them. Councillor Kerly 
again acted the part of a candid critic, and said the Council 
ought to have some assurance that in future the accounts would 
appear in the reports, so that the members would know what 
was going to be proposed. Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard pro- 
mised that the committee would try in future to make the 
reports clearer. The clause referring to the superstructure 
was withdrawn, and the rest of the report was adopted. 
_ The Home Secretary not having sanctioned the plans for 
the superstructure, the matter was hung up for six months ; 
but at the October meeting of the Council last year the com- 
mittee reported that the Home Secretary had approved the 
plans, the cost of the superstructure being estimated at 
270,2591. The committee were given power to advertise for 
tenders and to accept one. It was also stated at this meeting 
that the estimated cost of the whole work was 303,5391. 

The figures we have quoted are really very puzzling. For 
instance, the work which in October 1906 was estimated to 
cost 369,6271., was estimated in October 1907 to cost 303,539/. 
The foundations were estimated to cost 25,109/., but the con- 
tract was accepted at 18,9391. ; and for the superstructure, 
which a year ago was estimated to cost 270,259/., a tender has 
been accepted at 191,545/. 

And all the way through, it will be observed, the County 
Council has delegated its authority to the committee as regards 
the important business of accepting the. tenders. 


GLASGOW WATER SUPPLY. 


A report was lately prepared by Mr. J. R. Sutherland, the 
water engineer, as to what action should be taken to enable 
the Corporation to furnish a constant supply of water for 
domestic purposes to all districts within the compulsory 
area of supply. The whole operations could be carried out 
in three years from the commencement of the work. The 
portions relating to Springburn and to the south side dis- 
tricts could each be finished within twelve or fifteen months. 
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Mr. Sutherland estimates the cost at 285,2501., of which 
18,5001. is for the Springburn pumping station, 4,000. for 
the Gilshochill pumping station, 9,3301. for the Mount 
Florida mains, 141,000/. for the east main, 111,820]. for the 
west main, and 6001. for wayleave. 

The committee recommend that Mr. Sutherland’s pro- 
posals be generally approved ; that he be instructed to enter 
into negotiations with the railway companies and other pro- 
prietors for wayleaves ; to have the necessary specifications 
prepared, and to proceed as soon as possible, after tenders 
have been accepted, with laying the new mains and with the 
proposed additions to the Springburn pumping station ; that 
it be remitted to two members of the committee and the 
engineer to visit the pumping stations of other water under- 
takers, and to report as to the method which should be 
adopted for Gilshochill; that as the borrowing powers of 
the Corporation under the Water Acts are sufficient to meet 
the greater part of the estimated cost of the proposed works 
it is unnecessary to make any application to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for fresh borrowing powers; and that, 
having regard to the proposal to lay duplicate distributing 
pipes (one for gravitation water and the other for pumped 
water) in certain streets in Springburn, the town clerk be 
instructed to report whether or not it will be necessary to 
obtain Parliamentary powers to compel owners of property 
which can be adequately served only by taking a supply of 
pumped water for certain flats, to fit up in such properties 
the requisite additional private service pipe from the public 
main distributing pumped water, 


THE 


EGYPTIAN LATTICE WORK. 


In a lecture at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, Colonel F. S. 
Leshe explained that the Arabic word ‘‘ Meshrebiyeh’’ was 
used to denote the turned lattice work found in Egypt, but 
that Meshrebiyeh was the octagonal projection which was 
the usual adjunct of a latticed window, and was such a 
characteristic feature that the expression was applied by 
Europeans to all turned work, and was similarly applied by 
the natives. Two derivations had been suggested. One was 
from ‘‘shirib,’’ to drink, which, with the prefix and suffix, 
was supposed to mean ‘‘the drinking place,’’ as it was 
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the custom to place the porous earthenware water-bottles in 
these projections to cool the water by evaporation. But the 
second derivation from Justice Scott’s vocabulary was the 
more probable. He supposed it to be from ‘‘ Mushraf,’’ 
which meant ‘ projecting from,’’ and with the suffix it be- 
came ‘‘ Mushrafiyeh,’’ or ‘‘ something projecting,’’ being 
subsequently corrupted to ‘‘ Mushrabiyeh.’’ The turners 
were not corporate as our guilds were, but formed more of a 
trade union, the practice of the craft being transmitted from 
father to son, or from father to nephew, and perhaps also 
There 
was good reason to suppose that the turners were of mixed 
Coptic descent ; they had most of the racial peculiarities of 
that people, though they were now Mahomedans, and did not 
wear the distinctive Coptic costume. R. 8S. Poole stated that 
no existing example of external work was probably older 
than the seventeenth century, the nature of the material 
and its combination in small parts not tending to per- 
manence. There was too constant destruction by fire. For- 
tunately, however, there were examples of internal work in 
existence which carried us back several centuries further 
than the eighteenth century. In the South Kensington 
Museum was a fine specimen belonging to the fifteenth 
century, and in the enclosure of Kalaim’s tomb there was 
another example which belonged to the thirteenth century. 
The geographical range of the art was very limited. Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Rosetta were the only towns in Egypt 
where any considerable quantity of the work could be found 
at the present time. 


Amone the heroic actions passed unsung are the daily 
sacrifices made by parents of limited means to give a good 
education to their children so as to launch them into the fray 
That stern call of duty 
should in future prove less exacting to those who profit by 
a scheme of the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. Under 


| the new system a parent or guardian commences to pay 


small annual premiums in the early years of the child’s life, 
so that the annuity eventually pays the whole or part of 
school and college fees, together with the cost of maintenance. 
In the event of the child’s death the premiums are all repaid. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Owr LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of wmterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LHGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E,C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. se 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The authors of signed articles and papers ead in pubhie must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


. TENDERS, ETC. 

*. As great disappointment rs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this. description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BuackPoon.—-Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on apph- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Pontrrract.—Nov. 25,—The Governors of the Pontefract 
Secondary school (girls) invite architects having offices with- 
in the administrative area of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council to submit designs and estimates for a 
Secondary school for girls to be erected in the Park, Ponte- 
fract, 3 acres in extent, at a cost of about 5,250/. (for the 
buildings only). Premiums of 30/., 20/., and 10I. are offered. 
Deposit 11. 1s. Designs to be submitted not later than 
January 11 to Mr. C. Lowden, secretary, Ropergate, Ponte- 
fract. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Nov. 14.—The education committee invite 
architects resident in Cumberland since January 1907 to~ 
submit designs (sketch plans only) and estimates for elemen- - 
tary school and caretaker’s cottage (500 mixed and 200 
infants). Plan and conditions from Mr. W. D. P. Field, 
Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WuuirrrincHam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100I., 50. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Amprrcats.—Noy. 18.—For building a small two-arched 
brick bridge at Oakerthorpe, Derbyshire. Mr. J. W. Horton, 
county surveyor, County Offices, Derby. 

Avustwicx.—Nov. 30.—For rebuilding latrines at Aust- 
wick school, and connecting same with main drainage. Mr. 
James Capstick, The Nook, Austwick, near Lancaster. 

Barnet.—Nov. 17.—For erection of extensions to girls’ 
Grammar school, Barnet, Herts. Deposit 51. Mr. John 
Ladds, architect, 93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, N. 

Barrow-1n-FurngEss.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and 
additions to Oxford Street infants’ school. The Borough 
Engineer’s office. 

Barrow-tn-Furness.—Novy. 18.—For erection of a laun- 
dry at the workhouse at Roose. Separate tenders are also 
invited for an engine, boiler and other new machinery and 
fixing existing machinery in connection with new laundry. 
Mr. Henry T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., Cornwallis Street, 
Barrow. 

Betrast.—Nov. 16.—For building Moravian Church, 
Cliftonville. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. St. John Phillips, 
A.R.I.B.A., 16 Donegall Square South, Belfast. 

BRACEBRIDGE.—Noy. 14.—For additions to Bracebridge 
girls’ school, near Lincoln. Deposit 11. The County Sur- 
veyor, 53 High Street, Grantham. 

.  Braprorp.—Novy. 17.—For work in extension of laundry 
at City Hospital, Leeds Road. The City Architect, Whitaker 
Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

Braprorp.—Nov. 17.—For erection of superstructure of 
five blocks of tenement dwellings, Longlands district. The 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- 
ford. 

BraMiry.—Nov. 14.—For slater’s, plumber’s, plasterer’s, 
and painter’s works in two houses at Bramley, Leeds. Mr. 
John A. Webster, architect, 2 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

Brentwoop.—Nov. 14.—For erection of central kitchen, 
&c., at Brentwood Asylum, Essex. Deposit 51. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, county architect, 73 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

BricHouse.—Nov. 14.—For construction of hollow 
engine-room floor, 54 feet by 30 feet, in ferro-concrete. Mr. 


S. S. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- 
house, Yorks. 


BricHousr.—Nov. 14.—For erection of electric trans- 
forming station on Sand Wharf, Huddersheld Road. Mr. 
S. S. Haywood, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Brig- 
house, Yorks. 

Bususury.—Nov. 14.—For erection of Council school 
for about 380 children in Bushbury Lane, Bushbury, South 
Staffs. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of 
education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

CueLMsrorp.—Noy. 17.—For erection of cowshed (brick, 
and slated roof), 81 feet by 63 feet, to accommodate eighty- 
four cows, and construction of roof over auction ring in the 
cattle market. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Surveyor’s 
office, 16 London Road. 

CuEster.—Nov. 18.—For two elementary schools for 200 
and 660 children in Egerton Street and Cherry Grove, 
Boughton, Chester, for the City Council. Plans and specifi- 
cations can be seen, on deposit of 11., at the offices of the 
architects, viz. Mr. W. T. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., 88 Fore- 
gate Street, and Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, 6 Abbey 
Square, Chester. 

CockErMouTH.—Nov. 16.—For erection of two cottage 
houses in Waterloo Street. Mr. Thomas Mason, 74 Main 
Street, Cockermouth. ; 

Dariincton.—Novy. 25.—For the following trades in con- 
nection with erection of locomotive-works, Stooperdale, Dar- 
lington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company :—Exca- 
vator, bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, glazier and gasfitter, painter. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 

DarweEn.—Nov. 18.—For erection of elementary school to 
accommodate 510 children. Mr. R. W. Smith-Saville, 
borough engineer and surveyor to the education committee, 
Municipal Offices, Darwen, Lanes. 


Dawson Cottrery (DurHAm).—Nov. 17.—For erection of 
Council school at Dawson Colliery, near Seaham Harbour, 
for about 900 scholars. Mr. J. Eltringham, architect, 11 
John Street, Sunderland. 

DunHamM Massry (Cursurre).—Nov. 30.—For proposed 
isolation hospital to be erected in Sunderland Road, for the 
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Altrincham Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W. S. Stokoe, clerk, Town Hall, Altrincham. 


Eeremont.—Novy. 18.—For erection of loose boxes, &c., 
at Southam Farm, Bigrigg, Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. 
Usher, Southam Farm, Bigrigg. 


EnFieLp.—Dec. 15.—For erection of infants’ department, 
with central hall, at Southbury Road schools, Ponders End, 
and additions to existing buildings. Deposit 3]. 3s. Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

FramporovucH.—Noy. 16.—For erection of slaughter- 
house, stables, &c., and alterations to shop, for Mr. R. 

_ Coates, at Flamborough, Yorks. Mr. C. F. Johnson, archi- 
tect, Westgate, Bridlington. 

Fiertwoop.—Nov. 16.—For inside renovation of Fleet- 
wood Milton Street and Cleveleys Beach Road new Council 
schools. Mr. H. Stonestreet, clerk, Education Offices, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs. 


Frome (Somerset).—Nov. 21.—For additions and altera- 
tions at Frome Milk Street Council school. Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, Bruton. 


GREENHITHE (Kent).—Nov. 30.—For erection of twenty 
cottages. Mr. H. Stevens, secretary, Dartford and District 
Co-operative Building Society, Dartford. 


GuitpFrorD.—Nov. 21.—For erecting a block of cence 
in the grounds of the workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 


Hererorp.—Nov. 26.—For erection and completion of 
mortuary chapel at the Cemetery, Westfaling Street. De- 
posit 1/1. ls. Mr. John Parker, city surveyor, Hereford. 


Huti.—Nov. 17.—For alteration and additions to Craven 
Street school. Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


Hoyiake.—Nov. 26.—For erection of higher elementary 
school at Hoylake, Cheshire. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Edmund 
Ware, architect, 20 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Iretanp.—Nov. 16.—For new schoolhouse at Drumaghlis 
National school. Mr. John M. Robert, J.P., Rademon, 
Crossgar, or 15 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


IrneLaNnp.—Noyv. 16.—For building eighteen single and 
seven double labourers’ cottages, for the Tobercurry Rural 
District Council. Payment 5s. The Clerk to the Rural 
District Council. 

Lerps.—Noy. 18.—For work required in erection of fire- 
men’s dwellings and hose tower in Park Street. Deposit 
1l. 1s. Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Yorkshire Post 
Chambers, 53 Albion Street. 

Lryton.—Nov. 24.—For cleansing, painting, and repairs 
to two schools during Christmas vacation. Deposit 11. Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, H.C, 

Lryton.—Nov. 28.—For extension of town hall. Deposit 
5l. Mr. William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch: Street, 
B.C. 

Lryton.—Nov. 24.—For constructing 5 feet, 4 feet, and 
5 feet brick culvert from the sewage disposal works to junc- 
tion of High Road, Leyton, and Sidmouth Road, a distance 
of about 660 yards. Mr. William Dawson, M.1.C.E., sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

Leyton.—Nov. 21.—For erection of Sybourn Street 
Council schools. Deposit 51. Mr. William Jacques, 2 Fen 
Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of bathroom at Stepney 
Union workhouse, St. Leonard’s Street, Bromley-by-Bow, 
K. Mr, T. G. Stacey, clerk, Barnes Street, Stepney, Lon- 
don, KE. 

Lowestort.—Nov. 14.—For new secondary school (ac- 
commodation 300). Deposit ‘1J. 1s. Mr. R. Beattie 
Nicholson, town clerk, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 

Luron.—Nov. 23.—For erection of a block of buildings 
for aged men, and for alterations and additions to male sick 
wards at the workhouse, Dunstable Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. Gotch & Sanders, architects, 55 George Street, 
Luton. 

Mancuester.—Nov. 17.—For structural alterations and 
additions required at the tramways depét, Hyde Road, 
Ardwick. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. M. M‘Elroy, general 
manager, Tramways Department, 35 Piccadilly, Man- 
chester, 

MancuEsTEeR.—Nov. 24.—For erection of women’s lodg- 
ing house, Corporation Street. Deposit 20. 2s. The City 
Architect, Town Hall. 


ELECTRIC |“ Vouisiana |Glazed 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. Bricks. 


A SUPERIOR, 


HORTICULTURAL 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
or New Orleans. 
AGENTS: 
CuuRcHILL & Smr for London, East Coast and 


FINEST «« HYDRO” MADE. South of Bristol Channel. 


Smita & TyreER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 


MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
-~— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


ig essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


|French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, | v2 2s eee a Cat’s Eve Glass” 
MOTHERWELL. Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


CATALOGUES FREE. Sor a Registered Markk ————— 
TT RTA CREA CAE OI ST "3 — 
« - THE... The 
Sge 9 > e s 
Tel. No, 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘ Pavissemus,” London. British Traders Association. BEST GLASS & 
WM. SALTE R, EDWARDS & CO., For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades, for 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; eo 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. = DOOR PANELS 
ion of £1 1s, les th ‘ 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. | to siatus Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in Euglena | YLNDOW SCREENS 
Asphalters to HLM. Government, The Admiraity, || s24 Wales, re.ot Commission, and to any rexitered inicio | FANLIGHTS 
War Office, &c., é&c. Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, &e. &e. &e. 


Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, | 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


a AAAS EN ESAA SITE AN Cat AEN i SO LEO GL Se MLSE EE IEE ARE ADE LETS EER SEED NRE BEE BREE BEELER NE AEE 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. ......... 
(Pen x RE DS EE BS oS 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. Sénd tor 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. BRILLIANT 


NIGHT AND DAY 


LouiSwetay 


Samples 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


a icdatateraekion MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CO., 


Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
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Marspren.—Noyv. 23.—For erection of school at Marsden, 
near Huddersfield. Deposit 11. My. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Nanrwicu.—Noy. 18.—For additions and alterations at 
police station at Nantwich, Cheshire. Deposit 11. Mr. H. 
Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Chester. 

NewcastLE-oN-Tyne.—Novy. 26.—For enlargement of head 
post-office. Deposit 1l. ls. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, 8.W. 

NorrHampron.—Nov. 145,—For building isolation hospi- 
tal at Berrywood Asylum. Mr. Christopher A. Markham, 
clerk to the visiting committee, 1 Guildhall Road, North- 
ainpton. 

Nungaton.—Nov. 14.—For erection of Council school, on 
the central hall system, to accommodate 780 children, at 
Chilvers Coton. Mr. E. EH. Shepherd, architect, Nuneaton. 


Orv Hirt (Srarrs.).—Nov 18.—For erection of public 
libraries at Ross Road, Black Heath, Rowley Regis, and 
Dudley Road, Tividale. Deposit 11. each, Mr. Daniel 
Wright, clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 


OVENDEN.—Nov. 23.—For mason’s, joiner’s, concretor’s, 
asphalter’s, slater’s, plumber’s, painter’s, and steel and iron 
work required in additions to works at Ovenden, near 
Halifax. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.I., & Graham 
Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., architects, Halifax. 


Preston.—Nov. 17.—For erection of school buildings in 
Deepdale Road and St. Stephen’s Road. Deposit 2l. Qs. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


REaDING.—Nov. 18.—For alterations and additions to the 
workhouse. The Master of the Workhouse. 


ScoTLanD.—Nov. 20.—For erection of fire-engine station 
at Banchory. Mr. J. Merson, town clerk, High Street, 
Banchory. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 16.—For erection of lodge and con- 
veniences at Whiteley Woods. City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 

Starncross (Yorks).—Nov. 17.—For repair to police- 
constable’s house at Staincross. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


TRAWDEN,—Nov, 27.—For erection of elementary school 
for 710 children at Trawden, near Colne, Lancashire. 
Deposit 21. Mr, Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

TRESADDERNE.—Noy. 21.—Foy erection of wain house at 
Tresadderne, in the parish of Ruan Major. The Farm 
House, Tresadderne, Cornwall. 

Wates.—Nov. 14.—For erection of residence with out- 
buildings, &c., in Lan Wood, Pontypridd. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. W. Morgan Lewis & T. Naunton Morgan, architects 
and surveyors, Pontypridd and Tonypandy, and 12 Edward 
Terrace, Cardiff. : 

Watrs.—Nov. 14.—For repairing, papering, painting, 
&c., the Market Tavern Hotel, Blaenavon; Queen Victoria 
Hotel, Rhymney ; Old Tanyard Inn, Merthyr; Royal Arms, — 


Pontywain. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

Watrs.—Nov. 16.—For erection of boundary walls and 
iron railings at Pontygof boys’ Council school, and asphalt- 
ing new playground there. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, 
Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Wates.—-Noy. 18.—For building church at Cynllwyn-du, 
Tylorstown. Deposit 2/1. 2s. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 
F.R.1I.B.A., architect, 21 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Watrs.—Noy. 23.—F or erection of shop premises at Tai- 
bach Lane, Pentrebach. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect 
and surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil, 

Wates.—Noy. 23.—-For erection of intermediate school: 
at Ystradgynlais to accommodate 120 children. Deposit 
Lies: Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Chambers, 
Neath. 

Watzs.—Noy. 25.—For erection of fifteen or more houses 
at Twynyrodyn. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and surveyor, 
Express Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 27.—For erection of additional pavilion 
together with other work at Mardy isolation hospital, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 30.—For erection of forty-seven houses and 
formation of new roads and drainage work in connection 
therewith at Aberfan. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and 


surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Lithographers 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 


& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


“Photo, London.’ ~ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & co., Ltd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London,” 4. 


———————— 
— 


| 


(i 
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HT 


FRED‘ BRABYSCD “4 


‘il 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


‘YIllastrated Sheet, 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 
SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


especially for Bills of Quantities, &c. LIGHTNING 
| 4&5 EAST HARDING ST., CONDUCTORS. | LAUNDRY 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co.| 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoreo 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD.,|: 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 5 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE :-9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


Ornamental Brackeh 


Art Metal Work of all Kinds 


WITCHELL& C2 
56 LUDGATE HILL,LONOON e. 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, — 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. |} 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


* Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns: 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop» 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


AND 


Electric Bells 


*SYUBY, [BOLIpUAD 


ag. FITZROY WORKS» 
45210364 Euston R2 
Y ONDON, 


showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


J21BAA JOP] 94} JO Ssa9npOjjUy [eUIS{10 oR 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham, 
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Wartpy.—Noy. 13.—For erection of proposed schools, 


Abbey Road, Warley, Oldbury. Mr. Sydney Vernon, TENDERS. 
secretary, Public Buildings, Oldbury. a 
West Ham.—Nov. 24.—For construction of underground : BRANDON, : 
convenience, Becton Road, Canning Town, E. Deposit 1. | For diversion of Alan Waters (exclusive of pace At On: 
Mr. John G, Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West Beavis & Clark. : : ‘ ‘ fg 30 
Ham, E. Manners ; ; 2 : : : 129 0 0 
Yeapon.—Noy. 16.—For erection of cookery-room at Carrick 2 ; ; ; peg.) 0 
South View provided school, Yeadon, Yorks. Deposit 11. I. & R. Wood ; : : : ‘ ; 11) Dist 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, MacNay & Son. : : : 92:10 0 
Wakefield. Watton, Crook (accepted) ; ; ? : 7S Die 0 
: _BRIXWORTH. 

j A sprcraL meeting of the Louth Town Council was held | For erection of bakery for the Provident Co-operative Society. 
te consider a new scheme of drainage, presented by the Mr. A. H. Watstneuam, architect, Manchester. 
sanitary committee. The committee reported that they had Loach , . ; : : : . . £52916 9 
had before them both Mr. Latham’s and Mr. Walker’s Hawtin F : } . : , ; 474 0:0 
schemes, also correspondence from the Lindsey. County Shurman & Son . : : Ahaae : 468 2 0 
Council, and recommended the Council to adopt that of Mr. Webster f ; f ; ’ : 455 0 0 
Latham, and to obtain the sanction of the Local Govern- Goodman & Murkett j é , ’ 439 0 0 
ment Board to borrow a sum not exceeding 18,0007. for the Chown . : ; ; ; . ; ' 438 9 0 
purpose of carrying out the scheme. At present all the Crane . } : ; : é ; 437 13 0 
sewage is discharged into the River Lud, and this has caused Puryer : : ; : : : ; 437 10 O 
objections to be laid by various authorities. The scheme Brown . ; ; f ; ? ‘ ; 403 0 O 
prepared by Mr. Latham provides for the conveyance of the Robinson : } ; 393 0 0 
town sewage to land situate between Alvingham and North GREEN, Northampton (accepted) . ; ; 397 0 0 
Cockerington, where it will be treated in tanks, and the 
effluent discharged into the River Lud. Only storm water CHIPPING NORTON. 
will be permitted to enter the stream before treatment. The | For alterations and extension of the Co-operative Society’s 
resolution put forward by the sanitary committee was carried premises. My, A, E, Auten, architect, Banbury. 
after considerable discussion, and an amendment recom- Sharman : : F : : : . £445 0 0 
mending the acceptance of a scheme costing 14,6801. was Burden . ‘ 590 0 0 
rejected. Lewis, Chipping } Norton (accepted) i : 337 0 0 

Tue Liverpool City Council have agreed that, having 
regard to the large amount of electricity now being consumed EASTBOURNE. 
for lighting purposes in the buildings under the control of | For alterations and additions to No. 1 Church Street. Mr. 
the various committees of the Corporation, the finance com- W. CuarMan Fietp, borough architect. 
mittee be instructed to consider and report as to the desir- Martin . 5 : : 5 . #£069° 0.0 
ability of appointing an electrician to periodically examine Peerless, Dennis & Co. . ‘ : : A 967 0 0 
and report on the installation and fittings, and that the com- Dunlop . : ; ; : : ; 927° 07 0 

“mittees contribute to his wages in proportion to the amount Rolf : 4 : : : ; J , 908 O 0 
of electricity consumed in the various departments under their Stanbridge . ; 2 : ; : 830 0 0 
control respectively. Hooxnam (accepte d) ; ; : : : 795 0 0 


BOX GROUND. qs 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, } 
WESTW 


te» WATERPROOFING, OOD GROUND. 
T. 
ns a a RETEARE LAN ics, 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR HARDENING 
| & PRESERVING ict | 

BRADFORD, : 2. D. 
“GER, Westbou cure > Park. HEAD OFFICES:- Yano, BATFE. TIVEREDOE BUILDINGS, 


NGE St, EAST, 
132. Grosvenor Rona: 


MANCHESTER — 
6 Pimlico. TRAFFORD PARK. 4. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Has been before the trade some years, 


| W ast and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
S A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, 


““GoLD MEDAL 
“ AWARDED 189G 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


ate JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATING 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. LOHR, €&ngineer. 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. "722 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
= te WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards BXOLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. = - Established 1870. 
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EASTLEIGH. LONDON-~-continued. 

For erection of Council school at Derby Road. For the reconstruction of the bridge carrying Mare Street, 

McCarruy Firt (accepted) : : . £4,868 0 0 Hackney, over the Regent’s Canal, in connection with 
FAIRMILEHEAD. the electrification of the Whitechapel Road to Stamford 

For constructing clear-water tank, settling-tanks, filter and Hill tramways. 
meter houses, and providing, laying and jointing cast- Mowlem & Co. . tale! 1 , . £5,000 0 0 
iron pipes. Mr. W. A. Tarr, engineer, 724 George Street, Westminster Construction Co. . ; : 4,960 14 1 
Edinburgh. Cochrane & Sons : ; : oe 4,833 8 5 
Dobson : P : : : : | £12°656 11559 Heenan & Froude : j ; , ; 4,652 2 11 
Black & Sons . : ‘ : ‘ 12,466 6 3 Handyside & Co. ; : - ee ; 4,566 14 1 
Wappetut & Son, Edinburgh (accepted) . 12,075 19 11 ae & Sons . e : : i , ak 3 7 
LITTLEHAMPTON. leveland Bridge and Engineering Co... ; 

For pare works in various streets. Mr. H. Howarp, sur- nee es dames! ne = 2 
Toe . ; ; 1 £1,139 14 5 For enlargement of the Gloucester Road school for mentally 
Pierce 4 ; s : : : : 924 2 10 defective children (Camberwell) by twenty places. 
McKellar . : ; ; ; ; 923 0 0 Parker : ; ; : : , . 22,015 158 
Thacker & Co. . ; : : : : 854 15 0 Downs : ; : , , ; : 1,943 0 0 
Grounds & Newton . ; : : : 829 16 9 Triggs ; , ! ; : , : 1,786 0 0 
Smith f : : : . 3 i 829 10 6 Garrett & Son . J : ‘ 2 ; 1,716 056 
Linfield & Sons . : 5 ‘ : : 816 14 2 Galbraith Bros. . F : 3 : : 1,705 9 10 
Till aan : : * : : : : S102 2 2 Akers & Co. : ; ; 5 : : 1,675" 030 
Ho.tanp, Littlehampton (accepted) . ; 816 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood : : A : 1,666 0 0 

“ Loxpox. er 

For the enlargement of the Mansfield Road school (St.: 7 & C. Bowyer (recommended ; J ; 1,549 00 

Pancras) by 394 places and the erection of a manual Estimate of architect (education) ; 1,740 0 0 

training centre. 
Parsons . ; : ; : ; . £9,051 0 0 For the provision of conveniences and shelter at Eltham Park. 
Symes 5 ; : ee eek : 3 8,983 0 0 Bickerton . ; : : : : . 21,0397 0 
Roberts & Co. . , : : : : 8,917 15 0 Douglass : : ; j ; ‘ : 969 0 0 
Whitehead & Co. ; ‘ : ; 3 8,910 0 O Cole . . : : ; . : ; 955 0 0 
Godson & Sons . ; : 4 : ; 8,794 0 0 Jarvis & Sons. : : é ‘ ‘ 898 0 0. 
Leng . ; : : : : : : 8,716 0 0 Lole & Co. . ‘ : 3 ; ; : 879 0 0 
Treasure & Son . ‘ : ‘ ; i 8,602 0 0 Gunning & Sons. : : E : : 820 0 0 
F.&T, Thorne . ; : ; ; : 8,599 .0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . ' F ; , 797 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . : : : : : 8,594 0 0 Price . : ! : : : } ; 197. 0 0 
Chessum & Sons . : ' : : P 8,590 14 4 Wallis & Sons . : : - A : 792.0 O 
Lawrance & Sons , 5 ; : . 8,561 0 0 Jennings. 4 ; ; : : : 760 +08 
J. & M. Patrick (recommended) F 5 8,412 0 0 Nightingale ; : : é : : 755 0 0 
Akers & Co. é : : : : : 30670 =:0 Pollock : : : : : : : 750 0 0 
Estimate of architect (education) . i SOl7e7 00 Lowe & Co. (recommended) : ‘ . 698 0 0 


CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Wop BLOCK F_@RINGePAVING)Z % 


ict CLASSJOINERYe Moutpiyg 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. : 


ml 
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“GRIGGS” N° 1 

LOUGHBORO’, G.P.O. tee 2 if 
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Re 


|BARRETT & CO.,Ltd. «ce, ‘Builders of the 
205 Woodstock Rd., <itec-=>-qe BELFAST ROOF. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


ie ill 
AAASAAAA 
AA 
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BELFAST. 


(Late of 24 Austin StREET.) a ;, - ee “ PURLINS, BELFAST,” 


Telegrams : 


| | 
GAVALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 


a SS 

A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT,” will to 

forwarded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. — 
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LONDON —continued. | LONDON—continued. 
For erection on the Dingle Lane site, Poplar, of a public For erection of a combined special school on the Farrance 
elementary school to accommodate 740 children. Street site, Limehouse, for the accommodation of eighty 
Parker é ; y : ‘ . £17,907 19 8 mentally defective and sixty physically defective chil- 
Appleby & Song : ; : : j 14,935 0 0 : dren. 
eed & Co. . f } i ; ; 14,876 0 0 Garrett & Son. ; ‘ F : Peawi.eoo, UO 
Wall : f ; ; ; ; ; 14,788 11 9 Johnson & Co. . E 3 ; F : Tiid0isi A0Y MY) 
Symes ‘ 2 i ; ‘ : 14,631 079 Harris . . . . . . . 7,062 0 0 
J.& M. atock ; : : : ; 14,488 0 0 Wall . : : ° ; : : 6,870 15 1 
Perry & Co. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4 ’ 14,116 0 0 J.& M. Patrick . : : : : : 6,806 0 0 
Godson & Sons . ; 3 : : 14,004 0 0 Downs : . : : : 6,795 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; - 2 13,765 0 O Munday & Sons. ; ; ; ; : : 6,732 15 8 
Treasure & Son ‘ ; : ; d . 13,718 0 0 Grover & Son : O : 3 5 6,731 0 0 
Leng ; : ; ; ; 13.592 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham : ; : ; 6,725 0 0 
Mttiecsons). gs, 542 0 | CPerry@ Co 2, 6,682 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons. , : : 13,461 0 0 Appleby & Sons . , : . 6,572 0 0 
Kirk & Randall. Me 1,230 0.0, | EO Ts Thorne) eae ate ee ee cee Cenc 
J.&C. Bowyer (recommended) . ? 4 12,948 0 0 Symes ; : : : 6,407 0 0 
Estimate of architect (education) . ; 13,696 0 0 T Holliday 7 Greenwood ; ; ; ; ee 4 : 
For erection of a school for sixty mentally defective elder boys a ree a TeGt a ae PS an ; Siem 0 0 
on the Carter Street site, Mile End. Winlliaeee Sone ; : { 6,274 0 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. . . . . . £3,795 0 0 Lawrance & Sons : . ‘ 6.2728 GeO 
Perry & Co. ; ; ‘ : ; 5,562 0 0 Leng (recommended) . : 62575, Oro 
Kent . : : : 3 , : ; 5,505 0 0 Estimate of architect (education) ; j 6,345 0 0 
Stevens & Sons : : ; : ; : 3,456 0 0 For drainage work at the cattle market, Deptford. ° 
Renee ee ; : ; : : : ae aD : Mowlem & Co. . : : : , 1655 404.0 
oe a a et Killby & Gayford MA “an ae Se both Oe 0 
Eos & Pe ios Or 0 Foster & Dicksee 27" 05, “Wy » Wivutt es et e410 ORO 
F. & T. Thorne (recom mended) . : ; 3,111 0 0 ete ate ; ; ; ‘ : ; sand the 
Munday & Son . : , ; ; : 1,095 0 0 
Estimate of architect (education) ; : 5,292 0 0 aie ee 1060 0 0 
For the construction of subways for pedestrians from the Sheffield Bros. . > 1,007, 07 0 
north-west corner of Blackfriars Bridge to Queen Vic- Chessum & Sons . : ; 992 0 0 
toria Street, with spurs to railway station and opposite JENNINGS, Lr. (accepted) . : : : 878 0 
pavement. For maintenance of carriageway and footway of London 
Scott & Middleton. : ; : eee 15,0507 © 6 Bridge for three years. 
Aird & Sons. : : : : s 13,800 6 8 Wimpey & Co. . ; : , ; We i L,d05 OO 
Price & Reeves . : : ; Z : 13,352 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . ; ; : q 1627 Oe UlnU 
Mowlem & Co. . : ‘ , . , 15,120" 0~ 0 Muirhead & Co. . : 5 , f i185 8080 
Mitchell Bros. . : : ; ; 19667 6 Anderson . : . . 975 0 O 
PrErRy & Co. (accepted) : ; F : Bieter 0) 0, Mowtem & Co. (acee ted) . : ; : Theis)» 
I 


[ADAMANTINE NE PLASTER cfmats.;: 
"Rirepsoofk and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 80 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Usedon Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


ony makers or G. MI. RESTALL & SON, {222277 SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM, 


all above— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘* PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


ERNEST MILNER, fe Gorm m 
Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &e. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr, Milner, 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH. S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterseas 
Leanne 


Wo DUNCAN TUCKER & SUNS, Lp 


szet TOTTENHAM. N. “itis 
TOTTENHAM. 2 LON BON 


J roy N ERY 5F EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OULDINGS twat oesicn 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the erection near the bathing lake at Victoria Park of a Croft. 
buildi to provide shelter for bathers and accommoda- Pedrette : : ‘ . . : 945 0 0 
OR UET OSes Teli ht Champniss & Co. : : : : ; 888 15° 8 
tion for the storage of model yachts. Wi Baki) i 883 0 0 
Robey (esis ee ee ay RBS SOO Meo | ln 857 0 0 
Brown Bros. csc.) WEB! cy Sy) 50. A> ogee ee eo BOD W.dcCoirench, . > >) 816 3 11 
Woollaston & Co. . : : : ‘ ; 248 0 0 Brummell . We ae 802 10 0 
Griggs & Son . ; 5 ; ¢ , D090 Ono M. AC RHODES, , Chiswick (accepted) Wag 642 12 6 
Hacelsior ; 
espe on ae sad Co eels ali 5 f j.&W.Drake. .. 
Squire & Toate : 3 : : pai ; 915 0 0 
Wallis & Sons. ss 8 os BAO DO Champniss& Co. «nn 878 7 4 
Webster & Son 2. ie oe ele ae Mowleom & Co. . «0 849 0 0 
Pasterfield & English . : : é : PASS (9) W.E. Rhodes . : ‘ 4 : : 841 0 0 
Caines: es Son . A : 4 : A PAW! (0) (0) W.& C. French . - c : ; E 805 15 7 
Newell & Tasty : ; : : ; 202 50 30: M. N. Ruovzs, C hiswick (accepted) . i 606 3 4 
Barker tar : ‘ : ; : ¥ 198 0 0O i Atlas. 
Barker & Oo. 05 b. 1 =) Ee am a Pedrette . .. .) 2) 915 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . : ; 2 : 189 0 0O Champniss & Co, : . . : : 886 6 0 
A. & F. Polden (recommended) i. US ER BeReO RED W. i, Rhodes . >.) “1, Se 841 0 0 
Salas SACO. : : : ; : 857 0 0 
For the supply of 100,000 jarrah wood blocks required for . & C. French . ; ; E ; ; 810 19 9 
use in the London County Council tramways depart- WSaiee P : 792 0 6 
ment. M. N. Ruopgs, Chiswick (accepted) . : 6110) Ye 
Tmprevad aViocd (arcane £0 peek For the erection of conveniences for women at Hackney Downs 
l | ; Bul swe 
Griffiths & Co, ; ; ; : P TOV 6 0 Groce 8S 388 0 0 
Acme Flooring and Paving Ce ; : IMG) ey 10) lee i. : ; : ; ; ; : 375 0 0 
Mitiars’ Karer anp Tarrant Company (1902) Sh aa : i ; ; : 
(accepted) . 102 6 Bickerton : 4 : : é : ; 5/0 OnRe 
Harding & Son . 3 : O21 ee 
For making-up Riverview Grove, Chiswick. Mr. E. Wi111s, Barker & Co., Ltd. (recom mended) . i 507 0.8 
engineer. ST. ALBANS. 
Victoria stone. For road works in Blenheim Road, Mr. Henry F. Mencs, 
Pedrette ‘ 4 § 5 F j A £990 0 O engineer, 
W. EK. Rhodes . : : ‘ : : 956 0 O Deamer 5g a ae : . £1,098 0 9 
Champniss & Co, : : : : : 908 12 4 Palmer . ; é : ; : : 1,034 10 0 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : : : ceyeey Oe 8) Bell & Sons . ? ; 2 3 f 5 934 0 0 
W. &C. French . : : : : f amore | AB) S of Cousins : ‘ i ; } P ; 925 5 5 
Brummell . ‘ ’ 825 5 0 |. Free & Sons : ; . 852 8 3 
M. N. Ruopss, Ghiswick (accepted) : ! TORO ayer 0) Wititams, Fleetville (accepted) - é , Mol) L3G 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


The Specialist Engineers and Contractors | in | Reinforced Concrete.’ 


ww 


WD 


Illustration shows Re- We have prepared an 


elaborate Catalogue 


inforced Concrete floors 
treating with Reinforced 


and framing as designed Concrete “| “andsausteal 


and constructed by us 


Frame Construction. 


ror Messrs. Caprwar- Simple __ foPmitles sarge 


given for the design of 


dine’s new Flour Mills, 
structures, and numer- 


Kingsland Road. ous illustrations of con- 


structions as_ carried 


Floors, clear span, 15 ft. 


out by us, 


Superimposed Load, 


Send for it, it is worth 


3 cwts. per square foot. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
For alterations to baths, Western Shore. Mr. J. A. VARIETIES. 
CROWTHER, engineer. Tue Victoria Hospital, Folkestone, is to be enlarged. 
Jenkins & Sons £289 0 0 Between 2,0001. and 2,500]. is the estimated cost. 
Dyer & Sons . 278 0 0 CotonrL ALFRED JAmMEs Hopxrns, architect, 37 Mortimer 
Osman 264 0 O | Street, W., has been elected Mayor of Marylebone. 
Douglas 267 0. 0 Messrs. R. Nez & Sons, of Manchester, have obtained 
Long 259.09 | the contract for the torpedo fact hich is to be erected at 
Dow att & Co., Southampton bade epted) 218, 0 0 Phat Pca PAs dE 6 OOH a 
WORTHING. A NEw line of railway is projected from Uralsk to Senn- 
For supply of timber for sea-defence work. Palatinsk. The cost is estimated at 105 millions of pounds. 
Parsons Bros. £170 2 1 | The length would be about 1,200 miles. 
Brown & Creese 138 16 10 Ir has been decided to press forward the work of extend- 
Bailey & Whites . 133 9 8 | ing the promenade at Southsea so as to ara work for the 
Butt & Sons, Littlehampton (accepted) 1242 7 unemployed. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Appttions are being made to St. Paul’s schools, Balls Pond, 
N., from the drawings of Messrs. J. Douglass Mathews & 
Son. The constructional steelwork and fire-resisting floors 
are by Mark Fawcett & Co., of Westminster and Greenwich. 

Tue constructional steelwork, fire-resisting floors, and 
finishes to the warehouse: additions, Stoney Street, Notting- 
ham, and to the Nottingham Co-operative Society’s exten- 
sions in Marple Street, Nottingham, were carried out by 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, Manchester, the architects being 
Mr. W. H. Higginbottom and Mr. W. V. Betts respectively. 

Messrs. JosepH Kaye & Sons, Lrp., of Leeds and 
93 High Holborn, London, who have already supplied over 
25,000 of their patent seamless serrated oil-cans to His 
Majesty’ s Navy, have again secured the contract from the 
Admiralty for the whole ‘of the future supplies for the ensu- 

_ing three years. 


Some English, French and Hungarian capitalists have 
combined to build an electrical power station at Fiume, which 
is to supply Abbazia, Fiume and the Dalmatian towns with 
‘electric power and light. The installation will cost one 
million sterling. 


Matiock Bats kursaal eee has been finally Sdopted: 
It is hoped to have the building erected by the summer of 
1909. 

A Locat GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry is to be held regard- 
ing an extensive scheme of electric. street lighting by the 
Corporation of Hastings. 

Councrttor JaMEs LLEWELLYN SHEFFIELD, the head of 
the firm of Messrs. Sheffield Bros., builders and contractors, 
has been elected Mayor of Stoke Newington. 

Mr. Arcurpatp Dawnay, civil engineer, the head of the 
well-known firm, Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, has 
been elected Mayor of Wandsworth. 

A pustic elementary school to accommodate about 500 
children is to be provided by the Lancashire County Council 
at Prestoolee, in the township of Outwood. 

Tue district surveyor of Westhoughton, near Bolton, has 
been instructed to prepare a scheme, with estimates, for the 
provision of public baths. 

Messrs. Sanps & WALKER, engineers, Nottingham, have 
been appointed to superintend a sewerage scheme for the 
Hucknall Torkard Urban Council. 


THE new waterworks at Stanley Moor, which supply the 
water for Buxton, have cost up to the present time 109,000/. 
The Buxton Council have decided to borrow a further 
15,0007. to complete. 


Head Office: 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 


LIVERPOOL: 21, Leeds St. BIRMINGHAM: 


The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


1, Edmund St. 
NEWCASTLE: 4, Northumberland St. 


BURMANTOFTS 
FIRE - PLACES. 


Artstic.  Decoratrye. 
Economical. 


These Fireplaces add distinction, refine- 
ment and cheerfulness to the apartment. 
The Faience and .Fireback are of Fireclay, 
and act as radiators of light and heat. 
The grate is designed to give a maximum | 
of heat at a minimum of cost and atten- 
tion. Specially suitable for PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
and PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Gwck, 
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Tue Belfast City Council are to apply for a loan of 
112,300/. with which to carry out sewage purification works. 


Tur Glanstoff Manufacturing Co. (Germany) last week 
signed a contract for the purchase of 55 acres of land at 
Flint on which to erect a large artificial-silk factory. 


Tur London and South-Western Railway Company have 
decided to apply for Parliamentary powers to construct new 
docks at Woolston, on the foreshore of the river Itchen and 
of Southampton Water. 

Tur Shropshire County Council have agreed to the pur- 
chase of the Priory property at Shrewsbury, at a cost of 
4,6001., for the purpose of the proposed secondary schools for . 
the area of the Atcham Union. 

THE Willesden education committee have decided to com- 
mence afternoon class in all the schools half an hour earlier 
and close half an hour earlier during the winter months, with 
a view to ‘“‘ saving daylight.”’ 

SHEFFIELD Corporation are to advertise, if necessary, for 
a district surveyor for the Highway Department at a com- 
mencing salary of 220]. per annum, and also for a foreman 
for the same department. 

Tue Pye Nest tramway disaster in October last year has 
cost the Halifax Corporation 10,1817. in meeting the claims 
of compensation, &c., exclusive of the 1,000]. received from 
the insurance company. 

OrrFIciAL notice is advertised of the intention of the Berk- 
shire education authority to provide a new public ele- 
mentary school in the parish of Childrey (also available for 
West Challow) to accommodate about 140 children. 

Mr. Sricock, engineer, of Lynn, has been appointed by 
the Wells Urban District Council (Norfolk) to visit the 
town and report to the Council the approximate cost of deal- 
ing with the sewage now passing into the quay and channel. 

Tue street committee of the Workington Town Council 
recommend that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow a sum of 7,8001. to carry 
out the works in connection with a new sewer in the Seaton 
Ward. 

At the last meeting of the Builders Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution, Mr. E. C. Hannen, B.A., occupying the chair, 
Mrs. Rose Laing and Mrs. Harriet Jones were elected to 
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pensions of 24l. per annum. The charity now possesses 
thirty-one pensioners, and disburses between 7001. and 8001. 
per annum in relief. 


Messrs. Cuartes P. Kinnett & Co., Lrp., hot water 
engineers, Southwark Street, S.E., were successful in an 
action last week in the Scottish Courts for declaration that — 
they have sole and exclusive use to the name ‘‘ horse shoe ”’ 
as applied to boilers. Damages and costs were awarded. 

THe Maryport Urban District Council have rejected a 
gravitation scheme of water-supply, estimated to cost 50, 000/., 
in favour of the duplication of the mains and the construction 
of filter beds, at a cost of 17,0001. Mr. C. Boyd, C.E., and 
Mr. Stokoe have been appointed engineers. 

Tue Farnham Urban District Council have forwarded a 
letter to the Surrey County Council urging that British 
granite should be specified instead of Quenast granite in the 
County Council’s annual contracts with local authorities as 
the material to be used in the repair of the main roads. 

THE proposal of the highways committee of the London» 
County Council to construct a subway for foot passengers be- 
tween North and South Woolwich at a cost of 112,000/. has 
been adopted, but an Act will have to be obtained. At 
present the free ferry works for 24 hours, but with a tunnel 


a thirteen and a half hours’ service would be adequate. 


Tur Hull Corporation property committee have accepted — 
the tender of Mr. G. H. Panton for the construction of the 
Art Gallery portion of the new City Hall, the amount of 
the contract being 10,8897. The period allowed for the com- _ 
pletion of the work is one year. Mr. J. H. Hirst, city archi- 
tect, prepared the designs. 

Aw exhibition of smoke prevention appliances, promoted 
by the Sheffield Federated Health Association, will be held 
in the Corn Exchange, Sheffield, from March 1 to 20 next 
year. Any information will be gladly furnished by the Sec- 
retary of the Association, Mr. Bashforth, who will act as 

secretary to the exhibition. 


On December 2 the first issue will appear of a new 
journal to be known as Details. The aim of the promoters 
is to give to the architect details of everything connected 
with building work—doors, porches, windows, balconies, 
screens, chimney-pieces, cee with designs for leadwork, . 


te _ 
mare 


f|ouR STOCKS consist | 
oF 15,000 Tons 


IN 
BRITISH STANDARD 
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JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
ANGLES & PLATES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OXFORD COLLEGE SERIES, WADHAM.—THE HALL—THE CHAPEL. 


WEW PREMISES FOR THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
WELL GREEN, LEWES, SUSSEX. 
ST. MARY’S WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
EMILY HARRIS HOME, ALFRED PLACE, W.C:; 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—THE CHOIR, EASTWARDS, 


woodwork, plasterwork, &c., architectural sculpture, and 
construction. The editorial and publishing offices will be at 
-392 Strand, W.C. 

On water being turned into the filter beds at the new 
waterworks for Buckie, N.B., last week, which have cost 
15,090/., the water escaped: The filter beds were constructed 
partly on rock foundation and partly on made-up ground, 
and it was found that owing to subsidence the concrete wall 
and bottom had given away, allowing the water to escape. 

Tue Dublin Corporation, at a special meeting on Novem- 
ber 6, decided that an application be made to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 100,000]. to complete the 
main drainage of the old city and added areas. The estimates 
have been prepared by Mr. Spencer Harty, the city engineer 
and surveyor, in co-operation with Mr. Chatterton, of London. 

Ture Thurlstone District education committee have re- 
ceived a letter from the West Riding Education Authority, 
stating that the recommendations of the sub-committee re- 
specting extensive alterations to the Langsett Provided School, 
which was recently taken over from the Sheffield Corporation, 
had, been adopted, and that tenders on the amended plans 
would be sought. 

Tue Court of Governors of Reading Hospital will hold 
a special meeting on November 24 “to consider and (if 
approved) adopt the recommendation of the board of 
management to raise the necessary money for, and proceed 
at once with, the proposed enlargement of the hospital.”’ 
The cost of the projected alterations and improvements has 
been estimated by Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, the archi- 
tects, at 20,0001. 


WARING’S 


(WARING @ GILLOW, LTD.) 


A COMMENCEMENT will soon be made with the construc- 
tion of a new lock for Dreadnoughts at Portsmouth, at a cost 
of a million sterling. The selection of the site has involved 
sweeping changes in the arrangements of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, including the removal of the coaling depot and the 
clearing away of the hydraulic cranes and machinery used 
for coaling warships, which have been sold. The site is 
practically cleared, and work on the new lock will, it is 
expected, be in full swing before Christmas. 

Tur Swansea Corporation housing committee has had 
under consideration three designs for heiees proposed to be 
erected on the Garden City site at Townhill—(1) house with 
living room and two bedrooms, to let at 6s. per week, and to 
cost 1721.; (2) house with living room and three bedrooms, 
to let at 7s. per week, and to cost 200/. ; (3) house with living 
room and parlour and three bedrooms, to let at 8s., and cost 
2251. Four houses of each class are to be erected, and appli- 
cation for Local Government Board sanction has been made. 
It has further been decided to ask the property committee to 
reduce the ground rent from 30s. to 10s. per house. 


At the last meeting of the Winterton Urban Council a 
discussion arose in regard to the surveyor (who receives 1I. 
per week), the sanitary committee having asked the Counci? 
to consider the question of appointing another man to do 
the surveyor’s work, and giving the present surveyor a job 
as workman. A member said that when the Council adver- 
tised for a practical, working surveyor and nuisance 
inspector, to devote his whole time to the work, at a salary 
of 20s. per week, the Press of the civilised world wondered 
and criticised and laughed at them. At this point the 
matter was dropped, and the surveyor will continue his work 
at 1l. a week. 


A new lych gate has been erected in the churchyard at 
Warkleigh, Devon, by the Misses Thorold, in memory of 
their father and mother, the former of whom was rector of 
the parish for a considerable time. The main portion of the 
lych gate is made of oak, surmounted on a wall of local stone. 
The roof is covered with red tiles with a lead ridge. The 
floor consists of slate on edge, worked to special design. The 
work has been well carried out by Messrs. Dart & Francis, 
builders, of Crediton, from the design and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A. 


Beg to intimate that they are prepared under the personal direction of Architects, to 


BUILD, ALTER OR ENLARGE 
Hotels, Public Buildings, & Town & Country Houses of any size. 
The feature of their Constfructional 


Work is 


Soundness and Stability, 


combined with Rapidity of Execution. 


In Waring’s vast New Building, recently opened, there are Departments for 
everything in connection with either Contract or Private Work, and Architects may 
be assured that their wishes will be faithfully and carefully carried out. by efficient 


workmen under expert supervision. 


Waring’s manufacturing resources enable them to satisty Architects’ requirements 


at the lowest tender prices. 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 
ALSO AT LIVERPOOL, 


MANCHESTER, AND PARIS. 
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Tux improvements committee of the Sheffield Town Council 
recommend that, subject to the approval of the finance con- 
sultative committee, application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to the borrowing of 5,000/., being the 
estimated cost of altering the gradient and widening and 
improving Psalter Lane near the Salt Box cottages. 


Accorpine to a printed reply by Mr. John Burns, the 
President of the Local Government Board, the aggregate 
amount of the outstanding loans for all purposes of the local 
authorities in the United Kingdom was 564,645,200/. at the 
end of the year 1905-6. According to the return relating to. 
the indebtedness of the councils of boroughs other than 
metropolitan boroughs in England and Wales, obtained in 
1904, a value of 241 millions was set on the corporate pro- 
perty and undertakings on March 31, 1903, when the:total 
amount of the outstanding loans of the councils was, accord- 
ing to the same return, about 195 millions. The value of the 
assets was, however, estimated in different ways in different 
boroughs. 


Tue Birmingham Master Builders’ Association at their 
annual meeting on Tuesday, adopted by a majority of two 
votes the following addition to the rules of the Association :— 
‘‘ Members shall not give or take tenders for any work to, 
or from, any persons who are not members of this or kindred 
associations connected with the building trade, and shall not 
employ such persons to do work for them. The term kindred 
associations shall mean associations federated to the 
National Federation. The trade members be requested, 
wherever possible in dealing with merchants or firms of a 
like nature, to give preference to honorary members of this 
Association. That a similar telephone card to the one in use 
in Liverpool be adopted by this Association.’’ The com- 
mittee were instructed to revise the rules generally, and sub- 
mit them to a general meeting for approval. 


A PLEASANT reminder of a good time coming, when senti- 
ment reigns supreme, is afforded by the receipt from 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., of some excellent speci- 
mens of their fine-art productions, which have a world-wide 
reputation, in the shape of Christmas and New Year cards 
in infinite variety of design, together with a choice selection 
of calendars, toy books, picture postcards, and novelties. - 


CoB], GREAP RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. || 
AND WARMING 


“STOVES. RANGES. KITCHENERS, BATHS: WATER SERVICE 
‘STEAM COOKING PANS. GAS ROASTING OVENS. BOILERS: 
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| The keynote is aptly afforded by the Royal card collection — 
reproduced by the firm in question direct from the original 
Christmas cards originally painted by them last season for 
four crowned heads and their consorts, and for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the reproduction of which for dis- | 
tribution during the ensuing festive season, will stand out — 
as an unique event in the annals of Raphael House. The 
collection aptly leads off with His Majesty’s beautiful card 
illustrating the origin of the Order of the Garter with its — 
motto, ““Honi soit qui mal y pense.’’ Special mention may 
also be made of a new line of birthday books with daily quo- — 
tations from the works of renowned authors, including — 
Ruskin, which latter contains illustrations after Turner. The 
embodiment of all that is desirable in art for the home and 
art missives, is a distinguished achievement which the firm — 
'of Raphael ‘Tuck’ fairly»claim, and we may add that their — 
exhibits at the Franco-British Exhibition have received the 
Grand Prix or highest award. 


A MEMORIAL cross, erected by Sir Walter Phillimore, a 
Bart., 2nd members of his family, was dedicated at Ship- 
lake Church on November 8, by the Rey. R. G. W. Smeaton, e | 
Vicar of Shiplake. The cross is of the fifteenth century ~ 
type, and the lower base or pavement is of blue Pennant E 
stone, and is circular on plan, 14 feet in diameter, the ¥ 


superstructure being carried out in beautiful warm yellow — 
Guiting stone. The first step or stage, which is octagon on 
plan, forms a broad seat at the foot of the cross, to which 
the second step forms a back. On the third stage an inscrip-° 
tion occupies the eight sides:—‘‘ To the Glory of God and 

in loving memory of Alice Grenville Phillimore. May 12, ~ 
A.D. 1904.’ The actual base stone of the cross is square, and 
contains suitable inscriptions, over which are four elabo- 
rately carved panels, one containing the date of the erection. 
of the cross, and another the Phillimore coat of arms. A 
tapering shaft 9 feet high is surmounted by a carved capital, 
on the top of which are placed four angels holding shields 
with emblems of the Passion. The total height of the monu- 
ment, which stands at the crossing of the four main path- 
ways in the churchyard, is 22 feet from the ground. The 
work has been carried out from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A., 


by. Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tun title ‘‘The Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers’? has a peculiar suitability, for two important 
reasons. In the first place, it suggests the amalgamation of 
six large companies, each having gained a reputation. But 
it also recalls the fact that one of the companies—J. B. 
White & Bros.—was connected with the industry from its 
earliest days. As far back as 1805 John Bazley White was 
engaged in the manufacture of cement; and the brand of 
White & Bros. has marked at least 10,000,000 tons which 
have been employed in all parts of the world. In one of 
their recent brochures a history is given of the manufacture 
from those remote days. But in our time no business can 
-expect success from its history alone. The great engineering 
and building works in which the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers’ material has been utilised are described, and 
many of them illustrated. The company are always ready 
to undertake new applications, and accordingly papers by 
Professor Crane, of Columbia University, New York, on 
“The Use of Concrete in Mines”’ are reprinted. The sub- 
stitution of concrete or cement and steel columns for clumsy 
timbers would be advantageous to miners, for not only would 
they have a clearer view, but there would be increased 
safety. 

In the catalogue of Measures Bros., Ltd., ironfounders 
and constructional engineers of London and Croydon, are 
comprised examples of whatever can be done in steel, rolled 
iron, cast-iron beams and corrugated iron, besides several ex- 
amples of machinery. ‘The weights as well as the safe loads of 
the girders are given; and as the pages are of good size, the 
figures are legible. Crushing loads are also mentioned. The 
book must prove therefore a useful aid to designers of girders 
and columns; and in nearly every page suggestions will be 
found which have been derived from long experience. The 
catalogue is strongly bound, and it merits preservation. The 
stocks in hand appear to be unlimited, and anyone who is 
desirous to order a girder, stanchion, bracket, &c., will be 
able to realise what is obtainable in Southwark Street and 
Croydon. 


Whoever invented the pulley would be gratified by the 


sight of the catalogue of Pickerings, Ltd., Globe Elevator 
Works, Stockton-on-Tees. 


The old buildings could only be | 


raised by slow degrees or steps, with the help of inclined 
planes. The masters of works who introduced figures of oxen 
gazing out of the openings of the towers of Laon Cathedral 
revealed the kind of power which had to be exercised in 
mediseval buildings. The ease with which blocks of stone 
can be wafted from the ground to the summit of lofty build- 
ings testifies to what the pulley can accomplish when pro- 
perly applied. It is not only on buildings, but wherever 
weights are to be raised the mechanical force is applicable. 
Steam, gas, water, and electricity as motor forces would 
lose much of their applicability if pulleys were prohibited. 
There is fitness in Pickerings calling their manufactory 
‘Globe Elevator Works.’’ The pages of their catalogue dis- 
play all kinds of utilisation of the pulley, not only in simple 
hoists, but in brakes and every sort of appliance for over- 
coming height, including luxurious passenger lifts. It is a 
most comprehensive publication, and indeed to many people 
it will be a surprise. By making it their main business 
Pickerings have been able to introduce many improvements, 
and there is not a single example shown which is without 
interest. Not only builders, but owners of premises in which 
weights have to be raised through long or short distances, 
will find arrangements suited to their necessities. 

‘‘The Architects’ Directory of the United Kingdom,”’ 
which is edited by Mr. Albert C. Freeman, M.S.A., and 
issued by the British Manufacturers’ Publishing Company, 
is exactly the kind of guide which business men desire when 
calling on architects. In form it is long and narrow, and 
can be easily carried in a handbag or a deep coat pocket. It 
is well arranged and clearly printed. So far as we have 
tested it, it is correct. The counties are taken in turn, and 
the towns in each according to alphabetical order. Scotland 
and Ireland are also included. 


The catalogue of the Adamant Company, Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham, displays what is being done in our time with 
plaster under a variety of forms. We see it not only in 
ceilings of various styles, many of them being as elegant as 
the most fastidious can desire, but in connection with other 
materials in fireproof partitions, floors, ceilings, and slabs. 
Another variety known as ‘‘ Granash’’ can be used for steps 
and pavements. One of the most interesting applications is 
known as ‘‘ Brit-oval,’”’ which is a rival of glazed bricks and 
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tiles, and which can be adorned with paintings to a sur- 
prising extent. In fact, the company claim that the decora- 
tion and base are glass on glass. Any design can, of course, 
be carried out, and the system is adapted to a variety of 
buildings in which pictorial art is made a feature. 

As there are dialects in England, so there are different 
varieties of cooking. Any traveller who has had experience 
of hotel life will be able to point out the effects as seen in 
different counties. The Carron Co., who are ever willing 
to meet the wants of their customers, have issued a cata- 
logue which refers to some of the northern divisions. 


Londoners would be very glad to have any of them, but. 


cooks have their peculiarities in other places which are not 
to be repressed. Besides ranges there are beautiful interior 
grates for sitting-rooms, dining-rooms, and bedrooms, besides 
mantels, baths, and much else showing the applicability of 
metals. 

The safety of Clark’s patent hygienic “‘ Syphon’’ stove 
may be judged from its being extensively adopted by the 
Office of Works not only in post-offices, but in the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory and other places where an accident 
might have serious consequences. Economy and efficiency 
have been aimed at, and an ordinary room can be heated by 
one of the stoves without consuming more than 8 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. In the arrangement care is taken to dis- 
pense with all unnecessary metal work. An Argand burner 
is employed, and the heat circulates in a manner which is 
unusually economical. There are several kinds, some with 
two burners, and they are applicable not only to domestic 
but to business premises. The testimonials from those who 
' have installed them are most satisfactory. 

As an architect and surveyor, Mr. William Burrough 
Hill, F.S.1., of Southampton, has been able to present a 
description of his patent face bond building bricks in a very 
attractive manner. They are especially adapted for use in 
hollow or cavity walls. Any kind of bond can be adopted 
with them, and it will be feasible to have Old English bond 
in cottages and outbuildings without extra cost. The bricks 
have indentures in fixed positions according to the office 
which they have to serve; in fact, nothing is left to the 
decision of the bricklayer, who is not always master of 
himself and attentive to the best condition of building. 
Mr. Hill says :— 


“A hollow or cavity wall is at all times to be preferred ; 
it is really the only form of construction that guarantees 
perfect dryness; it is, in fact, a ‘house within a house,’ the 
inner lining or shell standing as it were detached from the 
outer casing; and if for greater strength a thicker cavity 
wall is desired than a 11-inch one (which is suited only for 
moderate-size residences and the like), then a 16-inch or 
even 21-inch cavity wall can be constructed, that is with a 
9-inch or 14-inch inner wall and a 44-inch outside, as it is 
desirable the thicker portion should be on the inner side 
for the landing of timbers, girders, &c., so that whatever 
thickness the wall may be, the outside lining for strength 
and excellence of appearance should be constructed with the 
patent ‘face bond bricks.’ By some it is preferred to fill 
in the cavity with a damp-resisting and consolidating mate- 
rial; this does not, however, affect the case with regard to 
external appearance and construction, as ‘headers’ must not 


pass through this damp-proof filling, and the patent ‘face | 


bond bricks’ will be just as necessary for good work and 
appearance. ”’ 

Although brick-making has a very ancient history, it is 
well to find that in the twentieth century the form of a 
brick, simple as it is, can be improved. 


Messrs. F. McNeill & Co. were selected as Government 


contractors for slag wool and silicate cotton more than fifty 
years ago, and since 1899 have been sole contractors to the 
British Admiralty for every year with the exception of 1901. 


Their patent slag wool has been used in all kinds of public 


and private buildings for its sound-deadening, fireproofing 
and other qualities. The useful catalogue just issued by 
the manufacturers is sectionalised, and gives detailed draw- 
ings showing the best methods of application, as well as the 
cost of the material. One ton of slag wool (extra quality) 


covers about 2,600 square feet 1 inch thick loosely laid. 


Messrs. McNeill also sell patent slabs of slag wool sandwiched 
between wire netting, and also combination slabs, being 
fibrous or fireproof plaster slabs lined with slag wool. 


Mr. FRED WILKINSON, of Atherstone, has been selected 
out of eighty-eight applicants for the vacant post of surveyor 
and sanitary inspector at Prestatyn, Wales, at a salary of 


' 1101. per annum. 
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ROAD PRESERVATION. 


Av the Roads Congress in Paris Mr. E. P. Hooley, the 
county surveyor for Nottinghamshire, and president of the 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers, read a 
_ paper on “Modern Road Management.’’ He described this 
as one of the most urgent and serious public questions of the 
day. At the present time Nottinghamshire was suffering 
to an almost greater extent than any other county in Eng- 
‘jand in consequence of the altered requirements of main 
yoads through the advent of self-propelled traffic. There 
were at the present time registered within a radius of fifty 
miles of Nottingham nearly 400 motor lorries, 8,000 pleasure 
' ears, and over 9,000 motor cycles. Then there were thirteen 
heavy traction engines licensed to be used on highways in 
the county, and 223 heavy traction engines registered which 
were used for agricultural purposes only. But added to 
these last year Nottinghamshire was inflicted with the visits 
of 535 outside licensed traction engines that had visited the 
county with daily permits. Unfortunately, a large number 
of these latter engines were used in drawing pleasure round- 
abouts and such-like forms of amusement, which could be 
practically of no benefit. to the public. Considering these 
figures, and looking at the present condition of the roads, 
it did not seem sensible or possible to continue to repair 
roads as they had been repaired hitherto, when it must be 
apparent to everyone how each self-propelled vehicle passing 
over the road surface damaged it, especially when fitted with 
iron-studded tyres or having loose chains suspended over the 
face of rubber tyres. 

It was often stated by enthusiasts that a motor car did 
no more damage to the road than the ordinary farm carts, 
mile for mile—this might be true, though he doubted it— 
but when it was understood that a farm cart might possibly 
travel at the outside ten miles per day on a road, a motor 
car would on the same day travel nearly a hundred miles. 
If it only did as much damage as one cart per mile, the 
damaged area must be ten times as great, and in consequence 
cause ten times more money to be, expended in keeping the 
roads in repair. For many years the tendency had been, 
at any rate until the County Councils came into existence, 
too often to allow the main roads of England to deteriorate, 
and even where this deterioration had not taken place the 


past history and surface construction of the roads them- 
selves now showed the construction was not suitable to bear 
the present type of traffic. The weather and traffic dealt 
with the face of the roads, and it was the duty of road 
authorities to make not only the face but the whole road of 
such a construction as could be said to economically and 
efficiently withstand all that the roads were called upon to 
bear, be it weather or traffic. 

The public idea was that dust was formed entirely by the 
wear of the surface of the road, and the whole civilised 
world had been, ever since the advent of self-propelled traffic, 
crying out for something to abolish the dust nuisance. lf 
dust was caused by the surface contact of traffic and weather 
alone it might not be so difficult or expensive to deal with, 
but if a worn-out or wearing-out road was carefully examined 
it would be found that an enormous amount of the dust was 
formed of the disintegrated internal road formation. None 
of the original stone remained in its cubical condition, and 
nearly every particle of stone that remained was round, and 
resembled a pebble on the sea-shore. It seemed useless, then, 
to continue in the methods of roadmaking of the past that 
had proved failures. 

In the county of Notts great strides had been made in 
providing a different system of road construction. ™n all 
about ten miles of road constructed of tarmac had been laid, 
and these roads had so far stood the traffic of traction 
engines as well as motors in a most satisfactory manner. 
This type of road meant, instead of allowing the road to 
wear itself out by attrition, weather or traffic, and encourage 
the maximum of dust, to entirely alter the method of surface 
construction, and if the general public would consider the 
cost of roads in the only real and satisfactory manner, that 
was at per yard super instead of at per mile, it would be 
found even this altered construction in its initial outlay 
would bear good comparison with the present dust-producing 
expensive method. The road was known as a tarmac road, 
and cost practically 2s. 6d. per yard super to form on top 
of an old road, and had been proved to last nine years with 
practically no cost in material for repairs. Roads that pre- 
viously had been repaired each year with granite, which at 
its initial outlay meant 1s. 6d. per yard super, had been 
constructed with tarmac at a cost of 2s. 6d., and had stood 
at the present time six winters with practically no repairs. 
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Of course there are many trees of com- 


FIGURE IN WOOD.* 


Possisty one of the least-considered phases in the growth of 
timber is that of figure. Whilst the expert and the enthu- 
siast dilate upon the beauty of colour and figure found in 
some logs, few consider the origin, cause, and development 
of this beautifying factor, which gives an added charm and 
also a special value to timber. Those who look for a scientific 
explanation as to the cause of the variation of grain which 
is the cause of figure when the tree is cut into will no 
doubt be disappointed to learn that it is impossible to lay 
down any set of rules which govern the accentuation and 
development of figure in wood. 

It, however, may be safe to affirm that there are two 
primary causes which tend to bring about this peculiarity 
of forest products, and which undoubtedly increase the 
beauty of woods. Figure, in some woods, is “ inherent”? ; 
for this no explanation is possible. It will no doubt be a 
surprise to many to learn that the greatest variety of, and 
the most beautiful forms of figure in wood, arise from 
“ foreign causes,” and are therefore “ accidental.’? In some 
cases both the ‘inherent’? and “ accidental ’”’ factors com- 
bine, and form a picture of nature which no artist can 
reproduce. 

It may be stated in passing that the greatest charm in 
wood is found where there is a happy combination of figure, 
colour, and texture ; thus, the richly-figured piece, if it lacks 
a proper variety of colour, or a silky texture, is insipid, 
and does not command the value which experts attach to 
those rare examples which combine the three essential 
characteristics, “colour,” “ figure,”’ and “ texture,”’ 

Having stated these initial facts, it may be an advantage 
to offer some explanation so as to enable the reader to dis- 
tinguish that which is “inherent”? from that which is 
“accidental.” 

Inherent figure is found in those trees whose transverse 
section shows a series of fine “ silver lines,’’ scientifically 
described as “medullary rays.’’ These radiate from the 
centre or pith of the tree to its circumference, ~The oak, 
beech, and sycamore are striking examples of this charac- 


* A communication by Frank Tiffany in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts. 
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teristic in timber. 

merce which in a greater or less degree show these rays, but 
the beauty or charm of figure is when it is apparent to the 
naked eye without the aid of a microscope. 

In the conversion of timber where the medullary rays 
exist, in order to obtain the best effects and bring out the 
figure, it is necessary to cut the boards on the quarter, that 
is from the centre to the outer edge. If the wood is cut 
across the diameter the figure will not show on the face; 
and in oak especially there is a pronounced tendency for the 
surface to check where the rays cross through the thickness 
of the board. 

Accidental Figure.—The use of this term should be 
accepted in its widest sense, as any accident, from whatever 
cause, which aids the formation of a bulbous accretion of 
matter, is not inherent, but foreign, 

It should be noted that these foreign causes effect and 
give a charm and beauty of appearance to the wood, and | 
also increase its value when required or used for decorative 
purposes ; yet, on the other hand, in timber required for 
structural purposes, where the straightness of grain is the — 
first essential, these accidents of growth cause defects which _ 
reduce its commercial value. During the lifetime of a tree 
there are so many contingencies and chances of accident 
which may kill or may tend to divert its growth from a 
cylindrical sphere (which is natural to a tree), and any 
deviation from this in a young sapling leads to a variation 
of fibre. This becomes accentuated as the tree attains 
maturity. 

What, then, are the accidents to the growth of a tree 
which ultimately produce such pleasing effects? It would 
be difficult to give a complete list, but the following will 
indicate some of the possibilities :— 

“ Exposure,’’ especially at high altitudes, or in a wind- 
swept valley. In the latter the tree catches, possibly, the 
strong winds on one side only ; thus the stress and strain of 
weather, with perhaps the sun beating fiercely on one side, 
whilst the other side of the tree may be protected by a high 
hill both from wind and stn. All these circumstances are 
factors which tend to determine the form of growth; thus a 
Sapling gets a twist affecting a curvature of the trunk in 
its vertical growth, or the twist may be of a spiral nature, 
and as the tree grows these deviations become more pro- 
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nounced, and are aided by the indurating action of the 
cellular and vascular tissues. It is generally admitted that 
trees grown in the centre of a forest yield straighter grained 
timber than those grown on the outskirts, or those which are 
hedge-grown. 

Other factors tending to produce causes which result in 
the development of figures are the lopping of, or the break- 
ing off of branches, the fracture being afterwards overlaid 
with annular layers. 

One tree may fall against another and cause some abra- 
sion of the bark; an abrasion may also happen by the action 
of wild beasts and cattle, either by accident or when the 
animals are in search of subsistence; in any case the cause 
is distinctly ‘‘ accidental.’’ Whilst the accident is not neces- 
sary to the well-being of the tree, the results, if not too 
serious, are contributory to the development of the figure, 
possibly in the form of an excrescence. 

Another form of accidental figure is to be found in maple, 
technically known as bird’s-eye figure, which grows on trees 
botanically the same as the plain maple; the cause of the 
peculiar figure found in the former is attributed by some 
authorities to the action of birds pecking at the bark for 
the saccharine properties of the wood. This illustrates the 
fact that the figure arises from accidental causes; although 
' properties which attract the birds in search of subsistence are 
inherent, the action of the birds is not necessary for the tree’s 
growth and well-being, but the result is that the timber gains 
a beauty of figure and form which it would not attain 
without the foreign aid of the birds. 

Another form of figure which may properly be termed 
accidental is found on timber where the place of growth is 
liable to sudden variations of temperature. A spell of warm 
weather causes the sap to ascend the tree, but before it 
attains the full length of the trunk a sharp spell of cold may 
set in and check the flow of moisture. This process repeated 
annually for one or two centuries gives an enlarged butt and 
causes an irregularity to the fibre. In districts where the 
seasons are sharply defined there is a clear distinction 
between the summer and winter accretions of woody matter, 
but this does not necessarily yield a figure possessing any 
intrinsic value. 

It must not be understood that the figure known as 
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“curls’’ is to be classed as “ accidental,’ as the curls are 
found in that portion of the tree where the major stem 
branches out from the centre or main pith, and forms two 
distinct hearts. The intervening matter lying between the 
two hearts constitutes the curl or feather growth, hence the 
result is “inherent,’’ although the beauty may be, and often 
is, accentuated by accidental causes. 

It is a question whether to place the burrs of the Italian 
and Circassian walnut and similar woods amongst the acci- 
dental forms of figure. It is probable that they are a com- 
bination of the two causes, inherent and accidental. Where 
the burr is formed by an excrescence or wart it is distinctly 
accidental, but if formed at the base of the trunk, in con- 
junction with the, roots, then both causes operate, as even a 
boulder may tend to form contortions of fibre, resulting in 
figure. The gnarled oak is largely the outcome of foreign 
causes, accentuated by centuries of the overgrowth of annular 
layers over a broken or irregular surface. The beautiful 
figure occasionally found in pitch pine is thought to be the 
outcome of foreign causes, as the figure is rarely more than 
a mere crust on the outer growth of the tree. 

The figure found in Amboyna thuya and sequoia, also 
the yew, is no doubt largely the outcome of accidental causes, 
each wood possessing its own distinctive characteristics ; 
likewise the beautiful cross-grained ‘“bruyera’’ of the 
Mediterranean littoral, from which the genuine briar-wood 
pipes are made. 

Terms of Figure.—Technical terms of figure are extremely 
varied. ‘Medullary rays,’’.or silver grain, has already 
been explained. 

“Curls ’’ are found in all trees, but possibly those of the 
mahogany possess the greatest intrinsic value, which probably 
arises from the fact of their frequent combination of texture 
and variety of colour. In many woods the curls are un- 
merchantable as timber, and are frequently used in the pro- 
duction of charcoal. The cause of the formation of the curl 
has been given. The above types of figure are decidedly 
inherent. 

Among the accidental forms of figure, which are fre- 
quently so profuse in mahogany and satinwood, and occa- 
sionally in teak and walnut, may be mentioned :— 

Roe, which is formed by alternate streaks, or flakes of: 
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light and shade running, with the grain, from end to end 
of the log. If the roe is regular in size and unbroken, it is 
little thought of ; but if the flake be broad, and the light and 
dark parts blend, yet strongly contrast, and are variedly 
broken in contour, the timber is greatly valued. 

Mottle is that mark in wood which, when polished, 
appears like something raised on the surface. Mottle fre- 
quently varies in form, and many names are used to dis- 
tinguish their varieties. Usually mottled figure commands 
higher prices than the wood in which the figure is merely a 
roe. 

Stop mottle arises from the angular grain running across 
the surface, and in broad flashes, frequently diverging from 
a point, like a bird’s foot. Where logs possess a combina- 
tion of broken roe, mottle, and stop mottle—along with a 
silky texture and good colour, not necessarily too pro- 
nounced—they command a high value, especially if the wood 
is free from inherent or foreign defects. 

Fiddle mottle runs in nearly even streaks, as seen on 
fiddle-backs, but usually this figure lacks the richness and 
variety of colour. 

Plum figure and peacock mottle are also terms applied 
to figure, but they do not call for any specific notice. Rose- 
wood, kingwood, and zebra wood have each their special type 
of figure. Birch is occasionally found with a wavy figure 
running across from edge to edge. 

The art of obtaining the best results when converting 
figured timber depends upon the expert, and it would serve 
no purpose to lay down any set rules; but in cutting wainscot 
oak it will be found, as previdusly explained, as a general 
tule, that it is best to cut the wood in a line from the centre 
to the outer diameter. The conversion of gnarled timber 
must, however, depend upon the judgment of the expert. 

In mahogany the figure is usually more pronounced as one 
gets nearer to the centre, unless it be in the St. Domingo 
variety, the figure of which is a mere crust on the outside; 
the same remarks apply to pitch pine. In maple especially 
the most beautiful sheets of veneer are, obtained by peeling 
the log with the knife cutter in the lathe. To cut across a 
maple log usually shows figured edges and a plain centre. 

It may be stated that each different species of wood 
possesses, in a greater or less degree, figure, either accidental 
or inherent, generally peculiar to itself. This, along with 


its formation of structural fibre, colour, and texture, enables 
the expert to determine its identity ; but the types of figure 
enumerated of the few leading woods will afford one of the 
most delightful studies in connection with timber generally, 
be it grown either in the temperate or tropical zone. In 
furniture making and exterior fittings generally there is 
room for a better appreciation of the charms of figure in 
wood. 


SWEDISH GRANITE INDUSTRY. 


Accorpine to the report of Mr. John Duff, consul at 
Gothenburg, the granite sett industry, which for a number 
of years has made rapid progress in that district, seems now 
to be extremely depressed. The demand for paving stone 
has fallen off greatly and the prices obtainable are very low; 
a restriction in the production is therefore considered abso- 
lutely necessary. The cause of the decline is probably to be 
sought, to some extent, in the depressed state of the money 
market, which has brought about a general stagnation, and 
induced corporations and other ruling bodies to avoid the 
expense of new street paving and road making. However, 
this will be of a transitory nature. What is more serious is 
that the demand for Swedish paving stone abroad has de- 
creased, partly owing to the use of paving material other 
than stone, and also owing to the use of paving stone from 
other countries, which, although as a rule of inferior 
quality, is cheaper than that from this district. Norwegian. 
competition is also severely felt, the labourers in the Nor- 
wegian quarries on the frontier being contented with con- 
siderably lower rates for piece work than their Swedish 
colleagues, in consequence of which the Norwegian firms 
have been able to offer their products at prices below those 
which have been ruling for Swedish paving stone. 


LraneLty Urban District Council propose to promote a. 
Bill in the forthcoming Session to acquire powers for the 
filtration of the water, the purification of the watershed, and 
to purchase the necessary land. The expenditure is esti- 
mated at 40,000/., which includes 18,500/. for sand filter 
beds and 12,000. for filtration with regard to existing mains 
and laying down a separate main for domestic supply. 
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of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no. proofs. can. be submitted if copy arrives 
Jater than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL- NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s,.Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of «interest: to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL: 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects im London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not im every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not uswally permit owr inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for thevr contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

+ As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, éc., it 1s pars. 
ticularly requested that information of this description be’ 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate: 

' Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


—, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Buacxpoou.—-Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of, 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Ponterract.—Nov. 25.—The Governors of the Pontefract 
Secondary school (girls) invite architects having offices with- ’ 
in the administrative area of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council to submit designs and: estimates for a. 


Secondary school for girls-to be erected in the Park, Ponte- _ 


fract, 3 acres in extent, at-a cost of about-5,2501, (for the- 
buildings only). .Premiums of 301., 207., and 101. are offered. 
Deposit 11. 1s.. Designs to be submitted not later than 
January 11 to Mr. C. Lowden, secretary, Ropergate, Ponte- 
fract. ; ; Ope ae 
SuErrreLp.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 
ing within a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield city 
boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out 
the-Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. 
Premiums of twenty guineas‘and ten guineas will be awarded. 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan. 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of - 
10s.. Mr. William Terrey, general manager, Water Works 
Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. ; 
WuuirrincHam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, - 
to be erected-on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s.’ Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 


/ the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 


Street, Preston. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Avstwick.—Noy. 30.—For rebuilding latrines at Aust- 
wick school, and connecting same with main drainage. Mr. 
James Capstick, The Nook, Austwick, near Lancaster. 

Bartpon.—Dec. 8.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school, Baildon, Yorks. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 

Catstocx.—Nov. 25.—For erection of a United Metho- 
dist chapel and school at Calstock. Mr. T. Stone, chapel- 
keeper, Calstock, Cornwall. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Nov. 25.—For erection of caretaker’s 
lodge at Langwith district hospital. Deposit 11. Messrs. 
Rollinson & Son, architects, Chesterfield. 

CrowxBorouGH.—Noy. 28.—For erection of police station 
and police residences in Station Road and North Road. Mr. 
F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

DarLIneron.—Nov. 25.—For the following trades in con- 
nection with erection of locomotive-works, Stooperdale, Dar- 
lington, for the North-Eastern Railway Company :—Exca- 
vator, bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, glazier and gasfitter, painter. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


DunuamM Massry (CHEsHrRE).—Nov. 30.—For proposed 
isolation hospital to be erected in Sunderland Road, for the 
Altrincham Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W. 8S. Stokoe, clerk, Town Hall, Altrincham. 


EnrieLp.—Dec. 15.—For erection of infants’ department, 
with central hall, at Southbury Road schools, Ponders End, 
and additions to existing buildings. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; 


Frome (Somerset).—Nov. 21.—For additions and altera- 
tions at Frome Milk Street Council school. Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, Bruton. 

Guascow.—Noy. 30.—For roofing new sub-station build- 
ings, King Street, Rutherglen. Mr. James Dalrymple, 
tramways general manager, 46 Bath Street. 


Giascow.—Dec. 5.—For construction of two goods sheds 
at West Basin, Yorkhill, one on East Quay, 436 feet in 


length by 100 feet in width, and the other on West Quay, 
558 feet in length by 90 feet in width. Mr. W. M. Alston, 
the Clyde Navigation Trustees’ engineer, 16 Robertson Street, 
Glasgow. ; 

GREENHITHE (Kent).—Nov. 30.—For- erection of twenty 
cottages. Mr. H. Stevens, secretary, Dartford and District 
Co-operative Building Society, Dartford. 


Guitprorp.—Nov. 21.—For erecting a block of piggeries 
in the grounds of the workhouse. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. sane 


GUILDFoRD.—Nov. 21.—For repairs at the Guardians’ 
scattered homes in Guildford. Messrs. Clemence & Moon, 
architects, Guildford. 


Hererorp.—Nov. 26.—For erection and completion of 
mortuary chapel at the Cemetery, Westfaling Street. De- 
posit 1/. 1s. Mr. John Parker, city surveyor, Hereford. 


Hove.—Dec. 2.—For erecting boundary wall and fence 
south of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Courtenay Terrace, and other work. 
Mr. H. H. Scott, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hove, 
Sussex. 


Hoytaxz.—Nov. 26.—For erection of higher elementary 
school at Hoylake, Cheshire. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Edmund 
Ware, architect, 20 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Ipswicu.—Nov. 26.—For public lavatories, King Street. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. E. Buckham, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ipswich. 


Iretanp.—Nov. 25.—For erection of creamery at Plum- — 
bridge. The Plumbridge Co-operative Creamery and Dairy- 
ing Society, Ltd., Mr. T. M‘Ilwaine, secretary. 


Trevanp.—Nov. 30.—For erection of school, boundary 
wall, &., in Crumlin. Mr. Edward J. Johnson, Crumlin. 


LancLey Parx.—Noy. 23.—For alterations and additions 
(new millinery department, &c.), at Co-operative Stores. 
Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Black- 
hill, Durham. 


Lxyton.—Nov. 24.—For cleansing, painting, and repairs 
to two schools during Christmas vacation. Deposit 11. Mr. 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 
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Luyton.—Noy. 28.—For extension of town hall. Deposit 
5l. Mr. William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. 

Luyton.—Noyv. 21.—For erection of Sybourn Street 
Council schools. Deposit 51. Mr. William Jacques, 2 Fen 
Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Lryton.—Noy. 24.—For constructing 5 feet, 4 feet, and 
3 feet brick culvert from the sewage disposal works to junc- 
tion of High Road, Leyton, and Sidmouth Road, a distance 
of about 660 yards. Mr. William Dawson, M.LOC.E., sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 24.—For construction of underground 
convenience, Beckton Road, Canning Town, EK. Deposit 1. 
Mr. J. G. Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E. ; 

Lonpon.—Noy. 24.—For erection of dressing sheds at 
Hackney Marsh, of wood framing, with concrete floors and 
tar paving, and covered with corrugated iron, for the London 
County Council. The Architect’s Department, 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Noy. 30.—For extending a lodge in Walmer 
Road, Notting Hill. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Kensington. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 10.—For new church at Golder’s Green 
(parish of All Saints, Child’s Hill, N.W.). Deposit 1l. 
Messrs. Wills & Anderson, architects, 24 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 5.—For British Museum extension build- 
ing, second contract (superstructure). Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., 2 Montague Place, W.C. 

Lonetron.—Nov.. 23.—For two power houses at Blurton 
Waste sewage farm. Mr. J. W. Wardle, C.E., borough sur- 
veyor, Court House, Longton, Staffs. 

Luron.—Nov. 23.—For erection of a block of buildings 
for aged men, and for alterations and additions to male sick 
wards at the workhouse, Dunstable Road. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Messrs. Gotch & Sanders, architects, 55 George Street, 
Luton. 

Mancuester.—Noy. 24.—For erection of women’s lodg- 
ing house, Corporation Street. Deposit 21. 2s. The City 

- Architect, Town Hall. 


to Walton 


Mancuester.—Nov. 24.—For extensions 
The City 


House, Harrison Street, Ancoats. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Architect, Town Hall. 


Mancurster.—Nov. 28.—For repairs and painting at 
various public urinals. Deposit 11. 1s. City Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MarsprEn.—Nov. 23.—For erection of school at Marsden, 
near Huddersfield. Deposit 11. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect; County Hall, Wakefield. 

Nartanp.—Noy. 27.—For rebuilding Natland Church, 
near Oxenholme (whole or separate trades). Messrs, Austin 
& Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE.—Nov. 26.—For enlargement of head 
post-office. Deposit 11. ls. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, 8. W. ; 

NortH Lonspate.—Dec. 2.—For work required in erec- 
tion of extensions to the hospital administrative block, Mr. 
Henry T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Bar-. 
row-in-Furness. 

NorringHam.—Noy. 30.—For erection of a school, Trent 
Bridge. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Guildhall. 

OvrenDEN.—Nov. 23.—For mason’s, joiner’s, concretor’s, 
asphalter’s, slater’s, plumber’s, painter’s, and steel and iron 
work required in additions to works at Ovenden, near 
Halifax. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.1I., & Graham 
Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., architects, Halifax. 

Rogatr.—Nov. 21.—For erection of detached dwelling- 
house at Fyning Common, within two miles of Rogate 
station, Sussex. Mr. W. R. Howell, A.R.I.B.A., 5 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Row.tey Reers.—Dec. 9.—For erection of public elemen- 
tary Council school for 310 boys at Doulton Road, The 
Knowle. Deposit 11. ls. Mr, D. Wright, secretary to the 
education committee, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 

Scortanp.—Nov. 23.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier’s work of semi-de- 
tached houses to be built on Dennyduff Road, Fraserburgh. 
Mr. 8. F. Wilson, architect, Broad Street, Fraserburgh. 

Scorttanp.—Noy. 24,—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, and painter and glazier’s work of two 
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new villas, West Terrace Road, Kingussie. 
M‘Kenzie, C.E., Kingussie. Wei 

Scortanp.—Nov. 25.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster, painter and glazier’s work of villa to be 
erected at the West End, Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi- 
tect, Elgin. 

SotrnuLty.—Dec. 9.—For erection of isolation hospital at 
Solihull, near Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Srratron Sr. MarGcarer.—Nov. 23.—For alterations and 
additions to No. 2 The Villas, Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts. 
Mr. R. J. Beswick, M.S.A., architect, 10 Victoria Road, 
Swindon. 

THacktey.—Nov. 26.—For erection of small farm-house 
at Thackley, Yorks. The Sewage Works Engineer’s office, 
Esholt Hall, Shipley. 

TRAWDEN.—Noy. 27.—For erection of elementary school 
for 710 children at Trawden, near Colne, Lancashire. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Jittler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

TRESADDERNE.—Noy. 21.—For erection of wain house at 
Tresadderne, in the parish of Ruan Major. The Farm 
House, Tresadderne, Cornwall. 

WAKEFIELD.—Noy. 23.—For erection of two houses in 
fWilhelme Avenue, Garden City, Dewsbury Road. Mr, 
Abraham Hart, architect, Bank Street, Wakefield. 

Watus.—Nov. 22.—For erection of 16 dwelling-houses 
on Ynysdawly Estate, Seven Sisters, Glamorgan. The 
Ynysdawly Farm, Seven Sisters, Neath, 

Watss.—Nov. 23.—For erection of shop premises at Tai- 
bach Lane, Pentrebach. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect 
and surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Nov. 24.—For general repairs, painting, &c., 
at observation block, discharging block, mortuary, adminis- 
‘trative block, two pavilions, &c., of isolation hospital, 
Ystrad, Rhondda. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. 

Wates.—Noyv. 23.—For erection of ‘intermediate school 


at Ystradgynlais to accommodate 120 children. Deposit 
li, 1s. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Parade Chambers, 
Neath. 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs, Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. 
| at Vorwohle, Brunswick. 
THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT CO., LTD., 
20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


SPRAGUE 


(LIMITED), 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


“Photo, London,” Telephone: 1649 Holborn. j 


Go) OS ee a 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


- “ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done’on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspective: Write for particulars free. 


Estd. 1876. 


Telegrams: 


A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office, SOLID 
WwW. EF. STANLEY & Co., Lta.,/|/ BRAIDED 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. alder satan 7 Tribrach, London.” SASH 
LINE. 


Mr. Alexander 


ve | FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
<S,/ EVERYWHERE, 
ee 


“SAMSON” 


WatEs.—Noy. 25.—For erection of ‘fifteen or more houses 
at Twynyrodyn. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect and surveyor, 
Express Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Watrs.—Nov. 27.—For erection of additional pavilion 


together with other work. at Mardy isolation hospital, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 21. 2s. The Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. a 
' WatEs.—Nov. 30.—For erection of forty-seven houses and 
formation of new roads and drainage work in connection 
therewith at Aberfan. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and 
surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. : 

Watisenp.—Noy, 23.—For construction of retaining wall 
in Plantation Street, also for kerbing, flagging, tar mac- 
adamising, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Walls- 
end. 

West Ham.—Nov. 24.—For construction of underground 
convenience, Becton Road, Canning Town, HE. Deposit 11. 
Mr. John G. Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West 
Ham, E. 


Tue St. Andrews Town Council have adopted a report by 
Mr. James Watson, C.E., Bradford, as to the best means of 
augmenting the present water-supply. Mr. Watson recom- 


mended the adoption of the Cameron Burn system. The — 


gathering ground has an area of 1,460 acres, and St. Andrews 
would have an additional available water-supply of 479,250 


gallons. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 105,000,000 


gallons, and provides for 165 days’ supply for the total draw 
of the city, He estimates the probable cost of the scheme at 
17,0001., exclusive of land and wayleaves, 
THE proposal to connect Hull and Nottingham by means 
of a tunnel under the Humber was dropped, as far as Hull 
was concerned, at a private conference held at Hull on 
Friday last between representatives of the Hull Corporation 
and Parliamentary Committee, the North-Eastern and Hull 
and Barnsley Railway Companies, the Chamber of Gom- 
merce, and other public bodies. No formal resolution was 
passed, but the unanimous feeling of the meeting was that 
on the present information the Corporation and other bodies 
did not see their way to take further steps in the absence 
of undertakings and guarantees from Nottingham colliery 
proprietors and others. . 


Mines 


MacCarthy & Co., 


Tel, No.: 4031. 


OF ALL 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


Established 1880. 
Telegrams: “‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.’ 


“wy 
ve 
is 
x Tenfold 
/ ve the 
ON Durability 
SP of the ordinary 
@ 2 so-called ‘ best?” 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


49 PREANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


|ALEXR. FINDLAY & -CO,, LTD,, 


|STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
‘STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, > 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF oo aa 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL ‘TROUGH ‘FLOORING 


Telephone, 3750, 


. T, AUSTIN & SON, 


“THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 


Repairers, 
Mill Chimneys ~ 


° sash lines at prac- 
os tically THE SAME 
8° PRICE, 


alent Steel Selfconhained | p . 


Raised, Lowered, 


Ss Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened ° 
(@akRoom )rrice imines F may IT Ha SPECIFIED by the Without stoppage of works. 
Sarena < est Architects. t 
BAL BEARING AUTOMATIC << IT 18 USED by the Best 
DOUBIE ACTON BOGR PIVOT $ Builders. Manufacturers and 


Erectors of the 


PATENT: 


AiruciVerTiAmRGERNG vole Scie tae __ PATENT 
= Hechamcallyefecticaly Gntolled, 8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. Solid Copper Tape 
: ; LIGHTNING 
‘CONDUCTORS. 


ets ncaa eT 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER, 
,. WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 


““% . 78 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. 
Cw ; as 
Telegrams Lies Sandown _ ESTABLISHED OVER 4 CENTURY. Telephones; {72 SC Walle}: 


Church Spires Restored,  -_ 
No system of expensive scaffolding. 
required. Distance no object. — 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and- 
-. Boiled Oil: 3 


Wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
.. -Meadow.-Lane,. -Leeds..- 


Fr 
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SUPPLEMENT 


11 


CHISWICK, 5 
For erecting packing- room and additions té the Royal, Stan- 
dard Laundry. Messrs. 8, J. Ruynorps & H. Hicxs, 
architects, Reigate and Broadstairs. Quantities by ae 


TENDERS. 


BURSLEM, 


For alterations to the gas committee's offices.’ Mr. Epwarp 


da 


JONES, gas engineer pen irene eer. 


J. Kennarp, Croydon. 


Sambrook £240 0 0 Funnell & Co. . £5,100 0 0 
Wardle 240' 0-0 Toh oye tried, B12 HOO) 
RGiaAlce: 201 9) 0 ohnson & Co, ; oe 
Brindley é 220 0 0 Barker £7906 -0.<0 
ew & Sons (aéeepted) 210 0-0 Saunders. & Co. 4,600. 0 0 
Salada BURTON-UPON-TRENT, 7 Wallis & Son ht ‘ 4,494 0 0 
For erection of schools in Guild Street. Mr. Tuomas T, Hortipay & Greenywoop, Brixton (ac, ee: 
McCarruy, architect, Coalville. cepted) 4,492 0 0 
Moss ; £2,720 0 -0 
Maule & Co. : ‘ ; ’ 2,705 0 0 
DE a NS OTL 13 (0 CINDERFORD, oer 
Adams _ 5 2,500 0 0 | For erection of higher elementary school. Mr.-R. S 
Lowe: & Sons 2,495 0 9 Puritirps, architect, Gloucester. 
Morley & Son 2,495 0 0 : 
Hodves 2475 0 0 Flewelling £4,946 0. 0 
Orton. yl A ages he Tuten 
Jooke ; : ; 
ant, Burton- -on- Trent dacaented) 2,450 0 0 Hsiourticn cone 4730 0 0 
a CAVERSHAM. Broad 4,669 0 0 
For erecting: footbridge at Lower Caversham, . Mr. A. J Wilks & Son 4,568 0 0 
» SMITH, surveyor, Caversham. Long & Sons 4,484 0 0 
Pits & Son-. £259 10 O Walters & Sons . 4.474 Ce 0 
Robinson ' 2959 0 0 Anan & Sons . aoe 12 10 
Talbot, 254 10 0 Jones 4,399 0 0 
les. 197 0 O Byard & Sons 4,375 0 0 
Routes & Carey, Reading (accepted) 196 0 0 Love. 4,307 0°0 
Nicholls 4,294 10 0 
Gas CREWE. Hayes & Sons . 4,247 0-0 
For making-up part of Market Street. Mr. G. Haron-SHorz, Collins & Godfrey 4,242 0 0 
( bérough surveyor. Woolley & Son . 4 993: 13. .6. 
“Meikle: £222 12 5 Baxter & Sons 4. 212: 10.3. 
Barke Zi Gale H. & C. Spackman 4,201 a, 3) 
Owen . 206 1 O Turford & Southward 4,139 0 0 
Bullock -* 18417 7 Colborne 4,099 0 0, 
“Worthington 196 6 9 Crane ; ‘ : ; : : 5,960 15 Q, 
Hutton: & Co, : 175 14 3 | GrirritHs, Lye, near Stourbridge (ac- 
Bennie & THOMPSON, Warrington (accepted) Geet bees fe cepted) 3,939 1 3 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


; * All communications to London Office-1$9 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


ROCHESTER KENT 
(WONOON OFFICE [39 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annuat Contracts Eight Years in Succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALYTL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


ii SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Be st Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest. Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Paty Beds, meik, wa Lakes, Ponds, 
: Swimming Baths, &c.)‘and all Damp Coursing Work, 

Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Cutnotods Councils, and Local Boards, 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on Shyer 


‘TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines), Ueleeaeks “TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” . 
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DONCASTER. HULL. 
For painting and decorating parts of the interior of the | For erection of art gallery at the pubis hall, Mr. Josepa H. 
P = Hirst, city architect. 


Oa aia + s+ 846000 | Quibel, Son & Greenwood . #110550 9 
& Stacey : ? : : eers ; : 
Postletliwaite & oe Jl ob ei S365 0'0 | “Panmone tAntaby Road, Hull (accepecy alain nan 0 
haar pe RSL ee ee KIRKCALDY. | : 
Dysche . ; : ; $ ‘ : For the extension of the High School. 
Butterfield Bros. - . . . : 235 3 3 Lowest tenders. : ‘ 
Sheard, Binnington & Ch a. 3 ; ‘ a te ; Meme GeEy codh ynason “ ; * engage 
Bailey . : 3 ; ‘ 168 4 2 Bogie & Nicol, joiner. : : : ‘ 279 5 11 
Bescoby & Herd ; ; ; ; 157 0 0 Hutchison, plasterer. : . : : “54 0 0 
Water (accepted) ; ’ ; : : Currie, slater . . : : é : : a ~ 3 
Blyth, ‘plumber : : : : : 1613 0 
EDINBURGH. 
For constructing clear-water tank, settling-tanks, filter and Haxton & Co., faa 7s bd 3 12 50 ae 
meter houses, and providing, laying and jointing cast- ae 
iron pipes at Fairmilehead. Mr. W. A. Tart, engineer, LONDON. 
Edinburgh and Westminster. mary For the twelve water-tube boilers required for the second 
Dobson. : t . £12,636 11 ortion of the Greenwich generating station. 
Black & Sons . : : 12,466 6 3 Fess, Westgarth & Co. . , - £39,262 0 0 
WavvELy & Son, Edinburgh (accepted) ‘ 12,075 19 11 Stirling Boiler Goa ; 27,833 0 0 
Bascock & WILtcox, Farringdon Street, 
bi HAMMERSMITH. E.C. (accepted) . . .. . . 75960 0 
For additions and alterations to the West London Model Clarke, Chapman & Co. . : ; ‘ 25.875 0 0 
Laundry. Messrs. 8S. J. Reynotps & H. Hicxs, archi- Danks & Co. (Oldbury). 25,115 15 0 
tects, Reigate and Broadstairs. Estimate of the chief officer of tramways . 30,000 0 0 
Johnson & Co . ; : : : . £1,339 0 0 
Mantor ’ ¢ \ . ‘ 1,326 0 0 | For the enlargement of the Oliver Goldsmith school, Camber- - 
Holliday & Greenwood . . | | 1393 0 0 t: well, by 440 Pa per: 
Carmichael ; ; : ‘ 5 1,212 0 0 riggs . ; : . ad SS) 
Wallis & Son . 1,199 0 0 Rice & Son. ie ; : 5 : 5 6,421 0 0 
Rooms & Co., Basinghall Street, E. C. (aes F. & H. F. Higgs 3 : ; , 2 6,359 0 0 
cepted) . 1,163 0 0 Parker : : : : ; : 6,338 15 8 
Kirk & Randall . : : ; . ‘ 6,148 0 0 
HIGH WYCOMBE. Appleby & Sons . , ‘ ; : ; 6,060 0 0 
For erection of villa, London Road. Messrs. Hooper & NasH, Downs : : : : : : 6,031 0 0 
architects, Wycombe and Marlow. Lawrance & Sons ; : : A ‘ 5,991 0 0 
Carrick : 5 , 3 : A . £45010 0 Akers & Co. : : : : : 5,904 0 0 
Harris . : : : é ‘ : 412 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood : 5,831 0 0 
Nash & Sons : : ; ; : : : 384 10 0 J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood (recom. 
Morton & Sons, : “ ‘ 310 0 0 mended) : 5,765 0 0 
Gisson, Wycombe (accepted) ; : A 309 10 0 Estimate of the architect (education) . ; 5,994 0 0 


& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR HARDENING Zi ates WATERPROOFING, 

LONDON DEPOTS ; ABB : VERPOOR 
3 oO = a 
‘aw, RW esthourne Pe Perk. Jie SEACS ™ ae BATHFL TV EAMBCRTAL BUILDINGS, 


LR. : : : EX NGE ST.E 
132. Grosvenor Roud, ae ne : MANCHESTEE = 


Pimlico ee : 7" 5 eames Deeg velus ¢ : Silay Pes ps 2 TRAFFORD PARK. 
aR 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Etc. 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL f 


Aare ae Seo ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


‘HIGHEST QUALITY WORK~ a 37, KING WILLIAM ST ‘LONDON BRI DGE 
MOEN 72/60707c-5385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 
ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS? Plans or SCHESIES submitted free for LE be DS 
avery cent of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. ‘ 7” 


Pah hte Oy. POS EAD esue rn te 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON--continued. 
For improvement and enlargement of the Barrow Hill Road For Ben enlargement of the Charlton substation into a full 
_ school, Marylebone, by 325 places and the erection of a Holloway, Bros. (London) . ; _ £4,300 0 0 
manual training centre for twenty boys. Leslis Oo : 4,196 0 0 
Williams & Son : , t : otek d OSL ys Cen O H. & H. F. Higgs . ‘ ; : 4,130 0 0 
King & Son . . . . . . 16,630 7 0 Johnson & Co. . ; , ‘ : ‘ 3,798 O O 
Holloway Bros. (London) . : : 5 16,575 0 0 Lovatt E : : : : : J 3,762 4 O 
McLaughlin & Harvey . : § F 16,360: 7 1 Barker & Co. . 5 P : ; : 3,724 0 O 
J. &M. Patrick : E ‘ . , 16,274 0 0 Wall .. ? E : ‘ : : 3,720 0 O 
Roberts & Co. Pees : ; : ; 15,888 0 0 H. L. Holloway . : ; : : é 3,709 0 0 
Godson & Sons . - . . 15,860 0 0 F. & T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs, E. (recom- 
Leslie & Co. .. : : Pees 15,747 4.0 20 mended) . : ; : . ae oe 3. 660E O20 
Patman & Fothering!)2m . : pam OTA 0,40 Architect’s estimate . : ‘ . : 3,600 0 0 
Ford & Walton . 3 : : ; : 15,620 0: 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . : : : : 15,498 0 O | For tar-paving works at Brook Fever Hospital, Shooter’s 
Treasure & Son . hie ahi “ : : 15,401 0 O Hill. Mr, W. T. Hartcnu, engineer-in-chief. 
Lawrance & Sons. . . . . 15,265 0 0 Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co. . . £36519 0 
Parsons r F f ‘ 4 Z : 15,134 00 Wood & Sons 7 ¢ 3 i ¢ i 955 0 0 
Watts & Sons, 1 Albemarle Street (ac- Fry Bros. : ; i f ; ; F 208 0 O 
pCO te ee 14,976 0 0 Woodham’ & Songs, a. >) 1.) teu Loon Oo 
Estimate of the architect (education) . 15,323 0 0 Farthing & Co... : ; : i 180 0 0 
Northern Quarries Co. . ; ; : é 171 10 11 
For the erection of a police-station at Carter Street, S.E. Hobman & Co. ‘ , ; ; ; ; 165 0 0 
Mr. J. Drtxon Butirr, surveyor, New Scotland Yard, Chittenden & Simmons . s : : ; 152 0 0 
S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Taurcoon, Son & Carvery. Sheppard). Sue. att fees ap eae eee ee aes aes 
Foster & Dicksee : ‘ ‘ : _ £15,469 0 0 Warnwrieut & Co., 173 Maida Vale, W. 
Meee te 05,115. 0 0 (accepted) SN dan Oe argent, a eke: See 
Bae & Hannen . ; ; ; : ion ‘ A For reconstruction of L.C.C. tramways in King’s Cross Road, 
ibe ; : : ‘ Ke : : ; Farringdon Road and Swinton- Street, and in Essex 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons . ; 14,590 0 0 Road. toaieoree 
eed. bs Higgs’. : : : : 14,502 0 0 ar kenw 
Prestige & Co. . . 2 ; : : 14,499 0 0 Tramway work. 
Higgs & Hill . ; . : ; : 14,474 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : . : : . £44,557 9 4 
Lawrance & Son i ? : ; k 14,465 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. . ; : ; 43,767 5 11 
Sabey & Son. Y j , 14,300 0 0 Manders, Leyton (recommended). : 43,254 15 9 
Godson & Son . é : j , ; 14,289 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . ; : : 43,978 9 8 
Ashby & Horner. : : : : 14,271 0 0 Paving works. 
Lorden & Son . ; ; ; : , 14,239 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. . : ; : , 301 13 4 
 Mowlem & Co. . : : , : ; 13,924 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : ; : : : 299 2 11 
_ Appleby & Son . : : ; : ; 13,872 0 0 Manders, Leyton (recommended) . : 279 16 10 
Grover & Son . ‘ a : ; : 13,793 0 0 Chief engineer’s estimate . ? ‘ ; 299 7 2 


— 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for cither exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorator. Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendry it presents ahard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


“The Groved Wall Pave: JQHN H, FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster mits, READING. 
— - ores rE. TELEPHONE 23535H0P] 
eT ih TJS 22 GEORGE S! 

TONE & WOOD CARVING & AGlnd abe 
ese | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK § (9), 010), REY 


Ha eek ~ 


CONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. | ess sLipPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
For price, delivered at any Station, apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, | 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


Lene ee Ee a 
- FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
~-  WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILCESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. -- Established 1870. 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
_ SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


¥ 
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LONDON—continued. [, ., LOWER TOOTING. WAS re ty cia 


For renewal of lining of tubes forming the northern outfall | For additional stabling and messrooms at the Anglo-Américan, =~ 


sewer where it crosses the river Lee. . _Laundry, Burmester Road, Lower Tooting, 8.W. Messrs. 


Cochrane & Sons ‘ ; ‘ é » 23,196.12. .2 _ S.J. Reynotps & H. Hicxs, architects, Reigate and 
Ditto (alternative tender) . : : : 3,190 0 0 Broadstairs. aca: a eee 
Handyside, & Co., Derby. (recommended) . 2,286 17 a Josolyne:& Young. ; ; , . £2,599 0 0 
For providing and laying creosoted yellow déal and hard W. & Cy Brown . ; ; : ’ - » #25662 “0 0 
waed paving at Cricketfield Road, West Street, North- Johnson :& Co. . : eos sD Sore 0 
wold Road and Chatsworth Road, Hackney. Mr, Akers & Co, : é : é : ; 2,167 0 0 
‘ Norman Scorers, borough engineer. Barker . . . aaa es . 2,165 0 0° 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. (1904) | 80,099, 12° “6 ee wks : Pag iahs . : rr oe . 2 Bx “oh 
Manders. ~. i 2 3 : : 4,066) 5) Sra Tight. np Tho oe sue aS eas 0 deg OO Eee 
Andorsan oe ( : ‘ ; ae 3,855 10 0 Hottrpay & Greenwoop, Brixton, S.W. i 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. . é Po OAT ane mee (accepted) : : ; 5 , ; 2,055 0 0 
GrirritHs & Co. (accepted) . é 3,622 13 0 “ieee 
For alterations at’ Malden Factories (Block B), Kentish | LYDBROOK. 
ee moe Me J. Experts, architect, Savoy House, | For erecting elementary school near Ross. Mr. M. H. Mep- 
Strand, W.C, LAND, architect, Gloucester. Quantities by Mr. EK. A. 
Hady ‘ ° ° id é . ‘ ci £687 15 0 PryEr, Gloucester. 
Turnbull & Sons . ; : ; : : 640 0 0 Mackie & Co. . : ; ‘ : -. £4,644. 224 
HammMonp (accepted) . : : : ; 525 0 0 Beech & Co, : , : : f : 4508 0 0 
For kerbing, &c., Hillcrest Road, Sydenham. mUOVS ).. : : i +. » 4,12" 0 3e 
Roadway. Colborne. ; 5 : .° '"4,041s 3 760m 
Fry Bros. : ; ; 5 ‘ £493 0 0 Long & Sons : : : . ; : 3,973 0 0 
Pearce (recommended) . : : 5 5 426 0 0 Estcourt & Sons . : . : wih asi 5,970 0 0 
Lootway.—Pearce (recommended), 3s. 5d. per yard super ; Bowers & Co. : me - 9,837 .0 0 
Wheeler & Co., 4s. 5d. ; Mowlem & Co., 4s. 3d. ; Apthorpe Nicholls. es 
& Co., 3s. 63d. ; Thames Stone Co., 3s. 9d. ; Brookes, 5s. 44d. Flewelling , ; : . + Sle je Oh LG e Oey 
for 24-inch Perfecta stone. > OE ei . : . : . . 5,714 0 0 
CYMINGE a 
For erection of receiving wards at the workhouse = ; ; : : j . $ ; 
tt ge oe 5 9 ~Dimery & Sons . : . ; 5 3,633 6 3- 
Reliant ape etiyts BO Pe ae Ms ; (Wilks & Son  . |. |, Sy 
Wehstar ; . ; 482 0 0 CRANE, Nottingham (accepted) . : : 5,412 3 5 
Dixon . : . : : : 466 0 0 
Castle & Son . 3 : : ; } : 464 0 0 MAIDSTONE. 
Clayson ; ; . , ; " j 45110 0 | For making up Malling Terrace Road. Mr. T. F. BUNTING, 
Gosby . ; : ; F i 5 : 450 0 0 surveyor, 
Vanth & : , ; 4 : 422 0.0 Clarke & Epps . . : “s ; . £19910 0 
Wises ati oo? (i a aaa been BO Price 2 0... 
Kocies Bros., Elham (accepted) . : ‘ 367 0 0 Burrows, Maldstone (accepted) . f é 139. 15° 0 


q 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘iain Limited. 
LANCASHIRE Head Offices : 19 & 70 Lombard St., London, B,C, 


Established 1782. 
FIRE—LIFE 
ACCIDENT — 

Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 


: Burglary, &c. 
Security £4,432,626, urglary, &c 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000 
45 DALE STRENT, LIVE oI 000,000. 
Head Offices {78 KING Weta STREET. DG, CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 


<i chi The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
FI RE ACC I DE NTS MAR I N E Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and = 
Architects for introduction of business, | PROMPT AND LIBZRAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, - 
W.J. FURSE & CO. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM... -- . 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
lelesrams.. “ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” . .- Lott 


FIRE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY; 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 
. PETERBOROUGH. — 
' Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM. PLANKS and BOARDS. wee } 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and. MATCHED BOARDS 
a speciality. Makers of OAK’ PARK’ FENCING with 
CLEFT, PALES...) <ic"( 78 taney eh aie 


ESTABLISHED 1852) ) | 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & Hin & HEy) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘“CEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 


Well made in strong Zine 


= ' throughout. . : ‘ 
Adapted to any style’ of 
chitecture, = ¢ 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


‘Sanitary | Specialist, 


ag ge 


Tele. Address: . 

“Ventilator, Halifax.” / 
: Tel. No.: 81¥." 
SS BS 
GouTH WALES DAILY NEWS.—Pre-eminent 

as an advertising medium, affording exception- 
ally wide and effective publicity throughout Wales 
and the West of England, particularly amongst the 
commercial and moneyed classes. No appeal for 
capital in the above-named district can be success- 
ful without recourse being had to the South Wales 
Daily News, which each day has a special article 
on “ South Wales Finance,”’--Chief Offices: Cardit, 
London: 46 Fleet Street, E.C. J 


For Index cf Advertisers see page Xe 


Telephones: * 
————— No. 238 


Estimates from quantities by RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
: for work in any part of the world. 
Speciality._Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &e, 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 


OO! dalle 


ee 
re 


sag: 


1 
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: NEWHAVEN. SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 

For reconstruction of the lifeboat slipway and alterations to | For erection of Saltburn- by- the-Sea P.M. church and 
boathouse. Mr. W.T. DOUGHAy, engineer and AA schools.’ Messrs. Gro. Barnes & Son, architects, 
Westminster. | 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. ~ 
; aad ; A ne ts ee ees : s 1775 100% 0 ee A. _Hitimate B. 

am ardman . : : : é 58. pays Heal 
| ogy Pe ob atl) Mortinaaes . +, £3)200" 0 0 £1,800 0.0 
. {aa ; Me SAR" FOO Guthrie & Son. |. As Os bLO en: 1,577 7 ; 
Neat, Plymouth (acce sya ; 1 Middlemis Bros. ; : 3,075 12, 5 1,602 19 
: (accepted) sui neal Ue ea Sk 3,047 1311 1,600 11 7 
Coates ; . : 3,005 19 7 1,680 13 9 
. ee a : Dickinson &:Sons 9 vy.) 880,.050e 1 iL G00n.On0 
For the erection of secondary school, with alterations to Bolam : 4 S703 "4 alee LAO EA A 
existing buildings, at Eaton Road. Mr. C. J. Brown, Porteous (accepted) : 2722 0 0 1,367 0 0 
architect, Norwich. 4 ; 
Mapes. 3. «=. : «.. . £26,000 0 0 | 
Hannant ee. ak )-98'400. 0 0 eee Ure 
Youngs & Son . : OPS ; : 25,370 0 O | Bormaking-up Princes and Connaught Roads. 
Yelf ; ae Be , ; . 3 25,183 0 0 Princes Road. 
Cracknell i ; . ¢ : s 24,898 0 0 Mowlem & Co. ; ; : 5 : . £444.00 
Bennett . ; ‘ : : : : 24,600 0 0 Boyer . 4 : ; 5 : ; ; 361 11 4 
Gill . : 5 ; ; : 24,589 0 0 Free & Sons . : 5 ; : ; : 328 11 9 
Spencer, Santo & Co. : : : : 24,512 0 0 Smith & Sons ; ; : ; : . 327 0 5 
Roper : 24,500 0 0 Gibbons & Co. i ; : : ‘ : 312 11 10 
Horn & Son, Surrey ‘Street, Norwich (ac- Greenly & Elbourne . ‘ é : : 2389 4 8 
cepted) . : : : : : : 24,174 0 0 Wheeler & Co. : : ‘ : : ; 288 0 4 
Bate & Co. . : : : : : ; 282 16 4 
NOTTINGHAM. rium ce : : s : ‘ le i ap 
For water-supply works, Thorneywood Mount. Mr. J. Lams, esate (qietes) Pegs | ORE web Pe On oa ee 
surveyor, Nottingham. 3 ; ; 
Barry . : : 3 : ‘ : e011 5) 0 Connaught Road. 
rem ry ie se - 0B 8 6 Mowlam: & Co, sees-uamen eee) est ener emer O0 me Le 
Hull & Son . : ; : : 578 0 0 Greenly & Elbourne . : : ; : 178 4 8 
Nottingham Plumbing Cae : : ; 555 0 0 Boyer. } ; ; } : 170 2 0 
Knight eae ae eae (Ot. O Free & Sons. See Wenn i re eerie, ee LOU Oe 
Wheatley ary. oak. 02 0 Smith & Sons eae Wee tee ue ee metre LOOT O84 
Ricumonp & Hopster (accepted) . ¢ 3 B20 ea Ot Os) Gibbons & Gor % , ; . ; 156 12 7 
Shardlow ; ; . : : . ; 503 7 10 Bute 47 Co.me E ; f ‘ 4 i 148 0° 7 
Wheeler & Co. ; F : F : : 147 9 10 
READING. Langley & Johnson . : : : A 137 5 4 
For the construction of sewage and surface-water sewers. Shepperd & Sons . ; ; ; : ; 136 4 6 
Turner, Blackwater (accepted) . : . £3,653 0 0; Bowyer (accepted) ; : : : ; Brat ya gah) 


ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS 


AND SLATES 


(Patented). 


PANELLING OF A 
DINING-ROOM. 


The ceiling and panelling of 
this room, as well as the door 
casing, mouldings and door 
panels, are done with Fibro- 
cement. 
A panelling of this kind costs 
less with Fibrocement than if 
done with wood, asall glueing 
and assembling is replaced 
by a simple nailing and the 
superposition of sheets of 
various thicknesses. 
Compared with wood panels, 
ours have the great advantage 
of never “playing” and 
mever giving occasion to 
numerous joints of paint 
inevitable with wood panels, 
Fibrocement. never rots. } 
Once fixed to the wall, it in 
no way loses its shape. 


Write for further particulars to 

- Original introducers ‘of Asbestos Slate and Sheets. 

ZERENNER & Co., Z Contractors to H.M. Government. 
Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 

Telephone: Central No. 11627 London. 


‘Telegrams : : ** Zerenners, London.” 
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SCULCOATES. Sake WATFORD. ' 
For 4 miles 1,592 yards of cast-iron water-pipes, &c. Mr. | For providing and laying about 1,230 yards of 12-inch and 
W. H. Wettsrep, engineer, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 9-inch pipe sewers for drainage of Theobald Street, with 
Meee He agit writ pete £4,119 2 10 manholes, &c., and for about 170 yards lineal of 9-inch 
AM pee ' Phe : : ; ; 5,895 4 10 pipe, with manholes, &c., at Shenley Road, Radlett. 
Henderson & Wilson . : ; ; 2,578 7 O Mr. Ernest Lartry, engineer, 9 Market Street, Wat- 
: : ; 2,299 15 11 ford. é 
Bickley. ' cyt ia : ; J 2,246 0 0 Theobald Street. 
Parker & Sharp . ; : : é ~ 2. Zylbao8) Ss (eters ‘ ; ; . £1,907 ae 
Langton & Son . , ; : : ‘ 2,141 3 8 Smith & Co 1,782 7 4 
en i rrrerorcr | MM 
Kd ds & Co. . . : . . D ’ t 
Ball & Co 0 a. | oy hg gUOSR CRC. |! ae 
Firth : : ; : : : ; 1975 12508: Trcevs S : : ‘ : s ; 1560 0 0 
Fisher & Son . J : : ‘ ee ze oy } vd eas ons ‘eat ma 
night 2 aan eae) ole ae larke 1 0... i 
Mitchell & Son. . . . .  . 1,051 1 9] Bracey & Clarke 100 
Sykes ah. ale SSE eae econ an OMe ae back & Co, |. nnn nn 
u g @®@ LUO. ‘ . A A ° ) 
Sake OS ecm iiiveckson 
wptarkey > 5 . ° . . . > - 
Robinson |. 
Harrison . 3 : : : , 3 j : 1309 5 7 
Pattison & Son. (2)  . -. ue Se Paige oe a Brice ee 
Jowett 3 ; , ; f , : 1,824 17 8 RENCH (accep ' . . : ) 
Barry , ; : : : : 771s 6 Radlett. 
Bushby & Son F 0 a : : 7 1,768 22 Swaker ; f ‘ , : : 339 0 0 
Boyce tet gg Ee mC MINT ih . , 279 18 10 
Medforth .° . Y : ' . 1,760 11. 7 Rani th SoCo. ; ; ; 294 11 6 
Macdonald : 3 ‘ ; : ; Lvl 8 6 Bracey & Clarke . : : J : : 273 0 0 
Stocks : : ; r ; d 1,726 0 8 Free & Sons - : , ; ; ; 267 5 6 
Jenkinson Oe Oe arammell . 7 12 a 267 tm 
Hit, Skegness (accepted) .- —.. ; : 1,610 6 8 Gousing ; f ; ; ' ‘ 256 2 0 
SOUTHWOLD. Frost. : : ; : ; : - 246) aoe 
For the making-up roads on the West End Estate, South- Langley & Johnson . : ‘ : : 242 7 10 
well. Mr. H. Kine, borough surveyor. Gentle , ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 241 0 0 
Thompson j : : - : A EH Otay Whe) Brown : : : , ; : : 240 0 0 
Starkey : ‘ : ; : : 856 2 4 Pedrette ; ; a : ; ; 235 0 0 
Church : ; ; : : : : 801 0 5 Killingback & Co. , : ; : : 228 0 0 
Diy waa : : ; ; : : ; 780 0 0 Pitkin : : ; : 3 ee y 217 <7 23 
Edwards . ; : : ; : y 762 14 7 French : : : : : : F 215 8 8 
Allen & Son : ‘ L000 0 Jackson : ‘ : : ‘ ; 203 § 1 
TRUEMAN, Swanley, Kent (accepted) . 660 0 0 Macponap (accepted) é z : : 195 12 4 


SS Ca dliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is nota ~ 
surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 
some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the Scaciioua can afterwards be fixed round 
WITHOUT SHOWING JOIN’. 


Prize Medats, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION. 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Ola Bailey, F.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. 
epee sae EK. W. Mountford, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A., & Son. 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
or Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves, &c. Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters. a 
@Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-1 ae ces: F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
at ot. Helen's, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. i 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere. J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


9 
LINHOPE STREET, D 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. 


’ N, N.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Grasp, London.” 
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ILLUSI RATIONS. 


32 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


40 AND 41 GREAT CASTLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 


70-76 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NO. 1 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
PLANS, NORTH OF ENGLAND MODEL COTTAGE EXHIBITION, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES, BIRMINGHAM.—ALTAR AND EAST WINDOW— 
THE BAPTISTERY. 


WEMBLEY. 
For erection of a police-station. Mr. J. Dixon Burts, 
surveyor, New Scotland Yard, S.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. THURGOOD, Son & CHIDGEY. 


Tennant & Co. £6,032 0 0 
Messom & Son . 5,735 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman 5,660 0 0 
Potterton . : 5,540 0 O 
Willmott & Sons Sateen OO 
Dickens 5,476 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 5,392 0 0 
Godson & Son jy Varel2) 10), 10) 
Grover & Son lay aes) XO) 0) 
Fassnidge & Son 5,200 0 0 
Haynes . : 1510 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


As will be seen by our correspondence columns, the 
Marsden Tiles, Ltd., supplied the tiles used throughout the 
model house which was exhibited at the Manchester Electrical 
Exhibition by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Heighway. 

Tun directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have made arrangements to issue policies 
covering loss of profits arising from disturbance of business 
due to fire. To this end they have appointed to take charge 

~ of the new department Mr. Norman McLeod, who has had 


Unprr the direction of Mr. J. S. Hay, architect}Kil- 
marnock, the ‘‘ Boyle’ system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, hasbeen 
applied to the parish schools, Glaston. 

Tur new telephone exchange for the National Telephone 
Company, just completed in Altrincham, has been carried 
out under the supervision of Messrs, Bromley & Watkins, 
architects, Nottingham, the whole of the constructional 
steelwork and fire-resisting floors being supplied by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 

Tue Kinnear patent steel-rolling shutter has been 
approved and passed by the London County Council for use 
on party wall openings as a fire door. Nearly 500 of the 
shutters are being supplied to the new Selfridge building, 
two shutters or doors being used for each opening. In the 
majority of cases the openings are about 12 feet high by 
12 feet wide. 

Messrs. Patties & Son, of Sherborne Street, Birming- 
ham, have been successful in obtaining the contract for the 
erection of two large strong rooms, for the new chief offices 
of the Anglo South American Bank, in New Broad Street, 
London. The doors of these rooms are to be fitted with their 
patent channel bolts, which were adjudged in competition 
to be superior to other methods of securing the doors of these 
strong rooms. 

Mr. Wittram Warp, chairman of the Granite Silicon 
Plaster Company, Ltd., has given an account of the remark- 
able firmness with which the Kohl building in San Francisco 
remained in a perpendicular state during the fire and earth- 
quake in April, 1906, while buildings around it were de- 
molished, The whole damage to the very large building did 
not exceed 1001. 


Tur Postal authorities having decided that one printer 
or firm of printers is to be responsible for printing, it is 
necessary to withdraw from the plates the title of the firm 
of lithographers, Messrs. Sprague & Co., who have been 
connected with The Architect from the first number. 
But our readers are too familiar with the title and style of 
work to forget the firm to which the excellence of our plates 
is mainly owing. 


an extensive experience in this class of business. 


\ THE LARGEST MAKERS OF WEICHBRIDCES IN THE WORLD. 


HICHEST SPECIAL 
GRADE STRENGTH 
FOR 
ENCINEERING MOTOR 
TRAFFIG 


FINISH 


Avery’s ‘‘Motor Wagon’’ Weighbridge. 


W. & 7 fae AVER : = Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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VARIETIES. 

‘A new church is shortly to be erected at Harrogate. 

‘THe Bournemouth Town Council have a scheme before 
them for the erection of a central art and science school. 

THE will has been proved of the late Mr. M. J. Scaddan, 
of Dorset House, Shearer Road, Buckland, Portsmouth, 
builder. The value of the estate has been sworn at 56,6341. 

Tur committee of the Doncaster Racecourse haye approved 
plans of the intended additional permanent stand and are 
considering a plan of proposed alterations to the racecourse. 

Tur authorities at Bournemouth, owing to the increase in 
the number of children attending the elementary schools, are 
considering the question of the erection of additional school 
buildings. 

Tur new Carnegie Library at Llandudno will be erected 
on the Mostyn Street site, the owner of the adjoining pro- 
perty having consented to a compromise in regard to his claim 
for ancient lights. 

THe work of building the four new courts of justice 
adjoining the present courts in the Strand is to be undertaken 
without further delay. The four new courts have been 
designed by Sir Henry Tanner. 

THE Coventry Corporation have approved during the last 
twelve months plans for twenty new streets, twenty-nine fac- 
tories and workshops, and 1,191 dwelling-houses, while the 
rateable value has advanced by 19,0001. 

SPEAKING: on daylight-saving at the London Tenia 
Mr. Willett said the avoidance of 210 hours of artificial 
lighting would be worth at least 1s. 9d. per person per year, 
or 3, 820, 000/. for the British Isles. 

Nort Berwick Town Council have been informed that 
Miss Elizabeth Edington, Ethandune, North Berwick, who 
died there last week, had ‘bequeathed the sum of 10, 0001. for 
a convalescent home for North Berwick. 

THe church bells at Overton, which have been silent for 
about eight years owing to the insecurity of the tower, have 
been rehung i in the restored tower. The total cost of the work 
is about 2, 0001. The oldest bell dates back to 1609. 


‘““ Mancuester Unirep ”’ Football Club are to have a new 
ground in the Old Trafford district, ready for occupation by 


Vi bal 


"SMALL H aes 


HOciINS re 


BIRMINGHAM || 


> 


YU. . 
(°c 


SUITABLE FOR There i Is on 
ALL BUILDINGS. 


warded on application. 


ont, FUBEROID 
i 
* ROOFING 


ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 Yrs, 


ROOFS OF WOOD OR CONCRETE, 
PITCHED OR FLAT, 
will always give satisfaction 
WHEN COVERED WITH RUBEROID. 


Old and cracked Asphalt Roofs can be efficiently waterproofed with 
Ruberoid at a low cost without causing any disturbance to the interior. 


Our Special Pamphlet K, dealing with this class of work, will be for- 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 


81 & 85 RNIGHTRIDER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


September next. The scheme provides for the accommodation 
of practically 100,000 people, and there will be seating accom- — 


modation for shout 12,000. 


Tuer loan for the erection of the Guildford techhicalal 


' institute, in respect of which an inquiry was -held last . 


January, has now been sanctioned, and the work is to be Put f 


in hand at once. 


Mr. A. J. Rovsett,.of Ventnor, has received ike ap- 


pointment of surveyor to the Urban District Council of | 
Whitley, Northumberland, having been selected for the Posi- 


tion out of 300 applicants. 


Ture West Bromwich Town Council have decided 6 apply | 


to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
11,0007. for the purpose of erecting a destructor at the 
electricity works in Black Lane. 

Tue Licensing Appeal Court at Haddington have granted 
certificates for an addition of eighteen bedrooms to Bissett’s 


Hotel, Gullane, applied for by Mr. Colin Campbell, Royal | 


Hotel, North Berwick. The new hotel is to cost 6,0001. 

A stTr has been acquired for a new church on the Fall- 
ings Park estate, near Wolverhampton. It is intended to 
make a new ecclesiastical parish, to include the ‘‘ garden 
suburb ’’ which is to be formed on the estate. 


Ir has been decided to rebuild the West End Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases in Welbeck Street, London, W., under the 
supervision of a committee consisting of Mr. Ian Malcolm 
(chairman), Dr. Harry Campbell, Dr. T. D. Savill and Mr. 
Paul Phipps. 

In the course of excavations in connection with the 
renewal of the sewers in Mitchell Street, St. Philip’s Road, 


Sheffield, the workmen opened up a seam of coal which lay. 


7 feet below the level of the ground. About a ton hs coal was 
thrown out and carried off by the poor. 


Tue Dorking Town Council have received a letter from 


the Local Government Board with reference to the applica- 
tion of the Council for sanction to borrow 3,2251. for the 
erection of a refuse destructor, and stating that they would 
hold a local inquiry as soon as possible. In the meantime 
they wished to be furnished with an estimate in greater 
detail, and a plan showing the land required for the pur- 
poses of erection. 


J. MILBURN, 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 
PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


«Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THR KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


TO 


Patentees, 
Manufacturers, 


AND 


Merchants. 


If a copy of thls issue should 
reach you will you oblige us by 
carefully looking it through P 
Should you desire to bring your 
manufactures before 


_ Surveyors, 
- Builders, 


Contractors, 


may we send you our rates P 
P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 


66/11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


[a3] 


ARCHITECTS, 
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Tar Windsor Council have-decided to have the paint 
cleaned off the lower-part of the anciént Guildhall, which 
dates from 1686, and restore the Portland stone. to its 


original state... The building was completed under the super- » 


intendence of Sir Christopher Wren,» - 

‘Tur Midland ‘Railway Company have placed with Mr. 
W. Walkerdine, of Derby, 'a contract. to the amount: of 
36, 0001. for the construction and erection of a lifting shop 
jn their carriage works at Derby. Contractors in: various 
parts of the country to the number of about thirty-five or 
thirty-six sent in tenders, 


Tan Maryport Urban Council at-a special meeting 
adopted the recommendation of the parliamentary commit- 
tee that application be made to the Local Government Board 
for a provisional order to borrow money for water works 
extension by duplicating the mains, at an estimated cost 
of 17,0001. 

A QuESTION which will be discussed by the Belfast City 
Corporation at an early date is that of a site for the exten- 
sion of the gasworks, the best paying of municipal concerns. 
Four alternative sites have been submitted to, and discussed 
exhaustively by, the gas committee, but objectors are to be 
found to the utilisation of each plot of ground. 

Av the last meeting of the Edinburgh and District Water 
Trustees it was reported that various complaints had been 
received regarding the quality of the water supplied. The 
engineer explained that he had found it necessary, in conse- 
quence of the depletion of the supplies in the North Pent- 
land reservoirs, to send in unfiltered Talla water. 


Tur Roscrea No. 1 Rural District Council (Ireland) , 


have under consideration the question of supplying electric 
light to the town of Roscrea, and invite electrical engineers 
and others interested to state the terms upon which they will 
be prepared to furnish a plan, specification, detailed esti- 
mate, and report. 


Tur Prudential Assurance Company have purchased the 
large block of buildings at the corner of Queen Square and 
Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, at present occupied as the 
Café Royal and offices. The new owners propose to expend 


6,0007. in fitting up portions of the premises to provide for. 


the business to be transferred from Victoria Square. 


Tue London, and South- Western Heivae Company, ,in 


|; connection with their new Southampton dock extension 


scheme, have acquired 160 acres of foreshore on the Woo Is- 


. ton side of the river Itchen, and a strip of land about two 


miles’ in length for the purpose of a railway to connect the 
proposed docks with their Netley branch, 


Lorp SHUTTLEWORTH has offered to the Burnley Cornara 
tion four and a half, acres of land in Ightenhill Park Lane 
to be laid out and maintained as an ornamental pleasure 
ground, fenced and enclosed, and planted with trees and 
shrubs, laid out with paths, and furnished with seats. The 
improvement comihittee recommend the ,Town Council, to 
accept the offer, 


Tum Board of Management of the Harlswood hee) 
Surrey, have issued a letter appealing for.a sum; of ‘not less 
than 40,0001. to be devoted to the completion of underpin- 
ning, strengthening the roofs and floors, refacing the outer 
walls, and in many parts entire rebuilding. Already 
43,0007. has been expended on works of repairs, but the 
necessity for further repairs is imminent, Mr. H. A, Grun- 
ing, Old Broad Street, E.C., is the honorary consulting 
architect, 


Some time ago the Leeds Corporation applied to the Local . 
Government Board that they should be relieved from. the: 
necessity of building new houses to accommodate the tenants | 
who are removed from insanitary areas.. In practice it has 
been found to be unnecessary to erect houses because there 
are already many empty dwellings available in the locality. 
The Local Government Board, impressed with this argument, 
have varied the orders as to permit the displacement of 2,000 
tenants without building fresh tenements for them, 


Tur finance committee of the Berkshire County Council 
recommend the Council to apply to the: Local Government 
Board for sanction to the following loans:—A sum of not 
exceeding 7,9501. for the erection of a boys’ secondary school 
at Maidenhead ; a sum not exceeding 35,7901. for the erection 
of a boys’ Council school at Wallingford ; a sum not.exceed- 
ing 3,570]. for the erection of a Council school at Waltham 
St. Lawrence; a further sum of 5001. (in addition to the 
amount of 886/. already sanctioned) for the erection of a 
manual instruction and cookery centre at Abingdon. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


 “¢FRelierL Decorations. - 
ANAGLYPTA S& LINCRUSTA-WALTON, *| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER! CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. | 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. No. : 9731 Gerrard, : 
3769 Gerrard. 
“¢ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’ 
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Tae governors of the Penistone Grammar School held a 


meeting to consider the plans for the proposed extended 
accéfamodation for girls under the higher education scheme, 
the estimated cost of which is about 7,000/. It was resolved 
that the plans of the proposed extension be adopted, subject 
to the matter of drainage being considered. The agreement 
with the architect (Mr. Braithwaite). was agreed to, subject 
to the acceptance of the percentage of 5 per cent. on the cost 
of the buildings and 13 per cent. on the quantities. 

Tue electricity committee of Glasgow Corporation had 
again under consideration the question of applying to the 
Secretary for Scotland for consent to borrow a further sum 
to meet additional capital expenditure for electricity pur- 
poses. The engineer reported that 56,5001. will be required 
for new buildings and machinery, and 75,8401. at least for 
mains and cables and meters for new consumers’ premises. 
The committee therefore recommend that a sum of 150,0001. 
should be borrowed. 

Tuer Oxford City Council held a meeting last week to 
consider two letters from Mr. W. B. Cownie, the general 
manager of the National Electric Construction Company, 
who wrote that any surface contact system was unsuitable 
for Oxford. The Construction Company had secured the 
contract with the intention of laying down the Dolter system, 
but they now suggested an overhead system, with the con- 
duit system in the centre of the city. A resolution was 
passed by the Council refusing to assent to any variation 
of the existing arrangements. 

Tue Dunoon Town Council, N.B., have selected the fol- 
lowing as candidates out of over seventy applications for 
the burgh surveyorship and sanitary engineership. The 
salary is 200). per annum:—William Roger, burgh sur- 
veyor, Wishaw; Thomas K. Roddan, assistant engineer, 
Public Works Office, Glasgow Corporation; William A. 
Macartney, assistant burgh surveyor, Partick; R. A. Stir- 
ling, assistant engineer, Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way Company; A. Thomas Lunn, burgh surveyor, Denny ; 
Mathew Reid, assistant burgh surveyor, Paisley; Henry 
M. Wylie, city engineer’s office, Glasgow. Mr. W. Roger 
has been elected. 

Messrs. Lestizr & Rerp, C.E., Edinburgh, have pre- 
pared a report on the water supply from New East Farm, 


Berwick, for Tweedmouth and Spittal, the estimate for No. 1. 
scheme (which includes a 9-inch pipe) being 22,8501., and 
that for No. 2 (a 7-inch pipe) 21,1501. The report states 
that the engineers would not recommend or attempt to jus- 
tify expenditure of money upon a new scheme for Tweed- — 
mouth and Spittal (involving piping through a considerable 
length of Berwick) to the exclusion of Berwick. The en- 
gineers’ idea is that a scheme for the utilisation of the New 
East Farm watershed should only be adopted as a portion of 
a general scheme for Berwick, Tweedmouth, and Spittal. 


Tue Troon Town Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co., Ltd., patent cast-iron pipe 
manufacturers, St. Rollox, Glasgow, for contract No, 1, 
amounting to 27,512/. 4s. 11d., in connection with the Loch 
Bradan water scheme. The Council also authorised the 
acceptance of the offer of the Imperial Stone Co., Ltd., East 
Greenwich, §S.E., for contract No. 2, amounting to 
3,424]. 2s. 6d. The engineer explained that it was the inten- 
tion of the Imperial Stone Co., Ltd:, to erect plant and 
make the contract tubes at Dalmellington. The complete 
scheme, including the laying of the pipes from Loch F idan, 
in Straiton parish, to Troon, a distance of twenty-- miles, 
is estimated to cost 60,0001. 


Tue New Forest Rural District Council recently asked the 
Local Government Board whether they could consent to the 
vacant offices of inspector of nuisances and district surveyor 
being filled by one person, as was the case with the late 
Mr. W. Allen and his predecessor, the late Mr. Job Blake, ~ 
for a period of forty-five years between them. The Local 
Government Board, in reply, stated that they have had under 
consideration generally the question of combining the offices 
of inspector of nuisances and surveyor of highways in rural 
districts, and, as the result of their experience of this com- 
bination of offices, they are of opinion that, as a general rule, 
it is not desirable that the two offices should, in large’ rural 
districts, be held by the same person. The Council are there- 
fore about to advertise for a surveyor at 1301. a year and for 
an inspector of nuisances at 801. 

A Locat GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry has been held into 
the Cleethorpes Urban Council’s application to borrow 
37,2001. for sewerage works. In 1901 there were 2,926 houses 
in the township ; to-day there are 4,608. There is, however, 
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a tract of land, some 700 acres in extent, which could not be 
developed because there were not at present facilities for 
draining it. This land is the property of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and the latter undertake to contribute 
1,500/. towards the relief of the rates during the four years 
of construction, to give six acres of land to extend the present 
Sidney Park, and eight acres of land for a recreation ground. 
_ It is proposed to abolish the existing drainage system and 
to build in its stead an outfall much nearer the sea and which 
would discharge only at floodtide. An early reply from the 
Local Government Board is expected to the application. 


Ar the meeting last week of Clydebank and District 
Water Trustees the Provost gave in a long report of the 
‘deputation who proceeded to Norwich and Paris to examine 
the Bonna reinforced concrete pipes which. are proposed to 
be used in connection with the new waterworks at Burn- 
erooks. As a result of their investigations it was decided, 
subject to conditions, to arrange with the Columbian Fire- 
proofing Co. for the supply of such pipes. The length of 
piping required is over nine miles, and it was pointed out 
that the difference in the price of concrete pipes would be 
5,500. less than cast-iron pipes, while they were more suit- 
able for their purpose. By adopting the concrete pipes, too, 
the work could be gone on with at once, and they would thus 
be able to relieve some of the distress which prevailed in the 
district. Bailie Donald seconded the resolution, which after 
some discussion was agreed to. The contract price for laying 
and jointing the concrete pipes is 18,000/. Mr. Stuart is 
engineer to the scheme. 


A new turbine steamer, Munich, sister ship to the 
Copenhagen, specially built for the Great Eastern Railway, 
has just been placed on the Harwich-Hook of Holland ser- 
vice. The first-class accommodation is similar to that pro- 
vided by a modern Atlantic liner. On the awning deck are 
a number of deck state rooms and cabins, and a spacious 
smoking room. On the main deck there is separate accom- 
modation for ladies, with a large and handsomely decorated 
lounge. In the between deck is the general and dining 
saloon, leading from which are first-class sleeping cabins. 
A special feature is the large number of private cabins for 
two passengers. Particular attention has been paid to the 
heating and ventilation of the ship. The machinery of the 


Munich comprises triple turbine engines of the Parsons 
marine type, and designed to drive the vessel at a speed of 
twenty-one knots She, like all the boats on this service, 1s 
fitted with wireless telegraphy. The dimensions of the 
Munich, which was built by Messrs. Brown & Co., of Clyde- 
bank, are 343 feet over all, 43 feet beam, and 18 feet depth 
of hold. 


Mr. ALexanper D. Ropertson, of the burgh engineer’s 
office, Edinburgh, has just been appointed superintendent 
of works to the Edinburgh School Board. 

Tux Great Southern and Western Railway Company of 
Ireland have, it is reported, given an order to a Russian 
company for 5,000 tons of rails. The price is about 16s. per 
ton under English tenders. 

Tur Birmingham Tame and Rea Drainage Board are to 
carry out work at Water Ontor, consisting of the widening of 
the Board’s outfall channels and river course and the forma- 
tion of storm banks, at a cost of 1,200I. 

Tue noted Carmyllie Quarries, near Arbroath, are on 
the point of being abandoned. Carmyllie stone was largely 
used in the construction of the piers of the Forth Bridge, 
and for many years Carmyllie pavement was employed for 
the making of footways in Forfarshire and throughout 
Scotland. 

Tur Glasgow Corporation, as the result of a private con- 
ference with the Consuls of Germany, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Portugal, are about to issue a circular to these respective 
Governments bringing: under the notice of foreign patentees 
the facilities offered by Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
for the establishment of factories for the production of 
articles patented in Britain by foreigners. 

At Clydebank Dean of Guild Court on Monday Messrs. 
Robert M‘Alpine & Son presented plans for the erection of 
eight houses, divided into blocks of four each, which will be 
something new in style for the district. The houses will be 
of two apartments, two storeys in height—room. at the top 
and kitchen at the base—and will have separate entrances. 
The size of the apartments are 14 feet by 13 feet. After 
some discussion the plans for the houses, which are te be 
erected in Albert Road, were adopted. 
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sewage pumping station a destructor capable of dealing with, — 
say, 75 tons of refuse in the twenty-four hours, and that the — 
steam produced be utilised, as’ far as-is possible, for the . 
driving of the steam pumping machinery. for’ pumping the’ 
BOWS REL ay OE. I uch Sly Se 
_ 3. That'a similar destructor station of the same capacity’ . 
be erected at' the Camber on the vacant land there, on which — 
at present’ old materials, wheelbarrows,' furnaces, &c., are’ 
stored, and that the steam produced be'used in thé electricity 
generating station, Nat OT ek ela 
4, That a third station of similar capacity be‘erected, 
either on property to be cleared at the tramway generating 
station or on the site of the old tramway stables in Rudmore 
Road ; that if it is erected at the tramway generating station 
the steam produced be utilised for driving the tramway. 
electric machinery ; and if it is placed in Rudmore Road, 
machinery shall be provided there to enable the clinker from 
this station ‘aiid that utilised in any other way at the other _ 
stations to be employed for niunicipal purposes. 
_ Finally, Mr. Harris has obtained estimates which show 
the cost of the three destructors, adequately equipped with’ 
stand-by plant, but irrespective of the cost of the land, to be 
30,0001. to 36,0007. : Ate Pe, 


DESTRUCTORS FOR PORTSMOUTH, 


A report by Mr. Graham Harris, of the firm .of Messrs. 
Bramwell: & Harris, has been prepared upon the Corpora~ 
tion’s system of disposal of dustbin and other refuse in’ 
Portsmouth. Mr.’ Harris has had records: taken” of - the’ 
various materials ‘which go to make ‘the refuse, ‘and: these 
are estimated to be roughly as follows :—75 per cent, of paper, 
cardboard, &c. ; 15 per cent. of vegetable matter ; 24 per cent. 
of rags; 24 per cent. of wood boxes, &c. ; 25 per cent. of tins, 
iron,. &e. ; 24 per cent. of coal ashes, cinders, Ke. rt . 

This is a September and October return, and Mr. Harris 
states that in the winter, when domestic fires are in use, it 
will vary slightly, but the quantity of ashes and cinders will 
never be large. Roughly, some 850 tons of refuse are collected 
weekly, at a cost of about 2s. 10d. a ton, but there is also the 
removal of 60 tons of road sweepings to be reckoned with, 
making the aggregate amount collected 910 tons to 920 tons 
a week. 

Portsmouth, says Mr. Harris incidentally, is peculiar in 
the respect that most of the houses are small and have only 
two floors—the ground and the first floor. The houses are 
built close together, side by side, with no passageway between 
them. Most of them have a back yard or garden or forecourt, 
and the result 1s that, for its population, Portsmouth occupies 
a very large area. In addition it is extremely well provided 
with open spaces, parks, &c. 


THE Sawley parochial committee have let the contract. for 


There are three ways of dealing with the refuse :—(1) De- 


positing it on the foreshore mud or ‘‘slob’’ land known as 


Baffin’s Marsh. This is the least satisfactory, and having 


the surface drainage scheme to Messrs, Perks & Son at 9181... 


there being about twenty tenders, ranging from 784]. to_ ; 
1,300/. Several new plans of houses and shops were 


approved. 

Mr. W. Frppran, engineer, has prepared a report with 
regard to the proposed drainage of Barnt Green, Worcester- 
shire. The requisite extension was estimated to cost about 
600/., and the cost of the new sewers in the Alvechurch parish - 
3,080/., the sewers in the North Bromsgrove district being 
estimated to cost 5,7001. 


Tue Belgian Government have under. consideration a 
measure for the building of a new arsenal just outside Liége’ 
for the purpose of making heavy ordnance. The site has. 
practically been agreed upon. A rough estimate submitted 
earliest possible moment, to the Belgian Government places the cost of the establishment _ 

2. That steps be at once taken to erect at the Eastney. | at 74 million francs, A A Fala) 


Se — _ S 


regard to the area of land now available, can only be con- 
tiued for two or at most.three years, (2) Carrying the refuse 
out to sea ; and (3) destruction by fire in refuse destructors. 

“ As a result,’’ writes Mr, Harris, ‘‘ the question resolves 
itself into this, that destructors must be employed as being 
by far the most satisfactory from the sanitary point of view, 
as enabling all the refuse which is produced to be safely dis- 
posed of, and as being,on the whole considerably the cheapest.’? 

His recommendations are :— 

i. That the present insanitary and unsatisfactory and 
costly mode of dealing with the refuse be abandoned at the 
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‘RISKS OF WELL-SINKING. 


Mr. Pottock, Official Referee, concluded the trial of an 


action last Monday in which the plaintiff, Mr. Ernest John’ 


Bowles, builder; Ashford, Kent, sought to recover from Mr. 
Jason Delves Norton, timber merchant, Wharf Road, City 
‘Road, and who owns an estate at Ashford, the sum. of 
2421. 12s. for work and labour done and for material pro- 
vided in and about an endeavour to find water on one of the 
defendant’s farms at Ashford. Mr. H. Holman Gregory and 
Mr. Gordon (instructed by Messrs. Kingsford, Dorman & 
Co., agents for Messrs. Kingsford, Drake & Coke, of Ashford) 
appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. Scott (instructed by Messrs, 
Batchelor & Batchelor) represented the defendant. The 
plaintiff deposed that during the summer of 1905 he was doing 
some repairs for the defendant on Taylor Farm, Ashford, 
when he was asked about the well on the farm by the out- 
going tenant. It seemed an old well and was broken at the 
sides. It was 20 feet deep, and a larger supply of water was 
required by the incoming tenant. It was suggested that the 
well should be made larger and deepened, and to do this it 
was necessary to cut away the sides and cut out the brick- 
work. Learning what was required to be done he wrote to 
the defendant as the owner of the farm, and said he would 
be glad to have his instructions as to what he should do. In 
the correspondence which ensued it was agreed that plaintiff 
should enlarge the old well at prime cost, plus 20 per cent. 
Plaintiff accordingly set about the work in October, starting 
at the top, taking the brickwork out and cutting the enlarged 
circle. By November 2 the enlargement was completed, and 
_ defendant wrote plaintiff, asking him to send in.a statement 
of the cost up to date, and also to let him. know what he 
considered was then necessary to be done to meet the tenant 
as to the supply of water, and to give him a price per foot 
for any sinking that might be required beyond the then depth. 
On November 15 plaintiff saw the defendant on the ground, 
and was instructed to go on with the sinking. He accordingly 
continued the sinking, employing labourers for the purpose. 
On November 29 he found the well buckling and water coming 
in about 18 feet down. The cause of the buckling was the 
“very treacherous character of the clay ; it started sliding out 
and pushed *the brickwork forward. On discovering the 
buckling he had the well strutted by placing pieces of timber 


up against the brickwork, with cross pieces wedged in for 
greater security. They then went down an extra depth, but 
inthe miiddle of December it again gave way 2 or 3 feet 
lower down, owing to the slipping of the clay... They strutted 
it, but eventually the whole thing collapsed. The pressure 
being too great, nothing could have been done to prevent what 
occurred. He reported both occurrences, and then proceeded 
to bore down to the bottom of the old well, and he went down 
some depth, with the view of seeing if he could get water 
and whether it was worth while going on. He failed to find 
any water, and on his own initiative started boring in the 
garden near the farmhouse. He began about January 4, 
1906, and saw the defendant on January 6, He had then 
bored 18 feet from the surface. On that date Mr. Norton 
came on the farm and viewed the old well.: It had collapsed, 
and a large diameter of the garden had also fallen in. He 
explained to the defendant that he had taken all the pre- 
cautions he knew of. Mr. Norton said it was a very serious 
matter for him, and asked what was the best way out of it. 
He said the tenant must have water. Plaintiff then took him 
to the new borehole, and suggested he should abandon the 
digging, and bore to test where the water would be likely to be 
found. Defendant acquiesced, but distinctly told plaintiff he 
must try to keep down the cost, because he had been already 
to a lot of expense, and the plaintiff promised to do so. 
Defendant told him to go on with the boring, but plaintiff 
told Mr. Norton he could not guarantee water because it was 
impossible, but he hoped they should find it at some greater 
depth. From that date he continued with the boring in the 
new borehole, the boring implements being at the time on 
the ground. On January 12 he sent in a bill for all the work 
he had done on the old well in the way of sinking, and he 
never had any formal complaint as to what had happened. 
He supervised the boring two or three times a week at least 
—sometimes twice in a.day—and he had competent men. 
He reported the borings to the plaintiff down to March 15. 
He was then well below 100 feet, and he wrote for the defen- 
dant’s instructions. He put himself in communication with 
experts—Messrs. Tilley—and transmitted their report to the 
defendant. On May. 15 the defendant called at plaintiff’s 
office by appointment, operations having been suspended since 
the middle of March. Defendant said Messrs. Tilley’s esti- 
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mate for boring by machinery was out of the question. 
Plaintiff pointed out that with such a depth it was unwise 
to go on boring by hand, and strongly advised him, as he 
intended proceeding, to accept Messrs. Tilley’s estimate and 
allow them to do the work. Mr. Norton said he was hopeful 
of.soon reaching water, that it was merely a freak that they 
had missed it, and twitted plaintiff with losing heart. On 
that plaintiff said if he wished him to proceed he would 
proceed. Defendant told him to try and find someone who 
had worked on the wells in the district, and this he promised 
to do. Defendant distinctly told him to proceed, and within 
a very few days he started again. On June 8 he wrote to the 
defendant that he was down with the borehole 135 feet. On 
July 14 the defendant saw him on the farm, and on August 13 
he wrote that he was about 159 feet down, but still no result. 
On ‘November 22 he stopped work, and he subsequently sent 
in his bill for 2421. 

Mr. Norton, the defendant, on being examined, said that 
his farm consisted of about 2,000 acres. After the collapse of 
the old well he had seen the plaintiff on the ground, who 
had suggested another position for a well and pointed out 
various places. Defendant did not approve of them in any 
way. It was his strong opinion that plaintiff could have 
carried out the old well and put it right, and that was what 
he advised him to do. He denied that he was made aware 
at this interview that the new boring had been begun. He 
was positive there was no commencement of any work on the 
borehole, and Mr. Bowles had never referred to it. He was 
subsequently made aware by letter by the plaintiff that a 
trial borehole was being proceeded with, and he knew plaintiff 
had got the advice of an expert. He would not have anything 
to do with Tilley’s estimate, although the plaintiff tried to 
induce him to accept it. He mentioned to the plaintiff that 
he must complete his contract and put the old well in order, 
and he had told him so over and over again. The defendant 
replied that he thought it would be better to try somewhere 
else. He suggested the adjoining fields, and witness declined 
to give him permission... Ultimately at the interview the 
plaintiff led him to suppose that he would carry his contract 
out, or else would give him a good substitute or equivalent 
for it. 

After considerable evidence had been called on both sides, 
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| the Official Referee, in giving judgment, said he believed the ; 


version of the matter which had been given by the plaintiff 
rather than that given by the defendant, and gave judgment 
for the plaintiff, with costs, 2001. being the agreed amount 
of the judgment. a 


| INFIRMARY CONTRACT DISPUTE. — 
In the King’s Bench Division on Thursday, November 19, 
Mr. Justice Phillimore had before him an action raised by 
Messrs. Dent & Hellyer against Messrs. Playfair & Toole, 
of Northam, Southampton, for the recovery of 3271. 3s. 10d. 
Mr. Hohler, K.C., who led for the plaintiffs, explained 
that they were a firm of sanitary engineers, who performed 
certain work on the South Hants Infirmary during the years 
1898 to 1961, the conditions of which were that defendants, 
who were the general contractors for the infirmary, 
should receive in the payments made to them moneys 
due to plaintiffs and then pay it over to plaintiffs. 
During the progress of the work various sums were paid oyer 
to plaintiffs under these conditions, but in June, 1901, defen- 
dants received under the certificate of Messrs. Ruault & 
Young, the architects, a sum of 1,4851., of which plaintiffs 
claimed the amount in dispute as due to them. 
Defendants disputed liability, and raised the statute of 
limitations, but after a short hearing Mr. Justice Philli- 
more gave judgment for plaintiffs for the amount claimed, 
with costs. 


Tue offer by Messrs. Alexander Stark & Sons, quarry- 
masters, Kilsyth, for the construction of four miles of double 
track tramway line between Horsforth and Guiseley has 
been accepted by Leeds Corporation. 

Tue Strand Guardians have decided to ask the Local 
Government Board to sanction the proposal to expend 
the sum of 2,2001. on the improvement of the water supply 
at. the workhouse. 

Tun Administration of the Italian State Railways, 
Rome, are inviting tenders for the construction of a tunnel 
to connect up the east harbour and the railway stations of 
Piazza Principe and the Piazza Brignole, Genoa. Deposit 
of 8,000/. must be sent with tenders, which will be opened on 
December 11. 
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to whom all correspondence for 


Subscription $5.20. 


As Westminster -has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CU., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

Messrs. W. HAY. 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
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Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
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Bring in Daylight. 
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bh le re eens 
SS Sar ee 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if. 


received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


SASH 
CANOPY 


Specialties : 


Ph 


Fire-resisting, Ornamental and Roof Glazings. 
Ceiling Lights, Lantern Lights, Floor Lights, Stallboard Lights, &c., &c. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., ua. 16 Hill St., Finsbury, B.C. i 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buwild- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their conmmuncations 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit owr inserting lengthy 
conumunications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in puble must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* + As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, déc., 1t 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


—, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buackpoou.—-Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


Lynton (Devon).—Sketch plans to scale and sketch de- 
signs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan church and addi- 
tional-buildings, on land near the town hall, Design placed 
first will be appointed to. carry out the work ; 2nd premium 
71. 7s.; dvd premium, 5/. 5s. .No.assessor mentioned. De- 
posit 10s., returnable to competitors. Plans and further 


particulars from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


Suerrretp.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 
ing within a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield city 
boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out 
the Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. 
Premiums of twenty guineas and ten guineas will be awarded. 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of 
10s. Mr. William Terrey, general manager, Water Works 
Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

WurrrrncHam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. ; 


OM 


Dome Lights, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Avustwick.—Nov. 30.—For rebuilding latrines at Aust- 
wick school, and connecting same with main drainage. Mr. 
James Capstick, The Nook, Austwick, near Lancaster. 

Bartpon.—Dec. 8.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school, Baildon, Yorks. Messrs. T. O. Hope & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 

Bintericay.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to 
laundry at the workhouse, Billericay, Essex. Deposit 1l. 1s. 
Mr. R. J. W. Layland, architect, Billericay. 


BripLinGton.—Dec. 14.—For erection of pumping 
station at Higher Waterworks. Deposit 1/. ls. Mr. E. R. 
Matthews, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 


Bridlington. 

CaNnTERBURY.—Dec. 21.—For alterations and extension to 
City School of Art, St. Peter’s Street. Mr. Arthur C. 
Turley, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor. 

Consett (DurHAmM).—Nov. 28.—For alterations and ex- 
tensions to Ship Inn, Blackhall Mill. Mr. T. H. Murray, 
architect and surveyor, Consett. 

CrowBorouGH.—Noy. 28.—For erection of police station 
and police residences in Station Road and North Road. Mr. 
F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

DunHAmM Massey (CHEsHIRE).—Noy. 30.—For proposed 
isolation hospital to be erected in Sunderland Road, for the 
Altrincham Urban District Council. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. 
W.S. Stokoe, clerk, Town Hall, Altrincham. 

Hast Orp.—Dec. 12.—Fer enlarging and improving 
teacher’s dwelling-house in connection with East Ord Council 
School, Northumberland. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to education committee, The Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

EnrreLp.—Dec. 15.—For erection of infants’ department, 
with central hall, at Southbury Road schools, Ponders End, 
and additions to existing buildings. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

Giascow.—Nov. 30.—For roofing new sub-station build- 
ings, King Street, Rutherglen. Mr. James Dalrymple, 
tramways general manager, 46 Bath Street. 


Giascow.—Dec. 5.—F or construction of two goods sheds 
at West Basin, Yorkhill, one on East Quay, 436 feet in 
length by 100 feet in width, and the other on West Quay, 
558 feet in length by 90 feet in width. Mr. W. M. Alston, 
the Clyde Navigation Trustees’ engineer, 16 Robertson Street, 
Glasgow. 

GREENHITHE (Kent).—Nov. 50.—For erection of twenty 
cottages. Mr. H. Stevens, secretary, Dartford and District 
Co-operative Building Society, Dartford. 

Hatrrax.—Nov. 28.—For mason, excavator, bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, and slater and 
plaster work required in erection of new pavilion at Thrum 
Hall. Mr. W. L. Benn, 41 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Hanpswortu.—Dec. 1.—For taking down boundary 
walls, re-erecting with iron fencing on top, and widening 
and making roadway at Church Hill, Hampstead Road. 
Mr. H. Richardson, A.M.1.C.E., surveyor, Council House, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Heniry-on-Tuames.—Dec. 28.—For erection of receiving 
wards, mortuary, and remodelling part of workhouse. 
Deposit 21. Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, architects, 
164 Friar Street, Reading. 

Hien Hewortu.—Dec. 2.—For erection of ten houses at 
High Heworth, Durham. Deposit 10s. Mr. John Simpson, 
Heworth Colliery Office, Felling. 

Hove.—Dec. 2.—For erecting boundary wall and fence 
south of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Courtenay Terrace, and other work. ~ 
Mr. H. H. Scott, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hove, 
Sussex. 


Iretanp.—Nov. 30.—For erection of school, boundary 
wall, &., in Crumlin. Mr. Edward J. Johnson, Crumlin. 

Tretanp.—Dec. 1.—For erection, furnishing, and enclos- 
ing grounds of national school at Drummucklagh, midway 
between St. Johnston and Raphoe. Thos. Slevin, P.P., the 
Parochial House, St. Johnston. é 

Kenpat.—Dec. 1.—For building dwelling-house on plot 
of land at Barrows Green. Mr. J. Hutton, M.R.S.L, 
architect, Kendal. 

KIRkBY-cUM-OsGopBy.—Dec. 10.—For alterations at 
school. Deposit 1. 1s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, archi- 


; tects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


ENGLISH 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


W. G. GROTCH & SO 


GLASS MOSAIC 


A PERFECT MATERIAL FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION. 


Works and Offices - 
gy Showrooms 


PATENTED. 


- MAGDALEN ROAD, 
- WENSUM STREET, 


NORWICH. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 


North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, 
THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATING 


PATENT invection 


Bassin de Seyssel. 
Works: Rotherhithe. 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 


W. LOHR, €&ngineer. 


TRON 
FENCING, 
CATES, &c. 


post free. 


David Rowell & Co. have had many years’ experience in the manufacture of 
all kinds of IRON FENCING, GATES, &c., and they will gladly furnish 
illustrations and prices of their many standard patterns, or quote for special 
designs to meet the requirements of customers. 

All interested are requested to write for List A, which will be forwarded 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION 
27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. i 
9169 CERRARD 


Telephone: 
7371 Wall. 
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Lryton.—Noy. 28.—For extension of town hall. Deposit 
51. Mr. William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. 

Lonpvon.—Nov. 30.—For extending a lodge in Walmer 
Road, Notting Hill. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town 
Hall, Kensington. 

Lonpvon.—Nov. 30.—For alterations and additions to 
existing convenience at Royal Exchange, and construction of 
new underground convenience in Eastcheap. Deposit 51. 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall, 
E.C. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 3.—For British Museum extension build- 
ing, second contract (superstructure). Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
“A.R.S.A., 2 Montague Place, W.C. 


Lonpvon.—Dec. 7.—For .additions and alterations at 
Rammey Marsh Pumping Station, for Metropolitan Water 
Board. Engineer of Eastern District, Lea Bridge, Clapton, 
N.E. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 8.—For construction of foundation for 
new block at Chief Station of Fire Brigade, Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E. Deposit 51. The Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Fire Brigade Branch, 3 Warwick House Street, Char- 
ing Cross, 8. W. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 9.—For erection of working-class dwell- 
ings in Grove Cottages, Manor Street, Chelsea. Deposit 
iJ. ls. The Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 10.—For new church at Golder’s Green 
(parish of All Saints, Child’s Hill, N.W.). Deposit 1. 
Messrs. Wills & Anderson, architects, 24 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 15.—For erection of public offices at 
Acton. Messrs. W. H. Raffles & J. G. Gridley, architects, 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Mancurster.—Nov. 28.—For repairs and painting at 


various public urinals. Deposit 11. 1s. City Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Norra Lonspate.—Dec, 2.—For work required in erec- | 


tion of extensions to the hospital administrative block. Mr. 
Henry T. Fowler, A.R.I.B,A., architect and surveyor, Bar- 


| March Street, Gordonsburgh. 


Norrrneuam.—Nov. 30.—For erection of a school, Trent 
Bridge. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Guildhall. 

OtpHam.—Dec. 9.—For erection and completion of tram- 
way depot at Hollinwood. Deposit ll. 1s. Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office. 

Papruam.—Dec. 21.—For erection of elementary school 
at Padiham, near Burnley, to accommodate 620 scholars. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 


12.—For Council school at Pendeen, 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 


PENDEEN.—Dec. 
near St. Just, Cornwall. 
Green Lane, Redruth. 


Patrerton.—Dec. 5.—For Council school at Palterton, 
near Chesterfield, to accommodate 120 infants. Deposit 
ll. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect, St. 
Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Rowiey Reers.—Dec. 9.—For erection of public elemen- 
tary Council school for 310 boys at Doulton Road, The 
Knowle. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. D. Wright, secretary to the 
education committee, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 


St. Hrtens.—Dec. 1.—For erection of house at St. 
Helens, Auckland. Myr. R. B. Thompson, architect and 
surveyor, 7 Market Place, Bishop Auckland. 


Scortanp.—Nov. 28.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, and glazier works of house in 
Mr. Wm. Hendry, architect, 
Buckie. 


Scornanp.—Dec. 4.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 


| plumber, plaster, painter and glazier works of dwelling-house 
in Stotfield, Elgin. 


Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

Suaritston.—Nov. 30.—For work required in conversion 
of Ivy Cottage, Sharlston, near Wakefield, into shop and 
store. Mr. Abraham Hart, architect, Bank Street, Wake- 
field. 

SotrmuLt.—Dec. 9.—For erection of isolation hospital at 
Solihull, near Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


row-in-F'urness. : 


Se 


Sowrrsy Briper.—Nov. 30.—For erection of boundary 
walls and w.c.’s, &c., to houses and branch store at Nor- 


_ ELECTRIC 


LOUISIANA 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


FINEST “‘HYDRO ”’ MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,” London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 

HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphaiting Work. 


ERFECTION 


A ‘SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HICH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 


IT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


| Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


of New Orleans: 


AGENTS: 
CHURCHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smita & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
WricHt, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


« « ‘DEAE 6 
ege 9 2 = 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Asubscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(NVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


IN ROOFING. 


Seen ee ee ee ee a ee ee 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, 
Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873. 
Wy orks— BRIDGWATER, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


Glazed | 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the. 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
. EC. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St 
99 
Glass 


"Cats Eye 


Registered Mark 
The 


BEST GLASS 
for 
* PARTITIONS 
DOOR PANELS : 
WINDOW SCREENS 
FANLIGHTS 
&e. &e. &e. 


BRILLIANT 
NIGHT AND DAY 


ENTIRELY NEW 


Send for 
Samples 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CQ., 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
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land, Yorks. The Sowerby Bridge Industrial Society, Ltd., TENDERS. 
Norland. 

Surron.—Dec. 7.—For erection of seven shops on Chalk 
Pit House Estate, High Street, Sutton, Surrey. Mr. Henry 
R. G.S. Smallman, a R-F/B. ASS onsen Street, Cheapside, 
E.C. 


BEXHILL. 
For making-up Sutherland Avenue. Mr. G. Batt, 
A Mor: C. E., borough engineer and surveyor. 


Trueman . ; A 4 . £5,504 0 O 

Truro.—Dec. 7.—For erection of new residence at rene Chittanden’ &: Bi tiigts ; ; ; 2946 8 9 
wyn, Truro. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. Fry Bros. . ; 2898 13 6 
WAKEFIELD.—Noy. 30.—For works for West Riding edu- Peerless, Dennis & Cy: ; E : : 2,864 0 0 
cation committee :—(1) Erection of partition in boys’ school, Murray & oe i , : : ; 2,834 19 0 
East Ardsley ; (2) removing gallery in infant department of Free & Sons ‘ : ; : ; } 2,830 17 4 
Wrenthorpe school; (3) asphalting small portion of play- Carey ; J j F : : : 2,443 4 6 
ground at Lingwellgate school, Outwood. Mr. Alexander Price ; - 2,434 19 0 
Angus, Education Office, Wakefield. TARMAC, Wolverhampton (accepted) . : 2,178 9 2 
Wates.—Nov. 30.—For erection of semen dwelling- Shepherd & Sons (withdrawn) . : : 1,950 19 0 


house, and stabling joining C.M. Chapel, Geuffordd, near | pop tar macadam, Sackville Road. Mr. G. Barz, A.M.1.C, E., 
Guilsfield. Mr. Geo, Dickens-Lewis, architect, Talbot borough engineer and surveyor. 


Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


i Trueman : : : : : ; . £812 10 Om 

Wates.—Novy. 50.—For erection of forty-seven houses and Free & Sons . i : 3 é : 4 650: 0 Om 
formation of new roads and drainage work in connection |. Smart & Son . ; ‘ ; : y 580 0 0 
therewith at Aberfan. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and Chittenden & Sen eee ) ; : 570 0 0 
surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. Price. 2 ES eo 

Watrs.—Dec. 2.—For erection of twelve or more houses Hobman & Co. , F : : ; 568 0 0 : 
at Blackwood, Mon. Mr. D, J. Thomas, architect, 99 High Tilbury Contracting Co. : ; : 525 0 0 
Street, Blackwood, Mon. Peerless, Dennis & Go, : : : F , 524 0 0 

WatEs.—Dec. 5.—For erection of parsonage~ house, ie Bros, , ’ : : ies 460 8 45 
Aberavon. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. A. James, architect, Carey . . : ; : . 460 0 0 
Port Talbot. Wainwright & Co. : ; ; : : 446 17 6 

WarterLoo.—Nov. 30.—For repairs to existing buildings sage! ; : ' ; ; : a0 oa ! 
at Recreation Ground, Seaforth. Deposit 10s. éd. Mr. F. ae ‘Teddin ton (aces ted) : oe 2 : 
Spencer Yates, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, 8 P : 
Pe BLACKPOOL. 

For erection of post office for H.M. Office of Works. 

THe Road Surveyors’ Association of Scotland have Portland. 4 
accepted an invitation from the Scottish Automobile Club Parkinson & Sons . ; dt ese . £22,300 0 0 
to a conference on December 11, between the club and the Higley ; : ; { : 21,853 0 QO 
association, at which reports by the representatives of both Stephens, Bastow & Get . : : : 20,895 0 0 
bodies on the recent International Road Congress in Paris Blake : : : 3 ; 19540 0 0 
will be made, and will form a basis of discussion, The meet- | Smith Bros.  . : : ; F : 19,428 0 0 
ing is to be held in the Central Station Hotel, Glascow Smith 19,047 0 0 


fi a AAA 
: ~ = =i a: of all kinds. 
sae TCHELL &Co, 


WI | 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacture: : 
56 Luocate Htit , LONDON AS: 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


5|| MARSHALL & Co 


Architectural Modellers, 


(8 | Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, Wa 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


KEIGHLEY. 
‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” MACHINERY. | 
BPE TO-SCALE™ |ALEXR. FINDLAY & GOL, LID, 
/ - MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
Berman done on ay aperent Trung iat |.,, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. | BI ACKBURN, STARLING & 00, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office, STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. rae 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF Manufacturers and Erectors ot Improved 
WwW. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd.. | HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING ROPE & TAPE Ro 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
sae! 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS }/¥ coxovcro 


. 7 NOTTINGHAM, 
PARTY e: ‘WALLs DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Chimney Columns 
Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 

352-364 EUSTON ROAD, 'N.W, ra 

"IDA WORKS, ‘DEPTFORD, s.c, } LONDON. 


Colliery Signals — 
pt: si Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


| SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


‘* INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS 


14&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
A FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, ‘Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn, 


ana tenet 


} 
| | 
Hit 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


4 Telegrams, | e, E 
“Blackburn, Nottingham. . 

| Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. ~ 
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BLACKPOOL —continued, BRENT WOOD-—continued. 
Pattinson & Sons 18,832 0 0 Pattinson & Son. 6,664.0 0 
Fielding & Sons 18,676 0 0 Parkington & Son 5,555 0 0 
Kelly & Bros. 18,668 0 0 F. & E. Davey 5,499 0 0 
Haves & Co. 18,650 0 0 Jerram 5,499 0 0 
Cottam 17,700 0 0 K. & B. H. Davey 5,494 0 0 
Riley 17621 Saeed Grimwood & Sons 5,487 0. 0 
Eaves 17,380 0 0 Potter & Son FAO Fee OO 
Nagitit & Sons (accepted) . 16,760 0 O Bennett : ' 5,350 0 0 
he 1 & A. Willmott 5,317 0 0 
Parkinson & Sons : 22,600 0 0 Bayi? aeos ieee he 
Beaumont 5200e20—7 0 
Higley : 21,900 0 0 5195 0 0 
Stephens, Bastgw & om 20.895 0 0 BURTWELL, Breniwood (accepted) , 
Faves & Co. ; : 20,250 0 0 CHERITON. 
Smith Bros. 19,728 0 0 | For paving, &c., of Victoria Road. Mr. A. O. SHENEN, 
Smith : Tae? be Oh 4| surveyor. 
Fielding & Sons 19,210 0° 0 Hill : £179 11 0 
Pattinson & Sons 18,882 0 0 Nickolls E50es Fae Ss 
Kelly & Bros. 18,800 0 0 Church : ; : ; 129° 3° 9 
Blake Ra 18,660 0 0 Gossy, Folkestone (accepted) 11413 8 
Riley 18,168 12 4 | HANDSWORTH. 
Eaves 17,980 0 0 | For brick and concrete flag paving work. Mr. H. Ricuarp- 
Cottam 17,700 0 0 | son, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 
Netrzt & Sons (accepted) . 17,204 0 0 | Law £674 0 0 
| J Herps 657 2 3 
: SIS MENSA | Currall, Lewinngs Martin 647 2 3 
For the erection of central kitchens, &c., at the Essex 
: = 2 pit 636 16 0 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Frank Wuirmors, 
: . Trentham . 2 : : 598 0 0 
architect, Chelmsford. | uh Oe 
| . P, TRENTHAM, andewore Birmingham 
Jackson & Co. £6,759 0 0 | ee yted) 2 587 ale 3 
Smith & Son 6,495 0 0 OEE 
Jenkins & Son 6,314 0 0 | LEITH. e : 
Foster & Co. . 6,020. 6° 0 |) For the supply of various materials required in connection 
Dowsing & Davis 6,000 0 0 | with the Granton tramway extension. 
Parren & Son 5,999 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
eo! Seley Co. se m : Portland Cement. 
4 . ( stons di 8 it 
King’& Son 5929 0 0 Johnstons, eee and Be £2,040 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons 5,889 0 0 Solid-drawn One-piece Poles. 
Jarvis : 5,811 0 0 Galloway, Leith . 1,947 0 0 
~ Young & Son 5,794 0 0 Points and Crossings. 
Wallis & Son D675 One 0 Hadfields Steel Foundry Co., Sheffield 17 omens 0 


RATHI X PORTLAND -QUARRY-OWNERS 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


LONDON DEPOTS 
G.W.R. Waethorne Fark. 
L.a S.W.R. Nine Elm 
132. Crosvenor ‘Roud, 


& Pimlico. etna ie 


London Agents—™ 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


fats 


(9 WATERPROOFING, 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


QUARRIES 


BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


THAM PARK, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLAND. 


LIVERPOOL — 


IMPERIAL at EAS 
EXCHAN ee 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva= 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/G each. Tins Free. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


ae “HORN ET” Rapid Cir 


(REGISTERED). 


A REVOLUTION 


culation System 


(PATENTED). 


IN HOT WATER HEATING.. 


PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLNROYD & 6CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS. 


= - 
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LEITH —continued. 
Overhead Equipment. 


Tramways Supplies, Leeds (conditional) . 1,261. 0 0 
Pitch and Pitch Oil. 
Ross & Co., Falkirk . , 1,235 0 0 
Carting. 
Smart, Leith zie 1,108 .0 0 
Anchors. 
Galloway, Leith . ; : ‘ » é 387 0 0 
’ Crushed Granite. 
Robertson, Edinburgh : : ; : 310 0 0 
Tie-bars. 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolverhampton 171520 20 
(Subject to approval of sample.) 
Tools. 
Galloway, Leith . : : : : : 117.709 
Automatic Paint Controllers. 
Tramway. Supplies, Leeds . . each BESO aO 
Pole Bases. 
Galloway, Leith . ; t ; : : , 220° 0.0 
LINCOLN. : 


For Elkesley waterworks scheme, for the Lincoln Corpora- 
tion. Mr. N. McK. Barron, C.E., engineer. 


Contract No. 1, for boring four boreholes in the new red 
sandstone at Elkesley, Nottinghamshire. 


Rollinson & Sons £22,996 0 9 
Smith & Son 15,829 9 7 
Nunn & Co. . 11,945 16 5 
Chapman & Sons 9,717, 6.10 
Timmins & Co. . 8,845 10 10 
Cooke & Co. 8,750 0 0 
Sangwin 8,740 12 8 
Matthews i : ; ‘ 8,175 14 9 
Porter & Co., London (accepted) (OOP LL 78 
Pennington : : , 7,545 5 0 
New England Boring Co. . On(OOw oe el 


LINCOLN—continued. | 
Contract No. 2.—T wo trial holes at River Trent. 
Pennington : 388° 2 0 
Rollinson & Sons 183 15: | 
Nunn & Co. . 17210 0 | 
Williams & Co. 142 12 0 
Chapman & Sons 132 10 GF 
Matthews 120 0 
Cooke & Co. 103 10 0 
Timmins & Sons 71 103G 
Pattinson & Son 81° 0G 
Barnes 72 00 
Potter & Co. 72 12336 
Noble ? é 46 5 0 
Smith & Son 9) ea 44 2 0 
New Encianp Borine Co., Peterborough 
(accepted) 42 16 0 


LONDON. 

For the supply, delivery and erection of two 5,000 kilowatt 
steam turbo-generators for the second portion of the 
Greenwich generating-station. Where the firm tender- 
ing proposes to sublet the manufacture of either the 
turbines or the generators this is indicated. 


The Electrical Co. (A. E. G. generator). £57,700 0 0 
Musgrave & Sons (Westinghouse gene- 

rator) : j ; , . 50,890 0 0 
Ditto (Electric Construction Co.’s gene- 

rator), alternative tender . : ‘ 51,257 0 @ 
Electric Construction Co. (Musgrave tur- 

bine), second alternative tender : 50,528 0 0 
General Electric Co. (Parsons turbine), 

alternative tender . , : : 49,137 3 6 
Howden & Co. (Westinghouse generator) 48,495 0 0 
Parsons & Co. (Westinghouse generator), 

alternative tender . : ; : 44,688 0 0 
British Thomson-Houston Co. (British 

Thomson-Houston generator) : 44,620 0 0 
Parsons & Co. (Parsons generator) . 44,055 0 0 
Electric Construction Co. (Parsons tur- 

bine), alternative tender ; : 43,736 0 O 
Willans & Robinson (Dick, Kerr gene- 

PALOT eee ; , : : 43,174 0 0 


HILL & SMITH 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 
) RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &c. 


HEATING 


| THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 
{36 CANK STREET, LEICESTER. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 


PETERBOROUGH. 


‘ Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS 


ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 


Security £4,432,626. 


(45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
| Head Offices {75 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C, 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 


a speciality. Makers-of OAK PARK FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES.- 


J. MILBURN, 


Architects for introduction of business. 


PURE HEAT. “"°*y 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 
PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTURER OF THR 


NOISELESS 


a 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. e 
CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC i 


“SYPHON” « 
Stoves! 


REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. _ 
27,000 IN USE. —_ 


LIFTS and HOISTS. | 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, 
BELT or HAND-POWER. 


The most Improved System for 


EMIT NO SMOKE OR oe 


Heating and Ventilating | Private 
— Houses and Public Buildings. — 


Catalogue No. 63 Free on 


4 Application. 


To be obtained of all Builders’ Merchants, or of Patentves 37 
and Makers, S, Clark & Co., Compton Works, Canonbury 
Road, London, N. e 

, 


Telephone - : 1777 North. 
-Telegrams, “ Syphon Stove, London, ’’ : 
© GD © a © GED @ ‘ 


PICKERINGS, LIMITED, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 7 


% 


GALBRAITH & WINTON 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


: ORYALOGUES <2 ON ee TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 
8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. | 185 ST. VINCENT ST., ‘GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

General Electric Co. (Belliss turbine) . 42,249 6 O | For Royal Courts of Justice extension (first contract), for 

Belliss & Bed Seite: a 0.’S one the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
enerator), second alternative tender . 41,821 \ 

British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- pret te Cae ham: ho ebay ay Pick ene ; ; 
facturing Co. , Manchester (Rateau Parnell Sige 4 : / : 9118 0 0 
turbine) “ (recommended) 40,800 0 0 paste < ; ; : ‘ Medes 

Electric Construction Co. (Belliss turbine) 37,858 0 0 Tiaeden’ , ac ; ; : Boats 

Belliss & Morcom Oa gene- Coles ane ‘ ‘ : ; ; 8632 6 4 

. Yoles . ; é F ; : : ; 2 
Beto?) $7,350:".0- 0.) | "Nn iehtingale Ste Reve en anes eae ames 6007), 0/7 0 

Ditto (Electric “Construction Co.’s gene- Pine eins : 8629 0 0 
rator), alternative tender. i 37,644 0 0 Trdtlone & Sons ae ‘ 8,585 0 0 

Estimate of the chief officer of tr amways. 50,000 0 O Perry & Co. } ; : 8,557 0 0 

For erection of Memorial Hall to Conference Hall, Strat- Lawrence & Sons : : ; . ; 8,544 0 0 
ford, E.* Messrs. G. Batnes & Son, architects, Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; 3 b : 8,541 0 0 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand. Galbraith Bross 45 0.00 one 2 ee eo 04 ORO 

Johnson & Co. . : to ee,ac0 0" 0 Higgs & Hill . 4 , : ; : 8,484 0 0 

Hosking. ‘ - . . . . 2,185 0 0 F. & H. F. Higgs , : : 8,390 0 0 

Reeds EL. Higgs . : : : ‘ ; 2,090 0 0 Lawrance & Sons ; : : ; : 8,202 0 0 

Knight & Son . : : : 2,084 0 0 Allen & Sons , , ; ; 7 : 8.298 0 0 

Minter , p , ; P z 2,083 0 O Godson & Sons . " ; : E : Siloam Oma, 

Lawrence & Son : fj : 4 * , 2,076 0 0 Holloway Bros. . p F t - 8,140 0 0 

Patman & Fotheringham . 5 1,995 0 0 Dove Bros. . ¢ . A ; 3 ; 3.19225 00.0 

Shurmur . : : : . . 1,980 0 0 Chessum & Sons . : : 2 F 3 7,991 0 0 

Mattock & Pprcons ; ; : : : 1,973 0 O Downs f ; : é . : 7,945 0 O 

Coxhead . . . . 1,970 0 0 Mowlem & Co, j ; é : 3 : 792 (an0 a0 

Battley, Sons & Holness . : . 1,959 0 0 Thompson & Co. . : : ‘ : 7,898 0 0 

Sands & Burley . : : : : : 1,930 0 0 Leslie & Co. ; F : ’ ; ‘ 7,890 0. 0 

JERRAM (accepted) . : 3 1,929 0 0 Lovatt ; ¥ ; : 3 ; 7,835 0 O 

For executing works of repair upon that tat of Princes Road, Foster & Dicksee : . . . : 7,666 0 0 
Southfields, between West Hill and Augustus Road, 
Wandsworth. Mr. P. Dopp, borough engineer and sur- | For painting and ‘decorative work required at the North 
veyor. Islington Library. 

Potter & Co. . : : ; é ; ge e771 00 Oi Q Williams ; i , : : : Pa Lins\ On. O 

Adams . ‘ ; é ‘ : : 654 0 0 Dearing & Co. ? : ; ‘ 156 0 0 

E. & E. Iles . : : F 3 : ; 645 0 0 Cox j : : : : ; : ’ 149 0 O 

Mowlem & Co. : ' : 627 0 0 Evans . : : : 134 10 0 

Etheridge. : é : : : oL7s O- 0 Cooper . ; d : : : : 122 12 0 

Lane & Co. . : ; : : 512 0 0 Cheetham : A : . ; . Lhe 0.0 

King k , : s . . : : 470 12 8 Stevens & Son : : ; F 3 Ll Geese O 

Dykes : . : ; ATOM Ole 0 Patman & Fotheringham 5 : : 114 0 0 

Parry & Co. (recommended) . : : : 469 0 O 12 0 


Sprosson & Babb (recom mended) . : : 113 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER canes, etc. 
Fireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALi’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


Only Makersot G, M. RESTALL & SON, °%2222"" SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ‘‘ PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WILLESDEN PAPER ‘7 23:22" 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN 9APER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN. LONDON, N.W. == Fstablished 1870. 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


meee TOTTENHAM. N. 


JOINERY oF Every ean 
MOULDINGS tary orsicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
. LONDON--—continued. 
LONDON —continued. : 
F king-up the roadway of Logan Place as a ‘“‘new | For making-up and lege ee er and theorem 
ae Be ae vd ate Bovat Borough Council. Streatham, between OysEr Oo 
street,” for the Kensington Roy. £1,085 0 0 dary, Wandsworth. Mr. P. Dopp, borough engineer and 
Champness & Co. ‘ . pid ers surveyor. Zé 
REDO CE L007 Ngee 7750 0 |. PRotter&@o.....  . .. 3) oe 
re, ote SS eet res) tt” 765 0 0 | Dykes re ee } : 
SP cay [Deake supers 723 te : eae oe. | J 
Mowlem & Co. (recomme nded) . 5 49 Mowlem& Co. . a 2 : daha ae "7 6 
or kerbing, chan ing, foundations for asphalte paving, Ktheridge . ‘ : ; ; 
Ne eae Oe Road, Dulwich Village, for the E. & E, Tes (recom me med) ; : : 1,397 0 0 
Camberwell Borough Council. MALDON. 
Manders . s : 5 : : 5 plete fey (2) For sinking a 6-inch tube well, and other works at the 
ees : ; : 3 : ; ; VWO45 si Sines Maldon workhouse. Mr. Wm. ALMOND, surveyor, 6 
Tien & Co. . ‘ : : 4 : ; 1,597'16 2 Market Hill, Maldon, Essex. 
Wheeler'& Cor. 0 0 So hs ei ag ta ae : me 10 0 
Killingback & Co. : ; } 1,528 5 6 Batchelor : : . é 5 2 ; : 
Jerram : , ' : : : . 1,521 18 0 Brown & Son : , : ; : } 555 16 
Kitheridge °° 1/0) PEL EPs en ee rere Furlong So ces 
Mowlem & Co. . } : : ; 4 1,465 0 0 Cheeld & Co. . : . . ; ’ 496 ' 0 0 
Hobman & Co. 80 win. | Aa ee ao es Stanford & Co. . 3 . |. 
Pearce . : 4 : 3 1,406 12 4 Cooke & Co. . , S : ; ; , 472 10 0 
Woodham & Son. ‘ 1,399 4 4 Ockenden . . : . : 463 15 0 
Pearce vssh® Mivig et. he hola. Maree Rese eget ea New England Boring Co. , . . , 459 17-40 
ry Bros. ; 4 ; 130th eo Smith & Son : - : 431 13 6 
Anderson (recom mended) * ; ; ; 1,268 7 4 Sanewin, New Barnet oe . . 558 0 0 
BA 
For the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive of the supply For new post office, for H.M. Office of Works gee 
of rails and special trackwork, in connection with the Kinnear, Mondic Rr Go. ae : . £6,897 0 0 
reconstruction on the under ground conduit system of the Topping , . ; a 733 18 0 
existing tramways from King’ s Cross to Malden Road, | Dee MeDoneall ' 663411 7 
and the construction on the same system of the Bite Moiean & San ; 6, 525 13 10 
rised tramways in Crowndale Road. The tenders Black & aa ; ; 6.495. 0 0 
include the reconstruction of the bridge carrying Great MiePhiersen, ‘ on ; 6 361 0 2 
College Street over the Regent’s Canal. Rarksvood ‘Sait ae 6355 19 11 
Coles . : ; : . : . £53,528 9 4 Carmichael é : : : : F 6,355 0 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co : s , , 3 AT 782 9.5) 9.6 E. & D. Stewart . : , ; : 2 6,310 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S.W. Adam & Co... ; ; : . F 6,300 0 0 
Manders, Leyton : ; 4 : : 47,642 17 2 McDonald . : ‘ , : : : 6,230 0 O 
(recommended) , : : : 47,584 0 0 Shaw & Son 4 ; ; - 6,160 0 0 
Chief Engineer’s estimate ; : ‘ 49,059 7 2 MacDoveatt (accepted) . ‘ ; : 5,699 9 0 


URESCO 


YLYLLSLSP LLP DLPLD ADDL D DDD RAI 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST vor aa 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


5) QO Years’ Experience has stamped 
YPURES CoO 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
——————— me 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO.. 


» J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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| SUPPLEMENT 
ST. IVES (CORNWALL). SOUTHAMPTON. 

For constructing an impounding reservoir at Bussow Moor, For road making and drainage, Roselands building estate, 
providing and erecting filters and filter house at Helles- Woolston, Southampton. Messrs. Wm. BurroucH 
veor, erecting a caretaker’s cottage, and providing and Hii & L. G. DuNncAN, surveyors. 
laying about 2 miles of cast-iron mains varying from Grounds & Neton  . ; : - Reeew000 0 
6 inch to 9 inch in diameter, together with valves, &c. Richards - : 2 ‘ ; y ; 467 0 0 
Mr. A. P. I. CorrEreEtt, M.L.C.E., engineer, 28 Baldwin Jupe . 2 : : ; ; ‘ 455 0 0 
Street, Bristol. Trueman tee 2 : , ; 4 444 0 0 

Bennett. ; . : ; é -. £18,708 0 0 Watson } : : 3 4 : . 415 0 0 
MP ene 18,000 ORO Osman SAS WReCHE eu Mie ha rat len aren A toy 4 02 O 
Wood Meum ee Oy 15,920 2 1 Douglas g OU CRN Ore nO,. 0 
Firth & Co. . , ’ : : E 15 055800" 0 Burr, Southampton (accepted) : ; : 369 3 4 
arse ce SE ea ir 15,034 4 11 STANBRIDGE (BEDS). 
Pers ip ; i : é ) : me fs 0 | For carrying out the first portion of the Stanbridge drainage 
Sa : : é . , , 6 scheme, for the Haton ae Rural District Council. ' 
ster : : : é , ; 13,487 0 0 Wilmott ; é ‘ 5 2350 Os.0 
Shellabear & Son”. 5 ‘ : A 13,275 0 0 Wood house ‘ } ; j ‘ é 320 10 2 
Mackay . : a : : . 13,088 7 O Ayres & Son 3 P : ; ‘ ; 320 0 0 
Mitchell & Son . : ‘ : : 4 12,891 10 9 Powdrill t ; j j ; : ; 313 18 0 
Stanbury : ; ; : : ; 12,890 0 0 Virrell. ; } 297 0 0 
Toy . : : j : ee ; 12,645 17 8 ATKINS, Jun., Leighton Buzzard ‘(accepted) 235 0 0 
Perkins . ; : : : ; : 12,457 6 8 
ee a59 7 8 BTOKE-UPON TRENT: 
thick! Brom... ; : : 11,744 0 0 For alterations and additions at the workhouse. Mr 
Sees as Pearce. i ; 11550 8 0 AOR ea EST 
CarkrEek, Redruth (accepted) . eae tt, 216% 0.0 Walters ; tn ita conie Ne 
eather Co. ; 2 ; ' 11,034 11 2 Young & Son ; : : 3 : : 650 0 0 
Dion ; 10.885 17 5 Gallimore . j F , ; ; ‘ 627.020 
: Yoxall , : 2 : 3 ; : 625 0 0 
Proposed Additions on “Schedule Pre Chatfield ; . ; ; . fale (0)> 10) 
Dixon .. - + 62,279 11 8 Tomkinson! &eBactelley 4 ur 0 eiapee mn ol20 20 
Smith & Co. ; : : : : : 2, 239 10 0 Boston . ‘ . ; ; ’ h ; 600 0 0 
Carkeek  . : : ; : : t O77. 19° 2 Leonard ' ; : : f 600 0 0 
Colley & Lindop . 3 F : ; 596 0 0 
Grantee : ; : : : ; 595 0 0 
Godwin . 5 : ; : 5 : : 582 0 0 
Se Og Deal. Chatfield 2 a ypeget a nny eee Seu amare 707 OREO 

For the painter’s work at the Fullarton School, Troon. Mr. Ball & Robinson . ; ‘ : : f 55551520 

Min1Er, architect, aga Heath . : ; ; : : : : 547 0 0 
CrarKk (accepted) . ; . : . £423 14 0 Walton, <li : : PRTG ; : 539 0 0 
Elliott & Lynem . : : : : : 595 18 0 Mould . 3 : : : : 535 0 0 
Neill. : : : 5 : : : 299 19 10 Meiklejohn & Son . : : : : 540 0 O 
M‘Neillage . 3 ; , ‘ 5 : 209 11 8 Brennron, Longton (accepted) . ‘ : 531 17 3 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


The Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


WD 


WD 


We-have prepared an 


Illustration shows Re- 


elaborate Catalogue 


ieee oncrete Hoos treating with Reinforced 


and framing as designed Concrete and . Steel 


Frame Construction. 


and constructed by us 
Simple formule are 


ror Messrs. Carwar- 


given for the design of 


H by < 
dine’s new Flour Mills, Srannt pee mands nubier- 


ous illustrations of con- 


Kingsland Road. 


structions as_ carried 


Floors, clear span, 15 ft. 


out by us, 


Superimposed Load, Send for it, it is worth 


3 cwts. per square foot. having. 


@) 


C()) 


Head Office : 12 VICTORIA ST., 8. W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
For enlargement of Stockton-on-Tees Post Office, for H.M. 
Office ier Works, &ec. 


Davison £1,148 10 11 
Brown 1,090 0 O 
954 19 0 


Hansy & Son (aece pikay 


TENBURY. 
For removing of earth and forming road at Lower Rochford. 
Mr. R. W. Jarvis, surveyor, ‘Kyreside, Tenbury. 


Young £586 13 
Cole : 438 0 
Bomford & Bvershed 455 0 
Vale & Sons. é 320 0 
Greenly & Elbourne 283 6 
Roserts, Tenbury (accepted) . 249 0 


UXBRIDGE. 

For re-erection of iron hospital block at the Smallpox Hos- 

pital, Yeading Lane, Hayes, Middlesex, for the Uxbridge 

Joint Hospital Board. Mr. Wititram L, Eves, archi- 
tect, 54 High Street, Reece 


Salter £555 0 0 
Johnson 475 0 0 
Southall and Uxbridge Tron an Fireproof 

Comiae : : : : . 447 17 0 
Hawkins & Co. , ; 365 0 0 
Brown, Hillingdon Heath (accepted) . 198 4 0 


WOOLSTON. 


For road making and drainage on the Roselands Building 
Estate, Hants. Messrs. W. Burrovecn Hirt & L. G. 
DuNCAN, surveyors. 


Grounds & Newton £550 0 0 
Richards 467 0 0 
Jupe 455 0 0 
Trueman 444 0 0 
Watson . Abey) 0) <A) 
Osman . 396 0 0 
Douglas : O40 e 0 
Burt, Southampton (accepted) 569 3 4 


, TABLISH ) 
és 1802 tia 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 
#IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
STEEL WORK. 


( fotttat 


Office: 2 St. And 
{Re - scpens Steel Wo orks, 
Easter Roa d. 


Office & Works: 
iverside Works 
a oc 


rf; . 


SSeS) hi ee 


anooos 


LB lps ONS 


LONDON 9 


WALES. 
For street works, the De Winton Estate, Llwynpia and 


Blaenclydach. Mr. R. S. Grirrirus, surveyor, Tony- 

pandy,. 
Morgan £1,672 14 
Willis 1,535 0 
Evans & Co. 1,491 11 
Froom . 1,402 12 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 1,336 14 
Sutherland LT 70moe 
Cotiins & Co., Cadoxton, Barry (accepted) 1,158 19 


NWwWoomnonpw 


For erecting a residence, with out-buildings, &c., in the Lan 
Wood, Pontypridd. Messrs. W. Morean Lewis & 
T. Naunron Morean, architects, ee: 


Jones . £2,408 4 6 
Davies & Sons 2,027 0 0 
Price Bros. 1,974 11 10 
Stephens & Bastow 1,974 0 0 
Davies : 1,902 15 I 
Evans & Bros. . 1,841 0 0 
Niblett & Davies, Cardiff (recommended) . 1,560 0 0 


WEST HAM. 
For making-up the following streets for the West Ham 
Town Council :—Haig Road (part of), Kingsland Road 
(part of), Olive Road (part of), Patrick Road (part of), 


Coronation Road (part of), Humberstone Road, New 


City Road (part of), Boundary Road (part of), ‘Angus 


Road, Oban Road, Croydon Road (part of). Mr. Jonny 

G. Mortey, borough engineer, 
HK. & E. Iles £5,728 0 0 
Free & Sons : : : 5,602 6 4° 
Adams : . : 4 te 5,597 0 6 
Griffiths & Co, 5,316 16 2 
J. Jackson . 5,296 15 10 
D. T. Jackson 5,067 10 11 
Jerram 5,045 1 4 
Parsons & Parsons 4,929 13 2 
Anderson . 4,890 5 4 
Wid C, FRENCH, Buckhurst. Hill L (aes ; 

cepted) 4,857 16 1 
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ILLUS1 RATIONS. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE, 


BATHS AND FIRE STATION, REDDISH. 


THE HILL HOUSE, HELENSBURGH, N.B. 


NODESDALE, LARGS, N.B. 


HOUSES AT WEALDSIONE, 


NEW OFFICES, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tum additions to Nazareth House, Cardiff, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. KE. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Tue new schools at present in course of erection from the 
plans of Mr. J. Morson, architect, Newcastle, at Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, are being ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent 
direct-acting ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole makers. 

Mr. Henry Brasstneron, Settle, manufacturer of double- 
exhaust ventilators for street lamps, states that for the last 
six years he has been supplying the Bolton Corporation with 
a great quantity of these lamp ventilators, and they now write 
him as follows:—‘‘ As regards your lamp-top ventilators 
there could be nothing better for the incandescent lamps. 
By using incandescent burners we save 10s. per burner after 
paying for mantles, wages for mantlemen and gasfitter, and 
get three or four times more light.”’ 

A tArGE clock has just been erected in the parish church, 
Durrington, near Salisbury, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It shows time on two large 
dials and strikes the hours upon the largest bell of the peal. 
It has been made generally to the designs of the late Lord 
Grimthorpe, and the makers guarantee it to keep time with 
great accuracy. 

Tux pretty village of Spennithorne, Yorkshire, is to have 
a new clock, and the dial will be in the same position as a 
former clock and the hours struck on the large tenor bell. 
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The work is now in the hands of the makers, Messrs. W. 
Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle, and will be from the 
late Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. 


True Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, whose well known “ Saxon Brand’’ passes readily 
including boiling .and 
Chatelier tests, are making great headway in the Lancashire 
district. During the last few weeks contracts have been 
booked to supply the Manchester Corporation (yearly ten- 
der), Chadderton sewerage contract, Prestwich sewerage con- 
tract, road contracts, Didsbury and Chorlton, New British 
Steel and Wire Company, Trafford Park, Y.M.C.A. Man- 
chester, &c. 


Tue tramways committee of the Sheffield Corporation are 
considering the advisability of extending the generating 
plant at Kelham Island, at a cost of 7,0000. 

Tu borough surveyor of Bexhill has reported regarding 
the roads which have keen experimentally tar-sprayed that 
both from saving of labour, in cost of road watering and 
cleaning, the question of repairs has been to prove the system 
an absolute success. 

Srrrtinc Royal Infirmary is to be enlarged to the extent 
of twenty-one extra beds, including a children’s ward, 
together with improved accommodation for the staff. The 
cost is expected to be 5,000I. 


Ar a meeting of the Troon Dean of Guild Court on 
Monday plans were submitted for the erection of a double 


| villa in a new street facing the municipal golf course, at an 


| estimated cost of 1,400. ; by Messrs. Watson & Adams for a 
| similar erection in the same street, at an estimated cost of 
| 1,3007. ; and by Messrs. M. Muir & Co. for a double villa in 


The CLEANEST - The BRIGHTEST 
The WHITEST 


| Bentinck Drive, at an estimated cost of 2,0001. 


These plans 
were passed. There are to be four new streets leading off 
St. Meddans Street towards the municipal links, and 


| arrangements have already been made for the drainage and 


the laying of gas and water mains in these streets. One 
building is now in course of erection, and it is expected that 
the ground will quickly be built up owing to its proximity 
to the links 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. Joun Surcuirre, A.M.I.C.E., assistant surveyor of 
the Borough of Lewisham, has been appointed borough sur- 
veyor to Deptford. 

Spatping Urban District Council has decided to enlarge 
the thains to the springs at Bourne, at a cost of 8,0001. 

A Locat GoveERNMENT Boarp inquiry extending over two 
days has been held into the 60,0001. sewerage scheme of the 
Surbiton Urban District Council. 

Tur East Sussex County Council are about to erect police- 
station, offices, &c., at Crowborough. Arrangements are to be 
made to add a court-house at a later date. 


Newquay Urban Council have purchased land in East 
Street from the trustees of the Wesleyan Church at 9001. 
for the purpose of street widening. 


Tue building trade is so brisk in Blackpool and neigh- 
bourhood that the unemployed question is not at all acute; 
in fact, there is no concern on the question at all. This is 
a matter for sincere congratulation to the local authorities. 


Tue Torquay education committee have been informed 
that Mr. Morris, architect to the County Council, is pro- 
ceeding with all speed with the preparation of plans for a 
secondary school in Upton Valley to cost 12,0001. 

Tur education committee of the London County Council 
recently experimented at four schools with Norwegian box 
foghorns as a substitute for alarm bells in the case of fire or 
panic. The committee recommend their general adoption at 
once in eighty-four schools. 

Tur Central London Railway Company are to seek parlia- 
mentary powers to extend their line to Liverpool Street, 
where their terminus will be connected by subway with the 
Great Eastern system. The estimated cost of the scheme is 
a quarter of a million. 


THE tramways committee of Glasgow Corporation recom- 
mend approval of the design and offer by Messrs. Somervail 
& Co., Dalmuir, to erect swing bridges over the Forth and 
Clyde Canal at Dumbarton Road and Kilbowie Road, Clyde- 
bank; also that the plans be forwarded to the Caledonian 
Railway Co. for their approval, in terms of the Clydebank 
Tramways Order of 1901, and to the Board of Trade. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLAS 


CHANGE BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Pans were submitted to the Aberdeen magistrates last 
week showing proposed structural and internal alterations of 
the old buildings in Guild Street known as Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with a view to its being conducted as a music hall. 
The plans were submitted by the Robert Arthur Theatre 
Company. 

Tue Llanelly Harbour; Trust have decided to make ap- 
plication to the Board of Trade for permission to carry out 
the scheme fog improvement of the estuary recommended 
by Commander Frederick and Mr. Dobson, who conducted 
an inquiry at Llanelly into merits of the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Cyril Jones. 

Tue Dumbarton Western District Committee have 
approved of the recommendation to increase the salary of Mr, 
David Dunbar, the county sanitary inspector, from 3501. to 
4501. per annum. ‘This decision is subject to the approval — 
of the Eastern District, as well as the Local Government 
Board. It was pointed out that without increase Mr. 
Dunbar was the second or third highest paid county sanitary 
inspector in Scotland. 

DunvrEE harbour works committee recommend that the ~ 
Board should carry out the reconstruction, ata cost of 6,0007., — 
of a third section of the Eastern Wharf. The wharf is used — 


largely by vessels with jute cargoes, and two sections have 


already been reconstructed in ferro-concrete. The third sec- — 
tion will be carried out in the same material, and the work 
will be started as quickly as possible. 

Aw asylum competition for buildings to be erected at 
Coquitlam, British Columbia, to cost in all $1,500,000 (or — 
about 300,000/.), has been won by Mr, H. S. Griffiths, archi- 
tect, of Winnipeg. The plans have been adopted ‘by the 
Government, and the work will be commenced at once. Mr. 
H. 8. Griffiths was an articled pupil to Mr. Geo. W. Webb, 
architect, of Reading, and went out to Canada soon after 
completing his articles. 

Tue North-Eastern Railway Company have decided to 
construct at Saltend, near Hull, extensive accommodation 
for the storage of petroleum and the handling of motor spirit 
in bulk. A jetty 300 yards into the river Humber is to 
be built to enable large tank steamers to come alongside and 
discharge into reservoirs on the mainland, 200 acres having 
been acquired for this purpose. 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, “Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 


Crown Glass and Genuine Crown _ Bullions, 
Microscopical, &c., &c. 


Optical, 


Also of 


VENTURENE 


The new: Opal Tiles OF lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


SAMPLES SENT “ON APPLICATION. 


WALL TILES 
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THE general purposes committee of the Worcestershire 


education committee on Saturday reported that the lowest 


TUBES 


FITTINGS Sezesase 


| the selected architect. 


tender submitted for a new school in Golden Hillock Road, 


Yardley, was 4,367/. in excess of the estimate submitted by 
In view of that discrepancy, it was 
proposed to resubmit the plans to the architect. 

A scHEME has been launched by the Masonic Lodges of 
Chester for the provision of a Freemasons’ Hall, on a site 
purchased in Hunter Street, consisting of 663 square yards, 
with a frontage of 60 feet, and a depth of 100 feet. A com- 
pany will be floated, with a capital of 5,000/., and plans are 
already being prepared, providing for a banqueting hall and 
lodge room. ’ 

Guascow Corporation finance committee have remitted 
to Mr. A. B. M‘Dorald, city engineer, a letter from the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company, asking if 
the Corporation are willing to sell a strip of land extending 
to 3,678 acres, which is part of the lands of Cardonald 
recently acquired by the Corporation, and if so, upon what 
terms the Corporation would convey the ground to the 
Company. 

A Buus-Boox has been issued dealing solely with urban 
district councils. In the country at large there are 812 urban 
districts other than boroughs. The total amount of the 
yarious public rates raised during the year for the services 
of these councils (other than for purposes of elementary educa- 
tion)—namely, 5,082,506/.—was equivalent to about 3s. 25d. 
in the pound upon the total assessable value of the districts. 
During the previous four years the rates for the same ser- 
vices were :—1905, 3s. 3id.; 1904, 3s. 23d.; 1903, 3s. dd. ; 
1902, 3s. 3d. 

Tur Liverpool Corporation Streets and Buildings Bill, 
the object of which is to confer on the Corporation further 
powers for the better regulation of buildings, the formation 
of streets, and the laying out and developing of estates 
within the city, last week came before Lord Onslow, chair- 
man of committees in the House of Lords, as an unopposed 
measure. Lord Onslow intimated that, subject to the con- 
sideration of certain drafting amendments, which had at 
the last moment been suggested by the Local Government 
Board, the Bill would be reported to the House for third 
reading. 


Qe TV 


——_— 


af. MANUFACTURERS. 


Tun contract for the fireproofing of the Register House, 
Edinburgh, has been placed by H.M. Board of Works with 
Mr. Boyd Wilson, on behalf of the General Fireproof Con- 
struction Company, Glasgow, and the general contract (for 
the structural alterations has been given to Mr. Colin 
M‘Andrew, Laurieston Gardens, Edinburgh. The Fire- 
proofing work will be carried out in sections, So as not to 
impede or interfere with the work of the house. 

Tun Coventry City Council have consented. to the acquisi- 
tion of the following sites for public elementary schools :— 
A site on the Albany estate, about 5,320 square yards in 
extent (total purchase price, 1,4701.); a site on the Gosford 
Park estate, about 6,617 square yards (1,660/.); a site on 
the Coventry Park estate, about 6,867 square yards, the land 
to be taken on lease from Lord Cheylesmore (subject to 
his obtaining the necessary powers under the Settled Land 
Acts) for a term of 999 years, a ground rent of 2d. per 
square yard being payable. 

We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. G. W. Webb, 
F.R.I.B.A., who for many years has practised in Reading, 
Wokingham, and York Town, as an architect and surveyor, 
has entered into partnership with Mr. Basil Hope Sutton, 
son of Mr. Ernest Sutton, of Basildon, near Reading. Mr. 
Sutton has hitherto practised in London, with a branch 
office at Sandwich, Kent. The practice will be carried on 
under the name of Webb & Sutton at Market Place 
Chambers, Reading, and at 7 Broad’ Street, Wokingham, 

Tue Hendon District Council have received a letter from 
| the Local Government Board asking what decision had been 
arrived at in reference to the scheme for the provision of 
houses at Child’s Hill for the accommodation of the working 


class. The Council recently invited tenders for the erection 
of fifty cottages, The total cost worked out at 217]. 10s. per 
house. The original scheme approved by the Council limited 


the expenditure to 2101. per house, and delay in proceeding 
with the work has arisen in consequence, 

Dr. GrossMANN, Of Manchester, who recently setup a new 
plant for the Oldham Corporation by means of which they 
are able to dispose of compressed sewage not only without 
cost to the town but at a profit, has now devised a means 
of compressing sewage which is less costly than the method 
| in present use. He gave a practical demonstration of his 


WS 


OLVERWAMP TON. STAFFORDSHIRE 


HARCOURTS’ (1p. PATENT 


MANY 


The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny, 


BREAKING STRAINS. 


380 Ibs. 600 Ibs. 


For Index of Advertisers, 


AMONG 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The “ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 
“The Times’’ Office, London. 
The Royal Exchange, Liverpool, 
The Convalescent Home, Aldford, 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 


Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
—— NO COCS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. 


OTHER 
PLACES; 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester, 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Stores of A. T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork, 
The Mansion of T, Wilson, Esq., Hull. 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including “‘The Cunard,” ‘“‘The White 
Star,” “‘ The Dominion,” “ Thy) P. & O.,”’ 
“The North German Lloyd,’’ \c., &c. 


see page x. 
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method in the Manchester School of Technology last week, 
before Mr. J. H. Reynolds, the principal, Dr. J. B. Wilkin. 
som, medical officer for Oldham, and a number of others 
interested in the subjects of filtration and sewage disposal. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council are about to convert an old 
tenement, 60 feet in length, in Greenside Row into a public 
washhouse and four dwelling-houses. The property, consist- 
ing of three storeys and attics, has been unoccupied for some 
years, and the object of reconstruction is to provide on the 
eround floor a washhouse suitable for the occupants of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, and on the upper storeys dwelling- 
houses for the working classes. Estimates for the conversion 
of the property are now being invited by the city superinten- 
dent of works. 

Tue Rural District Council of Dunmow have decided to 
reduce the wages of the men employed on the roads by one 
shilling per week. One of the members complained that 
the surveyor was paying labourers who worked on the roads 
at the rate of 2s. 4d. a day, which was a shilling more a 
week than the farmers paid labourers on their farms. The 
result of these higher wages, he said, was that men were 
leaving the farms to work on the roads. Other councillors 
supported the complaint, and pressed for the “‘ standard ”’ 
agricultural wage of 13s. a week to be observed for men 
employed by the Council. The surveyor admitted that he 
paid the road men at the rate of 14s. a week. The Board 
unanimously requested the surveyor to reduce the men’s 
wages by twopence a day in order to keep to the farmers’ 
‘standard ’’ of wages. 

Mr. McK. Woop, M.P., Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, has made a statement in the House of Commons rela- 
tive to the proposed drainage schemes for Cairo. He stated 
that it appears eleven different schemes for the drainage were 
prepared before a decision was come to. The actual scheme 
now accepted was drawn up by Mr. Carkeek James, Controller- 
General of the Cairo Drainage Works, who successfully car- 
ried out the drainage of the city of Bombay. He devoted 
his entire time to the study of problems connected with the 
Cairo drainage for more than eighteen months, and his final 
proposals received the entire approval of Mr. Graham, 
Director-General of the Department of Public Health ; of Sir 
William Garstin, the then Adviser to the Ministry of Public 
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Works ; and of the Council of Ministers. A portion of the 
approved scheme of drainage is on the Shone system of raising 
sewage by compressed air, which has, in the last twenty-eight 
years, been used in 300 towns all over the world. There is 
now no patent in connection with this system. As regards the 
construction of the various sections into which the work is 


divided, it is intended to ask for tenders, open to all, by notice — 


in the Official Journal in the usual manner. 


Mr. Joun Burns, President of the Local Government 
Board, continues to expedite the process of sanctioning loans 
for public works, partly as a means of providing work for 
the unemployed. The following is a summary of the loans 
sanctioned in recent years for all purposes other than those 
of the Poor Law :—In 1905, 3,644 for 10,210,531. ; in 1906, 
3,691 for 10,196,379/. ; in 1907, 3,754 for 9,360,789/. ; in 1908 
(to November 21), 4,182 for 10,525,0097. The increase this 
year up to Saturday last, over the whole year 1907, is thus 
1,164,220/. The total sanctioned last week was 344,299/., 
upon 114 applications. A large number of other applica- 
tions, involving a sum of 140,7781. were received. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons the President of 
the Local Government Board was asked whether he was 
aware that technical secondary schools at Karlestown, Eccles, 
Middleton, Morecambe, Lancaster, Waterfoot, Waterloo- 


with-Seaforth, and Walkden had been approved by the local — 


education authority for the county at dates between October 


1906 and May 1908; whether the cost of building these _ 


schools, with the extensions, would amount to upwards of 
167,000/., but that progress could not be made until the 
sanction of the Local Government Board was obtained ; and 
if, in view of the prevailing unemployment in Lancashire 
and in the interest of education, Mr. Burns could expe- 
dite the departmental sanction ? Mr. Burns, in reply, said 


that he hoped the necessary formalities would soon be settled 


so that the work could be proceeded with. 


Tue cleaning and lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have sent to a sub-committee a motion as to the cost 
of installing incandescent lighting in all common stairs 
fitted with gas-pipes, the cost as compared with the present 
system, and the desirability of adopting incandescent light- 
ing for common stairs. 
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New Maltings, Messrs. Beamish & Crawford’s Brewery, Cork. 


L. A. MeDONNELL, M.R.I.A.I., 


9 Hume St., 


Dublin, ARCHITECT. 


Expanded Metal and pouuecks Foundation, Floors and. Roof. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CoO. LTD., 


Telephones : 419 WESTMINSTER. 
Telegrams ; ‘‘DISTEND, LONDON .”’ 


“om York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ENCASING, &ec. 


Send for Handbook and Price 


Expert Advice free of charge. 
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CONCRETE IN MANCHESTER. relating to buildings.”” If this clause receives the sanction 
A specran meeting of the Manchester City Council was held of Parliament it will allow builders to secure the requisite 


’ ere : ; streneth in walls thinner than those they now make of 
last week for the inclusion in the proposed Parliamentary | prick. Reinforced concrete is used by oe aseak in th 


Bill of clauses to authorise the acquisition of certain lands public buildings. It has been so used in the construction 
and premises within the city, to make further provision as | of the new Post-office buildings in Newton street. Such 


to the erection within the city of buildings in reinforced con- “ita , : : : 

crete or with steel frame construction eer tend the ti for nsaloiee S Teen RE aa conan SAU ae Br Aas, 

41 1 siti f dq. f ; 1 the time for | and the improvement and buildings committee wish to allow 
he compulsory acquisition of lands for waterworks pur- | private builders to exercise the same rights as those possessed 


poses, and to authorise the Corporation, with the consent of by Government builders when it is thought desirable to do 
the owners, to advance money for sanitary improvements | so. Reinforced concrete is reported to be much stronger than 
and alterations, or to carry out such improvements and ordinary building materials such as brickwork, and it has 
alterations at the cost of the owners; to provide that such | the advantage, as already indicated, of economising space. 
advances or the expenses of the Corporation in carrying | Its advantages are now so widely recognised that other cor: 
out such improvements and alterations shall be a first charge porations are asking Parliament to give them powers like 
on the properties improved or altered; and to authorise the | those that are being sought by Manchester. It is understood 


Corporation to borrow money for those purposes. that if the new by-law passes through Parliament the archi- 
: The Manchester Guardian makes the following observa- | tects of the new buildings for the Young Men’s Christian 
tions on the proposed clause dealing with concrete:—Inven- | Association in Peter Street will make use of the more modern 


tion is helping to bring about other changes in building. At | material in wall construction. 
one time we used scarcely anything besides stone and brick 
and timber. Then iron came into use and displaced largely 
the work of the carpenter and joiner. Now, besides iron for 
other purposes, we use largely in wall construction what is 
known as reinforced concrete—concrete bound together. 
There has been a deficiency in the Manchester building 
by-laws in allowing the use of this. Consequently a clause 
‘in the new Parliamentary Bill dealing with the matter will Tux Faversham Town Council last week considered the 
be welcomed not only by architects and builders, but by proposed sewage works, and decided to invite Mr. Dibden 
those who intend to undertake new schemes of building. | to attend and explain his slate-bed system of sewage purifica- 
The clause is new so far as Manchester is concerned, but tion. They also appointed Mr. 8. P. Andrews, the borough 


Tue Kilmarnock Dean of Guild Court have passed plans 
for the erection of a new factory and stores in Tannock 
Street for Messrs. Turner & Ewing, bottlers and aérated- 
water manufacturers, at .a probable cost of 2,200/. 


some other cities have similar provisions. The clause | SUrveyor, to prepare a scheme and plans, and to pay him 
(numbered 47 in the Bill) is in these words:—‘‘ To make | 5001. on completion of the work. 
further provision for controlling and regulating the erection THe Philadelphia Opera House was opened on the 17th 


of buildings or structures in reinforced concrete or of iron or | inst., being eight months and eight days after beginning 
steel construction, or in which iron or steel are largely used, | work. In order to dry the plaster as quickly as possible so 
and to authorise the erection or construction of such build- | as to allow the decorators to begin heating by gas was 
ings, subject to the deposit of such plans and to such restric- | adopted. The heavy ornamentation in places was 2 feet 
tions and conditions (if any) as may be prescribed or | thick, which would have required at least four weeks to dry 
authorised by the intended Act, or may be imposed by the | sufficiently to allow decoration. By aid of the gas the 
Corporation; and, so far aS may be necessary, to alter, | drying was done in one week. The ceiling was dried with 

- amend, and extend the provisions of and the powers con- | 785 6 cubic feet ordinary illuminating burners placed 
ferred by any of the Acts or by-laws of the Corporation | 6 inches apart and 14 inches below the ceiling. 


Are you interested in WOOD PRESERVATION ? 


ANTHROL protects all varieties of wood from decay, whether 
the situation be damp or dry, and from the ravages of all 
wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 
and the teredo in sea water. Rats will not 
gnaw wood which has been treated with 
ANTHROL. ... Full particulars 


and prices will be sent on 


application. 
The result of much practical 


experiment has shown it to be the 


most efficient and economical means 
for preserving any variety of structural timber 
which it is impracticable or undesirable to have 
creosoted under pressure. ANTHROL does not require 


expensive pressure-plant; does not reduce the mechanical 


efficiency of the timber; does not increase the liability of the wood to 


inflame ; does not render the wood poisonous: toyhuman beings or domestic 


animals; and does not leave the surface of the wood black and unpleasant for 
handling—on the contrary, ANTHROL, while protecting from decay, at. the same time 
greatly improves the appearance of wood, and may be varnished or painted if desired. 


S=ANTHROL como” Seana teen 
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SYSTEM IN A CONTRACTOR'S OFFICE.* 


SysTEMATISING a department, an office or a business is accom- 
plished by one or both of the two following methods :— 

1. By efforts of the members of the organisation. 

2. By efforts of professional systematisers. 

For the original idea of system in our office I desire to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend, the late Wm. H. 
McElwain, the possessor of one of the master commercial 
minds of America. The success of his whole tremendous 
business was, to use the words of his own statement to me, 
‘« due to having his entire system in writing.” 

Mr. McElwain’s further advice was to carry the systemati- 
sation of our business as far as possible by our own efforts 
before calling in the professional systematiser—that is, to use 
both methods suggested above in the order given. After 
system-has been put in writing and perfected along simple 
lines by the men who have built up the business, it is easy 
for the professional systematiser to understand instantly the 
methods in use at the time he undertakes his task. He can 
then suggest changes and improvements, which can be adopted 
with no shock to the business 

When experts attempt to instal system for a concern that 
has not been systematised by its own organisation a shock is 
bound to occur. 

If it is desired to introduce expert advice before any 
attempt is made to systematise by the organisation itself 
there is no such protection against shock as to. take the pre- 
caution of carrying on the old system at the same time.that 
the new system is being installed and tried out. Keep the 
old system in a separate building if necessary, but keep it in 
operation until the new systenr has proved itself, by actual 
use, to be superior to the old. The expense of temporarily 
maintaining a duplicate accounting department, for example, 
is very little compared with the protection, speed, order, 
rivalry and value of actual comparison. 

As a result of our own experience we believe that the best 
way to systematise a contractor’s business is along the lines 
suggested by Mr. McElwain. We believe that the funda- 
mental laws governing systematisation are clearly defined. 


* A paper read before the American Public Works Association 
by F. B. Gilbreth, engineer and general contractor. 


Save 50 1 


CoaL BILL 


BY USING THE PATENT 


“BOND” STOVE] 


Recent Testimonial, 


Burglary, 


The Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Fire, Life, Annuities, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident, 


They can be used and adapted.to any line of business by the 
man in that business, 

The procedure in systematising by the evolution method 
is as follows :— 

1. Have each member of the office put in writing a descrip- 
tion of the way he actually does his work ; not at first of the 
ideal way that the work shquld be done, but of the real way, 
the way in daily use. If an attempt is ‘made at first to write 
down the ideal way, the entire benefit of the scheme will be 
lost. The rules must be historical, descriptive and no nearer 
perfect than are the members of the organisation. The rules 
must be in such form that they can and will be obeyed without 
having ‘perfect human beings to fill each position. These 
written descriptions should be put in the form of rules for the 
next clerk below, who needs description, instructions and 
guidance as to the work he is eventually to do. 

2. After each member of the organisation has submitted 
his rules describing the way he actually does each part of his 
work have the entire collection typewritten. A complete copy 
should be handed to the head of each department for correc- 
tion and improvement. The corrected copies should be then 
inspected by the general manager. 

3. During the various inspections of the rules it will 
usually develop that some members of the organisation have 
not been able to express their ideas well. It will also develop 
that some one clerk has a talent for wording rules particularly 
well, Select this clerk to revise and arrange in proper order 
the entire collection of rules. If an announcement is made 
at the time the rules are first written that the clerk submitting 
the best set of descriptive rules will be made ‘‘ System Clerk,”’ 
better offerings from all employés will result and a higher 
standard will be secured. The system clerk should see that 
each rule describes the easiest way to accomplish the act that 
it describes. Few people realise that a simple system that ~ 
can be enforced easily is much better than an ideal system 
that is difficult toenforce. Only simple system is good system. 
Have the rules expressed in the simplest, most concise manner 
possible. 

4. Have the revised rules typewritten again, and give a 
complete copy to each member of the office force. Also dis- 
tribute notices of prizes that will be given to those who suggest 
improvements that are adopted. We have found that one 


Patentees, 
Manufacturers, 


AND 


Merchants. 


If a copy of thls issue should 
reach you will you oblige us by 


&e. 


DEAR Strs,—The heatit throws out is enor- 
mous, and it does not burn a quarter of the coal 
we have hitherto been burning. 

T. BRown (Doctor), 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£10,800,000. 


carefully looking it through P 
Should you desire to bring your 
manufactures before } 


Also by using the Patent 


“SINE QUA NON” 


KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonials, 


DEAR Srrs,—The Range is a complete suc- 
cess. It is an extremely good cooker, and heats 
the water for bath, lavatory, &c., perfectly, and 
Tam quite sure the consumption ot coal is not — 
half as much as that burnt by the old range. 

W. W. Harris. & 


PENSATION. ACT, 


These unsolicited testimonials, with | 
many others, may be seen at, and 
Catalogues obtained on application 
to, the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Messrs, WILMER & SONS, 


11-14 Bury Street, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. 


Fire. 
INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MODERATE 
RATES. 


= 
Life. 
For the Quinquennium ended 31st December» 


1903, the LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 
£8 15s. per cent. was again declared. 


Accident. 


Householders and other Employers may Insure 
their Liability under the WORKMEN’S CGOM- 
1906, for 
SERVANTS and other Employees. 


Burglary. 


Policies Issued on Favourable Terms, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE—1 CORNHILL. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ACENCIES INVITED. 
eo) 


ARCHITECTS, 


Surveyors, 
Builders, 


Contractors, 
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P, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6/11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


DOMESTIC 
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dollar for each suggestion adopted, and three special prizes | 


of two, three and five dollars each for the best suggestions 
during the month will bring inmany improvements. Clerks 
will use every effort to discover improvements, not only for the 
prizes, but also for the promotion that always rewards a clerk 
who can constantly suggest better ways of doing work. 

Our experience proves that immediately after all of the 
clerks have received a complete copy of all the rules governing 
all other departments as well as their own, all hands will 
discover and suggest eliminating rules requiring unnecessary 
labour. Suggestions for improvements will then come thick 

and fast. The $6 boy will understand the work of the $12 
boy. He will consider himself lucky to fill the place of the 
$12 boy above him for $9. The $12 boy will be able to do the 
work of the young man who is getting $24 per week. It means 
a rise of pay and more earning power for every member of 
the office organisation. This process will extend up to the 
heads of departments, who can spend their time more profit- 
ably on new work that requires judgment, leaving routine 
work to be handled by the clerks under them. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
receiving, rewarding and incorporating suggestions from any 
and all members of the organisation. It encourages all clerks 
not only to make the best use possible of their own experience, 
but also to investigate what is going on in other organisations 
and to read magazines of ‘‘short cuts’’ in business. This 
reading brings the organisation in sympathy with the best 
work of system experts and labour-saving devices, and paves 
the way for the successful entry of the professional systema- 
tiser into the office. Such reading of short cuts and improved 
business methods also stimulates the interest in motion study. 

This motion study is an object of particular interest to us, 
and is put into practice by us on all of our work, both office 
and field. It consists of observing and noting the motions 
used to do any piece of work, of eliminating the unnecessary 
motions, determining how the work may be done with the least 
possible number of motions, and finally of reducing the neces- 
sary motions to the shortest possible distance in feet and 
inches. 

In the office this study involves the discovery of the form, 
‘methods, &c., that will save motions of each and every clerk. 


LONDON 


20 Sandland St., Bedford Row, W.C. 


THE “MURAL” 
Hospital W.C. Combination. 


Awarded Medal (Highest Award) 


CEO. HOWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


Eastwood Sanitary Works, 


Telephone No. 54. 


Manufacturers of 


ENAMELLED FIREGLAY, EARTHENWARE, 


In our office we make use of every device that we know of 
tosave motions. For example :— 

1. ‘‘Eye-saving’’ devices. (a) Different forms, especially 
manifold sheets, made of different coloured paper, the colour 
showing to which special destination each copy of the form is 
to be sent. It is obviously quicker to collect or file, say, all 
the blue copies than to read the destination directions on 
each sheet. (b) Distinguishing numbers or initials on the 
lower corner of forms—T. L. (tool list), U. C. R. (unit cost 
report)—to save reading of the entire forms. (¢) On all 
typewritten letters a list of articles to be enclosed or sent under 
separate cover is placed at the lower left-hand corner. This 
makes it needless for the mail clerk to read the entire letter 
to see what is to be enclosed. . 

2. ‘‘Hand-saving’’ devices. (a) Printing on forms ail 
wording that is in continual use, to save pen motions. 
(b) Several phrases or sentences on such forms as telephone 
blanks, &c., all but one of which may be crossed out when 
form is used. (c) General use of self-inking rubber stamps. 
These save the motions of inking on a pad. The place for the 
thumb is cut off flat to save the motions of turning the stamp 
right side up, as well as to save taking the eyes off the work. 
It is attached to a weight that will carry it back into place 
when it is not in use. 

5. ‘‘ Foot-saving’’ devices. (a) Placing all files and 
furniture so.as to have the shortest possible distance, measured 
in feet and inches, for the travel of the clerk who uses them. 
(b) A definite place for every piece of paper that is handled 
in the office, both before and after it is filed. 

4, ‘* Memory-saving’’ devices. (a) Each file plainly 
labelled. (6) All similar files labelled in the same sequence. 
(c) Daily calendar made out ahead, an automatic memory of 
date of events, &c. 

These are only a few of the many examples that might be 
cited. 

It is impossible to go further into detail in this paper. 
In our business the written system for the office work has 
grown into systems forthe various departments. For work 
in the field the written system has evolved into a field system, 
a concrete system, a bricklaying system, &c. 

The general benefits that are sure to come from this evolu- 
tional form of system are :— 


HANLEY, STAFFS. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ HOWSON, HANLEY.” 


AND FITTINGS. 


OFFICES : 


at 
Royal Sanitary Congress, 1906. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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1. There is no general ake nor the slightest shock to 
the business. The installation of the system has cost nothing. 
2. All members of the organisation are working under- 


standingly toward the same desired end 
3. A corps trained on the duplicate plan system is evolved 


simultaneously with the system. 

4. Clerks can be instantly shifted to accommodate the 
business to vacations, illness, promotions, immediate demands 
of any or all departments ana'to sudden increase of business. 

5. From its beginning the system will be popular with the 
clerks. Every one of them protits by it. Jt reduces their 
labour. It tits them for constant promotion and gives them 
continued opportgnity to win prizes. It provides places for 
the advancing young man, also tor the faithful routinist. 

6. Competitive spirit is always active, yet ‘‘ team work”’ 
is assured. 

7. he resulting system is exactly suited to the particular 
office in which itis evolved, as it is the outgrowth of that 
oflice and its particular requirements 

8. Growth is an integral part of the conception, and 
therefore the system will be elastic and adapted to great 
fluctuations in the amount of business in hand. 

There are three obstacles which the man who undertakes 
to systematise his office must overcome. 

The first obstacle is the fear one naturally has of being 
called theoretical instead of practical, of being called “a 
dreamer ’’ instead of ‘‘ a doer.’’ When it is realised that that 
man who can manage the details of his work by putting 1n 
writing a description of the simplest and the swiftest routine 
is best fitted to handle large undertakings in a business-like 
way all such criticism will die. 

The second is thinking that his system can ever be com- 
plete. By its very nature the system of a growing business 
isa growing thing. It must be constantly adapted, constantly 
increased, constantly improved. 


The third obstacle is so-called ‘‘red tape’’ and the fear 


of it. No good system is ever ‘‘red tape.’’ In fact, ‘‘ red 
are is simply bad system, system that has never been 


tackled by all the individuals of a loyal and interested 
organisation determined to answer the following questions :— 
1. How can we simplify ? 


2. How can we eliminate? 

5. How can we condense ? 

The whole secret of success is in a constant endeavour to 
answer these questions. This constant attention can be given 
only by the organisation itself. The innovations of an expert 
who can necessarily give his whole attention to the business 
for a limited time only are not to be underrated. But the 
best man to keep a system going and growing is the man who 
is vitally interested in the business and who has brought it 
to the point where it can successfully compete with its com- 
petitors. 


STEEPLE RESTORATION. 


One of the three tall spires in Coventry, which inspired 
Tennyson’s poem and are the principal landmarks in all 
views of the ancient city, is that of Holy Trinity Church. 
The spire from the ground level to the top is about 255 feet 
high and was rebuilt a.p. 1667. Under the direction of Mr. 
H. W. Chattaway, architect, the risky if important task of 
restoring the tower and spire was undertaken by Messrs. 
M. T, Austin & Son, of Leeds, who have gained a reputation 
by effectually dealing with similar dangers. The contract 
included the cutting out of about 100 cube feet of perished 
stonework and replacing with red Runcorn sandstone, which 
was about as near to the original as could be obtained. 
Messrs. Austin & Son also brushed down the whole of the spire 
and tower, and pointed where necessary with cement and 
sand. The whole of the surface of the stonework was also 
coated, both on the spire and tower, with two coats of Brown- 
ing’s transparent stone liquid, which is a composition of 
rubber solution and motor spirit, and forms an effective pre- 
servative, as could be seen after it had been applied. The 
weather-vane was taken down and regilt. The work cost 
500]. and occupied two months. 


THe Edinburgh District Lunacy Board have resolved to 
instruct the architect to submit. plans and probable cost of a 
small sanatorium or isolation hospital in connection with 
the asylum at Bangour. The accommodation suggested was 
for twenty beds, ten to each sex. 


‘WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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A” WOOD FLOORING 6O., Ltd. 


Crispin's Wharf, | Stratford, E. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 
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London, England. 
** Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom ail correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription $5.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture -and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices tn that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
Poe. E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Soutu Arrica—Central News Agency, Ltd. 


Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


“In view of the many difficulties’ which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


BRABY & CO. 


For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


| FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd., Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. ) 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good farth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their commumcations 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thevr contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, déc., vt 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ Buackpoot.—-Dec. 14,.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 


cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 


is forwarded. Architect tobe appointed as assessor.. Pre 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


Suerrretp.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 
ing within a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield city 
boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out 
the Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. 
Premiums of twenty guineas and ten guineas will be awarded. 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of 
10s. Mr. William Terrey, general manager, Water Works 
Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Wuurtrrincuam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100l., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bartpon.—Dec. 8.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school, Baildon, Yorks. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 
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Barnstey.—Dec. 10.—For erection of two additional 
classrooms at Keir Street school; builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter. Mr. E. W. Dyson, archi- 
tect, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Britertcay.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to 
laundry at the workhouse, Billericay, Essex. Deposit 11. 1s. 
Mr. R. J. W. Layland, architect, Billericay. 

BrrMincHam.—Dec. 16.—For erection of additional 
workshops, &c., at public lighting department, Park Street. 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Henry HE. . Stilgoe, M.LC.E., city 
engineer and surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham, | 


BRAINTREE.—Dec. 19.—For extension of engine house 
No. 1, erection of producer house, coal store and construc- 
tion of foundations for new pumping machinery at water- 
works pumping station. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Percy Griffith, 
M.1.C.E., 54 Parliament Street, Westminster, $.W., or the 
Surveyor to Council, Vestry Hall, Braintree. 


BripLineton.—Dec. 14.—For erection of pumping 
station at Higher Waterworks. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. E. R. 
Matthews, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bridlington. 


BurittH.—Dec, 17.—For construction of new cells and 
various alterations, rebuilding, &c., at Builth police-station. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., county 
surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

CAaNTERBURY.—Dec. 21.—For alterations and extension to 
City School of Art, St. Peter’s Street. Mr. Arthur C. 
Turley, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor. 


CHOPWELL AND SEDGEFIELD.—Dec. 15.—For (1) Re- 
moval of iron school from Dean Bank to Chopwell; (2) 
alterations and improvements at Sedgefield infants’ Council 
school. Mr. F. E. Coates, A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 


Darton.—Dec. 14.—For erection of new school at Darton. 
Deposit 11. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 13 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 


East Ham.—Dec. 15.—Fér repairing, painting and 
sundry work at Essex Road, Hartley Avenue, Plashet Lane 
and Shaftesbury Road schools. Deposit 5J. The Education 
Office, Wakefield Street, East Ham. 


Our Latest Production. 
Artistic Colour and Surface. 


BOLTON : 
J. Marsden & Co., 
Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


G. Bevan & Co., 
Conway Rd., Colwyn Bay. 


EDINBURCH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Street. 


Roofing Tiles. 


Blue Wire-Cut Bricks. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GIVEN Now. 


BOILER 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


Eis 


GUELPH TILES. 


Fine 
For 
High Class Wall and Fireplace 
Work. VERY INEXPENSIVE. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls b 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL: 


Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 


Stoneware Drain Pipes. 


SETTING 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION 


COMPLETE INSTALLA TION. 


J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


East Orp.—Dec. 12.—For enlarging and improving 
teacher’s dwelling-house in connection with East Ord Counei] 
School, Northumberland. Deposit 1l. ls. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to education committee, The Moothall, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne. 

ENnFieLtp.—Dec. 15.—For erection of infants’ department, 
with central hall, at Southbury Road schools, Ponders End, 
and additions to existing buildings. Deposit 31. 3s. My, 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. a 

Fisuerton.—Dec. 10.—For internal and external te 
novations to Fisherton county police-station, Salisbury, and 
erecting a new washhouse. Mr. J. George Powell, county 
architect and surveyor, Trowbridge, Wilts. zs) 

Guiascow.—Dec. 5.—For construction of two goods sheds 
at West Basin, Yorkhill, one on Hast Quay, 436 feet in 
length by 100 feet in width, and the other on West Quay, 
558 feet in length by 90 feet in width. Mr. W. M. Alston, 
the Clyde Navigation Trustees’ engineer, 16 Robertson Street, 
Glasgow. 

GoRLESTON (GREAT YARMOUTH).—Dec. 7.—For erection 
of six small detached houses on land fronting Springfield 
Road, Gorleston. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, A.R.I.B. Ay, 
Crossley House, Lowestoft. 

Heniry-on-Tuames.—Dec. 28.—For erection of receiving 
wards, mortuary, and remodelling part of workhouse, 
Deposit 21. Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, architects, 
164 Friar Street, Reading. 

IneLanp.—Dec. 7.—For erection of new National school 
house in Wicklow. Very Rev. John Canon Staples, P.P., 
V.F., the Abbey, Wicklow. 

Kirkpy-cuM-OscopBy.—Dec. 10.—For alterations at 
school. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, archi- 
tects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lreps.—Dec. 7.—For pulling down and rebuilding por- 
tion of retaining wall, supporting the Leeds and Bradford 
Road, between Leeds and Liverpool Canal and Midland 
Railway Company’s station at Kirkstall. Mr. W. T, 
Lancashire, city engineer. | 

Lonpon.—Dec. 7.—For additions and alterations at 
Rammey Marsh Pumping Station, for Metropolitan Water 


J.&W.WADE&CO., 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


| 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
TILES and CERAMIC MOSAICS. © 


SAMPLES, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


y the “Turk System.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


WARRINGTON : 
F. M. Appleton, Bai 
Rose and Crown Street. 


and MANCHESTER : 
Setzer & Co., 16 Tariff St. 


(to whom applications may 
9 Shrewsbury Road. be made for further licences). 


IL CANDY’sS| 
or 14 New Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Z3oard. Engineer of Eastern District, Lea Bridge, Clapton, PortsmoutH.—Dec. 4.—For executing, completing and 
N.E. maintaining in thorough repair for six calendar months the 


alterations, repairs and redecorating at old Technical Insti- 
yew Council schools at St. Mary Cray, Kent, to accommo- tute, Arundel Street, Portsmouth. The Borough Engineer's 


ate 300 children. Deposit 1l., returnable. Plans can be Office, Town Hall. ; 
“nspected at the offices of the committee. Mr, Wilfred H. Rowzey Reers.—Dec. 9.—For erection of public elemen- 
Robinson, architect; secretary to the committee, Mr. | tary Council school for 310 boys at Doulton Road, The 
‘Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. Ten- Knowle. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. D. Wright, secretary to the 
Jers to be delivered to the school correspondent, Mr. G. E. education committee, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 
Wright, Belgrave Street, Mary Cray, Kent. SotrHuLL.—Dec. 9.—For erection of isolation hospital at 
Lonpon.—Dec. 9.—For erection of working-class dwell- Solihull, near Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, 
ings in Grove Cottages, Manor Street, Chelsea. Deposit Paradise Street, Birmingham. ries 
il-1s. The Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. Surrey.—Dec. 9.—The Territorial Force Association for 
-  Lonpon.—Dec. 10.—For new church at Golder’s Green the county of Surrey. Tenders for taking down the drill 
(parish of All Saints, Child’s Hill, N.W.). Deposit 11. hall at Kingston-on-Thames, and the buildings therewith. 


Messrs. Wills & Anderson, architects, 24 Bloomsbury Plans to be seen at the offices of the architects to the Asso- 
Square, 41,08 OF ciation, Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


: ; Weestinineter sere 
Lonpon.—Dec. 15.—For erection of public offices at estminster, S.W 


; Surron.—Dec. 7.—For erection of seven shops on Chalk 
Acton. Messrs. W. H. Rafiles & J. G. Gridley, architects, | pit House Estate, High Street, Sutton, Surrey. Mr. Henry 


10 Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. R. G. §. Smallman, A.R.I.B.A., 8 Queen Street, Cheapside, 
Mancuester.—Dec. 8.—For reconstruction of bridge | pia, 


eetyens Waterloo Street over tiver Irk, &e., £ rumpsall. Tiptree (Essex).—Dec. 5.—For erection of school at 
es 21. 2s. The City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Tiptree for 150 children. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. W. Start, 
a. nn 6 Be Tee eae F.S.1., architect, High Street, Colehester. 

re er Ce PONTO EE Wore COP ne» TRESWITHTAN.—Dec. 12.—-For erection and completion of 
‘&., and making good generally 122 cottages, Miles Platting. Sunday-school and renovation of present Wiles chapel, 
Deposit 1. 1s. The City Architect, Town Hall. Treswithian, near Camborne. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
 Marcarr.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a post office. De- | Green Lane, Redruth. 


) Lonvon.—Dec. 22.—For the Kent education committee 


posit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 5.W. TRuRO.—Dec. 7.—For erection of new residence at Ken- 
_ OrpHam.—Dec. 9.—For erection and completion of tram- | wyn, Truro. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 
way depot at Hollinwood. Deposit Il. 1s. Borough Sur- Watrs.—For erection of Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
_veyor’s Office. chapel at Trefriw, N.W. (the estimates are to be in two 
 Paprnam.—Dec. 21.—For erection of elementary school | parts, with and without a spire). Deposit 21. Mr. George 
at Padiham, near Burnley, to accommodate 620 scholars. | Dickins-Lewis, architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 
Deposit 21. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- Wates.—Dec. 5.—For erection. of parsonage house, 
dale Place, Preston. Aberavon. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. J. A. James, architect, 
Patrerton.—Dec. 5.—For Council school at Palterton, | Port Talbot. 

‘near Chesterfield, to accommodate 120 infants. Deposit Wates.—Dec. 9.—For erection of shop premises in 
ll. 1s. Mr. George H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect, St. | Mull Street, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, 
-Mary’s Gate, Derby. | A.M.I.M.E., architect and surveyor, Pontypridd. 


ELECTRIC |scorcua. Glazed 


“EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. Bricks 


A SUPERIOR, ._MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
aaa HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. 
iT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL _ CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. 


t A AGENTS: 
CuuRcHiILL & Simm for London, East Coast and 


FINEST 6é HYDRO ay MADE. South of Bristol Channel. , 
SmirH & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol ; 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. EXCELSIOR 


0T | CASSELS WILLIAM ON, W. HT, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. ee ; 
—— ee WILLIAMSON, ae to Aewnee for Boorict” Samples and Prices. HARD BLUE STONE, 
! principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 


CATALOGUES FREE. Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


TEL Se 
SL een its 2 ‘ aah . ae bgt JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
British Traders’ Association. | (90g ee eee ooo eorion 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 


oY SEER LAS BST A LET 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL,| GALBRAITH & WINTON 


119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


ipti y . 

10 Status Heports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
tion on the books Continuous Reports a Speciality. informe. 1 BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 
azette issued. embership limite iO olesale firms. . . 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY pEPaRTMENTS.|185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW. 
eer nS TT, 2 A ES 


SS 
WATERTIGHT 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, |. ass ROOFS 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, é 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. SAM DEARDS Patent 


Telephones: {71,Chatham. VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
*\3545 London Wall. |LONDON OFFICE: 88 CHANCERY LANE. 


To keep out Damp. and Water the. use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE. 


i is essential, andthe best results are obtaimed 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘“ Pavissemus,”’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
& LAVA ASPHALTES, 


HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &c. 

Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, 

Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


{ Watershed, Chatham. q . Oar. 
Telegrams { Boreholes, London. EsrABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 


bi 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Watrs.—Dec. 9.—For erection of masonic temple at ' 
Forge Road, Port Talbot. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. J. A. TENDERS. | 
James & Thomas Gibb, joint ATER OCI, sot ete i ““BRUMRY AND FRODINGHAM 
SY Mats x Dot AD HE pee ee : = t Ped For sewerage works (Contract No. 2). Messrs. Srracnay & 
at Seven Sisters. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, AVareeeteapinesrs,. Westaiuae 
papmbare seat: | ee ae Parker & Son. . . . . , #120880N0E 
Wates.—Dec. 16.—For erection and completion of vestry Rye Robinson & Son 107897 game 
at Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. Deposit Ls evi Vee: Petes & Sons -_. : ; 9104 0 9 
Morgan, M.S8.A., architect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. Mamionald 8,752 0 0 
WeDNESBURY.—Dec. 14.—For erection of public sanitary Tindorweod Bros. ; ery. : 8,653 1 1 
convenience near Market Place. Mr. E, Martin Scott, Moran & Son . : ; : : . 8,234 0 0 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury, rahe © Sons : 8179 0 0 
Thompson : : , . ; 8,115 17 11 
Naylor & Son . : : ; . : 7,960 0 Q 
Johnson & Langley . : ; é : 7,731 12 § 
Tue Kent Education Council have adopted a report of Price & Co... ; ‘ . i ‘ 7,717 16m 
the lunatic asylums committee as to the alterations to the Mitchell & Son . ; : : : 7,699 10 vo) 
Barming Heath Asylum. The following details of the ex- Parker & Sharpe ‘ . : ‘ : 7,694 6 x4 
penditure in connection with the proposed works were sub- Riley & Co. . } ‘ : : ¢ 7,678 9 10 
mitted :—(a) Mess rooms and recreation rooms for nurses, Huntsman ‘ : ‘ ‘ : shat 7,670 Gam 
1,7001.; (b) alterations and repairs to kitchen, 1,5001. ; Firth & Co. ; Benes 2 : 5 : 7,504 4 9 
(c) providing a general bath room, 1,5001.; (d) providing Buckley. : . : é : , 7,484 0 2 
padded rooms and protecting hot-water pipes, 1,200I. ; Moffatt  . ‘ s : ; , » 7,316 18 9 
(e) providing water-softening apparatus, 8501. ; (f) altera- Cottle : : : : Re : 7,270 8 9. 
tions to acute wards, 5001.; (g) provision of telephones, Watson, jun. 2 : : E ‘ 7,263 tam 
5001: ; (h) alterations to farm villa, 2001. ; (2) contingencies, Epwarp & Co., Arundel Street,. London 
including architects, &c., 1,5501.; total, 9,5000. (accepted) ‘ : ees . : 7,165 7 9 
THe Hampshire County Council have invited the co- pLOUnE 3 ee ¢ : 2 : a ire 4 2 
operation of Bournemouth and Southampton in the erection ees AS Soot ; ; » TAs : Tee a 
of a second asylum. The committee were last week autho- 
rised to arrange with the county architect to proceed with 
the plans which he commenced in 1901. At that time it CHELTENHAM. , 
was intended to erect buildings with immediate accommoda- | For the’ erection of i! residence at Cleeve Hill, near Chel- 
tion for 500 patients, and provision for future extension up tenham. Mr. ‘THomas Manvurn, architect, 21 Winch- 
to 1,000, the administrative buildings to be erected of the combe Street, Cheltenham. pea 
full size ultimately required for 1,000 patients. The com- Witson, Cheltenham (accepted) S ‘ £2,494 0 


mittee were of opinion that the same course should be 

adopted if the asylum is built for the county alone, or for the 

county and Bournemouth, but that if the borough of South- sCOBHAM. 

ampton ‘also joined it would be desirable to erect the com- | For the erection of schools. 
plete asylum in the first instance, | Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury (accepted) . £6,883 0 0 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All 


communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Ke BN AES Se ae 


: 
‘ x . 
Wi 
O5 
- 
uz \e 
rd : 
i: | 
ee) ROCHESTER KENT 
a = LONDON OFFICE [$9 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNT 
SATA Gani a0 dee 3 OUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contr 


f rand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the followi Works: 
(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR MAN (DE NAVIGATION EXTENSI CoS 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCK : verrtet dea artis lp ana 


acts Eight Years in Succession), 

ERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSION 
. \ ORE RKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
» and yea ONOON Goereeoonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or smail quantities on application 1 
ALL CEMENT manufactures be MAvrin care 3 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. - 


& 60., Ltd., guaranteed tr he »bsolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TUNSTALIY’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors and Hngineers for Re i i 
7 : , Servoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, _Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. bi ‘ dy cs 3 aE a 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples 


| 


yo J ta so lg 
principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
, Prices, and References on application, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines), 


Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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CHILVERS COTON. | 
For erecting a school for Nuneaton education committee. 
Mr. E. E. Suepuerp, architect, Nuneaton. 


Lord é 
Kingerlee & Sons 
Parnell & Son 
Willeock & Co. 
Goodman & Murkett . 
Wilson ; 

| Kelly & Son 

' Cleaver 
Fisher 
Gibbs 
Stenson & Son 
“Moss & Son 
Wincott 
Jones 
Johnson & Son 
Pattinson & Sons 
Dallon & Son 
Smith 


SmitH & Son, Chilvers Coton (accepte ie 


GLOUCESTER. 


For erection of a Wesleyan Mission Hall and Institute in 
J. Fretcuer TREw, 
County Chambers, Station Road, Gloucester. 


Seymour Road. Mr. 


Childs & Townsend 
Gage & Price 
Halls . 

Freeman & Sons: 
Drew 

Norman 

Gillet & Micholae 
Jones 

Colborne 

Simmonds 

Long & Sons 
Nicholls 

Gurney : 
CRANE, Nottingham (accepted) . 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


 LITHOGRAPHERS 
| SAND PRINTERS 

_ Estate Plans and Particulars 
of Sale promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
a FETTER LANE, E.c. <& 


Telegrams, ‘Photo, London.’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


{4 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


 TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
2.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd, 


‘13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Pele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


_ CHEMICAL 
CLEANING « DYEING CO. 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet the 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADES 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application. 


eereyll Street, Regent Street. 
LONDON, W- 


GUILDFORD. 
For the block of piggeries at the workhouse. 


Tribe & Robinson . £248 0 0 
£9,475 0 O Fitt & Adams Game ee. 
9,387 0 O Karn. 217 35° 0 
9,201 10 0 Ellis : 216.) 
9,185 0 0 Higlett & Hammond 214 0 0 
9,100 0 0 Swayne & Son 212 ¥:0° 0 
8,926 15 0 Brand . : : 210 0 0 
8,870 0 0 Deacon & Son 209 0 0 
8,800 0 0 Mitchell Bros. 2065.0 .0 
8f8an Ow 0 Smith , 200 0. 0 
SurHaey “OY (0) Austin . 5 194 16 0 
8,700 0 0 WALLIS, Woking (accepted) . 156 4 6 
8,681 2 9] For the erection of oak close pale fencing proud the recently 
8,658 14 7 purchased land. 
8,600 0 0 Lee & Hamilton £367 12 6 
8,538 0 0 Karn. 335 0 0 
8,500 0 O Deacon & Son eyeta) (0) 10 
8,477 0 0 Miskin 2 O20ne UmeO 
8,440 0 0 Mitchell Bros. siltsy 20) (0) 
8,419 10 0 Rowland Bros. 314 0 0 
Brooker 292° .0;. 0 
Brewer 27 Ona ero 
Marshall 2 260;2 Os) 
Miles & Co. . /250" 15500 
enki sae : ‘ : 2 ; _ 259 10,0 
ad Elliott & Son. eae raat 249 «0.0 
£6,920 0 0 Buiape, Malden (accepted) 240 0 0 
6,348 3 7 GREAT YARMOUTH. 
6,304 0 0 | For additions to silk factory. Messrs. OrtEyY & Hawarp, 
6,289 19 0 architects, Great Yarmouth. 
5,996 6 2 Balls £811. 55:0 
5,822 -19 7 Gunns . hie. Le. 20 
Gycanlte) its} a Carter & W right 75a. .0%.0 
5,529 0 O Pestell ¢ 749 0 O 
5,507 4) +9 Spencer, Santa & Co. 743 0 0 
5,500°° 00 Harman 729 0. 0 
5,547 0 0 Chasteney TET Den 
5,005) 80100 Eastoe Atta 0 
By ltrAa) (0) Beech 708 19 0 
Aol ne LO GRIMBLE, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 689 9 0 
L FF LIGHTNING 
AND CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & C 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
MacCarthy & Co., 


49 DEANSGCATF. RFANOCHESTER. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


“FuRSE. NOTTINGHAM.” 


eakRoons (rice ifinas 
[BAILBEARING AUTOMATIC 
DGUBLE ACTON BOGR PIVOT 


PATENT: 


BYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. FANUGHT. VENTILATOR GEARING 4 
“LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. Hecharucallyerflecically (onkolled, 


ee E SE A IRONS ES 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kindsof BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR: 


FIRST CLASS DEAL 
EVERYWHERE, 


for Prices and other Partic ulars’apply to 
JoHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby hETTERING 


TAT ORAL LET SOE SE TASS 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HLL & HEY) 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“SAMSON” 


. Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


IT IS USED by the 
Builders. 


(In 


Tele. Address: 
“ Ventilator, Halifax." 
Tel. No.: 81Y. 


Pent Steel Self-contained | 


O. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
‘lelegrams, 


Ventilating Engineers, SOLID 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. || BRAIDED te ans 
wg 
——<—<————__— ow the 
«“ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & Fe ee 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. oe so-called “* best” 
e , A - 4” sash lines at prac- 
Well made in strong Zine O's" 5. : 
throughout. - oe Stee TE SAME 
Adapted to any style of , 
pe Maat IT 18 SPECIFIED by the 


Best Architects. 
Best 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


corp.), 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HOUNSLOW. LONDON. 
For making-up Hospital Road. Mr. J. G. Canny, engineer | For the execution of the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive 
and surveyor, Hounslow. of the supply of rails and special trackwork, in connec- 


Bree)’ : ; ; : E cee “ F tion with the reconstruction, on the underground conduit 
Jarman & Co. : i : ‘ : ; 79 


; 758 5 9 system of electric traction, of the existing tramways 
Thacker & Co, ; : : : : 
ipaiee Sons. F ; 757 8 10 from Prince of Wales Road, via Fortess Road and 

Mowlem & Co. 4 : : : Ly Ome Junction Road, to the Archway Tavern, Highgate. 
Bald tg onl yo aoe ee ek DOOMmO Coles .  .  , S65 1a 
Swaker : . . . . : . 681 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. : é : > : 51,493 16 2 

Chapman : g ‘ : é ; ; re ; Mowtem & Co., Westminster, S.W. (ac- 
McLean & Co. ; . : ‘ ; cepted) . : ‘ ; : 31,225 0 0 
Chief engineer’s estimate . ; ; : 32,771 7 10 
KING’S LYNN. For the erection of a manual training centre for twenty boys 
For stabling at Gaywood. Messrs. W. Jarvis & Son, archi- in Fountain Road, Wandsworth. 
tects, King’s Lynn. ; ‘ p ; ‘ ‘ _£AZae 
Anderson ; . 3 _+ (£529 9 O0e0 ee ; ; } ; ; ; ; 695 4 ‘ 
Spalding, Sons & Co. . : : : : 292 11 O Lathey Bros. . ; : : ’ ‘ 683 0 0 
Read & Wildbur . : ‘ P ; : 280 0 0 ete arih Bros. ; : ; ” \ 680 0 11 
Foreman : : : ; : : A 260 0 0 apiece ; ; : : : F 625 8 2 
Meawell Sb tie 7 a AREER teraith a Son. (|, | At 
White . ; ; : : : : ; 245 7 8 Carmichael . ; ‘ ; ; : 592 0 0 
queh & Dangley «7 py | BBOU OE OA Mitchell & Son. Se 
Spaulding & Hampton . : : : : 235 10 0 pVohimacn |e: Ca. ; ‘ é : 584 0 0 
Barnes & Co, . é : : ; P ; 232 0 0 Riees C6 he : ; j ; : j 584 0 0 
ave & Allen. 5 ts SREB GRO RUD Garrett & Son). = 0. ai 
ee Est OE SS +) BETTA DO") Rice & Son...) a 
SEAMAN, King’s ae (accepted) . : : 210 0 0 Wikitchead aCe. ; ' ; 570 0 0 
Cater & Co. : ; ; 195 15 0 Trices, Clapham (accepted) . : 567 0 0 
Estimate of the architect (education) . 3 605 0 0 
LEEK. For cleaning L.C.C. schools. 

For works of sewerage at Ball Green, Norton-in-the-Moors. Bow and Bromley, Hagh Street. 
Mr. Wo. SHurriesorHam, Leek. Agar & Fotheringham . ; . £344 0G 
Grace. : é : 1, 20001.0 -0 F.&T. Thorne . : ; ; . ; 337 0 0 
Sanders & Torrance : : : : ‘ 352 0 0 Vigor & Co. . ; : d ; 508 10 0 
Taylor & Son ; , ; : ; : 300 0 0 Woollaston & Co, . ; E ; 5 : 295 0 0 
Bake : : : ’ : : i 293 0 0 Derby . ; ; ‘ : : : 290 0 0 
Horoben : ; : : : : ; 289 0 0 Press, Robinson & Co. . ; : : : 263 0 0 
Bullock : 287 0 0 Horswill : ; 282 0 0 
Witii1aMs, Stoke-on- n-Trent (accepted) . ; 270 0 0 Grices & Son, Cubitt Town (accepted) d 279 17 6 


: HE BATH STONE E FIRMS TD Fees 


’ QUARRIES 
ONK R 
CORSHAM DOWN, FOR HARDENING GA ates WATERPROOFING, 


FARLEIGH 1 'DOWA, Ge) «& PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 
Cannan DEEOTS 


bs r ABBEY 
ewer westpoume rok. | TTEAD OFFICES:- Yana, 
132. Cresvonon | Road; Reo oe Sus sae 


AARTHAM PARK, » 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, 
PORTLA 


—__PORTLAND. __ 
BATH. MNVETMEERIAL pd a 


ANGE S 
MOR MANCHEST 
ase TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Lifts euecraics || A, SMITH & STEVENS 


and BATTERSEA, 
We are one of the oldest estae LONDO N. 


@ 
blished makers in London, 2 
Before placing your order, A) | S 
may we submit Estimates? | Agents in all the Principal Towns. | 


HEATING * x8 


Vincent Roserrs 
ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHECIES submitted free for LE a D S 
| every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. x 


CHERRY ROW, 


— oe 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 
LONDON- -continued. LONDON—continued. 
Bow and Bromley, St. Leonard’s Road. Clapham, Sleaford Street. 
Patman & Fotheringham : ; é P 479 0 0 Lathey Bros. . ; : : 2 : 5 366 0 O 
Derby . ; 2 ; é ‘ 2 478 0 0 Ford : : : 3 : : : col, 070 
F. & T. Thorne . ; : : : ; 468 0 0 Lapthorne & Co. : : : : ; 295 15 6 
Horswill eee ABO Triggs . - 0 e S eee ee teeecog 0, 0 
Woollaston & Co. . ; ; ; : : 428 0 0 Diwene ; ; OA fe Oe O 
Griggs & Son . . . : . : 422 5 6 Rice & Son, Stockwell Road (accepted) , 227.0 0 
Vigor & Co. . ; : ; : 410 10 O 
Pruss, Rosrxson & Co., Whitechapel Road ; Finsbury, Moreland Street. 
(accepted) : . ; , ; i 375 0 0 Lawrance & Sons . ; ; : ; 366 0 O 
Camberwell, Crawford Street. eee Si pone : i ; on : 
See ee rk. |. 484 00 | Réberte ds: Co) ar 5 ie Pe ee 280) 090 
eee SC Ct.SC HL SO | Hawking &Sonsqs) 9.) fa) oe eo gO 
Goad. Ree bet. S47 0-0 | ve iame, & Boule ce 2 aan eer een eD te o 
Smith & Son . ; , ; < : 536 0 0 Staines & Son é ; ; : 259 05/0 
Lapthorne & Co. . ; ; : : ; 300 13 0 Killby & Gayford . ; : : : ‘ 245 0 0 
Read. ; ; : ; ; . 297 0 0 Barrett & Power . ; : ; 229 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. ; A / 7 : : 295 0 0 Stevens & Sons ~*. : 228 0 0 
King ay Bae a 280.50. 0 Parman & ForumrincHam, Theobald’s ‘Road 
PARKER, Peckham (accepted) : : ; 262 0 0 (accepted) ; : ‘ 915 0 O 
Camberwell, George Street. Fulham, Lillie Road. 
Pitch . , ‘ ; 5 : ; : 359 9 O Roberts & Co. ; ; ; . : ‘ 340 0 O 
Read : : : : : ; : 303. 0 O W.R. & A. Hide. : : ; ; : 326 0 O 
Maxwell Bros. : : : : : » - PATE AG 1) J. & W. Drake . : : 3 z 3 62o0e 0 
Lapthorne & Co. . : : ; : E 293 2 6 Johnson : : ; : : , : 325 0 0 
Goad é ‘ , : : : : 289 0 0 H. & E. Lea . ; : : ; : : 306 0 0 
King: .. : ; ; : : : P 287 0 0 Triggs . ? : : : , ; : 298 0 0 
Parker . : : : ; ; 281 0 0 C happell ' : : 295 0 0 
Rice & Son . 272 .0 0 BENDON, Hammersmith (accepted) ; : 21080 
SmitH & Son, Harleyford Road (accepted) . 2boen Or 10 Hackney, High) Sincet 
Clapham, Belleville Road. Price ‘ : 2 ‘ 234 0 0 
Jewell . : : : ; : : ; 581 0 O Snewin Bros. & an ; : : ; : 274 10 O 
Lole & Co. . : : : 4 , : 009 0. 0 Brand, Pettit & Co. . ; 3 i ; 25082 0; 40 
Johnson & Co. ; : 3 : é : 297 0 0 Mather : : ; : : 235 0 0 
Ronald . : ; : ; ; ‘ 280 0 O Grover & Son : ; : ; : 255 08.0 
Flood . ! : , : ; : ; 245000 McCormick & Sons F : : : : Pie Oe 0 
Triggs . : : 244 0 0 Stewart : “ f 4 ‘ 209*..0-<0. 
CaRMICHAEL, Wandsworth (accepted) . : 219> 02.0 Barrett & Power : : ‘ 183 0 0 
Garrett & Son ; : : ; ; Zien One 0 Butt, Upper Clapton (accepted) . ; : 159 0 0 


y AS SHABL Has been before the trade some years, 


and the constant and increasing demand shows that 

ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits, 

USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


London Oe JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


230 Pentonviii2 Rd., King’s Cross. 


a a 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

ESDEN PAPER «22-2 
WILL ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN ?APER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. - = Fstablished 1870. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
ROBIN HOOD: STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


jab c WATER PAINT 


GoLD MEDAL 
S__ AWARDED ee 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
sett S.E. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) (2] 


In BRASS, BRONZE,, sae savest Alloys 
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LONDON—contis wed. LONDON—continued. 
Fulham, Munster Road. Hammersmith, Cobbold Road. 

CWT Drak ‘ j ; 374 10 0  dle'&' Co. y, 2 . ; ; “ 3 217 10 0 
oe 4 Dele ; ; d : 320 0 0 MacIntosh . : : , : : ; 200 0 0 
Ww R & A Hide ; : ; ; ; 319 0 0 Ford & Walton . E : : ; : 197.0580 

wRobetts Co. +e eet) 1350, 0.0 |! Oka WeDeewe «| en 
bat naan i A ’ 310 0 0 _ Johnson : ; ~ ee ; ; : 185 OS 
Triges . E : 296 0 0 Brown & Sons 168 sp 0 
BENDON, Hammersmith (accepted) : : 221, 02.9 eae A. ae Hammeramith accepted) ee < : 

Hackney, Princess May Road. 

Snewin Bros. & Co, : : ; 334 0 0 Southwark, Orange Street. 

‘iPrice®. . : : . 290 10 0 King & Son . ; ; , : 2 360 0 0 
McCormick & (Sone ; : é 262 0 0 Sims ; ; ; : : : 297 10 0 
Mather : ; ; : : : : 261 5000 Leng 3 ; : , : ‘ 202.10 0 
Grover & Son . : : . : . 250 0 0 Tarball & eon ; ; : : : ; 268 0 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co. . : : F : 238 10 0 Ford . , 3 4 ; 267 0 0 
Bull ; ; . 218 0 0 Holloway Bros. (London) 3 3 ; "£26050 ae 
Barrett & Power . 215 0 0 Johnson & Co. ; -'= 1 2580 wi 
Stewart, South Tottenham (accepted) . : 192 8 0 Garrerr & Soy, Balham Hill (accepted) : 205 0 0 

Woolwich, Union Street. Southwark, Pocock Street. 
Fe &, Ty Thorne ~. 2 : ; , . 200 0 0 Downs . ; , 4 : ’ : 430 0 0 
Thomas & Edge . ; : 198 0 0 Turnbull & Son. : : , : 389 0 0 
Vigor & Co. . é : . : 3 : 196 0 0 Leng. : ° : 5 3 : : 373 0 0 
Harris. ; Me es ; : ‘ , 187 0 0 Sims . ‘ ; ; ; : : 356 8 0 
Groves . , : " ; ‘ ; 1755.08 0 Fords . ; 2 : : ‘ P 347 0° 0 
Proctor & Se : : A 169. 0 0 Johnson & Ca! : ‘ Ses 522750) 0 
Fenn ; : 4 ; . 169 0 O Holloway Bros, (London) ; .. ae ‘ 318 0 0 
Mills» ; : : 154 0 0 King & Son . ; 309 0 O 
Kirk & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted) . 96 = 050 GarRerr & Son, Balham Hill (accepted) . 265 0 0 
Woolwich, Burrage Grove. Woolwich, Ancona Road. 
F, &T, Thorne . : : : 5 : 234 0 0 Thomas & Edge . : : : ; : 285 0 0 
Harris? : ; ; 5 ; 232 10 0 Vigor & Co. . ‘ : : : ; , 283 10 0 
Vigor& Co. . ; ; : . ‘ , 216 0 0 Harris 4 ; : ; , : : 282 0 O 
Groves, : : 3 : ; : 215 0 0 Mills. ; : ; 3 ; : : 274 0 0 
Thomas & Edge 2 : : : : ; Aber (0) 10) F. & T. Thorne . ; : j ; : 257 0 0 
Proctor,& Sons. ; : : ; : 205 0 O Groves. 3 ; : ; ‘ : : 249 0 0 
Fenn. a ee : ; ; F 186 0 0 Fenn : e : : : : : 249 0 0 
Kirk & Randall f 5 : 166 0 O Proctor & Sons : : 228 0.0 
Mixis, Westcombe Park (acc epted) ; . 163 0 0 Kirk & Ranpatt, W oolwich (accepted) ‘ 204 0 0 
Ok ; ZYIANN:; HAMPSTEAD ROAD 
& Cou LONDON, W. 


To-day and Daily 
THE ENTIRE 


FURNISHING | STOCKS 


GRAHAM & BANKS, Ltd., “22% 445 Oxford St., W., 
and A. R. SMEE, “isx" 139 New Bond Street, W., 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS CLEARANCE LINES, 
including 


A STOCK OF CARPETS 
Purchased from the Trustee of 


SHEARD. & co., Atlas Carpet Works, Halifax. 
oats IMMENSE REDUCTIONS FOR CASH 


‘The Stocks-include a very fine collection eee eaped Chara, uvhotsirsh Sheraton 

ining oom airs, upholstered in orocco 

of GENUINE ANTIQUES. Taather a _ £1 8 6 each. 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED SALE_ EEE OOS Ose EREE. Do. Do. Armchairs to match £2 2 oO each. 


MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 
$$$ SE UIALITIEDR. 


—— Ceilings, and Walls. _—— 
SMOOTH AND SANDED FOR TAKING GLOSSY PAINTS AND WHITE ENAMEL, 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF AND CAN BE FREELY USED ON NEWLY-ERECTED 


WALLS. WILL NOT SHRINK, SPLIT, OR CRACK. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
FAR SUPERIOR TO SOLID WOOD. 


ALSO 


COMPOBOARD, 8-18 feet long, 4 feet wide. For Ceilings For Samples and Particulars apply : (5) 


and Walls. Interior use only. 
E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. MACHIN & KOENIG, 


E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, 
VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, 0, for Dadoes. : London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. 

Kennington, South, Lambeth Road. For erecting a bathroom at MAN ee SA Leonard’s Street, 

Lathe ae ' : : Bromley-by-Bow, for Stepney Guardians. 
Bene & Co ; ii : ; Squire & Farrant . ‘ : , £249.12 6 
ie ; j ; : ‘ Rush. ; ; ‘ ‘ ° : ; 187.12 6 
eee oe uerere es | rT BOR F080). aight ee) hae ena 41'7Eh LV 6 
een ee eee B19 OO Abbott & Charlton Pi ih er, Wee ae RAY 
Smith & Son. : : . ; 3 E 319 0 0 Perman & Co. ‘ ; ; p : : 165 5 O 
Downs . : A ; : A é ; 312 0 0 Clifton : 5 A : : : : ee ; 

PE ee iene ome King & Son . - : ; 5 j : 
Ricr & Son, Stockwell Road (accepted) ' 291 0.0 ined ie 152 10 0 
Kennington, Vaurhall Street. Johnson : 3 é : : : 3 152 0 0 
Lapthorne Con) : 4 4 ; . 342 0 0 Limm & Co. . ci ; G : - ait 150 0 O 
Lathey Bros. . : ; 3144 0 0 Rawley . : ; : : : he ee 140 11 10 
; ee é 267 0 0 Sharpin : : : : . f : 139 14° 0 
j Hubbard ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : : : 139 10 0 
RM Re os kts 265 0 0 |) Hough a to Alb OSs ait ame ane open NO 
Triggs . , F : : : ; ; 245 0 0 F. & F. J. Wood . : d : : : 135 0 0 
Rice & Son . : , : ; : 245 OO Newell & Lusty. , : : , 133 0 0 
SmituH & Son, Harleyford Road (accepted) . 236 0 0 Calnon & Son . , . . . . 129 0 
Rene ere Reason 4 ; ; : F : : 129. 0° 0 
Hammersmith, the Victoria. feck | ; ; 124 10 0 
Brown & Sons : : : ; : 354 11 0 Fox & Son . : . : , : : 120 15 0 
J. & W. Drake . : , ; ’ . 298 15 0 Partripce & Wess, Romford (accepted) . 117 18 0 
MacIntosh . : : : ; : : 298 0 0 
Johnson ; : 3 : : , : 279 0 0 Esher : Bh ats ‘ © teh 
Rel ee ¢ or the construction of new roads, sewers, drains, and foot- 
oe Ge ee 3 ; ways on the Somerton Garden Suburb estate. Messrs. 
Roth f , ; : ; ; ‘ NewLanb, Davis & Hunt, surveyors, Newport. 
Lote & Co., Chelsea (accepted) , ; e Z2L45 07 0 ‘Macnab ; ; . ; : . £4030 0: 0 
Bendon . . : : . . . 172 10 0 Prosser ; ; , ‘ é ; ; 3,985 0 0 
Wandsworth, Garratt Lane. Moon. . ; : : : : 3,875 0 0 
Hunter & Co. . : é eee ; 3,746 13 5 
Lole & Co. . : é ‘ : . : 425 0 0 Meredith . j ‘ f ; 3,600 0 0 
Jewell. J : : ; ; : : 362 0 0 J.N. Morgan . 3 : : : eet 6,000.0 0 
Johnson & Co. . ; ; : : : 349 0 O “a ‘ pay: : . : . Seed i” . : 
1 C, Bax : : : : : . : 

yliie MM iis ipo ts ; ; Bambury 2) (ee Rae ee a Svat ae le 
Prom, ; ; : Y ; ; ; Williams & Co. : ; , Fo 3,252° 0 0 
eS Pee |) 278, 0 0 Clements & Co. ec wee Mes tira: TARO a0 
Carmichael a 6 3 i 5 é vag teh 10) 18 Brownscombe ‘ i ¢ ‘ 3,050 0:0 
Garrett & Son, Balham Hill (accepted) — . 251-0: 0 0 0 


Vincent ; 5 ; é : : pet 3,020 


'. J. MILBURN, 
Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 
PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTURER OF THR 


NOISELESS 


LIFTS 


-CLtuBSHOTELS 


REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. RESTAURANTS &C. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 0]1D SMALLHEATH* 
* 27,000 IN USE. ODKINSON& Ce siamincHam. 


For Pitched Roofs of all 
kinds of Buildings, 


RUBEROID 


has many things to recommend 
it, amongst them these :— 


Low Initial Cost, 
Great Durability, 

No Expense for Maintenance 
or Repairs. 

FOR FLAT ROOFS OF WOOD OR CON- 

CRETE RUBEROID IS UNEQUALLED, 


{a1} Send at once for Samples and Catalogue K. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY, LTD., 
81 & 83 Knightrider Street, London, E.C. 


R. .MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, | 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds, 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4TH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘““ HYDRAULIC, LEEDS,” 
: Telephone No. 214. 

Londor, Agent— ¢ 
.¢ AMOS, 3 Laurence Pountney Hill, c.c+ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEW PORT—continued. OYsrfeH#RMOTra. 
Stance ; 3,019 10 O | For the construction of the following, viz. :—(a) About 1,061 
Oanends i Son ; ; ; \ 2 938 NO aude yards of 12 inch, 9 inch, and 6 inch stoneware sewer 
: f : : . 2.810 14 3 along Newton Road, together with manholes and a 
Mackay & Davies . . , ; ; : 

Toadies ; } : ‘ 2,800 0 0 storm water chamber in connection therewith. (b) About 
Rhieddoek 2,709 7 6 130 yards of 12 inch stoneware, and 20 yards of 12 inch 
Pitt 2,750 10 0 cast-iron storm-water interception pipes with chambers, 
Big OP arfitt 2,650 0 0 gullies, &c., on the seafront. Mr. W. P. Papprcomss, 

Williams 264 9m Ome 0 P.A.S.I., engineer and surveyor. 

CasE (accepted) . 2,465 0 0 Contract No.1. 
Pomeroy & Co. . ; ‘ £2,376 5 9 
ates OI RY Jones 1,283 0 11 
For supply and delivery of about 600 yards of 9-inch, 1,000 Walked 116916 1 

yards of 6-inch and 3,000 yards of 4-inch cast-iron Be : , 

: nnet Bros. 1,107 15562 

pipes. Mr. Franx Howarri, M.I1.C.E., water engineer. Rion 1072 5 8 

75 tons 4-inch, 50 tons 6-inch, and 150 tons 9-inch. Jenkins & OS. , 1,019 3 3 
Jordans* . . £1,699 0 0 Dickson, St. Albans (accepted) . 907 0 0 
Stewart & Co. i, 603 0 0 Contract No. 2. 

Clay Cross Co.* ; 1,551 ORO 

y Brown : 287 1 10 
Cochrane & Co (Cochrane! Grove Branch) 1,550 O O : 

Bennet Bros. . 245 12 10 
Maclaren & Co. : ; 5 : , 1549 0 0 
= Jones. 226 11 8 
Stanton Iron Works Co. . ; : : 1,539 0 0 Tonkin & ae. 218 9 0 
Oakes & Co. ; f : : oll 4040 

Walker 209 4 8 
Cochrane & Co. (Woodside) : : . 1,498 0 0 

Pomeroy & Co. 206 12 10 
Spittle* : ; : 3 1,497.0 0O Dick 193 0 0 
Staveley Coal and ton com ; : 1,491 10 3 re igs Na mes 17417 0 
Hotwe tt Iron Co. (accepted) . P . 1,491 4 10 ae + (ave P ed) 
Cloake* 1,483 0 0 SCOTLAND. 

75 tons 4- neh 50 tons x a a 50 ee 9-anch, For water-supply works for the Rosehearty Town Council. 
Jordans 1,090 0 0 Tawse £276 15 0 
Stewart & Co. . 5 1,044 0 0 Macnonacute, Portsoy (accepted) 212 17 8 

} Cock G B h 1,007 0 0 
Woe ere ee nea : roves rane ). ; 997 0 © | For the various works of semi-detached houses to be built 
Clay Cross Co. . ; : : 996 0 0 on Dennyduff Road, Fraserburgh. Mr. W. 8. F. 
Stanton Iron Works ior . : 2 995 0 0 Witson, architect, Fraserburgh. 

Oakes & Co. : ‘ : 979 0 0 Accepted tenders. 

Cochrane & Co. (Woodside) : ; ; 969. 0. 0 A. & G. Mackay, mason £336 0 O 

Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . f ‘ $67 7070 Brebner & Genkins, carpenter 290 0:0 

Holwell Iron Co. : : 967500 Ferguson & Co., plumber 105 0 0 

Spittle 965 0 0 Macdonald, plasterer 97° 0 0 

Cloake : ; ; : : : 946 0 0 W. & G. Morrison, slater 44 6 0 
* Not in accordance with specification. Stuart, painter 20 10 0 


United Kingdom 


Designers of, and Contractors for, Ferro-concrete Buildings, Steel Frame Buildings 
and Fireproof Floors and Partitions. Have a large staff of HKngineers, whose 
experience, is at your service, and fully equipped works. They are prepared to 
guarantee all their work. They have carried out many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of contracts for leading Architects, including Telephone Exchanges, Hospitals, 
Banks, Hotels, Warehouses, Offices, Flats, College Buildings, Breweries, &c. 


ireproofin 


They are specialists in Ferro Conerete, and ownnumerous Patents for various systems. 
They prepare specially designed schemes for each inquiry to meet requirements of 
Architects.— Patents include sound-proof floors, non-centering floors, and expansion 
blocks for obviating the danger of expanding concrete thrusting out the walls. 
Ferro-concrete Floors, Roofs and Walls prepared for shipment Ace ready for fixing. 
They quote the lowest possible prices consistent with the highest class of work. 
They will be pleased toreceive your inquiries and give them their careful attention. 


ompany, Lt 


Offices: 47 Victoria Street, S.W. Works: Alperton, Wembley, N.W. 
GEO. H. GASCOIGNE, Telephone No.: VICTORIA 3228. 
Managing Director. Telegrams: ‘‘ UCAIGH, LONDON.”’ 
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; 


ILLUSi RATIONS. THORNBURY. 
aMaSpae 6s For erecting class and cloak rooms at the Thornbury 
MANOR HOUSE, EE etal Grammar School. Mr. F. J. Wrtt1aMs, architect, 
ST, DAVID’S BUILDING, ALEXANDRIA, RGYPT. Thornbury, R.S.O. 
VANE HOUSE, NEAR Gandy! GARDEN FRONT—HALL AND eos : ; ; : ; a aon 
- STAIRCASE—ENTRANCE—SITTING-ROOM. % Bishop . . : : : : : 685 0 0 
Marsh & Stone ; : : : : 680 10 0 
OAK CHIMNEYPIECE, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. _ Love ; ; ; ; , ; : : 667 0 O 
Preece . ; : : ; : j ; 650 0 O 
STONE CHIMNEYPIECE, BURFORD pe. cea Diane coecm | . ; 614 0 0 
eae Hawkins ° : : ; ; : ; 612 10 0 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. Tucker Bros. . : ; . : : : 560 5 0 
for making-up streets. Mr. E. J. Exrorp, borough sur- Prrcuer (accepted) : ; ‘ ; 498 10 0 
veyor. Brain . . . . . ’ . : 450 0 0 
j Lovelace Gardens. Hodges . ; : , : : ; . 445 17 0 
E. & B. H. Davey : ¢ : ; mee Set O61 O00 
Fry Bros. . 3 : : : ; ; TOYSs O70 
=e Peete ee 4o7l, 0 0 WILLESBOROUGH. 
Parsons & Parsons : ; ‘ : 937 0 0 | For carrying out works of drainage at the workhouse, for 
Ixus (accepted) . ; ; : : k 930 0 0 the East Ashford Union. 
North Avenue. Brebner =n. ; é : ; : . £493 0 0 
m & B. H. erey : : : ; : iely On 0 Wheeler : ; 5 : : ; : 467 0 0 
Fry Bros. . : : ; , f f0one 0020 Beattie . ‘ : : ; : 376 0 O 
Buxton : : A TOL 720. Om 0 Godden & Sor ‘ : F : : ; 296 10 0 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) . ; 969. 0 O Strange & Son. ; : : ; : 292 0 0 
Cromer Road. Howland 2 : : : ; : : 274 4 0 
E. & B. H. egg : ; : ; Bole. 0 =O Shipham : : : ‘ : : : 274-070 
Fry Bros. : : : : : Soouuen 0 Smith . : ‘ ; : ; 27th O80 
Buxton . : F : : ' : 522.70 .0 Karl & Bailey ; : 2 262 0 0 
Parsons & Parsons : : 506 0.0 Bowuss, Ashford, Kent (accepted) , ; 246 0 0 
Inzs (accepted) . : , 2 ; ; 495 0 0 
Claremont Road. 
B®. & B. H. a 2 : } : : 508 0 O WINCHCOMBE. 
Fry Bros. , : ‘ : ; 461 0 0 | For erection of a residence at Winchcombe, Glos. Mr. 
Buxton . : : ‘ ; 439 0 0 Tuomas Matvern, architect, 21 Wainchcombe Street, 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) : ; : 430 0 0 Cheltenham. 
| Belle Vue Place. Kingerlee & Sons 3 ; ; : = 22: 4T 0 =. 6 
K. & B. H. Bee: es 2 - : ; 501 0 O Green : 5 ; ; : ; ! 2427 "Oe0 
Fry Bros. . : . ; . : 450 0 0 West . ? . : ; ; 2,100 0 0 
Buxton : ; ; ; 450 0 0 White : : : ; . ; : 1,885 0° 0 
Parsons & Parsons. : 3 ; : : 430 0 0 Oakey : : 1,851. 0 0 
Tues (accepted) . : ¢ : ' 425° 0" 0 Sanut, Cheltenham (accepted) . : : 1,850 0 0 


ox 5 
Sy F Zz 
OYAL WARRANT 2 


Che Avery Self-contained Cruck Weighbridge. 


& cL: AVER ynts Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


“ Epwarpian’’ chimney pots are to be fixed on the 
Hydro at Skegness. 

‘’Uwprer the direction of Mr. W. E. Purser, county sur- 
veyor, Grantham, the Boyle system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
applied to the Deeping James schools, Grantham. 


Messrs. H..Mupp & Son, fish merchants, Grimsby, have’ 


recently had some new premises built in the Fish Docks, 
Grimsby, the architect being Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
Grimsby. The building is carried entirely on a réinforced 
concrete raft, this raft, as well as the constructional steel- 
work and fire-resisting floors, being carried out by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. 


Messrs. Cuusp & Maxwe tt, Lrp., are completing the 
erection of a very large armour-plated ‘‘Chubb’’ strong 
room in the new premises of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Johannesburg. The room is built on the. most 
modern lines, and is complete with roof, walls, floor and 
partitions, all constructed of armour plate of a very high 
quality. With, its numerous doors, internal fittings, and 
other accessories, it is claimed to constitute the finest piece 
of security work which has been carried out in South Africa. 
Messrs. Chubb & Maxwell, Ltd., are also supplying the 
whole of the security work for the new premises of the Bank 
of Africa, Ltd., and the Southern Life Association at Cape- 
town. 


Amone the latest of the inventions which endeavour to 
counteract the gloominess common to town buildings conse- 
quent on the obstruction of light is the ‘“‘cat’s eye glass,” 
which is a new invention produced by the Maximum Light 
Window Glass Co., of 22 Victoria Street, S.W. Itis claimed 
that when glazed in sashes it increases the daylight from five 
to twenty times. The glass is made in sheets approximately 
100 inches by 40 inches, of various tints, and these can be 
cut in ordinary squares, and to any shapes. The derivation 
of the trade name is thus explained. The arrangement of 
lenses and discs is such that the concentration of the light 
by the discs and refraction of the light by the lenses produce 
peculiar effects on the surfaces of the glass. The discs shine 
like cat’s ‘eyes. 


* 


[Duc 4, 1908, 


THE important announcement has been made by Messrs, _ 
Stewards & Lloyds, Ltd., that (a) From January 1 next | 
their iron and steel tubes and fittings will be screwed British | 
standard threads when so ordered by customers, and (b) from 
July 1, 1909, all tubes and fittings will be screwed British 
standard threads unless otherwise ordered. The schedule of 
sizes shows that the standard nominal bore of tube ranges 
from g inch to 6 inches, and the number of threads per inch | 
from 28 to 11. The British engineering standards committee _ 
must be gratified to see their recommendations adopted by 
so large a firm as Messrs. Stewards & Lloyds. 

Mrs. Harpcastix, widow of the late Mr. Henry Hard- 
castle, and her family, have presented to Clifton Parish 
Church, York, a tower clock showing the time upon two large 
external diamond shaped dials, and striking the hours on 
the large or tenor bell, generally from Lord Grimthorpe’s 
designs, and made and fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
Ltd., clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who made the York Law Courts, St. Lawrence Church, Mel- 
bourn Wesleyan Church, Haxby, Acomb, and Scarcroft 
school clocks, Messrs. Makin & Son’s; and other large clocks 
in the city of York. Mrs. Hardcastle and family also pre- 
sented a brass eagle lectern, by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
London. Ks 

Mussrs. Doutton & Co. have lately introduced a patent 
pneumatic water-waste preventing valve for washdown and. 
syphonic closets which should be brought to the notice of all 
architects and sanitary engineers. The valve automatically 
and noiselessly closes after the regulated amount of water 
has passed through. The valve can be actuated by a lever — 
handle at the back in an ornamental mahogany casing or 
exposed, by a lever handle at the side fitted on a painted — 
cast-iron bracket, by a press knob on a painted iron pedestal 
(which also acts as supply), or by a knob inserted on a cast- 
iron wall plate. The Metropolitan Water Board have 
approved of it. Intending purchasers are advised to ascer- 
tain whether the local water company will sanction its use. 
Messrs. Doulton have fitted the valve to their new pattern 
“ Astoria ’’ washdown closet, which has an unusually large 
water area and a special rim. It can also be used with 
their vulcanware “ Simplicitas”’ and “ Waverley ”’ patterns 
of closets. In every case a separate supply tank should be 
fixed about 6 feet above the pedestal. 


Sn Eeaeaeee le 
THE WALL-PAPER MANUF ACTURERS LTD. 


““Reelief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, % LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


London Show Rooms: 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. London Show Rooms: 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. : 
¢Anaglypta, London.” London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 

Ut Anaglypta, Darwen.’’ Telegrams: ‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London,” 

SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on annlication to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paner Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 


THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
WALPAMUR BRANCH: DARWEN, —"™ 


Telephone : 124 Dawe. LONDON DEPOT: 771 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, wW.C. 


Works ; Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


London ‘fel. No. : 422 Hast. 


Telecrams Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” 


Telegraph ; ‘‘ Paint,” Darwen. — 


WALPAMUR 


Supreme amongst Water Paints: Possesses the Good Qualities of its rivals Without any Drawbacks ¢ 
Suitable for All Decorative Purposes: For the Decoration of the Home, the Adornment of Churches, 
and the Embellishment of Public Buildings. 


RELIABLE. PERMANENT. EQUAL TO FLATTED OIL PAINT. 
EASILY APPLIED AND ECONOMICAL. 
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) VARIETIES. 


: 


Mr. Lestrz Owrr, architect, Dundee, has taken Mr. 
David Allan, of Messrs. Blackadder & Allan, civil engineers 
and architects, into partnership. 


Tux Albion Hotel, Brighton, is shortly to undergo recon- 
struction by Messrs. Lynn & Sons from the plans of Messrs. 
Clayton & Black. 

Tur Gas Company’s tender for lighting the streets of 
‘Tifracombe for the next five years has been accepted. The 
tender was 3001. lower than that of the Electric Light Co. 

Tus Portsmouth Town Council decided at a special meet- 
ing to arrange for the erection of three destructors for the 
‘disposal of the town refuse. 


Tue Stepney (London) Borough Council have decided to 
pave certain streets in the borough with wood blocks, in 
order to provide work for the unemployed. 

A new Hippodrome is to be erected at a cost of 20,000/. 
in the Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. Seating accom- 
modation is to be provided for 2,000 people. 

Srz Wm. Avery, Bart., of Oakley Court, Bray, 
Windsor, weighing-machine and scale maker, director of 
W. & T. Avery, Ltd., of Birmingham, left estate valued 
at 311,083/. gross, and with net personalty of 170,976l. 


Tue Census of Production office, appointed under the 
Act of 1906, have issued their schedule for the brick and 
fireclay trades, which has been prepared after consultation 
with the leading manufacturers engaged in the industry. 


Tur Urban District Council of Llandrindod Wells have 
under consideration a proposal to purchase certain buildings 
and land in the town for the purpose of providing council 
offices. 

An important conference has been held of the public 
bodies of Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, 
to consider the question of united action for preserving, by 
restricting quarrying, the Malvern Hills. 

Mr. Joun Munro, merchant, of The Knoll, Elgin, who 
died recently, has bequeathed 6,000/. to the Town Council of 
Elgin for the erection of public baths, and 6,000/. to Forres 
for a similar object. 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
FIKE 


NSURANCE COMPAN 


Security £4,432,626. 


(45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
| Head Offices {e KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS— MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Est. 1835. AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully : 
Earthenware ...£1 10s. 
Without inner 

... £178. 
ere eenOGe 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 9-in. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


seating 
Iron . 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


9S STE SE 
BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Head Offices: 49 & 70 Lombard St., London, E.C, 
Established 1782. 

FIRE—LIEFE oe 

ACCIDENT «sy 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 


LSI 
COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps, 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 


Tur Edmonton (Middlesex) education committee have 
decided to discharge the men who have been employed by 
them for some years past to carry out repairs by direct 
labour to the schools, and give the work to builders in future. 


Tur Birmingham City Council authorised on Tuesday an 
expenditure of 8921. for the construction of a new sewer at 
Bordesley Green, also an expenditure of 4,9001. to construct 
a new surface water relief sewer in Adderley Road, Bor- 
desley Green Road. 

Tur Town Council of Wishaw have appointed Mr. 
Archibald M‘Vey, who for the past three years has acted as 
assistant, interim surveyor for the burgh in room of Mr. 
William Rodger, who has been appointed burgh engineer of 
Dunoon. 

Tur Council of the Iron and Steel Institute have ap- 
pointed Mr, G. C: Lloyd to the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr.. Bennett H. Brough, secretary of the Institute. 
Mr. Lloyd is at present secretary of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Ara special meeting of the streets committee of: the 
Middlesbrough Corporation Mr. Frank Baker tendered his 
resignation as borough surveyor and engineer. The resigna- 
tion was accepted, and it was decided to advertise for a 
successor, 


Turton Council are about to apply for a provisional 
order authorising them to generate electricity and laying the 
necessary mains for supplying same, &c., in their district. 
The Council will work on amicable terms with the Lanca- 
shire Electric Power Company. 

Mr. W. H. Brown is resigning his position as permanent 
architect and building manager to Messrs. Rowntree & Co., 
Ltd., of York, as and from December 31, but is being re- 
tained by the firm as consulting architect. Mr. Brown will 
commence practice at Standard Buildings, Leeds, specialis- 
ing in hygienic and fire-resisting factory construction ; the 
designing and erecting of five large new works have already 
been placed in his hands. 

AN examination for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuis- 
ances, under section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health, (Lon- 
don) Act, 1891, will be held at the Examination Hall, Vic- 


ENGLISH BROS., 
PETERBOROUGH. 


ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS 
ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and 

a speciality. 

CLEFT PALES- 


~s'and Cooking Engineers. 
“oh NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. | 
- W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 
ie o Laundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. ‘ 


« 


The most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS 
eR ET IS SD 


Established 1880. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


‘* THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
Repairers. 


Mill Chimneys Raised, ‘Lowered, 
Pointed, Hooped, and Straightened 
without stoppage of works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


PATENT 
Solid Copper Tape 
LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Church Spires Restored, 


Ltd., 


Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 


MATCHED BOARDS 
Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with 


Telephone, 3750. 


No system of expensive scaffolding 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


BLOUNT S& SANDFORD, 


House Breakers and Contractors, 


Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 


Valuations ACade for Builders. Free of Charge. 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


i Telegrams: Nat. Tel. 
**INVERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.” No. 461. 


required. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed in Mastic and 
Boiled Oil: 
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toria Embankment, London, on Tuesday, January 19, 1909, | mechanical engineers’ department will be removed from 
and the four following days. Particulars will be forwarded | London to Eastleigh. The total number of the staff is 
on application to the Honorary Secretary, the Sanitary | approximately 1,500. Including the families, this will mean — 


Inspectors’ Examination Board, 1 Adelaide Buildings, Lon- | an increase in the population of Eastleigh of from 4,000 to | 
don Bridge, E C. 5.000. The railway company hope that housing accommoda- : 
Tun Notts education committee have decided to provide | ton will be provided by private enterprise. 


additional accommodation for about 400 scholars at Work- AT a meeting of the Malvern District Council on Tues- 
sop, and a site containing 4,000 square yards in Queen | day, the streets committee reported upon a communication 
Street, at 3s. 9d. per square yard, is to be purchased. The | from Messrs. Dodd & Dodd, civil engineers, of Birmingham, 
purchase of an acre of land on the Huthwaite Road, Sutton- | asking to be informed of the attitude of the Council towards _ 
in-Ashfield, offered by the agent to the Duke of Portland at | a proposal to apply to Parliament for an Act to authorise 
3s. per square yard, was recommended, in order to provide a | the installation in Malvern of a system of trackless *buses, — 
site for a new school. electrically driven from overhead wires. The committee, 
after correspondence with the Corporations of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dundee, who had sent representatives to in- 
spect the system in operation on the Continent, recommended 
the Council not to support the scheme. This recommenda- 


Tur executive committee of the Glasgow House Owners’ 
Association held a meeting on Friday to make final arrange- 
ments for carrying on the two separate appeals against the 
assessments on let and unlet property. It was decided to 


advise owners of the importance of the appeals, and to | tion was adopted. ; ; Li 
solicit their support to a defence fund, and also to request Tue Court of Common Council last week ee 
them to withhold payment of rates in the meantime, pro- | adopted a report by the improvements and finance com-— 


tecting themselves at the same time by formal appeal to the | mittee in favour of the widening of Fleet Street at a cost of — 
city surveyor. 500,000/., providing that the London County Council, accord-_ 


ing to previous agreements, paid half the-cost. At the same 
meeting it was stated that the London County Council had — 
agreed to pay half the cost of the widening of Bishopsgate — 
Street, which would involve an expenditure of 313,000/. 4 


THE promoters of the scheme for the establishment of a 
winter palace at Brighton, containing a winter garden, con- 
cert room, ball room, and medical baths, Mr. Joseph Lyons 
and Mr. William Forbes, have intimated their intention to F 
withdraw it on account of difficulties which have arisen with On Thursday, November 26, Mr. Walter Reynolds, of — 
the Brighton Town Council as to the manner in which the | the L.C.C., presided at a demonstration of an apparatus form 
Bill should be presented. The promoters have, moreover, | @Xtinguishing fires in cinematographs held at the London ~ 
been influenced by ithe strong local feeling against the | Hippodrome. Briefly, the arrangement was as follows:—A 
scheme. : tank containing water. To this is attached a piece of metal 


Aut the exhibition buildings belonging to the executive tubing which held a, sprinkler ammediats 


une : Ser: Connecting tank and cinematograph is a piece of cotton 
ate ts pe seria Span We Corgan af which in the event of fire ignites and automatically releases " 
5 ’ ° 


See : a valve. The sprinkler comes into instantaneous action 
The buildings include the fine art gallery, the concert hall, and the fire is extinguished. Two experiments were made 


the machinery and industrial halls, the popular restaurant, both satisfactorily. Mr. Reynolds stated that the test was 
and the artisans’ section ; and the materials are to be used being made in the public interest, and by the courtesy of h 
in the construction of the buildings for the Marine Gardens | 4), “Oswald. Stollen Hippodrome had been placed ee ,. 


at Portobello, which have an area of 27 acres. disposal. Any gentleman desirous of having inventions of — 
THe London and: South-Western Railway Company an- | the nature tested should communicate with Mr. Allen at 
nounce that during the ensuing year the whole of the | the theatre. = 


‘ 


KINNEAR SHUTTERS AS FIRE-DOORS 


in Party-wall Openings. 


NEARLY 500 KINNEAR SHUTTERS (more than half being about 

12 ft. x 12 ft.), having been approved and passed by the London County 

Council, are now being supplied to the new SELFRIDGE BUILDING, 
Oxford Street. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 
19, 20 & 21, Tower Street, Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


_ adil 


large copper ventilator. 
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Tue Brighton Town Council desire to bring before the 
President of the Local Government Board a scheme which 
provides for the construction at the foot of the cliffs of a 
magnificent marine promenade and drive 100 feet wide, 
extending from Black Rock to Rottingdean, and protected 
by a massive sea wall, and estimated to cost some 200,0001. 
The Government will be asked to provide this on behalf of 
the unemployed, and it is suggested that a toll on vehicles 
using the road would to some extent repay the outlay. A 
further suggestion is that a system of trams run along the 
new road would be both a profitable and useful enterprise. 


A 1arGE deputation, representing various cities and 
burghs in Scotland, waited upon the Secretary for Scotland 


_and the Lord Advocate recently to urge the inclusion of the. 
following clause in the Local Government (Scotland) Bill :— 


‘The annual value of the following lands or heritages shall, 
for the purposes of all assessments leviable under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Acts, 1889 to 1906, be held to be one- 
fourth of the annual value thereof as entered in the valua- 
tion roll. (1) All lands and premises used exclusively as a 
tramway constructed under the powers of any Act of Parlia- 
ment for public traffic, except the depéts and buildings, 
which shall be assessable to the same extent as other lands 
and premises. (2) All the gas and water pipes, aqueducts 
and underground works of any gas or water company, cor- 
poration, statutory trust or commission.”’ 


St. Luxn’s Mission Church, Richmond Walk, Devon- 
port, which was opened on Saturday last, was erected in 
three weeks after its commencement. The plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. S. Douglas Hoyland, of London. The walls 
are only 44 inches in thickness, formed with hollow terra- 
cotta blocks 12 inches long and 6 inches high, with inter- 
locking joints. The window jambs and tracery are of the 
same material, specially moulded and requiring no cutting. 
The roof is covered with dark red double Roman tiles. All the 
timber is selected fir, left rough from the saw, and coated 
with a stain which darkens the wood to closely resemble old 
oak. The windows are filled with lead lights, soft green 
glass, with ruby borders. The ventilation inlets are patent 
tubes (also formed in terra-cotta), and the extractor is a 
The heating is by a large anthra- 
cite stove, placed in an alcove in the west end. The ceiling 


of the sanctuary is of timber, supported on sawn moulded 
brackets, the floor being of white tesselated tiles with black 
border. 


A Loca Government Boarp inquiry was opened on 
November 24 by Sir Acheson MacCullagh, medical inspector, 
assisted by Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineering 
inspector, into the application of the Belfast Corporation 
for the sanction of a loan of 112,300/. for carrying out a 
scheme for the purification of the sewage of the city and 
completing the Sydenham and Knock drainage project. For 
some years past there have been complaints as to the pollu- 
tion of the shores of Belfast Lough by discharges from the 
main drainage system of the city. Mr. H. A. Cutler, the 
city surveyor, described the scheme in detail. It was similar 
to that existing in Frankfort-on-Maine, and, while it was 
complete in itself, could form part of any additional scheme. 
It was proposed to take the sludge out to the deep sea in 
barges. 


THE complete provision made by the great railway com- 
panies nowadays for the rapid conveyance of Christmas 
parcels and hampers is in striking contrast to the old time 
methods, and the Great Central Railway Company are again 
to the front in catering for the needs of the public at Christ- 
mas time. They announce that» frequent collections of 
parcels will be made at the receiving offices in London, and 
the large centres, and the traffic will be despatched by the 
first available train after receipt. Special trains will be run, 
and additional through vans attached to the principal ex- 
press and mail trains to accommodate the traffic. Reduced 
through rates are now in operation, and the minimum 
weights formerly charged on packages of perishables at 
owner’s risk have been abolished, and the charges are now 
based on the actual weight. The rates for parcels carried 
short distances are lower than those by parcel post, and in 
the case of longer distances the rates for parcels beyond 1 Ib. 
by parcel post are not exceeded. It is suggested that a 
duplicate label be enclosed in each package giving the name 
and address of the consignee, in the event of the outside 
address becoming detached or defaced. A van will be sent 
to collect anything waiting for despatch on ringing 
up ‘‘ Parcels Superintendent, Marylebone Station, No. 584 
Paddington.”’ 
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Mr. H. W. Harris, United States Consul at Nurem- 
berg, reports that a German firm at Wurzburg has recently 
placed on the market a patented artificial stone, called 
Vulkanol, for paving purposes, for which much is claimed. 
The stone is composed of crushed basalt or other similar 
vocks collected in part as refuse from quarries, and mixed 
with a small percentage of cement. ‘lhe mixture is sub- 
jected to heavy hydraulic pressure and formed into blocks 
of convenient size for paving. These blocks are then sub- 
jected to a process of burning under high temperature in 
specially prepared furnaces, which process continues for 
about twelve days. ‘The blocks are then permitted to cool 
as slowly as possible. This process of manufacture, resemb- 
ling somewhat remotely nature’s process in the formation of 
volcanic rocks, furnishes the name Vulkanol. The blocks 
are of a brown chocolate colour and show on a broken edge 
a similar colour intermixed with white grains and small 
fragments of felspar. The blocks are tough in structure, 
and it is claimed withstand all the ordinary tests. 


Tur statutory notice has been issued at Plymouth of a 
scheme to provide accommodation for the largest Atlantic 
liners. The works scheduled may be described as follows :— 
A large area of Wembury Bay is to be enclosed by three sea 
walls or embankments, extending from Wembury Point to 
the Great Mewstone, and thence in a south-easterly direction, 
with an additional breakwater from the Gara Point, extend- 
ing westward about 670 yards on to and covering the east 
ebb rocks. The total area enclosed within the breakwaters 
will be over 1,000 acres, inside of which the largest dock in 
the kingdom will be constructed, with a depth of from 48 feet 
to 35 feet at low water, and capable of accommodating at its 
quay and jetties eight to ten of the largest liners. Space 
is also reserved for two large graving docks, over 1,000 feet 
each in length. Besides the dock proper, a large area, having 
a depth of over 40 feet at low water, will be enclosed and per- 
fectly sheltered. The works have been designed by Messrs, 
Hawkshaw & Dobson, successors to the late Sir John Hawk- 
shaw. The dock will be connected with Plymouth by a 
railway about four miles long. The cost is estimated be- 
tween three and four millions. 


THE HIGHLANDS WATER POWERS. 

In his retiring address as President of the Inverness Scien- 
tific Society and Field Club, Mr. Alexander Newlands, C.E., 
gave an account of the possibilities of electric power from 
Highland lochs and rivers. Having alluded to industries 
which could be developed in the Highlands, Mr. Newlands 
pointed out that if the water from the catchment areas in 
the north was to be utilised to its full extent for power it 
must be impounded and brought under control, as the rivers 
flowing out of these areas gave much too varying discharges 
to be successfully adopted for power purposes. No doubt 
many of their large rivers were capable, out of their rela- 
tively large ordinary flow, of being utilised for small powers, 
but if their full capabilities were to be utilised impounding 
works must be resorted to. He did not seek to prove that 
there were immense possibilities in the Highlands in the 
shape of power from water, because no such immense power 
existed. An installation of one or two thousand horse power 
could not be considered as immense when compared with the 
five or ten thousand power one read about in Switzerland 
and Norway, but he considered that power in small units 
was quite possible of development in the Highlands, and 
that in itself might yet be of no small moment in the history 
of the North of Scotland. 

The developing of Highland water powers to a practical 
issue would be governed entirely by the attitude of Highland 
proprietors to any proposals for the acquisition of water . 
rights. On large tracts of the Highlands shooting and fish- 
ing rents were all the return that proprietors had for their 
capital outlay; and they would naturally view with caution 
any proposal to in any way interfere with the existing con- 
ditions under which these rents are got. As business men, 
however, it was certain that if the water powers could be 
developed without serious, if any, detriment to the sporting 
interests, and a new source of revenue thus created, they 
would readily consider the proposals of power areas, Mr. 
Newlands alluded to the large and successful business carried 
on by the British Aluminium Company at Foyers, and their 
still larger works now being built at Kinlochleven, as in- 
stances of the successful application of water resources in 
the Highlands. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tue following circular has been issued :— 
Edinburgh, Leith and District Building Trades’ 
Association. — 

In order to safeguard the interests of those engaged in 
the building and allied trades, the above Association recom- 
mends that the following rule be put into practice, viz. :— 

‘‘Members shall not give or take tenders for any work 
to or from any persons who are not members of this or 
kindred associations connected with the building trade, and 
shall not employ such persons to do work for them.”’ 

With such a rule the position of the Association would be 
materially strengthened, and it would be able to bring about 


much-needed reform in the building trade in several matters 


of vital importance, such as :-— 
A uniform mode of measurement for the several works. 
An arbitration clause appointing a neutral arbiter under 
general conditions of contract. 


Payment for work done within a reasonable time after | 


completion. 

A uniform set of general conditions of contract to be 
mutually agreed on between this and the Architects’ Associa- 
tion. 

The exclusive employment of contractors connected with 
the local associations. 

Employers engaged in the building and allied trades who 
have not yet joined “the Association are invited to do so, and 
on the fly-leaf a proposal form for membership will be found, 
which should be filled up and sent to any member or to the 
secretary. An official list of members is meantime in course 
of preparation, and all those desirous of having their names 


included therein, and so secure the benefits of the above rule, | 


should at once communicate with any member or with Mr. 
James Cameron, secretary, Edinburgh. 


Tue surveyor of the Flintshire County Council has | 
assessed the cost of reinstating the Northop Hall Council | 


school and head teacher’s house, practically destroyed by fire 
a month ago, at 1,45d1. 


hae rans Address: ‘‘ BARNETT, DUDLEY PORT.’’ 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BUREAU AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ CIRCULARS. 


A meertne was held at the Holborn Restaurant on Novem- 
ber 24, when an interesting selection of building specialities 
was inspected by the committee of the Architects’ Technical 


Bureau. A new feature is being inaugurated by the Bureau 


for the purpose of alleviating to some extent the difficulty 
experienced by architects endeavouring to keep in touch with 
manufacturers’ circulars sent through the post. It 
recognised that more than three parts are consigned to 
the waste-paper basket without perusal, which is not only 
money wasted to the manufacturers, but also means that 
articles of considerable interest to an architect are fre- 
quently passed over. Even in those cases where an en- 
deavour is made to read all the matter placed before an archi- 
tect, the entire want of standardisation in shape and size 
makes it almost impossible to keep it in any form handy 
for reference. This difficulty in coping with manufacturers’ 
circulars is further increased by the absence of samples or 
models, and also by the tendency of manufacturers to ex- 
press themselves somewhat too freely as to the merits of their 
goods. 

Twelve articles were passed by the committee, the circulars 
of which will shortly be despatched to the subscribers to- 
gether with the folios for filing purposes. The subjects 
passed are briefly as follows :— 

Burmantofts Marmo Terra-Cotta, mianalt actiiroral Messe 
the Leeds Fireclay Company, 2 and. 3 ‘Norfolk Street, 
Strand.—This is -a terra-cotta faced with an’ impervious 
leadless glaze giving an appearance akin to marble. It can 
be produced in a variety of colours and lends itself 
especially, though not necessarily, to ornamental work, in 
which case a considerable saving in the cost as against stone 
would be effected by its -use.: The material is described as 
practically imperishable, its.impervious nature rendering. it 
not liable to be affected by weather.or atmospheric conditions. 

The Honeycomb Draughtless Inlet V entilator—Messrs. 
Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd., 54-8 Castle: Street, Long Acre, 
are the manufacturers of this ventilator.” It.is claimed to 
be draughtless, hygienic and cleansing, and is made in pot- 


is 
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Telephone No.: 54 Oldbury. 


S. BARNETT & SONS, Limited, 


DUDLEY PORT, STAFFS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds. of SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE and BRINDLED BRICKS; BEST BLUE 


. PRESSED STOCKS, PAVINCS, COPINCS, KERBS, CHANNELS, &c. 


‘Telephone.N>:: 6074 Central. 


Agent for Nottingham District—s. 


uu || 


London Agent—FRANK_ Ss. MA YO, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Agent for Leicestershire District—GEO. V. HENSON, The Broadway, KETTERING. 


B. 


Send for Illustrated Lists. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Chicane, London.” 


McNISH, 11 Dale Street, SNEINTON. 


o Toe 7 
“FIRE. SOUND, “M ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 


Apoprto By H.M.0FFice of Works, 
HM.WaR OFFICE, 
“THE ADMIRALTY, AND ~ 


LONDON County CoUNCIL.) 


CEILINGS. PUGGING.&< 


Prevention 
Crmiltee. 

1a QUEEN VicToRIA St. Lonoon. E.C. 
works - Haves: Minpiesex uy Rawcuirre-YorKs: 


the pritish™ fire? 


J-AKING&C? 


aS 


“DRAWWELL” GRATE] 
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tery ware with cast-iron frame and rim, and can be obtained 


in various colours. The air is split into fragments on pass- 


ing through the ventilator, and is directed upwards. 
fitting is easily taken out for cleaning purposes. 
Moule’s Earth Closet, manufacturers, Messrs, Moule’s 
Patent Earth Closet Company, Ltd., 5a Garrick Street, 
W.C.—This fitting is now made in thirty different forms, 
suited to various classes of users, and the exigencies of posi- 
tion and required cost. They can be placed wherever a 
closet is desired. Absolute sanitation is claimed even where 
a water supply cannot be had, or where no drains exist. 
Silent Electric Clocks, maker, Mr. G. B. Bowell, Ter- 
minus Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.—This system is 
suitable for any building having a large number of rooms 
where uniform and correct time is desired, and is said to 
be the only make of electric clocks where complete silence is 
obtained in the movements. The system, we understand, 


has been installed in the Piccadilly Hotel (amongst other 


buildings) with 300 dials. 

The ‘Guild’? Gas Stove, manufactured by Messrs. the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, Ltd., 7 Newman Street, 
W.—It is a small convenient fitting in bronze or iron, of 
artistic design. It stands 165 inches high by 12 inches 
wide, and is especially suitable for bedrooms, studios, or 
small roonis where an occasional fire is required. 

Solignum Wood Preservative Stain.—Messrs. Major & 
Co., Ltd., of Hull, supply this stain in a variety of colours. 
It is stated to be a sure preventive of decay, dry rot, or 
fungoid growths in wood, and also renders waterproof stone 
or brickwork, 

Breeze Partition Blocks, makers, Messrs. 8S. & E. Col- 
her, Ltd., Reading.—These blocks are suitable for partition 
walls, are light, easily fixed, will hold nails, and are econo- 
mical in construction. 

Patent Interchangeable Key Lock, makers, Messrs, the 
Ratner Safe Company, Ltd., 51 Moorgate Street, E.C.—This 
is a lock with nine levers, so arranged as to automatically 
change the combination on being operated by a new key, 
said to be absolutely unpickable and secure. Many thou- 
sands of keys can be made to this lock, all differing, and 
any one of these keys will lock it, but no key except the one 
in use will unlock it. 


* 


a pl rR. CORKER, Ltad., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


The. 


| the advance will be made. 


London Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


Luafer Fire-resisting Glass, manufactured by Messrs. the — 


British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 16 Hill Street, Fins- 
bury, E.C.—This system of glazing, consisting of plates of 
small squares of polished plate or other glass, } inch thick, 
is glazed in copper ribbon cames, and the plate made up in 
a metal channel frame. It is accepted by the London County 
Council where fire-resisting glass is required, will resist 
over 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, and is very strong and firm, — 


Free Flow Drain-pipe, Messrs, John Knowles & Co., 


58 King’s Road, St. Pancras.—These drain-pipes are formed 
with a double rebated socket, which preserves the true align- 
ment of the pipes when laid. 

Marmocrete, manufactured by Messrs. Arthur Lee & 
Bros., Hayes, Middlesex, is a patent system under which 
building blocks are made of concrete, with an outer casing 
of hard material such as marble. The casing is made with 
dovetail grooves, which ensures a perfect key with the inner 
mass of concrete. Considerable economy in cost, especially 
in situations where iron girders play an important part in 
construction, will be effected, as the wall veil can be made 
to fit round stancheons without waste of material or cost 
of cutting stone. 

Fluate, Messrs. the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Bath.— 
Fluate is a clear colourless liquid which is applied to build- 
ing stones, marbles, bricks, &c., for the purpose of water- 
proofing and preserving. The effect is permanent, and does 
not require periodical renewal. 


Tue Board of Trade have issued a memorandum on the 
subject of bond investment and house-purchase companies, 
concerning which the department has recently received many 
complaints from persons who have subscribed to such com- 
panies, The Board advise that before entering into any 
contract with an investment or house-purchase company in- 
tending subscribers should find out exactly the conditions as 
to the withdrawal of payments before the end of the period 
for which the payments are to be made and as to the risk of 
forfeiture. They further recommend that persons who are 
thinking of entering into such a contract with the object of 
purchasing a house should also find out exactly how the 
value of the house is to be ascertained and on what terms 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 
at the recent. test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall} 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and _ suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
“‘ Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation, 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


obtained from 


: W. B. CLARKE, AGENT, 
where the “ Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 

Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 

All business communications to the Managing Director, 

| P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 

London, England. 

*,’ Entered in the United States of America as second-class 

matter. Agents for America, The International News 


Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: 


Messrs. WM. DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, to whom all correspondence for 
Subscription and Advertising Rates should be made. 
Subscription 35.20. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia; Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand; Launceston and 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

Sout Arrica—Central News Agency, Lid. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn, 


ee 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


KREENOL * 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, dc., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Buiacxpooy.—Dec. 14.—For new public library. Plan of 
site, with particulars, instructions, conditions, &c., on appli- 
cation, with 11. 1s., returned at close of competition if design 
is forwarded. Architect to be appointed as assessor. Pre 
miums of fifty, thirty and twenty guineas. Mr. T. Loftos 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Lynton (Devon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans to scale 
and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
2nd premium, 71. 7s.; 3rd premium, dl. 5s. Deposit 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 
ing within a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield city 
boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out 
the Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. 
Premiums of twenty guineas and ten guineas will be awarded. 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of 
10s. Mr. William Terrey, general manager, Water Works 
Office,,Town Hall, Sheffield. 

W HittincHam.—Dec. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being 
ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs 
and estimates for an annexe for about 700 pauper lunatics, 
to be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
Preston. The committee offer three premiums of 100/., 501. 
and 251. Deposit 5J. 5s. Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham Asylum, 8 Lune 
Street, Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AccrINGTON.—For erection and completion of public 
baths, laundry, boiler-house. and chimney in: St. James 
Street. Deposit 51. Mr. William J. Newton, M.S.A., 
A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall. 


THE 


PS 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 
AND PREVENTION OF DRY ROT, &c., &c. 


Samples and Particulars from the Sole Makers : 


THE YORKSHIRE & LINCOLNSHIRE TAR DISTILLATION CO.,, 


AGENTS WANTED 


ee 


Standard Buildings, LEEDS. 
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Baxenpen.—Dec. 16.—For alterations at Wesleyan 
School, Baxenden, Lancs. The masons’, joiners’, plumbers F 
plasterers’ and painters’ work. Mr. J. Singleton Green, 
borough surveyor, Haslingden. 

BrruingHam.—Dec. 16.—For erection of 
workshops, &c., at public lighting department, Park Erect 
Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. Henry EH. Stilgoe, M.LC.E., city 
engineer and surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham. 

BrirKENHEAD.—Dec. 21.—For construction of stone boun- 
dary wall at the Flaybrick Hill Hospital. Deposit 10s. 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor. 

BournemoutH.—Dec. 14.—For (a) constructing a fire- 
station ; (b) supplying and fixing wrought-iron fencing at 
Winton depot. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough 


engineer, 


additional 


BraAINTREE.—Dec. 19.—For extension of engine house 


No. 1, erection of producer house, coal store and construc- 
tion of foundations for new pumping machinery at water- 
works pumping station. Deposit 2]. 2s. Myr. Percy Griffith, 
M.1.C.E., 54 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., or the 
Surveyor to Council, Vestry Hall, Braintree, 

BripGwatEr.—Dec. 22.—For erection of Council school 
for about 200 children at Somerset Bridge. Messrs. Cottam 
& Samson, architects, Bridgwater. 

BripLInGTon.—Dec. 14.—For erection of chancel and 
organ chamber to Church of St. Anne’s at Convalescent 
Home. Mr. W. 8. Walker, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 52 Quay 
Road, »+ridlington. 


Bripiineton.—Dec. 14.—For~ erection ‘of pumping 
station at Higher Waterworks. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. E. R. 
Matthews, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bridlington. 


Bristot.—Dec. 12.—For reinstatement and partial re- 
building of Nos. 32 and 34 Lawrence Hill. Deposit 2/. 
Messrs. Herbert J. Jones & Son, architects, 12 Bridge 
Street, Bristol. 

Broomuiii.—Dec. 14.—For alterations to branch pre- 
mises, North Broomhill, Northumberland, for Broomhill 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. The Secretary, at the Society’s 
central premises, Broomhill. 


BuittH.—Dec. 17.—For construction of new cells and 
various alterations, rebuilding, &c., at Builth police-station. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., county 
surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

CANTERBURY.—Dec. 21.—For alterations and extension to 


City School of Art, St. Peter’s Street. Mr. Arthur C. 
| Turley, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor. 
CHOPWELL AND SEDGEFIELD.—Dec. 15.—For (1) Re- 


moval of iron school from Dean Bank to Chopwell ; (2) 
alterations and improvements at Sedgefield infants’ Council 
school. Mr. F. E. Coates, A.R.I.B.A., Shire Hall, Durham. 


Darton.—Dec. 14.—For erection of new school at Darton. 
Deposit 11. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 13 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

East Ham.—Dec. 15.—For repairing, painting and 
sundry work at Essex Road, Hartley Avenue, Plashet Lane 
and Shaftesbury Road schools. Deposit 51. The Education 
Office, Wakefield Street, Kast Ham. 

Hast Orp.—Dec. 12.—For enlarging and improving 
teacher’s dwelling-house in connection with Kast Ord Council 
School, Northumberland. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. ©. Williams, 
secretary to education committee, The Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Enrietp.—Dec. 15.—For erection of infants’ department, 
with central hall, at Southbury Road schools, Ponders End, 
and additions to existing buildings. Deposit 31. 3s. Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

Fatmoutu.—Dec. 12.—For putting house lately damaged 
by fire at Winchester Buildings in repair. Mr. H. EB. 
Tresidder, architect, 23 Church Street, Falmouth. 

Hantey (Srarrs).—Dec. 14.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to public baths, Lichfield Street. Mr. Joseph Lobley, 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hanley. 

Hentry-on-THames.—Dec. 28.—For erection of receiving 
wards, mortuary, and remodelling part of workhouse. 
Deposit 21. Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, architects, © 
164 Friar Street, Reading. 

Hexuam (NorRTHUMBERLAND).—Jan. 6.—For erecting a 
secondary school. Deposit 21. 2s. by December 12, to Mr. C. 


! Wiuiams, secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, 
North America of the SEYSSEL 


A PERFECT MATERIAL 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


mA AN) 


ROWELL’S 
IRON 


and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for 
Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


ENGLISH GLASS 


FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR DECORATION, 


W. G. CROTCH & SON, Worsans orices - ~ WENSUM STREET? 


Architects, Builders, 


Specifications and particulars of IRON RAILINGS, in the manufac- 
ture of which David 


Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
Great Britain and 


Bassin de Seyssel. 
Works: Rotherhithe. 


MOSAIC 


PATENTED. 


NORWICH. 


UBE MANUFACTURERS WOLWERWAIPTON STATFORDSHIRE, 


ie — ee 


— 


and others interested are invited to write for 


Rowell & Co. have had many years’ experience. 


Their List A, containing many examples, 


will be forwarded free on application, and 


RAILINGS. 


estimates for special requirements prepared. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone No.4 
9169 CERRARDy " 
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Huii.—Dec. 14.—For forming concrete paving to play- 
grounds, making alterations to taeine s, &e., at the Gram- 


mar School, Leicester Street. Deposit 21. 2s. 
H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


InFRACOMBE.—Dec. 


Mr. Joseph 


12.—For erection of two cottages on 


Barnstaple Road. Mr. H. W. Weir, M.S.A., architect, 
32 Greenclose Road, Ilfracombe. 
Tretann.—Dec. 21.—For extension of goods store at 


Portadown Station, for Great Northern Railway Company 


(Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin, or office of district engineer, Bel- 
fast. 


Lreps.—Dec. 12.—For alterations to convert building 
hitherto known as Queen’s Arcade Hotel into a café. Mr, 
Wm. Broadbent, M.S.A., architect, Red Hall Chambers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and at Horsforth. 

Lrepps.—Dec. 17.—For erection of handicraft centre, 
cookery room and boundary walls at Rodley Council school. 
The Architect’s Section, Education Department, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


Lincotn.—-Jan. 7.—For construction, of brick tower 
106 feet high to T. W. L., to support a spherical bottomed 
steel tank containing 300,000 gallons of water, and sub- 
_sidiary works at Westgate. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Neil McK. 
Barron, waterworks engineer, Bank Street, Lincoln. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 15.—For erection of public offices at 
Acton. Messrs. W. H. Raffles & J. G. Gridley, architects, 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For enclosing ends of yard covered 
with iron framing and corrugated iron, &c., building shelter 
for petrol-tank and other works at the Mead Ambulance 
Station, Carnwath Road, Fulham, 8.W. Deposit 2/. Mr. 
Waele witatch, M.I.C.E., 


ders to be delivered to the school correspondent, Mr. G. E. 
Wright, Belgrave Street, Mary Cray, Kent. 


Marcatru.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a post office. De- 
posit 11. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 8.W. 


Mrppieton (Lancs.).—Dec. 14.—For erection of a new 
school in Durnford Street, draining all the premises and 
tiling of rooms, hall, corridors, &c. Mr. E. Wood, architect, 
78 Cross Street, Manchester. 

Netson (Lancs.).—Dec. 22.—For extension to post-office 
premises in Tickle Street. (1) Excavator, drainer, mason, 
bricklayer and concretor work; (2) carpenter and joiner 
work ; (3) plumber and glazier work ; (4) painter work ; 
(5) plasterer work ; (6) slater work. Mr. B. Ball, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Nelson. 

PapruaM.—Dec. 21.—For erection of elementary school 
at Padiham, near Burnley, to accommodate 620 scholars. 
Deposit 27. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 

PrnpEEN.—Dec. 12.—For proposed Council school. at 
Pendeen, near St. Just, Cornwall. Mr. Sampson Hill, 
architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

RamsHaw.—Dec. 15.—For new Council school at Ram- 
shaw, near Evenwood, for about 256 children. The County 
Education Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


RawMarsH (Yorks).—Dec. 16.—For erection of engine 
and generator houses, with other buildings attached, situate 


in Rawmarsh Hill. Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, 
Rotherham. 
Scottanp.—Dec. 15.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 


plumber and plaster works of (1) new house at Mains of 
Blackhills, (2) new barn at Greenhead, (3) covering cattle- 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Lonpon.—Dec. 


M.1.M.E., 
Embankment, E.C. 


22.—For the Kent education committee 
new Council schools at St. Mary Cray, Kent, to accommo- 


engineer-in-chief, 


Coxton, 
W ittet, 


folds and alterations on steading at Clackmarras, (4) cover- 
ing cattlefolds and alterations on .steading at Mains of 
(5) new barn and alterations at Redbog. 
architect, Elgin. 

TRESWITHIAN.—Dec. 12.—For erection and completion of 
Sunday-school and renovation of present Wesleyan chapel, 


Mr. John 


Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 


date 500 children. Deposit 1l., returnable. Plans can be 

inspected at the offices of the committee. Mr. Wilfred H. 

Robinson, architect; secretary to the committee, Mr. | Treswithian, near Camborne. 
Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, Green Lane, Redruth. 


Westminster, 8.W. ‘Ten- 


~ ELECTRIC 


LOUISIANA 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS. 


FINEST ‘* HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—MOoOTHERWELIL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Tel. No. 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ** Pavissemus,’’ London. 


WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 


& LAVA ASPHALTES, 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


Asphalters to H.M. Government, The Admiralty, 
War Office, &c., &e. 

Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Horizontal, Floors, 


ERFECTION. 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. —— 


iT EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
—— HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co./| 


of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: 


CHuRcHILL & Sim for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 

Smita & TyrER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 

WRIGHT, GRAHAM .& Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 


2 6 See 6.6 


British Traders’ Association. metre ‘C LASS 


For the Protection of-the Building and Hardware Trades. 


Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. ¢ 
A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 

10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 

and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa. 

tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 


| | Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


IN ROOFING. 


RE BE ES YN PL EE DEEMED LES AEE TE SEE EE 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every cescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Meaal, Vienna, 1873. 
W7orks— BRIDGWATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. . 
SOMERSET. 


Glazed. 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


| To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


“Caf’s ate Glass” 


Registered Mark -——————— 


for 
PARTITIONS 
DOOR PANELS 
WINDOW SCREENS 
FANLIGHTS 
&e. -&e. &e. 


BRILLIANT Ho 
NIGHT AND. DAY [pi 


ENTIRELY NEW 


Send for 
Samples 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS. COQ., 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
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UswortH.—Jan. 6.—For erection of fifty workmen’s THNDERS. 
dwellings at Usworth, in rural district of Chester-le-Street, Saber © 
Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, architects, 51 Fawcett AVELEY. 
sig ae awe For erecting part of a school. Mr. M. Surner, A-R.I.B.A., 
Watrs.—Dec. 14.—For reroofing the Pentre Arms, Llan- Adelphi, W:'C. Quantities by Mr. G. Sttvzsrmr, Strand, 
granog. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and surveyor, Cardigan. W.C. ’ 
W ates.—Dec. 16.—For erection and completion of vestry epee : ; : : , : . £3,229 “Tae 
at Treorchy, Rhondda Valley. Deposit 1J. ls. Mr. W. D. me & Co. : : , : : sae é 0 
Lorg IL.S.A. rchitect, 194 Ystrad Road, Pentre. oster ; ; : , ; y ; ; 
Morgan, M.S.A., architect, v AbbotegaCharlton ; ; 2762 3 0 
Wates.—Dec. 17.—For construction of new cells and for Bettas . 37008 ae 
various alterations, rebuilding, &c., at Builth police-station, BihwatBrcs : : ms ofa 
Brecon. - Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. Charles W. Best, M.I.C.E., Davey : 3 : Set ae 
county surveyor for Breconshire, County Hall, Brecon. | een ; ‘ ‘ . plone one 
Watres.—Dec. 17.—For reconstruction of Monthermer Wall . ; ¥ : 4 : : : 2,244 16 0 
Road Bridge, crossing the Rhymney Railway in Cardiff. Pavitt & Sons. : : ; : 2,199 1 0 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. W. Harpur, M.I.C.E., city engineer, Carter (recommended) : 5 ? : 2,085 0 0 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
Watres.—Dec. 17.—For renovation of Bethlehem Con- 
gregational Chapel, St. Clears, Carmarthenshire. Messrs. BHIDLENGIOT 


D. Edward thomas & Son, architects, 17 Victoria Place, 
Haverteriwice For constructing a timber groyne on the north foreshore. 


Mr. E. R. Marruews, borough surveyor. 


Wates.—Dec. 18.—For renovating and repairing the Bell & § £291 
Golden Lion Inn, Merthyr; the Talbot Inn, Penydarren ; eee ally incinerate Co ; ’ 213 : 
the Ivor Arms, Dowlais; and the Cardiff Arms, Aberaman. c 2 ? ° or pane ? 

; : d Robinson ; 4 3 : : 5 ; 197 20> 
Mr. C, M. Davies, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. Walker 196 8 0 

Wates.—Dec. 19.—For erection of thirty-eight houses at Laneton & Son, Hull (accepted) . : : 185 0 0 
Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and sixty-eight houses at Peny- 
wern, Dowlais, for the Corporation. Separate tenders. The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydiil. BRISTOL. 


Watrs.—Dec. 28.—For erection of infirmary at the 


workhouse, Llwynypia, Rhondda. Deposit 3l. 3s. Messrs. Mor ‘erection of church ‘of St (Gerssd iar 


Bristol. Messrs. Pucin & Puern, architects, 51 North 


A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. John Street, Liverpool. 

WEDNESBURY.—Dec. 14.—For erection of public sanitary Broad : A ‘ 3 : £4,395 0 0 
convenience near Market Place. Mr. E. Martin Scott, Foster & Dicksee : ; . ; : 4,100 0 0 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. Patman & Fotheringham . : ; : 3,975 0 0 

West Bromwicu.—Dec. 14.—For erection of cookery Cowlin & Sons . : A 5 : : 3,683 0 0 
kitchen, and students’ dining-room in connection with Radford & Greaves. : ; , ‘ 35,490 0 0 
secondary school. Deposit 11. 1s. Messrs. Wood & Ken- Wilkins & Sons . , ‘ : . 3,477 0 0 
drick, architects, High Street, West Bromwich. StePHENS, Bastow & Co. (accepted) . : 3,139 0 0 
ee JHE BATH STONE FIRMS [1D eee 

? grave (een eae wy, MARS 


S \ QUARRIES 
BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
OOD GROUND. 


Ce in, FOR HARDENING FA pote: WATERPROOFING, 


| FARLEIGH DOWA, Gy & PRESERVING saree To LS oe THE PRINGIEAL GUARAIES, 

LONDON DEPOTS is e ABBEY LIVERPOOL ~— ; 
Gwen Westbourne ark. | TTEAD OFFICES:- Yarn, BATH. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 

2 132. Grosvenor Road, 2 VA OE et j Syatoeon MANCHESTER =~ : 


eee TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Expert in Photography con- 
N ] iV ‘ nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
, | RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA= 


Architectural Photographer, HORS: BOUNDAS aaa 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. - 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner, 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterseas 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATING 


HOT WATER, STEAM, AND HOT AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. ™22s 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. = = Established 1870. 


+ 


SSS 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

Wi LLE $ i - x n ROORNGEeTe 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BARNET. CHELMSFORD. 

For erection of extensions to the Girls’ Grammar School, For the erection of a cowshed (brick and Sera spot) 81 oe 
Barnet, Herts. Mr. Joun Lanpps, architec aes by 63 feet, and for the construction of a roof in the 
ringay, N a SOO RSTO cattle market. Mr. C. Brown, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 

Shae Quantities by Mr. J. B. H. Lows, Chelmsford. 


Dudley Pie weeeecomer ek. £6,087 °0).0 Allerton. Ae ee eet, Cages 20600: 0 
Mason & Sons . F : : ; sptaltsy fy’ 0) Johnson & Hawkes ‘ ; , A 1,824 0 0 
Patman & Raiser shee F ; ’ : 5,687. 0) 0 Parkington & Son. . : : : 1,800 0 0 
ert meer ee, | CF 199 OO eA Willmott aha oe ee toe 0 0 
Bloxham 2 : : : : : 5158 0-0 | aay & Gowers . ! : F ; : 157977.0 0 
: .& E. Davey . ; ‘ : : : B iay/ Acts ig 8 a) 
Cracknell. : ; ! 5,069 0 0 | ree j77oe20e O 
McCormick & Sons . : ; 2 : 4,987 0 0 Grimwood & Sons 1,748 0 0 
Chessum & Sons - : s ; 5 4,947 0 0 Porter & Son, Ceatiactord (accepted) ‘ yay? 10) 19) 
Wallis & Sons . : : F : : 4,937 0 0 | 
MOGsseag, DONS: |. a. : : : : 4909 0 0 
Sremerecantow Oo...  . ~ —: 7 4,907.0 0 DAWLISH. 
Stevens & Sons . : ‘ : ; 4,892 0 0 | For water-supply works, Dawlish West, for Newton Abbot 
Rowell Bros. ‘ : ; ; 4,885 0 0 Rural District Council. Mr. §S. Dosert, engineer, 
. Exeter. 
e “aie SSE gO Tt SE ae nM MEAP las Dea te eT Ee yA iat 
ewart mn rf é 5 . 5 4,849 0 0 B dee 4 378 0 0 
udge : ; ; : : ‘ ‘ 3 
Appleby & Sane. F ; b ; ; 4,820 0 0 Relt eon % 9680.0 
Batley, Son & Holness ; ; : ; 4,758 O 0 Nati iF ; t j ; ‘ 3.707 iO 4% 
L. & W. H. Patman 5 : : F Avioo. 0 0 Shellabeer & Son : . : : ; epreyne) iQ). 8, 
Nightingale : ; : 5 4,750 0 0 Pike’. . : : ; 5,512 Dh o7 
Blay P : : ; : : Om Oe ON) Lester ; ’ ; : : 35,0206 Onn0 
Lawrence & Sons : : : ; 4,758 0 0 | Mitchell & Son . ; : 5 : 3,299 5 2 
Lowe & Co. : : ; : : 4,735 0 0 | Woodman & Son ; : ; : 3,227 14 8 
A. & B. Hanson . P ; , é 2 ALS) (0) aK) | Smith & Co. ; ; : ‘ : eo CO mL OmmO 
Miskin & Sons . “ ; ‘ i , Avicous OO} | Brave : , : F : ; ; 3,193" +00 
Parker P , . ‘ : ‘ 4.690 0 O Shaddock . : 3 4 : : 3 Sul fis AOS 
Kirk & Poeaalt< ‘ : ; : ; 4,624 0 0O Cooper & Co. . ? 4 3 : ‘ ailfeysy 48). 3} 
Allen, Fairhead & Sons . : ‘ ; ‘4,597 0 O Dixon ‘ ; é : ; : . Selo LOweS 
F. & G. Foster . : : ; : : 4535 0 0 Vowler ; : é : : ; 4 3,150 00 
Monk : : ‘ : ‘ 5 4.525°-0 0 Pethick Bros.  . : : : ; ; SAA Ome o 
Pattison & Sons” : F , : - 4,444 0 0 Brebner & Co. . : ? : ; ; $,086 18 3 
Willmott & Sons ; ‘ : : é APAIAs 0.0 Bennett : . : ; 3 : : 3,046 10 0 
Hickman . ; 4,376 0 0; #£=Hawking & Best Q ‘ : ‘ : 5,024 4 3 
Treasure & Sond : : : 5 ; AVS(0m Om-0 Harris : ; : : ‘ ’ , 3,000 0 0 
Henson & Sons . ; 4,550 0 O Steer & Pearce . : : - 5 5 2,946 6 11 
Crark & Sons, Cambridge ‘(accepted) é 4,512 0 0 Pottarp & Co., Taunton (accepted) . : Phy Oe 0 


ENGLISH BROS., Litd.,| Salconies, 4 
PETERBOROUGH. Balconets, Wl J 
reser SURE Pa ay nimi ee Street Railings Ltt Ay! Finials, 

H, and an ses D j 

SNGLISH OAK FLOORING and. MATCHED Boarps | | 274 Gates, att Altar Rails, 
a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with | |:¥indow Grilles. Pole os Screens, 
CLEFT PALES. | Door Grilles +7, o} ur Lift Enclosures 


vs 
WITCHELL &C° g6ludgateHill tonoov.£.c 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


P oan erie KEIGHLEY. 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c. 


_STRUE-TO-SCALE” |aTEx, FINDIAY & C0, LTD, |__MACHINERY. 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. |. cx roor anp perpen euievers, | BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. LIMITED, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office, Contractors for the Main Buildings Manufacturers and Erectors of gee 


and Great Stadium for the 
w. FE. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., | Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. ROPE & TAPE 


CONDUCTORS, 


Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘ Tribrach, London.” LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 
Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


Q "| Balustrades, 
| a Casements, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


ie OtTO 
Lithographers 


4&5 EAST HARDING ST., 
“& FETTER LANE, E.c. & 


Telegrams, “Photo, London.”” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
JVelegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


*syue] [BopIpulysAg 
JajBAA IO] 2} JO S199NposzU] [BUL{IO omg 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


-FITZROY WORKS 
35210 3364 Euston R2 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


MUN -Telephone No. 
‘Mustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindricir' Tanks, sent on request. | ‘ lg aera Sete 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELLOUGHTON AND BROUGH. 
For the construction of the Elloughton and Brough water- 


works, Messrs. Farrpank & Son, M.1.C.E., engineers, 
Lendal Chambers, York. 
Macdonald & Deakin . £5,422 14 3 
Holme & King 3,198 O 4 
Robinson 3,059 13 3 
Harrison 2,995 6 6 
Dixon 2,955 4 1 
Mofiat : 2,871 14 9 
Pattinson & Son 2,682 0 0 
Sangwin 2,064 18 3 
Mitchell & Sons . 2,645 17 4 
B. Firth : 2,040 17 8 
Greaves & Wheater 2,008 a /eO 
Parker & Sharp 2,082 6 4 
Hill 2,077 14 4 
Chamberlain 2,009 15 0 
C. Firth 2,030 0 0 
Sykes 2.519 O70 
Starkie sate 2,518 17 0 
Mackay & Sons . 2,485 9 9 
Wilson, Stocks & Co. 2,460 0 O 
Firth & Co. 2,448 4 6 
Bushby & Sons 2421-1 8 
Rutter & Sons 2,667 15 11 
HEAVITREE. 
Yor roadworks on the Polsloe Priory Estate. Mr. F. E. 
SIMPSON, Surveyor. 
Taylor £459 12 3 
Wheaton 425 0 0 
Setter 358 0 0 
Sleeman x 346 15 O 
Putman, Heav itree, Exeter (accepted) . 306 0 O 
HEYSHAM. 

For private street works. Mr. H. Mriurr, surveyor. 
Kitchen £255 8 9 
Jackson 236 17 O 
Walker 930 1 3 
Escolme 197 19 7 
JOHNSON, Lancaster (accepted) ite 0 


HARBLEDOWN. 
For the construction of sewers, manholes, &c., 
of Harbledown, near Canterbury. Mr. 
engineer, Folkestone and Canterbury. 


in the parish 
A. Bromuiny, 


Kendon £3,370 15 2 
Bate 5,184 12 4 
Rayner 5,124 627 
Price 5,033 1 li 
Browning 2,999 0 0 
Judges 2,972 0 0 
Ingleton . 2,908 3 3 
Wallis & Sons 2,860 0 0 
Smith & Co. : : : : 2,856 7 3 
Apcock & Son, Canterbury (accepted) 2,692 18 8 


HOY LAKE. 
For higher elementary school at Hoylake, Cheshire. 


Webster £8,976 0 O 
Green 8,888 0 0 
Allen : 8,870 0 0 
Paterson & Son . 8,800 0 0 
Forde 8,760) 0.50 
Morritt : 8:622°9 Ong 
Lee & Sons 8,600 0 0O 
Hall & Son 8,594 ~0. 6 
Rothwell & Sons 8,475 0 0 
Hughes & Stirling 8,500 0 0 
Thomas & Sons . 8,273 0 0 
Brown & Blackhouse . 8,270" OG 
Greenhalgh & Co. 8,254 0 0 
Spencer 8,169 0 O 
Morrison & Sons, Wavertree (accepted) . 8,150 0 0 


HORNCHURCH. 


For 894 yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewer and 108 yards 
of 6-inch sewer. Mr. W. J. Grant, surveyor, Romford. 


Wakeling £1,110.16 3 
Jackson 898 16 0 
Stroud : 826-17 02, 
Free & Sons 800 12 6 
Harber & Co. Vifieeg Ee il 
Impey 746 5 0 
Glenny 725 12 0 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


Telephone No. 136 iarimieramith, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, KAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. bes CANK STREET, 


Wich CLASSAOINERY6s Moutoing Gs > 


evi GRIGGS 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT,” will le 
, forwarded on application to’ GILBERT WOOD & CO., 
: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


HEATING 


THOS. T. SMITH & CO., 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Mi] CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| Wo BLOCK FL@RINGe PAVING t 


ARCH 


TELEGRAMS 6: j 
GRIGG N92 
OR G.P.O. no 2 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, calle 
RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, &e. 


LEICESTER. 


pase bite 
HA a 
TTT AN a 


mow, 
{ea 


i. 
+, 


'* 
“020% ae \ 


Th 

| 
GAVALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESB OR 

TiS QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Ltd., Publishers, 


a 
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SUPPLEMEN? 
HORNCHURCH —continued. LEYTON. 
Wilson, Border & Co. ; P : ; 79417 0 For constructing a 5-foot, 4- foot and 3-foot brick culvert 
Taylor : ; : . ; I : 7904 14 0 from the sewage-disposal works to the junction of High 
White ; : ; Z : ; 712 9 6 Road, Leyton, irik Sidmouth Road, a distance of eae 
W.&C. French . 2 f 673 13 1 660 yards. Mr. Wriiram Dawson, M.I.C.E., surveyor. 
Jackson, Plaistow (accepte dl) ‘ ; 640 15 6 Trentham . : : : : . £6,590 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. ; : 800 0 O Dixon ; : ; : 5,389 19 9 
For 358 yards of 12-inch cast-iron and stoneware pipe sewer ee) : : y ; : : : jolts “é re 
in north-west Hornchurch. Mr. W. J.G 7. survevor SS : : : : : d ; 
aaa | RANT, Surveyor, Ford . os 5,887 0 0 
Pa : mith & Co. ; : 
ae ee SERB TOO UWL Birencliy ore Hah en ake team ie” 
ackson ; ; 915 15 6 Langley & Johnson. ; 3,562 0 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . ; PAE aASp £8) Bolicut ; ; ’ : j ; 1 unin Oe 
7 a ; 210 10 6 Gibbons : : : 5 ; 3,599 0 0 
Rees OS ronch «| 909 8 9 Manders . ; : F . é é 3,020 0 0 
Taylor . i ; ; 195 7 8 Pedrette & Co. . : ; 3,295 18 1 
ee ; 19211 7 CoxueEap, Leytonstone (accepted) 5 ; 3,295 10 0 
Wakeling ; ; 188 16 3 Surveyor’s estimate. : 3,631 8 O 
JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted) : S16) Stay = Yi LONDON. 
White . ; : ; 2 f ; iss. alts, (0) For executing necessary works of repair upon the carriage 
Harber & Co. é ; : . . : irece Aare | road ¢ aiea Gressenhall Road, Southfields, 8. W., for the 
Surveyor’s estimate ; ; ; J 246 0 0 Wandsworth Borough Council. Mr. P. Dopp, borough 
engineer and surveyor. 
HULI. Adams . : : ; . £302 0 0 
For erecting premises, Holderness Road. Mr. A. Easton, KL & K. Iles . : ; 282 0 0 
architect, Hull. King ; : : 275 O40 
Pe ty Lee seag5. 0 9 | | Paty Ges Mae ees ee aaa 
ee Se Bilevey64882 .0 0°), DES! & BO Ve RS ta rae 
Hetiasan : j ; 867 0 0 Mowlem & Co: : : : : : t 256 0 O 
Gare ; j : : 964 211 Harringdon & Co. . ; : 239 0 0 
Orwin J ; : j Y y f . 840 yeh <0 Lane & Co. : é “ ‘5 7 é 0 219 0 0 
Padgett : 830 12 2 Potter & Co. (recommended) : : igh) 2 e 
Bolter : ; ; ; 397 0 0 Borough Engineer’s estimate 230 0 O 
Boyes & Oliver k 2 i 995 Q Q | For the supply of 50,000 Jarrah fed leds required for 
Taylor & Son : ; ; f 824 15 0 use in the tramways department, for the London County 
Turner . : i , e236 0 Council. 
Oe es BRD I2 6 poate 
Bigsee Son: ew a che we e08jtT) 3 Griffiths & Co. 5 SA Sa IGS 6 
Kettlewell : 3 : : 7970 0° 0 Millars’ Karri & Jarr ah ‘Co. (1902) : 5 514 0 
Kirkwood, Hull (recomme nded) : : ; 795 4 0 Acme Fioorine & Pavine Co. (accepted) . iy Ale 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER cmtwaes, etc. 
Fireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE. 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. iia 


Ony makersor G@. M. RESTALL & SON, °%22"" SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


all above— 
Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Central. Reg. Tel. Address : ** PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


HONES HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 
In Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers—HUCHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Wu. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo. 


reseevene = TOTTENHAN. N. “553 


JOIN E RY oF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
MOULDINGS oat desicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continwed. : LONDON—continued. A 
For the manufacture and erection of six fuel-economisers Symes. ; ; : 3 - 

at the Greenwich electricity generating station, for the A. & F. Poldea : ‘ : ; : 877 0 0 

London County Council. Jarman, Daws& Co. . . : : . 869 0 0 
Clay Cross'‘Co. ws ee R000 S| aoe lt 
Lowcock ; ; Deen * , General Iron Foundry Co. , : : 867 14 8 
Roberts Bros. : - . : : . 3 935 13 0 £.& A. Willmott : ‘ ; : ; , 853 0 0 
Goodbrand & Co. . ; : . , af 827 0 0 
Green & Son (recomme nded) : 30/4) 45-0 erram . . ; ° c : 

Danks & Co. ; : : ; 3,378 0 0 Mellowes & Co, ' : : : 823 0 0 
Carter & Sons . . 5,360 8 6 Horswill 3, Da : : 4 A : 796 0 0 
Chief officer of tramways’ Parmaie é d 4,000 0 O Hyde & Co. . ; ‘ P : 795 0 0 
For the work of making up the roadway of Logan Place as Newell & Lusty . ‘ : : é ; 794 0 0 

a ‘new street,” for the Kensington Royal Borough Nightingale . : : Or e100 
Adare a 21085 0 0 Roserts & Co., Freee os, Poi ; ; 112 OR 
Champness & Co. ; ; : : 4 ‘ 

Wimpey & (Go, 5 I 5 . . ‘ 805 0 0 LUTON. 
Mears . : ; : Teifsy 08 10) ‘ : 
Rocare ee ; 765 0 0 For erecting a block for aged men and for alterations to the 
J. Wed : } f 723 15 0 male sick wards at the workhouse. Messrs. Gorcn & 
Mowlem & Co. (recommended) . ; : 696 0 O SANDERS, architects, Luton. 

For the reconstruction of the sewers in Brompton Square, for Herbert & Sons . . ; . . £4,969 0 0 

the Kensington Borough Council. Parkins & Co. . : : : . - 4,954 0 0 
Moran & Son ; ; : . S eel oO @ Attwood : e , , : : : 4,790 0 0 
Killingback & Co. . ; 810 0 O Fitch & Cox J , : ; ; 4649 0 0 
Rogers & Co. . ; : Z : : : TASES Oy) Kingham. ; ‘ r : 4,619 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. . : ; 779 0 0 

etc : : : . : ; 4,586 0 0 

Mowlem & Co. (recomme ended) ; ; 156 Oe 18 od 
Borough Engineer’s estimate : : 917; 90-0 e & E. Neville ; : ; : : ae 0 : 
For an underground convenience, Beckton Road, Canning G Ee ld & 5 ff : : : ; : 4.435 : 0 

Town. Mr. J. G. Moruzy, borough engineer, West aon ses itr” : y ; ? 

Ham, E. Saunders & Son . : j ase ; 4,340 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : A ; > aL LOGO maD White . . : : : : 4,300 0 0 
Webb. : i . 5 0770 aD Wow D. Wilkins : : : : : 4,299 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : : 5 : 956 0 O Buckingham ; F ; : : : 4,283 15 0 
F.& EH. Davey . : : : ; » 953 0 0 Clark Bros, me ; 4,278 0 0 
Harding & Son . : ; ; ; 945 8 6 BarBer & GEORGE, Luton (accepted) : 4,152 0 0 
Jennings : ; ‘ : : : 5 920 0 0 Henson & Son. p ‘ ; 4112 0 0 
North Bros. . : : ; : : 934 12 5 Brown & Son . ; ; ; : : 4,097 10 0 
Dolman & Mathews ; : : 2 : 919 0 O Lewin & Son : : : F : 2 4,039 0 0 
Doulton & Co. : : : : ; : 884 0 0 Foulks : : : : : : ; 4,046 10 10 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO. 


The Specialist Engineers and Contractors in Reinforced Concrete. 


Wy WD 


We have prepared an 


Illustration shows Re- 


elaborate Catalogus 


inforced Concrete fioors 


treating with Reinforced 


and framing as designed Concrete and_ Steel 


and constructed by us Frame Construction. 


Simple formule are 


ror Messrs. Carwar- 


* given for the design of 


dine’s new Flour Miills, 
structures, and numepr- 


Kingsland Road. ous illustrations of con- 


Floors, clear span, 15 ft. structions as_ carried 


out by us. 


Superimposed Load, ; 
Send for it, it is worth 


3 cwts. per square foot. 


having. 


@ @) 


Head Office : 72 VICTORIA ST., S. W. Works: SOUTHALL. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NORWICH. | SOMERTON. 
For residence, Unthank Road. Messrs. Morcan & Bucxine- | For constructing new roads, sewers, drains and footways, 
HAM, architects, Norwich. Somerton Garden Suburb Estate. Messrs. NEWLAND, 
Gedge . ‘ Sets : , : eke ele Te at) Davis & Hunt, architects and surveyors, Newport. 
Youngs & Son . : : 2 F : 1065 0 0 Macnab ; ; : : ; : . £4,030 0 0 
Smith P : : ? , : : 1,055 0 O Prosser ; : : 5 ; ; ; 3,985 0 0 
Gill & Son . 4 : ; ; ; : 1,037.0 0 Moon z s é : : ; s 3,875 0 0 
Hawes & Son, Norwich (accepted) . f 967 0 0 Hunter & Co. . ‘ : : : : 3,746 13 5 
For erecting a pavilion of isolated cubicles at the isolation Meredith . ; : , ‘ ‘ ; Th 5 ; 
hospital. Mr. Arrnur HE. CoLiins, city engineer, J. Nv Moran. ; ; ; : : : 
Peter _ £3,190':0 0 A. S. Morgan . : : : 3 : 3,495 0 9 
Downing & Son . ; : ; 3116 0 0 Parfitt : : ; : : : , 3,420 0 0 
Smith 3098 0 0 Bambury . é ; ; : : : 3,275 12 0 
ek Son. 9 989 0 0 Williams & Co. . : : 5 : : o pdayes, (dy (0 
Seton Bess’ ; 9 997 0 0 Clements & Co, . 4 : 2 ’ : O20 eueO 
Weir. ; 9 859 0 0 Brownscombe : : F 3 ‘ P 3,050 0 0 
Hannant, | : 5 ; ; ; : 2. 845 0 0 NiDeent : : ‘ i 5 ; ; 3,020 0 0 
Greengrass : ; ’ . F 5 3,799 0 O pure & S, ; ‘ é : : j ers a 
Gitt & Son, Norwich (accepted) ; : PTA AB) A es Re oA AS ; ; : ; : g 
ackay & Davies : 5 : ; F 2,810 14 3 
ST. MARGARETS. Leadbetert syns awe it ah eileen. aioe We a,00Umr Od 
For making-up Gordon Avenue, for Heston and Isleworth Shaddock . ‘ ; : : : , 2,799 7 5 
Urban District Council. Mr. J. G. Carry, engineer and Jeger | 2 . : ; : : : : 2,750 10 O 
surveyor, Hounslow. Parfitt , E L : ; , 3 2,650 0 0 
ln : Co. . 3 : : ; e105, 60 0 Casr, Newport (accepted) . : : : 2,465 0 0 
Thacker & Co. ; ‘ ‘ ; ; : 760 12 3 
Mees i ee er 788 8 8 . ODD SE ERE 
Aadieim & Co: ' Ass 0 0 For executing and maintaining in thorough repair for six 
Bicheun Co. ' ; B50riG! 0 calendar months the old Technical Institute, Arundel 
Reon kor : ; ; 644 0 0 Street, for the Corporation. 
Chapman i ( : ; : f : 629 13 10 G. & Ae Ward Ve te . ° ° ° 5 £380 8 0 
et  isakiya ds 620.10 6. | Dowdell eieuetaae A een) a gre Oye 
Ball : 629 0 0 Pryer & Sons : : : : : 2 27201 OaO 
; 5 : ; ; Coltherup : ; ; : : ‘ ; 260— OO 
SCOTLAND. Thomas . : : ; ; : ; é PANS 0 
For the erection of a villa, Earlsferry. Messrs. McIntyre Ivemey . : : : : : : : 241 “0.0 
& Caskey, architects, Edinburgh. Privett & Co. ; ; : : : ’ OS an 0 
Accepted tenders. Humby & Sons. : ‘ : : : 234 10 0 
Black & Son, mason. Tilbury . ; ; ‘ : ‘ : ; 225 17 0 
Gilmour & Co., joiner. Lanetager : : : : é : 4 198 15 0 
Rolland & Co., plumber. Fry Broce : ; : : : - 198 0 0 
Cavanagh, plasterer. Tanner . : : : 3 . 3 * 197. 0%,.0 
Anderson & Sons, slater. Cockerell, Southsea (recommended) . ‘ 166 0 0 
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WALES. 
For erection of a Congregational Chapel at Port Talbot. 
Messrs. Evans & Jongs, architects, Port Talbot. 


Lloyd Bros. £3,992 0 0 
Price Bros. 3,847 15 7 
Cox 3,805 0 0 
Davies ; 5 3,645 0 0 
W. P. & E. Wilhams 5,600 0 0 
Thomas & Sons . meves: (0) 0) 
Davies & Sons . eave) 0) C0} 
Nicuotas, Saw Mills (accepted) 3427 a6 me0 
WANSTEAD. 

For the widening of a portion of Blake Hall Road, including 
the laying of kerb, channelling, &c. Mr, C. H. 
BrmssBY, Surveyor. 

Jackson . £862 18 3 
Bave . : : 790 16: 0 
Wilson, Border & Co, . 100 A eu0 
Parsons & Parsons 556 0 0 
Gibbons . 525 0 0 
W. & C. French 495 0 0 
Suryeyor’s estimate 490 0 0 
WEDNESBURY. 

For private street works, Longcroft Avenue. Mr. E. Martin 

Scorr, borough engineer. 
White £467 0 0 
Mason 460 0 0 
Boswell 412 0 0 
Owens 395 0 O 
Cooper 385 0 0 
Law 380 0 0 
Lyon 566 0 0 
Trentham 508 0 0 
SMITH, W ednesbury (accepted) 306 0 0 


WIMBORNE. 
For erection of a house. Mr. G. J. Lancer, architect, Wim- 


borne, Dorset. 


Cobb £496 0 0 
Riggs. 495 0 0 
SMITH (accepted) . 495 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 

‘THE new ward just completed at the Royal Portsmouth 
Hospital from the design of the honorary architect, Mr. 
C. Wilfrid Ball, is to be opened in January. Messrs. Mark 
Fawcett & Co., of Westminster, have constructed the fire- 
resisting floors on their system. 

Tue Willington Council schools have been supplied with 
Shorland’s warm air ventilating patent Manchester grates 
and special inlet ventilators by Messrs. EK. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, Lrp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, who recently erected the new town 
hall illuminated clock, from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs, are 
now fixing a new illuminated turret quarter-chime clock and 
bells for another public building at Wallsend, which is 
nearly completed. 

Tue Maximum Light Window Glass Company write us 
stating that in our last week’s issue we made an error in stat- 
ing that cat’s eye glass increases the daylight, and we must 
have confused it with their Maximum Daylight glass. The 
‘“Cat’s eye’’ is a new type of figured rolled glass, and is 
chiefly used for obscuring the view, without detracting greatly 
from the light. 


Tue enlargement of the Dudley central post office is to 
be undertaken immediately. 

Ture church of St. Lawrence, irae has been reopened 
after considerable repair and renovation, much of the oak 
roof having decayed and the local small slate covering 
become disintegrated. It has a very interesting fourteenth- 
century screen with three stalls attached. Messrs. Ham & 
Passmore were the contractors, and Mr. Harbottle Reed, of 
Exeter, the architect. 

Tur Chester Town Council have decided to push forward 
the various schemes which the Corporation have in hand, 
namely, the extension of the municipal offices, for which a 
tender of 5,9801. was accepted; the erection of the Egerton 
Street Council school for 2.6211. ; the erection of the new 
Boughton Council school at 9,2997. ; and the painting of the 
City Baths at a cost of 1601. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE ON THE DOWNS, LYMINGE, KENT. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. 


CARDIFF FREE LIBRARY.—CENTRAL PORTION—FLANK VIEW. 


FLATS AND SHOPS, HEATH ROAD, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Neweastle-under-Lyme Town Council have agreed to 
borrow 7,7401. for extension of the electric light undertaking. 
Tue Manchester Corporation have agreed to erect baths 

and wash-houses in Armitage Street, Ardwick, and in Miles 
Platting, at a cost of 10,000/. each. 

Tur Dudley Board of Guardians have approved of the 
plans of Messrs. Nicol & Nicol for the erection of a male 
elassification ward and other extensions at the workhouse. 

Tur East and West Molesey Urban District Council have 
instructed the surveyor to complete his plans for an isola- 
tion hospital. The scheme contemplated involves an ex- 
penditure of 3,6451. on buildings. 

A committer has been appointed to prosecute the latest 
pavilion scheme at Torquay, the proposed capital being 
10,0007. The promoters believe that the pavilion can be 
made more than self-supporting. 

Tre Diss Urban District Council have decided to pro- 
vide a public water supply for the town, subject to the 
requirements of the Local Government Board for a loan 
being met. The approximate cost 1s 5,300/. odd, exclusive 
of the purchase of land and engineer’s charges. 


Tur Richmond district asylum committee (Dublin) have 
decided to apply at once for loans of 43,000/., 8,720/., and 
3,000/., in respect of the new buildings and. alterations at 
Richmond and Portrane. At the same meeting it was also 
resolved to substitute electricity for gas in the asylum. 

Tue Maidenhead Town Council have instructed the 
engineer to prcoeed forthwith with the preparation of plans, 
specification, and estimate of proposed extensions to the 
plant and buildings of the electric light undertaking. 
Application is to be made for a loan of 3,500/. 


A scueme is being promoted for the provision of a garden 
city suburb at Newport, Mon. About ten semi-detached 
houses will be erected té the acre, at an average cost of 300/. 
The estate comprises forty-five acres. The scheme is esti- 
mated to cost 40,0001. The architects are Messrs. Newland, 
Davis & Hunt, of Newport, assisted by Mr. T. H.' Mawson. 

Tue Court of Common Council have adopted a report on 
the subject of a scheme for improving the present accom- 
modation at Billingsgate Market with a view to meeting 
the needs of the market tenants. It was proposed that 
11,0007. should be spent for the purpose of bringing Billings- 
gate thoroughly up to date by the acquisition of adjoining 
properties. 

Tur Hawarden District Council have agreed that applica- 
tion be made to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 3,666l. from the Public Works Loan Board, on the 
security of the rates, for the purpose of erection of an isola- 
tion hospital at Pentrobin, and that application be made 
to the Public Works Commissioners for 1,600/. for the pur- 
chase of land in East Saltney payable in sixty years. 

Tuer London and South-Western Railway Company con- 


| template important works in the neighbourhood of Brank- 


some, and the widening of their lines in the vicinity of, if 
not actually into, Bournemouth West Station. Their pro- 
posal to erect engine sheds on the Recreation Ground is 
being hotly opposed, and an alternative suggestion for build- 
ing beyond the Gasworks has been put forward. 

Tux Gloucester education committee have approved a re- 
commendation of the works sub-committee as to the adoption 
of the revised plans for the erection of proposed new schools 
at, Berkeley and Bitton, The Chairman explained that the 
plans were prepared on similar lines to a new type of school 
recently adopted by the Staffordshire education committee, 
which ensures perfect ventilation, and is cheaper to build 
than the ordinary type of school. 

Tur Portsmouth Town Council have adopted the report 
of Mr. Graham Harris, of Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, re- 
commending the provision of three dust destructors at a cost 
of between 30,0007. and 33,0001. The sites selected by the 
committee are:—(1) Eastney sewage pumping station, 
(2) Baffins, (3) in the north-west corner of the town, at a 
point yet to be decided upon. Mr, Graham Harris placed 
the cost at, 46,000/. 
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Tue Royal Sanitary Institute have made arrangements 
for a sessional meeting to be held in January next in Man- 
chester. The authorities of the Royal Infirmary have given 
permission for a visit to the new buildings, of which Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, V.P.R.I.B.A., and Mr. John Brooke, 
F.R.I.B.A., are the architects. This visit will be followed 
by a meeting at the School of Technology, when the Council 
have asked Mr. Hall to give a general description of the 
buildings, and a general discussion will follow. The precise 
date of the meeting has not yet been fixed. 

Tue Great Eastern Railway Company offer exceptional 
facilities by the British Royal Mail Harwich-Hook of Hol- 
land route for visiting Holland and Germany during the 
Christmas holidays. Passengers leaving London by a corri- 
dor train with a restaurant car in the evening, and the 
northern and midland counties in the afternoon, arrive at 
the principal towns in Holland the following morning, 
Cologne at noon, Berlin, Dresden and Bale in the evening. 

Tue Marylebone Borough Council have decided to light 
a large number of streets in the borough with electric light 
instead of with gas as at present. It is claimed by the 
electric supply committee that the alteration will result in 
a saving to the finances of the Council, inasmuch as the 
cost per annum of lighting by electricity will be 8,6501. as 
compared to 8,818/., the amount paid yearly at present for 
gas lighting. 

Mr. Joun W. Hueuss, in moving the adoption of the 
proceedings of the works committee of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, referred to the report of the engineer on 
the cost of certain works on the dock estate. There had 
been fifty-seven works carried out by the department at a 
cost of 327,0001., and the actual cost had only exceeded the 
estimates by 4 per cent. In the case of the Canada branch 
graving dock the estimated cost of 2423001. was only ex- 
ceeded by 141. 11s. 3d. 

Letra Town Council are considering a report submitted 
regarding a proposal to erect a refuse destructor. It was 
stated that a ten-grade capacity was necessary. The cost of 
erection and equipment would be 12,000/., in addition to 
5001. for incidental expenses, and site 2,500. In the event 
of it being in the vicinity of the docks or Salamander Street 
steam could be generated and used in connection with the 


electrical undertaking, and the cost of the buildings neces- 
sary for the engine and of additional land would be 1,0007. 
The total cost would therefore be 16,000/ 4 
Tu Local Government Board have given formal sanction — 
to the Fareham Urban District Council to borrow 10,0007. 
for electric lighting, made up as follows:—New building. 
and generating plant, 8,350/., to be repaid in sixteen years a 
engineers’ fees, &c., 4501., to be repaid in ten years; public — 
lighting, 450/., to be repaid in three years; mains, 4301., 
be repaid in twenty-five years; house services and trans- 3 
former, 220/., to be repaid in fifteen years; and meters, 100/., 
to be repaid in five years. e 


A Smoxe Abatement Exhibition—to be held in March — 


next at the Corn Exchange, Sheffield—is being promoted by 
the Federated Health Association, to give inventors, manu- 
facturers, and others an opportunity to demonstrate that it 


is not necessary for our manufacturing centres to be the | 


smoky places they are at present. The exhibition will in- 
clude electrical, steam, gas, oil, and other appliances which 
tend to minimise the production of smoke in manufacturing, — 
and stoves, grates, gas stoves, and any other domestic 
applances which will serve the same purpose from the house-_ 
hold point of view. 

Durtne the long winter evenings a good pack of playing 
cards is recognised as quite a necessary possession. We 
notice that a series of tastefully designed souvenir playing © 
cards, upon the backs of which are views of well-known _ 
places, have been issued by the Great Central Railway. The 
cards are of the very best quality, gilt-edged and enclosed | 
in pull-off cardboard boxes. Packs of these beautiful cards 
will be sent post free on receipt of the nominal charge of Is. 
per pack by Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W. : 

Tue Kidderminster District Council approve the plans 
prepared by Mr. W. Fiddian for the drainage of the Whit- — 
ville area into the Kidderminster borough sewers and will 
send the plans to the Local Government Board for approval. 
The scheme, with contingencies, will cost 5,958]. Mr. Fid- 
dian has been engaged also for the Sutton Common and 
Foley Park drainage scheme, the carrying out of which would 
be proceeded with as soon as the Whitville area had been 


| dealt with. 
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Tun City of London Board of Guardians at their meet- 
ag on Tuesday discussed the question as to the disposal of 
ye large infirmary building at Bow, which is about to be 
losed in consequence of the amalgamation of the City work- 
ouse and infirmary on one site at Homerton. The Local 
fovernment Board having expressed a hope that the institu- 
ion would be retained for poor law purposes, the Guardians 
esolved that it should not be put up for public auction 


3 . = 
intil a first offer had been given to other boards of guardians. 


Av the Widnes Town Council on Tuesday for four hours 
he members debated whether or not a new road a mile long 
ind 50 feet wide should be made through the town. An 
igitation for the making of the road has been carried on 
or thirty years. Hitherto the heavy cost has been the chief 
jrawback to the scheme, but recently the Council have car- 
ied through favourable negotiations with the landowners, 
ind the cost of the road was put before the meeting as 
},0007., subject to certain deductions. The scheme was 
upproved by seventeen votes to six. 


Tur Bolton Town Council have refused *an offer by Mr. 
W. H. Lever, M.P., to defray the cost of constructing a 
road several miles in length over the moors from Belmont 
to Rivington, on the estate recently acquired by the Bolton 
Corporation, at a cost of over 100,000/., for waterworks pur- 
poses, Mr. Lever had two objects in view—the provision 
of work for unemployed men, and also the provision for 
eyer of a fine moorland walk for the people of the town. The 
Corporation were asked to grant the necessary land for the 
purpose, but the waterworks committee had decided that it 
was undesirable to agree to the proposals. 


A spurtnpIne scheme is developing on behalf of the work- 
men migrating from Woolwich to the new Clyde torpedo 
factory at Battery Park, Greenock. Most of these men own 
the houses in which they at present reside, and it is natural 
and reasonable that they should have objections to the radical 
change from cotege to tenement life in Scotland. These 
objections are to be met by supplying facilities for the mode 
of residence ‘o which the families have been accustomed. The 
site of the new buildings has been wisely chosen on the hill- 
side above Fort Matilda station and overlooking the firth and 
the factory. It is understood that there will be about fifty 


cottages, set out in two rows, each house with a small plot 
of ground attached. 

Tux Southern Counties Master Builders’ Federation held 
their half-yearly meeting on Tuesday at Portsmouth. Their 
report stated:—The district and builders generally owed 
deep thanks to Mr. W. F. Willis, the retiring president of 
the federation for his constant and able efforts in doing his 
best before parliamentary committees in protecting building 
trade interests. The report also spoke of the great efforts 
which had been made by the workmen and their societies to 
combine for their own benefit, and masters were urged to 
combine, and not throw the onus of protecting the trade upon 
the few. The following officers were elected : President, 
Mr. Harold Marshall (formerly senior vice-president and 
ex-president of the Southampton Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion) ; vice-presidents, Mr. G. R. Chamberlain and Mr. 8. 
Salter; and auditor, Mr. John Croad, of Gosport. 


Tur Local Government Board have written to the Little- 
hampton Urban Council with reference to the application of 
the Council for sanction to the borrowing of 500/. to defray 
expenditure for work done in connection with the various 
schemes of sewerage for Wick and district. It was con- 
trary, the Board stated, to their practice to sanction the 
borrowing of money in respect of schemes which had been 
abandoned. If when the Council had definitely decided on a 
scheme it was found that any part of the expenditure had 
been of assistance in drawing up the accepted scheme, the 
Board would be prepared to consider the question of includ- 
ing such part of the expenditure in the loan for the scheme. 


Tue Waterford Corporation at their quarterly meeting 
adopted a resolution from the Waterford Harbour Commis- 
sioners strongly approving of the bridge project, but at the 
same time protesting against the report of the Viceregal 
Commission, which recommended the erection of a bridge at 
a cost of 114,5001. This amount far exceeded the sum for 
which they considered a bridge suitable to the requirements 
of the port and the surrounding districts could be con- 
structed. The Harbour Commissioners also suggested a con- 
ference of the public bodies concerned, with a view to for- 
warding an alternative scheme. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


uitable for cither exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorator#- Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
‘:c, itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, briffiant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
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230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


HARCOURTS’ (10.) PATENT 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 

—— NO COCS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
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The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 
TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 
The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 
The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 
The Stores of A.T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 
The Mansion of T, Wilson, Esq., Hull. 
Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 
including “The Cunard,” “The White 
Star,’ “‘ The Dominion,” “Thy; P. & O.,” 
‘The North German Lloyd,’’ 4c., &c. 2 


The City Hall, Belfast. 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 
The ‘‘ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

“he Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 
The Post Office, Montreal. 

The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. 
Tne Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London. 
The New Library, Pollokshields. 

The Asylum, Letterkenny. 


BREAKING STRAINS. 
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THE committee appointed to consider the question of a 
memorial of the late Sir George Livesey will consider further 
the following three proposals:—(1) That a fund should be 
raised to provide a professorship of fuel and gas engineering 
at the Leeds University, for which not less than 10,000I. 
would be required ; (2) that a fund should be raised to pro- 
vide scholarships to cover the cost of the higher scientific 
education of deserving young men intending to adopt gas 
engineering as a profession ; (3) that a building be erected 
in some central position in London for the use of the mem- 
bers of the gas industry, which would contain a library, 
lecture room, and rooms in which conferences and committee 
meetings could be held, and where provision could also be 
made for offices for the Council and officials of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. 


Tue Kilburn and Maida Vale Unitarian Church, which 
was opened on Saturday, is situated in Quex Road, on a site 
having a frontage of 80 feet by a depth of 144 feet. The new 
church has been designed in Decorated Gothic, and is erected 
in brindle bricks with Bath stone dressings, and roofed 
with Broseley tiles. It will accommodate some 300 sittings, 
exclusive of the seats in the chancel. Internally, the church 
is finished in red bricks, with an open wooden roof, supported 
upon oak pillars, which divide it into nave and narrow 
aisles. The church is heated by low pressure hot water, and 
is lighted by electric light, under the direction of Mr. F. J. 
Moffett, of Birmingham. The building has been carried out 
by Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., of Islington, at a cost of about 
3,500/., from designs by and under the supervision of Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., of Bishopsgate Street, 
Within. 

Tue Town Council of Inverness have memoralised the 
Government that in view of the widespread existence of un- 
employment in the country they should consider the advis- 
ability of enlargement. and development of the Caledonian 
Canal on the lines advocated before the Royal Commission 
on Canals and Waterways. While not wishing to anticipate 
the report of the Commission, the Council think that in view 
of the exceptional distress in the country having led to con- 
sideration of numerous schemes they were justified in laying 
the matter before the Government. The Caledonian Canal 
belonged to the State, and its enlargement was estimated to 


cost from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/., and would employ a gre 
body of labour, and particularly unskilled labour. The w 
would be not merely one of relief but of necessity, as it wo 
bring the canal up to modern shipping requirements. 
was also good reason to believe that the enlargement would 
prove a financial success. 


Tue Incorporated Institute of British Decorators h; 
amended article 7 of the articles of association of the Inst} 
tute as follows:—Fellows shall be persons of not less the 
twenty-five years of age, who have had a regular training j 
the craft of decorator, and have, for at least five years prio 
to the date of their applications for membership, carried on 
the business of decorators, as masters eitner by themselves, 
or as members of a firm of decorators, or who are the 
responsible designers and directors of artistic decoration 
whether for one firm or more, or who have by their published 
work promoted a knowledge of decoration, and who shall 
further pass such examination, and comply with such con. 
ditions, if any, as the General Council may from time to time. 
prescribe in accordance with these articles, subject never 
less to any examination or test being dispensed with in such 
cases and on such conditions as the General Council maj 
from time to time determine. 


Tuer Board of Trade have refused to permit the Bath 
Corporation to transfer their electrical undertaking to Mr 
Ernest Schenk, who proposed to form a company and make 
the Bath undertaking the nucleus of a big concern to supply 
a large portion of Wiltshire and Somerset. The Corpora- 
tion bought the undertaking from a company in 1896. Mr. 
Schenk agreed to repay the Corporation their capital outlay 
of 162,000/., by thirty annual instalments, to reduce e 
public lighting charges, and to give the Corporation * free 
energy worth 1,000/. yearly in return for a sale in perpetuity. 
The money the Corporation have set aside for loans redemp- 
tion—namely, 35,000/.—was to remain theirs. The Board 
of Trade considered this profit, and objected that it is against 
their practice to allow an electric lighting undertaking to be 
charged with any profit accruing to the transferer; further, ; 
that it is absolutely illegal for a Corporation to contract their 
successors out of the rights of purchase conferred by the 
Hlectric Lighting Act, 1888. a 
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EDINBURGH OPEN SPACES. 


Tux city of Edinburgh, by leases, purchase or gift, now has 
under its control 1,500 acres of ground for pleasure and 
' yecreation purposes. Some time ago the Town Council asked 
' for a detailed report on the parks and open spaces of the 
city, and in response Mr. J. W. M‘Hattie, the superinten- 
dent of parks and gardens, has prepared an exhaustive 
_ report. The area of the city is 11,416 acres, and the total 
area of public parks, gardens and open spaces is about 
' 4,447 acres, which includes the 57 acres comprising the 
Royal Botanic Gardens and the 648 acres of Holyrood Park, 
poth belonging to the Crown. From 1873 onwards the city 
has gradually acquired open spaces, but the acquisition of 
ground goes much farther back, and 1329 is set down as the 
date when the Meadows and Bruntsfield Links (both Com- 
mon Good property) came into the possession of the city. A 
charter of King Robert I., which is the earliest extant title 
to the Meadows, was granted in 1329. The site of the East 
and West Meadows was formerly the Borough Loch. It was 
known by that name till about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when a loch was made on the north side of Edin- 
burgh as a fence for the town on that side, recelving the 
name of the North Loch. The Borough Loch then became 
known by the name of the South Loch. In the seventeenth 
century an attempt was made to drain the South Loch, and 
in 1658 the place, with its adjacent marshes, was let to John 
Straiton. In 1722 it was let on lease to Thomas Hope, who 
undertook to drain it entirely and to construct walks with 
trees, which brought the designation of Hope’s Park or The 
Meadow. The avenue from the city to the middle Meadow 
Walk was opened in 1743, the Melville Drive in the year 
1859. Proposals were made in 1811 and 1842 to construct 
a racecourse round the Meadows, but these were negatived. 
In 1862 the Council gave the Royal Company of Archers a 


permit to a certain portion of the Meadows, where practice | 


is still carried out. It will be recalled that in 1886 the 
Edinburgh Exhibition was held on the Meadows site. 
Whilst the oldest charter relating to Bruntsfield Links is, 
according to Maitland, the historian of Edinburgh, that 
granted by King Robert I. in 1329, the ground was about 
200 years before that conveyed by King David I. to the city. 
The Borough Moor originally extended from what is now 


the Dalkeith Road westwards to Merchiston and south to the 
Pow Burn. It was on the Borough Moor that ‘‘ the 
champion of the dames,” James IV., reviewed his forces 
before proceeding to Flodden field. Short-hole golf is now 
largely played here. East Princes Street Gardens, whose 
date of acquisition is 1716, belong, like the foregoing, to the 
Common Good. The Gardens formed part of the famed Nov’ 
Loch and the parks known as Bereford’s, which were pur- 
chased by the Corporation from Robert Hepburn of Bere- 
ford in 1716. The Nor’ Loch was a factor in the fortifica- 
tion of Edinburgh. In 1844 the Gardens were let to a 
nurseryman, but that lease was put an end to when the 
railway was constructed. The Gardens to the west were a 
later acquisition, the year being 1876, and they are also 
Common Good property. The site of the present Gardens 
was the bog or marsh which adjoined the Nor’ Loch at the 
east end. A portion of the ground belongs to the Crown 2s 
part of the Castle banks and is held on lease by the Corpora- 
tion. From 1816 to 1876 access to the Gardens was limited 
to the West Princes Street proprietors, but the lease was 
transferred in the latter year to the Council, and since that 
they have been open to the public. 

The Calton Hill, acquired in 1724, dates in a city con- 
nection from 1456, when James II. granted a piece of ground 
to the east of what were designated the ‘‘ Caltoun Craigs’’ 
for the purpose of holding tournaments. Tiring, perhaps, of - 
tournaments and joustings, the Town Council in 1520 sought 
to do penance in the erection on the ground of a convent, 
and latterly a hospital for the residence of leprous persons. 
The first great change in the aspect of the Hill was effected 
by the formation of the Regent Road, which was cut through 
the old burying-ground. Till the completion of the Regent 
Bridge in 1819 the Hill was isolated from the line of Princes 
Street. The foundation-stone of ‘‘ Scotland’s Folly,” stand- 
ing on the Hill, was laid in August 1822. Blackford Hill, 
one of the city’s most cherished possessions, was acquired 
in 1884, the purchase price being 8,0001. ; and shortly after 
its acquisition part was given off to the Government as a site 
for an observatory. The area of the Hill has been extended 
at later dates, and its total area now is a little over 98 acres. 
Harrison Road Park was acquired in 1886, and following 
smaller acquisitions Inverleith Park came into the posses- 
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sion of the city in 1889, at a cost, with buildings, of 33,5001. 
It extends to 61 acres, and various games are permitted, 
model yachting being permitted on the pond. Edinburgh’s 
great public golfing centre—the Braid Hills—became Cor- 
poration property in 1890, the total area being 134 acres. 
The price paid by the Corporation to the Cluny Trustees for 
this conveyance was 11,0007. In 1907 the Corporation leased 
a portion ‘of ground to the east extending to 45 acres. The 
golf course on the hills was opened by Lord Provost Boyd 
in 1889, and the cost of the works executed has been 5,6231. 
Portobello Park was the next large acquisition made by the 
Corporation, when the 55 acres there were purchased at a 
cost of 25,0007. in 1898, and in the same year the sum of 
8,7641. was given for Roseburn Park, in the western district 
of the city. The next important purchase was also in the 
western district, when the estate of Saughton Hall, includ- 
ing the mansion house and’ Balgreen House, extending to 
98 acres, was acquired at a cost of 52,900]., and was made the 
site of the exhibition just closed. Part of the ground has 
been utilised as a nine-hole golf course. The property of 
St. Bernard’s Well was handed over in January 1888 by the 
family and trustees of the late William Nelson. 


THE ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTION, GLASGOW. 


THE Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scot- 
land formally took possession of their new headquarters 
on the drd inst. The premises (which were illustrated in 
The Architect, May 10, 1907) form a striking architectural 
feature of the locality, and occupy an excellent site at the 
corner of Elmbank Street and Elmbank Crescent, and facing 
the High School of Glasgow. They are designed. in the style 
of the later English Renaissance, and have been treated in 
a bold and dignified manner, in keeping with the character 
and aims of the institution. The entrance front faces Elm- 
bank Crescent, and is treated in two sections. The eastern 
shows a bold gable, rusticated in the lower storey with plain 
deeply-recessed windows. The first floor is marked by a pro- 
jected oriel, carried on carved trusses, and flanked by 
columns which carry up to the main cornice, which is of con- 
siderable projection, boldly moulded, and enriched with 
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moulded modillions. Above this is a large lunette window, 
and the gable finishes with a deeply-moulded pediment. At 
the apex of the pediment and also on the flanks of the gable 
are elaborately-carved shields, bearing various emblems of 
engineering and shipbuilding. 

The main entrance forms 3, projected porch carried on 
stone columns with delicately-carved caps, the pediment filled 
with a carved shield bearing the arms of the institution. 
This pediment is intended to be completed with a sculptured 
group of Science and Industry, which is for the present de- 
ferred. The western section of this front differs in design, 
having a series of single windows, varied in the three floors, 
between flat pilasters. The leading architectural lines are 
carried round the east front in Elmbank Street, but a central 
feature is made there of a projected bay with broad piers 
and columns enclosing the central group of windows. While 
over-elaboration has been carefully avoided, and the general 
effect is massive and imposing rather than ornate, there is 
on the exterior a considerable amount of carved stone-work, 
all of which has been kept symbolic of the various interests 
of the institution. 

The same general idea has been carried out in the interior, 
both as regards the materials used and the applied ornament. 
Entering from Elmbank Crescent a wide vestibule, with 
walls panelled in white-veined and green marbles between 
stone pilasters, leads to the main entrance hall, having on 


one side the main staircase, and on the other the doors to 
The lbrary and reading room, 


library and reading room, 
46 feet by 40 feet and 40 feet by 25 feet respectively, are 
floored in oak, the lower walls oak panelled, and the fittings 
and bookcases generally in selected Austrian’ oak. The 
secretary's offices and large committee room and ample cloak- 
rooms occupy the remainder of this floor. A passenger lift 
is also provided here, serving from the basement to each floor. 
Under the whole building is a well-lighted basement, used 
as book-store, motor and engine rooms, &c. 

On the first floor are the smoking and coffee rooms, both 
handsome apartments. On the upper floors a spacious land- 
ing, lighted by a richly ornamented dome, gives access to 
the council room and main hall. The council room is elaho- 
rately panelled in rich dark mahogany to the cornice line, 
and has a panelled and enriched curved ceiling. Between 
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[he main hall extends the whole length of the Elmbank 
3treet frontage, and is a striking and effective apartment, 
sapable of seating about 600 persons. 

The various halls, rooms, &c., of the building are lighted 
sy 388 tantalum lamps and seventy carbon filament lamps. 
Connections are also fitted in both halls for optical lanterns. 
The fittings, which are in antique and fired brass, have been 
specially manufactured to correspond with the character of 
the building. The electric light installation and the wiring 
thas been carried out by Messrs. Haddow & Co., Glasgow. 

_ The whole works have been designed by and carried out 
‘under the superintendence of Messrs. John B. Wilson & 
Son, architects, 92 Bath Street, Glasgow, whose design was 
selected in competition, with the exception of the electric 
lighting and fittings and heating and ventilation, which 
were under the direction of special committees of the institu- 
‘tion. The principal works have been executed by the follow- 
‘ing contractors:—Foundations, Mr. R. Murdoch; mason 
work, Messrs. Morrison & Mason ; wright, Mr. J. Coch- 
rane, jun.; slater, Mr. A. M. Ross; plumber, Messrs. Wal- 
lace & Connell; plasterers, Messrs. M‘Gilvray & Ferris ; 
glazier, Messrs. C. & J. Malloch; tiles and marble, Messrs. 
Haddow, Forbes & Co. ; painters, Messrs. Bowie, Fisher & 
Co. ; carvers, Messrs. Holmes & J ackson ; stained glass, Mr. 
Stephen Adam, all of Glasgow; heating and ventilation, 
Messrs. Boyd & Sons, Paisley; stonuvelle, Mr. Gilbert 
Seale, London ; stair railing, Messrs. Singer & Sons, Frome. 


THE TIMBER TRADE OF EASTERN SIBERIA. 


A ‘Report on the Lumber Industry in the Russian Far 
East,’’ by Mr. Vice-Consul Hodgson, has been issued as a 
Parliamentary White Paper. Comparatively little atten- 
tion has so far been paid to the utilisation of the forests in 
the Russian Far East, though concessions have been 
sporadically worked, and an Australian and a British com- 
pany have lately been included among those which have 
acquired concessions from the Russian Government. 
According to the estimate of the Forest Department, the 


Amur and Maritime provinces contain 509,000,000 acres of 
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forest land. It is by no means so densely timbered, however, 
as the forests of North America. Both hard and soft woods 
are found in considerable variety ; the latter include white 
cedar, pine, larch, fir and spruce, and the former walnut, 
ash and oak. 

The right to cut timber on a large scale may be obtained 
either by way of concession for a term of years or by con- 
tract. Recent concessions have been granted for four years 
only (this being the maximum that the Governor-General 
can accord), with an extra year for taking away the timber 
felled. Though this period can be extended on application, 
yet it is generally recognised that it is too short, and efforts, 
which appear likely to prove successful, are now being made 
to have the regulations on the subject altered and a longer 
term allowed, Areas which the Government desire to sell 
are from time to time put up to auction either at Vladivo- 
stok or at Khabarovsk, the terms and conditions being pub- 
lished beforehand. They are adjudged to the highest bidder, 
who is required to pay down the equivalent of the royalty 
for one year on the number of trees put up to auction, 4 
certain portion of the forest being allotted for each year of 
the currency of the agreement. Moreover, in the case of 
felling rights obtained by auction as well as those obtained 
in the form of a concession, some money deposit will gener- 
ally be insisted upon. Felling tickets may also be obtained 
from the local forest officials, giving the right to cut small 
quantities of timber on payment of the Government royalty. 
At present the Russian authorities insert a clause in all 
contracts stipulating that Russian labour shall alone be 
employed. As they are actively encouraging immigration, 
however, the resultant hindrance to industry may be expected 
to diminish. 


Tux streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council are considering a scheme brought forward as a 
remedy for unemployment to construct a broad and con- 
tinuous thoroughfare to encircle the city. Existing roads 
would be utilised—in fact, there would be very few new 
roads required. The new road would connect up at or near 
the outmost points of the existing tramway system, and it 
would shorten the distance between point and point—that 
is to say, between one suburban district and another. 
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UPKEEP OF GLASGOW STREETS. 

Mr. Tuomas Nisset, Glasgow Corporation master of works, 
has issued the thirteenth annual report of work done in 
connection with his department. It deals with the opera- 
tions during the year ending May 31. Under the heading 
pavior work and repair of streets (capital expenditure) it 
is pointed out that the net amount authorised to be spent 
on the paving with granite or whin setts of streets not pre- 
viously so paved was 12,600/., while the actual cost was 
9,850/. The amount received and placed to the credit of 
this account for work done for tramways, water and post 
office telephone departments in connection with the paving 
of Cathcart Road, Cumbernauld Road, Rutherglen Road 
and Dalmarnock Road was 465/., leaving unexpended 3,2151. 
of the amount authorised. The ordinary estimated expendi- 
ture for the repair of streets, &c., was 82,7971., and the esti- 
mated receipts 18,090/., making an estimated net charge 
against revenue of 64,7071. The actual expenditure 
amounted to 79,760/., and the actual recerpts to 19,513/., or 
an actual net charge against revenue of 60,2471., a decrease 
of 4,4601. on the estimated amount. Over 7,887 tons of 
material were used in sanding the streets, the total cost of 
which, with cartage and labour, was 3,1841., of which 2,0971. 
was allocated against the statute labour department and 
1,086]. against the tramways department. Details are given 
of the streets improvements during the year, and a state- 
ment is appended in connection with the property in Hope 
Street where the street was opened up to Cowcaddens. The 
estimates were 23,139]. and the measurements 20,423/., with 
1,2191. of professional charges. The estimates for main- 
tenance and repair of sewers amounted to 14,789]., while the 
actual expenditure was 11,361]. 16s., the estimate for 1909 
being 14,3361. The paving of streets for the first time with 
square-dressed setts cost 9,8491., the estimate being 12,6001., 
which is also fixed for the current year. On smooth 
(asphalte) paving 8,8291. was spent, the estimate being 
11,0001., while for the current year the estimate is 15,0001. 
Repairs to bridges over the Clyde, Kelvin and Cart were done 
to the amount of 9571., and under this head the estimated 
amount for 1909 is 2,251/. The annual contribution towards 
the cost of maintaining roads, highways and bridges within 
the counties of Lanark and Renfrew amounted to 11,2791. 
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MANCHESTER (OLD) INFIRMARY. 


THE Manchester Ratepayers’ Association aze issuing the 
following letter to the Lord Mayor and the other members of 
the City Council :— 

“ With the removal (on December 1) of the patients from 
the old to the new infirinary the Corporation will take vacant 
possession of the historic building in Piccadilly. It there- 
fore becomes an urgent question whether the old infirmary 
shall be retained and adapted to the uses of a free reference 
library and municipal offices or be demolished and a new 
combined art gallery and library erected on the site. 

“The City Council on December 18, 1907, passed the 
following resolution :—‘ That the reports now submitted be 
approved, and that the special committee be instructed to 
prepare for submission to this Council a scheme embodying 
instructions to architects for competitive designs for a new 
building to be erected on the infirmary site for the purpose 
of meeting the requirements of the libraries committee and 
the art gallery committee and any other committee or com- 
mittees as shall hereafter be determined by the Council on 
the recommendation of the special committee.’ No scheme 
has yet been submitted to the Council, and we have at present 
nothing to guide us as to the proposed plans or estimated 
cost. 


hold any sanction to commence demolition of the present 
building until such plans have been produced and the cost 
ascertained. We would then ask that the whole question be 
referred directly to the ratepayers and that a poll or plebi- 
scite be taken as to whether—(1) The new building be pro- 
ceeded with; (2) the present building be adapted for the 
purpose of a free reference library and offices (with new read- 
ing hall built in the rectangle); (3) the site remain unbuilt 
In so doing you would be keeping faith with the rate- 
payers, who were publicly promised by the late Sir James 
Hoy, at the town’s meeting held on April 22, 1903, when 
consent was given to the purchase of the land, that they 


should be consulted as to the uses the land should be put to. 


We venture to say that with the rates advancing, as they 


must do, the Council would assume a very grave responsi- 
bility if, without submitting the matter to the ratepayers, 


they should sanction a costly scheme of rebuilding.” 
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complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will, further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
. ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
_and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
_and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Lynron (Drvon).—Jan. 30, '1909:—Sketch plans to scale 


‘and sketch designs, with approximate cost for Wesleyan 


church and additional buildings, on-land-near the town-hall. , 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 


returnable .to competitors. 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, Lynton. 


Surrrretp.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 


Deposit-10s., | 
Plans and further particulars | 


‘ 


ing within a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield ‘city, 


boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out; 
the Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. ; 
Premiums of twerity guineas and ten guineas will be awarded. | 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan) 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of | 
10s. Mr. William Terrey,, general manager, Water Works; 
Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 5 | 

Wuurrincuam.—Dee. 19.—The Lancashire Asylums Board | 
invite architects in bona-fide practice in Lancashire and being | 


‘ratepayers in the county to submit, in competition, designs | 


a “én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the and estimates for an annexe. for about 700 pauper lunatics, , 
4 ‘3 : ¢ ' : ; } 


| \ 


a 


BRABY & CO. 
‘For IRON and STEEL ROOFS and STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Designs and. Estimates on application. 


Above is illustration of ‘Roof recently erected at Technical Institute, Dundee. 


FREDK. BRABY & CO., Ltd. Eclipse Works, GLASGOW. 


— LL 
bre 


~ City: School ‘of “Art,\.\St. 


Street, Preston 


Nat. Telephone: 


8 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


Dae. 18, 1908. 


SUPPLEMENT 


-to: be erected on the asylum estate at Whittingham, near 
. Preston. 


The committee offer three premiums of 1001., 501. 
and 251. . Deposit 51. 5s. . Mr. Leonard Cotman, law clerk to 
the committee of visitors for Whittingham ‘Asylum, 8 Lune 


CONTRACTS | OPEN. 


Brits 0’ JACKS (Yorks). —Dec. 21.—For pulling down 
and rebuilding of about 700 lineal yards of retaining and 
fence wall on Greenfield and Shepley Lane Head main road. 
Deposit 11. Mr. F. G. Carpenter, West Riding surveyor, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

BiRKENHEAD.—Dec. 21.—For construction of stone boun- 
dary wall at) the Flaybrick Hill Hospital. 
Mr.’ Charles’ Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., borough aay 
and surveyor. 

BisHop AUCKLAND. ear 20. 2 ite alterations ab addi- 
¢ions.to workhouse,. Deposit, 51... Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland, \ 

BRrAINTREE.—Dec. 19.—For Pht Srrat ot engine house 
No. 1, erection of producer house, coal store and construc- 


tion of foundations for new pumping machinery at water-. 
_ works: pumping station. 


Deposit, 21. 2s, _Mr. Percy Griffith, 
M.I.C.E., 54 Parliament’ Street, Westminster, S.W., or the 


Surveyor ‘to Council, Véstry Hall, Braintree, 


Brentwoop .(Essex).—Dec.. 22.—For conversion of 
sWimming-bath at schools at Brentwood into a separate 
infants’ school: Mr. Frank-R. Coles, clerk, Sidney Road, 
Homerton, N.E. x: 


Brip@water.—Dec, 22.—For erection of Council school 
for about 200 children at Somerset Bridge. Messrs. Cottam 
& Samson, architects; Bridgwater. SO aan 


* - Broucuton.—Dec. 28.-=For ‘erection ofa Council school 
for 180 children at Broughton... Deposit 21. 2s... Mr. W. I. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


CANTERBURY.—Dec. 21. - or etteratiene aa Crean to 
Peter’s Street. Mr. Arthur €. 


Turley, A.M.I.C.E., city surveyor. 


High-Class 
Inexpensive 
Artistic 


’ The) Building«Surveyor, County Hal, Bevérleys — 


- wards, 


» Deposit 10s. ' 


sand teacher’s house. 


_ tects, Wellingborough. 


TILES 


CHRISTCHURCH.—Dec. 22. —For erection of infirmary at 
Christchurch. ee ehosit 51. Mr. A. Druitt, cles Christ- 
church. 2.38 53 +5) 

- FoGGarHorrn. ELD Jt LL-For (1) a A. Fi a Council 
school and teacher’s house at Foggathorpe; (2) additions 
and alterations to Council school at Thwing; (3) additions 
and alterations to Council school, Walkington ; (4) addi- 
tions to Council school, ‘Withernsea (infants’ department), 
ay 

. Heatine.—Jan. 14.—For.élementary school and teacher's 
house at Healing. . Deposit. 21.28.) Messrs., Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street. Chambers, Lincoln. 

HENLEY- on-THAMES. —Dec. 28.—For erection of receiv 
mortuary, and ‘remodelling’ part ‘of’ ‘workhnoula 
Deposit 21. Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, architeotl 
164 Friar-Street, Reading. ,., eee 

HexHaM (NorHuMBERLAND). —Jan. * GS erecting” a 
secondary school. Deposit 21. 2s..by December 12, to Mr. C. 


‘ Wiuiams, secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 


Huut.—Dec. 21.—For erection of heating vault, &e. , at 
South Myton Council school, Adelaide Street. The Educa- 
tion Secretary’s Offices, Albion: Street, Hull. 

IncotpMELLs.—Jan. 14.—For building elementary school 
Deposit 21. :2s. ” Messrs. Scorer "& 
Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. ** 4..9 

Incuester.—Dec. 19:—For erection of Carnegie Free 
Library. Deposit 1l..1s.» Messrs. Sharman & Archer, archi- 


Iretann.—Dec. 21. —For extension, of. “goods - stere_ 


“Portadown Station, for Great. Northern Railway Company 


(Irelarid). -Mr.., W.-H; Mills,. engineer-in-chief, Amiens 


Street Terminus, Dublin, or office of district ecainbd i 
Bbast. 


Kurnpy.—Dec. 19.—For building a house, Mr. E. ‘ood: 
hand, architect, Osborne’ Chambers, Grimsby. 

LancasTer.—Deé, 22.—For éfection of lecture hall and 
class-rooms. Mr. J. ag tN architect, 67 Church Street, 
Lancaster. 


Lrnx.-—Dec. 93, —For erection of undersorna conveni- 


ence at the corner of Brook and Compton Streets. Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. W. E, Beacham, C.E., surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leek, Staffs. 


for Walls, 
Fireplaces, 
Floors, &e. 


Original Schemes in Colour and Design. 


J. & W. WADE & CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM. 


‘ Salonen’ 
“WADES, BURSLEM.” 


} 


J. Marsden & Co., 


G. Bevan & Co., 


BOLTON: EDINBURCH: 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Buildings. 
CLASCOW.; 
Currie & Co., Ltd., 
18 Bothwell Streets 


Britannia Foundry. 
NORTH WALES: 


Conway ee Colwyn Bay. 


Roofing Tiles. 
Blue Wire - 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GIVEN’ NOw. 


Stonanaes Drain Pipes. — 


Cut Bricks. 


Hygienic Drying of New Buildings and Damp Walls by the “ Turk System.” 


LICENSEES FOR: 


LIVERPOOL: 
- Robinson & Mulliner, 
14 Tithebarn Street, 


LONDON ; 


Basil Gee, Palace Chambers, Alfred Grindrod & Co., 
padse Street, Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE F 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., 
“Orchard Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 


WARRINGTON: | - 
F. M. Appleton} © °°” ! 
- Rose and Crown Street. } 


* and MANCHESTER : 
Setzer &,Co., 16.Tariff St. 


be made for further nicer 


IL_CANDY’S 


Apply to 


,— 14 New Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


9 Sh rewsbury. Road. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL. BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES, 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


(to whom applications may | 


Dec. 18, 1908.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Iretanp.—Dec. 23.—For fittings and furniture for new 
Crown post office at Navan, co. Meath. Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 6.—For provision of subway between new 
administrative block and pavilion ‘‘D’”’ of the infirmary, 
High Street, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. Frank 
R. Coles, clerk, Sidney Road, Homerton. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For enclosing ends of yard covered 
with iron framing and corrugated iron, &¢., building shelter 
for petrol-tank and other works at the Mead Ambulance 
Station, Carnwath Road, Fulham, 8.W. Deposit 21. Mr. 
W. T. Hatch, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E.,  engineer-in-chief, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 22.—For the Kent education committee 
new Council schools at St. Mary Cray, Kent, to accommo- 
date 300 children. Deposit 1l., returnable. Plans can be 
inspected at the offices of the committee. Mr, Wilfred isl 
Robinson, architect; secretary to the committee, Mr. 
Fras. W. Crook, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. Ten- 
ders to be delivered to the school correspondent, Mr. G. E. 
Wright, Belgrave Street, Mary Cray, Kent. 

- Lonpon.—Dec. 30.—F or additional lavatory accommoda- 
tion at the workhouse in Prince’s Road, Kennington Road, 
S.E. Mr. James L. Goldspink, clerk, Brook Street, Ken- 
nington Road, S.E. 

Lymineron.—Dec. 28.—For erection of a new Council 
school for 158 children at Lymington. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

_ Maccresrietp.—Jan. 18.—For erection of two detached 
blocks for forty-three patients each, at Parkside Asylum, 
Macclesfield. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, Chester. 

> Mancuester.—Dec. 23.—For construction of retaining 
wall on river Medlock at Clayton Vale. Deposit 21. 2s. The 
Gity Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


| 


Papruam.—Dec. 21.—For erection of elementary school 
at Padiham, near Burnley, to accommodate 620 scholars. 
Deposit 21.. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 


Portrsmouru.—Dec. 22.—For constructing branch police- 
station, &c., at corner of Eastney Road and Essex Road, 
Milton. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr, Alexander Hellard, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Portsmouth. 


Satrspury.—Jan. 8.—For construction of brick-built 
water tower and tank and works on the Bishops Down 
Estate, for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
Deposit 21. 2s.i; Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, MM.I.C,E., 
29 Market Place, Salisbury. 

Scornanp.—Dec. 21.— For construction of shops at corner 
of Leith Walk and Manderston Street, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Deposit 2l. 2s. The Engineer’s Office, 
Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 


21.—For additions and alterations at 
The City Architect, 224 Union 


Scornanp.—Dec. 
City Hospital, Aberdeen. 
Street. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 24.—For alterations and restorations at 
Cloves Farm, Steading, Alves. Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi- 
tect, Elgin. 


Scotranp.—Dec. 25.—For erection of workmen’s house at 
Stanely high-level filters, Paisley. The Master of Works, 
13 Gimode Street, and Mr. Fra. Martin, town clerk, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Paisley. ; 


Starntanp.—Jan. 5.—For erection of nine houses at 
Stainland. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, 
gtord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


- SrRATFORD-uPON-A von.—Dec. 21.—For erection of public 
conveniences in Rother Street. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office: 


Netson (Lancs.).—Dec. 22.—For extension to post-office 
(1) Excavator, drainer, mason, 
(2) carpenter and joiner 


premises in Tickle Street. 
bricklayer and concretor work ; 
work ; 
_ (5) plasterer work ; 
A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Nelson. 


slater 


(6) 


(3) plumber and_ glazier work ; 
work. 
borough engineer and surveyor, 


Usw ORTH. -—Jd.an. 


6.—For erection, of fifty workmen’s 


dwell’ngs at. Usworth, in rural district of Chester-le-Street, 


(4) painter work ; Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, architects, 51 Fawcett 
Mr. B. Ball, | Street, Sunderland. ta 
Town Hall, Wakerretp.—Dec. 21.—For the following works :— 
Cononley New School, near. Keighley; Salterforth New 


ELECTRIC 


LOUISIANA 


HYDRO- EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS.) 


FINEST “* HYDRO” MADE. 
ats CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


—— MOTHER WELIL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


§ Tel. No, 2538 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: ‘ Pavissemus,” London. 


| WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., 
| SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 


| & LAVA ASPHALTES, 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 


@ Asphalters to H.M, Government, The Admiralty, 
; War Office, &c., &c. 
Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. 


Floors, 


| WATERTIGHT 
GLASS ROOFS 


SAM DEARDS’ Patent 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW. 
“LONDON OFFICE: 8&8 CHANCERY LANE. 


bi 


A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 
WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, 
~—— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c, ——— 


iT EXCELS FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co.' 


of New Orleans. 


AGENTS: , 
CHURCHILL & Simm for London, East Coast and 
South of Bristol Channel. 
Smith & TyYRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 
Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 
Wricut, GraHam & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples and Prices. 
PRE ETS RE 


o.« THE . 
ege e » 
British Traders’ Association. 
For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. - 


A subscription of £11s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales, free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books, Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms, 


STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
(NVESTICATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


| To roar out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


| 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.G. 
GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for a!l kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in’ 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESB 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIKS. Corby KETTERING 


LAUNDRY 


and Cooking Engineers. 
NEW CATALOGUE Z FREE. ** 


W SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Lid. 
‘> baundry Engineers, KEIGHLEY. ~*~. 


10 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


School, near Keighley ; Worsborough Dale New School, near 
Barnsley ; ; Thorne Provided School—alterations and im- 
provements. Deposit 11. The County Hall, Wakefield. 


Wates.—For erection of stabling at Hepstay House, 
Whitchurch. Mr. D. E. Jones, Hepstay. House, Whit- 
church, Glam. 

Watrs:—Dec. 19.—For erection of thirty-eight houses at 
Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and sixty-eight houses at Peny- 
wern, Dowlais, for the Corporation. Separate tenders, The 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydiil. 

Warrs.—Dec. 22.—For erection of chapel hall on Park 
Estate, Treforest. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, 
architects, Pontypridd. 

Watrs.—Dec. 24.—For erection of receiving home for 
children, at Aberdare. Mr. Thomas’ Roderick, architect, 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For erection of infirmary at the 
workhouse, Llwynypia, Rhondda. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. 
A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wartrorp.—Jan. 7.—For erection of new manual in- 
struction centre at Watford. Deposit 21. 2s. The County 
Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. , 


[Duc. 18, 1908, 


TENDERS. 


BARKING (ESSEX). 
For the execution of private street works in Howard, Clark- 
son and Shaftesbury Roads. Mr, C, F. Dawson, sur- 


veyor. 

Corbett & Co, £1,426 4. 10 
Peters ‘ 1, 041 10 9 
Wheeler & Co, O76. a 
Jerram 9735 9 1 
Fry Bros, 958 16 7 
Glenny & Co. 950.7 7. 
Harber & Co, 934.0 0 
Jackson ; 880 19 1 
Wilson, Border & Cam : B/2.- Onna 
JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted) 852 410 


BRACEBRIDGE, Papa 

For additions to the Bracebridge Girls’ School, near Lin- 
coln, Mr. W. B. Pursur, A.M.I.C.E., county sur- 
veyor, 53 High Street, Grantham, 


West Bromwicu.—Dec. 19.—For reroofing, repairs and Wright & Son 41,195 050 
other work at workhouse, West Bromwich. Mr. John W. Newton 1,066. .0,.0 
Allen, architect, High Street, West Bromwich. acme & Co. ee 7 r 

Wupnes.—Dec. 21.—For repairs, &c., at various Council ; Walke- Bice. "989. 00 
and non-provided schools. The Mducation Office, Town Hall, Close & Son ; 987 0 0 
Widnes, LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE ; 'Socrery (accepted) 959 Q 9 

CHELMSFORD. 

Tur Town Clerk of the Brighton Corporation has re- | For erection of a pair of cottages, Cottage Place. Mr. R. 

ported’ the receipt of a letter from Messrs. Gaff, Harper & Mawnoop, architect. 
Co.; stating that they were managing for the promoters the Faircloth ; : : £500 0 0 
scheme for the proposed casino and marine palace on the , Samms . : : : ; : : 499 0 0 
beach and foreshore opposite the end of West Street, and Potter & Son. ; 470 0 0 
explaining the reason why the Corporation were ‘not con- Gowers 469 0 0 
sulted’in the matter before. the notice of the intention to Johnson & Hawkes 450 0 0 
apply for a Bill wss published. They added that they hoped Moss & Co. 437 0 0 
‘ ithin a very short time to lay the sce matter perore the Weight ; 420 0 0 
Corporation for consideration. | Finca, Chelmsford (accepted) . 00, 


MARTIN me & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


: 
ROCHESTER KENT } 


LONDON OEFICE {S9.DUEEH VICTORIA STRE 
eg eT 


‘THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to'the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in Succession), 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
coe tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, Biuree & 
H COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS. and in all’ the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on epploation te 

he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE . CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


TON STALL’S 


GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch, 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World, 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
Swimming Baths, &c,, and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and.all the:principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and, References on application, 
—. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. ‘Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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3 SUPPLEMENT 
gs a GREENOCK. HITCHIN—continued. 
: _ For forming tar macadam footpaths, with whinstone kerbs, with sluice valves, hydrants, &c. Messrs. W. R. & W. 
guttercourses, crossings, &c., in Eldon Street, Greenock, Putts, engineers, Luton 
from Bentinck Street to the Esplanade. Mr. A. J. ret : 
TURNBULL, C.E., burgh surveyor. Contract A 
Kirkwood : . : . : : <, QOL Lae-4 Porter & Co. ; : . £2,988 0 0 
Steel  . f ‘ : : : 728 eek Westwood & Wrights . ; : i : 2,560 0 0 
Mitchell & Clarke : : : : 719 11 9 Kirk & Randall . ; : : : F 2,340 0 0 
Cte eee OLY GATE Pedrotte & Co. eG Ts ae ee, 0, 2007"0. < 0 
Walker & Sons. 682. 16" 0 Whessoe F ees rear o4a, OO 
Lane, Gourock (accepted) : : : 501-15 5 Dixon : ; : ; ‘ : 1,880 16 1 
Burgh surveyor’s estimate . : ; 736 0 0 Sharpe . . : . . 1,827 0 0 
Davies, Ball & Go: : : : ; 4 1,824. 0- 0 
HEREFORD. Newton, Chambers & Co. . : : : 1,811 > 0-0 
For erecting a mortuary chapel at the cemetery. Mr. J. Rowlinsons & Co. , . . : . 1,782 0 0 
Parker, city curveyor. Wort & Way . : : 1,652 0 90 
Beavan & ace : : . : <  ebfststey tay 6) Atrp & Sons, Lambeth (accepted) A ; 1,595 18 9 
Cooke. : ‘ : ‘ : : Sika) 40) 8) Firth, Blakeley, Sons & Co. . ; , 1,560 0 0 
Wilks & Say : : : ; : ; : 819 0 0 Hanna, Donald & Wilson . ; ; : 1-200/.08 70 
: Collins & Godfrey . : ; : 789 0 0 C. & W. Walker ‘ : : : 880 0 0 
Jones. , : THAD 0 (0) Buckley ; ; : i : : ny 850 0 O 
Turford & Southward . : i260. 0 Nunn & Co. Shh te : : na 750 0 O 
Bowers & Co. . ' ‘ : 718 0 0 Bsr p 
Y rac . 
PoweEtt, Hereford ‘(accepted) : : : 6972 On 0 Dickson ' ; 4288 0 0 
Ei liaee é : : : ; ‘ 3,300 0 0 
HITCHIN. Pedrette & Go. : ; y : . : Beat «Yeo a 
For the following works, &c., for the Hitchin Urban Dis- Docwra & Son . : ; t d ; 3,068 11 1 
trict Council:—‘‘ A,’”’ supply, delivery and erection - Muirhead & Co. . . ; ; ; 3,044.13 9 
complete of a steel tank of 98,000 gallons capacity, and Ashley ; ; : , ‘ 2,986 17 4 
girder floor to be erected on a brick tower ; and supply, Davies, Ball & Co. : : : 3 ; 2,950 0 0 
delivery and laying of about 1,200 yards of 9-inch, Sharpe : : ; : : 4 : 2,840 0 0 
6-inch and 4-inch cast-iron water-mains, with sluice and Aird & Sons : é : : : PAeVAG) BIBL | ve; 
reflux valves and hydrants complete. ‘‘ B,’’  construc- Dixon 3 ; : : ee : 2,765 19 8 
tion of a brick water-tower, 42 feet high, brick and con- Holloway Bros. .. : 4 : ; 5 2,730 0 0 
erete service teservoir of 300, 000 gallons capacity, and Smart : ; : : : : ‘ 2,725 0 0 
valve chambers, on Windia Hille titchin,.'*C,” Nunn & Co. : : yt : 2,720: 9:11 
supply, delivery and laying complete of about 2, 000 Kirk & Randall . : fats ‘ 2,695 0.0 
yards of 12-inch cast-iron syphon main from Charlton Rowlinsons & Co. . é ; ; : 2,650 10.6 
well to pumping-station, about 700 yards of 9-inch cast- Wilkinson & Co. : 5 5 ; F 2,597 10 0 
iron pumping main, and about 2,700 yards of 12-inch, | Wort & Way... : : é 3 2,563 11 6 
9-inch, 8-inch, 6-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch distributing | Redhouse & Son... ; ot ikike : 2,512 8 8 
main ‘and junctions throughout the town of Hitchin, Pattinson & Sons ; : ; : : 2447 ONO 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 

PETERBOROUGH. 

“ Large stocks of prime quality peeeoneD ENGLISH.OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS 

ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED © BOARDS 


a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK. FENCING with 
CLEFT PALES. 


LIFTS ww HOISTS 


_ ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
MacCarthy & Co., 

49 DEANSGATE,~ MANCHESTER. 


ROCK ASPHALTERS 


Contractors for Floors, Roofs; Balconies, 
Roads, Damp-proof Courses, &c. Mines .. 
at Vorwoble, Brunswick. 


THE LANCASHIRE BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT c0., LTD., ; 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, ac. 20 COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


L be TRU E-TO-SCALE 33 Esta, 1876. Tel. =a 408t. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS.|“IGHTNING 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. CONDUCTORS. i 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for particulars free. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. 


Be erswruy & co..rea,,|W. Jc FURSE & CO. 


43 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Lele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, * Tribrach, London.” } Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
A i ‘lelegrams, “PURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE PUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN & CONSULTING WELL ENGINEER. 


WATER for Towns, Villages, Estates, Factories, &c. Complete Installations, 
73 Queen Victoria St., London, and Artois Works, Chatham. _ 
f Watershed, Chatham. 


71-Chatham, ~~~" 
_ o Telegrams | Boreholes, London. »DSTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY: . Telephones: 43945, London: Walle: 


ISPRAGUE & CO. 


4 (LIMITED), 


| Litho Sraph oe; 


Employ a ao and-Efficient Staff 
especially for Bills of Quantities, &e. 


4& 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
& FETTER LANE, E.C. &| 


§ Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.’’ . Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


~ James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


* Mount ‘Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS. 

r Well made in strong Zine 
. throughout, 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application, 


ee Tele. Address: . 
‘Ventilator, Halifax’ 
Tel. No.: 81Y. 


Reg. == 921,531. 


Pent Steel Self-contained * 
(eaxRoom:Drncefirinas 


BAIL BEARING AUTOMANC 
DOUBIE ACTON DOOR PIVOT 


WOOD BROS., 


PARK STREET, DERBY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Pytho” Plaster 


Plaster of Paris. 


KEENE’S & PARIAN CEMENTS, CYPSUM STONE for 
ROCKERIES, MINERAL WHITE, TERRA ALBA, VENE- 
TIAN REDS, CARBOLIC DISINFECTING POWDER, &e. 
—_— 


Mines and Mills: THRUMPTON, near Derby, M.R. 
Draycott-in-the- “Clay, SUDBURY, near Derby, N.S.R. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ WoopWoRK, DERBY.’ Telephone: Nat. bad 
ERBY. Depét: LONDON Ge Pancras). 


eg EEO ES Woven es Met Tere ae ET = 


HecharacallyecLlechically (ontilled, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
; HITCHIN—continued. LONDON—continued. 

Langley & Westmoreland . : < aed ay z For abe a Tae. low- onlay beep ee baie 
Ed tchi Panton . : ; : apparatus at the secondary schoo apham 
ee aay ied ae p Korting Bros. . 1,656 toa 
Podvetiord’: Coc) (ic ajo Sn ae A ae eee ca oe ¢ Co RMS) 1,800 oe 

el lidarese 3738 3 5 rong & Collings . : : ; . ,740 6 3 
Docwra & Son 3 711 0 0 Cannon & Sons . : i ; : : 1,699 5 3 
Sharpe 2 SOT hig a a ree Gray . . » 4 1,650) saaae 
te ee Fe hd eae ; ; 1 3 35T 0 0 Brightside Houndry ead Engineering Cour 1,579 0 0 
uangley é ; } 

AG Huis. Bone Caciepiad Wa 3,327 11 0 Stevens & Sons . : : : 3 : 1,566 0 0 

Davie Balla Ce 3.285 0-0 Phillips & Son . ; : : : : 1,459 0 0 
+ ities cat ; f 3000 0 0 Comyn Cuinc & Co., Long Acre (ac- 

UgaNey : : ' ; ‘ : ; cepted) . , 1,449 0 0 

HULL . Estimate of the Architect (Edneption) : 1,425 0 0 

ane : - For the roadwork and platelaying, exclusive of the supply 

For the alteration and additions to Craven Street school. of rails and special trackwork, in connection with the 

Mr. J. H. Hirsz, city architect. reconstruction, on the underground conduit system’ of 
Panton . : : ; : - £1,800 0 0 electric traction, of the existing tramways from Hackney 
Arnott . ; 1,735 7 0 Road, via Mare Street and Lower and Upper Clapton + 
Levitt : : ; ; , 2 Nd OTS Beem) Roads, to Stamford Hill, and the construction on the 
Harpet : ; ; Per (ie 1,567 0 0° same system of traction of the authorised tramway in 
Hanh & cae Saas : ; : mss os : Amhurst Road and Dalston Lane. 

u enera uilders . : : . ) Tramway Works. Paving Works. 
KeTTLEWwELL, Hull (accepted) . A RAS LAST Mowlem & Co. . : . £84,495 12° 6) £41698 0 te 

Coles ; : . ; 81,686 10 7 2,869 3 0 

LONDON. Manders . ; : 80,353 7 10 3,980 3. 9 

For works to fire-stations, for the London County Gounril Esteect (+ Bee eaEee 78877 9 8 3.83717 3 

Kingsland Road Fire-station. —Repaving appliance- room Chief engineer’s estimates 84.090 15 8 3,877 0 2 

A shhtakes Homner ee £108: 0 0 For the enlargement of the Vauxhall fire station, __ ; 

L. H&B. Roberts. . . . 2 1. 108 6 Of 2) @ HF. Higgs 0 

F. & F. J. Wood 9 0 0 F. &.T. Thorne . i 3 : ; ‘ 1,800 0 O 

| Eee Sa RA ces ; . ; ii: Munday & Sons. : : ; ; nt, py HO an aan 

Marchant & Hirst : ; g 95 0 0 Holl : ‘ 1740 0 0 

Shurmur & Sons . a: : : 4 : 90) 0.50] cea arate : i : : : ‘ ; 1739 0 0 

GrirritHs & Co., Bishopsgate Street hai ae ai , ; ; : ; : 1/729 00 
Without (accepted) -. 3 ; : ; 89 4 0 Vaseeahmemser . Pe ; ; 

aes : é ; Roberts & Co. . F ‘ Mie ee 5 1,702 0 0 

For repointing brickwork, Cherry Garden Street fire station. Barker & Co. .. : : ‘ wah as 1,687 0 0 

Triggs . : « “S165 20" J. & C. Bowyer . 3 : . : 1,627 0 0 

Holloway Bret (London) ; : ; : 160 0 O SPENCER, SANTO & Go .. Westminster (ac- 
F. & H. F. Higgs : ; : : : 148 0 0 cepted) : ; ; : ital OO Tee 0 sane 
Hiees & Hii (accepted) -. : : Bee dlall 0) 0) Architect’s revised estimate 3 F 1,680 0 0 


| JHE BATH STONE FIRMS [TD 
| QUERIES Sree re BATH. -&:PORTLAND-QUARRY:OWNERS 


Ox GROUND. 
CORSHAM Down, 7 FOR HARDENING <A got gate: WATERPROOFING, 


B 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
wooD GROUND. 


i fs: B 

! FARLEIGH “DOWS, | & PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS [© ani THe PRINGIPAL QUARRIES, 

j peasant "DEPOTS ca .- ABBEY LIVERPOOL — ae 

J G. WR R. Westbourne Px Park. HEAD OFFICES:- Yano, BATFI. IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. | 
Tad. Grosvenor Road, RAP ia) we eis Fae | MANCHESTER ~ ae: 


TRAFFORD PARK. ¢ 


& Pimlico. Ve 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONEO STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


e 


TONE & WOOD CHRVING & ACMINDAUESED 
ESS GOES |QNDON. sc. 


HEATING « DRYING 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free for 
every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Patent Drying Machinery for Public Institutions, Laundries, &c. Particulars on application. 


VINCENT ROBERTS & MARR, 


Tel. No. : 2141. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 

For providing and fixing a low-pyessure hot-water heating | For the structural’ work, &c., required at the Victoria Em- 
apparatus at the new L.C.C. school in Redman’s Road, bankment generating station in order to adapt the 
Stepney. premises for use as offices. 

Grundy ‘ - i: ( < : . 2 £897 0 0 Lawrance & Sons s ’ ‘ . £1,331 0 0 
Boyd Go Bons ° : : 820 0 0 Holloway Bros. (London) . : : : 1,210 0 0 
Wontner Smith, Gray & Co, : i 812 0 0 J. & C, Bowyer . S ; 1,193 0 0 
eee Nene aie TA OOS Oitippwha ilo) ee ee ead nee 15s OO 
Kinnell & Co. : ; ; 736 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : ; ‘ Lyle2e".0-°0 
Yetton & Co. : : 708 0 0 Munday & Sons . : : 1,080 0 0 
Palowkar & Sons. =. 2... 609: 0:0 |) F&A. F. Higgs (recommended) . > . 1,080 0 0 
R. H. & J. Pearson. : ; ; 689 0 0 any 

Gray ; : : : : : ; 685 0 0 MINEHEAD. 

Cash & Co. . : ; 674 0 09 | For erecting a house on the North Hill. Messrs. ANDREW & 
Wenham & W ahete . , : ; ; 666 0 0 Hogxcoon, architects and surveyors, Wellington, Somer- 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. . . . 65910 0 ect, 

Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. . 651 0 O Hurford . ° : 2 : : . £1,650 0 0 

’ Moorwood, Sons & Co. . ; : : ; 630 0 0 Parker & Sons . : Z : : F 1,495 0 0 

G. & E. Bradley . } é : : ; 611 0 0 Passmore & Derrick . : : 2 P Ate (0) 0 
Cannon & Sons 4 ‘ : : } ; 599 18 9 Burt & Sons ’ : ; : ! : iL roplty GW 
Comyn Ching & Co... : : : ‘ 598 10 0 Burgess & Sons . : : ; : 1,298 0 0 

. Cannon & Faflord : AOL 0 0 Maney, Minehead (accepted) ; Z : 1,295 0 0 

Derrrizs. & Sons, Houndsditch (accepted) . 583 0 0 
Estimate of the Architect (Education) . : 625 0 0 CN EE 
A i : For the laying out of six acres of land or thereabouts for the 
For the necessary wiring and fittings in the installation of purpose of a burial ground and for erection of a chapel 
electric light in the Camden Town fire station. and caretaker’s house, &. Mr. F. “PP. > Coox, 
Leonard & Co. . : : . : . £275 0 0 A.M.I.C.E,. surveyor, Mansfield. 
eee a 285 OO Hastwood- Gon’ = ® os. | (et) wera 22-060 S'0n. 0 
~ Fryer & Co. . : ae : epee, 0 0 Percival toe ae Pee 273 fue. et ae, OO 
Nursey & Marr . 175 0 0 Vallance & Son . ; 2780 0.0 
Trepecar & Co., 56 Victoria Street, S. Ww. Vallance & Blythe . : ; : 2 677 OmeO 
(accepted) 160710. 0 Ashley ie age bear eee o, OOt eS) 
Chief engineer’s estitnate d ; B02 Oma eee by Pons : i 2,650 0 0 

_ For reconstruction of tramways from *“* Beenie * Camden Beckett : : : ; : : 2,650 0 O 
Town, to Hampstead Heath. Tenders for roadwork, &c., Ror (accepted) . : ; : : 5 ; Zl hati oO 
for the London County Council. 

Tramway Works. Paving Works. ; PETERSFIELD. 
Mowlem & Co. . : . £34,621 5 2 £1,722 12 6 | For supplying material and labour required in completing 
Coles : : : é 34,519 9 4 ieee top the metalling, kerbing, channelling, draining, and 
Manpers, Leyton (ac- paving of the Rushes Road, for the “Petersfield “Urban. 
cepted) ; : : Oojolr 15 7 | ‘1,785:14 9 District Council. 
Chief engineer’s estimates 34,699 19 5 i Tee Vey gal WHEELER & Co. (accepted) . : : : 3607 0 0 


2 For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
2 tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- } 
a - Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
©, Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
a Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


he d Wall P Co., . fe 
The Grooved Wall Paper Coo JQHN H, FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster mills, READING. 


. Expert in Photography con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
| , | RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPID4- 


Hvchitectural Photographer, _ TIONS, BOUNDARIES, é&c. 


' (hirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Battersea: 


ONCRETE FLAGS. 


OINT LIKE HARD and DURABLE. | rss sLippeRY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
Be tan Sonate Ge Uren ee A Boy eta ot, ADDIE FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, | 


NATURAL STONE, ae B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
OE ea oran j HORSFORTH, LEEDS. i Sea ah ah | 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
| L WATER-PROOF. 
L ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, "Teon Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


2 Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND GANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTICN, LONDON, N.W. += Established 1870. 


lt 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
PETERBOROUGH. PETERBOROUGH —continued, 

For providing and laying about 500 yards of 5-inch, 1,150 New England Boring Co. . 1,210 19 1 
yards of 4-inch, and 3,400 yards of 3-inch cast-iron Murray & Co. ; : 1,154 6090 
pipes with all necessary valves. Kettle & Son 1,155 15% | 

Spigot and socket and lead, Sykes . : . . . 1,125 0 0 
NidivndePiinibine Ce. , £1,601 18 6 Langley & Westmoreland . 1,099 11 2 | 
Seah PaCS, ; 1,448 0 2 Jewell : 5 : 1,098 15 3 
: Bennett 1,088 136 
Buckley 1,444 2 6 , 
Barty 1,388 2 0 Pattinson 1,084 4 10 
Mitchell & Son 1,373 12 9 | Hill . : 1,000 ee 
alone Co! 1,333 911 ASHLEY (accepted) . 1,067 15 1 
Rall 1,272 18 6 Brebner & Co. ’ : 1,050 3 2 
Knight 1,251 3 11 RIPLEY. 

Bennett 1,247 410 | For sewage-disposal works at the Northern Farm and 
Tebbutt 1,240 13 9 Sewerage of Hammersmith district, Ripley, Derby. -Mr. 
Beech . ‘ ‘ 1,228 11 2 H. Watxer, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Nottingham. 
Collingwood & Co. ; A aes by (0) Trentham : ; . £4,549 11 6 
New England Boring Co. . 1210519 va: Cope ; : 4,543 4 8 
Palmer A é : ' ibfetefey ais) Harrison & Co. . 4,147 lomee 
Langley & Westmoreland . LA OOM Mackay ; 4,188 11 7 
Murray & Co. 1,184 8 6 Hawley & Son 4,021 16 5 
Kettle & Son 1,132 10 9 Palmer 3 5,922 0 0 
Pattinson 1,114 16 2 Firth & Co, 3,865 10 5 
Sykes 1,109 2 10 Cottle 3,832 11 1 
Jewell : 1,103 1 10 Lane Bros. 3,812 16 2 
Brebner & Co. 1,091 13 2 Price & Co. . 5,800 0 0 
Blt 02 ae ee 1,069 18 2 Beighton & Berry 3,743 0 0 
AsHLEY, Mansfield (accepted) 1 055. 255207 Buckley ; ; 3,721..5°3 
Pickthall . . . ( ; - 6 995 11 10 Harris & Hunt. 3,711 12 3 

Turned and bored, Doleman & Son . 35,681) 7 *2ae 
Midland Plumbing Co... ; 1,628 8 6 Watson, jun. 5,650 0 0 
Smith & Co. . ; ‘ fl 1 46iaoeee Hutchinson 3,640 0 0 
‘, Buckley 1,460 0 6 J. & J. Warner . 3,634 0 0 

Barry . d : 1,414 12 0 Johnson & Son . 35,602 2 10 
Mitchell & Son . 1,426 12 9 Cox & Co. . 5 3,600 15 10 | 
Oakes & Co. 1,357 14 11 Harper 3,580 0 0 
Knight 1,275 011 Cunliffe 3,578 6 8 
Bull 1,251 9 0 Bennett 3,419 1 5 
Tebbutt : 1,244 7 3 Norman 3,402 19 8 
Collingwood & Co. 1,259 17 0 Bateman ; ‘ : ; : ; 3,390 18 11 
Beech , : 1,218 10 5 G. & F, Tomurnson, Derby (conditionally 

Palmer L216 182 7 accepted) , ; ‘ s : : . 3,350 0 9 


Security £4,432,626, 


'45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL, 
| Head Offices 1 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE—ACCIDENTS—MARINE |< 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


EstiMaTEs: from quantities by REToRN or Post for buildings of any size. 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of co 
for work in any part of the world. 


| ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

mited. ; 

Head Offices : 19 &:70 Lombard St.,' London, E.¢, 
‘ - “Established 1782, 
FIRE-LIFE 
ACCIDENT 


Workmen’s Compensation—Fidelity Guarantee— 
Burglary, &c. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000, 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000;000. 


most Favourable Terms and the Lowest current 
Rates of Premium are offered by this Office. , 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS 


ry 


ae en eee 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON; 


We hold an enormous 
mpetent men, can quote 


Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M: GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.We 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) TJ] E 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


roe 
Le 


* tically THE SAME 
PRICE. - 


CS fa 
© . IT1S SPECIFIED by the 


“Best Architects. 
IT IS USED by the Best 
Builders. 
WM. E. PECK & CO.} 
. ow CIncorp.), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 


CLOCKS 


For Churches, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Offices and Works. 


G. &F. COPE & CO. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Makers of every description of clocks for public 
purposes, with or without chiming parts. Esti- 
mates and full specification sent free. Estd, 1845. 
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ROMFORD. 

For kerbing, channelling, paving, 

works in London Road. Mr. 
assistant surveyor, Romford. 


and other incidental 
Hersert T. Riven, 


Stroud, jun. . 

Bonnett ea - i 
Taylor . ; 789 8 4 
Grounds & Newton TeV ts) 
Harber & Co. 7AOyes alte all 
Free & Sons . 695 16 3 
Wilson, Border & fei ‘ Vf Wi 
Griffiths & Co. 660 17° 4 
W. & C. French 658 O 10 
Parsons & Parsons. 651 15 5 
GLenNy, Brentwood Road (accepted) 648 3 6 


SCOTLAND. 


For heating and ventilating required for poorhouse addi- | 


tions, Merryflatts, Govan. Messrs. THomson & Sanpr- 
LANDS, architects, 4 Jane Street, Blythswood Square, 


Glasgow. 
Boyd & Son £1,135 5 
Combe & Son 1,088 0 4 
Munro & Son . OAS On O) 
Steel & Wilson . 1,046 0 0 
~ Taylor & Fraser : 996 7 5 
Boyp & Son, alternative (accepted) . 941 12 8 


SWANSEA. 


SANDHURST, 
For the erection of the Sandhurst Council school in accord- 
ance with the plans and specification prepared by the 


Kent education committee’s architect, Mr. W. H. 

ROBINSON. 
Gregory ; £2,370 0 0 
Strange & Sons . 25560 ...0}; 0 
Tickner 2,290 0 0 
Barden & Hee 2,281 0 0 
Hayward & Paramor . 2,198 0 0 
Lonsdale 2,198 0 0 
Loewe & Co. 2,190 0 0 
Frost & Son 2°181-2 0.20 
Kirk & Randall . 2,167.7-0.5.0 
Potter 2,148 0 0 
Davison 2,097 0 0 
Penn . 2,048 0 0 
Dixon 2,045 15: 0 
Shippam . s 2,035 0 0 
Podger & Sons . 1,993 0 0 
Skinner 1,988 0 0 
Edwards 1,950 0-0 
Wise, Seabrook Road) Cayihe ETO 1,926: 0 0 


WALES, 
For erecting a house at Llwynypia, for Mr. Ene@ar G. C. 


For the rebuilding of Nos. 2 and 3 High Street. Mr. C. T. Down, "A.R.LB.A., 31 High Street, Cardiff. Quéntiites 
RutHvEN, architect, Swansea. by architect. 

Mercer ; £2,260 0 0 Evans Bros. £5,453 0 0 
Davies & Son 2.993 0 0 Shepton & Son 5,391 15 0 
Marles 2,200 0 0 Thomas & Co. 5,183 0" 0 
Jenkins 2175 0 0 Turner & Sons 5,037 0°. 0 
Lloyd Bros. 2150 0 0 Richards 5,010: 0° 0 
Billings 2125 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. 4,978. 0 0 
Richards 2,000 0 0 Blacker Bros. 4,800 0 0 
Lacy : 1,985 10 0 Gough Bros. 4,716 0 0 

_ Marles & Sons 1,985 0 0 Evans & Bros. . 4,595 0 0 
__J. & F, WEaAvER, Manselton (accepted) . 1950507 0. Hatiert, Cardiff (accepted) 4,500 0 O 


J. MILBURN, 


Northumberland Works, MARLBOROUGH. 
| PATENTEE ‘AND MANUFACTURER OF THD 


| NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
27,000 IN USE. 


B UGEROID 2 
RED © 


ROOFING = 


Ruberoid Red “Roofing 


has all the merits of the Standard Ruberoid with the 
added attraction of a rich, handsome colour. This colour 
will last for years, and is not, like paint, simply a superficial 
coating requiring constant attention. The Colour of 
Ruberoid Red Roofing is an integral part of the substance of 
the roofing and, as such, will not wear off. 


DO NOT SPECIFY ANY ROOFING UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN SAMPLE OF RED RUBEROID. 


Apply for Catalogue K and Samples. 


The RUBEROID COMPANY, Lid, 
e681. &.83 ay Rnigntelder St., LONDON, E.C. 


Pa = 


pp ; : hy ‘yf Pe 


1V 


ae Nov.22." y 
1904." 


is -WITH A PERMANENT cious 


@ x 


J 
RS Established 1880, 


| ENGINE & CARRIAGE SHED! 
HODKINSONS C2 1 sizivin caw |3,.gummers, Rakeg, Jars 


Telephone, 3750. 
Telegrams: “Austin, Meadow Lane, Leeds.” 


M. T. AUSTIN & SON, 


‘THE YORKSHIRE STEEPLEJACKS.” 


|| Mill Chimney & Church Spire 
S) 
Repairers. 


without stoppage of ‘works. 


Manufacturers and 
Erectors of the 


i PATENT 
5 Solid Copper Tape 
<9 LIGHTNING 
a= CONDUCTORS. 


ii 


ome 
is Fx = x chases pee Reset eaty 
c-.. o system of expensive scatio ing 
A PERMANENT ROOFING =. reauired. Distance no object. 


Chimneys pointed _ Mastic and 
Boiled Oil 


wesley Lightning Conductor Works, 
Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


LIFTS & GRANES 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC. 


J. G. CHILDS & Co., Ld. 


HAWTHORN ROAD, 
WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS. 


J. B. JOYCE & CO,, 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 


MAKERS of CLOCKS for nine English Cathedrals 
and hundreds of important Public Buildings ia 
this Country and Abroad. 


Established over Two Centuries. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES—continued. WEST RUNTON—continued. 
ring, kerbing, channelling, flagging, sewering, form- Blyth . R : : ‘ 3 ; ; 2,023 14 0 
a be eine &ec., High “Street, Senghenydd, Caer- Edwards & Co. . ; ; . : : 1,971 2 9 
philly. Mr, A. O. Harpur, surveyor. Howes : : ; ; ; : : 1,851 0 0 
Water Je. ae eh eee oe op meee Neale ere 
Owen J : ; ; , 1,502 19 5 Dixon . : : P ‘ : : : 1,818 13 8 
Davies & Lloyd . ; 4 : ; oie: 0.20 Corbett & Co. . 5 : ‘ j : 1,804 iy 
Collins & Co... <6, a ee er ee Parkinson. |. . . |: \4s) 
Hamilton & Millard . : : L,207- 73.1 Wilson & Co. : : ‘. 1,607 3 9 
Rutter ; : ; ; : ; : SLR Outfall (Contract No. 2). 
Morgan : ; ; : ; F i eee Blvtl 509 14 0 
Wiuuiams, Abertridwr (accepted) . ; 1,164 010 Wilkinson 500 Te 
WEST RUNTON. Spading & Sons . : : : . 496 19 0 
For the following works at West Runton, Norfolk, for the Parkinson : 3 i : ; : 457 0 0 
Erpingham Rural District Council, namely :—For con- Kaye Bros. . ; 5 : ‘ ‘ ; 452 3 0 
struction of a 9-inch diameter iron outfall pipe 600 feet Bardell . : : : ; ; : : 420 0 0 
long on the foreshore ; the erection of two small purifica- Mitchell & Son . : ; : j : 407 15 0 
tion tanks and filters, and the laying of 2,750 yards of Corbett & Co. , > ; , 387 14 6 
9-inch and 7-inch glazed pipes with necessary man- Edwards & Co... é ‘ : ; : 349 16 7 
holes, &c. Mr. A. F. Scott, F.S.I., engineer, Norwich. Howes . 3 5 me Ree , ; ) 349 13 Q 
_Sewer (Contract No. 1). Doulton’s Grouted Joint. oo “4 ie (accent oes: oe He a 
Kaye Bros. ; : : £2,901 ies é 
Spading & Sons. : 5 ; ; ; 2,506 9 7 Dixon : . ‘ hg 297 5 11 
Wilkinson . : : : ; : ; 2,419 0 0 WEST HAM. 
Bardell . . - : , ; . 2,328 0 01} For supply of a motor fire escape and hose tender. Mr 
Brebner & Co. . : ; é : : 2,296 14 0 J. G. Morty, borough engineer. 
Mitchell & Son . : : : 2 : 2,247 0 0 Bayleys ; j ; : . £1,200 0 0 
Edwards & Co, . ee : : : 21057 Garo nia & Oa ee : 320 0 0 
Hoves . : : ; ; : ; 2,141 0 0 Shand, Mason & Co. . , ‘ ‘ : 705 0. 0mm 
Blythe) se ty ee ge eh) me ni Fe BLOTTED Bolle Tele Coz + 2°)! , a 
Neale : ; 5 Slate Bee . : 2,050 0 0 Thorneycroft & Co. . P : : ; 725 0 0 
Dizon .7 0-2 es ed DEO RISA Ti Dennis Bros...” |... saute: nian 
Corbett & Co. . ° : : ; ; 2,028 14 0 Commercial Cars ; : , i , 706 14 0 
Parkinson . ; - ; ; . ' 1,997 0 0 Halleys Industrial Co. . : : ; : 695 0 0 
Witson & Co., Wendling (accepted) : 1,627 3 9 Merryweather & Sons . : : 654.50 
Ordinary Joint. Lioyp & Pratster, Wood Green (accepted) 634 0 0 
Kaye Bros. : : F ‘ E : 2,819 3 0 
Spading & Sons. : : : , 5 2,428 9 7 
Bardell : : d ste ; 3 2,100) 0 Mr. Raymonp G. H. Crements, chief engineer’s assistant, 
Wilkinson . , ; ; : ; : 2,204 0 0 | Edinburgh, is reeommended by the works committee to the 
Brebner & Co. . s : ; : ‘ 2,089 15 0 | vacancy of deputy borough surveyor, Brighton. 
Sah ‘- .. By Speciay AprointMENT 
SiCagilola arpie 
S }: ’ An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi: is nota 
R surface decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in 


some of their most elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 
1750. It has been manufactured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most 
important buildings in the Kingdom. 


SPECIALITE for surrounding Iron or Brick Cores. 


These being fixed in the ordinary course of construc- 
tion the ScAGLIOLA can afterwards be fixed round 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


Prize Medals, 
1851 & 1862. 


COLUMNS, 
PILASTERS, 
WALL-LINING, DADOS, 
and all forms of INTERNAL DECORATION, 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


RECENT WORKS: 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey, F.C. Columns. Waldorf Hotel. Columns and Pilasters. : « 
baa aoe E. W. Mountford, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Columns and Pilasters. Central Library, Islington. Columns. 
Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.I.B.A. Henry T. Hare, Esa., F.R.1.B.A. 


King’s Theatre, Southsea. Proscenium Border, Piers, Architraves, &c. Palace Kapurthala. Columns and Pilasters, x 3 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 
3 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Wall-lining, Dado, &c. Leigh Town Hall. Columns and Pilasters. 
Messrs. Ellwood & Sledmere J. C. Prestwich, Esa. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, Ltd., 
LINHOPE STREET, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone: No. 4054 Paddington. Telegrams: “ Grasp, London.” 
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out of 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOWER, CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, BALHAM HILL, 8.W. 


EYWOOD HALL.—THE COURT—THE PORCH. 


VILLA AT WHITCHURCH, NEAR PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


VILLA AT NORTH STOKE, OXON. 
[ee ae 


NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALLINGTON.—EXTERIOR—INTERIOR. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Surrey county education committee have decided to 
erect a secondary school for girls at Whyteleafe. 

Tas Hove Town Council have decided to expend upwards 
of 6,0001. in an extension of the Borough Sanatorium. 


A xuw hotel providing nearly 400 bedrooms is about to 
be erected in Claremont Park, North Shore, Blackpool. 


A new infant school to accommodate 300 is to be erected 
in connection with the Bilton school, Harrogate. 

Tue Exmouth Urban District Council have a water 
scheme under consideration which is estimated at 38,0001. 

_ Tue tender of Messrs. W. E. Samuel & Son for the erec- 
tion of a Church House at Wrexham has been accepted at 
3, 7201. 

Tue Knaresborough Urban Council have applied for 
permission to erect new offices from plans by Mr. T. Cart- 
ledge, the surveyor, at a total cost of 35,0000. 

Tur Local Government Board have insisted that the 
offices of inspector of nuisances and city surveyor shall no 
longer be held by one official of the Truro City Council. 


Mr. G. H. Strurt, chairman of the Derbyshire County 


Mr. F. Rrcwarps, of Torrington, has been selected 
forty applicants for the post of surveyor to the Calstock 
District Council. 

Tup Buckhaven Parish Council, N.B., have approved the 
plans for their new offices in College Street, prepared by 
Mr. G. C. Campbell. The cost is estimated at 2,500. 

Tue Southgate (Middlesex) District Council have de- 
cided to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 6,0001. for an extension to the isolation hospital. 

A SUPPLEMENTAL storm-water sewerage system has become 
necessary at Eastbourne owing to the development of new 
residential districts. <A comprehensive scheme at an. esti- 
mated cost of about 60,0000. is before the Town Council. 

Tur Middlesex County Council has authorised tenders to 
be obtained for the erection at New Southgate, N., of a 
county school at an estimated cost of 13,700I. A manual 
training and cooking centre will be attached. 

A rewarp of 51. is being offered for information of Mr. 
F. H. Reed, architect, of Kent Lodge, Curzon Road, Wey- 
bridge, and Jolin Street, Adelphi, who has been missing 
since November 24. 

Tur Dundee University College Council have made a 
remit to the works committee instructing them to take steps 
to prepare plans and specifications for the new mechanical 
and engineering laboratory. 

Tur tender of Davidson & Miller, amounting to 
22,1321. 19s. 9d.; for new schools to be erected at Benwell, 
Newcastle, has been accepted subject to the approval of the 
City Council. 

Mr. Weiines THOMAS, F.R.I.B.A., county surveyor, 
has, in conjunction’ with the Urban District Council sur- 
veyor, prepared a scheme for the erection of a pavilion in 
the recreation ground, Llandrindod Wells. . 


Council, has given 20,0001. for the erection of a higher grade 


school, pupil teachers’ centre and baths, at Belper. 


Tur Association of W ater 


Tur West Bromwich 


for extension at the secondary schools to cost 


HIGHEST t 
CRADE 


ENGINEERING 
FINISH 


Avery 


W: & T. AVERY, 


Engineers announce that 

during the coming year three premiums will be offered for 
, papers, one of the value of 10/. and the other two of 51. each. 
education committee recommend the 
approval of plans prepared by Messrs. Wood & Kendrick 


1,2601. 


Prans for the Caledonian and North British Railway 


Companies’ new station at Arbroath have 
the Town Council, and the works, estimated to cost upwards 


been approved by 


of 50,0001., are to be commenced early in the next year. 
Tus monthly memorandum prepared by the Labour De- 


partment of the 
November was, 


October. 


Board of Trade states that employment in 


on the whole, somewhat better than in 


SPECIAL 
STRENCTH 
FOR 
MOTOR 
TRAFFIC 


*s ** Motor Wagon’’ W zighbridge. 


L 


td., 
eT 


Soho 
Foundry, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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Tue Kingstown Urban Council have agreed to request 
the J,ocal Government Board to sanction a loan of 12,5001. 
for the purpose of erecting dwellings for the very poor. 

'.Mussrg. Witcox & Rarkus, civil engineers, have pre- 
pared amended plans for a sewerage scheme for the North- 
allerton Urban Council. The scheme, which is estimated 
to cost 10,5001., has been adopted, ~ ; 

Tue annual meeting of Dorman, Long & Co. was held at 
Middlesbrough, on Tuesday. The outlook for next year was 
described as hopeful, and a dividend of 4 per cent., free of 
income-tax, was declared. 

A puBLic. meeting at Chichester resolved last week :— 
“That it is advisable to form in Chichester a society which 
shall be in connection with the Sussex Archeological Society, 
and shall bring attention to the local antiquities and works 
of art.in Chichester.”’ 

Govan Town Council have appointed a sub-committee of 
the €lectricity committee to inquire into and report upon the 
extension of the present electrical installation. Two alter- 
native schemes have been drawn up by the burgh electrical 
engineer, one involying an expenditure of 14,000/., and .the 
other 11;0001. 

A new Franciscan Capuchin monastery is to be erected 
at Penmaenmawr, the whole cost of the land and erection of 
which is to be defrayed by a local lady. The contract for the 
erection of the building has been secured by Messrs. Sibeon 
Bros., contractors, of Holywell. 

Tue Institution of Gas Engineers have unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of founding a professorship 
of fuel and gas engineering at Leeds University as a 
memorial to Sir George Livesey, The cost is expected to be 
10,000/.. at least. 

- Tue Government grant towards the Buckie Harbour 
extension works has met with satisfactory approval. The 
new plans have been prepared by Mr. W. T. Douglas, and 
involve an outlay of over 90,0007. on the new docks and piers, 
and adds an extension of 100 feet seaward to the north 
breakwater. 

A SCHEME is under consideration for the acquisition of 
additional land to meet the future sewage requirements of 
Sheffield. The land will be of great value if the Local 


Government Board insist upon second contact beds to the 
present works, for the beds are at gradients obviating dis- 
tribution by pumping. 

THE Board of Education have objected to the plans for 


the extension of the Wimbledon Technical Institute, which — 


is used also as a high school for girls, and they are only 
prepared to give temporary sanction to enable the Surrey 
County and Wimbledon Borough education committee 
reasonable time to carry out a scheme for the erection of a 
permanent school. 


Tue Hammersmith Board of Guardians have decided to . 


postpone for six months the scheme for sinking an artesian 
well in order to obtain water for the supply of the work- 
house and infirmary. Mr. J. C. Platt, the chairman of the 
Board, in moving that,-the scheme be deferred, said that 
the original charges of the Water Board upon them 
amounted to about 7001. per annum, and the Water Board 
had now decided to reduce their charges by 1751. 

Tue London County Council“have authorised the medical 
officer of health, the chief engineer, the superintending 
architect, and the architect (education) to give evidencé 
before the departmental committee on the use of intercept- 
ing traps in house drains, on the understanding that the 
Council is in no way committed as to its future policy in 
the matter. 

Tur Plymouth Borough Council have approved a new 
drainage scheme prepared by the borough surveyor of the 
necessary supplemental works to deal with the surface water 
in Salisbury Road and Mount Gold district, which the main 
drainage works, as carried out, were unable to carry off. 
The committee recommended that the scheme be approved, 
and that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for authority to borrow the sum of 11,500I., the esti- 
mated cost thereof. 


THe Governors of the National Library of Wales, 


Aberystwith, report that four acres of the land purchased 


| by Lord Rendel had been chosen as the site for the new 


library, and the deed of gift had been completed. Six 
architects had decided to compete for the plans of the new 
building, which are to be ready’by March next. The Council 
estimate that two or three years must elapse before the new 
building will be ready. 


OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASE 


bs | Fer Hotels, Hospitals, Mansions, Workhouses, 


Cotton Mills, Warehouses, and Public Buildings 


of any description. — 


THE ONLY SAFE & RELIABLE 
STAIRCASE IN CASE OF FIRE 


MAKERS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STAIRCASES. 


INTERVIEWS AND ADVICE, WITH DRAWINGS 
AND ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Established 1860, 


JOHN HALL & SON 


—— (OLDHAM), LTD. - 
ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 


Tay Sigh 
Telegraphic Address t “TRONFOUNDERS, OLDHAM.” eo 
National Telephone: 161 OLDHAM =" 


a ae a wT 


The .above Illustration. shows Fire Escape Staircase recently erected at 
The’ Fazeley New Mill, Tamworth, for Messrs. William Tolson, Limited. 


Crossbank | St., Oldham. 
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Ar the meeting of the Irchester Parish Council the deed 
| of the gift of the land for the proposed free library was 
presented from Lady Wantage and signed. The plans for 
_ the building were presented by Messrs. Sharman & Archer, 
- of Wellingborough, and passed. It was agreed that building 
operations should be commenced at the earliest opportunity. 

A susB-commitTTre of Cardiff New Intermediate Boys’ 
School committee have received the plans, specifications, 
estimate of cost and the description of the new building 
from the architect. The estimate showed that the new 
main building, together with the boundary walls, &c., would 
cost 12,000/., and the furniture 8501. It was resolved to 
forward the plans and specifications to the Board of Educa- 
tion for approval. 


‘Tue Birmingham Corporation tramways committee re- 
commend that the Board of Trade be asked to sanction the 
borrowing of the following amounts, viz. :—Street widenings, 
35,3531. ; reconstruction of existing tramways, lands, build- 
ings, rolling stock, and electric overhead equipment, 
32,4761. ; Coventry Road and Small Heath lines, 1,2161. ; 
Bristol Road line, 23,0001.—92,0471. 

Tux Coventry City Council are considering an offer made 
by the private owner to sell the two ancient city gates in 
Hales Street and Cook Street, being all that. remain of the 
extensive ramparts that once surrounded the city. These 
fortifications, which were begun in 1355, and took forty 
years to complete, consisted of a wall three miles in circum- 
ference, with thirty-two towers and gates. The citizens kept 
them in good repair until 1662, when they were destroyed by 
the Duke of Northampton and 500 men, acting under instruc- 
tions from Charles IT. 

A suB-COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Town Council recom- 
mend the Council to dispose of the whole of the houses 
erected under the Working Classes Acts subsequent to 1893. 
Some time ago the treasurer’s committee made a similar 
recommendation, but the matter was recommitted with in- 
structions to submit a financial statement. From this 
report it appears that the expense of maintenance amounts 
to one-third-of the whole. The total cost of the acquisition 
of the properties since the 1893 Acts and the erection of new 


ZXTELEPHONE No. 


! houses was 250,725/. 


There have been sold properties. to the 
value of 37,7001. vd . 
Tur London County Council are recommended that an 
appeal be made to the High Court from the decision, re- 
ported in our issue of December 4, of the magistrate, with 
reference to the jurisdiction of district surveyors under the 
London Building Act, 1894, over the Council’s school build- 
ings; and that the solicitor do take all necessary steps in 
connection therewith; It will be remembered that the 
magistrate held that the Council were not exempt from the 
obligation of the statutory notice of their intention to erect 
a school in Putney. 


Tus Carpenters’ Company, in view of the decadence of 
apprenticeships, has decided to give in its hall a series of 
lectures on preliminary design in the constructive arts, in 
accordance with its ancient traditions for the advancement 
of the best work in the arts connected with building. Admis- 
sion will be free by ticket. The lectures will last about 
three-quarters of an hour, and at the close questions on them 
may be asked. At the end of the course prizes will be offered 
to those who have attended not less than eight lectures. 
Between January and April next the following gentlemen 
will give lectures on the various arts connected with build- 
ing :—Messrs. Weir Schultz, Guy Dawber, Romney Green, 
Troup, Voysey, Baillie Scott, Spooner, Laurence Turner, 
and Starkie Gardner. Tickets of admission to the lectures 
can be obtained from Mr. J. H. Freeman, clerk, Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, E.C, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Unver the direction of Mr. H. Leete, county surveyor, 
Huntingdon, the ‘‘ Boyle’’ system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
applied to the Ponders Bridge school, Huntingdon. 


Messrs. Bruce, Peestes & Co., Lrp., announce that the 
company has been successfully reconstructed, and is actively 
engaged in the manufacture of all the different classes of 
electrical machinery with which its name has for so long 
been associated. The business has been conducted’ without 
interruption, and as its control is now in the hands of an 


4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


Architectural Photographers 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, &e. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


ENDELLINE 


Sole Makers—Thos. Parsons & Sons, 8 Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 
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“MODERN BUILDING SPECIALITIES. 


~ (FIRST FLOOR.) 


IS THE FINEST WHITE 
= ENAMEL MADE — 


8-18 feet in length, 4 feet wide. 


0 ARD For CEILINGS and WALLS. 
INTERIOR: USE ONLY. i 


QUICKER, BETTER, AND CHEAPER THAN LATH AND PLASTER. _. 
CAN BE PAPERED, PAINTED, AND DISTEMPERED AS SOON AS FIXED. 


ALSO 


E.T. ASBESTOS SLABS, 8 by 4 feet, Fire and Damp Proof. 
E.T. ASBESTOS TILES, diagonal fixing. 
VENEERED PANELS in Oak, Walnut, &c., for Dadoes. 


- 


For Samples and Particulars apply: 


MACHIN & KOENIG, 17 & 18 Roscoe Street, London, E.C. 


LAMINATED WATERPROOF PANELS for Painting. 


iE 
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entirely new and influential board of directors it is believed 
that the success of the business is assured. The new board 
consists of Messrs.. A. W. Tait, M. B. Mountain, C. J. 
Shiells, Alex. Mackenzie, Chas. H. M’Euen, and F. E. 
Andrews. The company owns the sole manufacturing rights 
in Great Britain and the Colonies of the ‘“‘ Motor Converter.”’ 


THE DESIGN OF HOUSE-HEATING APPARATUS. 
Despite the many millions of tons of coal annually used 
for purposes of domestic heating it is an unfortunate fact 
that much of the apparatus in which this huge quantity is 
burned is rather crude and inefficient. For a rough guess, 
says the Engineering Record, at least a quarter of the fuel 
escapes unburned, that is, about this proportion of the total 
thermal value of the fuel is recoverable in the ashes. Of 
the rest only a moderate amount is actually utilised for the 
purposes intended. Benjamin Franklin made a long step 
forward when he introduced his famous stove in lieu of the 
terrible wasteful fire-places of his day, but there is still 
room for other Franklins in the design offices of manufac- 
turers of the cheap heating apparatus. In general repute 
the ayerage hot-air furnace is not only wasteful but ‘‘des- 
perately wicked and deceitful above all things,’’ and the 
hot-water and steam heaters are near disputing its bad pre- 
eminence. . Now considering the success that has attended 
the careful study of conditions in ordinary steam generation 
and the merits of high-grade house-heating apparatus, one 
can safely say that the wastes in domestic heating can be 
very largely reduced, and in the interest of the householder, 
and of the coal supply as well, effective improvements in 
ordinary apparatus ought to be put in practice. Obviously 
the conditions ‘of heat utilisation’in domestic apparatus are 
‘quite similar to thése found in general, yet the differences 
are significant and worthy of study. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous difference is the primary 
requirement in domestic heating that the apparatus shall 
run continuously. with a minimum of attention. This 
implied condition of infrequent firing seems to be the chief 
stumbling block in furnace design. An ordinary boiler used 
in a. power plant is planned with reference to steady firing, 


with reserve capacity for forcing if necessary. A domestic 
furnace, of whatever kind, must be able to work efficiently 
when running practically banked for hours at a time, and 
still must have capacity for forcing without continuous 
attention. It must have more reserve capacity than the 
boilers in an electric light plant, with the special additional 
requirement of very economical working at light loads. It 
is in operation, say, 3,000 to 4,000 hours per year in the 
climate of the northern United States, and during 80 per 
cent. of this time it is running perhaps at only two or 
three-tenths of its full required capacity, which must never- 
theless be reached without the necessity of frequent atten- 
tion. It should be able to burn efficiently as low as 5 Ib. 
of small-size coal per hour, as well as half a dozen times 
this amount at a pinch of extreme cold. Clearly the 
problem is not as easy as it looks at first glance, and one 


cannot altogether wonder at the bad results often obtained. — 
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The call for full capacity without regular attention at short 


intervals is probably the most troublesome condition to 
meet, since it hinders the employment of the small grate 
surface that would otherwise be desirable. To burn a con- 
siderable amount of fuel with very low draft implies a large 
grate surface, which is extremely troublesome when trying 
to burn a small amount economically. To avoid this trouble 
has proved very difficult, and the commonest method “of 
dodging around it, by using two independent furnaces, is 
often very unsatisfactory in its results. With two hot-air 
furnaces it is no easy task to deliver heat uniformly to all 
the flues while using only one, and the other alternative 
requires a duplication of flues that is most objectionable. In - 
fact, all the duplex schemes are troublesome unless one is 


‘working on a scale larger than is usual in residence heating. 


Indirect heating, whether from hot water or steam, is 
difficult on a small scale. “When the system is large enough 
to justify the distribution of air from a power blower, all 
can be made to go well. In small plants, however, where 
one has to depend on natural draft, the result is apt to 
be very unequal heating and a most exasperating degree of 
dependence upon wind and weather. The ‘trouble from the 
very variable draft of a low chimney, too, is ever present 
whatever the form of the heating. Hot-water heating, very 
desirable on account of its thermal stability due to the great 


KINNEAR SHUTTERS AS FIRE-DOORS 


in Party-wall Openings. 


NEARLY 500 KINNEAR SHUTTERS (more than half being about 

12 ft. x 12 ft.), having been approved and passed by the London County 

Council, are now being supplied to the new SELFRIDGE BUILDING, 
Oxford Street. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 
19, 20 & 21, Tower Street, Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


for domestic purposes, with little or no smoke. 
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heat capacity of the water, is difficult to force and steam 
is hard to run low, so Fate catches one coming and going. 
The heating surfaces, too, in domestic steam and hot-water 
equipments are generally rather hard to get at for cleaning, 
so that they: are commonly much less effective than they 
ought to be. The whole problem, whatever the particular 
method of distributing the heat, therefore turns upon proper 
firebox design. Incidentally this should take into account 
the economic use of cheap fuel. At present the common 
fuel is anthracite, the price of which has steadily risen 
until to-day it is nearly double that of good steam coal of 
nearly equivalent thermal value. With a properly designed 
funrace, steam coal can be made to give good results in our 
domestic heating. It requires, to be sure, somewhat different 
management from anthracite, but it is a fuel entirely suit- 


-able for domestic use provided the apparatus is built for it 


and handled accordingly. Both furnace flues and chimney 
must be susceptible of reasonably easy cleaning, and there 
must be a material difference in the design of both the grate 
and the firebox. 

Yet why should one not burn coal at $3 or $3.50 a ton 
instead of at $6 to $7 a. ton? The difference in thermal 
value is hardly more than 10 per cent. and the efficiency of 
utilisation ought to be quite as great in one case as the other. 
In fact, the soft coal would probably show less combustible 
mixed with the ashes than the anthracite. In some parts of 
the country the soft coal is already freely used and the 
experiments on smokeless combustion at the University of 
Illinois demonstrated that such fuel could be. burned, even 
In order to 
gain this advantage the firebox design has to be modified, 
but to no extraordinary extent, so that there is no good 
reason why it should not be done and cheap fuel brought 
extensively into service. Most of the world, in fact, gots 
along very comfortably without anthracite. 

This main question of improvement then resolves itself 
into better. design of the furnace proper; so as to fit it for 
more reliable and economical working over a wide range of 
output, andswath much greater facility in the use of cheap 
fuel than is'mow common. Of minor inconveniences which 
might be easily remedied there are many. | For instance, 
very few domestic furnaces are so arranged that one can 


easily and effectively use a slicing-bar, which is frequently 
very desirable. Again there are forms of rocking grates in 
which a bit of hard clinker the size of a walnut can s0 lodge 
as to put the furnace out of business until the fire is dumped 
and the obstruction removed. In others there is no stop pro- 
vided for the rocker arm, so that the least, lack of caution 
lands most of the fire in the ashpit. These are, perhaps, 
cheerless reflections of the impending winter, which never- 
theless show a real need of active skill in improving the heat- 
ing of the domiciles in which humanity lives. Those who 
live in steam-heated flats put on superior smiles—but let 
them wait until the all-powerful janitor gets’ drunk and 
lets the fire go out with the temperature “at zero. Then 
will even they join in the call for better planned domestic 
heating apparatus. 


ROTHERHITHE TUNNEL. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers on Tuesday, December 8, Mr. James C. Inglis, Pre- 
sident, in the chair, the paper read was ‘‘ The Rotherhithe 
Tunnel,’ > by Mr. E. H. Tabor, M.Inst.C.E. This tunnel, 
which has been constructed by the London County Council, 
crosses the river Thames between Rotherhithe and Shadwell. 
The total length, including approaches, is 6,883 feet, or 
1.3 mile. A roadway, 16 ‘feet in width, and two footways 
are provided. The tunnel proper is lined with cast iron and 
is 30 feet in diameter outside and 27 feet clear inside. There 
are four shafts of 50 feet internal diameter—one on each 
bank of the river and one at the end of thé cast-iron lined 
tuniel on each side. The length.of the subaqueous portion 
is 1,535 feet, the river being crossed obliquely. The least 
thickness of cover under the river is 8 feet. The whole of the 
tunnel was constructed by the shield process under com- 
pressed air, a moderate pressure only (10 to 20 lb. per square 
inch) being employed. The work was started in April 1904, 
and the tunnel was opened for traffic on June 12, 1908. The 
tunnel and approaches are first described in detail. Some 
particulars are ‘given of the machinery employed, ad full 
descriptions of the’ shields, air-locks, &., follow. The pro- 
gress made’ with the different: portions of the work is then 
fully dealt with, and the methods of execution adopted by 
the contractors are described. 
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TRAVEL FACILITIES FOR YULETIDE. 
CuristMaAs at home is essentially an English institution, 
with its holly, mistletoe and Yule log, and in these days of 
cheap and comfortable travel the icy blast of winter should 
not deter any who may wish to complete the family circle 
on this festive occasion. We notice that in a worthy spirit 
of enterprise the Great Central Railway Company are cater- 
ing handsomely for the Christmas traffic. Most extensive 
arrangements have been made for the running of express 
trains, with buffet-car accommodation, at cheap fares, from 
Marylebone on Sunday, December 20, Thursday (Christmas 
Eve) and Saturday (Bank Holiday) to over 500 of the prin- 
cipal towns and holiday resorts in the Midlands, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Lincolnshire and the general districts of the 
north. The facilities on the Sunday and Thursday will meet 
the convenience of different sections of travellers. The com- 
partments of the trains represent the acme of comfort. They 
are luxuriously upholstered, well lighted, perfectly venti- 
lated and maintained at a genial temperature without being 
stuffy. Shopkeepers and others whose business will keep 
them in town until late on Christmas Eve will have the 
advantage of suitable night trains to take them for the 
‘“home holiday’’ of the year. Full particulars of these 
arrangements are contained in an A B C excursion pro- 
gramme, which can be obtained free at Marylebone. Station 
or any of the company’s town offices and agencies, or post 
free from Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W., 


The following arrangements have been made by the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway for the Christmas holidays, 
viz. :—Week-end tickets, available by any train (mail and 
boat expresses excepted), will be issued from London on 
December 25 and 26, available for return on December 27, 28 
or 29, to Tunbridge Wells, Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings, 
Canterbury, Whitstable, Herne Bay, Birchington, Westgate, 
Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, “Deak ‘Walmer, 
Dover, Folkestone, Shorneliffe, Hythe, Sandgate and New 
Romney (Littlestone-on-Sea). . On Thursday, December 24, 


a fast late train will be run to Chatham, Sittingbourne, 
Sheerness, Faversham, Whitstable, Herne Bay, Birchington, 
Westgate, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Canterbury, 
Walmer, Deal and Dover, leaving Victoria at 12.30 mid- 
night and Holborn 12.25 midnight, calling at St. Paul’s 
12.27 a.m., Elephant and Castle 12.31 a.m., Brixton 
12.39 a.m., Loughborough Junction 12.38 a.m. and Herne 
Hii 12.45 a. m. A similar train will also be run on Thurs- 
day, December 24, to Chislehurst, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge 
Wells, St. Leonards, Hastings, Ashford, Canterbury, Rams- 
gate, Margate, Folkestone and Dover, leaving Charing Cross 
at- 12.15 midnight, Waterloo 12.17 a.m., “Cannon Street 
12.22 a.m., London Bridge 12.28 a.m. and New Cross at 
12.57 a.m. Cheap tickets at the week-end fares will be 
issued by these trains for stations to which week-end bookings 
are in force. On Christmas Day several extra trains will 
run, but the ordinary services will be as on Sundays. On 
Boxing Day cheap pantomime excursions will be run from 
the principal stations to London, returning about midnight. 
Frequent trains will be run from Victoria, Holborn and 
Ludgate Hill to the Crystal Palace (high level station) and 
vice versa. During the holidays several trains will be with- 
drawn or altered. The Continental arrangements are as 
follows :—Cheap return tickets will be issued from London 
to Marseilles, Hyeéres, Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone and other stations on the French Riviera, vid 
Dover and Calais, leaving Holborn Viaduct station at 
1l\a.m. on December 23. Cheap excursions will be run from 
London to Paris, vid Dover-Calais and Folkestone-Boulogne, 


on December 21, 22, 23 and 24 ; also from London to Brussels, - 


vid Dover- Calais, Folkestone- Boulogne and Dover-Ostend, on 
December 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 inclusive. Cheap tickets 
will be issued to Boulogne on December 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
and 26.. Cheap tickets will also be issued to Calais and 
Ostend. Special first and second class services for Switzer- 
land (winter sports) will leave London, vid Dover, Calais, 
Laon and Bale, at 11 a.m. on December 21, 22 and 23, and 
at 9 p.m. on December 23. For golfing at Le Touquet (in the 
North of France) special arrangements have been made. 
Full particulars as to times of trains, alterations in train 
services, &c., will be found in the holiday programme and 
special train service supplement. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CLAY 
| INVESTIGATION. 


Aw investigation of clays and clay products needed in 
Government work is to be, according to the National Con- 
tractor, undertaken at once by the United States Geological 
Survey, Technologic Branch, A Ceramic section has been 
ereated with A. V. Bleininger, of Champaign, Illinois, as 
ceramic chemist. tic 

This is an important extension of the structural materials 
investigations which have been carried on for several years 
with a view to determining the nature and extent of the 
materials belonging to or available for use in the building 
and construction work of the Federal Government, and how 
these materials may be used most efficiently. 

With the growing scarcity of timber and the consequent 
increase in price, Federal officials in charge of the construc- 
tion work, which now amounts to $40,000,000 annually, 
have been looking about for desirable substitutes, such as 
clay products and concrete. The enormous fire losses of the 
country have also been an incentive in this direction, the 
Federal engineers realising more than ever before the need 
for more definite knowledge concerning the fire-resisting pro- 

rties of structural materials. : 
' All this has led the Government to take up a general 
investigation of the clays and clay products. 

It is believed that the coming tests, though conducted to 
meet the needs of the Government, will be of great value to 
the engineering profession and the general public. This con- 
struction work of the Government 1s being done under so 
many different conditions and requires so great a variety of 
materials, that the problems which the Government needs to 
have solved for its own purposes can hardly fail to be broad 
enough to cover a large share of the needs of the engineering 
profession, for State and municipal governments, and for 
the general public. 


‘The importance of the clay industry is seen when it is 


realised that the value of such in 1907 was $149,697,000, a 
gain of 14 per cent. over the previous year. ; 
Mr. Bleininger, the ceramic chemist, in speaking of the 
plans for the work of his section said':—“ First, it is 
intended that it should do the testing of clay products, such 
as common and pressed brick, paving brick, hollow tiles and 
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conduits, sewer-pipe, fireproofing, terra cotta, enamelled 
bricks and glazed tiles, floor and roofing tiles, fire brick, 
electric porcelain insulators and other structural goods sub- 
mitted for this purpose by the construction bureaus of the 
Government. Though standard tests of most of the above 
materials do not exist as yet, the work of the division would 
tend to fix and unify the methods of testing of the burnt- 
clay products, thus insuring the highest quality of ware 
obtainable in the industry for the construction work of the 
Government. It is in no way intended that the testing be 
done arbitrarily without due regard to the just claims of the 
manufacturers, but it is proposed to aim for results bene- 
ficial to both the Government and the conscientious manu-_ 
facturer. 

“The second part of the activity of the new section is to’ 
consist in evolving standard tests of clays for the purpose of 
determining the use to which they ‘are best suited, thus. 
assisting in the development of the clay resources of the 
country and avoiding the great money losses caused by ill- 
advised investments in low-grade clay properties. This field 
is an extremely important one and was urged upon the 
United States Geological Survey by the American Ceramic 
Society and the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
the two leading organisations devoting their attention to 
these lines. Until the proper methods are devised, clay- 
testing will continue to be an empirical procedure depending 
upon individual experience and judgment which are 
deceived only too frequently. ° An examination of many 
failures of new ceramic enterprises may frequently be 
traced back to mistakes made in the selection of a clay 
deposit. 

“ Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless ‘true; that we 
do not fully understand such familiar properties like the 
plasticity of clay, and no satisfactory method for determin- 
ing the varying degrees of plasticity is‘ known. Similarly, 
the nature of the various grades of clays, from the kaolins of 
North Carolina ‘and Georgia to the paving brick shales of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois is not clearly understood, and 
the settling of these questions would mean the explorations 
of deposits representing enormcus | economic values. The 
problem of differentiating between shales suitable for paying 
brick and those unsuitable for this purpose is agitating many 
manufacturers. 
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“The standardisation of clay: testing is proposed to be 
carried: on in co-operation with the English and German 
investigations, so that finally international standards may 
be adopted. 

“The third class of work to be entered upon deals rath 
the general manufacturing problems, the solution of which 
would mean the elimination of much loss or would lead to 
greater efficiency and perfection. There might be mentioned 
the important question of ‘white wash,’ or efflorescence, 
appearing on brick walls, a difficulty causing serious annoy- 
ance and ‘loss to manufacturers and users of bricks by 
marring the beaaty of many structures. Of other problems 
there might be mentioned the proper heat treatment of 
paving-brick clays, the drying of tender clays, the burning 
of clay wares in the continuous kilns, the reduction of heat 
losses in burning, the adaptation of kilns to the use of low- 
grade fuels, the proper preparation of hard shales for plastic 
moulding, the proper structure of fire-brick and tiles for 
different uses, the elimination of injurious structure in ware 
made by the augur machine, the best physical structure of 
fire-proofing, and many more. 

“In all of these investigations the Survey will consult 
with an advisory committee composed of a number of leading 
clay-ware manufacturers and technologists, so that the needs 
of the industries will be served in the best manner. 

‘“ The ceramic laboratory of the Technologic Branch will 
begin work at once on three investigations, of which the 
first deals with the testing of burnt-clay products. It is 
intended to: study the relation between the true crushing 


strength of commercial bricks and their porosity, the object, 


being the establishing of a’ technical definition fora good 
puilding brick, thus enabling engineers and builders to reject 
poor materials and encouraging the manufacturers of well- 
made and burnt bricks. Although many hundred erushing- 
strength results of brick have been published, it is a fact 
known to those familiar with the testing of bricks that the 
tests as usually carried out are subject to grave experimental 
errors. It is proposed to eliminate these by adopting a 


standard test-piece in which the proper ratio of the dimen-. 


sions is maintained. By making the standard pieces on the 
Same machine and under the same conditions as the bricks 
a factor should be obtained between the crushing strength of 


wood-destroying insects, including the white ant on shore 


and the. teredo in ‘sea water. . Rats. will 


enaw wood. which has been: treated with 
ANTHROL. 
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application. 


CoA 


the standard blocks and the bricks which would’ lead to the 
calculation of the correct crushing strength of the bricks, 


At the same time the crushing strengths are to be correlated — 
with the porosity obtained from the true and the apparent. 
specific gravities of the specimens for each of the three pro- 
cesses of brick-making, the soft, the stiff, and the dry clay — 
It is expected to do this work at, a number of the 
In this manner it is hoped that 


methods. 
brick centres of the country. 
the lowest permissible strength of a good commercial brick 


willbe clearly established and the uncertainty now a r 


removed. 


“The second investigation is intended to begin the study 


of the clay-testing methods, and the fundamental property 


of plasticity is to be attacked from a new standpoint with, — 
the hope of working out a practical rapid method for the ~ 
| discrimination between the different clays with reference to 


their working quality and general plasticity. The method 
depends upon the absorption of some complex organic sub- 
stance in solution and the determination of the amount 
absorbed by the clays, using calorimetric methods. 


“The third investigation deals with the. study of the. 


difficulty of drying clays found in many places, especially 
in the Western States of the type of the ‘joint’ clays. 
These clays cause such great losses on drying that their use 
has been abandoned -in many instances. It is proposed to 
treat these materials in a commercially feasible manner so 
that they will become available for industrial purposes. 
This work assumes some importance, since frequently these 


clays joccur in localities devoid. of other workable cha ; 
deposits and lacking timber resources.’ 


Mr. ALFRED LyTTELToN, speaking at Bristol.on Saturday i 


on the housing question and a scheme for garden city 
suburbs, foretold, as a member of the Opposition, that what- 
ever happened to Mr. Burns’s scheme of housing and town 
planning next year, the Unionists would support that part 
which enabled a central authority to relax and make elastic 
the by-laws that imposed a heavy burden on garden suburbs 
and their tenants..:,Poor people, he said, lived in the main 


on dear land worth in centres 3, 0007. PER, acre, while the 


rich lived on cheaper land. 
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dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers, All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The authors of signed articles and papers ead in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for theur contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. | 


KF 


REPLY TO CORRESPONDENT, 

J. J. (Brixton).—We hardly think ‘you are correct in 

your contention, and would advise you to compromise, as 
your question is one of fact rather than of law.’ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lynton (Devon).—Jan. 30, 1909.—Sketch plans-to scale 
and skétch designs, with approximate cost’ for Wesleyan 
church and additional buildings, on land near the town hall. 
Design placed first will be appointed to carry out the work ; 
Qnd premium, 7. 7s.; drd premium, I. 5s. Deposit: 10s., 
returnable to competitors. Plans and further particulars 
from Mr. K. Jutsum, Clarence Terrace, ‘Lynton. 


MrppiesproucH.—For. a library to be erected in Dun- 
ning ‘Road and Grange Road, Kast Middlesbrough: . Pre- 
miums of 501.; 307. and 201. will be given to the authors’ of 
the three designs placed first, second and third by the pro- 
fessional assessor’ who: willbe appointed: by the ‘committee 
to.adjudicate on-the designs. Applications, accompanied by, 
a deposit of 21, 2s., should be made to the Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buidings, Middlesbrough. 


SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 31.—Architects and surveyors practis- 


‘ing within’ a radius of thirty miles of the Sheffield city 


boundaries are hereby invited to submit designs for laying out 
‘the Rivelin Valley Road Estate, belonging to the Corporation. 
Premiums of twenty guineas and ten guineas will be awarded. 
Conditions of the competition, together with contoured plan 
of the estate, may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of 
10s. ‘Mr. William Terrey, general manager, Water Works 


_ Office, Town Hall, Sheffield.: 


a 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Accrincton.—For erection of public baths, laundry, 
boiler house and chimney in St. James Street. Deposit 51. 
Mr. William J. Newton, M.S.A.,.M.1.C.E., .borough en- 
gineer, Town Hall. 

Armury.—Dec. 30.—For slaters’, plumbers’ and painters’ 
work in eight houses at Armley, Leeds. Mr. John A. 
Webster, architect, 2 Basinghall Square, Basinghall Street, 


Leeds. 

BILBROUGH. ‘eteg 31.—For altering premises and school 

yard at Bilbrough provided school, near York. Mr. F. 

Parker, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Selby. 

Brsuor AucKLAND.—Jan. 20.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to workhouse. Deposit 51. Mr. F. H. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Bishop Auckland. 

Bramiry.—Dec. 31.—For removal of temporary school 
from Thrybergh to Bramley, near Rotherham. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Hdwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


BrovueuTon.—Dec. 28.—For erection of a Council school 


for 180 children at Broughton. Deposit 2]. 2s. Mr. W. I. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
DarrmovutH.—Jan. 2.—For construction of retaining 


wall, steps, filling-in to basements of old buildings and other 
works at Southtown. Mr. Thos. W. Joyce, borough’ sur- 
veyor. 

FoaeatHorPre.—Dec. 31.—For (1) erection of a Council 
school and teacher’s house at~Foggathorpe; (2) additions 
and alterations to Council school at Thwing; (3) additions 
and alterations to Council school, Walkington; (4) addi- 
tions to Council school, Withernsea (infants’ department). 
The Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 


Hratine.—Jan. 14.—For elementary school and teacher’s 
house at Healing. Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


Heniry-on-Tuames.—Dec. 28.—For erection of receiving 
wards, mortuary, and remodelling part of workhouse. 
Deposit 21. Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, architects, 
164 Friar Street, Reading. 


‘Little Hulton, 
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Hexuam (NorrHuMBERLAND).—Jan. 6.—For erecting a 
secondary school. Deposit 21. 2s. by December 12, to Mr. C. 
Wiuiums, secretary, The Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Inrorp.—Jan. 16.—For erection of caretaker’s house at 
South Park school, Water Lane. Deposit 21..2s. Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

Tretanp.—Jan. 8.—For erection of schoolhouse at 
Murlog, parish of Clonleigh. Rev. John Doherty, P.P., the 
Parochial House, Strabane. 

Lincorn.—Jan. 7.—For construction of brick tower 
106 feet high to T. W. L., to support a spherical bottomed 
steel tank containing 300,000 gallons of water, and sub- 
sidiary works at Westgate. Deposit 51. 5s. Mr. Neil McK. 
Barron, waterworks engineer, Bank Street, Lincoln. 

Litttz Coates.—Jan. 14.—For building elementary 
school at. Little Coates, for the Lindsey County Council. 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank 
Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

Litttz Hutton.—Jan. 5.—For erection of central pre- 
mises at junction of Clegg’s Lane and Manchester Road, 
near Bolton. Deposit 11. Mr. J. T. Prof- 
fitt, architect and surveyor, 9 Longley Road, Walkden. 

Liverpoot.—Dec. 29.—-For taking off and removing roofs 
over swimming-baths and for the construction of new roofs 
thereon at Margaret Street Public Baths. Deposit 11. 1s. 
MrveW. R. Court, the engineer and chief superivene a 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 30.—For additional lavatory accommoda- 
tion at the workhouse in Prince’s Road, Kennington Road, 
S.E. Mr. James L. Goldspink, clerk, Brook Street, Ken+ 
nington Road, S.E. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 6.—For provision of subway between new — 


administrative block and payilion ‘‘D”’ of the infirmary, 
High Street, Homerton, N.E. Deposit 1l. 1s. Mr. Frank 
R. Coles, clerk, Sidney Road, Homerton. 

Lone EKaton.—Jan. 9.—For erection. of Council schools 
at Long Eaton, Derbyshire, to accommodate 960 children in 
three blocks for boys, girls and infants, with cookery and 
manual instruction rooms. Deposit 11. 1s. Mr. George H. 
Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., architect to the committee, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 


PATENTED. 


- MACDALEN ROAD, 


- wensum streer, NORWICH, 


London Showrooms : 16 Hatton Garden, E.G. 


et eet, 


FALDO’S ASPHALT ES 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brun k, S 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Groat Breanne 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassin de Seyssel. — 


W. LOHR, Engineer, 


IRON AND 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS. 


‘€ 


| ee 
F 


Messrs. David Rowell have been entrusted with the erection of 
IRON AND STEEL BUILDINGS of all kinds in many different parts of 
the world, and the experience thus gained enables them to carry 
out contracts in the most expeditious and economical manner. 


Those interested are invited to write for List A, or ask 
yfor a representative to call and take. instructions. 


DAVID ROWELL & CO., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


a eee 


Telephone: 
TATL, Wall, 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhitha, Telephone waig 


nana, fe PPAR 


PATENT insection SYSTEM or MILD STEAM HEATIN 


HOT WATER, | STEAM, Al AND HOT. AIR HEATING 


HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES, VENTILATING, DRYING, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. 
PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEMES FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL INSTALLATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION 


27 & 28 KING WILLIAM ad LONDON, E. C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


~ Liverpoon.—Dee. 29.—For removing roofs and construc- ScorLanp._—Dec. 30.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
tion of new roofs at Margaret Street Public Baths. De- | plaster and plumber works of new dwelling-house, &c., for 
posit 11. 1s. The Engineer and Chief Superintendent, Muni- | the farm of Wellheads, near Dyce. Mr. William Rankine, 


cipal Offices. factor, Bucksburn, N.B. 
LyMincTon.—Dec. 28.—For erection of a new Council Uswortu.—Jan. 6.—For erection of fifty workmen’s 
school for 158 children at Lymington. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. | dwell‘ngs at Usworth, in rural district of Chester-le-Street, 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, architects, 51 Fawcett 
Maccipsrieip.—Jan. 4.—For alterations to infirm wards | Street, Sunderland. 
of workhouse. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, Wi ciate Dec: 28.-For erection of infirmary at the 
19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. ; workhouse, Llwynypia, Rhondda. Deposit 31. 3s. Messrs. 
x es ecahro an. 18.—For eats of two detached | A, O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 
blocks for forty-three patients each, at arkside Asylum, Wates.—Dec. 28.—For erection of seventeen houses on 
Macclesfield. Deposit 11. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., | \aindee Road, Cwmfelinfach, Mon. Mr. John W. Aldiss, 
county architect, Chester. ; M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Newbridge, Mon. 
Morperu.—Jan. 12.—For erecting Council school to Ww ‘ j 7_¥ oe fhe snamdal ine 
accommodate 520 scholars at Morpeth, Northumberland. vA fee tate et Watt d re Bie ‘o dg The Cpant 
Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, The Moot Hall, Surveyors Office Bune Ce eo . y 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Wiurrpy.—Dec. 31.—For alterations and additions to end 


Norra Surevps.—Jan. 5.—For pulling down existing | jjock of tenements in middle yard of Seamen's Hospital, 


buildings on Union Quay and erecting stores, offices and con- | @hyrch Street, and other small works at the hospital. Mr. 
yeniences. Deposit 21. 2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough | pFaward H Gorales, A.R.LB.A., 5 Flowergate, Whitby 
J e I CO S, +i oie . *) 5 ) . 


surveyor. ca 
PrrersFisLp.—Jan. 2.—For erection of classroom for WitiesporoucH (Kenr).—Dec. 28.—For taking down 


sixty children at Petersfield, Hants. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. and rebuilding of rock wall. Mr. T. W. Pullen, surveyor, 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. | Kennington, Kent. eae 
Rapcetrrre (Lancs).—For alterations to house and shop | WrexuamM.—Dec. 28.—For erection of shelter, conveni- 
in Bridgefield Street. All trades in one tender. Mr. J. H. | ence and other works at William Jones ‘Recreation Ground, 
‘Crompton, 94 Bridgefield Street, Radcliffe. Rhosddu. Mr. John England, borough engineer, Willow 
RIcHMOND (Surrey).—Jan. 4.—For erection of a con- Road, Wrexham. 
venience (for women) in Old Deer Park Recreation Ground. ; 
Deposit 11. 1s. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rich- Tun West Riding Rivers Board have been informed that 
mond, — the Bradford Corporation had submitted to the Local 
RornerHam.—Dec. 31.—For erection ‘of mission church | Government Board an amended scheme for conveying the 
in Westgate. Mr. James E. Knight, architect, 33 College | sewage of the city across Aire Valley. It was resolved that 
Street, Rotherham. the Corporation be asked to inform the Rivers Board by 
Sarispury.—Jan. 8.—For construction of brick-built | February 11 next whether the sanction of the Local Govern- 
water tower and tank and works on the Bishops Down | ment Board to their scheme had been obtained, and, ‘if so, 


Estate, for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. | what progress had been made towards carrying out the 
Deposit 21. 2s. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, MM.I.C.E., | necessary work. It was decided also to request the Leds 
29 Market Place, Salisbury. | Corporation to use their best endeavours to expedite any 

SratNLAND.—Jan. 5.—For erection of nine houses at proceedings which may be necessary to enable them to acquire 
Stainland. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, | land for the scheme of sewage purification authorised by 
nord Street Chambers, Halifax. the Leeds Corporation Act, 1908. 


“ELECTRIC [Trsocase Glazed — 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS RED CYPRESS.) Bricks. 


= ~ pi. A SUPERIOR, MODERATE PRICED 


a : . 
il WOOD, IDEAL FOR JOINERY WORK, The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


— HIGH-CLASS FINISH, &c. ——— 


iT ‘EXCELS FOR CREENHOUSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


FOR TANKS, VATS, AND TUBS IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans: 
AGENTS: 
CuurcHimn & Sim for London, East Coast and 


* South of Bristol Channel. 
FINEST “‘HYDRO” MADE. gmita & TyRER for Liverpool, North of Bristol 


Channel, Midlands and Ireland. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, WrigHt, GRAHAM & Co. for Scotland. 


Apply to Agents for Booklet, Samples. and Prices. 
niente nese 


Pe re er cet Sa 
cen 


é i 
SX  \ 


te keep out. Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


i is essential, and the best results are obtained. 
from the material and workmanship of the 


‘French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, S 
. j EC. 


5 Laurence Pountney nill,Cannon St 


“Cat’s Eye Glass” 


Registered Mark 


as 


ae 


—_—_ MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. _ 


' ite o 6 THRE. «70 » < The 
t Pel. No. 2588 Paddington. Tel. Ad.: “ Pavissemus,”’ London. British Traders’ Association. BEST GLASS 
i For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. or 
WM. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO. Hondas “CORFIELD & CRIPWELL, 1 oes 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

& LAVA ASPHALTES, 
HORMEAD RD., HARROW RD., W. 
Asphalters to a Government, The Admiralty, 


419 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C.; 
12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A subscription of £1 1s. per annum entitles’ the Member, to 
10 Status Reports, to thesCollection of 10 Accounts ‘in Englaird 
and Wales, free of Comniission, and to any registered informa. 
tion’on the books. Continuous’ Reports-a Speciality. Weekly’ }’ 
ar Office, &c., &e Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 


Horizontal, Vertical Damp Course, Floors, STATUS’ INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
Roofs, Paths, or any other Asphalting Work. § wivegrigaTIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS. 


_—— 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely . Wind Proof, Cannot Strip in the most, exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also. Ridges, Finials, &O, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only, Meaal,. Vienna,-1873.- ..suus-s.0silver-Medal,, Raris,-18%5.. : 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


DOOR PANELS ° 
‘WINDOW SCREENS 
/FANLIGHTS 

&e, &e. &e, 


{ 
BRILLIANT 
NIGHT AND DAY 


ENTIRELY NEW 


Send for 
Samples 


LOouiswesny 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS CO., 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT ~~ 
Le sa! 
. BILLERICAY. (ESSEX). — vit sue 
TENDER S. ee ws For the capply and fixing of laundry machinery and, ‘eutinesl 
_ BECCLES. = at the workhotise laundry. Mr. RuiJ. W. LayLanp, 
.For erection of Six cottages. Mr, A. PELLs, F.S.L., archi-'|. © architect, Billericay. ‘oe ot gaeneaiegael 
tect. | ft diy Contract. Noo ly wanes Noe 
King . 97-2 0). Awa 860 OIG arate Tlot & Co...) un 0 O 
Hirdes ; : : : : : ‘ ia : | ca Se ; ; : ; d ‘ ae & G 
Brds.é : : : Ay fie teh ge nM 1s: Gudlij v Co. E : : ; Pa tp a 
pn oe. os tO 0 0} Rae aePerkins |, | oO Om 
Jounson, Beccles (accepted) .  . 953 11 6 Wenham & Waters . . . . |. (Star 
Smith & Paget . : : 3 wire 465. 28 
. Aublef,JHarry & Co. . .. -. ae 
BLE RG: Whitaker . | | 9. 92.90 
For making-up Collington Avenue with tar macadam and GeWhitaker & Co. , , A : . 43010 0 
for other works. Mr. G, Baur, borough surveyor, Bex- Summerscales & Co. . ; ; : ¢ > 412.1038 
hill. Weeds. Tullis” . : : : ‘ , 410 10 0% 
Road Maintenance, &c., Co. . } 1,702.90 Bote Beis er & Hobson . ‘ ; , 2 : 386 12 6 
Constable, Hart & Co. : ‘ F : 1592 4 8 Braithwaite & Son . : z : 385 0 O : 
Tarmac . . . . 1,360 17 3 Goddard, Massey & Wiarneels : ; : 377 15 4 
Carzy, Bexhill (accepted) . : : 4g WOOO NL ane Cherry Tree Machine Co. . 376. 5 0 
Braprorp & Co., High Holborn (accepted) . 575 0 Q 
BIRKENHEAD. For making alterations and additions to the workhouse 
For stables, &c., Palm Grove. Mr. J. W. Ropaer, archi- laundry. Mr. R. J. W. Layzanp, architect, Billericay. 
tect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. Contract No. 2. ' 
Boardman. & Sons 5 : ; -- 7849757, 99) Potter & Son . ‘ i ; ’ J . £502 7 8B 
J. & F, Savage . : : : ‘ a‘ 700 6 6 Hyde & Co. . ' ‘ ‘ Re. ; 584 0 0 
Downham . . . . . . . 583.19 6 Grainger : , ; avy ea ; 55017 9 
Thomas ; : : ; : F i 576 5 9 E. & B. H. Davy . ; ‘ : ‘ F 524 0 0 
Grape . Sppbes 554 17 6 Parren & Son ; : i . oleate 517 3 6 
- GREEN, Liverpool (accepted) a k : 549 0 0 Robinson . : < % 5 aa : : 493 9 2 
Grimwood & Son . » are : é - 446 16> 698 
Rayner . ; : A ; ' : 445 15 3 
CHELMSFORD. Brown . ; , ; ; 2 , 430 0 0 
For ‘erection of a small villa in Hill Road. Mr. R. Maw- Burtwell . ; . ; : : : 424 0 0 
HOOD, architect. Woodward . : : : : ‘ - 420 0 0— 
Fincham ' REO S, , ; : . £449 Q 0 Harris Bros. . 3 d : : t <° 420° 0 0 
Samms . : : , ‘ ; : 420 0 0 Davey . 5 f : ‘ ‘ F : 414 3 8 
Weight : e : : i ; : 409 0 0 Jarvis . ; , é eee 3 : 398 18 9 
Baker & Sons. ST, dopa 0 | Green |, 0g 
Allen & Gowers. ; 38550 0 Finch . ‘ 5 365 11 1 
Moss & Co., Chelmsford (accepted) : , 565 0 0 Pavitt & Sons, Aveley (accepted) i : 286 7 7 


E BATH STONE PIRMS [TD € 


FOR HARDENING 
& PRESERVING 


FAONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 


FARLEIGH EOWA 


| 
i Lonpon “DEPOT 
S. 


BO 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE G GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Fiat? 9 WATERPROOFING, 


HGBRTHAM RK, ‘ 
AND THE PRINCIPAL QUARRIES, | i 
AND. 


HEAD OFFICES -- 


ABBEY oc LIVERPOOL 
G. hays R Westbourne Park YARD, ya% FI. IMPERIAL t Ceugnes. ; 
q 132 Grosvenor Road, zs Ser MANCHEST ; ; 
3 imlica : ee 


TRAFFORD. PARK. 


(@° GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND. RAILWAY OF LONDON, P 
SOLE PROPRIETORS:AND-MANUFACTURERS= 


Dieta JOHN H. FULLER & CoO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. — ; 


He ATING APP AR ATUS * FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. | 
HOT WATER, STEAM and HOT AIR. 
HOT WATER SUPPLY. “HORNET” (Regd.) Rapid Circulation, Low 
SPECIAL TURKISH BATH STOVES. Pressure Hot Water System eae os 


UNIQUE APPARATUS FOR MOTOR HOUSES. A Revolution in Hot Water Heating, Lower hence ‘ 


|. for Boiler not necessary. 
““FURMAN” & “« HORNET ” Sectional Boilers, COMBINED HEATING AND VENTILATION. ae 4 
_ for utmost Fuel Economy. \ 


Plenum and Vacuum Systems. ~ ed 
ScHrMeEs & Estrmatrs FRER. | ESTABLISHED 1848, 


‘ i TELEGRAMS: “ CALORIFICs.”’ TELEPHONE: 241 LEEDs. 
=. Beatrimtetrdiesh Ss Co. sabcbeck Engineers, set S Bull St., Leeds. © 


SUPPL MEN 


2 25, 1908.] THE ARCHITECT CONTRACT REPORTER. 11 


| Sagres ~~ COLCHESTER. : - BAST GRINSTEAD. 
: Has the erection of the Colchester Royal Grammar School, 


'Qolchester:: | Messrs,’ JsTui Nawman, ‘Jcqtns.é-Rounn, For north end drainage, for the: Urban District Council. 


ay “architects. Quantities by: Mr. Be aor Shae Contract No. 1. —Cast- trom pipes (per ton delivered). 
Parkington & Son 6%. | 8OTUN Stn eoos 0 07} hdoge bh ain't 25 oy: epoca. 
hecoaniek & Son § SAAS ‘ 9498 0 0 ; Cochrane its (lomo . . £6 "OS 0, “£10 0 0 
° Parren & Son . : ; Py Se S05 9,400.0 0. Birtley Iron Co. . : : ‘ 518 6 10 0 0 
“Symes : E : ; ; ; 9,397.0 0 Peattie ; Gal fae OM tO ch 5 O 
~ Johnson & Co. . . . . . . -9,335-.0 0 Stanton: Iron Co. . 5 4S Qreesi BS 0 
oe ; ; : : : at sate Shee 7 , Case-& Barnes Bels 6 9.12 6 
ambers : ; : ‘ Sir ey } f $ 
ee ee wk) Boon oo See Te fe 
ee ee eer aay. A)! g'ag0.).0. 0 | Post Bros. ; ASS HT ebaaedbeg ht 
Grimwood & Son . : } : ; 8,796 0 0 Cochrane & Co., Dudley. fay fe Me 915 0 
Lawrence & Son ; 5 . e ‘ 8,788 0 0 Oakes & Co. . 5 8 0 2 17-26 
Dobson & Son . ‘ : : f ; 8775. 0: 0 Sheepbridge Iron Co. : ST? QD oe KO) 
Roper , : . ; ‘ : : 8,759 0 0 Sravetpy Coat & [Ron to. oes 
ae : ; “ : : ye aie ; ; cepted) . 5 ; : ‘ 54 6 910 0 
attinsons , : ; ; . . ‘ bs 
Grimwood & Son : : : a tr 8,441 0 0 Boh Ae oe i s ‘ : B91 ; ns = . 
Spencer, Santo & Co... , ; : 8,431 -0 0 Engineer's estimate. : ; 52 fe 9 ae 
Farr : 4 . , : ; 8407-14 90 
F.& E. Tiavey. : : : ? ; : S507. 17) 1 Contract No, 2.— Gas engines and pumps. 
Everrit & Son . : ‘ ; , ; 8.192 0 0 Cass ee a ; ° . £960 0 0 
LS > SP SI, Ba Bal ace Sa 8,184 0 0 A. & GoBridgland 2). <i) aT, Ad. 25888 a0 0 
Ward 0 gS a ma ena on 8,130 0 0 Glenfield & Kennedy ¢ -«. Osa dedi ay B46 0 0 
Beaumont epee 6,109 0 0 | “Hornsby & Son p14). Ps *.anil Srererap dag 0 
SAUNDERS, Dovercourt (accepted) : ‘ 7,940 0 0 Waller & Son : : : ; wane PHODNO 0 
‘Architects’ estimate . ‘ ; : } 8,000 0 0 Pratchitt Bros. . ; : 2 5 wie (463,10 0 
the Se Hornsby & Son . . 2a fdd-00 - 0 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. . : j é : 432.0 0 
Sit DAGENHAM. Duke & Ockenden . é oy ety Hanger ASE RO 0 
- For sewerage works at Dagenham, for the Rontord murals | Coates & Co. . ; § 4 ae at 429 15 0 
District Council. | Hayward, Tyler & Coe, ; : 4 ea So9To17 6 
Harrison & Co. . : ’ ; ‘ . £5,699 14 0 National Gas Engine-Cootnlio . ; 394 10 0 
“W.’& C. French . ; 2 ' : : 3,194.4 2 ae ; i nfo plcigenen, Or £0 
Jackson : : ‘ ; . « 2,875 14 3 Campbell Gas Engine Caren : Boe recites a 
Wilson, Border & Co. ; ; ‘ : 2,678 14 0 Crossley Bros. (recommended) : pec < ero Ome Oar O 
Hyde & Co. ‘ : ; 2,626 0 0 Hornsby & Son . ; : : PE VARIG 
Sraduy. Ilford (accepted) « : ; : 2,498 1 10 Worthington Pump Co. ; : ; 6. 4,868.0. 0 
Free & Sons. A : J é 2.459 0 O Bates! Gehan ; ; : : Gaans 3545 10 0 
Engineer’s estimate . ; ; ; : 2,547 11 0 Engineer’s estimate wipe octyl Oe 
MARSHALL & 60. WITCHELL& C2 


SPRAGUE SES nt a raeeectrsactes, 


(LIMITED), Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS | |SULGRAVE RoaD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, | We 
of every description. 


Dae 
ALEX. FINDEAY & CO., LTD., 


14. & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


| | STEEL ROOF AND BR'DGE PUILDERS, 
FETTER LANE, E.G. , STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 


and Great Stadium for the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &c.| _ONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


«‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
OTS) RS LIGHTNING 


KEICHLEY. 
MACHINERY. 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. CONDUCTORS. 
Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth 


R.’s Method of Perspective. Write for ene free. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, BLAC KB U R N, STAR LING & co. 
A Large Stock of all Requisites for the Drawing Office. W., J . - U R Ss E & G oO 4 LIMITED, 


§6 Ludgate Hill, LqnDon ec 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS, 
 -FIntacs, VANES, GRILLES, 


is @ GATES, RAILINGS, BALCONIES, 
aT a CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BARS, | 
iso 1G 


A ENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOR 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


Telegrams: ‘‘Photo, London,’’ Telephone: 1649 Holborn. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of cavecves 
ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ROPE & TAPE 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
Tele. 871 Hop. ; Telegrams, * Tribrach, London.” ‘lelecrams “ FURSK. NOTTINGHAM.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
| De and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works. required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 
‘Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


-WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


ParTY WALLS||- 
- WAREHOUSES, &e. 


| "Estimates Gren on pen cece et of Particulars. 


‘A BRABY «CO. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
DAL MORKE, DEPTFORD, -S.E. }, LONDON. 


= “Also at Liverpool; Glasgow G*Biistol” 


2 ‘Telegrams, . 
Blackburn, Nottingham? 
t Telephone Pigeae. 
“Nottingham. “~~ 
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' EAST GRINSTEAD—continued. 
Contract No. 3.—Laying cast-iron pipes and sewer. 


Appleby £621 5 0, 
Peattie 492 0 0 
Wells . 338 10 0: 
Bostel Bros. 299 0 0. 
James & Co, . vashe (0) 
C. & H, Gasson : : , 259 10 0 | 
Youne, E. Grinstead (accepted) . 239 10 0: 
Engineer’s estimate 4 : : 255 0 0} 
Contract No. 4.—Erecting engine house. 
Peattie . £386 0 0O- 
Young 567 10 0 
Wood 529 16 0 
Brooker Bros. 311 0 0 
Wells. 3 . : ‘ : oe 305 0 0 
C. & H. Gasson, E. Grinstead (accepted) 298 0 0 
Bostel Bros. . ; , : ; 290 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate 520 0 0 


ENFIELD (MIDDLESEX). 


For making-up the following private streets. Mr. Ricuarp 


K STREET, LEICESTER.'| Brierley Hill Iron 


_ EXMOUTH, 

For the construction of new roads and sewers, Littleham 
Cross, adjoining Salterton Road. Mr, G. . Bravis, 
architect, Exmouth. ‘ne 


Taylor : £857 18 4 
Cooper & Son. 810 410 
Perry aw ; : 72819 O 
Grounds & Newton 670°: 9 
Hayman (accepted) : : 565 0 0 
Hooper & Stooke (withdrawn) 518 15 0 


FELTHAM. 
For extension of the Feltham Council school, for the Middle- 
sex County Council. Mr. H. G, Croruatn, architect to 
the Middlesex education committee, 


Jordan £544. 0 0 
Francis 479: 0 @ 
Lacey. : 474 0 0 
Hawkins & Co, 472 10 0 
Emmett 4 / ; : : 468 3 4 
A. & B. Hanson (recommended) . 454 0 0 


FENTON. 
For the construction of engine-house and pump-well, &c., at 


works, Staffs. 


RE ee Puewine the sewage-disposal -works, Sideway. Mr. §. A. 
7: ake by GoopaLt, surveyor, Fenton. 
Fitzgerald £221 11 6 Sa , ‘ te 
S Williams £1,280 0 0 
Adams 197 0 0 
x Barke 1,163 5 4 
Free & Son 186 8 6 : oes 
Greenfield 175 0 0 Wilton “i A ° ‘ 1,100 0 0 
Betts 165. 0-0 Sanpers & Torrance, Hanley (accepted) . 1,078 0 0 
Jennings & Grenfell hee : F 163550550 ; 
Seymour & Hanson, Bush Hill Park (ac- FLEET. ‘ 
cepted) = 2 : : C 155 15 0 | Por street works, Broad Street, for the Urban District 
Manor Road. Council, _ 
Fitzgerald 953 13 0 Wheeler & Co. £962 8 6 
Adams 705 0 0 Frank 919 18 2 
Free & Sons . 650 0 0: Douglas : ; 789 0 O 
Jennings & Grenfell 618 0 0 Ripley, Strong & Co. 690 15 0 
Seymour & Hanson 598 4 0 Hill ; ; . 617 14 4 
Betts ; 595 0 0 Lamport & Son. L ; 580 9 2 
GREENFIELD (accepted) . 544 0 0 Hoar, Fleet, Hants (accepted) 510 8 9 
HEATING & SMITH Save 50 7: 
THOS. T. SMITH & co., 0+ ; 


36 CAN 


BP PIM ALES ERER RAILINGS, ORNAMENTAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 


OF YOUR 


IRONWORK, &c. 


ENGLISH BROS., Ltd., 


PETERBOROUGH. 


Coat BILL) 


Large stocks of prime quality SEASONED ENGLISH OAK, 
ASH, and ELM PLANKS and BOARDS. 


BY USING THE PATENT 


ENGLISH OAK FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDS 


a speciality. Makers of OAK PARK FENCING with ; { 
CLEFT PALES. 


_— 


|“BOND” STOVE 


Recent Testimonial, 
DeEaR Strs,—The heatit throws out is enor- 


LONDON & 
| LANCASHIRE 


mous, and it does not burn a quarter of the coal 
we have hitherto been burning. 
T. Brown (Doctor). 


Also by using the Patent 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


- Security £4,432,626. 


[45 DALE STRERT, LIVERPOOL 
Head Offices: 75 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C, 


Al RAS 


“SINE QUA NON” 


KITCHEN RANGE. 


Recent Testimonial, 


Drar Strs,—The Range is a complete suc- 
cess. It is an extremely good cooker, and heats 
the water for bath, lavatory, &c., perfectly, and 
Lam quite sure the consumption of coal is not 
half as much as that burnt by the old range. : 


FIRE-ACCIDENTS- MARINE 


Liberal commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of business. 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS, 


J. B. JOYCE & CO, 


WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 


| MAKERS of CLOCKS for nine English Cathedrals 
‘and handreds of important Public Buildings ig 
i this Country and Abroad. 


Established over Two Centuries. 


| 


QAVALOGUES FREE ON APPLIC. 


M8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


ATION TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR 
LONDON, E.C. | 


W. W. HARRIS. 


These unsolicited testimonials, with 
many others, may be seen at, and 
Catalogues obtained on application 
to, the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


| Messrs, WILMER & SONS, | 
11-14. Bury Street, LONDON, E.C., 


where the above may be seen in action. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


—_— 


| 


| 
| 


eee aeneeenmeanel 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GALWAY. LEATHERHEAD. 
For erection of a new fever hospital at Galway, for the | For making-up of Magazine Place. Mr. J. E. Smazzs, 
Guardians. surveyor, Leatherhead. 
Grifin & Sons. é 2 4 . . £9,398 0 0 Potter & Co. . : : : ; ; . £356.12 
O’ Flaherty : ? : : : é 9,199 0 0 EK. & E. Iles . 2 F c ; : 347 0 
Lydon : 3 P 5 : ; ‘ 8,750 0 0 James, & Co. . ‘ ; , ; , , S10 9 
Collen Bros. ; 4 é : , ; 8,600 0 0 Free & Sons. z d : , ; : 309 13 
Hull & Co. . : . . 8,575 0 0 Blaker . ; : ‘ : é ; 309 0 
Emerson, Devon Place (accepted) ) ; 8,390 0 0 Wheeler & Co. . : : . ‘ 271 4 
May, Ashtead (accepted) : ? 3 259 7 
Surveyor’ s estimate : : i : : 500 0 
GRAVESEND. | . , 
For the construction of surface-water sewers. Mr. F. T. | 
GRANT, borough surveyor. LEYTON. 
Corbett @ Co, > tw te ga.800 8 9 | iFor scheol cleansing, 1908. | 
Ford . ‘ : ; : " : 4758 8 7 | Capworth Street. Davies Lane 
Ce Pe et a'500 110 | Gorrimge 0.) Foe pe 1 B502)5 2 oe 
Rayner : : : : ; : , 3,575 vr S | Sharpin . . . : . 979 9 O £602 1 
Sree aes nay ee Pa ks 556 (8. 3 [3 Penman. mE ere eC OGG me 
Miskin : ; : P : 3,450 0 0 | Calnau & Sots ‘ C a2 2 O42 Oe.) 489 0 
Woon & Son (accepted) ee ae 3184 13 10) | -CUppyi cs) yi et 540 0 OOS 
Borough surveyor’s estimate’. ; 3,269 17 11 Jerram, . Ages : - 488 0. 0 sy 4695.0 
Vigor & Co... é ; 2 458 0 0 — 
eat Hegg & Co... : . ; 450 0 0 495 0 
Hough .. ‘ : : 398 0 0. 445 0 
5 por Naseer Squire & Farrant . : , 389 10 6 328 7 
For the erection of a house. Messrs. La Tropr & Weston, Bickerton ; > ‘ : 305 0a 0 383 0 
F.R.1.B.A., Bristol. F, & E. Davey ov 878. 0.06: Adda 
Perrott : 2 ; : : ; feels 1:0) 0 Patman & Fotheringham : 370 0 0 360. 0- 
Foster ; : : : ot ee : 1,285 0 0 Clemens . ici aes ‘ 3562 0 0 380 0 
Beach . 5 . ; ‘ Lett 0 0 Harris & Winter a . 359 8 0 .449°10 
Downs & Son. . ; ; : P : 1,240 0 0| #£=Rayner & Co. F : : 348. 0 0.005 = 
Chorley & Son. 3 : : : : 1,202 0 0); Brown & Son. Behe, : 346 10 0 354 0 
Taylor ’ ae , : : : 169.-0 ° 0 J. & J. Dean . ; 345 0 0 356 «(0 
Walters & Son . é 4 : ; d 1,165 0 0 Mills & Boucher : ae et 325.18 
Clark & Sons . ; : : : : Patt 0: 0 Horswill . 5 i A 351 0..0 4: 519 0 
Hodges : : 5 : : : : 1,096 0 O Newmans . : ; 295 10 0 289 15 
Marsh & Stone . : : y 3 1,075 0 O W ooLLAston & Co., Limehouse 
Adams & Jefferies : ; : : ; 1,060 0 0 (accepted) . : 360 0 0. *309 0 
Milsom ; F 5 , ‘ : I Oa0m.0 0 WooLtaston Bros., Santi 
Lovell . : : : Doe es . E 1,049 0 0 Hackney (accepted) . See coum, OO 350 0 
Marsh : , ; cee, 1;0352°.0° .0 * Accepted. 


D. meeviie & 


The Specialist Engineers and Baraclrs in Reinforced Concrele! 


Ww 


Illustration shows’ Re- 
inforced Concrete floors 
and framing as designed 
and constructed by us 
ror Messrs. Carwar- 
dine’s new Flour Mills, 
Kingsland Road. 
Floors, clear span, 15 ft. 
Superimposed Load, 


3 cwts. per square foot. 


r()) 


wD 


We have prepared an 
elaborate Catalogue 
treating with Reinforced 
Concrete and- Steel 
Frame Construction. 
Simple formulz are 
given for the design of 
structures, and ‘numer- 
ous illustrations of con- 
structions’ as carried 
out by us, 
Send for it, it is worth 


having. 


C()) 


Head Office : 72 VICTORIA ST,, S. W. Works: SOUTHALL. 


> 
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SUPPLEMENT™ 


LEYTON —continued. 
For. the extension of the iunicipal: offices, ! Méssrse J. 'T! 
Newman & JACQUES, architects. Quantities by: Messrs. 
C. Stranger & Son, ~~ Re KA 


Patman & Fotheringham . : : ; iolOMV8Gi20 0 
Johnson & Co. . ; : ; y, dave) 10,706 16 11 
Webster & Son. ; £ ; : PAO BE 0 0 
Mattock & Parsons . " : ? 9,980. 0 0 
Skinner. . a, OF: , : 9,975" 7050 
Appleby & Son é : : : : 9,882 0° 0 
Hyde & Co. : ‘ : : : 9,812 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; : : : 9,665°'0 0 
Kirk & Randall : : ; : : 9,540 0 0 
King, & Son. , 5 : : ~** 9,404 -0 0 
Bloxham . : : : ’ : : 9,375 0 0 
Nightingale . : : , 5 : 9,327 0 0 
Lovatt ; ; : . : : . 9,206 0 0 
Coles § : ; : : : 9;079 2 11 
Dae & Son, : is ag hi ‘ 4 9,056 0 0 
. & HK. Davey . : A : ‘ ’ 9,052 1 8 
fee & Co. ; : d tis 9 2 9,030 0 0 
Roberts & Co. . . . . . ‘ ‘ 8,995 0 0 
ayn : : : ; ; 8,975 0. 0 
& AoW illmott ; ¢ ; : : 8,957 0 0 

7 & J. Dean . : ; ; A - 8,947 19 2 
Horswill : : ‘ j : é d 8,925 5 0 
Sabi ; : : ; : P ‘8816-0 0 
Gr Forster ; : : f ; 8,786. 0 0 
oe & Son . : : : ; ; 8,765 15 3 
 Coxhead . aso Phe : : ; é 8,730 0 0 
Wallis 4 5 ; nthe: ; 2 >* *897067 1620 
Maddison : : het ae : it <9 665150 60 
Jerram ee : 8,525 0 0 
Norte Bros., ‘Stratford 1 (asepted ie 8;486 19 2 
Architects’ éstimate > . . 8,000 0 O 


For the.erection -of Sybourn Street Senso school, first 
block for 390 boys and 390 girls. Messrs. J. T. Newman 
& Jacques, architects. Quantities by Messrs. J. Riper 


Hunt & Co. 
Johnson & Co. . : : : : 5 ealeisy OC © 
King.& Son. : : », Sabie i) eee ee <0 
Appleby & Son. : : 3 mene te 11390050. 0+} 


Spencer, Santo. &:Co. 
F, & G. Forster 


a Fae 


Je Gi Dean 
Rowley & Son . 
McCormick & Son 


i Colesii: § 


Lowe'& Co. 


» Brarid):Pettit x Cont 


Hyde.& Co. 
Jerram 
North Bros. 
Symes 


Patman & Fotheringham, 


Nightingale 
nee 
Maddison : 
Kirk & Randall 
Henson & Son . 
F. & HE. Davey . 


Coxnnap, Leytonstone (aece pted) 


Architects’ estimate . 


LONDON, 
For alterations and additions at ee Stoney Lane depét, for 


the Corporation. 
Mowlem & Co. 


LEYTON eae 


Patman & Fotheringham 


Shurmur & Sons . 
Smith & Son 

Nash : 

Fryer & Co. (accepted) 


«* 111,709 
11,541 
11,502 


‘11,470. 
11,465 


11,421 


11,368 1 
11,335. 


11,309 
11,198 
11,154 
11,139 
11,086 
11,049 
11,029 
11,016 
10,922 
10,896 


(Ose. 25, 1908, 


COOCS 


10,819 19 


10,685 
10,647 
10,500 


£1, 100 
993 
963 
950 
929 
859 


0 . 


8 
0 


cae Eno 
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oooco°oco 


For proposed rebuilding of 1 to 13 Bell’s Buildings, Fleet 


Street, H.C. Mr. FREDK. W. Fosrsr, architect, 41 Bed- — 


ford Row. Quantities by Mr. ERNEST bss VERITY. | 


Carmichael 
Downs : 
Patrick & Son : 
Allen & Co. 
Sheffield Bros. 
Sabey & Son 
MIntTER (accepted) 


£22791 
22761 
22.687 
22,350 
22,193 
21,973 
21,807 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


PPDIPDPDLPLP LI LPLDLIL LL LLL. 


The FIRST in the Field. 


SLLLILDLS 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 1875. 


5 {®) Years’ Experience has stamped 
XD 1 Os 


as being the premier Water. Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE ban 


acmencan se ye B. ORR &CO:, Ltt... | “s 
LONDON, 


A ; , 
De @ . AN 
gi, 

Ng vi % 
at 


ShobSeeo. 


oo oOo Oo Oo 


URESCO 


The FOREMOST ever since 
THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 
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LBM EN 
LONDON—wntinued. LONDON —continued. 
For ‘the extension of the L.C.C. eee nate Technical Tn- For the erection of a galvanised. corrugated iron, building 
‘stitute, xaddington, N. _ comprising thirty dressing- rooms, and for the execution 
@ Walk scit, . . . . ‘ £7,617 0:0 of other incidental work at Hackney. Marsh. 
BEPOMOWA Ye me eo F067, O60 Hubbard). . Se ees en A re 
Leslie & Co. ; ; 3 4 ; : 7,504 0° 0 - Croggon & Care ; : ee Sk aa 1,775 0. 0 
JY SG Bowyet 0 ee 8874.0" 0 Runham Brown, Bros. Fe Ce ae 0 Oe 0 
Barker & Co. . ; . ; : ; 7,480. 0 0 * Hough: 3. . : ‘ : : ie 1,345 1. 0 
Smith’& Son’ . : é : = ae? BO0r: Oa 0 Browns. . . , f ; ie de Son las) 
Patman & Fotheringham : : pra a 7,323 0. 0 Dearsly & Son . ; ; ; ’ : T3er 17.0 
‘Kirk & Randall . . . . 7,300° 0° 0 Stevens & Sons . : : 4 1,256 9: 0 
Holloway wros. (London): ; ; 3 : 7,300 0: 0! . Roberts & Co. . ; . : : Sue teh aRO ee O 
BW. & H. F,, Higgs '. ‘ : 7,290 0 0 A, & F. Polden . : ; : : era ee LOM on Oa 
Lawrance & Sons (recommended) ‘ 1,052570» 0 Dolman & Mathews . : , ; 4 1,152, 0. 0 
These tenders were invited on a schedule of the various Smith & Co. ; : i ; ; : 1,029 0. 0 
items of material and workmanship required in lieu of on Harbrow. . : ; : ; ; : 1,020 0 0 
the usual bills of quantities, and the amounts quoted by the Hawkins & Co. . : ; : ; ae e017. = Ogne 
tenderers are for purposes of comparison only, and do not ' Wood Bros, ‘ ; ; 998 15 0 
therefore represent the actual cost of the building, which will Harding & Son (recommended : F 985 10. 0 
not be ascertained until the work has been measured up. Estimate : ; 1,085 0 0 
For the construction of the foundations for the proposed new | For the erection of the L.C. 0, fire-station in Foxley Road, 
block at the chief station of the fire brigade. Camberwell New Road. . 
Abbot & Charlton. é . £5,861 13 5 Lovatt . . . . 0, £00 0 0 
Ford . ; ; ; Af P ; Mezco 0.) 0 Holloway Bros (London) . : : : 7,900 0 0 
Rudd eoson | e'. : t ; ' 5,320 0 0 Wall : . : 7,874 10 0 
F. & T. Thorne . : A ; : ‘ 5,169 0 0 Holloway. : : ; . . 7,684, 0, 0 
Foster & Dicksee ; P } : ; 5,032 0 0 Leslie & Co. , : ; ; ; ‘ 7,610,, 0, 0 
KimeS Randell. 2. ew 4,961 0 0 F. & HEY Higgs). 09 Miwon) at OOOO Dee 
King & Son : E ; ; : G 4810 0 0 Rael Thornes : : : : 2 7,475..9. 0 
Autien & Sons. : : : é : 4,777 0 0 Johnson & Co, . : ‘ : 7,285 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; ‘ 2 . 4,762 0 0 Barker & Co. (r ecommended) : , : 7,276. 0 0 
Higgs & Hil. ; : . ‘ : 4,754 0 0 Architect’s estimate . A 7,450 0 0 
Holloway ty : ; ; : 4,739 0 O | For the provision of additional aie accommodation 
Holliday & Greenwoou . ; 5 : 4,700 0 0 for forty physically defective children in three vacant 
Coles .. F ‘ : : . 4,686 10 2 rooms in the L.C.C. iron building, Wickham Lane, 
’ Perry Bros. : : : : J : 4,647 0 0 Woolwich. 
Johnson & Co. . : ‘ ; : F 4,540 0 0 Croggon & Co. : : ‘ : Ebene el eo 
Downs : - i ; ‘ : 4,481 0 0 McManus. ; A ‘ ‘ ; A 397. 0 0 
Lawrance & ye : ; ; J : 4465 0 0 Harbrow ; ; f : ; s . mayo. 30) 1) 
Nightingale : s ; . 4380 0 0 Hum phreys : : : : 337-0 0 
Carmichael (recommended) f , : A255 0 0 Hawkins & Co. (recommended) : : : 305 0 0 
Architect’s revised estimate. : = 3¢ bald 0 0 Estimate of the architect (education) . , 315 0 0 


—For WALLS,— 
CEILINGS, etc. 


ADAMANTINE PLASTER 


an SR Sas a 
Eireproof and Quick-setting. 


Proved by 30 years’ experience to be the Cheapest and Best on the Market. Used on Government Work. Note the Name: ADAMANTINE, 
Other Specialties: METALLIC ALBINO CEMENT (for skimming), RESTALL’S BLACK PLASTERING for writing surfaces. 


ony Makersor G, M. RESTALL & SON, Koza SOHO POOL WHARF, BIRMINGHAM. 


Nat. Tel. No. 5701 Centrai. Reg. Tel. Address ; * PLASTER, BIRMINGHAM.” 


ps | FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
VILLESDEN PAPER <2 
c ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN VAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LTD., WILLESDEN JUNCTIGN, LONDON, N.W. == Fstablished 1870. 


bi saae Sy a AOE 


Wu DUNGKN TUCKER & SONS, 


=e" TOTTENHAM. N. “8 
TOTTENHAM e NDON? 


JOIN ERY 5F every nescriprion 
MOULDINGS oat ossicr 
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LON DON—continued. 
For the heating apparatus at the Aldenham Street school, 


St. Pancras. 
Ashwell &- Nesbit . 
Palowkar & Sons . 
Dawson & Co. 
Strode & Co. . : 
Macintosh & Sons. 
J.& F. May. 
G. & E. Bradley . 
Stevens & Sons 
Davis 
Cannon & Sons (recommended) 


Estimate of the architect (education) . 


£848 
690 
650 
632 
615 
614 
603 
583 
582 
513 
580 


= i 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ofoCcooocococo 


For installing electric lighting, bells and fans in the new 


Lge. secondary school in Broomwood Road, Clapham. 


Pullan. ; 
Hoskins & Co. . 
Lund Bros. & Co. 
Suter & Wood 
Haden & Sons . 
Tredegar & Co. . 
Weston & Sons . 
Cannon & Sons . 
Comyn Ching & Co. 
Aland & Co. 

Fryer & Co. ; 
Taylor & Co. (recommended) 


£1, 116 
1,084 
990 


0 


987 15 


971 
925 


699 


SACD DDOCORCOO 


For the erection of a L.C.C. public elementary school to 
accommodate 585 children on the Cow Lane site, Rother- 


hithe. 
Parker : 
Appleby & Sons 
Garrett & Son . 
Smith & Sons 
Leng 
Holliday & Greenwood 
Johnson & Co. 
Lawrance & Sees 
J. & C. Bowyer . 
Downs 


Kirk & Randall (recommended) 


OUR SPECIALTY 
IS THE 


W/IMMEDIATE DELIVERY \ 


OF 
PLAIN AND RIVETED 
. STEEL WORK. 


| at 
) EDINBURGH 
Mi ocd Office? 2 St Andrey, 


a 
drew Steel 
este Ro oad, : rs 


@ 


£16,902 
16,409 
16,294 
15,080 
15,017 
14,866 
14,833 
14,784 
14,638 
14,593 
14,465 


9 


ooooco0cocdc0eo 


ooo0coococdccow 


“office: 


vers de Works 


LON DON—continued. 


Mowlem & Co. 

Wimpey & Co. 

Minter : 

Marchant & Hirst . 
Holloway Bros. cn aoe 
Griffiths & Co. ; 


For repaving the yard at the met Road, fire-station. 


For works at Nos. 13 and uu Moutaee Square. 


_W. Fostsr, architect, 41 Bedford Row. 
Re (accepted) Py, 
MAIDSTONE. 


|Drc. 25, 1908. 


£149 
148 
_ 127. 
117 
“146 
111 


cooooe: 
ooo o oo 


Mr. Frepx. 


£1,873 0 


0 


For the erection of a coach-house and stores at the Sana- 


torium. Mr. T. F. Buntine, 


.. Burrew . 
Goodwin 

« Corben & Co. 
Smith & Son / 
Cruttenden & Son 
Barney . ’ 
Barden & Head 
Pearce & Sons 
Clare & Epps f 
SELLICK & Son (accepted) 


RUSHDEN, 


surveyor. 


£295 0 
256 10 
239 0 


233 13 


"BOOT 
224 18 
220 0 
220 0 
192 0 
173 10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For the erection of a factory in Spencer Road Mr H. 


ADNITT, architect. 
Popham 
Heycock & Son . 
Thompson 
Covington : 
Berrill & Green . 5 3 5 ; 
Goodman & Murkett . é Uae 
Wilmott : : 

Norris 

Marriott 

Henson 

Swindall 

Mayes 

Harrison 

Packwoop, Rushden (accepted) . 


i IOUR STOCKS CONSIST \ 
| OF 15,000 Tons 


IN 


- 2,670 


£2,900 
2,787 
2,675 


2,669 
, 2,610 
2,583 
- 2,599 
2,599 
2,550 
2,519 
2,470 © 
2,425 
2,391 


SCOCOCODC OCC OC OCSO 


BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 


JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 


ANGLES & PLATES, 


ice: 0D Bath as 3 
aa Works, ie 
Fert Dundas, 


ee ke Wor: 
Ba, ford An 


ooooo0o0oo0oqco°cneo0oo 
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pa SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW SOUTHGATE. 
ese aS ee For extension of the Garfield Road Council school, for the 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.-NORTH PORCH. Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. G. Crorwart, 
architect to the Middlesex education committee. 
WHEATSHEAF HALL, SOUTH LAMBETH. Rowiey Dae ; - £1,820 0 
LEASAM, SUSSEX. Neal . : ; ; : ‘ ; oy 1,816 0 90 
ap Renshaw. ; : : ; ae F . 15815, 7.0. =8 
ee EN, FRONT. 7 Treasure & Son . : : ; : ; 1,775 9 0 
; PONDERS END. Porter : : : ; ; : é 1760220) 9 
For the erection of an infants’ department, with central Fairhead & aay f : ; : wes e ; 
hall, at the Southbury Road schools, and of additions Darra ben ; , ; 1582 0 0 
to existing buildings. Mr. G. E. T. Lawrences, archi- Sees & Son. ; ; ; . ; 1564 0 0 
aire a W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Youne & Knighe, con (recommended) 1,444 0 0 
* Addition for 
mE SOUTHAMPTON. 
Frost & Son : : _ £13355 0 0 £459 0 9 | For asphalte paving in the roadway of the Strand. Mr. J. A. 
Abbot & Charlton. 3 12,082 0 0 296 0 0 CrowTHER, borough engineer. 
Sree ee ei 11,0537 0 0 86360 .0 0 | Osman. wit hag potato ae *a0o 710 ED 
Fitch & Cox ; ‘ , 11,694 0 0 304 0 0 London. Asphalte Co. : : : ; ; ay? Atay Jit 
Parren:& Son -. ( : 10,900 0 0 309 0 0 | French Asphalte Co. . , : nl ye. (6) 
Renshaw. ; A : 10,439 0 0 327 0 0 VAL DE TRAVERS AspHaten Pavenc Co., 
Hyde & Co. : ; : 10,405 0 0: 372 0 0 London (accepttd) . : ‘ 5 F 538 10 i1 
Chessum & Sons : f 1073317. 0) 20 542. 0 0 | 
Perry Bros. q wae 10.170 Ore Ouse cep. 0 0 STANTON-UNDER-BARDON. 
Young & Son . ; : 10,175.00 335 0 O | For the erection of an elementary school. Messrs. HarpiIne 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : 9,996 0 0 550 0 O | & Topart, architects, Leicester. 
F. & G. Foster . . ; 9,989 0 0 337 0 0 | Shipman ; r ; : . ; eo. LOO Om 
Nightingale : : : 9,881 0 0 65L=,0;, 0 Wilemen . : ee : 5 2,998 15 0 
Mattock & Parsons . : 0/979 002.0 75 446.0% 0 Sharp . ‘ : : 2,995 0 0 
J.& W. Drake . : 3 9,830 0 0 354 0 0] Chapman . : ; 5 ; , 2,945 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons : : 9,795 0 O BOUL sOe Gel) Orton : ; ; : ; : ; 0 .0n 0 
Brand, Pettitt & Co... 9,776 0 0 340 0 0] Faulks o bapatecb ee de A ek Soe 2 ooo Uar, 0 
F. & KE. Davey . f : 9:768..0 0 S46 00 Toone & Warrington : , : : 2,849 10 0 
Clark & Sons. ; 9,759. 0. 0 Sole eO i = Woxer yf, : : ; 5 ‘ ; Z 2,849 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 5 9,748 0 0 340% 0-0 Moss . : : : ; : S : 2,190 Fad... 0 
Henson & Son ; ; : 9.690 0 O SOU One 0 Marston & Son : : , . ; 2,744 0 O 
Lawrence & Sons é ‘ 9,544 0 0 425 0 0 Haddon ; ; : : ; : : 2.680 0 0 
Rowley Bros. . 9,422 0 0 SHA — 10) 5 (0) Harding . ; : A , : é 2,650 0 O 
FarrHEap & Sons (accepted) 9,358 0 0 329 0 0 Dobson : : : 2,645 0 0 
Monk . 3 : ; 9,250 0 0 382 0 0 Bally } : ; : 2,665 0° 0 
Knight & Co. : ; : 9,208 0 0 340 0 0 SteatH, Rothley “(aécepted) : : : 2,010 20770 


GREEK MARBLE 


FOR ANY PURPOSE TO WHICH 
WHITE MARBLE MAY BE PUT 
THERE IS NONE SO GOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD AS 


PENTELIKON 


MARMOR LIMITED is FINSBURY SQUARE E.C. 


= So = 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Received too late for Classification. s i, LONDON—continued, 
l For alterations to offices at 19 Cadogan Gardens, S.W., for 


BRIGHTON. 
For laying 6-inch, 4-inch, and 3-inch ‘cast-iron mains for the -Gheleer ae eoccoity seh A 2 Tones Aen 
supplying the parish of Lancing with water. © Mr: LaGreena hs 
James Jounston, M.1.C.E., waterworks engineer. Messenger. HOMER EE "$258 - ee 0 
Tolima: (oC, cee ke eet tee coe LO meU Lole & Co. . a Sy tee ts a 
Rowling, Sons & Co. . A eee er 1,351 12 10 J. & C. Bowyer (provisionally accepted) 180 ta 
Burstow Apr eee ed, epee Olah e ‘Mills’ & Son”. ve oot Uma 
Langley & Westmoreland . ; ; 1,199 18° 4 | For re-slating . and repairs to ri of nutes shop at the ; 
Lathe Peer are ; : . ; : Sead Ne nt General Steam Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Stowage, Dept- , 
Smith & Co... ; ; : ; 1, 0881 to ford. Mr, ALFRED Roserts, F.R.I. B. A., architect, 
Bate & Co. . : : ; - : : 1,068'19 2 92 Tendon Street. Green with. . 
Aird & Sons . . ’ . , 996 4 2 Newman ) ; : & £264 0 0 
Nunn & Co. ; 3 ? ; . k O77 2aeo Leng ee ; ; , ; ‘ 240 0.0 
mie a Be : : / : ; : oe z ° Mruns & Son (accepted) A : e ; 219 0 0 
BosTEL Bros. (accepted) . ; : : 906 6 8 
Pedrette & Co : ; : : ; 892 19 2 ' 
TRADE NOTES. 
Wir reference to our drawing and description of the 


LONDON. new Wesleyan church, Wallington, which appeared in our 
issue of December 18, the roof ventilators were supplied by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, of Glasgow. 

THE new Council schools, Ebbw Vale, are being ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 


For re-slating and repairs to roofs at St. John’s Church, 
Blackheath. Mr. Atrrep Roserts, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 92 London Street, Greenwich. 


Renee: ere ; BU a 5 ama ao ; ; patent hygienic inlet ventilating panels, the same being 

hotice eae cea Ra A Pa vi ; ; 470 0 0 supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
aS: &. . 5 « . 5 . , . . « hester. 

B. & Te Thorns ©... aaah) st oe 

Quilter . ere : : ” ‘ 426 0 0 ‘'Mr. 8S. Srmpson, of Blackburn, claims to have redis- 

GREENWOOD (accepted) . We ae 2 2 : 3266 0 0 | covered a Roman secret. ‘It is a material which, he states, is 


the best damp-resister ever known, and that it will cure 
For repairs to roofs and new lead gutters at Irongate | the worst possible cases where other remedies have failed. 
Wharf, Tower Bridge, E:C., for the General Steam | He has given the name of Corsite to the material, and 


‘Navigation Co., Ltd. Mr. Atrrep Roserts, F.R.I.B.A., arrangements are being completed to place it permanently 
architect, 92 Teendow mireet, ‘Greenwich. upon ae market. 
Ford & Walton . : : ; js LOO ma O 
Sparks & Sons. ‘ ; : ‘ --*- 608 #0 0 
Newman : : : 5 : ; 470 0 0; #£«°Mr. Cartes Vatiance, of Mansfield, Notts, builder and 
Greenwood . : : : : 460 0 O | contractor, who died recently, has left estate valued at 
Mir1s & Son (accepted) : 3 3 , Ava eee! O6,C50L. ; 


2 aoe 


CHANCE BROTHERS & C0., LTD., 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS| 


of all descriptions. 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, 
Muffled, “Flemish” and Coloured Glass, Old English 
Crown Glass and Genuine Crown Bullions, Optical, 

Microscopical, S&c., &c.= 


Also of 


VENTURENE WALL TILES 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. 


(i SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CES = . 


_A.Handsome. Present.is.a.V. 
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VARIETIES. » 


‘Tur new diréctor of the Swansea’ School of Art will’ be 
Mr. W..Grant Murray, of West Bromwich. Ne ; 
AN anonymous donor has offered a sum of 1,000I.'to pro- 
vide the organ for Selby Abbey, provided it is erected close 
to the choir and will not interfere with the architecture of 

the abbey. | pee: 

A RATEABLE value of 30,0007. has been agreed upon 
between the Treasury and the Westminster City Council as 
the basis’ of the ‘contribution in lieu: of rates on the new 
Government offices in’ Parliament Street. 

Ar the monthly meeting of Kilwinning Town Council 
notice of motion avas given that the Town Council consider 
ways and means of raising money for the erection of a town 
hall without throwing any burden on the rates. 

Dunpre Town Council have instructed the electricity 
committee to report.on a proposal to instal electric light into 
closes and stairs at the cost of the Corporation, the landlords 


to pay the interest on the expense and the tenants to pay 
for the light. 


Tue January Pall Mall Magazine is as usual most 
interesting; articles and illustrations are all worthy of the 
position which this popular monthly has rightly secured for 
itself. An interesting article is that on the Worshipful 
Company of Barbers and an illustration of their court-room 
is given.’ 27; 


Tue Surrey education committee have agreed to give 
sanction to incur the following expenditure at the under- 
mentioned places :—New infants’ school, Chobham, 2,7201. ; 
new school at Tolworth, 11,370/., and purchase of additional 
land 40!.; purchase of additional land, Station Road, 
Egham, 3001. ; 

Tue East Lothian County Council have agreed to apply 
for a provisional order to authorise the Board to construct 
waterworks, &c., in connection with the extensive water 
scheme for the western portion of the county, for which the 
‘water will be supplied by the Edinburgh and District Water 
Trust. It is estimated that the scheme will cost 20,0000. 

Tue directors of the Edinburgh Marine Gardens—to be 
constructed at Portobello, and to comprise several of the 


features of the recent National Exhibition—have resolved to 
commence building operations at once.’ A plan was approved 
of. -The chief building will bea large hall covering a greater 
space, than, the; Waverley Market... Mr., Ramsay is the 
architect... coe i i see tae oats 

Ar a special meeting of the, Liverpool City Council the 
preamble. of, the Bill seeking further powers for the con- 
struction of tramways in the city and the, urban district of 
Huyton-with-Roby, and power to run vehicles on the railless 
system on tramway routes, was carried by eighty-five votes 
to three. . or (Bi yg aint 

Tun Brighton Town Council have received sanction from. 
the Local:Government Board to borrow 6,430/. in connection 
with the proposed extensions of the Sanatorium as follows :— 
Administration block, 2,4007.; lodge and discharging block, 
1,1301. ; water tower, 1,460/.; destructor, 100/.; drainage, 
1,1507. ; and roads, 1901. The work isto be put in hand at 
once. i. 

Tue buildings sub-committee reported to the Nottingham 
education committee that they had accepted half a dozen 
tenders for the painting and cleaning of schools, involving 
a total expenditure of 1,0611. 5s. They had also accepted 
the contract of Mr. J. Wright for 9,995/. for the erection of 
the new school at Trent. Bridge. The cost worked out. at 
less than 101. per head, which was. lower than any school 
built in the city. e- ray: 

THE sewage committee of Glasgow have had under con- 
sideration application by authorities outside the. city, for 
inclusion within the Glasgow purification area. The com- 
mittee adhere to their former recommendation that the’ Cor- 
poration do not meantime consider the inclusion of any 
additional areas within the Glasgow sewage purification 
area on the south side unfil the works are in full operation 
and the capacity of the sewers and works ascertained in the 
light of the experience then to-be obtained,. .. bate 

An important joint meeting of local urban district, autho- 
rities, whose areas converge at-the Whaley Bridge end;ef the 
Peak district, was held recently at Whaley, Bridge, 
to decide finally upon a scheme of sewerage for the whole or 
portions of some half-dozen townships. Mr. J. Lowe pre- 
sided, and it was eventually decided that the scheme, be 
revised so as to include the following places, the estimated 


RON & 
>STEEL 


BOILER 


BES. 


HARCOURTS’ (up.) PATENT 


BREAKING STRAINS. — 
380 Ibs. ‘ 600 Ibs.’ °> ~~ 800 Ibs. 


The City Hall, Belfast.  - \ 

The Technical Institute, Belfast. 

The “‘ Scotsman,’’ Edinburgh. 

‘* he Times ’’ Office, London. 

The Royal Exchange, Liverpool. 

The Convalescent Home, Aldford. 

The Post Office, Montreal. ~ ; 

: i The New Lunatic Asylum, Bristol. |. 

a ‘ ‘ ‘—TheHouses of, Parliament, Brisbane., 

The Holborn Viaduct Buildings, London: 

The New Library, Pollokshields. 

- Phe Asylum, Letterkenny... 


Sash Chains 


MADE of COPPER with C.M. RIVETS. 
WORKS SMOOTHLY AND NOISELESSLY. 
NO COGS NEEDED. 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE MEN. 
BEST AXLE PULLEYS TO SUIT. | 


OTHER 
PLACES: 


The Dykebar Asylum, Paisley. 

TheMetropolitan Carriage Works,Saltley. 

The Royal ArtilleryBarracks,Manchester. 

The Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 

The Fever Hospital, Bristol. 

The Stores of A. T.Stewart,Esq.,NewYork. 

The Mansion of T. ‘Wilson, BHsq., Hull.» 

Also on all the leading Steamship Lines, 

including ‘The Cunard,’. “The White 
“Star,” “* The Dominion,” “THyP: & O01,” 
= The North German Lloyd,’ 4c, &e. y 


olume.of..“ The Architect.” Price ies. 6d 
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cost being:—Chinley and Bugsworth, 6,1211. ; Fernilee, 
4,500l.; Whaley Bridge, 3,683/.; part of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, 3,653/. The total cost will be about 20,000/. It was 
also decided to ask the Local Government Board to consti- 
tute a joint sewerage district on the understanding that 
population is the basis of contribution. 

Messrs. Frost & Sons, millers, of Chester, owing to the 
more adequate facilities for water carriage offered by the 
position, of Ellesmere Port on the Manchester Ship Canal 
and the Shropshire Union Canal, have decided to transfer 
two-thirds of their plant from Chester to that place. A 
site alongside the ship canal and railway has been leased. 
The erection of the new mill, which will have a capacity of 
twenty-five sacks of flour per hour, will, it is stated, occupy 
a year. 

THe plans and works committee of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh have had under consideration a report recom- 
mending approval of the plans of a new district police 
station to be erected in M‘Leod Street. The committee, 
desiring further information, made a remit to the city 
superintendent of works to submit plans and estimates show- 
ing (1) a one-storey building; (2) a two-storey building, 
containing three dwelling-houses; and (3) a three-storey 
building containing six houses. 

A sprcraL court of Northampton Hospital Governors have 
decided on the enlargement of the dispensary, building of 
additional consulting-rooms in out-patient buildings, the 
building of a steam laundry, and improved heating of the 
old buildings. The approximate estimate of the various 


schemes is as follows:—Section 1: Dispensary, &c., 9501. ° 
Section 2: Laundry, building, 2,1001.; machinery, 1,3001. ; | 
Section 3: Heating, 700/.; builder’s work, : 
Section 5: Sterilisers, building, 200/.; contingencies 


boiler, 8901. 
1007. 
and architect’s commission, 4607. Total, 6,7001. 


Tur Lichfield Rural District Council, acting on the 


advice of Sir Alfred Cripps, K.C., have decided that Messrs. ' 
H. Russell & Son, solicitors, of Lichfield, be instructed to | 


institute proceedings against the South Staffordshire Water- 
works Company for an injunction restraining them from 
continuing pumping operations at the pumping stations 
erected by them at Brindley Heath and Seven Springs, both 


in the parish of Brereton, Shenstone, Fradley, Trent Valley, 
in the township of Streethay, and Pipe Hay, and from pro- 
ceeding with the erection of the pumping station at Maple 
Brook, in the parishes of Burntwood and Longdon.. - 


Tue Limerick city technical education committee have 
received a letter intimating that the application for a loan 
of 10,0007. to erect a new city technical institute had been 
definitely refused by His Majesty’s Treasury. The reply 
was in answer to a fresh application on the subject, and the 
grounds for the refusal were that it was not deemed ex- 
pedient to grant the loan asked for in view of the existing 
excessively high rates, 11s. 6d. in the pound. The loan was 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board, and on this 
seeming assurance the technical committee incurred an ex- 
penditure of 1,1007. in connection with the site, the prepara- 
tion of the plans, &c. The executive have decided on bring- 


ing all the pressure possible to bear with the object of 


getting the loan from the Treasury. 

Lorp Brassry on Thursday evening, December 17, enter- 
tained the builders (Messrs. Blackman & Son) and workmen 
who have been engaged in the restoration of Normanhurst, 
which was damaged by fire on August 1, to dinner at the 
Village Hall, Catsfield. Addressing his guests, his lordship 
observed that the occasion called for real feelings of gratitude 
to all concerned, and it afforded him the opportunity of 
paying his tribute to the dignity of all skilled and honest 
labour. It was certain that we could never have attained 
to the great position we held in the family of nations if 
we had not had a vast body of skilled men full of great 
capacity and industry, and it was more to that than to 
any other cause that our success and greatness as an indus- 
trial country was due. He then made reference to the 
fluctuations to which the building trade is in a special 
degree subject, and urged that there should be on the 
part of those who had the direction of these matters the 
utmost possible effort made so to distribute work as to 
make it, as far as possible, continuous from season to season 
and from year to year. This arrangement would be an 
excellent one if it could be possible, but the limitation of 
work, or rather postponement, is hardly possible in’ this 
country. ; 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


STRONG, RIGID, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL. 


Fireproof, 


South of England—F. M. JENKINS, 


iT 


York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephones: 419 WESTMINSTER; 1514 VicTORIA. 


6 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, B.C. 
Dublin—E. A. COOKE, 40 Belgrave Rd., Rathmines. 
Belfast—JOHN McNEILL, Ocean Buildings. 
Exeter _-MITCHELL & SON, Palace Gate. 


SPECIALITIES: 


Piaster Work, Walls, Partitions, 
Ceilings, and Steelwork Encasing. 


Expanded Metal Lathing 


takes the place of, and is in .every way superior to, the ordinary 
wooden lathing. 


It is HASILY and RAPIDLY fixed, and is 


Vermin-proof, and Damp-proof. 


THE LATHING IS RETAILED BY MERCHANTS. ONLY. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES— ‘ 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


{ 


OR TO 


DISTRICT AGENTS: 
Birmingham—\W. J. POATE, 88 Colmore Row. 


Clasgow—J. M. CARTMELL, 69 Buchanan Street. 

{ Hull—A. EH. PEARSON & SONS, 21 Myton Street. 

Liverpool—JOHN §S. RIGBY, 20 Castle Strect. 

| Manchester —H. MASON, 40 Brazenose Street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—H. WALKER & SON , Lutd., 


Gallowgate Ironworks. — 


Telegrams: “‘DistEND, LONDON.” 


; 
i 
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Tue main drainage committee of the London County 
Council recommend that tenders be invited for the gas 
engines required in the contemplated enlargement of the 
Abbey Mills pumping station. It is necessary that the 
details should be obtained before the drawings for the exten- 
sion can be proceeded with. 


We have received a copy for 1909 of ‘ Whittaker’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage,”’ 
which is continually growing in size; the issue to hand is 
larger than ever. Whittaker is as much a necessity in a 
well-ordered office as a Kelly Directory. A new feature 
introduced this year is an ‘‘ Official Glossary,’’ and to 
quote the words used in the preface will best explain the 
meaning :— The official glossary which, though not aiming 
at profundity or completeness, may be trusted to provide 
some useful information to those who are not experts in the 
yarious departments of which it treats.’’ The editors 
explain that the shower of new honours continue to be pro- 
fuse, and this has added very considerably to the size of this 
yolume. The volume is bound in such a manner that it is, 
besides useful, a handsome addition to the bookcase. The 
publishers are Messrs. Whittaker, 12 Warwick Lane, Pater- 
moster Row, E.C. 


THE PULSOMETER PUMP. 


In the past the Pulsometer pump has been regarded as 
essentially an apparatus which would fill all low-lift re- 
‘quirements and especially useful in emergency work for 
dealing with fluids too thick to be pumped by any other 
means. It has gained its reputation as a compact steam- 
worked pump that can operate in any situation without any 
fixing, and at a minute’s notice. It has now entered on a 


new career, for it has developed into a competitor of the | 


high-lift pump, without any drastic modifications in its 
design being necessary. By increasing the steam pressure 
and imparting certain modifications in details of the design, 
the Pulsometer Engineering Company, of Reading, enable 
this pump to force water to heights hitherto considered un- 
attainable in this class of pump. Heads of from 125 feet 


to 200 feet are now worked against successfully. The Pulso- | 


meter can be used, of course, on lifts of multiples of this | 


height by placing two or more pumps in series one above the 
other. By this means there are practically no limits to the 
lift, the older method of stage-working being to arrange 
the pumps so that the lower one delivers into a tank from 
which the upper one draws. The best arrangement of carry- 
ing out this stage-working is to couple the discharge of the 
lower direct to the suction of its upper neighbour. A large 
job was carried out recently on the former system in which 
three stages with two large Pulsometers in parallel in each 
stage were employed. 


DIARIES, BLOTTERS, &c. 


Mzssrs. Hupson & Kearns again offer a variety of 
eminently serviceable blotting-pads and diaries, which are 
adapted to different requirements... Their qualities must by 
this time be so well known to’all, or nearly all, business men 
as to stand in no need of comment. } 

“Tu City Diary’? has been published for forty-six 
years by W. H. & L. Collingridge from the City Press office. 
First and foremost it is a concise guide to the various busi- 
ness affairs of the Corporation and the City of London 
generally, with ‘a mass of information crammed into the 
twenty-eight pages of introduction. The diary that follows 
is interleaved with blotting paper, and has three days to a 
page—Sunday, being a day of rest, does not come within 
the scope of a business diary. On the margin there are 
columns for a financial account. The use of the diary should 
promote business: habits. eyed 


NEW CATALOGUES. 7 
Tur Saxon Portland: Cement: Co., Ltd., have issued an 
illustrated booklet which explains how they manufacture the 
100,000 toris of cement, or more, sold every year from their 
Saxon and Norman works in Cambridge. Beginning at the 
quarries which adjoin the works, the writer traces the pro- 
gress of the raw material from the unique drying tower, 
through the grinding mills (at this and later stages samples 
are constantly exaffined in the chemists’ laboratory), to 
the specially constructed mixing hoppers. As it leaves the 
hoppers it passes‘into a damping trough before being con- 
veyed into the kiln houses for burning. At the Saxon works 


GREAT CENTRAL 


“THE COMFORTABLE LINE.” 


RAILWAY 


<= THE LONDON EXPRESS TRAINS CENTRE ON SHEFFIELD 


BRANCHING THEREFROM 


WESTWARD to Manchester, Oldham, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington and Liverpool; & 
NORTHWARD to Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds and York; 
EASTWARD to Doncaster, Grimsby, Hull and North Lincolnshire. 


<=" CROSS COUNTRY EXPRESSES & THROUGH ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
OTHER COMPANIES are a distinct feature of 


NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, DURHAM, YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HUDDERSFIELD, 
ROTHERHAM and SHEFFIELD are provided with 
Banbury and Oxford, to and from Southampton, 
BATH, BRISTOL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, EXETER, TORQUAY, KINGSWEAR, PLYMOUTH, 
are reached by Express Trains from Leeds, 
ottingham and Leicester, 


GREAT WESTERN AND GREAT CENTRAL SYSTEMS CENTRE 
AND BANBURY FOR CHELTENHAM,: 
NEWPORT, CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES. 


Via MARYLEBONE is LONDON’S POPULAR ROUTE for STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


and the CORNISH RIVIERA 


Huddersfield, Sheffield, N 


THE SERVICES BETWEEN THE 
UPON OXFORD FOR SOUTH AND WEST, 


\ 


ei 


TICKETS are issued in advance at all offices, or by Messrs. Dean & Dawson, the Company's Agents, who also book to the Continent by. 
any Channel Service in connection with the Rundreise or Tourist system, 


30 per cent. off ordinary fares. 


s All Express Trains include Buffet, Breakfast, Luncheon or Dining Cars 


the Great Central Services. 


through trains via Nottingham, Leicester, 
Bournemouth, and the South Western ‘ine, 


Wakefield, Halifax, 


GLOUCESTER, 


7 


y 


= 


which affords travellers choice of route and a reduction of about » ‘}, 


‘t,000 hours is shown to be 271. 
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most of the’ continuous kilns are ef the Schneider type; at 
the Norman'works there are fiye rotary kilns. , The clinker 
is. placed in: coolers until. it, 1s ready for grinding. " The 
cement is handled for the first time sinée the raw material 
left the, quarry when,ait reaches the loading house. The 
pamphlet». gives comparative tests, analyses, and specifica- 
tions which are to, the advantage of their material, and 
finally a long list of public bodies, &c., where Saxon cement 
has been used. We'might here add that the Saxon Portland 
Cement Company, after paying debenture interest and 6 per 
cent, upon the preference shares, still have as profit the sum 
of 4,2601. , This is equal|to 17 per cent. upon the ordinary 
share capital. 

The ‘{ Bardsley ’’ oil door check and*spring 1s now made 
in England at Birmingham and Wolverhampton at the 
works of Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons, Ltd., and it may be 
seen jat their show rooms.in High Holborn. Sincé its.:manu- 
facture’in this countty the price has been lowered. This 
strong recommendationcannot fail to.add to a popularity 
which: has extended over several years. The great advan- 
tages-claimed for the improved model are that it can be 
used for either left or right hand doors without any change, 
no packing is used, the crucible steel wire spring cannot be 
overwound, and a releasing device removes the checking 
power when the door is nearly closed. Messrs: 
also ‘sell: improved {Bardsley ’’. otl-checking spring hinges 
for single and double: acting. doors. f 

The British “Metalite Lamp’’ is manufactured solely 
by the Bryant Trading Syndicate, Ltd., at the Royal Glow 
Lamp Works, London, N., who have for many years been 
manufacturing carbon incandescent electric lamps. They 
claim for-the ‘“‘ Metalite’’ lamps that they are 75 per cent. 
better than carbon sdamps, 50 per -cent. better than 
the Tantalum, and\:20 per cent. better than the ordinary 
Tungsten lamp. They burn 1 to 14 watt per British 
candle, aecording=to the duration: required. The light 
is white and continues at the same power throughout, 
‘and as thé blackening ‘is less than ‘with other lamps there is 
no loss from’ that cause. An interesting: cOmparison is 
made ‘between' a'12*carbon 32 ¢.p. lanmyps and a 12 Metalite 
32 c.p. lamp in which the total economy of the latter during 
It is further claimed that 


ee 


— 
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THE ‘ ZETA” WOOD FLOORING 60. Ltd. 


Crispin's Wharf, Stratford, Be 


Nettlefold . 


by using this lamp electric light is 66 per cent. cheaper than 
gas. Where high voltage alternating currents are used, the 
makers strongly ‘recommend ‘the transformer system. For 
instance, if 200 volts is supplied, then transform down to 
50 yolts; if 100 volts is supplied, then tratisform down to 
50 or 25 volts.’ "'As the British ‘“ Metalite”’ lamps only’ con- 
sume a quartet of’ the electricity, then divide the cireuit 
pressure by four and so keep within the fire insurance com+ 
pany’s rules and avoid alteration tothe wiring. ’ oe 
The Bexhill casement window is in little danger of being 
confused. with other patents which have the same objects. 
It dispenses with wheels, cords, weights, and the other old 
sources of trouble. It is rigidly locked in any position and 
at any angle; by a quarter turn of the lever handle. The 
two-wings of the casement slide along steel channels in the 
head and cill, and opening outwards, meet in. the’ centre, 
where they can be cleaned from within, or both wings can 
be thrown to either side so as to give an uninterrupted open- 
ing, or act.as:a wind screen. When ¢losed the window is 
flat, securely locked at the top and bottom, and cannot be 
opened from outside. It is weather proof, for the casements 
are shut into deep grooves.in the frame—as.a sliding sash-in 
the pulley stiles—and protected along the. bottom rail. bya 
deep bead which-has a double weather check. A wide cover 
bead.outside protects the middle joint. The window ean he 
pushed slightly open from the centre, and rigidly locked, 
without the casements leaving-the side grooves in the frame, 
thus giving ventilation. ‘The patent is adapted to metal or 
wooden casements, and can be applied with existing sashes 
or side-hung casements. The Bexhill.casement is under, the 
auspices of Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co., the decoration 
specialists of Oxford Street, W. coy 18 
Messrs. Adamson, Ramsbottom & Oo., Ltd., build 
electric and hand cranes, hoists, &c.,; from half a ton: to 
100-tons capacity. In view of the impossibility of judging 
cranes by illustrations or descriptions, they prefer: possible 
buyers to visit their Cleveland works at Birkenhead, where 
a thorough practical trial may be obtained. Their aim 
has been to produce a crane which has every-modern advan- 
tage in efficiency and. speed of working, yet is capable of 
standing every-day rough usage without risk of disablement 
or need of constant expensive oversight, and so simplified 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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LITY AND MAKE. 


SOLE CONTRACTORS FOR 
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‘Telegrams 8 * Zetillo, London.” 


| _ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
“ SCHOOLS. — 


|| ALSO CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE 6 ADMIRALTY. 


Telephone : 1524 East. 
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int ‘details that its operation can safely be entrusted to any 
ofdinarily, intelligent, labourer. This, ¢atalogue gives an 
exhaustive account of the various features of their goods and 
includes many photographic illustrations. — 

’ Messrs. J. H. Nicholson & Co., heating specialists, in their 
booklet suggest that, architects and clients should, as far as 
possible, leave the question of the systems to be used for each 
individual building in the hands of heating engineers, who, 
haying had very considerable experience in each type of ap- 
paratus, will be best qualified to recommend the most suit- 
able system for the building in question. Hot water, steam 
and hot blast have each individual advantages. They say 
generally, hot water is preferable for house work and office 
buildings, &c. ; steam for large or extended buildings; and 
hot blast for factories, workshops, theatres, &c. Messrs. 
Nicholson are equipped with the wisdom of experience gained 
in England, France and America, and bring it to bear on 
their heating, ventilating and hot water supply work. 


THE MARK FAWCETT CHIMNEY POT. 


THE new chimney pot which we here illustrate may primarily 
rest its claims to beauty on the fact of its utility, but it is 
also intended to supplant those ungainly additions to nearly 
all chimney stacks called tallboys. These latter excre- 
scences are applied as desperate remedies by distracted house- 
holds to fractious chimneys. Mr. Mark Fawcett has now 
brought science to bear on this homely problem, and as a 
result we now have this new patent pot, which is inexpen- 
sive, very durable, and “looks well.’’ It may best be de- 
scribed as a hollowed-out pyramid of irregular octagonal 
shape at the base, the four larger sides forming the panels, 
and the four smaller sides (against which the legs abut) 
dying away so as to leave a square at the outlet. The pitch 
of the panels is one in four, so that a wind descending at 
the ordinary angle of 15 degrees will strike it at an obtuse 
angle and, being contained in a channel by the projection 
of the legs, runs upwards, and in shooting from the top 
edge of the pot deflects upwards a similar current of wind 
striking into the pot and carries it through the outlet. 

. . The dished cover not only interferes with a wind striking 
into the pot, and keeps the flue dry, but, having an inclined 


| surface just over the outlet, a wind striking in it is shot 


upwards and draws the smoke ‘after it. In very bad cases 
copper or zine diaphragms are fitted in the legs half-way 


SEcTIory * 


PLAN AT AA 


up the outlets, as shown.on the drawing; these stop a 
descending wind going into the pot, and shoot. it through 
the outlet, while not offering any obstruction to a wind 
blowing through horizontally. The new patent chimney pot 
is thus based on simple practical principles. There is 
nothing in it to go wrong. 


pe TAN MARK 


Telephones: 42 Watford, National. 
2 Watford, P.O. 


Telegrams; “* Standard, Watford.” 


URKONE FIRES 


The Latest and 
only PEREECT 
Coal Consumers 


PATENT e 
No. 23767/07. 


THE FIRE ONCE MADE STOKES ITSELF, BURNS COAL, COKE, PEAT, ANTHRACITE 
ABSOLUTELY NO DUST ESCAPES INTO yy WITH EQUAL. SATISFACTION, LL 
THE ROOM. » 0 THROWS MAXIMUM HEAT OUTWARDS. 


. The “ Burxone”’ Fire is above the floor level. It can easily be fixed 

in the place of old stoves, by any builder, without elaborate plans or 
alterations to the hearth, &c, 

The Fire can be adapted to any kind of Tile Surround, Interiors in Iron, 

Copper or Brass, and Mantel Registers in a number of designs or to any 

special design required to meet Architect’s taste. 


No. 3 Suite. | 


‘Standard Range & Foundry Company, Ltd. 
fr ra THE BROADWAY, WATFORD, HERTS. | 


London Showrooms: 105/106 NEW BOND STREET. 


So 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VENTILATION OF LONDON FLATS. 


In connection with an application by the Borough of St. 
Pancras to the London County Council for a certificate under 
Section ‘7 of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, that the requirements thereof have been complied with 
in the constriction of the buildings at Flaxman Terrace, the 
District Surveyor raised a point that the doors of the en- 
closures under the staircases are panelled instead of being 
solid 14 inches thick, and also that the doors from the stair- 
cases to the several tenements have not springs to close and 
keep them closed. “Both these points, however, have been 
waived by the County Council upon representations thereon 
by the architects. | gn GN 
” Arising out of this matter Dr. John F. J.’Sykes, medical 
officer of health, presented the following report to the public 
health committee upon the airing, through blow, or, through 
ventilation of the flats in Flaxmah Terrace :—I_ beg to 
call attention to certain of the requirements of the District 
Surveyor’s and of the Building Acts’ ‘Department ‘of the 
London County Council in regard to fire. The requirements 
in question are those demanding in houses constructed ‘Im flats 
of fire resisting materials that on the staircasés the front 
doors of the flats shall be automatically closing, and that the 
fanlights over such doors shall be fixed, the efféct of which 
is that no airing of apflat dwelling can be obtained through 
the door or fanlight én*the staircase. Mi . 
Your committee-approved of plans for dwellings on the 
Brantome Place area, now known as Flaxman ‘Terrace, one 
of the conditions of which approval was that the dwellings 
should be capable of being aired or blown through in the 
morning after having been closed up during the night. This 
airing ‘or ‘“‘through -blow”’’ of air (of which the term 
‘‘through ventilation ’’ conveys an utterly inadequate con- 
ception) can only be obtained from one front of a building 
through to another front. If the ‘‘ through blow’’ has to 
be obtained within the dwelling or flat itself and not off 
the staircase outside the flat, this restricts the conditions of 
construction to such an extent that only two dwellings or 
flats cam be designed on each floor, and this mode of con- 
struction is costly. Economy demands four flats on each 
floor, and compels two of the four flats to be so constructed 
that all the rooms must be on one. front, as was the case in 
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“THE “MURAL” 
Hospital W.C. Combination. 


Awarded Medal (Highest Award) 
. _ at 
y Congress, 1906. 


® 


Royal Sanitar 


CEO. HOWSON & SONS, L 


Telephone No. 54. 


Manufacturers of 


ENAMELLED FIRECLAY, EARTHENWARE, 


the back to back houses which were condemned on this site 
No “airing’’ ‘or 
‘through blow’’ is possible in a one fronted dwelling or 
flat where the openings are all on one side, as it is physically 
impossible for the wind to blow out of the same opening as it 
blows into, and'the only way of obtaining a “through blow” — 
is by .an opening on the other side of the building. For one 
fronted flats this ‘‘ through blow’’ can only be obtained by — 


and which ‘these flats have displaced. 


means of the front door with fanlight over through the 
common staircase to an opening in the outer wall on the 


other side of the staircase. The reason given for the re- 


quirement of the London County Council is that if-a fire 
occurred in ‘a‘flat the smoke might fill the staircase. I 
venture to suggest that the remedy is to require the staircase 
to be more open to the air. 

A horizontal arcade even when only reaching to the first 
floor level is a notoriously unhealthy mode of construction 
unless it is short and fully open to the air at the sides or 
ends, and a vertical arcade such as the common staircase of 
a house constructed in flats is an equally unhealthy form of 
construction unless there be sufficient openings to allow of 
ample and permanent communication with the open air. 
The best way to remedy a draught is to make the openings 
larger without necessarily going to the extreme of removing 
the whole of the enclosing arcade so as to make it vertically 
or horizontally an open street. 

IT beg to recommend that a representation be made to the 
Public Health Department of the London County Council 
calling attention to’the fact that the requirements under the 
London Building Acts—means of escape in case of fire—as 
to the complete closure or closability of common staircases of 
buildings constructed in flats, and of the front doors of such 
flats and fanlights over, on such staircases are obstructive 


-of the airing or through blow or through ventilation of dwell- 
ings and conducive to the increase of consumption in the 


Metropolis. 


The London County Council are to. be communicated with 


accordingly. 


Lorp Renprt has presented four acres of ground on 


Grogython,a hill on the outskirts of Aberystwyth, as a site - 


for the buildings of the Welsh National Library. 


HANLEY, STAFFS. 


‘Telegrams, “‘HOWSON, HANLEY.” 


AND FITTINGS. 


LONDON OFFICES : 


20 Sandland St., Bedford Row, W.C. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Hobbs & Co.’s Jos" Kaye & Sons, 
BANK STRONGROOMS & DOORS: 9 S L iy CKS 


76 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
For Asylums, Prisons, 


VENTILATION 
camatocuss ME ATING Public Buildings, &c., &c. 
Also Art Metal Door Furniture. 


FREE. 
132 EUSTON RD. 
93 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


C. KITE &, F — LONDON, N.W. 
FOR RELIABLE MATERIAL AND GUALITY. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 
THE ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 


LIFTS _pPavobilos FLOORING. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E. DRY JOINERY: DEALS & WOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
° arrow Road, Paddington, London, W 
; Ss N & Telephone, 3 Paddington. _. Established 60 Years. 


(Leicester), Ltd., 
FNCINEERS, Leicester. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


l| FT 5. SHEEPSCAR FOUNDRY, 
EEEDS. 


ELOMAN [= See page viii. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 
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tAPWELDED BOILER TUBES. 


TUBES 


And FITTINGS. 
PERKINS HOT WATER TUBES. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LTD. 
GLASGOW & BIRMINGHAM. 


LIFT CEO. JOHNSON, 


227 ST. JOHN’S HILL, &.W. | 


Now erecting four Lifts at King Edward Vit, 
Hospital, Windsor. 


HARRIS & SHELDON, Ltd. 


SHOP FRONTS 


*(Metal & Wood). ° 
BIRMINGHAM. 


.1.B.A. EXAMS.—Special Personal System, 

e Correspondence and Private Tuition.—Apply for Syllabus, 

BOND & BATLEY, 115 Gower Street; 5 BOND, 
B.A.Oxon. A:R.1.B.A., and CLAUDE BATLEY, A.R.1.B.A.) 


I1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. — Personal or 

e Correspondence Tuition. Only four failures during 
last seven years; ninety-five fe cent. passes. Ali necessary 
ee lent.—GEO. FISHER, The Grange, Melbourne, Derby 
shire 


AMSGATE.— CHATHAM HOUSE COL- 
LEGE. Est. 109 years. High-class schools, junior and 
eon for the sons of gentlemen. Education, modern, com- 
mercial and engineering.—66-page illus, prospectus from the 
ri eadmaster. 
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Architectural S#°° 
Woodwork, 


: BIRMINGHAMWMW({. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, | 
Ue TU RN a LIFTS AND HOISTS. B Lj a DS Venetian and Wire 
JAS. STARKIE & SONS, t0 
ti alae Ble ae led Co., Ltd. Ll FTS. PRESTON. 
mentor Manchsaters | 
WALL PAPERS, HAHN & 00. aq tnt tate 
Alexandra Wharf, Tidal Basin Station, 


London, EK. 
| DRY MAHOCANY, DRY WAINSCOT, DRY TEAK, 
WALNUT, BIRCH, and all other Foreign 
HARDWOODS DRY. 
Alexandra er aes Basin Station, 


HAHN & CO. HAHN & CO. 


RELIEFS, &c. 


Extensive and varied selection of 


WEST END DESIGNS at our CITY Show Rooms. 
CHAPPELL & PAYNE, 


11 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Established 40 years. 8447 Bank. 


A. R. DEAN & SONS, 


PRICE, 4d. 
By Post, 43d. 


Registered as a | { 
at the General Post Office. 
WM. OLIVER & SONS, 
LIMITED, 

120 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
THOROUCHLY DRY WAINSCOT, MAHOCANY, 
WALNUT, TEAK, AND OTHER HARDWOODS. 

GRATES, 
MANGHESTER ;stavtsj2na 
VENTILATORS. 
E. H. Shorland & Bro., Dz*e,S* Manchester. 
LIFT A. SMITH & STEVENS, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON. 
i 

4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

P 109 FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
MEDWAY'S LIFTS 
FOR PASSENGERS AND GOODS. 
Wedwray’s Safety Lift Co. 

Offices: 10 BUSH LANE, LONDON, E.C. ; 
and ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 

Tele. Nos.: 1894 London Wall and 127 Deptford. 

ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
FOUNDED 1850. 

Subscriptions to enable the Council to carry 
on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 

It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 

Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 

W., HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 


PERCIVALL CURREY, Hon. Secretary’ 
9 Conduit Street, W. 
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Hempstead Patent Brick Co. 


Telegrams : 


RedbounHoad Hemel Hempstead, Herts. tieca MLS Se 

“HEMPSTEAD ” , 
FIREPROOF PARTITION BLOCKS, 
FLOOR BLOCKS AND CASINGS, 


All guaranteed Fire Resisting to the Melting Point of Steel. 


“8, Three-inch Wall of Hollow Pas tition Blocks sustaining 
Distributed Floor Load of 660 Ibs. per foot super. 


PATENT FIREPROOF DOORS. 


Price Lists and Reports of Tests on application. 


London Office: Joseph Clayton, 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


*Phons: Holborn 1562. The largest Manufacturers in the World of Wire: ** Signboards, London,’? | 


PLATE-GLASS FACIAS 
Od STALLPLATES : 
The SWING SIGNS 38 


ILLUMINATED SIGNS 


(of every known style) 
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Oo ieee Lag’ REPOUSSE COPPER WORK , London 

On eh wget WINDOW LETTERS. WC. 
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of Brilliant Sunk Gilt a COPPER PLATE - GLASS 


Copper Window Letters. 60 pp. IMustrated Art Catalogue Free. FACIAS, &c. 
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CEORGE JENNINGS, °°” LOTTERY, ERN PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
London Office-STANGATE, LONDON, S. 4 Telegraph, ‘* JENNINGS, PARKSTONE.” Telephone, No. 6 PARKSTONE. 


Manufacturer of STONEWARE PIPES and FITTINGS of all Sizes, 


For Main Sewerage & House Drainage, made of the Celebrated Poole Clays. 


SSS 
SPECIALITIES: 


®BOUBLE SEAL JOINTED PIPES (Tyn- 
dale’s Patent). 

PATENT STONEWARE CONDUITS AND 
TROUGHING, for Electric Cables, as 
supplied for Tramways both at Home 
and Abroad. 

TESTED PIPES, Every Pipe guaranteed 
Tested by Hydraulic Pressure up to 
25 Ibs. per square inch, 

JENNINGS’ PATENT JOINDER, OR IMPERMEABLE CAPPED STOPPER (see Illustration) 


PATENT ewer INVERTS, BONDING BRICKS, AIR BRICKS, DAMP-PROOF COURSES, RIDCE TILES, WALL COPING, CARDEN EDCINCS, 
CHIMNEY POTS, TERMINALS, SMOKE BAFFLERS. 


Structural and Decorative Terra Cotta. Best Cream Coloured Facing Bricks, Moulded Bricks of Various Designs and Common Bricks of verp 
Superior Quality. CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES ON APPLIC4TION. 


Carbolineum Avenarius 


REGD. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE, 
ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT, 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE KNOWN, 
CHEAPER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN PAINT. 


PETERS, Lid. DERBY. 


Ano 116 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Ano 8 CASTLE STREET ARCADE, LIVERPOOL. 
Agents for Scotland—The Glasgow Patents Co., Ltd., 120 Gt. Wellington St., GLASGOW. 


Agents for Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire— 
W. Robinson (Nottm.), Ltd., 7 & 9 Victoria Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


‘ Agents for Leicestershire—W. Robinson (Nottm.), Ltd., Churchgate, LEICESTER. 


A. 


©. 


Invaluable for the protection of Wooden Buildings, 
Fences, &c., 

Glyes a nice nut- brown colour. 

Horses w’) not bite wood treated with it. 

Has been proved a success for the last twenty 
years in this country, and is used regulary on 
many of the !argest Estates. 


Manufacturers of Improved REVOLVING 

S. W. FRANGIS & C0. TD. shutters in WooD, IRON, and STEEL, 
BRASS, GUNMETAL, GERMAN SILVER, & BRONZE METAL SHOP FRONTS: 

SPRING SHOP SUNBLINDS. PLATE GLASS FACIAS, . GILT WOOD LETTERS. , COLLAPSIBLE STEEL GATES. 


Telegrams: ““FENESTRA, LonpDoN.” | 64 to 70 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. | ESTIMATES and 


Telephone : 160 HOLBORN. CATALOGUES FREE 
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HE “RAYO” 
Patent Castors 

(as _ illustrated) 

are constructed so that 
the weight working from 
a Centre Bearing re- 
duces the friction to a 
minimum and effectually 
overcomes the disad- 
vantage of the usual 
crushing load, as is 
experienced with Roller 
and Ball Bearing Cas- 
tors. The Balls in the 
“ RAYO” Castor are 


p| Placed simply to take 
side action, thereby 


avoiding side wrenching 
and falling out of rollers 


and balls. 
The “ Rayo” Castors 


run easily and are most 
sensitive to turn, and 


the best Load Carriers 


THE “RAYO” 
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PATENT 
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CASFORS 


Patented in the follow- 
ing countries— 
GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 
UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

FRANCE 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
DENMARK 
JAPAN 
CANADA 
INDIA 

CAPE COLONY 
NATAL 
TRANSVAAL 
ITALY 


Manufactured 
bysc.s 


Thatching & Reed Laying 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


G, BRADY & C0,, cote susrammne 


Pott St., Ancoats, 


MANCHESTER. 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, 
BELT DRIVEN, & HAND. 


JOHN JONES, 


New Wakefield Street, Oxford Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
All kinds of ART METAL WORK, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS, FINIALS, Etc. 


Also WATERPROOF CASEMENTS for 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c, 


Se 


MEIN & CO., Ltd., 


Rayo Works, Aston Lane, 
000 :: BIRMINGHAM. 


Showrooms: 372 Euston Rd., 
LONDON, N.W. 


SWITZERLAND 


aa, 1 INDIA RUBBER STAMPS 


Of all descriptions for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Also STENCIL PLATES, PUNCHES, &¢p 


Price Lists Free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St., Birmingham. 
DRAWING « SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS and MATERIALS. 


Awarded Franco-British Exhibition 
:: Gold Medal and Diploma :: : 


on the market. 


Samples Free. 
Write for Price List. 


All communications , 


should be addressed 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER. 


Flint Paper & Cloth, Emery Cloth & Paper, Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumicestone, &c. 
Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 


50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24in., 30 in., 36 in,, 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in. wide. 
And in Sheets, Dises, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. 
WELLINGTON EMERY AND BLACK LEAD MILLS, WESTMINSTER BRIDCE ROAD, LONDON, S.E, 


Architects should also send for particulars of 
our ‘‘ True to Scale”’ Photo Copies. Send 
your Tracing and have a sample copy. 


Practical Manufacturers, 
20 King Street West, MANCHESTER. 
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ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


Designs to harmonise with every 


style of Architecture and every 
period of INTERNAL decoration, 


Architects are cordially invited to write for 
Gstimates and Catalogue to Dept. A.C.R. 
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56 Victoria St.,S.W. 
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MODIFIED 
WELDED or RIVETED tc TIT AN 33 
BR DEsiGn SPRINKLER. 


| Approved by the Fire Offices 
Committee for all risks. 


| FIRE PUMPS. 
ARMOURED DOORS. 
DRENCHERS. 
STAIRCASES, 

1 FIRE ESCAPES. 

| EXTINCTEURS. 


And general fire 
appliances. 

& Head Office: GEORGE MILLS & Co., Ltd, 
ARADCLIFFEH, near MANCHESTER 


Branches: Central Chambers, GLASGOW ; 7 The Exchange, 
BRADFORD ; 46 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


H. COLTMAN & SONS, 
Midiand ironworks, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


THE WORD “ BRITISH” 1, e 
ON PROCESS ~ BLOCKS ‘— WOOD BLOCK 
DENOTES THE HIGHEST QUALITY 1 


THIS IS A STATEMENT FULLY 1. FLOORING 


JUSTIFIED BY THE ] BR ay ypeeeet cen 
TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 1. pelosi tal ah 


Prices quoted laid if required. 
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(LIMITED), 
259 HIGH HOLBORN. 
I Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the : 
§ “WILSON” Patent INDEPENDENT § 
RANGES, GRILLS, &c., | 
For Pusiic:and PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 9a § 


é 35 Gold and other Medals.- 
Write for-Illustrated Catalogue No. 72, Post Free. 
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FOR HEATING 


BUILDINGS 
BATHWATER 


Copious Supplies, 
Uniform Temperature. 


i AUTOMATIC 
<= STEAM CONTROL. 


Cheaper than any other System. 
Steam Traps, Reducing Walves, 
Feed Water Heaters, &c. 


ROYLES Ltd. 


IRLAM, near MANCHESTER. 
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(NEREN’S PATENT). 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all sizes and eee specially cael tite be Mowe Lear Branch Lines, Co! 
Gas Works, Collieries, Iron Wor ck and Cement Works, otives of various sizes eo ee 
ready for immediate dali » DHOTOGRAPAS SPECIFICATIONS 8, AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


" = MZ’ PECKETT & SONS, ““**.cce"°"™" BRISTO) 


Telegranhic id ess. “ PECKETT, BRISTOL." 


mn 


Over 6,000 In use by ‘Raitway Compank 


and others. i 

For Factories, Warehouses & Coach-hou € 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOO} 
Overlap Doors a Speciality. — 


BOUSFIELD’S PATENT. Bousfield’s Bar Lronnonks: York 


DAVIES BROTHERS & CO. LIMD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANIZED TANKS AND CISTERNS. 
COPPER CYLINDERS AND BOILERS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED SHEETS. 
GALVANIZED SOFT FLAT SHEETS FOR WORKING UP. 


Crown Works, tala FI 


SUN rire OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Head Office: 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Braneh Offices in London : 
60: Charing Cross, S.W. 40 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
332 Oxford Street, W. 42 Mincing Lane, H.C. 


Funds in Hand ® = a See 


INSURANCES EFFECTED AGAINST THE FOLLOWING RISKS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, FIR | SICKNESS & DISEASE. — 
including E. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
ACCIDENTS TO DOMESTIC SERVANTS. BURGLARY. 
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create: ce a THE PATENT TILE 4 es APPLY one 


(s 

i i FAIENCE, ey fiwones BuRsien It ae ay CATALOGUE | 
PE eae) NWR) LONDON OFFice i. DESIGNS AND il 
Se emer (ee ESTIMATES FREE ir 
Binasi & FLOORING TILES ANN cOoobs YARD iM ARCHITECTS atti 
rT ao CERAMIC MOSAIC Vey C DESIGNS WORKED OUT amas 
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$235.4 BRISBANE CALCUTTA NEWZEALAND ETC. 
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Avoid uncertainty and worry by insisting on your Concrete 
being reinforced with 


The PERFECTOR TRUSSED BAR 


the only Bar which has the correct number of Shear Members irremovably attached. 


The! Bar is so firmly anchored at so many points that it is impossible to stress the Steel sufficiently to destroy 
the adhesion of the Concrete, consequently all the ideal advantages of Reinforced Concrete are preserved. 


he only system which is proof against the carelessness of workmen. 


The Perfector Bar Reinforced Concrete Co., 


Telegrams: oon ueeps.” | STANDARD BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 


Largest Makers o Cast-Iron Tanks 


Die eit ees ING DOM: 


All plates planed full width of flanges. Tanks of any size supplied and erected anywhere. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Department, and Crown Agents for the Colonies. Telegrams: ‘‘ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD.”’ 


Newton, Chambers & Co. Ltd. thornciitfe tronworks, near Sheffield 


Branch Offices: 16 Creat George Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W.; Grosvenor Buildings, 
Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 50a Lord Street, LIVERPOOL; Moorhead, SHEFFIELD. 
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‘By Appointment Artists’ Colourmen to their Majesties the thing ‘and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Makers of HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS for DRAUGHTSMEN, ENGINEERS & RAILWAY OFFICES. 


OFFICES— RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.\ 


serrrrrrammy HOBBS, HART & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON MADE Locks LOCKS for all Purposes. 
MOST RELIABLE. ORIGINAL MAKERS OF hee ROOM AND 


FOR ALL PURPOSES eee aimee: OATES, PARTY-WALL DOORS. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS. FREE. PATENT KEYED REBATED PARTY-WALL DOORS 


Show. Rooms: | Gliding or Self-Closing), GIVING ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE. 


\ 6, CH EAPS | DE E. C. The attention of Architects is directed to H. H. & CO.’S Patent CONE VENTILATORS 
; 9 


for Strong Room and Bullion Vaults. 
General Offices and Works (where 
all Letters should be addressed) : 


ARLINGTON STREET, 
ISLINGTON, N 


A Competent Representative will be sent to confer with Architects 
desirous of specifying H. H. & Co.’s Manufactures. 


Show Rooms: 76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ate = 


Perfect Flow and Finish. 
Does not Bloom or Crack. 
Made in Three Shades: 


White, Ivory White, 
MADE IN ENGLAND. Blue White. 
The Easiest Japan White to apply. Saves Labour. Price 18s. per gallon. Samples Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, GROVE WORKS, BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


omni 


Se ee 
=< 7 


Coc. oO BEST COPPER 


ng Vj , 
FREEDOM FROM REPAIRS. 


G. R. SMITHSON & CO., Ltd., Cannock Road Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ieee CONSTRUCTIONAL STEETNORIC ae 


 HOMAN SPRODGERS fans reteen eg 


\ 2 Telegrak phic” Rcoress, NAMOH. MANCHESTER, ‘Tele phone: NYSS7, ny : 
said ; : . TEE iy ee ae a 


A hance rresent is a Sees of ‘§ The Architect.” ” Price ics. «cd, 
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Is the Ideal Light for Country Houses, 


The Gas that can be used with the same Factories, Schools and Villages. 


piping as Coal Gas. Co 
AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION. . i | POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


Constant quality at all temperatures. No Hot Air Engine required. 
No condensation. Machine ready to start at any minute. 


No deleterious products. 12,000-15,000 candle power can be pro- 
, : duced from a gallon of petrol. 
N b d. 
WAG ICKE: ECONOMICAL—EFFICIENT—EASY TO 
; ; > MANAGE. 
117 MIDDLESEX STREET, LONDON, E. 


SAFETY LIGHT, Ltd., 52 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


London Office Wale Ave Gtihne teen a 


G Showrooms : artistic standpoint. Architects 
29 Albert and Builders should not fail to 


Se ae D | | ( ask for samples, designs, and 
® prices from 


ae CARTER & CO.., 


100 Deansgate. Encaustic Tile Works, POOLE. 


Thirty-fifth Year of Publication. Now Ready. 


“THE ARCHITECT’S DIARY” for 1909. 


Specially prepared for the use of ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS. 

These Publications contain not only the usual Diary, ruled and printed to a particular form, specially adapted for professional use, but, in addition, an Index, a Note-Book, a 
Rent and Insurance Register, a Cash Book, and a Ledger, with all the usual diary information, and much special matter referring to the various Architects’ and Engineers’ Associ- 
ations; a digest of all the Acts passed last Session ; contain also cases decided in the Superior Courts of Justice during the legal year, from November 1907 to August 1908, of interest 
to the Profession ; Regulations of the London County Council under the orders of the Council applying to Music, Dancing, Theatre, and other Licenses ; complete List of Metropolitan 
Surveyors and Districts, with Official and Private Address; Alphabetical Index to the Practical Statutes, Stamp Duties, &c., the whole forming in ONE VOLUME A 
COMPLETE SET OF BOOKS FOR THE YEAR, The Editions are— 
No. 12.—One page to a day, size 8 in. by 5in., cloth, gilt, 4/6. | No. 13.—Two pages a day, size 83 in. by 5in., cloth, gilt, 5/6. 


“THE BUILDER’S DIARY” for 1909. 


Specially prepared for the use of BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
No. 11.—Two days on a page, ruled and printed to a special pattern; also contains Bill Register, Note Book, Rent, Insurance, and Mortgage Register, Cash Book, Ledger 
ey Peal of Tables of great value to all engaged in the Building Trade, in all 460 pages, size 8% by 5, bound, whole cloth, gilt, Indexed, and paged to end of Diary. 
pice 4s. 6d. 


“ For use in the office of Architects and Builders they are better fitted than any diaries with which we are acquainted.”— The Architect. 

“The novel and valuable feature of these Diaries is that each volume forms in itself a complete set of books for the year.”—T7he Builder. 

“ We have used them ourselves throughout the year with much satisfaction, and are glad now todraw attention to the new batch sent us.”—The Building News. 
“Messrs. Hudson & Kearns’s Diaries need no recommendation save a trial,”’— Zhe British Architect. 

“ The Diaries published by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns are quite unrivalled for convenience and comprehensiveness.”—Building World. 

“ These Diaries may be said to have become the Diaries for the professions for which they are issued.”—Jllustrated Carpenter and Builder. 


Sole Publishers, HUDSON & KEARNS, Litd., Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E. 


THE (IMPROVED) 


a See 
iis 


Loic A RY a: 


Recently selected and now in course of construction at: WINDSOR 
MOUTH HOSPITAL (Additions); ROYAL BOSCOMBE HOSPITAL (Additions); New. Offices for 
the GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO., London; BUSINESS PREMISES, Burton-on-Trent ; 
CHELMSFORD INFIRMARY (Additions) ; New Factory for the NUGGET POLISH CO., Ltd., &c., &c, 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE. TELEPHONE: 78 WESTMINSTER, 
MARK FAWCETT & CO., 50 QUEEN ANNE’S CATE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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Stewarts & Lloyd, Ltd. ..,....e0-c0-es i 
Summerscales, Ltd. ..... Supp. 9 


Suni Fire Offe' csi:ccserssscsssacoeteeustane vi 
Sussex Portland Cement Oo,, Ltd.Supp. —— 


Darin, J. ss.isscnsscccovesvwararventsnsenneevet 
The Studios”... 
Thompson, Jabez ..... 
Thornton, A. G., Ltd 
Tonks Ltd. o...0cseersense 
Tredegar & Co. . oe 
beeen Wm. Duneaa, & Sons, 


ssessenadaath pppsesee pond b RealevRgaarsnee se EL LIENS 


Tunstall & Co. . 


sess Supp. 10! 


na rpeceeieeroeres 


Turner, Atherton & Co. ... -i 
Tutin, J,.M.,.&. OO. .cicsessen — 
United K fagabar Fireproofing Oo.. 

TAGs overs s.scssesasovassossn-seoussbsiveresres Supp. — 


Vickers & Field 


perros reg reeroeroereecsores 


Wade, J. & W., & Co. 
Wakefield, ©. C. 
Wall-Paper Manufacturers, Ltd. Supp. 21 
Walpamur werrceneconereseeeeeeree SDD. 21 
Walsham, A. E, ees SUPP. 2 


srelsevvargacedeee ENG 8, 


sa tree eereerserserenrserce XL 


seeeer 


Waring, Ltd. ....ccsccee cseeseceee -SUDD. 
ee Bond Iron Syndicate, 

Litd.i.5: scescssossasesccecteesevessuereacebeereee LUD D Cimmm 
Waterproofing Co., Ltd. .... me — 
Watson, Nelson, Ltd. ... ww Sapp. 23 
Waygood, R.,.& Co., Ltd. ..cocecreree i 
Well Fire & Foundry Co., Ltd. ...Supp. 2 
Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light 

Ony LabGLs Pic erererceaces 25 


Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.. 
Whitehead, Alfred... 
Whiting, R. M.... 
Whitley Partners 
Willesden Paper, &c., Ltd. . 
Wilmer, Messrs. & Sons ...... 
Wilson Engineering Oo., Ltd. .... 
Wind & 00.1... .,,ccseessarcnsserconesceynees 
Winsor & Newton... 
Witchell & Co. ...... 
Wood Bros. 
Woolston, John 
Wormald Patent ‘Locks Os coasivses 
Wouldham Cement Co. ......-c.000e9UP). — 
Wragg, Thos., & Sons, Ltd. .....,..9UpD. — 
Wylie, Matthew ..orscsscercerseve SUD ¢ —— 


peeress00-se- 


seereecee 


senee woreeree 


Yorkshire & Lincolnshire Tar Dis- 
E.LatIOM CO. ssereecsrsegcssrgercsiversees5 UPD. —— 


Zerenner, C., & CO..,..crcsvesseeseroveee SUPDs — 
Zeta Wood Flooring Oo., Ltd. ......58upp. 22 
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WHITLEY PARTNERS 


RAILWAY WORKS, 
LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
_ and only GENUINE PEET’S 
, \PATENT FULL-WAY STOP 
VALVE, in Brass and Iron. 


Q@WENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES. 


it 


x 


i p3RS 


ALLL 


PORTABLE. . 


Acetylene 
Lamps. . 


Each 500 to 
5,000 c.p. 


FLARE LIGHT 


Patent Self-Cleaning and Adjustable Burner. Flame 
can be regulated without disturbing Light. No 
B- attention required after lighting a 


HAND FLARES. HAND LAMPS. 
HOUSE GENERATORS. 


Full Particulars from the Patentees— 


C.C.WAKEFIELD & CO., 


27 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


~ Nothing bewter couia pe wished lor.” 


DARLINGTON’S 3@ aN i 
British Weekly. 
HANDBOOKS. “‘ War superior to ordinary guides.”’ 
“ What would not the intelli- 2, SP DY, _“ Srp Hunry PonsonBy London Daily Chronicle. 
gent tourist in Paris or in Rome WiaNGe. is commanded by the 
give for such a book as this es J AE) Queen tio thank Mr. DaR- 
“ inant book: ea ~ zincton for a copy, of 
CRA oe ena . his Handbook.” Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
“Particularly good." — The 1s. each. Tilustrated. Mavs by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Acaiemy: The Isle of Wight.. The Vale of Llangollen. Brecon and its Beacons, 


“The result of long experi- 
ence and careful study.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“written in a delightful 
Hterary style.'’—Dundee Courier. 
“In this neatly bound book 
will be found all the interesting 
features. old and new, of the 
richest, largest, wealthiest, and 
most populous city im the 
world *’—Manchester Courier. 
“The best Handbook to 
London ever issued.” —Liverpool 
Daily Post. 
4th Edit. Enlarged, 5s. 
60 Lustrations, 24 Maps 
and Plans. 


LONDON 
and ENVIRONS. 


By Emily Constance COOK 
~ and E. T. CcooK, M.A. - 
Author of “Studies in 
Ruskin,” &c. 


— 


The Channel Islands. The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft and the Norfolk Broads. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelly. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, Snowdon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, and St. Austell. F 
Truro, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 
— a ne 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
THE HOTELS OF THE 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. + London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Tiondon: by RaLPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, 
Bimpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Liangollen: 
Darlington & Co. 


and EgyDt, 1Se3 1S Gly 2S, 2S. 6d. 
Llangollen. 


WORLD. 


Paris and New York: Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
a 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Birthday and Season Cards from negatives 
&e., in Norway, 

Sweden, Denmark, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
List post free of DARLINGTON & Cow 


FOR 
W000 


Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Hbony, Wala 


and Satinwood. 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from 


H. GC. STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, 5.0, 


RAILS! RAILS!! RAILS!!: 


SEND YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 


RAILS, ACCESSORIES & WAGONS 


FG oe 


ve) 
MARPLE & GILLOTT, LTD., 


Iron and Steel Merchants, 
Manufacturers’ Constructional Iron Work, 


CORONATION BUILDINGS, ATTERCLIFFE ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone 1991. Telegrams: “Ferric, Sheffield.” 


SAS SASSS GSES 


mii 


HOME 


(Shari 
Nhe Mean ‘ 
Yorhshire Lancisture 


& the North? 
AND TRAVEL BY 
Great Central Railway 


Y; free at Mlarylelome 

fay ea Sfices & Agencies 
or 

- Publicity Dept, 216 Marylebone Road, 

Jam Fay, General Manseer 


COUZENS’. PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps. 


FOR PREVENTION OF FLOODING TO BASEMENTS. 
AWARDED MEDAL OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Price of Patent Gully : 
Earthenware .,.£1 10s. 


me Reet 
Bw eLLLLELLI TL My 


Without inner NS Rss 
seating ... £1 7s. iN y 
Iron ... 22 5s. t 


een 
% 


Also Patent Ball Valve 
Interceptors for 4-in., 
6-in., and 9-in. Drains. 
Stocked in Earthen- 
ware and Iron. 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


a Telegrams: Nat. Tel. 
INVYERCEPTOR, CARDIFF.”’ No. 461. 
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BIRKBECK BANK’ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


EE os 


2: PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts repayable »n Demand 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 


Stocks and Shares bought and sold for Customers, Advanceg 
made and all General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars POST FREE on 
applications 


Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT. Secretary- 
ROP RG Doe LS as RS RNS IE NRE ATE, 


Provincial Wewspapers, 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER 


Is the Leading Daily Paper North of the 
Forth, and the Leading Commercial Paper in 
Scotland, out of Glasgow. 


PRICE ONE ¢PENNY, 


THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, 


SCOTLAND’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 
it enters more homes in Scotland than any other 
Newspaper. Weekly: One Penny. 


Publishers:—JOHN LENG & CO., LTD.,. 
DUNDEE, and 186 Fleet Street, LoNDON. 


Wiltshire County Mirror 
and Express. 


Established i833. 


The best Newspaper and Largest Circulation 
in South Wilts. 


The only Official Organ for the County in 
South Wilts. 


Published on Fridays and Tuesdays. 
Price 1d.—56 Long Columns. 


Proprietors: EDWARD ROE & CO. 
' THE CANAL, SALISBURY, 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY TIMES 
AND STANDARD. 


Fight large Pages=56 long Columns, 
Two Editions a week. One Penny. 


Devotes considerable space to Agricultural] 
Matters. i 

Best Family Paper in the County. 

Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, 


Only paper printed and published in the large district 
of which Horsham is the centre, and being the sole organ 
of the overwhelmingly predominant political party, its 
subscribers include nearly the whole of the Nobility 
Olergy, and leading Agriculturists in West Sussex. 


HEAD OFFICE—MARKET SQUARE, HORSHAM. 
a ce ee ae ee ee 


THE DERBYSHIRE COURIER 


Is THE 
Oldest Newspaper in Derbyshire. 
(Outside the Oounty Town), and is one of the best 
Adwertising Mediums. 


It is and has been for over Seventy yearsa recognised organ. 
for the publication of 


COUNTY ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and its columns are largely used by 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, by RAILWAY 
and OTHER COMPANIES, 


And by AUCTIONEERS and SOLICITORS 


for announcements requiring wide publicity. 


Offices ; BIGH STREET, CHESTERFIELD. 


Sourk WALES ECHO.—Hight editions daily 

36 columns, 3d. One of the largest and most 
attractive evening papers in the provinces, Oirculation 
greater than that of all the other evening papers in Wales 
and Monmouthshire added together.—Ohief Offices : Oardiff 
‘London: 46 Fleet Street, E.0. ; 


Provincial Hewspapers. 


THE THREE LEADING PAPERS OF THE WEST, 


THE BRISTOL DAILY MERCURY, 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Recognised as the most up-to-date newspaper 
and most influential advertising medium in the 
West of England. 


THE BRISTOL ECHO, 


Six Editions Daily, ‘4. 
Bristol’s most largely circulated and most 
popular Evening Paper. 


The BRISTOL WEEKLY MERCURY 


FIRST ISSUED 1715. 

Newsiest and best Weekly Newspaper in the 
Western Counties. A great Family Organ, and 
a most successful advertising medium. 
Proprietors—THE BRISTOL MERCURY, LTD. 
35 Broad St., BRISTOL; 174 Fleet St., LONDON. 


Caso TIMES (Weekly, 1d.)— For thirty 

years at the head of the weekly ress of Wales and 
the West of England. One of the largest penny weeklies in 
the world. On being reduced from a 2d. to a ld. paper it 
attained a circulation of 81,155 copies. Ohief Offices ; Oardiff 
London : 46 Fleet Street E.0O. 


THE NORTHAMPTON MERCURY 


(With which is incorporated the Northamptonshire 
Guardian, the Northampton Weekly Reporier, and the 
Daventry Spectator). 

Oldest .and .leading County Newspaper, comprising 8 pages 
(64 long columns). Priceld. Established May 2, 1720. 
Oirculates extensively throughout the town and county 
and in the adjoining counties of Bedford, Buckingham 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Lincoln, Oxford, Warwick, Oam 
bridge, &c. Published Fridays at 4.0, 5.20, and 6.45 p.m 
Price per news post, 1s. 8d, per quarter prepaid ; 2s. booked 


The Northampton Daily Reporter, 


Oldest and Leading Daily in Northampton and District, 
comprising 4 pages (24 long columns). Price$d. Established 
February 9, 1880. 

Published daily (at 3.30, 4.0, 5.20, 6.lo, and ‘6.45 p.m.) 
Fridays excepted, _ Price per news post, 6s. per quarter 
prepaid 5s. 6d.jbooked. 

These journals have the largest circulations, and are the 


| yecognised Organs of the Boot and Shoe Trade. 


BRISTOL TIMES & MIRROR 


IS THE BEST, LARGEST, AND 
Most Widely Circulated Paper 


IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND 
AND 
The Recognised Medium 
FOR ALL 


HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BRISTOL: Small Street. 
LONDON: 49 FLEET STREET. 


[oval Government Journal 


For GUARDIANS, COUNCILLORS & OFFICIALS 
Established 37 Years, 


The Medium between 
Contractors and Public Authorities. 


Gives each week list of Tenders open, forthcoming 

Works, Loans for Public Improvements, Articles on 

Sewage, Paving, Lighting, and Situations Vacant; 

together with DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS by 

the Local Government Board, Board of Education, 
the Treasury, &c. 


SATURDAY, Price ONE PENNY. 


Ss. E. ROGERS, 


27a FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


_“THE ARCHITECT” 


Series of 


British Colleges 


OXFORD 


THE late Matthew Arnold never tired of 
referring to Oxford, his alma mater. ‘“ Beanti 
ful city!” he exclaimed, ‘So venerable, so 
lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intellectual 
life of our century, so serene! And yet steeped 
|in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her 
|towers the lost enchantments of the Middle 
Ages, who will deny that Oxford, by her 
ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer 
|to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection—to beauty, in a word, which is only 
truth seen from another side.” 

The following illustrations, which were pub- 
lished on the dates mentioned, can be pur- 
chased at 4d. each from Messrs. Gilbert Wood 


& Co., Ltd. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 
MERTON. 
The Mob Quad... _... tie we May 8, 1908 
Gateway of Inner Quad, May 8, 1908 
Tower from the Ground May 15, 1908 
The Old Gateway .. ...  s« May 15, 1908 
Exterior from the Fields May 22, 1908 
Entrance to Front Quad May 22, 1908 
The Inner Quad se el ww. May 29, 1908 
The New Additions .., May 29, 1908 
The Dining Hall June 12, 1908 


June 12, 1908 


The Library ar 
.. June 19, 1908 


The Ohapel see 


The Warden’s House... June 19, 1908 
The Modern Additions June 26, 1908 
ST. JOHN’S. 
Front Quad Gateway... ww. duly 3, 1908 
Back Quad Gateway ... . July 3,1908 — 
Front Quad July 10, 1908 
Back Quad «. July 10, 1908 
Dining Hall . July 24, 1908 
Library ... = ate ee July 24, 1908 
Chapel and President’s Dwelling .., July 31, 1908 
Garden Front... 4. . duly 31, 1908 
TRINITY. 
Front Quad, woe | yess), Gren EAU Sti nOS, 
Chapel ,., Rs es August 7, 1908 
Interior of Chapel .., August 14, 1908 
Organ Screen .., 0 ewes ewe «SC Aguas 14, 1908 
From the Lawn a ee .. August 21, 1908 
Dining Hall ,., e. aa .. August 21, 1908 
New Buildings Sept. 4, 1908 
Chapel Quad ,. Sept. 4, 1908 
WADHAM. 
he Quad@y een ecumereet October 23, 1908 
Garden Front a a October 30, 1908 
Warden’s House... # October 30, 1908 


Noy. 13, 19¢8 
Noy. 13, 1908 


The Hall see soe see wae 
The Ohapel .,,, ite van Garivan 
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To MANUFACTURERS and MERCHANTS 


Desiring to reach Architects, Surveyors, and all 
interested in Building Operations in the Year 1909 


eo LHE.. 


Architect & Contract Reporter 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 20,000 COPIES. 


New Year’s Special Issue. Sist Volume. 


6 to 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS LONDON E.G 


December, 1908. 
e DEAR SIR, | 
ae On Friday, January 8th next, Twenty Thousand (20,000) Copies of “THE 
“ARCHITECT AND ConTRAcT Reporter” will be sent to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 
; } “Contractors throughout the United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies, and to the Clerks 


and Surveyors of Local Boards and Corporations. 


“Ture Arcuirect” is, in tts Advertisement Columns, the most realiable reference for all =: 
who are engaged in Building Operations, and ts acknowledged to be the best medium for A advertisers. 
The annexed List of Prices will prove that the expense of a Page Advertisement in this issue 
would amount to less than one-fourth the cost of sending 20,000 Circulars by post, and it 
is well known that Circulars are frequently thrown into the waste basket unread. Our New 
Year's Double Number always contains beautiful illustrations and valuable letter-press, and 
is consequently well studied and kept for reference. 

The earliest positions will be allotted to first applicants, so that if you wish to secure 
space for an Advertisement, we shall be much obliged if you will forward your instructions 
without delay. For many years past we have had to leave out Advertisements which have 


reached us after the limited number of pages have been filled. 


We are, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT WOOD & CO., LIMITED. 


(P, A. Gilbert Wood, Managing Director.) 


x1V 


TENDERS. 


BOROUGH OF PORTSMOUTH. 
ENDERS are invited for Works woes a babe 
and Materials to be supplied in Constructing, Completing, 
and Maintaining in iyerosan repair for six calendar months 
from the cumpletion of the whole thereof the following Works, 
that is to say, the Erection of a Branch Police Station, oes 
at the corner of Hastney Road and Essex Road, Milton, in the 
said borough. On payment of the sum of £2 2s. (which will bo 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender) a lithographed copy 
of the bill of quantities with form of tender can be obtained 
from the undersigned, and the drawings, specification, and 
general conditions may be seen and full information obtained 
upon application at the Borough Engineer’s Offices at the 
ssmouth. . _ 
ce deapeaned “ender for Police Staticn, &c.” must be 
filled up. signed, and returned, with the bill of quantities duly 
filled in, to the undersigned not later than 10 A.M. on Tuesday, 
r 22, 1908. 5, : 
on patie the contract the Contractor will be required to 
sign a declaration that hejpays not less than the trade union 
rate of wages, and observes the hours of labour and conditions 
recognised and in practice obtained by the trade unionists in 
the Borough. ‘ 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


pay tender, ALEXANDER HELLABD, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Portsmouth: 
December [1, 1908, 
WEST RIDING COUNTY; COUNCIL. 

Tas West Riding Education Committee is) 

prepared to receive whole or separate TENDERS in 
connection with the undermentioned Works :— | 

Cononley New School, near Keighley; Salterforth New | 
School, near Keighley; Worsborough Dale New School, near 
Barnsley ; Thorne Provided School—Alterations and Improvye- 
ments. f 

(Builder, Joiner, Slater, Plumber, Plasterer, Painter.) 
Langsett Provided School.—Alterations and Additions. 
(Builder, Joiner, Plumber, Plasterer, Painter, Asphalter.) 
Eoclesfield: High Green Provided School.—Repairs and 

Improvements. 4 
(Builder, Joiner, Plumber, Plasterer, Painter.) 
Menston Provided School.—Drainage and Asphalting. 
(Builder, Asphalter.) 

Plans may be seen and bills of quantities obtained on applica- 
tion to this office. é : : 

A deposit of £1 is required in each case, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender, Deposits must he 
posted addressed to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. A separate letter must be sent to the West 
Riding Architect asking for the quantities. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than 10.30 on the morning of Decem- 
ber 21, 1908, All tenders received after this date will be 
returned. : : 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 5 
J. VIOKERS-EDWARDS, County Architect. 
County Hail, Wakefield: December 10, 1908. 


| 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
To Builders. 
T 


ENDERS are invited for Building an Ele- 
mentary School and Teacher’s (House at Ingoldmells, in 
the County of Lincoln. 

Bills of quantities and form of tender may be had on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln, on or before Thursday, December 31, 1908, 
and on payment to them of Two Guineas, which sum will he 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

The drawings and conditions of contract may be inspected 
at the offices of the architects. 

Tenders must be delivered to the Secretary in the envelope 
provided for that purpose, and at the address mentioned below 
before 10 A.M. on Thursday, January 14, 1909. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any tender, 
, 8S. MAUDSON GRANT, Secretary. 
286 High Street, Lincoln. 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
. To Builders. | : 
ENDERS are invited for Building an Elemen- 


tary School and Teacher’s House at Healing, in the 
county of Lincoln. 

_Bills of quantities and form of tender may be had on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Scorer & Wamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln, on or before Thursday, December 31, 1908, 
and on payment to them of Two Guineas, which sum will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

The drawings and conditions of contract mey be inspected at 
the offices of the architects. 

Tenders must be delivered to the Secretary in-the envelope 
provided for that purpose, and at the address mentioned below 
before 10 A.M.on Thursday, January 14, 19.9. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any tender, 5 
. . MAUDSON GRANT, Secretary. 
286 High Street, Lincoln. poe 


TO BUILDERS. 


[PENDERS are invited for Alterations and 
Additions to 52 Fisherton Street.—For further particulars 


apply F. H. HALE, Building Material Co., Salisbury. 
(JONTRACTORS desirous of TENDERING 
\/ for the whole or any of the several trades required in the 
Erection and Completion of a Mixed Elementary School at 
Cleator for 330 children, are requested to submit their names 
forthwith to the undersigned, stating the trades for which they 
desire to tender. 
_ Pians and specifications may be seen and quantities and all 
information obtained at my offices on and after the 10th inst., 
upon the receipt of a deposit of One Guinea for a full set of 


Quant es, or half a guinea for each separate trade, which 
deposit will be returned to contractors sending in a bona-fide 


tender. 
. Endorsed tenders to be delivered to ©. C. HODGSON, Esq., 
Secretary to the Kducation Committee, The Courts, Carlisle, 
not later than 10 A.M, on Saturday, January 2, 1909, 
The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be accepted. 
GEO. DALE OLIVER, F.R.I.BA 


County Architect, Carlisle. 


CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


December 1908, 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
Erection of Fifty Houses, &c., in the Parish of Usworth. 


OLE TENDERS are Invited for the Erection 


/ of Fifty Workmen’s Dwellings at Tsworth, i 
district of Chester-le-Street. rs : pee 
Plans, specifications and 


general conditions of contract can 
now be seen and bills of 


€ ,of quantities obtained at the office of 
ateear. Brown & Spain, Architects, 51 Fawcett Street, Sun- 


Sealed tenders endorsed ‘‘ Usworth Housing ” to be delivered 
aes undersigned not later than Weduasday- January 6, 


The Council do not bind y 9 
day Lie not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
RALPH SIMEY 


Rohe Clerk of th il. 
Shire Hall, Durham; December 3, 1908, pci! gat 


TENDERS. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ENDERS are invited for the Erection of a 
Chapel Hall on the Park Estate, Treforest, for the 
Calvinistic Methodist Connexion. 

Plans and specification can be seen at our office. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Chapel Hall,” to be sent to Mr. William 
ayer, Accountant, Castle Street, Treforest, on or before the 

nd 1ns 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

A. 0. EVANS, WILLIAMS & EVANS, 
Architects, Pontypridd. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF MERTHYR TYDFiL. 


To Builders and Contractors. 


| Vee Corporation Invite TENDERS for the 
Erection of 38 Houses at Danyderi, Merthyr Vale, and 
68 Houses at Penywern, Dowlais. . 

Separate tenders, endorsed “ DanyJeri Houses ” and “ Peny- 
wern Houses” respectively, must reach the undersigned not 
later than Twelve o’clock Noon on Saturday, December 19. 


Plans and specification may be seen and forms of tender | 


obtained at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. i 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any tender. 
T. ANEURYN REES, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil: 
December 1, 1908. 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
To Contractors. 


Tae Lancashire Education Committee are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the Erection of a New 
Elementary School, at Padiham, near Burnley, to accommodate 
320 scholars. The plans may be seen and bills of quantities 
obtained at the office of the County Architect, Mr. Henry 
Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Piace, Preston, by payment of a deposit 
of £2 (which will be returned upon receipt of a bona-fide 
tender). The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Tenders must be delivered before Twelve o’clocx noon on 


December 21, 1908, sealed and endorsed, to Frederick Shutt, | 


Esq., Education Office, Padiham. 
(Signed) HARCOURT B, CLARE, 
Clerk to the Lancashire County Council. 
County Offices, Preston. 


BUILDING LAND. 


ORTGAGES, on Freehold, Leasehold, or 
Oopyhold Properties of All Kinds Oarefully and 
Advantageously Arranged. 
Reversions and other Securities dealt in. 
Valuations for Probate or Administration under Finance 
Act (1894) Conducted. 
Strict Privacy Guaranteed. Write or Oall. 
J. A. MORGAN & OO., 
Expert Surveyors and Land Agents, 
5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. (Near Law Courts.) 
Tel. 11969 Central. 


Beate Surrey, overlooking the valley 


and golf links. Fourteen acres of beautiful Park Land to 
be Sold, suitable for one or more country residences. Lovel 
osition. Station 10 minutes.—Full particulars of EB, 
STODART & Co., Thanet House, 231 Strand. and at Chipstead. 


FOR SALE. 


HY USE FOREIGN DOORS? ENGLISH 
made, 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches by 14-inch 
square, 5s.; mould two sides, 6s. 2d.; solid moulded, 
5s. ld. All other sizes in stock. Send builder’s trade 
card for list. 


JENNINGS & OO., 975 Pennywell Road, Bristol. 
PIRAL STAIRCASE.—T wo for Sale, cheap, 


10 feet 11} inches by 18 inches.~B, SkrpwortH, 40 Queen 
Victoria Street. 


HEAP OHAIRS for Missions, Churches, 
Chapels, Schools, &c., in veneer, cane, rush and wood 
seats ; also cane, Windsor and stuffed chairs cheap.—MEALING 
Bros., Manufacturers, High Wycombe. 


OFFICES TO LET, 
T. STEPHEN’S HOUSE, Victoria Embank- 


é f ment, Westminster Bridge. 
eck entire building now To Let, in single looms, Suites or 
oors. 
Most Eligible Position for Business Purposes. 
Apply Manager, Estate Office, St. Stephen’s House, 
Tel. Gerrard, 6390. 


IGHT and Convenient Offices to LET, 
Central position of City. Moderate rentals. Offices 
decorated to He Sy end ae for particulars to A. H. 
SHEPHERD, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, or B, SLOMAN, 
Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street. 


UEEN VIOTORIA STREET, commanding 
Premises, prominent position, close to St. Paul’s Station, 
and nearly opposite the Times Office. 

Fine Offices or Warerooms, with frontage in Queen Victoria 
Street and Upper Thames Street, first, second, third and fourth 
floors, each containing about 770 feet. 

Rent.—First Floor, £230 per annum. Second Floor, £150 per 
annum. Third and Fourth to ether, £150 per annum, or 
reduction on lease. Or the four fioors, £500 per annum, 

Crane and back entrance for loading and unloading vans. 
rots particulars write MERCHANTS, Box 185, Office of this 

aper. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DAMP-COURSES. DAMP-COURSES,. 


Russ BITUMEN SHEETING and DAMP- 
COURSES.—An old-established firm of Manufacturers, 
largely extending their output, are open to appoint trust- 
worthy Agents for the sale of their Pure Trinidad Bitumen 
Sheeting and Damp-courses. Liberal terms to established and 
ushing firms’—Apply TUNSTALL & Co., Lrp., Leeds Bridge, 
eeds, Hstabl ished 1837. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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(Dec. 18, 1908; 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 


ANTED, Traveller on Commission, to take: 


\ meee sale of Art productions. Liberal commission. No 
salary. Must be able to give first-class references,_Write in 
first case to P., Box 108, Office of this Paper. 


$$ ___________ 
AN Opportunity occurs for a Gentleman of 
first-class education and address to represent old- 
established house selling high-class specialities used in the 
decorating trade. He would be required to give the whole of 
his time to canvassing hotel proprietors, estate agents, archi- 
tects, &c, and advising same of particulars of materials 
manufactured by the firm, and also follow up special inquiries, 
&c. Travelling experience would be useful but not essential 
but no applicant need apply who has not a good bee giles of 
architecture, modern ornament and decoration, and would be 
prepared to suggest and design colour schemes, &c., if 
required. This would be an exceptional opening for an 
energetic man.—Send all particulars, age, salary required, &c. 
to Box 191, Office of “ The Architect,” 6-11 Imperial Buildiugs, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


OUNG ELECTRIC ENGINEER, shortly out. 


of his apprenticeship, with thorough working knowledge, 
able to take sole and full control of machinery, with fall 
knowledge of Central Electric Lighting Station work, would 
be open for appointment, town or country Excellent testi- 
monials from Engineer to Supply Company; small but pro- 
gressive salary.—Box 167, Office of this Journal. 


OUNG LADY requires SITUATION in 


London as assistant tracer, clerk, or both. Has had expe- 
rience in L,C.C. plans, &c. Oard-index filing. Figures. 
General office work. Moderate salary. References.—BRAD- 
FORD, 16 Curlew Street, Horselydown, London, 8.E. 


RAVELLER desires APPOINTMENT in 


town or country. Full knowledge of Builders’ require- 
ments, well up in constructional and wrought-iron ‘art metal- 
work. Good referenres.—Address, Box 20, Office of “The 
Architect,” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


ENERAL FOREMAN desires RE-ENGAGE- ~ 


MENT. Just finished large Schools. Town or country. 
Thirty years’ experience. Thoroughly recs in all branches. 
Good manager. Steady and reliable. Furst-class testimonials. 
—W. R., New Council Schools, Biddulph Moor, Congleton. 


[Tiree Engineering Draughtsman wants. 
temporary employment ; quick, neat aud accurate.— 
Box 211, Oftice of “The Architect,” : 


TAINED-GLASS DRAUGHTSMAN is open 


to appointment, temporary or permanent.—Box 200 
Office of “* The Architect and Contract Reporter.” 


W ORKING Shop Foreman, Joiners, excellent. 
manager, keen on production of joinery, shop fronts 
alterations and extras. Nine years’ references ; recommended 
by architects and_present employer; age 39; any distance , 
modern PR eee igh g 44 Albert Street, Victoria Road, 
owes, I.W. 


OUSE and ESTATE CARPENTER. — 


Gentleman Inghly recommends thoroughly competent 
MAN as above. Painting, glazing, run oil-engine. Married. 
Age 35._ Highest references.—SHRIMPTON, care of Hdmund. 
Foster, Esq., Clewer, Windsvr. 


O SPECULATORS.— WANTED, SITUA- 


TION as FOREMAN, or would take carpentry piecework. 
—Address, 8S. R., 32 Ilfracombe Road, Southend, Essex. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT ~ 


desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Neat 
draughtsman, ptr and detail drawings, superintending 
buildings, surveying, levelling. Assist quantities.—D, Kirt, 


“Pencoyd,” Darell Koad, Caversham, Reading. 


RAUGHTSMAN (27) DISENGAGED, Seven 


years with architects, three years wood and iron‘ building 
contractors. Designing, working drawings, details, perspec- 
tives, quantities, estimating, typewriting, &c. ietaeacnione 
references.—GAGE, Crown Hotel, Hast Burnham, Slough. 


ENERAL FOREMAN = shortly DISEN- 


GAGED. Just finishing large job in north of France. 
Varied experience. Total abstainer. Good linguist, French or 
Spanish ag @ CLARKE, Hotel du Golf, Par Btaples, Pas de 
Oalais, France. 


ESTATE DEVELOPMENT. 
RCHITECT and SURVEYOR, with consider- 


able .experience in Estate and Building Work, is open to 
undertake the developing of land, constructing roads, designing 
and erection of buildings. Bxcellent references.—Apply G., 
Box 151, Offices of “ The Architect,” Ludgate Circus. 


TO BE SOLD. 


N EXCELLENTLY-ARRANGED FREE: 


4 HOLD HOUSE FOR SALE situated at Westcliff-on-Sea,. 
with view of the sea, built under the supervision of an, 
architect ; nice gardens tastefully laid out ; at present in occu-. 
pation, but possession can be arranged, price £1,650. Property: 
on this the nearest seaside resort to. London (which is reach’ 
in 40 minutes) is rapidly rising in price, and this is situated in. 
the highest part of the district, and would prove a particularly. 
safe investment. Contains three TeOee ion rooms, lounge 
hall, six bedrooms, conservatory and all the usual convyeni-. 
euces.—Further particulars on application to Box 211, Office 
of this Journal, 


OUSES for SALE at Westcliff-on-Sea, the 


rising watering-place. Within 50 minutes’ of the City. 
The best-built houses in the district, standing on high ground, 
overlooking the sea. Westcliff is unrivalled as a health 
resort, and with cheap season tickets and an excellent, 
train service, why continue to live in the overcrowded districts. 
of London?—Full particulars to view, price to urchase, or; 
annual rental, on application to the owner, R. ENDERSON,. 
The Elms, Genesta Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


WESTCLIFF - ON - SEA. — Splendid invest-. 
ment. Attractive FREEHOLD HOUSES, underlet at 

£22 perann. Price only £270 each, if any advantage small cash, 
ayment only necessary.—W. WOOLLIAMS, Oray’s Hill, near 
illericay, 


. excellent references. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


mee tARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Preparation by correspondence by professional coach. No 
text-books required. Prospectus free on naming paper.— 
Box 117, Office of this Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR UPPER EGYPT.—Wanted, AGENCIES 


and SALE on Commission, pumps, pipes, cheap tools, 
hardware, men’s clothes, textiles, beer, groceries, and every 
kind of British produce suitable for the Tropics.—Address 
Luxor TRADING CoMPANY, Luxor, Egypt. 


HE Owner of British Patent No. 29,135 of 


1904, entitled “Improvements in Fireproof Curtains,” is 
desirous of ety the patent or entering into a workin 
arrangement under licence with firms likely to be intereste 
in the same, or he would be open to consider a proposal to 
manufacture the invention to fill any requirements of the 
Bnglish market on terms to be arranged. 

The patent covers an invention interesting to fireproof 
lathing, fireproof curtain, and fireproof door manufacturers. 

Full particulars can be obtained from and offers made (for 
transmission to the owner) to Marks & CLERK, 18 Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
HE Owner of the British Patent No. 28584 


of 1904 relating to a “ A Process and Contrivance for the 
Purification of the Air of Workshops, Living Rooms, and other 
Places,” wishes to negotiate with the view of selling the 
patent or granting licenses under it on reasonable terms. 
For information apply to Messrs. PHILLIPS & LEIGH, 
92 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, EC., 
Chartered Patent Agents. 


ib Saaeaee yes rendered upon Quantities, 
Taking off, abstracting and billing or measuring up and 

adjusting variations, whole or parttime. Terms very moderate. 

Pe references. — Address Box 334, Office of “The 
rehitect.” 


RAWINGS, Coloured, Sepia, or Line. Charge 


reasonable.—Box 101, Office of this Payer. 


32 OE ee 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN is pre- 


pared to give assistance to architects ; good perspective, 
plans and tracer; reasonable remuneration.—Box 79, Oftice of 
“©The Architect.” 


LADY is desirous of ADDRESSING 
WRAPPERS or ENVELOPES. Good writer, and has 
She has the latest list of architects, 
contractors, &c., issued, and is well recommended.— Address, 
A. F. L., Box 99 Offices of ‘The Architect.” 


ESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & Co., Ltd., 
the publishers of THE ARCHITECT AND 
GONTRACT REPORTER, are quite willing to 
undertake the publication of books or pamphlets 
for architects or any scientific writers. Terms 
on application, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, London, E.C. 
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HOUSES TO LET. 
OUSE TO LET AT TOTTENHAM, Long 


arden, four bedrooms, three sitting-rooms, dressing- 
oom, kitchen, &c , situated in the best and quietest road. Rent 
on three years’ agreement, £35 per annum, or on seven, 
fourteen or twenty-one years’ lease, £30 per annum.—Par- 
ticulars from Box 205, Office of this Paper. 


Wy Pe HOUSES to LET or SELL at 
Westcliff-on-Sea, the favourite watering-place. Forty 
minutes from Fenchurch Street. Gas and Electric Light; 
urest water in the country.—For List apply to the Owner, 

. HENDERSON, Osborne, Meteor Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Scere to LET, situated in Tottenham, con- 


tains four bedrooms and dressing-room, three reception- 
zooms, kitchen, &c., long garden full of fruit trees, situated 
within five or six minutes of two stations, with excellent 
train service, to belet at a reasonable rent for three years’ 
‘tenancy, or for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years’ lease.— 
Apply to OWNER, Box 215, Office of this Journal. 


pe WAINSCOT OAK in every thickness. 
: Several Thousand Logs from 6d. per foot. 
Dry Wainscot Floor Boards, j-inch, 40s.; 1-inch, 458, 3 
di-inch, 55s. per square. 

Dry Mahogany, Teak and Birch. 

Dry Matogany Walnut, 8d. and 9d. per foot. 


T, FORMAN, Walnut Tree Walk, Kennington Road, S.F. 


Sharp Sifted). 


BALLAST, SHINGLE, &c. _ 
SPECIAL SCREENED SAND. 
FINEST PATH GRAVEL, beautiful colour and good binding. 
—Apply D. T. CORKE. 
THE CRAYFORD SAND BANKS, CRAYFORD. | 
Siding, S.E. and C.R. Station adjoining 


FINANCE. 


Wealthy Friendly Society has £15,000 
for investment on mortgages. South 
Wales and West of England preferred. 
Interest 4 to 5 per cent. on land, houses, 
chapels, &c. Numerous houses for sale, 
Bristol, Newport, Cardiff, Barry, &c., 
at two-thirds actual cost. 

Write “Investment,” 
Cardiff. 


GAND (Best 


Echo Office, 
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MACHINERY. 
FIREPROOF SAFES 


by Milner, Tann, Chubbs, Whitfield and other eminent makers; 

second-hand, but equal to new at half new prices. From 40s, 

upwards. Finest selection in London. To be sold, regardlesg 
of cost. Price list on application. 


I. & J. HYMAN, 135 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross. 
fork Sale or Hire, Good Second-hand Plane 


_. for Contractors.—Portable Oil and Steam Engines, Light 
Railway and Tip Trucks, Centrifugal Pumps and Pulsometers 
Stone and Brick Breakers, Mortar Mills.G. A. BATEMAN, 


Engineer, Wokin men 
Woking.” g, has a large stock. Tel.: ‘‘ Bateman, 


fer SALE, HIRE, OR PURCHASE-HIRE. 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 30 n.h.p, 
SEMI-PORTABLE ENGINES, 12 te 30 n.h.p, 
TRACTION ENGINES, 5 to 10 n.h.p. 
PLOUGHING ENGINES. 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, Sin. to 12in. 
Immediate delivery from Works for Breakdowns, &c. 
HENRY LEWIS & SONS, Engineers, Reading. 
Telegrams, “ Lewis, Reading.” 


OR SALE, 10 horse-power Dunbar and 


Ruston Patent Steam Navvy, 4-feet 8}-inch and l1-feet 
Rauges. bucket 2 cubic yards; 7-ton Whitaker’s ‘ Jubilee” 
atent Steam Crane Navvy, 4-feet 8}-inch and 7-feet gauges, 
bucket 1} cubic yards; 8-inch Centrifugal Pumps; 6-inch 
Cameron Pumps ; Mortar Mills, Winches, Cranes, Tanks, and 
miscellaneous Contractor’s Plant.—JOSEPH THOMPSON & Co. 
Dutton Street, Liverpool. f ‘ 


Wiel BE ROOF COVERS, same material and 


pliable as railway sheets: 12 ft. by 9 ft., 15s.; 15 ft. by 9 ft., 
18s. 9d.; and so on to any size at 1s. 8d, per square yard, with 
lashes, gSuperior Stout Rotproof Green Canvas, ls. 6d. square 
yard, with lashes. Horses’ Strong Canvas Loin Cloths, lined 
with Army Rugging, 46 in. by 38in,, 3e, All-Leather Head 
Stalls, any size, 2s. 6d. each. Neck Collars, any size, 68 6d. 
each. Quantity Large Pieces Tarpaulin, 25s. cewt.; odd pieces, 
guitable for roofing, ab &. cwi.—H. J. Gasson, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


Ny 


TRACINGS, TYPEWRITING, 
and TRANSLATIONS. 


Work of svery description executed with accuracy & despatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
Authors’ MS., etc., etic. 


Miss MAUDE GATLIFF, 


37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telephone : 4853 Central. 


J. CONSTANTINE & SON, 


PsaTENTEES OF THE 


Double-Jointed CGNVOLUTED STOVE, 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE and FREE 
TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER, effectu- 
ally warmed over 30 years. F. N. CHAR- 
RINGTON’S large MISSION HALL, 
— Mile End Road, London, 20 years. 


Experts in Heating and Ventilating Turkish Baths. 


STOCKTON STREET, CLARENDON STREET, 
and 23 OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER. 


G. W. RILEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Summer Houses, Bungalows, Con- 
servatories, Greenhouses, Heating 


Apparatus, &c. 
HERNE HILL, S.E. 


Tel, 546 Brixton. 


Established 1896. 


“THE STUDIOS,” 


Drawing and Tracing Offices, 


98 High Street, Putney, London, S.W. 
Telephone: 470 PUTNEY. 
Designs, Drawings, Tracings, Photo- 


ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


Prints (every process). Perspectives, 
| Models for Law Cases. Estates 
| Developed. Mortgages and Finance. 


el 
WEST CENTRAL DRAWING OFFICE 


Drawings, Tracings, 
Perspectives, 


Sketches, eic. 


PATENT OFFICE DRAWINCS. SURVEYS. 
Photo Copies by all processes. 


F. PRITCHARD FERGUSON, 
$ QUALITY COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON Y..8. 


THE KING OF BOOKS. 
AVE YOU GOT IT? McQuhae’s Instructor 


on Building, Bricklaying, Carpenter and Joiner, Slating 
Me apes J Painting, Gilding, French Falls ins, Carving 
Fret an ‘Repoussé Work, Timber Calculator, Cycle Repairing 
and Gas Fitting, Hygiene, Health and Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Duties. The book contains 2,000 valuable recipes, with full 
instructions and illustrations. Mr. Harry Hems, of Hxeter, 
says: “Pounds are paid for books which are of far less prac- 
tical use.”’—Post free ls. 6d., cf W. MCQUHAE, Cockermouth, 
and all Booksellers. Please mention Paper. 


FOR READERS EVERYWHERE 


W.-H SMITH & SON'S 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


Revised Monthly & Sent Free on application. to 
f Head Office :186,STRANDLONDON, W: C 
or Branches throughout England & Wales 


_GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


SESE ELTA EBLE SATE TL OIE LIA TELE OE! 
READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


GENERAL ADVERTISER FOR BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS, 
OXON AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1723. Enlarged January 1897. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Circulates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
lingford, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
Blackwater, Bracknell, Henley, Wokingham, Kingsclere, 
Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
Pangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon. Basingstoke, Wycombe, 
Staines, &c, 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of all classes. Relied upon by all parties for the aceuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


READING MERCURY and BERKS COUNTY PAPER. 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since 
from its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its influen- 
tial position among the English Newspapers, Advertisementa 
are brought under the notice of thousands of readers each week. 
All communications should be addr essed to 

THE PUBLISHERS, * MERCURY" OFFiCE, READING. 


eel 
Sout WALES DAILY NEWS.—Pre-eminent 


ag an advertising medium, affording exception. 
ally wide and effective publicity throughout Wales 
and the West of England, particularly amongst the 
commercial and moneyed classes. No appeal for 
capital in the above-named district can be success- 
ful without recourse being had to the South Wales 
Daily News. which each day has a special article 
on “ South Wales Finance.”’--Chief Offices: Cardia, 
London: 46 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our rates for small type advertisements 


are as follows :— 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 
OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 1s. per 
line of eight words. 


For AUCTIONS, LAND SALES 
and MISCELLANEOUS and TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS the charge is 
2s. 6d. for the first two lines and Gd. 
per line after ; for six or more insertions 
a reduction will be made on application. 


SITUATIONS OPEN, 2s. 6d. per 


insertion. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 28. per 


insertion. 


Replies to office free of charge. 


Advertisements for current issue 


cannot be guaranteed after 2 o'clock on 
Thursday. 


Pp, A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publisher, 
6-11 IwerrIAL BUILDINGS, 


LupGaTE CIRcvs, 
Lonpon, H.C. 
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Porcelain Enamelled Guaranteed Ware 


is a perfect unity of iron and porcelain enamel. The strongest and most durable combination ever, 
produced in a sanitary fixture. By a secret process of manufacture these two elements become: - a t 


amalgamated. Each is made an integral and inseparable part of the other. Standard> Pls 


fxtures have thus the indestructible strength of iron with the snowy elegance of china. This extra- 


+ ” : 
ordinary wearing quality of Standard Ware is only one of the reasons why these beauti- 


ful fixtures afford more years of satisfactory service than any other plumbing equipment in the world. 


NE 


— 


> ; St a Na J e 
PITTSBURGH, PAL : . at 


We illustrate here one of our Highest Grade of Fixtures, but we have in stock and on display the Best 
and the Cheapest, something to suit the Architect whose clients desire a ee tub, or a Bae Re ail | 


sive. Call at our Showrooms and let us demonstrate the superiority of "Standar ” Ware 4 


over all others. nae 
4 “ e anager for United Ki aie) 
(Standard Sanitary Mig, Cong Ge” | 


cA 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
PARIS, 1900. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 
1904. 


Ss 


~ FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


Ripolin was placed above competi- 
tion (Hors Concours), which means 
the Highest Possible Distinction, 
.. ranking above all awards. .°. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
~ GOLD MEDAL, 
LIEGE, 1905. 


Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, 
Telephone: 7072 CENTRAL. London, S.W. 
MAKERS of all kinds of 


METAL WINDOW GASEMENTS, 


Also all descriptions of 


WROUCHT IRON OR STEEL SASHES 


for Factories, Warehouses, Workshops, etc., etc. 


- HOWARD & CO., 
Th os 


THE *“*MORNING POST’ NEW BUILDING, STRAND w.c. has been fitted with our 
Steel Sashes and eter er? Gear, Glazed Iron Doors, Collapsible Gates, Window Guards, 
Grilles, Gunmetal Handrail, Frames, Gratings, Desk Signs, &C. 


BRITISH CORK ASPHALT LIMITED. 


Telegraphic Address : SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED CORK PAVEMENT. ~ Telephone: 
London Wall 5618. 


CORR NDON.”? Offices : uh D) BLOMFIELD muvee 85 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. Works: Bow, E. 


For 3 < a A NOISELESS, 

_ ROADWAYS, Oe | NON-SLIPPERY;, 
COURTYARDS, a eal NON-ABSORBENT, 
STABLES, Sd (eee re SANITARY, 
KENNELS, aan oo a | DAMP-PROOF, 
BASEMENTS, a QUICK-DRYING, 
CHURCH AISLES, i“ Beaten ELASTIC, 

- PLAYGROUNDS, : > rie & LIGHT, 
GARAGES, ? tie a & DUSTLESS, 
STAIR TREADS, ag eae = DURABLE. 

ae | ; 


Hippopotamus House, Zoological Gardens: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOUTH-EASTERN anv 
CHATHAM RAILWAY 
Week-Ends out of Town. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY to MONDAY or TUESDAY 
TICKETS are issued from certain London Stations as follows:— 


2 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


A. E. WALSHAM 


SPECIALIST in Architectural 
and Technical Photography. 


Return Fares Return Fares ; 


1ci.|2c1 |3c1. .|2 01.301. 


Ashford... —... Littlestone 
Bexhill ... oe /0 /6 | Margate 
Boulogne “fi Ostend ... 
Broadstairs... Paris 
Calais. ... as | 26/6 Ramsgate... 
Ceeeoury 7} 5 St. Leonard’s ... 
I “|| 18/6 Sandgate 
Sandwich 
= Shorncliffe 
Folkestone one g Tun. Wells 
Hastings ryt / Walmer... 
Herne Bay es , Westgate 2 
Hythe jf... ae } 2/ Whitstable Tn. 


OFFICE AND STUDIO: 
60 DOUGHTY STREET, Ww.C. 


(1 Minute from Holborn Town Hall). 


The Home Tickets are available by any Train (Mail and Boat 
Expresses excepted). The Continental Tickets are available by certain 
, Services only. 


ROYAL MAIL EXPRESS SERVICES 
TO THE 


CONTINENT 


Dover Folkestone Gucen bots | Dover 
Calais Boulogne Flushing Ostend 


LONDON & PARIS ™niif* 7 HOURS | 
SHORT SEA AND - MAIL ROUTES. 


The New Turbine Steamers ‘‘Empress,” ‘‘ Vicrorta,” “INvicTA," 
““ONWARD,” and “ THE QUEEN,” now run Daily between ei and 
Calais, also Folkestone and Boulogne, 
RESTAURANT CARS between CALAIS and BOULOGNE and PARIS. 
For Fares and further particulars respecting all the above Services, A 


apply to— 
> VINCENT -W. HILL, General Manager. > 9: 
LONDON BRIDGE STATION, S.E. ~~ < — ; a 


TELEPHONE 3600. CENTRAL. 


Day and Electric | ‘_* Printing’ inv allie 


Light Studio on ‘GoLtotype. Processes by . 
Ground Floor for PRINTING. Electric Light. 
the Illustration of | PROCESS Photographic Re- 
Catalogues and _ BLOCKS. = cords of Buildings 


Advertisements. * — ‘ | | * made. 


The name that stands for excellence 
in security work... 


RATNER 


Ratner Safes are all solid and jointless 
at every corner. 


.. THE... 


WELL FIRE 


& FOUNDRY COMPANY’S 


NEW PATENT and IMPROVED > 
FIRES and KITCHEN RANGES — 


Are perfect in action—smoke “S 
consuming, decorative. Burn 
coal, peat, wood—consume less 
fuel—give more heat,burn longer 
without, attention, and are better 
than any other open Fire. 


‘Ratner. Fire-Resisting Safes have 

thicker Fire- -resisting Chambers than 
others. | 

Ratner Thief-Resisting Safes are all 

fitted with Drill-proof Doors and 

patent Interchangeable Key Locks. 


Ratner Fire and Thief Resisting 


Doors are the best on the market. 


The hieuie new buildings are being . . 

_ fitted with the Coy.’s Fires 

CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

_ NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO., E.C. 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
W.C. 


BRADFORD CITY HALL. 
LANCASTER CITY HALL. 


100,000 IN USE. 


Write for List to— 


ue NEE SAFE CO., All the’ Sci péty Fireplaces and goods bear the 

a ae Company's Trade Mark of a ‘‘ Draw Well” as above. \ 
51 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. Sole Makers: 


The Well Fire & Foundry Co., Ltd., 
33 Dover Street, Piccadilly, Ww. 


Also Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 


Or call and inspect the 
varied stock of Safes and 
Doors. 
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= MACKEIN ” || ICKERINGS, Lx 


The Sanitary Paint for Interior Work. Dry Powder, GLOBE ELEVATOR “WORKS, 
ready for use after mixing with water. STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


ONE Single Coat covers ANY Surface. ‘SPECIALTY : ae 
— No Sizing or other Preparations. — || HOISTING MACHINERY 


Absolutely the cheapest and best paint of its kind in the PATENT SELF-SUSTAINING 


market. Will not rub off. Never cracks, blisters, or flakes. L| FTS A N D H 0 | ST S 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. . 


Ask your dealer for particulars and free sample, or write to 


PETRI BROTHERS, 39 Lime Street, London, E.C. 


PROVINCIAL AGENTS WANTED. _f : s FASE 
ACCIDENTS | ]hay "x 
4 LIFTS 
OF ALL KINDS, | AND 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, | i ‘i ELEVATORS. 
BURGLARY & FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS AUTOMATIC 
INSURED apete BY THE | | GATES | 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPY., FOR LIFTS. 
Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000. Claims paid £5,400,000. Also ENCLOSURES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN CANADA: BAY STREET, TORONTO, 
' Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, E.C. A. VIAN, Secretary, DINNER 
LIFTS. 


EstaBLIsHED 1854. 


j 
$2 MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS. 


me STANLEY -= 


The Largest Manufacturers of Surveying 
and Drawing Instruments in the World. 


DRAWING OFFICE Hydraulic Passenger Lift 
STATIONERY x 


supplied on the most 
M®: favourable terms, A 
very large stock kept. 


Telegrams, 
* Pickerings, 
Stockton-on-Tees.” 
Telephone, 
Post Office, No. 22.' 
National, No. 44. 


THE 
** BARDSLEY ” 
Please. send for our 7 = 
“J 6” Catalogue (post Oil Door Cheek & Spring 
free) and compare our ed 
"prices -with~ those of —T — 
other first-c/ass makers. , 
‘Section 1, Surveying 
mh Instruments. 
Stanley’s Quick- Sone Engineer’s Level. “Sections: 2- and’ 3. 
The strongest and most compact lev él yet made. ‘With Drawing Instruments 
ordinary care will keep in adjustment a lifetime, and Materials. 


We obtained ey 
Three Grands Prix WW. fF. STANLEY & Co., Ltd., 
at ter terme artieh GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Exhibition. “SHOWROOMS: 286 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FOR EITHER 


Right or Left Hand Doors 


NOTHING WHATEVER TO BE CHANGED. 
MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Nettlefold & Sons, Ltd., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


54 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Telp.: Holborn 124, 125,126. Telg:: ** Nettleson, London.” 


‘JAMES BARWELL 


CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 


40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 
NEW PEALS hung on the most 
approved principles, 
Old PealsRehung. Cracked Bells 
ast, 

Estimates supplied on application, 
Church and School Bells of various 
sizes kept'in stock. 

Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq.,. Contributor of a 
peal of Eight Bells:to St. John's Church, Bradford, Yorkshire ;: 

“We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, and 
one that gives’the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction, 
They are often heard at a distance of four miles.” 


enniore: SS 
V? 2SF. 


WERK. 
a FACTORIES... 


& CROMWELL BUILDINGS 


CONTRACTOR TO HM. GOVERNMENT. 
LONDON COUNTY .COUNCIL,. 


Revovi 
Vi 


j METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. Erc. Etc. 


s 
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SUPPL MENT 


TIES 


ae Ss 


PATENT WALL* 


Our © Ties are 
\ covered by Royal — 
\ Letters Patent 
and specified by — 
the leading Archi- — 
tects, and used by — 
___H.M. Government 
@jand the principal 
fi) builders through- 
t out the Kingdom. — 


‘ 


* a ee 

iy No. t Cavity Tie 

‘| 1. The greatest possi- 
fil ble strength with th 
ill rial. 

ny 2. Cheapness. Its con- 
i H no cheaper Bond can 
a be 


5. Forms no obstruc- 


a : = 
ii cn Meal ie 


3 Ee 
CZ 


ny ; 
Pd a] iy 4. icaneae hold or con- 


Messina i vey damp or mois 
a ture, 
ii 


5. Obviates $he neGes- 
AR sity’ of “ ae 
| Headers in .Fated 
My Walling. ‘ 


if No.2 Solid Tie 
ii Greater Economy and 


il Stability in. Faced 
Hl) Waitin 


28 

a 
aa ee 

S 

3 

"= 

ar 

lot 

5 


=a 
SS: ——) 
Ss 
‘ = 
ay 


oes 


outside Walling. Gal- 
vanised or Coated with 


speeial- . protective 
against oxidation. * 
ab 


The illustration clearly 
explains the construction 
of the Tron: 


Samples and particu» 
lars sent on applica 
tion, 


IMMOVABLE | COPYRIGHT. 


The “WARRINGTON” BOND-IRON SYNDICATE, Ltd., Brewery St., Downing St., MANCHESTER. 


|| the Leading Welsh Slate Quarr Owners 


+ 


Architects are asked to’ specify Welsh Slates, it re 
colour and durability. . The following are the leadin 


THE ALEXANDRA SLATE C0., 


CARNARVON. -. [Ltd., 


firms: ? 
Craig Ddu Slates. || 


- STRAIGHT; STRONG, 
— and DURABLE... — 


| The PRECELLY GREEN SLATES 9 IVAAENOFFEREN © ot2 vem sna 
= SLATES from 


their you Manufacturers of high-class 


‘ least possible mates — 


mm 6- struction showsthat 


: = and ‘+- 
The PRECELLY RUSTIC SLATES 
Made in Randoms and Peggies. 
A Welsh Slate of unique appearance. 
For particulars apply to 


DAVIES BROS.., Portmadoc, \N. Wales. 


| Pen-yr-Orsedd Slate Quarry Co. 
Supply Best and eoeeada 


: Blue & Purple Slates 


To Merchants and the Trade. 


b) apply to W. A. DARBISHIRE, 


Pen-yr-Orsedd Offices, Carnarvon. 


RHIWBACH pacnaite pe sunite 
istrict ortmadoc 

SLATE Slates—noted for their 
QUARRY SR EO 8 
of Porosity, and a low 

OWNERS. degree of Corrodibility 


,5 Blaenau-Festiniog, N. Wales 


Our Quarry was ESTABLISHED in the year 1812. 


For further particulars apply to— 
H. HUMPHRIS, Blaenau-Festiniog. 


Bwich-y-Slater Quarry Co., uta. 
BLUE SLATES 


in all sizes and thicknesses. 
Absolutely permanent in 
colour and imperishable. 


Apply to RICHARD BOWTON & C0., 
Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


SLATE » quarries at 
QUARRY 00,, Ltd. restinton” 


— Address : — 


Portmadoc, N. WALES. 


THE LLANBERIS. SLATE C0., 


CARNARVON, (Ltd., 
Manufacturers of strong and 
‘durable ROOFING SLATES, are 


always in a position to supply 
large orders at short notice for 
BLUE PURPLE, RED and GREEN, . 
— and WRINKLED SLATES. —— 
Telegraphic addres: , 
“ SLATE, CARNARVON.” 


THE DINORWIC or VELINHELI 
QUARRIES. 


Best, Second,and Third Slates. 
BLUE, RED AND CREEN. 
The World-famed New Quarry Slates. 


Apply to ERNEST NEELE, 
Director & General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


1 THE SOUTH DOROTHEA 


SLATE QUARRY, LIMITED, 
CARNARVON. 
Manufacturers of Machine-dressed 
Blue Purple Slates 

', of highly durable quality. 


- , Telegrams : 
SoutH DoRoTHEA, CARNARVON.” 


ROOFING SLATES 
machine dressed, uniformin 
. thickness & freefrom faults. . 
Telegrams: ‘“ ALEXANDRA, CARNARVON.” 
National Telephone:: No, 23 


Managing Diréctor-A. W. Kay-Menzies. 


J. W. GREAVES & SONS, Ltd, 
PORTMADOC. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Best Old Vein Slates 


Sole producers of 
GREAVES DEEP VEIN SLATES. 
Managing Director—R. M, GREAVES. 


THE PARK & CROESOR SLATE 

QUARRIES COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Park & Croesor Quarries, 

Penrhy ndeudraeth,N.Wales 


Telegrams—‘ Kellow, Portmadoc.”’ 
Telephone—P.O. No. 10, Portmadoc. 


Parero : “OLD VEIN” 


Roofing Slates 


{ Slate Ridgin 
Parcro of every ict 


Parero. suate stass. 
sreci'Y PARCRO 


-- vand secure the “> 


BEST of EVERYTHING IN SLATE 


’ Slabs for every description of work. 


Craig Ddu Slate Quarries Co., 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 


Blue and Purple. 
FROM THE FAMOUS | 


PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES, 
PORT PENRHYN, BANGOR, 


THE COEDMADOC SLATE CO, 


; Limited, hag 
SLATE QUARRY OWNERS, 
CARNARVON. ’ 


Machine-dressed BLUE AND 
PURPLE. SLATES supplied to 
: the trade. 


Telegraphic address : 3 
. “CoEpMADOC, CARNARVON.” 


Prices on application to the 

Publisher, Room 6, Imperial 

Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


———— 


eae ACCOMPLISHED AT CAST! 


SELF’S ) 
COMBINATION | WHITE ROSE SECTIONAL BOILERS | 
. WINDOW HH vempesecaen 2? ium 


Rees (PATENTED). moments from Stock: 
ff ih. COMBINING + 3/41‘ 


Hartley & Sudden, Ltd. 


. HALIFAX. 


gdoates MINUTE “SIMPLICITY, 
«wee wits IRRESISTIBLE : STRENGTH, 
ees DURABILITY, 


ipeh ae New. oa ae 
7 Catalogue. | 


= 
yt 
1% 


~ MINIMUM- ‘EXPENSE: 


{\ No-fMiore Use for: Cords, Weights, 
Pulleys, or Sash-Fasteners. _.. 
Windows Reversed“ inside ' -theRoom—for | Cleaning, 
Glazing, Painting, &c, Wien, Adjusted, Sashes are. 
aire ey ee ‘giving Free eaten ahd are © 

, Burglar- -Proof.,, BN Be gg : 


Sy Be wk ha’ 
eh f 
FF SS 4S 4. 


Ulustrated Pamphlet and Quotation on application, — 
See “BUILDING NEWS,’ page 313, Feb 28, 1908, 


“THE CLIMAX.” “THE SAVILE.” 


WROUGHT WELDED BOILERS, 


Full-size Model on View: \Call.and see it at : 


| FREDERICK SAGE & CO., Ltd. 
SHOPFITTERS. 
| Showrooms: 58 to 62 Gray’s Inn. Road, London, W. C. J 
29 EEG © AE © REGUS @ 20° «PRTC @ 


La | 


< e y 


| Ge 


Poe 
“Se 
Bi 

A} 


‘cameo niall sats ineniesnseeagdintantiaitaansiicanisjespansmnaiansatmmeniondaantl 


“THE CORNFIELD.’ e 


1. Ploughing. ° 3. Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting.. : 
5. The Products of the Cornfield | 
A. Splendid Example of Colour Work:by 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 
“Pride 10s, 6d. ‘the Set. 


| |THE HAMILTON FRIEZE. -_ 
1. An Offering to Ceres. ' 
2. The Education of Bacchus. 


3. Minerva Visiting the Muses. 


4, Judgment of Midas. 
A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE IN BARTOLOZZI 
MEZZOTINT, 
_By W. HAMILTON. 
Price 10s. 6d. the Set. 


ONLY A LIMITED . SUPPLY Seen: 


PUBLISHER, 


ee ey BROS., LTD., Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
EAGLE IRONWORKS, BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. ‘5-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. LONDON, E.C. 
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S UPPLEMENT 


——__—. 


BRONZE MEDALS, HIGHEST AWARD, SANITARY CONGRESS HEALTH EXHIBITIONS, 1899, 1902, and 1903. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Corporations and District Councils. : 
Perfect Foothold. Copes and Works like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 2 
Face equal to a Natural Polished Flag. Natural York Stone sows 
appearance. No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. gins 
Near alike full Depth of Slab. PS 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Nlever becomes Slippery. 
Contractors 
t 


soe 


ee> 


eh ee 


Suitable 

35 0° alike for STEPS, 

pw” LANDINGS, WINDOW and 

500 FY DOOR HEADS, SILLS, JAMBS, 

sary © or any purpose for which NATURAL 
or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED, 


“ WILL LAST A CENTURY... 
THE HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. (Branch of Brookes’, Lid) 


; 216 Great George Street, Westminster, 
London Offices g eh Mid. a 7 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. yeriiesterojices: 8 Bechange dtrect. 


1) 
H.M. Government. 


Manufacturers of the highest class ——————— 


Sharp,Jones&Co, STON EWARE 


Drain Pipes and Fittings. Patent Gullies. 


BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY,  «-sss«__Tesfed Pines. 


HASSALL, STANFORD, TYNDALE, and. 
BRANDRAM tee! Band & situnes) PATENT JOINTS. =f, 


ROCK-CONCRETE. 
MANHOLES, WELL-LININGS, CULVERTS ? 


SDEN TILES 


_HRTISTIC FIREPLACES 


PARKSTONE, 


Dorset. 


MAR 


& 


& a 

ARE sae ‘ 
VNEFQVALLED FOR. COLOR EFFECT 
GOOD AND INEXPENSIVE -: © 


LONDON: 23 FARRING MANCHESTER: 25= 
DON AVENUE - E-C VICTORIA BUILDINGS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Se SS a 
Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., London, S.E. 


Sculptors, Stone and Wood Carvers, Contractors for every description of Marble Work, Proprietors of the Ancient 
Quarries in Greece and Egypt, of Porphyry, Cipollino, Verde and Rosso, Statuary of the Parthenon of Athens. 
Largest Assortment of Stock in the Kingdom. eae Work at Foreign Prices. 


i 


STS STE age 


Fletcher, Russell & Co., td. 


Manufacturers of 
MANTELS, OVERMANTELS, COMBINATION MANTEL 
REGISTERS, SQUARE REGISTERS and: INTERIORS 
WITH BRASS or COPPER CANOPIES, GAS and COAL 
RANGES, YORKSHIRE RANGES, CURBS} LAVATORY 
STANDS, GAS. STOVES, GAS COOKING RANGES, 
RADIATORS, WORKSHOP AND i LABORATORY - 
—_—_—_—_—_———— APPLIANCES, &c. 


WARRINGTON : ’ “MANCHESTER: “-* “TONDON::” > ~~ BRUSSELS: 
Palatine Works. 130-152 Deansgate. 134 Queen Victoria St. 20 Rue T’Kint. 


2 EP 
iS OSE Fa BICKLEY:, 


62 Lillie Road, West Brompton, London, S.W. 


‘Telegrams. 4 Plastidule, London.” (Near LILLIE BRIDGE). Telephone, No. 1178 nanatiutec 
Works: SEAGRAVE ROAD, F ULHAM, s. w. 


Architectural Modeller, Plasterer, and Contractor. 


Manufacturer of Plaster and Canvas Enriched Ceilings, Gallery Fronts,: &c. 
Fireproof Plaster Slabs and Pugging. Metallic and Granite Paving i in situ. 
Concrete Dressings, Steps, &c. 


PATENT “ MINERAL BLACK” COVERING TO WALLS OF TENNIS AND 
RACQUET COURTS. 


Always a Drv Court. meerigie Colour.’’? Rough Cast. 


Zhe Frchitect and Contract ye 
SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. (Subscriptions payable in sate 


To the Publisher: of THe ARcHITEct aND ConTRact REPORTER, 
6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 2G; 
Please forward a copy ot this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
Dp payment. : 


Name 
Address 
Date 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; ‘Six Months, 10s. 
CHEQUES AND POST OFFICE ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTO. 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C, 
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‘DOULTON’'S 


NELSON'S BLUE LIAS LIME|| Our. 


‘Beint from’ the wel ikhown Beds of the if TESTED STONEWARE. PIPES , 


Lower Lias Format 
FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


e OR : LAND 7 ae Pipe bears the following Stamper ’ 


Jui | _“DOULTONT | 


~~ FRESTEDI = noe 
pLONDON | 


LEE SS. 
BRICKS RED s4*2- BUILDERS 


FACED 


Plain and Moulded. “Also Rubbers and Arch Bricks. ‘ 
Sheets of sections and prices on application, . 
R.M. WHITING, Osprinze, Faversham, Kent. . 


Sussex Hand-made Sand-taced 
Red Facing Bricks and Tiles. 


“OUR SPECIALITIES. . 
For good-class building there is nothing to “equal ‘ 
’ THE SUSSEX PLASTIC or HAND-MADE 
BRICKS AND TILES, which have stood. 
Wee the weather test of centuries. — 


Aiso Manufactured ign a yawer Lias Formation, and 
PATENT SELENIT T. Deliveries by Rail or 
16) /Boaty& in London, Meats: pene 3! by Cart. 


CHARLES NELSON «Co., LIM. : ‘stockTon, RUGBY. ' WARWICKSHIRE. 


DEPOTS :—Lonpon+16 South Wharf, Paddington. « ;MANCHESTER—Lawrence Buildings, 
2 Mount St. Brimineaam—Cambrian Wharf, Crescent. 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE. & 60. Ltd., Leicester 


ee A ia rite Sadie 


=SLATING AND) TILING” CONTRACTORS, | 
aie? GEAEE.IMPORTERS):&ei 00. 


ue ‘of Redbank” and “ Woodville” “Facings. 


LONDON: : Gospel. Oak State Depoi 


(SUCOHSEORS ' To DY 


Prices oe Sambled on Guplication to’ ‘the 


KEYMER BRICK & THLE (1904) 
——— (€0., ltd, ——__— 
‘Burgess. Hill, Sussex. 


Works adjoin Main Line London to Lewes, 


ROOFING TILES 


sect etn a Me fe ieee a a 


_— 


e ora a Gap a 
ng roof, use | 
Wak eas 


CRAIG I DDU 


Absolutely permatient in colour and ‘impeniehable; 


CRAIG DDU SLATE QUARRIES cO., rarer FLUTED, 
Blaenau Festiniog, North Wales. : DAM ANTINE 

Thadicic’ DEN DIED OUR CARTON oi nire |. a pre ves 

The Noted RED RUBBERS & FACING ans sees 


‘BRICKS, - 


WINDMILL BRAND. ‘Manufactured by— 


‘| watson, NELSON, Ltd, *4eTON, 


'\ LONDON OFFICE: 16, aoe WHARF, PADDINGTON 


Traps Pie L: .B. “Mark: Pa 
bth as STAMFORD AND CASTERTON © 


ARE ONLY MANUFACTURED By— FREESTONE UARRIES, 
THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, Readies BeRKS.|. easiest wrovenr wt IN ENGLAND, f 
a 


‘Blocks any Size... Hardens by: ‘Hiciéedra. hk 
-Now is the time, to Test it. 
“See it Quarried out in the Open. 

No. Frost. touches it... Used for- 500 Years. 


APPLY— 


‘| JOHN. WOOLSTON, _ STAMFORD. 


; BARROW LIME: 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 
BURNT FROM. THE ‘WELL KNOWN BEDS OF 


THE LOWER LIAS. FORMATION, 


PORTLAND GEMENT 


_ AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME, 
CONCRETE PAVING SLABS, 
DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered ‘to all he pees of the eee dott: 


John Ellis § Sons, La. 


Offices ;: 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works ;: Barrow-on-Sear, nr. Loughboro 


Awarded First «Prize Medal, ‘Adelaide Jubilee -Exhibition; 1887, :and Sydney Contenery * 
Exhibition, 1888. 


HE. MOREX..xX. 


Manufacturer of English, and rep toler | of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and des and 
Gold, and Carved Wood Decorative 


‘ROOM & DADO MOULDINGS, 


a In 0.G., Half-Round Angle, and other sections. . , 
so PICTURE FRAME MOUL DINGS. Extensive stock of every kind always on hand. Shippers supplied. 
Pattern book, thoroughly Revised and\Enlarged to 209 pages, with al} Pew Patterns, 
Post Freé, for 12 penny stamps. Oars 


IMPORTER OF CLASS. GLASS STOCK LIST FREE MONTHLY ON APPLICATION. 
i7 &18 Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “ RABBITRY, LONDON.” 


THE IMPROVED gL STONE- intel 


{al r ain OFPATENT 


J. G. FAULDS & CO., patentees, 18 NORTH FREDERICK STREET, aT ABEOW. 


a ata ee, 
@ SPAS Co valk « ‘3 
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= BES Pha 2. a i 
_RUFFO R De & CO. “GREAVES” BLUE LIAS LINE 
a PORTLAND CEMENT 
And Selenitic Cement. 


= hy STOURBRIDGE 
i and LONDON. 


Manufacturers of the 


ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 

Every variety of Sinks, Glazed 

Bricks of every description, 
Firebricks, Crucibles, &c. 


Delivered by rail and canal; and in London and Birmingham 


GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, Ltd., 
HARBURY, LEAMINGTON, ‘ 


London Depot: 9 Grove Road Bridge, Marylebone, N.W. 
Birmingham Depot: Worcester Wharf. 
Works: Harbury, Stockton and Ettington, Warwickshire. 


BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Burnt from the well-known Beds of the ; 
LOWER LIAS FORMATION), 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


AND 


PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT, 


Delivered to all parts of the Kingdom, 
Pp Ra oe a as 


A large assortment of the above cn 
view at our Showrooms, 30 Snow 
Hill, E.C.,near the Hclborn Viaduct. 


Price Lists sent on application. 


Telephone 1075. 
| Telegrams: Gameball, 


For Prices, Tests, &c., apply to f 4 
THE BARNSTONE BLUE LIAS LIME 60., LTD., 
BARNSTONE,. NOTTINGHAM. 


THE IRISH MARBLE CO. nic corres, 


Proprietors of the Celebrated Quarries ae 


-VicToRIA ‘RED, CONNEMARA GREEN, 

IRISH SUNSET, BLACK, BLAGK’’FOSSIL OR 

mF . ' KILKENNY, DARK GREY, &C. 
FIREPROOMSY ABS ono © 


CHAMPION FIREPROOF'BLOCKS * 


FOR CEILINGS & PARTITIONS. oes 
CONTRACTORS FOR‘PLASTERING. 5 * OBES Bom, 


CONCRETE & GRANOLITHIC WORK. 


IMPOROUS, ROOFING FELT 


DOES NOT REQUIRE TARRING. 


THE fe FocriNe CO., Lit, 


BARRHEAD, 
Near GLASGOW. 


P A 
ii MARBLES 


POLISHED MARBLE WORK OF EVERY DUSCREPTIGN. 


TO ARCHITECTS. pee i 


G. H. DOWNING, 


HICHFIELD TILERIES, STOKE- ON-TRENT, 


Red Roofing Tiles, ‘Acme Brand.” " 


Guarantee my Best Hard Red Vitrified ‘Tiles 
against Lamination..~.» é 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. } 


EL SORE NS SPST EO ne OS STS 
_ ABERDEEN GRANITE. WORKS. 


‘ALEX, MACDONALD & C 
| @ormerly Macdonald, Field fe Co.) 

Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B.- Depéd 
in London, 378. Euston’ Road, where numerous examples of 
Architectural and Monumental Work may be seen. 

For Designs and information address Granite Works, Aber, 
deen, or.to 373 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.. Columns und all circular’ 
work done at specially low prices. by new patent process: 


The GLEE HILL GRANITE CO. Ltd. 


LUDLOW, SALOP., 
Supplies very largely, by contract or otherwise, many of the 
principal County Councils, Corporations, Urban and Rural 
District authorities with 


ROUGH. and BROKEN STONE for ROADS, and 

Chippings for Conérete, Drives, Footpaths, &c. 

CHANNELLING & PAVING SETTS 
Delivered at ony Station in the United Kingdom, 


WP LEE ROBERTS, Managing Director. 
Offices: Clee Hill, near Ludlow, Salop, 


Prices and Lestimonials upon application. 
TPS EE 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Adamantine,” Little By tham., 
fs Works ‘Established 1850. 


“ ADAMANTINE CLINKER” (REC.) 


Works : LITTLE BYTHAM, GRANTHAM. 


PAVING for STABLES and other es lt sa Gold 
and Silver Medals. 

Original and only makers of the aaa’ and as 
‘supplied to His“Majesty the King, and. other mem- 
bers of the’ Royal Family; also ‘to the principal 
Nobility of this and Foreign Countries. 

Caution.—Spurious Clinkers in the market. All 
genuine stamped ‘“‘ Adamantine Clinker ” (Regd.). 
‘Prices, Catalogues and Samples, apply as above. 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ EMBOSSED DECORATIONS, 


For WALLS, — 
CART AND RICK COVERS, &e.. 


dt Rarchead: ; 


ELECTRIC, "STEAM, 
HYDRAULIC 


TYPES and SIZES. : 


GHORGE ‘RUSSELL & CO.,. Ltd., 
MOTHERWELL. mear GLASGOW. 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
t. " ConsiciieHqna The full value given and quick despatch 
Engineers, guaranteed by 


BLOUNT S + SANDFORD, 
House Breakers and Contractors, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
Valuations lade for Builders Free of Charge. 


_— que 

SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


LEICE STER. 


MAKERS OF’: 


BRIDGES, ROOES, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, 

GATES & RAILINGS, HURDLES, FENCING, 
cf erection for Messrs. Webste” & Bennett, FIREPROOF DOORS, WINDOWS, TANKS, &e. 
Engineers, Coventry. Messrs. Tait & Herbert, arias ast a DDR Lat 


Architects, Leicester. “ DESIGNS SUBMITTED, 


Foundry (160 tt. ae by 57 ft. wide) in course 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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